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What  is  a  minority?  The  chosen  heroes  of  the  earth  have  been 
in  a  minority.  There  is  not  a  social,  political  or  religious  privilege  that 
you  enjoy  to-day  that  was  not  bought  for  you  by  the  blood  and  tears 
and  patient  suffering  of  the  minority.  It  is  the  minority  that  have  vin- 
dicated humanity  in  every  struggle.  It  is  a  minority  that  have  stood  ia 
the  van  of  every  moral  conflict,  and  achieved  all  that  is  noble  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  You  will  find  that  each  generation  has  been  al- 
ways busy  in  gathering  up  the  scattered  ashes  of  the  martyred  heroes  of 
the  past,  to  deposit  them  in  the  golden  urn  of  a  nation*s  history.  Look 
at  Scotland,  where  they  are  erecting  monuments — to  whom  ? — to  the 
Covenanters.  Ah,  they  were  in  a  minority !  Read  their  history,  if  you 
can,  without  the  blood  tingling  to  the  tips  of  your  fingers.  These  were 
in  the  minority,  that,  through  blood  and  tears  and  hootings  and  scourg- 
ings — dyeing  the  waters  with  their  blood  and  staining  the  heather  with 
their  gore — fought  the  glorious  batde  of  religious  freedom.  Minority^ 
if  a  man  stand  up  for  the  right,  though  the  right  be  on  the  scaffold,, 
while  the  wrong  sits  in  the  seat  of  government:  if  he  stands  for  the 
right,  though  he  eat,  with  the  right  and  truth,  a  wretched  crust ;  if  he 
walk  with  obloquy  and  scorn  in  the  by-lanes  and  streets  while  the 
falsehood  and  wrong  ruffle  it  in  silken  attire,  let  him  remember  that 
wherever  the  right  and  truth  are,  there  are  always 

"Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels  " 

gathered  round  him,  and  God  himself  stands  within  the  dim  future,  and 
keeps  watch  over  His  own!  If  a  man  stands  for  the  right  and  the 
truth,  though  every  man's  finger  be  pointed  at  him,  though  every  wo- 
man's lip  be  curled  at  him  in  scorn,  he  stands  in  a  majority;  for  God 
and  good  angels  are  with  him,  and  greater  are  they  that  are  for  him,, 
than  all  they  that  be  against  him. — yohn  B.  Gough, 
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A  TEACHER  should  be  broader  than  his 
work.  He  cannot  be  a  man  among  men 
unless  he  is.  Whatever  his  hands  find  to 
do,  he  should  do,  whether  it  be  in  politics, 
literature,  church,  or  business.  A  success- 
ful teacher  in  central  New  York  is  a  partner 
in  a  hardware  store,  and  nobody  complains. 
His  business  doesn't  affect  his  school  work. 
A  notable  instance  of  a  man  broader  than 
his  profession  has  just  died — Dr.  Crosby — a 
man  who  was  as  much  respected  by  politi- 
cians as  he  was  feared  by  saloon-keepers, 
but  a  man  withal  who  was  pastor  of  a  large 
church,  formerly  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  for  many  years  its  chancellor.  He 
was  independent.  He  did  not  fear  roan  or 
the  devil,  and  the  Independent  says  he  did 
not  fear  his  own  brethren  in  the  church. 
He  knew  that  his  duty  did  not  end  when  he 
came  down  the  pulpit  stairs  or  came  out  of 
his  study.  He  fought  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  evil  one  with  as  much  courage  as  a 
mailed  knight  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  one 
doubted  his  perfect  honesty,  and  no  one 
flailed  to  realize  his  thorough  kindness  of 
heart.  He  was  not  a  self-seeker  or  a  lover 
of  applause,  but  a  downright  and  upright 
conscientious  Christian,  broader  than  his 
pulpit,  and  better  than  his  creed.  Why  can- 
not teachers  learn  from  such  a  man's  life? 
The  memory  of  any  man  or  woman  will  live 
who  is  broader  than  the  calling  followed,  if 
the  work  is  done  from  the  convictions  of 
the  inmost  soul. — N,  K  School  youmaL 


I  LEARNED,  by  practical  experience,  that 
two  factors  go  to  the  formation  of  a  teacher. 
In  regard  to  knowledge,  he  must,  of  course, 
be  master  of  his  work.     But  knowledge  is 


not  all.  There  may  be  knowledge  without 
power — the  ability  to  inform  without  the 
ability  to  stimulate.  Both  go  together  in 
the  true  teacher.  A  power  of  character 
must  underlie  and  enforce  the  work  of  the 
intellect.  There  are  men  who  can  so  rouse 
and  energize  their  pupiis,  so  call  forth  their 
strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its  exercise,  as 
to  make  the  hardest  work  agreeable.  With- 
out this  power,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  teacher  can  ever  really  enjoy  his  voca- 
tion ;  with  it,  I  do  not  know  a  higher, 
nobler,  more  blessed  calling  than  that  of  the 
man  who,  scorning  the  ''cramming"  so 
prevalent  in  our  day,  converts  the  knowl- 
edge he  imparts  into  a  lever,  to  lift,  exercise, 
and  strengthen  the  growing  minds  com- 
mitted to  his  care. — Prof.  TyndalL 


What  is  a  good  book  ?  A  good  book  b 
one  that  interests  you.  One  in  which  the 
bright  rather  than  the  dark  side  of  life  is 
shown.  One  that  makes  you  see  how  mean 
are  the  small  vices  of  life  and  how  despic- 
able are  the  great  sins.  One  that  glorifies 
virtue  in  woman  and  honor  in  man.  One 
in  which  the  good  are  rewarded  and  the 
wicked  are  made  to  suffer — suffering,  by  the 
by,  that  may  be  of  the  conscience — or  in  a 
more  material  way,  a  reward  given  either  on 
earth,  or  promised  for  the  future.  One 
which  convinces  you  that  this  world  is  filled 
with  good  men  and  good  women.  One 
that  breathes  forth  the  goodness  of  a  Crea- 
tor, and  respects  his  all-governing  laws. 
One  that  makes  you  feel  you  are  meeting 
real  people,  people  who  elevate  your  thoughts 
as  you  associate  with  them.  A  good  book 
is  one  that  you  remember  with   pleasure, 
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that  when  the  dull  hours  come  you  can 
think  of  with  interest  and  feel  that  there 
are  people  with  whom  you  have  a  most  in- 
teresting acquaintance,  who  are  yet  only 
characters  of  the  imagination.  A  good 
book  is  one  that  tells,  in  good  English,  the 
story  it  has  to;  sees  no  necessity  for  using 
foreign  words,  and  does  not  quote  from  the 
Arabic  or  the  Sanscrit  as  if  the  author  had 
written  it  with  an  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
beside  him.  A  good  book  is  the  one  that 
we  want  when  weary  of  the  people  of  the 
world;  that  we  can  read  aloud  and  discuss; 
that  we  can  hand  to  our  daughters  that  it 
may  give  them  pleasure,  and  which  will  only 
be  a  stepping-stone  on  the  road  of  taste,  not 
only  to  better  and  nobler  books,  but  a  better 
and  nobler  life.  That  is  a  good  book — and, 
my  friends,  there  are  hundreds  of  them.— 
Ladies^  Home  journal. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
spoke  wholesome  truth  of  not  a  few  school 
readers  at  a  recent  meeting  of  teachers  at 
Cambridge,  when  he  said  :  ''Since  I  spoke 
at  Worcester  I  have  paid  some  more  atten- 
tion to  the  readers  used  in  our  public 
schools  through  the  country.  I  have  read 
an  enormous  quantity  of  them,  and  I  can 
express  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  public  school 
system  of  the  United  States  if  every  reader 
were  hereafter  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  schools.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
I  object  to  them  that  they  are  not  real 
literature ;  they  are  mere  scraps  of  literature, 
even  when  the  single  lessons  or  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  taken  from 
literature.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
readers  that  seem  to  have  been  composed 
expressly  for  the  use  of  children.  They  are 
not  made  up  of  selections  from  recognized 
literature,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  class  of  read- 
ers are  simply  ineffable  trash.  They  are  not 
fit  material  to  put  before  a  childish  mmd, 
even  at  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years  of 
age.  They  are  utterly  unfit  material  to  use 
in  the  training  of  our  children.  I  read  a 
very  well  known  reader,  intended  for  chil- 
dren from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age,  and 
found  in  it  not  a  single  hero  or  heroine  of 
the  human  race  mentioned, — not  one.  The 
heroes  and  heroines  of  that  reader  were  all 
animals, — cats,  kittens,  dogs,  and  a  horse 
or  two.  (Laughter.)  Now,  the  object  of 
reading  with  children  is  to  convey  to  them 
the  ideals  of  the  human  race,  just  as  soon 
as  you  can.  And  our  readers  do  not  do 
that,  and  are  thoroughly  unfitted  to  do  it. 
I  believe  that  we  should  substitute  in  all 


our  schools  real  literature  for  readers ;  and 
lately,  at  the  West,  I  have  observed  that  the 
western  schools  have  got  a  great  deal  ahead 
of  us  in  that  respect.** 


Hints. — "  Have  a  clear,  well-defined  idea 
of  the  kind  of  school  you  want.  Have  in 
mind  an  imaginary  model  school,  but  do 
not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  many  times 
before  you  attain  this;  each  day*s  deter- 
mined work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach 
pupils  how  to  study.  Teach  them  how  to 
get  from  a  book  the  thoughts  which  it  con- 
tains. Teach  pupils  to  attend  to  business, 
to  do  the  work  assigned  them  at  the  proper 
time,  and  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  In 
hearing  recitations,  be  interested  yourself; 
be  enthusiastic;  have  a  soul  in  the  work. 
If  anything  unpleasant  has  occurred  during 
the  day  between  the  teacher  and  any  of  the 
pupils,  never  allow  the  school  to  close  with- 
out dropping  some  pleasant  word,  which  will 
cause  all  to  leave  the  room  with  good  feel- 
ing. Cultivate  in  pupils,  as  far  as  possible, 
self  respect  and  self  government.  Never 
attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief  without  cer- 
tainty of  success;  better  let  it  pass  than  fiail 
in  the  attempt.  In  governing  your  school, 
do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  your 
pupils,  but  always  be  dignified  in  your  de- 
portment in  all  the  little  things  that  pertain 
to  the  government  of  your  school,  thus 
silently  and  imperceptibly  lifting  them  up  to 
a  higher  standard.  Teach  your  pupils  to 
study  from  love  of  it.  All  the  knowledge 
that  you  force  them  to  acquire  may  prove 
worthless.  Better  a  thousand  times  turn 
your  pupils  out  to  play  than  keep  them  in 
during  recess  to  get  their  lessons.  If  you 
cannot  make  study  attractive  to  your  pupils, 
quit  the  profession. 

Onb  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  the 
school  can  teach  is  self-control,  a  command 
of  the  temper.  No  teacher  can  hope  for 
success  without  the  control  of  temper  that 
will  enable  him  to  keep  his  head  under  the 
numerous  provocations  of  school  life.  We 
know  a  teacher,  who  when  an  angry  pupil 
comes  before  him  for  reproof,  says:  "You 
are  not  fit  to  talk  to  now  about  this  matter; 
you  are  angry,  and  an  angry  pupil  has  not 
his  usual  sense.  Go  out,  sit  down,  get 
your  temper  back,  and  then  come  to  me, 
and  we  can  adjust  this  difficulty  in  a  little 
while."  This  advice  applies  to  the  teacher 
with  as  much  force  as  to  the  pupil.  An 
angry  teacher  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pass 
just  judgment  upon  a  case,  and  if  he  acts 
while  in  a  passion,  he  is  almost  sure  to  have 
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cause  to  regret  his  haste.  An  exhibition  of 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  injures 
him  in  the  estimation  of  the  school,  and 
weakens  his  authority.  Punishment  ad- 
ministered in  a  fit  of  anger  is  subversive  of 
the  ends  for  which  it  is  given,  and  fails  to 
carry  with  it  the  moral  support  of  the  school. 
The  pupil  feels  that  if  he  can  only  avoid  the 
teacher  until  his  anger  b  gone  he  will 
escape  punishment.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  a  teacher  allow  himself  to  fly 
into  a  passion  in  the  school-room,  and  in 
case  he  finds  his  temper  rising  to  an  un- 
seemly height,  he  should  dismiss  the  matter 
in'  hsmd  until  he  is  again  master  of  him- 
self.— Central  School  youmaL 

That  "excellent  thing  in  woman  " — and 
in  man,  also,  when  in  the  school-room — the 
"gentle"  voice,  though  not  necessarily 
"soft"  or  "low,"  is  a  means  of  grace  to 
teacher  and  taught  alike.  Few  teachers  re- 
alize how  accurately  their  gain  or  loss  in  in- 
fluence can  be  measured  by  the  quality  of 
the  tone  in  which  they  talk.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  hard,  sharp,  rasping  tone,  so 
common  as  to  be  usually  reckoned  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  "school-ma'am," 
even  in  the  noisiest  room  or  among  the  most 
unruly  children.  The  law  of  similia  simili- 
bus  curanlur,  does  not  hold  good  in  such  a 
case.  Screaming  and  shouting  at  children 
is  to  make  demons  even  of  little  angels ;  and 
they  must  be  angelic  indeed  who  can  escape 
such  transformation.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  to  make  distinctness  serve  in  place 
offeree,  to  the  end  of  sparing  her  own  throat 
and  the  nerves  of  her  pupils. — Home  Journal, 

What  if  God  should  place  in  your  hand 
a  diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it  a 
sentence  which  would  be  read  at  the  last 
day,  and  shown  there  as  an  index  of  your 
own  thoughts  and  feelings — what  care,  what 
caution  would  you  exercise  in  the  selection  ! 
Now  this  is  what  God  has  done.  He  has 
placed  before  you  the  immortal  minds  of 
your  children,  more  imperishable  than  the 
diamond,  on  which  you  are  to  inscribe 
every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your  instruc- 
tions, by  your  spirit,  or  by  your  example, 
something  which  will  remain  and  be  for  or 
against  you  at  the  judgment. — Fayson. 


The  grand  secret — worth  all  the  others  to- 
gether— and  without  which  all  the  others  are 
worth  nothing  and  less  for  inculcating  and 
teaching  virtues  and  graces,  is  that  a  man 
honestly  and  with  more  and  more  silent  sin- 
cerity, have  them  himself,  lodged  there  in 


the  silent  deeps  of  his  being.  They  will 
not  fail  to  shine  through  and  be  not  only 
visible,  but  undeniable,  in  whatever  he  is  led 
to  say  or  do;  and  every  hour  of  the  day  he 
will  unconsciously  and  consciously  find 
good  means  of  teaching  them.  This  pres- 
ent, the  rest  is  very  certain  to  follow.  The 
rest  is  more  of  detail,  depending  on  spe- 
cialty of  circumstances  which  a  man's  own 
common  sense,  if  he  is  in  earnest  toward  his 
aim,  will  better  and  better  instruct  him  in. 


Over  the  desk  of  a  certain  teacher,  who 
aimed  more  to  form  character  than  to  crowd 
the  memory,  was  a  picture  of  a  cross  en- 
twined with  two  lines  from  Herbert : 
*<  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 

About  the  cross  was  yet  another  motto  from 
Carlyle:  "  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  hap- 
piness, except  the  happiness  of  thy  work  well 
done?* '  These  thoughts  have  weight  in  them. 

Apropos  of  General  Cutcheon's  remarks 
on  social  drinking  in  Washington,  the  Gen- 
eral was  led  to  tell  the  story  of  an  army  ex- 
perience of  his  with  whisky.  It  was  in  the 
trenches  before  Petersburg.  As  Colonel  of 
the  regiment  he  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
liquor  save  on  a  doctor's  order,  and  in  that 
case  prohibition  prohibited.  The  division 
commander,  however,  issued  orders  that  a 
ration  of  whisky  should  be  served  to  each 
man  in  the  trenches,  and  the  liquor  for  the 
Twentieth  Michigan  was  brought  in  two 
great  iron  kettles.  As  the  men  clustered 
around  with  their  tin  cups  some  one  cried 
out :  "Boys,  if  I'm  going  to  be  shot  today, 
I  want  to  die  sober !"  The  cry  was  taken 
up  by  the  regiment.  The  kettles  were  seized 
by  willing  hands  and  the  whisky  was  poured 
on  the  ground.  Fifty-two  out  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  of  the  brave  Michigan  boys  of 
the  Twentieth  were  shot  that  day,  and  every 
one  who  died,  died  sober. — Detroit  Tribune. 


No  science  of  teaching  can  ever  make  a 
school;  no  theory  of  method  in  teaching 
can  ever  develop  a  character  and  train  a 
soul,  any  more  than  the  classifications  and 
analyses  of  the  botanist  can  construct  a 
flower.  Muhlenberg  knew  that  what  is 
wanted  first  and  always  is  a  teacher.  And 
the  true  teacher  will  find  his  own  method, 
which  will  infallibly  be  the  right  one  for 
him.  The  real  teaching  force  resides  in  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher,  which  the  Lord 
has  made  and  not  man,  and  which  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  man-made  methods  in  the 
books.     The  only  stimulating  force  in  the 
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realm  of  spirit  is  spirit;  the  one  creative 
and  inspiring  agency  in  the  domain  of  char- 
acter is  character;  just  as  the  indispensable 
condition  prerequisite  to  the  development  of 
mind  is  the  presence  of  other  minds.  The 
'*  method  "  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  so  far  as 
he  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  one,  was 
the  personal  method — the  method  of  love, 
of  individual  interest  and  personal  contact, 
as  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  essential  to 
that  rounding  of  the  manhood  which  is  the 
test  of  all  true  education. 


Eternity  is  crying  out  to  you  louder  and 
louder,  as  you  near  its  brink.  Rise,  be 
going !  Count  your  resources  ;  learn  what 
you  are  not  fit  for,  and  give  up  wishing  for 
It ;  learn  what  you  can  do,  and  do  it  with 
the  energy  of  a  man. — F.  W.  Robertson, 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever : 
Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 
Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet 
breathing.— AVa/r. 

Mrs.  Jane  G.  Swisshelm  tells  this  inter- 
esting story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune :  "  One 
of  the  early  rectors  of  Trinity  Church,  Pitts- 
burgh, used  to  omit  from  the  form  of  prayer 
the  petition  to  be  delivered  from  sudden 
death,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
that  he  might  die  suddenly.  When  quite 
old  he  visited  the  grave  of  his  wife  at  sunset, 
and  while  talking  with  a  friend  of  the  beauty 
of  the  western  sky  as  an  emblem  of  the 
death  of  a  Christian,  his  prayer  was  heard 
and  he  dropped  dead.  We  are  quite  apt  to 
forget,  when  friends  are  taken  away  by  some 
calamity,  that  the  AH- Father  was  with  them, 
and  that  other  help  there  can  be  none ;  that 
human  love  is  as  powerless  in  the  best  ap- 
pointed sick-room  as  in  the  wildest  mid- 
night storm  in  mid-ocean." 

To  encourage  thought  in  reading,  it  is 
always  well  to  follow  the  reading  by  ques- 
tioning. Let  the  questions  be  such,  how- 
ever, as  will  oblige  the  pupils  to  give  long 
answers  and  to  give  them  in  their  own 
words.  In  the  lower  classes,  well-graded 
reading  books  will  be  found  best  for  sight- 
reading,  although  there  are  some  simply 
written  books  of  other  kinds  admirably 
fitted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  higher  clas 
ses,  voyages,  books  of  travel,  histories  and 
biographies  will  be  found  useful,  not  only 
for  sight-reading,  but  also  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  pupils  in  geography  and 
history.     Occasionally  it  may  be  found  well 


to  allow  the  pupils  to  select  pieces  or  stories 
to  read  to  the  entire  school.  Such  practice 
will  give  them  confidence  and  help  them  to 
feel  that  their  object  in  reading  orally  is  to 
interest  others. — Prince, 


It  is  a  good  practice  in  spelling  to  place 
upon  the  board,  or  hang  upon  the  wall,  a 
large  picture,  and  have  the  children  write 
as  words y  not  in  sentences:  The  things 
they  see.  The  things  they  think  about  be- 
cause of  what  they  see.  The  action  words 
suggested  by  the  picture.  The  pronouns 
they  think  of  in  connection  with  it.  The 
adjectives  suggested  by  it.  There  is  grott 
need  of  spelling  words  not  used  in  sentences. 
Some  minds  are  so  constituted  that  in  writ- 
ing sentences  the  thought  is  so  far  ahead  of 
the  word  they  are  writing  that  thoughtful 
attention  to  the  writing  of  words  by  them- 
selves is  not  exercised. — Gazette. 


Children  are  very  much  what  their 
teachers  make  them.  I  find  plenty  of  de- 
leterious and  detestable  influences  at  work, 
but  they  are  influences  of  journalism  in  one 
place,  in  another  influences  of  politicians, 
in  some  places  both  the  one  and  the  other; 
they  are  not  influences  of  teachers.  The 
influence  of  the  elementary  teacher,  so  far 
as  my  observation  extends,  is  for  good ;  it 
helps  morality  and  virtue.  I  do  not  give 
the  teacher  too  much  praise  for  this — the 
child  in  his  hands  so  appeals  to  his  con- 
science, his  responsibility  is  so  direct  and 
palpable.  But  the  fact  is  none  the  less  con- 
soling, and  the  fact  is,  I  believe,  as  I  have 
stated  it. — Matthew  Arnold. 


The  important  thing  is  not  so  much  that 
every  child  should  be  taught,  as  that  every 
child  should  be  given  the  wish  to  learn. 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  pupil  knows  a 
little  more  or  a  little  less?  A  boy  who 
leaves  school  knowing  much,  but  hating  his 
lessons,  will  soon  have  forgotten  almost  all 
he  ever  learnt ;  while  another  who  had  ac- 
quired a  thirst  for  knowledge,  even  if  he  had 
learnt  little,  would  soon  teach  himself  more 
than  the  first  ever  knew.  Children  are  by 
nature  eager  for  information.  They  are  al- 
ways putting  questions.  This  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  In  fact,  we  may  to  a  great 
extent  trust  to  their  instincts,  and  in  that 
case  they  will  do  much  to  educate  them- 
selves. Too  often,  however,  the  acquire- 
ment of  knowledge  is  placed  before  them  in 
a  form  so  irksome  and  fatiguing  that  all  de- 
sire for-  information  is  choked  or  even 
crushed  out,  so  that  our  schools  too  often 
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become  places  for  the  discouragement  of 
leamiDg,  and  thus  produce  a  different  effect 
fronr  tl^t  at  which  we  aim.  In  short,  chil- 
•dren  should  be  trained  to  observe  and  think, 
for  in  that  way  there  would  be  opened  out 
to  them  a  source  of  the  purest  enjoyment  for 
leisure  hours,  and  the  wisest  judgment  in  the 
work  of  life. — Sir  John  Lubbock. 


It  was  to  the  courage  and  perseverance 
of  a  crank  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
;great  hemisphere.  It  was  a  crank  that  gave 
us  the  printing  press,  the  cotton  loom,  the 
locomotive,  the  telegraph.  All  the  great 
inventors,  from  Archimedes  to  Edison,  have 
been  cranks;  all  the  great  philosophers, 
from  Plato  to  Herbert  Spencer;  all  the  re- 
formers, from  Lycurgus  to  Lady  Habberton ; 
all  the  great  preachers,  from  Peter  the 
Hermit  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  all  the 
heroes  who  left  their  plows  in  the  furrow 
while  they  went  to  fight  for  liberty  under 
Washington. — Kate  Field's  Washington. 


Put  a  fly  on  the  window  and  up  he  goes 
toward  the  top ;  he  can't  be  made  to  walk 
downward.  A  St.  Louis  inventor  hit  upon 
an  idea.  Why  not  use  that  habit  against 
them  ?  Forthwith  he  made  a  window  screen 
•divided  in  half.  The  upper  half  lapped 
over  the  lower,  with  an  inch  of  space  be- 
tween. As  soon  as  a  fly  would  light  on  the 
screen  he  would  travel  upward,  and  would 
thus  walk  straight  out  of  doors.  On  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  lower  half  he  would  be 
outside.  Not  being  able  to  walk  down,  he 
had  no  way  to  return  to  the  room.  In  this 
way  a  room  is  quickly  cleared  of  flies,  which 
always  seek  the  light. — N.  K  Journal. 

There  is  no  influence  emanating  from  a 
teacher,  during  recitation,  which  so  com- 
pletely paralyzes  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as 
the  practice  of  scolding  or  ceaseless  fault- 
ending,  once  so  prevalent,  but  now  rapidly 
•disappearing  from  the  public  schools.  The 
temptations  to  petulance  and  snappishness 
on  the  part  of  teachers  are  manifold  and  at 
times  almost  irresistible.  Lack  of  faithful 
preparation,  of  quickness  of  perception,  of 
moderate  reasoning  power,  of  interest,  of 
enthusiasm,  of  uninterrupted  attention,  of 
just  appreciation  of  the  object  and  advan- 
tages of  recitations,  are  causes  of  irritation 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  classes.  Those 
who  possess  but  little  love  of  the  work  of 
education,  who  regard  neither  the  present 
happiness  of  children  nor  the  future  welfare 
of  individuals  and  States,  who,  in  short, 
•work  in  the  educational    vineyard  exclu- 


sively for  dollars  and  cents,  or  because  more 
congenial  fields  of  labor  are  not  immediately 
accessible  to  them,  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
infuse  this  kind  of  narcotic  influence  into  all 
the  intellectual  exercises  of  the  school. 


The  New  York  Methodists  reported  as 
follows:  '' Education  consists  in  the  sym- 
metrical development  of  the  whole  man  for 
the  purpose  of  his  creation.  This  purpose 
is  admitted  to  be  moral.  Purely  secular 
education  is  impossible  in  a  land  whose  liter- 
ature, history  and  laws  are  the  product  of  a 
Christian  civilization.  The  common  and 
higher  school  system,  pressed  into  secular 
uniformity,  cannot  meet  the  moral  needs  of 
a  mixed  population.  Christianity  must 
solve  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
masses  upon  Christian  and  not  upon  secular 
grounds.  The  perils  of  bad  habits  firom 
association  in  the  schools  can  only  be  over- 
come by  the  inculcation  of  Christian  morals. 
The  State,  assuming  the  right  to  educate  a 
citizenship  made  up  of  accountable  beings, 
and  the  schools  under  its  control  becoming 
godless  and  therefore  necessarily  immoral. 
Christian  citizens  must  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  assume  to  give  such  an  inadequate 
education.  The  common  school  system, 
imperfect  though  it  may  be,  must  be  pre- 
served, and  we  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
the  secular  theory  nor  the  sectarian  theory  of 
its  control  while  its  existence  can  be  perpet- 
uated as  a  fit  training  school  for  a  morally 
responsible  citizenship.  We  will  resist  all 
efforts  to  expunge  the  facts  of  our  Christian 
history,  and  the  teachings  of  Christian 
morality,  from  the  text-books  of  schools 
supported  by  the  State." 


Judge  Bennett  reviews  at  some  length 
the  various  decisions  of  courts  in  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  shows  that  none  of  them  lend  any 
color  to  the  claim  that  its  reading  is  in  vio- 
lation of  individual  rights.  He  says  with 
much  force:  ^'Both  parties  to  the  litiga- 
tion concede  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God  to  mankind,  intended  for  their  use  and 
instruction  in  this  life  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  m  the  life  to 
come.  It  would  be  assuming  a  great  respon- 
sibility for  any  court  to  decide  that  it  is  not 
a  proper  book  to  be  read  in  the  public 
schools  to  the  children  of  the  country. ' '  He 
shows  how  closely  the  language  of  the  Bible 
is  inwrought  into  our  literature,  and  how 
highly  it  is  esteemed  by  the  ablest  men  of 
our  race.  He  adds :  "The  reading  books 
as  well  as  those  treating  of  the  sciences  are 
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constantly  changing  in  oar  public  schools. 
Those  in  which  I  read  and  studied  when  a 
lady  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  BiblCi 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  present  gen- 
eratioui  save  only  those  in  the  dead  lan- 
guages. But  the  Bible  remains;  and  it 
would  seem  like  turning  a  good,  true,  and 
ever  faithful  friend  and  counselor  out  of 
doors  to  exclude  it  from  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  And  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  any  au- 
thority for  so  doing." 

Ws  often  hear  of  cases  in  which  the 
teacher's  sympathy,  his  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  individual  needs  and  difficulties,  has 
borne  rich  fruit  in  later  years.  These  are 
the  rare  cases;  it  is  well  that  teachers  should 
hear  of  them;  well  also  that  they  should 
consider  how  many  instances  there  are, 
similar  in  kind,  equal  in  the  degree  of 
sympathy  and  intelligence  shown  by  the 
teacher,  but  of  which  the  world  has  never 
beard,  and  never  will  hear,  as  the  pupils  in 
question  have  not  developed  into  noted 
men  and  women.  None  the  less  the  world 
is  better  for  the  teacher's  timely  word  and 
look.  Slight  things  that  are  hidden,  per- 
haps even  buried,  in  the  memories  of  the 
men  and  women  about  us,  have  long  since 
borne  their  fruit  in  life.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
timely  word  of  praise  or  caution  that  they 
remember,  perhaps  the  kind  look  showing 
that  the  teacher  comprehended  the  appar- 
ently dull  or  sullen  child,  perhaps  the  well- 
told  story,  worth  hearing  in  itself  and  carry- 
ing something  that  touched  conduct;  per- 
haps it  is  the  gray  head  of  the  principal  bent 
low  to  hear  the  story  of  a  child  who  had 
been  misunderstood.  George  Eliot  says  of 
one  of  her  noblest  characters,  "Her  full 
nature,  like  that  river  of  which  Alexander 
broke  the  strength,  spent  itself  in  channels 
which  had  no  great  name  on  the  earth. 
But  *  *  the  growing  good  of  the  world  is 
partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts,  and 
that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me 
as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing  to 
the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden 
life,  and  rest  in  un visited  tombs.'' 


In  the  struggle  of  contending  educators 
over  the  question  of  elective  studies,  it 
strikes  an  observer  that  due  respect  has 
hardly  been  paid  to  the  discipline  of  the 
will.  The  debate  has  been  carried  on  al- 
most exclusively  with  reference  to  those  re- 
sults of  education  which  are  strictly  intel- 
lectual, man  being  treated  as  a  receptacle  of 
knowledge.    The    "fetich"    is  not  alto- 


gether, as  Mr.  Adams  suggested,  the  dead 
kinguages,  but  knowledge  itself,  a  better  idol 
than  most,  but  not  so  good  as  the  bestj  and 
as  an  idol  not  good  at  all.  Now,  if  modem 
education  has  any  distinguishing  principle, 
it  is  that  it  is  its  business  to  train,  enlarge 
and  invigorate  the  man  in  all  the  parts  of 
him,  the  integral  sum  of  his  faculties.  It 
will  be  a  step  forward  when  it  is  fairly  ac- 
knowledged that  even  with  the  knowing  or 
understanding  faculty  the  foremost  object  is 
to  perfect  it  as  an  instrument  for  service, 
rather  than  stimulate  or  stock  it  as  a  recipi- 
ent of  information.  But,  more  than  that, 
there  are  other  powers  and  capacities 
stamped  with  quite  as  weighty  a  responsi- 
bility as  those  of  apprehension,  acquisition 
or  memory,  viz.,  the  moral  judgment,  con- 
science and  will.  It  can  hardly  be  pre- 
tended by  the  most  extravagant  secularist 
that  hitherto  these  great  forces  m  a  complete 
manhood  have  had  their  share  of  culture. 
Where  they  dwindle,  or  are  overshadowed, 
it  is  not  only  the  symmetry  of  a  complete 
individual  manhood  must  suffer;  society 
will  be  disordered.  And  the  point  in  the 
body  politic  where  the  disease  will  be  felt 
firsb  will  be  that  where  society  finds  its  safe- 
guard— reverence  for  right  and  obedience 
to  law. — Bishop  Huntington. 

There  is  not  one  subject  of  study  in  all 
the  school  curriculum  on  which  new  light 
cannot  be  thrown  and  to  which  new  interest 
cannot  be  added  by  reference  books  and 
judicious  supplementary  reading.  To  select,^ 
suggest  and  advise  in  this  supplementary 
reading  seems  a  most  proper  function  of  the 
teacher.  "Literature"  is  no  longer 
thought  of  as  a  subject  approached  only 
through  a  "Manual"  and  in  the  upper 
grades.  The  boy  and  girl  enter  upon  its 
study  when  they  first  put  their  hands  to 
"Golden  Days"  and  "Nickel  Libraries," 
to  "St.  Nicholas"  or  the  Handy  books. 
The  highway  of  literature,  from  Chaucer 
down,  is  easily  enough  found.  It  is  broad, 
well  beaten — and  dusty  withal.  But  to  find 
a  pleasant,  inviting  by-way  through  the  for- 
est of  printed  stuff  that  now  surrounds  the 
young — a  path  along  which  they  may  walk 
and  get  wisdom  as  well  as  delight  as  they 
go— here  is  the  difficulty.  We  hear  much 
of  the  "practical"  in  these  days.  Noth- 
ing, after  all,  is  more  practical,  real,  closer 
to  life,  than  ideas,  and  those  good  ideas 
we  call  ideals.  And  nothing,  then,  can  be 
more  practical  in  schooling  than  such  work 
as  begets  in  a  pupil,  first  the  habit  of  read- 
ing, then  the  habit  of  good  reading.     Fron^ 
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this,  if  from  anywhere  come  ideas,  ideals; 
aod  that  sympathy  and  reasonableness  which 
go  to  make  one  a  fair-minded  man  and  a 
good  citizen.  Send  our  pupils,  then,  to  the 
Uhrary ;  and  that  they  may  browse  there  to 
their  best  advantage,  come  first  yourself  and 
learn  what  may  be  found  best  fitted  to  their 
tastes  and  characters. — Report  of  Librarian 
of  Denver  Schools, 


IN  MEMORY  OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 


MEMORIAL  SERMON  BY  DR.  WALLER. 


AN  appropriate  memorial  service  was  held 
Sunday,  May  loth,  at  2  p.  m.,  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  in 
memory  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Vhose 
services  in  organizing  this  school  for  the 
vork  of  educating  and  training  teachers 
will  never  be  forgotten  while  the  Common 
School  system  of  Pennsylvania  endures. 
The  entire  service  was  well  arranged  and 
conducted,  the  music,  specially  prepared, 
being  a  marked  feature.  President  Stahr, 
of  Franklin  and  Marshall,  made  the  opening 
prayer,  after  which  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  day  was  the  Sab- 
bath, and  that  he  was  addressing  a  great  body 
of  young  people,  spoke  much  as  follows: 

MEMORIAL  DISCOURSE. 

Taking  for  his  text  Philippians  iv.  8,  the 
Doctor  said  the  turning-points  of  history 
are  marked  by  lives  of  great  men,  whose 
biographies  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  give 
all  that  is  worth  knowing  in  human  history. 
The  value  of  this  instruction  is  not  the  less 
because  the  character  making  the  history  is 
recent.  No  unimportant  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania 
clusters  about  the  name  of  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham; and  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  his 
Memorial  Service  should  be  held  in  the 
great  school  which  he  organized.  As  pio- 
neer he  saw  possibilities  and  by  his  energy 
realized  them,  solving  a  problem  as  it  had 
never  been  solved  before. 

Coming  to  Millersville  in  April,  1855, 
with  the  reputation  established  by  nine  years' 
successful  work  at  Marietta  and  two  years  in 
the  county  superintendency,  his  energy  arid 
enthusiasm  brought  to  the  Lancaster  County 
Normal  Institute  150  students,  and  190  to 
the  Model  schools.  Serving  for  three 
mombs  without  compensation,  he  had  be- 
fore its  close  projected  the  Normal  School, 
which  was  immediately  established,  and  the 


next  spring  he  came  back  and  accepted 
(with  hesitation)  the  principalship,  resign- 
ing the  superintendency.  For  a  decade  fol' 
lowing  that  spring  of  1856,  he  devoted  his 
entire  energy  to  founding  and  developing 
a  Normal  School  that  should  realize  his 
ideal ;  and  upon  the  enactment  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  law,  his  school  was  brought 
under  the  act  of  1859,  after  some  modifica- 
tions prepared  by  him  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature,  and  Millersville  became  the  first 
and  only  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  its  essential  features  the  school  has  un« 
dergone  little  change.  In  character  of 
instruction  and  in  numbers  the  school  at 
once  took  high  rank  among  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  The  record  made  in  this 
and  in  other  States  by  the  pupils  of  those 
early  years,  is  in  no  danger  of  eclipse  by  that 
of  their  more  numerous  successors. 

As  Dr.  Wickersham  in  his  later  years  was 
permitted  to  look  upon  these  great  build'* 
ings,  the  excellence  of  the  appliances,  the 
quality  and  number  of  the  instructors,  the 
800  graduates,  and  the  23,000  names  en- 
rolled, he  must  have  fe^t  that  his  monument 
had  already  been  erected.  But  even  all  this 
gave  him  less  happiness  than  he  derived 
from  the  secure  place  he  held  in  the  hearts 
of  those  thousands  who  here  came  directly 
under  the  influence  of  his  exalted  character, 
his  skillful  instruction,  and  his  great  enthu- 
siasm,  and  who  at  the  very  time  of  his  depar- 
ture  were  maturing  plans  to  express  their 
devotion. 

Gifted  with  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fanatic,  the  tact  or  com- 
mon sense  of  the  politician — rare  and  almost 
impossible  combination — Dr.  Wickersham 
devoted  himself  to .  the  founding  of  this 
school.  Underlying  all  these  qualities, 
truth,  "honesty,  justice,  purity  of  life,  were 
conspicuous  in  Dr.  Wickersham.  The  gifts 
and  attainments  manifested  here  secured  for 
him  a  wider  field,  and  we  honor  to-day  not 
only  the  founder,  but  the  great  educator. 
An  educational  leader  was  needed  who  had 
great  organizing  power  combined  with  a 
scientific  view  of  the  work  of  education— 
and  such  a  leader  was  found  in  Dr.  Wicker* 
sham  during  the  fifteen  years  he  was  the 
head  of  the  department  representing  this 
important  interest.  While  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans  were  under  his  care  10,000  chil- 
dren were  provided  with  homes,  fed,  clothed, 
instructed  and  cared  for,  and  four  millions 
of  dollars  were  expended  \^pon  this  good 
work.  In  recognition  of  his  great  services, 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  La- 
fayette College,  and  after  his  retirement 
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from  the  State  Superintendency  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Denmark  by  President 
Arthur,  which  position  he  filled  until  forced 
by  ill  health  to  resign. 

To  understand  Dr.  Wickersham  more 
fully,  we  must  look  back  to  his  early  days  in 
Unionville  Academy,  where  under  the  in- 
struction of  Jonathan  Cause,  ''a  master  in 
the  teacher's  art,'*  he  and  Bayard  Taylor 
were  pupils  together.  Of  this  teacher  we 
shall  probably  learn  little  more ;  but  survey- 
ing these  two  men's  lives,  how  profoundly 
we  must  be  impressed  with  the  possibilities 
attending  the  work  of  the  teacher  of  even  a 
village  school — for  there  the  building  of 
this  character  began.  From  sixteen  to 
twenty  he  did  as  many  here  are  doing — 
alternately  taught  and  spent  his  salary  in 
attending  school ;  then  at  twenty  he  entered 
upon  nine  years'  work  at  Marietta  as  founder 
and  principal  of  the  academy,  during  which 
period  he  married  and  from  which  he 
emerged  as  the  first  County  Superintendent 
of  Lancaster,  and  thenceforward  was  in 
prominent  positions.  Two  years  in  the 
superintendency,  ten  years  at  Millersville, 
fifteen  years  State  Superintendent — and  all 
along  we  see  the  effect  of  the  work  done  at 
Unionville  and  at  Marietta.  There  the 
character  was  forged — thence  came  the  dig- 
nity, the  self  poise,  the  tireless  industry  that 
enabled  him  while  principal  of  this  large 
school  to  write  books  that  have  met  with 
world-wide  acceptance. 

Reared  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  he  ab- 
horred human  slavery,  was  an  outspoken 
abolitionist,  and  personally  aided  toward 
freedom  the  fugitives  that  came  to  his  door. 
He  believed  that  every  child  has  an  inalien- 
able right  to  an  education — ^not  simply  read- 
ing and  writing,  but  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
develop  along  any  line  of  activity  that  may 
offer  itself. 

This  man,  whose  influence  and  character 
have  been  felt  by  so  many,  who  was  admired 
by  many  and  respected  by  all — we  have  as- 
sembled here  to  commemorate.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  lesson  of  his  life  will 
have  been  fully  learned  only  when  it  brings 
us  in  admiration  and  love  to  Him  who  was 
the  source  of  every  admirable  trait. 

Is  it  courage?  Jesus  faced  death  for  his 
friends  Mary  and  Martha,  and  for  the  joy 
that  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame,  and  is  henceforth  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty*  on 
high. 

Is  it  enthusiasm?  He  not  only  had  a 
divine  spirit  within,  but  also  was  Himself 
divine;  and  he  so  energized  and  uplifted 


His  followers  that  those  Calilean  fishermen 
have  by  infusing  their  followers  with  like 
enthusiasm  transformed  the  world.  Enthu- 
siasm !  Christianity  is  enthusiasm. 

Is  it  tact,  common  sense?  The  incom- 
parable example,  the  very  incarnation  of  it, 
is  found  in  Him  who  was  so  sensitive  to,  so 
in  touch  with,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  grass 
and  flowers  of  the  field,  the  flocks  of  sheep, 
the  labors  of  the  farmers,  that  they  unfolded 
highest  hidden  truths  at  His  touch ;  in  Him 
who  was  equally  at  home  with  the  rustics 
of  Calilee  and  the  cultivated  Sadducees  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  learned  Pharisees  and 
the  untutored  crowds,  with  demoniacs  or 
with  little  children,  with  the  impotent  or 
with  Herod. 

Is  it  industry?  Jesus  was  but  twelve  years 
old  when  He  said,  ''  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?"  And  in  His      \ 
public  life  we  are  told  He  sometimes  had  not 
time  so  much  as  to  eat. 

Is  It  energy?  He  stilled  the  tempest, 
rebuked  disease,  restored  the  dead.  *  Is  it 
the  virtues  of  the  text?  He  was  the  truth. 
He  paid  his  debts — "that  take  and  pay  for 
me  and  thee."  He  was  just.  ''Render 
therefore,"  said  he  to  his  astonished  ques- 
tioners, ''unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's. ' '  He  was pure^  so  pure  that  all  were 
purified  who  caught  His  spirit.  He  is  the 
very  fountain  opened  in  Judah  for  sin  and 
uncleanness.  He  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest." 

He  was  hvely.  He  said,  "Suffer  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them 
not  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
He  honored  despised  womanhood.  He  had 
the  brightest  wit  and  the  tenderest  heart  the 
world  shall  ever  know.  "  He  is  the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand,  the  one  altogether 
lovely." 

At  the  close  of  the  address  the  speaker  led 
in  prayer,  and  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Stahr. 


Rosebud  lay  in  her  trundle-bed, 

With  her  small  hands  folded  over  her  head, 

And  fixed  her  innocent  eyes  on  me, 

While  a  thoughtful  shadow  came  over  their  glee. 

*<  Mamma/'  said  she,  "  when  I  go  to  sleep, 

I  pray  to  the  Father  my  soul  to  keep ; 

And  He  comes  and  carries  it  far  away 

To  the  beautiful  homes  where  His  angels  stay. 

I  gather  red  roses  and  lilies  so  white ; 

I  sing  with  the  angels  through  all  the  long  night ; 

And  when,  in  the  morning,  I  awake  from  my  sleep, 

He  gives  back  the  soul  I  gave  Him  to  keep. 

And  I  only  remember,  like  beautiful  dreams, 

The  garlands  of  lilies,  the  wonderful  streams." 
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PRESIDENT  PATTON  ON  TEACHING 
AND  THE  TEACHER.* 


WHILE  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
common  school  methods,  nor  a  reader 
•of  much  of  the  great  amount  of  pedagogics 
which  is  in  circulation,  I  hope  at  some  time 
to  be  more  familiar  with  both.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  person  can  be  a  pretty  good 
teacher  without  this  reading.  In  fact,  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  the  reading  on  these  sub- 
jects is  sometimes  carried  too  far.  It  is 
not  the  greatest  thing  for  a  teacher  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  or  she  has  graduated  from 
the  Nornoal  School  and  read  all  the  litera- 
ture of  pedagogics.  The  first  great  qualifi- 
<:ation  is  to  bring  a  pretty  large  personality 
into  the  work.  We  are  confronted  with  the 
^eat  fact  that  civilization  is  a  growth.  The 
society  of  to-day  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  society  of  five  hundred  years  ago. 
There  has  b€en  a  very  decided  upward 
movement  in  the  growth  of  man.  We  are 
trying  to  reproduce  in  this  microcosm  in 
eighteen  years  what  it  has  taken  four  or  five 
thousand  years  to  accomplish. 

This  has  been  brought  about  in  three 
ways.  Much  is  due  to  heredity.  The  lan- 
.guage  used  by  the  child  largely  depends 
upon  how  the  parents  talk.  The  best  way 
to  educate  a  child  in  respect  to  good  gram- 
mar is  to  provide  for  it  a  good  father  and 
mother.  The  child  will  then  talk  accurately 
by  intuition.  Otherwise  there  will  be 
trouble  in  overcoming  the  defects.  The  en  • 
Tironments  of  a  man  are  a  great  help. 
Some  men  get  more  by  attrition  than  many 
a  narrow- brained  man  gets  by  going 
through  college. 

Some  people  make  it  appear  that  educa- 
tion is  what  came  out  of  a  man  rather  than 
what  you  could  get  into  him.  One  of  the 
:great  faults  with  education  is  that  there  are 
plenty  of  forms  but  few  ideas.  This  is 
found  in  sermons,  orations,  and  papers. 
They  are  pretty  and  polished,  but  without 
sabstance.  The  world  is  getting  tired  of 
this.  The  ends  of  education  must  be  dis- 
cussed on  two  grounds — the  first  disciplin- 
ary and  theoretical,  the  other  utilitarian. 
There  are  mathematicians  who  know  the 
theory  of  numbers,  but  are  disgusted  with 
practical  rapid  work  as  taught  in  business 
colleges,  and  actually  wish  that  such  a  way 
of  using  numbers  did  not  exist.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  such  notions.     I  sympathize 

*  Extract  from  an  address  before  the  New  Jersey 
Teachers'  Association,  by  President  Francis  L.  Patton, 
-of  Princeton  College. 


with  the  father  who  wanted  his  boy  to  get 
an  education  with  which  to  earn  his  living. 

Where  the  good  teaching  is  done,  if  at  all, 
must  be  in  the  primary  school  departments. 
If  the  boy  is  ever  to  be  accurate  and  sure- 
footed in  after  life,  he  must  be  taught  it  in 
his  early  school-days.  The  teacher  who  has 
the  boy  when  learning  to  spell  and  write 
has  in  her  hands  his  future  fame  and  for- 
tune. If  he  does  not  learn  logic  in  propor- 
tion, he  will  never  learn  it. 

Of  all  the  fallacies  of  education  the  great- 
est is  to  endeavor  to  teach  a  child  to  think. 
The  child  has  little  business  to  think.  It 
has  little  to  think  with.  Give  it  facts,  and 
they  will  come  into  use  after  awhile.  I  do 
not  believe  in  teaching  a  child  all  the  little 
details  of  history,  like  memorizing  the  count- 
ies of  New  Jersey.  He  should  bs  taught  to 
discriminate.  Many  things  should  be  for- 
gotten. What  the  world  needs  today  is 
men  who  know  how  to  take  hold  of  the  big 
end  of  things.  The  world  is  dying  of 
specialization.  Everybody  must  be  a  spe- 
cialist. The  result  is  that  we  will  soon  have 
no  men  able  to  talk  on  general  subjects. 
There  is  a  large  place  in  the  future  for  the 
man  who  don't  know  so  much  abbut  any 
one  thing,  but  a  little  about  everything. 


HEREDITY  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  truths  which 
science  has  disclosed  to  us,  and  one 
which  is  replete  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  is  that  of  heredity.  Instead 
of  conceiving,  as  some  have  done,  that  each 
child  came  into  the  world  like  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper,  on  which  could  be  inscribed  at 
will  whatever  characters  we  choose  to  im- 
print, we  now  know  that  he  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  past  generations — the  result  of  many 
combinations  of  character,  with  certain  ap- 
titudes, tastes,  powers,  faculties,  and  tend- 
encies derived  from  his  various  ancestors. 
Just  as  some  of  his  features  are  said  to  re- 
semble father  or  mother,  or  more  distant 
relatives,  and  some  are  combinations  of 
several,  so  in  his  character  will  be  repre- 
sented certain  qualities  of  one  or  of  another, 
and  often  a  mingling  of  many,  which  to- 
gether produce  an  individuality  all  his  own, 
yet  gathered  from  past  sources.  It  may  be 
thought  that  if  this  be  so  there  can  not  be 
much  left  for  us  to  do.  If  each  child  is  to 
reproduce  the  past  in  various  forms,  and 
under  laws  over  which  we  can  have  no  con- 
trol, how  can  we  hope  to  alter,  by  our  inter- 
ference, what    is    so    irrevocably   settled? 
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How  can  we  trace  fresh  characters  on  tab- 
lets already  so  full  of  permanent  inscrip- 
tions? If  heredity  were  the  only  element 
in  the  building  of  humanity,  there  might 
be  force  in  such  an  inquiry ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case.  Professor  Bradford,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Educational  Review^  says : 
"  Evolution  works  by  two  factors,  namely, 
heredity,  or  that  which  tends  to  perma- 
nency; and  environment,  or  that  which 
tends  to  variation.  The  characteristic  of  the 
first  is  that  it  reproduces  the  past ;  of  the 
second,  that  it  adapts  to  new  conditions 
that  which  has  come  from  the  past.*'  This 
nature,  so  wonderfully  complex,  and  so 
faithfully  bearing  within  it  the  records  of 
the  past,  is  yet  responsive  to  every  touch 
from  without.  The  environment  of  sur- 
roundings of  the  child  or  man  always  exerts 
a  potent  sway  over  him.  The  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  sunshine,  the  climate,  of 
town  or  country,  of  wealth  or  poverty, 
of  civilization  or  barbarism,  of  care  or  neg- 
lect, of  affection  or  indifference,  of  every- 
thing external,  in  fact,  with  which  he  comes 
in  contact,  is  momentarily  moulding  him 
into  new  forms,  and  modifying,  in  various 
ways,  the  nature  which  he  has  derived  from 
the  past. 

Some  of  these  influences  are  beyond  our 
control,  but  many  of  them  are  within  our 
power,  and  it  is  on  this  well-grounded  truth 
that  all  our  efforts  at  training,  education, 
and  self  culture  should  be  based.  Many  of 
our  failures  in  these  attempts  come  from  not 
bearing  constantly  in  mind  these  two  ele- 
ments in  every  life.  Every  intelligent  work- 
man must  have  some  appreciation  of  the 
materials  with  which  he  works.  He  must 
know  what  can  and  can  not  be  done  with 
them  if  his  skill  is  to  be  effective.  To  deal 
with  them  all  alike  and  to  expect  that  the 
same  treatment  will  produce  the  same  re- 
sults, would  appeal  even  to  the  most  ordin- 
ary laborer  as  an  utter  absurdity.  Yet  in 
the  infinitely  more  intricate  and  complex 
nature  of  man,  where  no  two  minds  or 
hearts  or  dispositions  are  exactly  similar, 
bow  common  it  is  to  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods, to  urge  the  same  motives,  to  exert  the 
same  influences,  to  use  the  same  drill,  and 
then  to  be  utterly  astonished  that  the  same 
results  do  not  supervene.  If  the  builder 
gave  no  more  attention  to  the  different  vari- 
eties of  wood  than  we  give  to  the  varieties 
in  human  nature,  we  should  justly  deem  him 
incompetent  and  untrustworthy.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  far  more  than  for  any  curious 
research,  that  the  great  principle  of  hered- 
ity should  be  studied  in  its  manifold  bear- 


ings by  those  who  aim  to  train  children,  to 
influence  men,  or  to  improve  themselves.  If 
it  is  true,  it  is  full  of  meaning  to  us  all.  It 
suggests  that  if  we  would  make  impressions, 
or  form  habits,  or  instil  virtues,  or  correct 
faults,  we  must  know  something  of  the  na- 
ture we  thus  attempt  to  influence.  What  may 
be  effectual  in  one  instance  may  be  power- 
less in  another  and  ruinous  in  a  third,  for 
the  needs  are  as  varied  as  the  natures.  It 
is  because  that  which  the  individual  inherits- 
frora  past  ages,  while  ineradicable,  is  yet 
being  constantly  modified  by  what  comes  to 
him  from  without,  and  because  these  two- 
forces  are  always  co-operative,  that  he  who- 
would  direct  the  one  must  understand  the 
other.  If  it  be  said  that  this  view  fills  the 
whole  subject  of  education  with  difficulty, 
it  cannot  be  denied.  But  if  it  is  real  and 
honest  difficulty,  who  would  bury  it  out  of 
sight?  Must  it  not  be  faced  courageously, 
and  grappled  with  earnestly?  «The  possible 
has  always  sprung  out  of  what  seemed  at 
first  impossible,  and  this  is  no  exception.  So 
far  from  producing  discouragement,  it  opens 
up  new  fields  for  thought  and  for  work, 
which  afford  very  rich  promises  for  future 
harvests. — Phila,  Ledger, 


RELATION  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  TO 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARD.* 


BY  SUPT.  C.  F.  FOSTER. 


TH  E  idea  of  relations  suggests  that  of  rights  and 
obligations.  The  one  necessarily  involves 
the  other.  This  is  true,  whether  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  naturally  and  permanently  related, 
as  in  the  case  of  parent  and  child,  or  whether,, 
as  in  the  official  relation  now  under  considera- 
tion, they  are  voluntarily  and  temporarily  asso- 
ciated for  a  particular  purpose.  In  treating  the 
subject  assigned  for  this  paper,  however,  while 
it  may  be  necessary  to  name  the  general  obli- 
gations on  either  part  arising  from  the  relations 
of  the  superintendent  to  the  board,  and  in  some 
instances  to  give  definite  rules  of  action  derived 
from  the  nature  of  these  obligations,  it  will  be 
our  chief  aim  to  keep  in  view  the  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  relations  themselves,  as  this  is  the 
fundamental  idea  in  question.  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  define  the  position  which  we  as  super- 
intendents hold  relative  to  our  respective  boards 
of  directors,  as  it  may  be  indicated  to  us  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  and  by  the  authority  under 
which  it  was  first  established  and  is  still  main- 
tained. 

The  general  object  or  purpose  for  which  the 
superintendency  exists  is  inferred  from  a  single 
clause  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  may  be 

•This  paper  was  read  by  Supt.  C.  F.  Foster  of 
Chester,  Pa.,  at  the  late  meeting  of  City  and  Bor- 
ough Superintendents  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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presumed  to  be  the  basis  of  all  legislative  action 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  which  reads 
thus:  "The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools  wherein 
^11  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  above 
the  age  of  six  yesurs  may  be  educated/'  etc. 
The  authority  by  which  the  office  was  created, 
^o  far  as  the  city  and  borough  superintendency 
is  concerned,  is  found  in  the  Act  of  Assembly 
passed  April  9,  1867.  Any  modification  of  the 
relations  thus  established  between  superintend- 
ents and  directors  may  be  gathered  from  sub- 
sequent legislation  in  which  the  duties  and 
powers  of  each  are  limited  or  defined. 

From  these  sources,  we  learn  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  superintendent  to  the  board  are  of 
three  kinds,  and  may  be  distinctly  classified  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Business  Relation. 

2.  The  Official  Relation. 

3.  The  Professional  Relation. 

In  the  first  of  these,  the  superintendent  ap- 
pears as  employe  ;  in  the  second,  as  agent;  and 
m  the  third,  as  counselor, 

I.  Adopting  this  classification,  we  will   first 
discuss  the  Business  relation,  or  such  as  ordi- 
oarily  exists  between  two  parties  held  together 
by  a  contract,  in  which  one  appears  as  the 
employ^  of  the  other, — assuming  in  this  case, 
of  course,  that  the  board  is  a  representative 
body  acting  for  the  people.    It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  office 
<kr  prmession  to  place  it  on  a  level  with  the 
common  occupations  of  life,  wherein  a  man  is 
supposed  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  labor 
at  a  certain  money  rate.    Yet,  as  bread-winners 
and  wage-earners,  we  must  stand  in  the  common 
lot;  and  there  is  consolation  in  the  thought 
that  this  is  the  very  lowest  view  of  the  situation ; 
hence,  we  have  here  presented  it  first  for  con- 
sideration.   In  a  strictly  business  aspect,  by  his 
association  with  the  board,  the  superintendent 
is  bound  to  perform  a  certain  service,  and  is 
eutided  to  an  equivalent  for  that  service.    As  a 
public  servant  he  is  responsible  to  the  people, 
but  more  directly  to  the  body  of  men  who  have 
elected  him,  and  who  fix  his  salary.    The  con- 
tract is  ratified  on  the  one  part  by  the  commis- 
sion issued  by  the  State  Department,  and  on 
the  other  by  his  oath  taken  oefore  the  proper 
authority.    He  thereby  consents  to  do  the  work 
of  the  superintendency  and  accepts  the  proffered 
salary,  which  cannot  henceforth  be  diminished 
during  his  official  term,  but  which  may  at  any 
time  be  increased  to  make  it  an  equivalent  for 
the  amount  and  kind  of  service  rendered.    The 
details  of  this  service  are  not  specified  in  the 
law,  but  within  certain  limits  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  board.    In  section  10  of  the  Act 
of  April  9,  1867,  concerning  city  and  borough 
superintendents,  it  is  stated  that  "they  are  to 
perforai  all  the  duties  by  law  enjoined  upon 
county  superintendents,  and  to  discharge  such 
other  duties  as  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  their  respective  boards  of  directors  may 
require."    One  point  in  this  connection  is  to  be 
especiaUy  noticed.    In  the  interpretation  of  this 
law,  the   Department  renders    the    following 


opinion :  "The  Legislature,  in  fixing  the  salaries 
of  superintendents,  intended  that  they  should 
devote  their  whole  time  to  their  special  duties.'* 
The  same  principle  is  laid  down  as  a  rule  of 
action  for  the  board,  in  these  words:  "Persons 
who  will  be  engaged  in  other  professions,  while 
attempting  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  office, 
should  not  receive  the  support  of  directors.*' 
This,  in  my  opinion,  precludes  a  superintendent 
from  acting  as  book  agent,  performing  editorial 
work,  managing  an  educational  bureau,  or 
traveling  over  the  State  as  an  institute  instructor 
or  lecturer.  His  business  is  purely  local,  and 
his  time  belongs  to  the  community  in  which  his 
election  has  placed  him. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  in  doing  these  other 
things  he  is  broadening  his  influence,  and  in- 
troducing himself  to  fields  where  he  will  receive 
a  larger  compensation  for  his  labor.  Materially 
and  professionally  he  may  obtain  this  enlarge- 
ment, but  his  reputation  for  business  integnty 
will  not  be  profited  thereby.  The  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty  in  one's  legitimate  sphere  ought 
to  be  depended  on  as  the  best  guaranty  of 
advancement.  Moreover,  permanency  in  our 
profession  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  In  any 
given  locality,  a  superintendent  can  accomplish 
in  three  years  little  more  than  the  laying  of  a 
foundation  for  future  usefulness.  He  needs  to 
plan  for  the  coming  ten  years  at  least,  and  then 
stay  if  possible  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  for  no 
one  can  do  this  work  like  himself.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  superintendent  is  primarily  and 
almost  exclusively  with  the  local  work  in  hand, 
and  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  should  centre  in 
that  work.  Like  Nehemiah,  he  may  not  "come 
down,"  nor  should  he  be  over-solicitous  for  an 
invitation  to  "  come  up  higher,"  so  long  as  he 
is  fairly  prosperous  and  unhindered.  Faithful 
service  in  his  own  field  will  in  time  exact  an 
ample  compensation.  It  will  also  fix  for  a 
lengthened  period  the  tenure  of  office,  not  per- 
haps in  the  way  of  legal  enactment,  but  by  just 
inference  forced  upon  the  appointing  board, 
causing  the  superintendent  to  be  regarded  as 
the  best  successor  of  himself,  in  preference  to 
all  political  rivals  or  personal  fiiends  and  favor- 
ites of  directors.  If  he  properly  meets  the' obli- 
gations arising  from  the  relations  into  which  he 
enters  at  the  time  of  his  election,  he  is  entitled 
to  a  reflection  for  an  indefinite  number  of  terms 
— no  matter  who  may  be  desiring  his  place.  In 
spite  of  the  three  years'  limitation,  we  argue  for 
permanency  in  the  relation,  and  suggest  that 
every  superintendent  put  himself  in  training  for 
the  position  which  he  already  holds — and  not 
stretch  out  one  hand  with  a  broad  sweep  as  an 
advertisement,  while  he  feebly  performs  with 
the  other  his  own  legitimate  duties.  I  regard  it 
as  a  favorable  comment  upon  the  city  superin- 
tendency represented  in  this  Association,  that 
twelve  of  its  members  are  holding  the  same 
positions  which  they  held  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  when  there  were  only  twenty-six  city  and 
borough  superintendents  in  the  State,  and  that 
one,  at  least,  our  honored  president,  has  passed 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  the  community 
where  he  has  labored  with  so  much  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  interests  of  education. 
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2.  We  next  consider  the  strictly  Official  re- 
lation, or  that  of  agent.  The  word  signifies  one 
who  acts  for,  or  in  place  of  another.  The 
s]3ecial  function  of  an  agent  is  to  execute  the 
will  of  the  party  for  whom  he  acts.  In  doing 
this  he  may  be  invested  by  his  superior  with 
almost  unlimited  discretionary  power,  with  the 
single  condition  of  reporting  from  time  to  time 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  an  account  of  the 
business  in  charge.  Such  is  the  superintend- 
ent's relation  to  the  board  as  its  executive 
officer,  or  agent.  He  is  expected  to  carry  out 
the  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations; 
and  beyond  this  he  may  to  a  certain  extent 
pursue  his  own  line  of  policy,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board. 

Prior  to  1867,  the  management  of  the  public 
schools  in  cities  was  upon  the  same  basis  as 
that  of  the  country  districts,  being  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  boards  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  By 
the  establishing  of  the  city  and  borough  super- 
intendency,  a  division  of  labor  occurred,  al- 
though no  very  definite  line  has  been  drawn  to 
show  what  portion  has  fallen  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  the  character  of  agent.  There  are 
certain  duties  which  undoubtedly  belong  by 
right  to  the  board  of  directors.  These  are  by 
law  inalienable.  There  are  others  which  may 
be  delegated  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  officer  who 
has  been  elected  and  commissioned  to  act  for 
them .  No  superintendent  would  think  of  claim- 
ing the  right  to  fix  the  tax  rate,  erect  school 
buildings,  furnish  supplies  or  appoint  teachers. 
These  functions  belong  exclusively  to  the  board, 
and  the  law  prescribes  in  each  case  the  manner 
in  which  the  duty  shall  be  performed.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  considered  right  and  proper  for 
the  superintendent,  either  by  himself  or  in  con- 
junction with  a  committee  of  the  board,  to 
assume  charge  of  the  internal  management  of 
the  schools,  virtually  exercising  control  over 
them  in  nearly  all  details  of  the  work.  Under 
this  head,  as  established  by  precedent  or  sanc- 
tioned by  decisions  of  the  Department,  come  the 
admission  and  transfer  of  pupils,  grading  and 
pronf  otions,  ordinary  cases  of  aiscipline,  settling 
difficuhies  between  parents  and  teachers,  ar- 
ranging for  substitutes,  etc.  The  expression, — 
''  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  the  by- 
laws, rules  and  regulations  of  their  respective 
boards  of  directors  may  require,'* — covers  a 
broad  ground,  and  gives  considerable  range  for 
the  exercise  of  extensive  authority  on  the  part 
of  the  accredited  agent  of  the  board.  For  ex- 
ample, the  statute  allows  the  directors  to  sus- 
pend or  expel  pupils  from  school  for  cause. 
The  ruling  of  the  Department  in  Decision  no, 
is  that  "  a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  until 
the  board  can  be  called  together  to  act  upon  the 
matter."  In  nearly  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where 
a  city  or  borough  superintendent  is  in  charge, 
he  is  competent  to  act  for  the  board  without 
bringing  the  matter  before  them,  and  having 
adjusted  the  difficulty  may  reinstate  the  child. 
If,  however,  expulsion  is  necessary,  this  right 
belongs  only  to  the  board  and  cannot  be  dele- 
gated.   This  is  a  sample  of  the  many  instances 


in  which  the  interpretation  of  the  law  ascribing 
certain  functions  to  the  body  of  men  chosen  to 
act,  adapts  itself  to  circumstances  and  allows 
these  functions  to  be  wholly  or  in  part  assumed 
by  a  proxy.  It  is  well,  however,  that  everything^ 
of  a  doubtful  nature  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
parties  should  be  made  specifically  clear,  in 
those  ''  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,'*  to  which 
we  have  several  times  alluded. 

It  is  important  to  add,  that  while  the  superin* 
tendent  is  agent  of  the  board,  he  is  in  no  sense^ 
the  agent  of  one  director  or  of  any  number  of 
directors  short  of  the  constitutional  majority. 
He  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions,  and  on  any 
question  of  policy  may  claim  the  test  of  a  vote. 
If  overruled,  he  must  submit;  but,  no  individ- 
ual director  or  minority  of  the  board  may  law- 
fully interfere  to  obstruct  his  course  of  action ; 
and  in  his  supervision  of  the  schools  it  should 
be  conceded  that  all  that  pertains  to  their  inter- 
nal management,  including  control  of  princi- 
pals, teachers  and  pupils,  must  come  by  his 
sole  authority  or  through  him  by  order  of  the 
board. 

3.  Last  and  highest  of  all,  is  the  Professional 
relation.  There  is  a  dignity  in  this  approach- 
ing that  of  absolute  independence.  It  is  based 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  the  special  qualifications  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  for  the  position  which  he  oc- 
cupies. The  law  says,  he  must  be  "  a  person 
of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements,  and  skill 
in  the  art  of  teaching ; "  that  he  must  |K>ssess 
either  "  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  em- 
powered to  grant  literary  degrees,  or  a  diploma 
or  State  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  State  normal  school,  a  profes- 
sional certificate  from  a  county,  city  or  borough 
superintendent  of  good  standing,  is^ed  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of 
competency  from  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools;"  and  that  he  must  have 
had  "  successful  experience  in  teaching  within 
three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election."  How 
many  of  the  body  electing  him  possess  these 
qualifications?  The  men  composing  our  boards 
of  directors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim  to  be  experts 
in  the  science,  or  adepts  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
They  are  neither  students  in  pedagogy,  nor 
practical  educators.  A  large  majority  of  them» 
while  good  business  managers  and  worthy  of- 
ficials, need  instruction  and  advice  concerning 
the  best  methods  of  conducting  school  work. 
In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  the  superintendent 
is  professionally, — or  ought  to  be, — not  simply 
the  peer,  but  the  superior  of  the  body  of  men 
to  whom  he  is  officially  responsible.  What,, 
then,  is  more  suitable  than  that  he  should  in  a 
judicious  way  act  as  counselor?  The  results  of 
his  experience  and  observation  should  be 
sought  by  the  board  and  freely  given  by  him 
on  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
schools.  Though  not  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
meetings,  his  voice  should  be  heard,  and  his 
influence  felt,  in  the  discussion  of  methods  and 
plans  for  improvement,  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  in  furnishing  supplies,  and  indeed  in 
all  details  of  the  educational  work.  If  he  is 
really  qualified  for  his  position,  and  has  ac- 
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quired  a  reputation  for  sound  judfrment  and 
efficient  action,  the  confidence  which  that  repu- 
tation inspires  will  give  him  a  power  in  the 
board  far  above  that  which  any  legislation  could 
confer  upon  him.  It  is  in  this  character  of 
counselor,  inspiring  the  best  thought  and  senti- 
ment, calling  forth  the  highest  endeavor,  and 
bringing  into  most  efficient  activity  those  ex- 
terior forces  on  which  he  must  depend  for  aid 
in  bis  profession,  that  he  fills  his  true  sphere  as 
an  educator. 

Beyond  this,  the  law  has  made  him  also  a 
kind  of  regulator  of  the  sytem  of  which  he  forms 
a  part.  In  the  words  of  our  State  Superintend- 
ent: "  As  the  board  of  directors  is  in  its  sphere 
the  ultimate  unit,  so  is  the  superintendent  on 
the  next  step  above.  While  they  control  the 
schools,  provide  the  buildings,  and  elect  the 
teachers,  he  decides  who  may  not  be  elected, 
by  his  control  of  the  issue  of  certificates."  We 
may  add,  that  there  are  other  instances  in 
which  he  exercises  a  restraining  and  almost 
judicial  power  over  the  board.  By  the  act  of 
April  2,  1885,  relating  to  scientific  temperance 
instruction  in  the  schools,  it  is  made  his  duty  to 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion any  failure  or  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part 
to  make  provision  for  instruction  in  physiology 
and  hygiene  ;  and  such  failure  or  neglect  may 
be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  withoTding  the 
Stale  appropriation  appertaining  to  that  district. 
If,  moreover,  they  refuse  to  provide  suitable 
accommodations  for  the  children,  or  do  not  keep 
the  schools  open  the  requisite  time,  or  in  any 
other  way  obstruct  the  proper  working  of  the 
school  laws,  the  superintendent,  in  his  annual 
returns  to  the  Department,  has  a  key  to  the 
correction  of  the  evil. 

We  have  now  briefly  outlined  the  relations 
which  the  superintendent  holds  to  the  board, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  kind,  wherein  he  was 
considered  simply  as  employ^,  and  ending  with 
the  strictly  professional  view  of  the  case,  in 
which  he  stands  related  to  them  as  counselor, 
and  even  as  regulator  of  their  acts.  We  are 
struck  with  the  wisdom  of  those  who  devised 
the  law  by  which  these  relations  were  estab- 
lished. The  educational  leaders  of  1854  and 
1867  wrought  well.  Their  work  has  but  little 
need  of  repairs.  The  two  parties  thus  brought 
into  relation  stand  as  complements  of  each 
other,  in  a  nicely  balanced  system.  The  func- 
tions of  each  are  sufficiently  well-defined  in  the 
law.  The  employ6  is  no  menial ;  the  agent  is 
not  a  tool ;  the  counselor  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing because  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity;  and  as  guardian  of  the  law,  he  is  competent 
to  interpret  it  and  see  that  it  is  duly  observed. 
If  he  cannot  have  a  vote  in  the  meetings  of  the 
board,  this  is  no  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
things.  If  he  cannot  appoint  his  own  teachers,  it 
is  better  as  it  is :  the  experiment  of  granting  him 
this  power  has  been  made  elsewhere,  but  with 
it  have  come  great  responsibilities  and  a  great 
nsk,  which  in  more  than  one  instance  has  re- 
sulted in  the  removal  of  the  superintendent 
from  his  position. 

In  viewine  the  situation  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  Pennsylvania  school  officer,  I  have  been 


led  to  the  conviction  that  the  superintendency 
in  this  Commonwealth  Stands  on  as  favorable  a 
footing  for  the  development  of  the  best  results 
in  school  work,  as  that  of  any  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, and  that  we  as  superintendents  have  reason 
to  congratulate  ourselves  that  there  is  such  a 
harmonious  cooperatioil  of  the  educational 
forces  generated  under  our  present  public 
school  system. 


A  GERMAN  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 


BY  H.  H.  BOYESEN. 


THE  Germans  are  disposed  to  over-edu- 
cate their  children.  They  pay  toa 
little  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
body,  and  too  much  to  that  of  the  mind. 
Making  due  allowance  for  this  tendency,  I 
find  much  that  is  admirable  in  instruction 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  German 
schools,  especially  in  the  best  schools  of 
Berlin.  I  one  day  obtained  a  permit  to  be 
present  at  the  lesson  in  geography  in  the 
lowest  class,  the  Sexta,  The  pupils  were  all 
boys  about  eight  or  nine  years  old.  This 
was  the  second  or  third  lesson  of  the  school 
year,  and  accordingly  very  elementary. 
The  teacher,  a  man,  called  up  a  small  boy 
and  asked  him  pleasantly  where  he  lived. 
The  boy  replied  that  he  lived  in  Ritter 
Strasse. 

"Where  in  Ritter  Strasse?"  asked  the 
teacher. 

"Number  171." 

"  Mark  on  the  blackboard  the  place  where 
your  house  is.  Right.  Now,  when  you 
started  for  school  this  morning,  in  what 
direction  did  you  walk?" 

The  little  boy  looked  for  a  moment  per- 
plexed, and  the  teacher  said :  "  Did  you 
walk  north,  south,  east,  or  west  ?" 

"  I.don't  know. 

"Then  let  us  try  to  find  out.  Was  the 
sun  shining  when  you  started  from  home?'* 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  have  the  sun  behind  you  or  in 
front  of  you,  or  on  your  right  or  left  hand  ?"" 

"  For  a  while  I  had  it  in  front  of  me." 

"  In  what  direction  did  you  then  walk?"' 

"Toward  the  east." 

"Right.  And  how  long  did  you  walk, 
toward  the  east  ?  Or  did  you  continue  ta 
walk  toward  the  east  all  of  the  time? " 

"No;  only  until  I  turned  the  corner  of 
Prinzen  Strasse." 

How  long  was  that  ?  " 

"  About  five  minutes." 

"  Put  down  the  corner  of  Prinzen  Strasse 
on  the  blackboard,  and  bear  in  mind  that 
the  direction  from  your  house  was  eastward ^ 
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imd  the  distance  was  as  far  as  you  walked 
in  five  minutes.  In  what  direction  did  you 
walk  after  having  turned  the  corner?  *' 

And  so  on.  This  boy  was  made  to  de- 
scribe and  then  to  delineate  his  course;  and 
then  another  boy  was  taken.  There  was  a 
constant  appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence 
and  experience.  The  first  boy  had  been 
made  to  draw  a  correct  map  of  the  road  he 
took  to  school.  The  second  boy,  who 
lived  in  a  different  part  of  the  city,  was 
made  to  do  the  same,  fitting  his  lines  and 
-distances  correctly  to  those  of  the  first.  A 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  pupil  were  called  up 
and  required  to  do  the  same,  and  in  the 
^nd  the  blackboard  exhibited  a  rough  but 
fairly  correct  map  of  a  considerable  part  of 
ihe  city  of  Berlin. — Christian  Union. 


CANST  THOU  GUIDE  ARCTURUS? 


BY  E.  W.  MAUNDER. 


ARCTURUS  was  the  star  that  first  taught 
men  that  the  so-called  fixed  stars  'had 
movements  of  their  own.  He  seems  to  move 
more  swiftly  across  the  sky  than  any  other 
of  the  brighter  stars.  True,  the  unaided  eye 
■could  never  detect  its  motion  in  a  single 
jrear,  or  even  in  several  years ;  but  its  drift 
is  most  perceptible  in  a  telescope,  and  in  the 
course  of  generations  its  change  of  place  is 
rendered  very  evident.  In  eight  hundred 
years  it  will  traverse  a  portion  of  the  sky 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  full  moon ;  in 
the  two  thousand  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  the  first  catalogue  of  which 
we  know«^that  of  Hipparchus — it  has  trav- 
eled two  and  a  half  times  that  distance. 

Already  we  have  drawn  upon  three  coun- 
tries for  our  information.  The  ''annual 
proper  motion,"  the  apparent  distance  in 
the  sky,  that  is  to  say,  which  Arcturus  trav- 
-erses  in  a  year — has  been  deduced  by  a  Ger- 
man astronomer  from  a  comparison  of  a 
Oreenwich  catalogue  of  the  last  century  with 
a  Russian  one  of  this.  For  further  informa- 
tion we  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  Dr.  Elkin  of 
the  Yale  College  Observatory  informs  us  in 
his  annual  report  of  date  June  7,  1888,  that 
the  ''annual  parallax''  of  Arcturus  is  "+ 
0.018  deg." 

Dry  figures  these,  but  their  meaning  is  a 
marvelous  one.  They  mean  that,  as  viewed 
from  the  distance  of  Arcturus,  the  entire  or- 
bit of  the  earth  around  the  sun  would  look 
no  larger  than  the  circumference  of  a  half- 
penny at  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  Note 
I  hat  it  is  not  the  huge  bulk  of  the  earth,  nor 


even  that  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  hundred 
times  greater  in  diameter,  which  would  ap- 
pear so  infinitesimally  small  when  seen  froai 
Arcturus,  but  the  entire  orbit  of  the  earthy 
186  millions  of  miles  across. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  know  how  large 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  would  be  as  seen  froia 
Arcturus.  We  know  it  because  the  real  I 
change  in  the  position  of  the  earth  as  it 
passes  in  six  months  from  one  side  of  its  or- 
bit to  the  other,  makes  the  star  appear  to 
change  its  place  by  a  very  small  amount. 
The  star  seems  to  travel  round  a  tiny  orbit 
in  the  year,  and  this  orbit  that  it  seems  to 
follow  must  be  just  the  same  apparent  size 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  as  the  real  orbit  of 
the  earth  would  be  as  seen  from  Arcturus. 
As,  however,  the  star  has  a  real  forward 
motion  of  its  own,  the  actual  effect  of  the 
change  of  the  earth's  place  on  the  appar- 
ent motion  of  the  star  is  not,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  the  star  were  really  at  rest,  to 
make  it  seem  to  revolve  in  an  orbit,  so 
much  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  follow  a 
winding,  rather  than  a  straight  course. 

The  distance  of  Arcturus  would  be  marvel 
enough  if  that  fact  stood  alone.  It  would 
speak  of  a  universe  of  all  but  infinite  vast- 
ness,  a  universe  too  great  for  our  feeble 
thought  ever  really  to  fathom.  But  two 
other  facts  stand  out  which  set  the  marvel 
higher.  The  one  is  the  exceeding  swiftness 
with  which  Arcturus  is  seen  to  move,  the 
other  the  brightness  with  which  it  shines. 
Taking  its  annual  motion  at  the  figures  Dr. 
Elkin  has  adopted,  we  find  that  the  distance 
the  star  travels  in  the  year,  as  seen  from  our 
standpoint,  is  127  times  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  as 
seen  from  the  standpoint  of  Arcturus. 
Twenty-four  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  \ 
in  a  year ;  374  miles  in  every  second  of 
time. 

No  work  of  man,  no  terrestrial  experience, 
can  give  us  an  idea  of  a  speed  like  this ;  and  ^ 
even  in  comparison  with  the  velocities  of 
other  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  it  appears 
remarkable.  Let  us  in  imagination  take  up 
a  station  at  a  convenient  height  above  the 
earth's  orbit,  and  at  a  distance  of  900,000 
miles  in  advance  of  it.  At  that  point  we 
should  see  our  earthly  home  shining  in  the 
distance  about  the  size  of  the  full  moon  as 
it  appears  to  us  now.  Ere  long  we  should 
notice  that  it  was  growing  larger  and  larger 
as  it  hurried  forward.  In  six  hours  it  would 
have  doubled  its  diameter,  in  threc^ours 
more  it  would  have  doubled  it  again,  bodfe""  "^ 
the  whole  heaven  would  be  filled  by  the  ad- 
vancing globe;   the  hemisphere  first  pre- 
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^nted  to  us  would  pass  under,  and  some 
thirteen  hoars  after  we  first  saw  it,  it  would 
msh  past  us.  One  minute  would  barely 
•elapse  while  London  and  its  spreading  sub- 
urb were  passing  by.  And  yet  in  compar- 
ison with  the  speed  of  Arcturus  the  earth 
travels  at  a  snail's  pace. 

We  cannot  calculate  certainly  the  size  of 
Arcturus.  It  is  very,  very  many  times 
larger  than  the  sun,  and,  if  its  surface  shines 
no  brighter,  it  must  be  more  than  a  million - 
fold  as  large — large  enough  to  fill  up  all  the 
^pace  between  us  and  the  sun.  It  is  the 
swiftest,  and,  so  far  as  our  information  goes, 
the  largest  star  of  which  we  yet  know  \  at 
once  the  Titan  and  the  winged  Mercury  of 
the  celestial  orbs. 

'<  Canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his 
sons?'*  We  cannot  guess  the  motive  power 
which  drives  the  great  star  at  such  a  speed. 
We  recognize  the  compelling  force  urging 
our  world  along ;  but  gravitation  can  give 
us  no  clue  whatever  to  the  flight  of  Arcturus. 
We  can  only  say  ''It  is  the  will  of  God." — 
Sunday  Magazine, 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING.  * 


BY  PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  I  unexpectedly 
found  myself  charged  with  the  supervis- 
ion of  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  schools, 
about  three  hundred  of  which  were  in  the 
country,  and  the  others  in  the  cities  and 
villages  of  the  same  county.  In  going  about 
among  these  schools,  certain  differences 
between  the  two  classes  strongly  attracted 
my  attention.  The  observations  then  made, 
and  since  that  time  verified  in  a  wider  field, 
seem  to  point  to  certain  tendencies  and  re- 
sults in  the  school  work  of  cities,  which 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. My  observations  were  made  in 
towns  and  cities  of  thirty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants or  fewer.  Whether  the  same  condi- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  larger  cities  I  do 
Bot  know. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  differences 
referred  to : 

I.  Pupils  in  the  country  schools  pursuing 
certain  studies  are  usually  older  than  pupils 
in  the  city  schools  pursuing  the  same  studies 
at  the  same  stage.  In  the  primary  schools, 
this  difference  of  age  is  not  marked,  but  it 
increases  in  the  higher  grades.  In  the 
period  covered  by  the  last  third  of  an  or- 

*Read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion, at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


dinary  graded  school  course,  it  will  amount 
to  from  three  to  five  years. 

2»  Pupils  who  have  advanced  to  the  work 
of  the  upper  grades  by  studying  in  the 
country,  and  who  afterwards  enter  their 
proper  grade  in  a  city  school,  generally 
show  more  working  power,  greater  energy, 
more  power  of  concentration,  require  less 
aid  from  the  teacher,  and  will  go  further  in 
overcoming  obstacles  by  their  own  inherent 
force,  than  students  who  have  come  up  reg- 
ularly through  the  lower  grades  of  the 
school.  The  country -trained  pupils  make 
more  rapid  progress,  completing  two  years 
of  the  course  in  one  more  frequently  than 
city  pupils. 

3.  Pupils  who  receive  their  early  educa- 
tion in  country  schools  usually  make  stronger 
students  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
than  those  trained  in  cities.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  on  both  sides ;  but  the  rule 
is  as  stated. 

4.  A  large  majority  of  men  in  public  life 
and  in  the  learned  professions  were  country 
born,  and  received  their  early  education  in 
country  schools.  The  condition  of  things 
found  by  the  Rev.  Washington  Gladden  in 
a  New  England  city  might  easily  be  paral- 
leled elsewhere.  Similar  investigation  made 
in  a  city  of  fifteen  thousand  souls,  the  cap- 
ital of  a  Western  State,  showed  that  every 
State  officer,  from  the  governor  down,  two 
of  the  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  judges  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Sute  District  Courts,  the  United  States  At- 
torney, all  but  one  of  the  professors  in  the 
State  university,  the  mayor  and  town 
council,  and  two  thirds  of  all  the  lawyers 
and  leading  merchants  of  the  city,  had  been 
born  and  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education  in  the  country. 

Just  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark 
made  to  me  by  a  Western  judge,  himself  a 
fine  scholar  and  a  friend  of  education.  The 
city  in  which  he  lived  prided  herself  on  her 
public  schools,  and  at  this  time  possessed  as 
good  a  corps  of  teachers  as  could  be  found 
in  the  country.  He  said,  *'I  wish  I  had  a 
good  country  school  to  send  my  boy  to.** 
To  my  surprised  inquiry  for  the  reasons,  he 
replied,  in  substance,  that  he  had  observed 
the  superior  chances  in  life  possessed  by 
country  over  city  boys;  and  though  he 
could  not  clearly  point  out  the  reasons,  he 
felt  that  it  was  an  advantage  on  the  whole 
to  have  a  boy  brought  up  in  the  country. 

It  would  seem  that  such  results  as  these 
are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  might  have 
been  expected.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
city  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  better  housed, 
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have  more  illustrative  apparatus,  are  pro- 
vided with  more  skilful  teachers,  are  more 
comfortably  arranged,  are  taught  more 
months  in  the  year,  are  under  more  efficient 
supervision;  in  short,  are  better  equipped 
in  all  ways  than  are  the  country  schools. 
Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  pupils  of 
the  country  schools,  in  the  race  of  life, 
distance  their  town-bred  competitors. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these 
things  come  by  chance.  There  must  be 
somewhere  adequate  reasons  which,  when 
found  and  understood,  will  account  for 
them.     Can  such  reasons  be  found  ? 

The  causes  of  the  results  spoken  of  are, 
in  part  at  least,  capable  of  being  identified, 
and  some  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  is  the  too 
close  confinement  of  pupils  in  school  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  course.  The  constraint 
of  school  at  this  age  is  felt  to  be  particularly 
irksome.  It  is  not  strange  that  five  hours' 
confinement  a  day  for  ten  months  of  the 
year  should  be  thought  tiresome  by  children. 
In  some  States  the  terms  are  rarely  more 
than  three  months  long,  and  these  divided 
one  from  another  by  a  vacation.  Besides, 
school  life  in  the  country  is  more  lively  than 
life  out  of  school :  while  in  cities  the  re- 
verse is  often  the  fact.  It  is  not  strange 
that  school  life  in  towns,  during  the  earlier 
years,  is  felt  by  many  pupils  to  be  monoto- 
nous. 

2.  By  continuous-  attendance  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  pupils  are  enabled  to 
advance  faster  and  farther  in  their  studies 
than  in  the  country.  In  some  respects  this 
is  an  advantage ;  and  were  the  minds  of  the 
children  directed  to  such  subjects  or  studies 
only  as  are  adapted  to  their  capacity,  no 
harm  would  result.  But,  unfortunately, 
this  is  not  always  judiciously  managed  ;  and 
so  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  pupils  wrest- 
ling with  subjects  utterly  beyond  their  com- 
prehension. Once  out  of  their  depth,  they 
are  literally  carried  along  by  the  skill  and 
painstaking  laboc  of  the  much-enduring 
teacher.  Then  infinitesimal  lessons,  con- 
stant drilling,  memorizing  of  reasons  which 
never  touch  the  understanding,  and  surface 
learning,  become  the  order  of  the  day.  As 
a  pure  achievement  of  patient  toil  under 
difficulties,  the  work  done  at  this  stage,  by 
many  faithful  teachers,  is  something  re- 
markable. But  the  results  are  not  worthy — 
are  utterly  unworthy-— of  the  earnest  labor 
by  which  the  teacher  gains  them.  Things 
learned  in  this  way  do  not  strengthen  the 
mind ;  they  cripple  it  instead,  by  creating 
pernicious  intellectual  habits. 


When  a  pupil  clearly  comprehends  what 
he  learns,  his  mind  is  stimulated  to  a  healthy 
activity,  which  in  time,  renders  mental 
exertion  pleasant.  But  when  intellectual 
tasks  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the  learner,, 
when  they  are  such  that  he  lacks  maturity 
of  mind  to  comprehend,  his  activity  is 
enfeebled,  his  energy  relaxed,  and  he  is 
weakened  instead  of  strengthened  by  such 
training. 

In  the  highest  class  of  a  grammar  school 
in  a  city,  I  once  saw  a  teacher  spend  half  an 
hour,  and  exhaust  all  his  tact  and  skill,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  teach  the  pupils  ta 
understand  the  geometrical  definitions  of  a 
point  and  a  line.  The  pupils  would  average 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  years,  and  were  as 
intelligent  as  pupils  usually  are.  The  diffi- 
culty was  they  had  not  reached  that  stage 
of  mental  development  which  enabled  them 
to  grasp  such  abstractions. 

A  well-known  Boston  boy,  Ben  Franklin, 
tells  us  that,  when  about  ten  years  old,  he 
utterly  failed  in  arithmetic,  though  assisted 
by  a  good  teacher;  but  that  some  years 
afterwards  he  found,  on  taking  up  the  same 
subject,  he  was  able  to  master  it  alone 
without  difficulty. 

This  premature  forcing  of  children  into 
work  too  difficult  for  them  is  finelys  atirised 
by  Dickens  in  his  account  of  Dr.  Blimber*s 
school,  where  the  boys  were  treated  like  hot- 
house flowers:  "They  all  blew  before 
their  time:  mental  green  peas  were  produced 
at  Christmas  or  an  intellectual  asparagus 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  Greek  and  Latin  vegetable  was  got 
off  the  driest  twigs  of  boys  in  the  frostiest  of 
circumstances.*' 

3.  Pupils  in  city  schools  usually  carry  on 
more  subjects  at  the  same  time  than  in  cus- 
tomary in  the  country.  In  city  schools,  a 
large  number  of  subjects  are  kept  abreast;  in 
country  schools,  the  different  studies  are 
taken  up  in  succession,  or  alternated  in  dif- 
ferent terms.  An  extreme  case  is  remem- 
bered where  a  gentleman,  living  in  one  of 
our  large  Eastern  cities,  showed  me  the 
programme  of  recitations  made  in  the  city 
high  school  by  his  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
It  appeared  that  she,  at  some  time  during  the 
week,  recited  in  nine  different  studies.  The 
particular  subjects  are  not  now  recalled,  but 
rhetoric.  United  States  history,  geometry, 
and  natural  philosophy  were  among  them. 
The  others  were  of  the  same  rank.  Some 
were  recited  once  a  week,  some  twice,  others 
three  times.  Such  a  course  of  study  mi^ht 
be  labeled  a  compendious  way  of  producing 
mental  dissipation.     To  secure  power  of 
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mind  or  working  ability  by  such  a  curriculum 
Would  be  like  the  Gullivenan  problem  of 
extracting  sunbeams  from  cucumbers. 

4.  Again,  the  country  boy  is  usually 
trained  to  work  steadily,  continuously,  and 
systematically,  at  some  form  of  manual 
labor.  This  toil,  doubtless,  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  giving  him  a  healthy 
physical  development,  yet  it  also  has  an  im- 
portant effect  on  his  mental  development. 
The  boy  who  has  learned  to  keep  himself  at 
manual  labor  steadily,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  will  carry  the  habit  of  ap- 
plication thus  acquired  over  into  his  intel- 
lectual occupations.  He  has  learned  to 
work  with  his  hands,  and  to  continue  at  it 
till  the  job  is  done,  whether  thei  work  is 
pleasant  or  otherwise;  and  this  gives  him  a 
moral  bent  towards  the  faithful  performance 
of  intellectual  tasks,  which  tends  to  make 
him  a  much  more  effective  worker  in  this 
field  than  one  who  has  not  had  his  manual 
labor  experience. 

Undoubtedly  this'  early  training  in  steady 
manual  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important 
advantages  which  the  country  boy  has  over 
the  city  boy.  City-bred  boys  have  but  little 
opportunity  to  learn  to  work.  They  are 
kept  at  school  so  continously  that  they  have 
00  chance  to  engage  in  manual  labor,  and 
thos  they  fail  of  obtaining  the  valuable 
training  which  such  labor  affords.  In  esti- 
mating the  weight  to  be  given  to  this  con- 
sideration, we  must  remember  that  habits 
are  the  result  of  actions  rather  than  of 
knowledge.  What  a  person  does  has  vastly 
more  to  do  with  the  habits  he  forms  than 
what  he  knows. 

The  intellectual  state  of  a  school-boy,  at 
any  given  time,  is  the  result  of  two  things : 
I.  His  native,  inborn  constitution,  what  he 
inherits  from  his  ancestors;  and  2.  The 
effect  produced  upon  his  habits  and  aptitudes 
by  his  surroundings,  and  the  instruction  he 
has  received.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  who 
are  employed  in  the  business  of  instruction 
are  somewhat  apt  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
education,  and  too  little  to  native-born  apt- 
itudes. Doubtless  some  are  more  easily 
moulded  by  early  training  than  others,  and 
all  are  thus  moulded  to  some  extent.  Yet 
how  often  do  we  see  two  brothers,  born  of 
the  same  parents,  brought  up  in  the  same 
household,  sent  to  the  same  school,  and 
during  all  their  earlier  years  subjected  to 
the  same  influences,  yet  in  maturity  they 
will  each  differ  from  the  other  as  much  as 
-  two  men  can.  Such  an  instance — ^and  it  is 
not  uncommon — serves  to  show  strongly  the 
enduring  power  of  inborn  characteristics,  as 


compared  with  the  moulding  power  of  all 
the  educating  influences  with  which  a  boy 
may  be  surrounded. 

But  you  may  say.  Suppose  this  all  to  be 
true,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
That  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered.  Assuming  that  the  difficulty  is 
real,  and  the  causes  in  the  main  such  as  I 
have  ventured  to  assign,  it  would  seem  that 
— as  the  physician  would  say — certain 
changes  are  indicated. 

1.  The  number  of  subjects  of  study  in  the 
higher  grades  should  be  cut  down  till  each 
pupil  has  no  more  than  two  leading  studies. 
To  these,  one  or  two  exercises,  which  con- 
sist principally  of  practice,  may  be  added. 
Subjects  will  be  pursued  a  term  or  two,  and 
then  give  way  to  others.  Thus  we  may 
allow  the  pupil  to  secure  working  power  by 
concentrating  his  energy  on  a  few  studies  at 
once. 

2.  Require  the  pupil  to  do  as  much  work 
himself  as  possible,  and  restrict  the  help 
furnished  by  the  teacher  to  the  smallest 
practicable  amount.  Let  the  teacher  feel 
that  it  is  his  business  not  to  work  for  the 
pupil,  or  to  lighten  his  task  by  making  it 
easier,  but  simply  to  direct  him  in  the  best 
way  to  render  his  efforts  more  effective. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  pupil  to  advance  into 
work  which  he  is  too  immature  to  compre- 
hend. It  often  happens  that  pupils,  with  a 
good  verbal  memory,  read  through  the 
lower  readers  of  the  course,  and  reach  the 
higher,  long  before  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  comprehend  the  literature  of  the  advanced 
books. 

I  once  saw  a  girl  four  and  a  half  years  old 
reading  in  the  Fifth  Reader.  She  knew  at 
sight  and  could  name  the  words  fluently, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  she  had  but  a  nebu- 
lous conception  of  what  she  was  reading 
about.  In  the  better  time  coming,  pupils 
will  read  from  two  to  six  First  Readers  be- 
fore they  advance  to  the  Second,  and  do 
the  same  with  each  Reader  of  the  series. 
This  will  not  only  make  them  more  intelli- 
gent readers  at  whatever  stage  of  advance- 
ment they  may  be,  but  will  give  them  time 
to  grow  up  with  their  work.  They  will  not 
then,  as  Dr.  John  Brown  expressed  it,  **  be 
thrust  out  of  their  present  selves  and  into 
the  middle  of  next  week  pr  next  year,"  so 
often  as  they  now  are. 

4.  In  adapting  school  work  to  the 
younger  pupils  of  our  schools,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish more  clearly  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  fitted  for  their  use.  One  point  may  be 
mentioned.  We  must  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  things  which  are  known, 
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and  which  are  learned  principally  by  sludy 
and  reflection,  and  which  from  their  nature 
require  that  the  power  of  reflection  and  ab- 
straction should  be  considerably  developed 
before  they  can  be  studied  with  profit ;  and 
those  intellectual  arts«  or  those  arts  which 
are  partly  manual  and  partly  intellectual,  and 
which  largely  learned  by  practice.  These 
arts,  like  penmanship  ^d  drawing,  can  be 
acquired  by  diligent  practice  at  any  time 
during  school  life.  A  boy  of  ten  will  be 
able  to  learn  much  that  is  permanently  use- 
ful about  English  composition,  while  he 
may  be  utterly  incapable  of  comprehending 
the  abstractions  of  English  grammar.  So 
in  arithmetic,  a  boy  may  commit  a  large 
number  of  arithmetical  facts  to  memory, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  multiplication- 
table  and  the  like,  while  he  cannot  grasp 
the  reasonings  connected  with  the  higher 
work  in  arithmetic. 

By  confining  the  boy's  efforts  to  such 
things  as  he  can  master,  he  is  insensibly  led 
to  form  the  habit  of  mastery,  of  working 
with  vim,  of  expecting  to  win,  of  counting 
on  the  victory  in  his  struggles  with  the 
difficulties  of  school  life.  T^is  habit,  once 
formed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  him 
in  all  his  future  life,  whether  in  or  out  of 
school. 

These  things  have  been  mentioned  first, 
because,  while  they  do  not  strike  at  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  are  rather  of  the  nature 
of  palliatives  than  cures,  they  may  serve  to 
mitigate  the  evils  under  consideration. 

5.  Some  improvement  in  the  direction 
indicated  might  be  made  by  making  the 
minimum  school  age  seven  instead  of  five. 
This  is  a  reform  urgently  needed  on  all 
accounts. 

6.  A  more  effective  measure  would  be  to 
shorten,  by  about  one- half,  the  hours  of 
school  for  all  pupils  under  ten  years.  The 
same  thing  could  be  reached  by  cutting 
down  the  months  of  school  from  ten  to  six 
for  the  younger  pupils. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  was  able  to  try 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  which  I  have 
since  had  verified  more  than  once.  In  a 
primary  school  under  my  supervision,  one 
teacher  had  sixty  or  more  pupils.  At  my 
suggestion  the  board  authorized  the  division 
of  this  school  into  two  grades,  one  to  come 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon. This  half  time  arrangement  was 
continued  for  three  months.  Though  it  was 
conceded  that  the  pupils  learned  as  much 
as  before,  though  the  conditions  as  regards 
health  were  much  better  than  before,  yet  so 
much  pressure  was  brought  upon  the  board 


by  the»  parents,  that  the  half-time  plan 
given  up.  The  real  objection  was  that  the 
children  were  at  home  more  of  the  time,  and 
had  to  be  looked  after  by  their  parents, 
while  under  the  full  time  plan,  these  little 
ones  were  for  three  hours  more  each  day 
under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  and  out  of 
the  way  at  home. 

But  aside  from  the  desire  which  parents 
feel  to  have  the  children  out  of  the  way  as 
much  as  possible,  and  which  is  an  obstacle 
to  the  half-time  plan,  there  is  this  r^  ob- 
jection, that  the  half-time  plan  would  put 
large  numbers  of  boys  on  the  streets  more 
hours.  So  strongly  is  this  point  felt  by 
many,  that  unless  it  can  be  met  by  some 
plan  which  will  keep  the  boys  out  of  the 
streets  during  the  other  three  hours,  there 
is  no  probability  that  half-time  schools  will 
ever  be  adopted  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  superintendent  of  a  city  school  system 
once  said  to  me,  that  rather  than  shorten 
the  hours  or  diminish  the  number  of  months 
of  school,  he  would  increase  both.  He 
said  that  a  majority  of  the  pupils  were  better 
situated  morally  and  healthfully  at  school 
than  at  home. 

7.  And  finally,  another  solution  of  the 
problem,  as  far  at  least  as  it  concerns  the 
intermediate  and  higher  grades,  seems  pos- 
sible. This  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  form 
of  industrial  training  for  a  portion  of  each 
day.  Such  a  system,  once  established  on  a 
practical  basis,  would  have  many  advantages. 
It  would  serve  to  break  up  the  monotony  of 
continuous  brain- work ;  it  would  occupy  the 
time  of  the  pupil  in  an  educational  way,  by 
work  adapted  to  his  capacity,  till  time  and 
natural  growth  had  fitted  him  for  severer 
tasks ;  and  it  would  enable  him  to  develop 
and  confirm  solid  working  habits. 

Manual  training,  rightly  conducted,  has 
the  highest  value  as  a  means  of  developing 
working  power.  Habits  of  acting  are  de- 
veloped by  acting.  Very  much  of  the 
training  in  manual  arts  exercises  the  muscles 
strongly,  the  brain  and  nervous  organism 
but  lightly.  It  thus  becomes  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  school-book  study. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  extol  some 
one  form  of  education  as  not  only  good,  but 
the  only  good  one.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  judicious  combination  of  various 
elements  and  appliances  will  secure  better 
results  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  one 
alone.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  I  look 
upon  the  introduction  of  industrial  educa- 
tion as  supplying  an  element  in  our  general 
training,  and  one  which  is  now  lacking.  It 
is  not  to  supersede,  but  to  aid  the  study  of 
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books.  And  it  is  because  we  need  it  that 
it  is  coming,  and  coming  to  stay. 

Gentlemen,  whoever  you  are  that  think 
there  is  no  intellectual  education  save  what 
comes  through  language  and  books,  and  the 
time-honored  and  justly  honored  forms  of 
school  training,  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider. Education  in  its  relation  to  modern 
industries  is  the  great  question  of  the  hour. 
Education  in  industry,  for  industry,  and  by 
industry,  is  the  new  trinity,  which  must 
attract  its  share  of  educational  devotion, 
equally  with  the  old  trivium  and  quadrivium, 
and  its  modem  modifications. 

Education  in  the  industries  is  old;  educa- 
tion for  the  industries  is  new,  but  it  has 
come  to  stay,  and  education  by  the  indus- 
tries; which  for  so  long  has  done  its  useful, 
but  unrecognized,  work  in  happy  country 
homes,  must  have  its  beneficent  sway 
greatly  extended. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


STORY  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

IN  China,  you  must  know,  the  Emperor  is  a  China- 
man, and  all  whom  he  has  about  him  are  China- 
aen,  too.  It  happened  a  good  many  years  ago,  t>ut 
that's  just  why  it's  worth  while  to  hear  the  story,  be- 
fore  it  is  foi]gotten.  The  Emperor's  palace  was  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world.  Everything  in  the  Em. 
peror's  garden  was  nicely  set  out,  and  it  reached  so 
ar  that  the  gardener  himself  did  not  know  where  the 
end  was.  If  a  man  went  on  and  on,  he  came  into  a 
glorious  forest  with  high  trees  and  deep  lakes.  The 
wood  went  straight  down  to  the  sea,  which  was  blue 
snd  deep ;  great  ships  could  sail  to  and  fro  beneath 
the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  in  the  trees  lived  a 
Nightingale,  which  sang  so  finely  that  even  the  poor 
Fiderman,  who  had  many  other  things  to  do,  stopped 
rtiU  and  listened,  when  he  had  gone  out  at  night  to 
throw  out  his  nets,  and  heard  the  Nightingale. 
*"  How  beautiful  that  is !"  he  said  ;  but  he  had  to  at- 
tend to  his  work,  and  so  he  forgot  the  bird.  But  the 
next  night,  when  the  bird  sang  again,  and  the  Fisher- 
man heard  it,  he  said  as  before,  *'  How  beautiful 
that  is  !**  From  all  the  countries  of  the  world  travel- 
en  came  to  the  city  of  the  Emperor  and  admired  it, 
and  the  palace,  and  the  garden,  but  when  they  heard 
the  Nightingale,  they  all  said,  «  That  is  the  best  of 
all!" 

And  the  travelers  told  of  it  when  they  came  home ; 
ud  the  learned  men  wrote  many  books  about  the 
town,  the  palace,  and  the  garden.  But  they  did  not 
forget  the  Nightingale ;  that  was  spoken  of  most  of 
aU ;  and  all  those  who  were  poets  wrote  great  poems 
^hont  the  Nightingale  in  the  wood  by  the  deep  lake. 
The  books  went  all  over  the  world,  and  a  few  of 
them  once  came  to  the  Emperor.  He  sat  in  his 
goUcn  chair,  and  read,  and  read :  every  moment  he 
nodded  his  head,  for  it  pleased  him  to  bear  the  fine 
things  that  were  said  about  the  city,  the  palace,  and 
the  garden.  *<  But  the  Nightingale  is  the  best  of  all !" 
—it  stood  written  there.  "  What's  that  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Emperor.  "The  Nightingale?  I  don't  know 
that  at  all !  Is  there  such  a  bird  in  my  empire,  and 
IB  my  garden  to  boot  ?    I've  never  heard  of  that. 


One  has  to  read  about  such  things."  Hereupon  he 
called  his  Cavalier,  who  was  so  grand  that  if  any  one 
lower  in  rank  than  he  dared  to  speak  to  him,  or  to 
ask  him  any  question,  he  answered  nothing  but  "T !" 
— and  that  meant  nothing.  "  There  is  said  to  be  a 
strange  bird  here  called  a  Nightingale !"  said  the 
Emperor.  "  They  say  it  is  the  best  thing  in  all  my 
great  empire.  Why  has  no  one  ever  told  me  any- 
thing about  it?"  "I  have  never  heard  it  named," 
replied  the  Cavalier.  '*  It  has  never  been  presented 
at  court."  "  I  command  that  it  shall  come  here  this 
evening,  and  sing  before  me,"  said  the  Emperor. 
**  All  the  world  knows  what  I  have,  and  I  do  not 
know  it  myself !"  "  I  have  never  heard  it  men- 
tioned," said  the  Cavalier.  "  I  will  seek  for  it.  I 
will  find  it." 

But  where  was  he  to  be  found?  The  Cavalier  ran 
up  and  down  all  the  stairs,  through  halls  and  pas- 
sages, but  no  one  among  all  those  whom  he  met  nad 
heard  talk  of  the  Nightingale.  And  the  Cavalier  ran 
back  to  the  Emperor,  and  said  that  it  must  be  a  fable 
made  up  by  those  who  write  books.  **  Your  Imper- 
ial Majesty  must  not  believe  what  is  written.  It  is 
fiction,  and  something  that  they  call  the  black  art." 
•*  But  the  book  in  which  I  read  this,"  said  the  Em- 
peror, '<  was  sent  to  me  by  the  high  and  mighty  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  and  so  it  cannot  be  a  falsehood.  I 
will  hear  the  Nightingale !  It  must  be  here  this 
evening.  It  has  my  high  favor ;  and  if  it  does  not 
come,  all  the  couit  shall  be  trampled  upon  after  the 
court  has  supped !"  "  Tsing-pe !"  said  the  Cavalier ; 
and  again  he  ran  up  and  down  all  the  stairs,  and 
through  all  the  halls  and  passages,  and  half  the  court 
ran  with  him,  for  the  courtiers  did  not  like  being 
trampled  upon.  There  was  a  great  inquiry  after  the 
wonderful  Nightingale,  which  all  the  world  knew, 
but  not  the  people  at  court.  At  last  they  met  with  a 
poor  little  girl  in  the  kitchen.  She  said,  "  The 
Nightingale  ?  I  know  it  well ;  yes,  how  it  can  sing! 
Every  evening  I  get  leave  to  carry  my  poor  sick 
mother  the  scraps  from  the  table.  She  lives  down  by 
the  beach,  and  when  I  get  back  and  am  tired,  and 
rest  in  the  wood,  then  I  hear  the  Nightingale  sing. 
And  then  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes,  and  it  is  just 
as  if  my  mother  kissed  me !"  *'  Little  Kitchen-girl," 
said  the  Cavalier,  <*  I  will  get  you  a  fixed  place  in 
the  kitchen,  with  leave  to  see  the  Emperor  dine,  if 
you  lead  us  to  the  Nightingale,  for  it  is  promised  for 
this  evening." 

So  they  all  went  out  into  the  wood  where  the 
Nightingale  was  wont  to  sing ;  half  the  court  went 
out.  When  they  were  on  the  way  a  cow  began  to 
low.  ••  Oh  !"  cried  the  court  pages,  "  now  we  have 
it !  That  shows  a  great  power  in  so  small  a  creature  I 
I  have  certainly  heard  it  before."  "  No,  those  are 
cows  mooing !"  said  the  little  Kitchen -girl.  "  We 
are  a  long  way  from  the  place  yet."  Now  the  frogs 
began  to  croak  in  the  marsh.  "  Glorious !"  said  the 
Chinese  Court  Preacher.  "  Now  I  hear  it — it  sounds 
just  like  little  church  bells."  "  No,  those  are  frogs  !" 
said  the  little  Kitchen-maid.  <*  But  now  I  think  we 
shall  soon  hear  it." 

And  then  the  Nightingale  began  to  sing.  "  That 
is  it  "  exclaimed  the  little  Girl.  "  Listen,  listen  !  and 
yonder  it  sits."  And  she  pointed  to  a  little  gray  bird 
up  in  the  boughs.  *'  Is  it  possible?"  cried  the  Cava- 
lier. "  I  should  never  have  thought  it  looked  like 
that !  How  simple  it  looks  !  It  must  certainly  have 
lost  its  color  at  seeing  so  many  famous  people 
around."  "Little  Nightingale!"  cried  the  little 
Kitchen-maid,  quite  loudly,  "  our  gracious  Emperor 
wishes  you  to  sing  before  him."  "  With  the  great- 
est pleasure  !"  replied  the  Nightingale,  and  sang  so 
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that  it  was  a  joy  to  hear  it.  **  It  sounds  just  like 
glass  bells!"  said  the  Cavalier.  "And  look  at  its 
little  throat,  how  it's  working !  It's  wonderful  that 
we  should  never  have  heard  it  before.  That  bird 
will  be  a  great  success  at  court.'*  "  Shall  I  sing 
once  more  before  the  Emperor?"  asked  the  Nightin- 
gale,  for  it  thought  the  Emperor  was  present.  *'  My 
excellent  little  Nightingale,"  said  the  Cavalier,  **  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  inviting  you  to  a  court  festival 
this'  evening,  when  you  shall  charm  his  Imperial 
Majesty  with  your  beautiful  singing."  "  My  song 
sounds  best  in  the  greenwood !"  replied  the  Nightin. 
gale ;  still  it  came  willingly  when  it  heard  what  the 
Emperor  wished. 

In  the  palace  there  was  a  great  brushing  up.  The 
walls  and  the  floor,  which  were  of  porcelain,  shone 
with  many  thousand  golden  lamps.  The  most  glor- 
ious flowers,  which  could  ring  clearly,  had  been 
placed  in  the  halls.  There  was  a  running  to  and  fro, 
and  a  draught  of  air,  but  all  the  bells  rang  so  exactly 
together  that  one  could  not  hear  any  noise. 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  hall,  where  the  Emperor 
sat,  a  golden  perch  had  been  placed,  on  which  the 
Nightingale  was  to  sit.  The  whole  court  was  there, 
and  the  little  Cook-maid  had  leave  to  stand  behind 
the  door,  as  she  had  now  received  the  title  of  a  real 
cook-maid.  All  were  in  full  dress,  and  all  looked  at 
the  little  gray  bird,  to  which  the  Emperor  nodded. 

And  the  Nightingale  sang  so  gloriously  that  the 
tears  came  into  the  Emperor's  eyes,  and  the  tears 
ran  down  over  his  cheeks ;  and  then  the  Nightingale 
sang  still  more  sweetly;  that  went  straight  to  the 
heart.  The  Emperor  was  happy,  and  he  said  the 
Nightingale  should  have  his  golden  slipper  to  wear 
round  its  neck.  But  the  Nightingale  thanked  him, 
it  had  already  got  reward  enough.  "  I  have  seen 
tears  in  the  Emperor's  eyes — that  is  the  real  treasure 
to  me.  An  Emperor's  tears  have  a  strange  power. 
I  am  paid  enough  !"  Then  it  sang  again  with  a 
sweet,  glorious  voice.  "  That's  the  most  lovely  way 
of  making  love  I  ever  saw!"  said  the  ladies  who 
stood  round  about,  and  then  they  took  water  in  their 
mouths  to  gurgle  when  any  one  spoke  to  them. 
They  thought  they  should  be  nightingales  too.  And 
the  lackeys  and  maids  let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
pleased  too;  and  that  was  saying  a  good  deal,  for 
they  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  please.  In  short,  the 
Nightingale  made  a  real  hit.  It  was  now  to  remain 
at  court,  to  have  its  own  cage,  with  freedom  to  go  out 
twice  every  day  and  once  at  night.  It  had  twelve 
servants,  and  they  all  had  a  silken  string  tied  to  the 
bird's  leg  which  they  held  very  tight.  There  was 
really  no  pleasure  in  going  out.  The  whole  city 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  bird,  and  when  two  people 
met,  one  said  nothing  but  **  Nightin,"  and  the  other 
said  *'*gale;"  and  then  they  sighed,  and  understood 
one  another.  Eleven  storekeepers'  children  were 
named  after  the  bird,  but  not  one  of  them  could  sing 
a  note. 

THE  TOY    NIGHTINGALE. 

One  day  a  large  parcel  came  to  the  Emperor,  on 
which  was  written*"  The  Nightingale."  **  Here  we 
have  a  new  book  about  this  famous  bird,"  said  the 
Emperor.  But  it  was  not  a  book ;  it  was  a  little 
work  of  art  that  lay  in  a  box,  a  toy  nightingale, 
which  was  to  sing  like  a  live  one,  but  it  was  all 
covered  with  diamonds,  rubies  and  sapphires.  So 
soon  as  the  toy  bird  was  wound  up,  he  could  sing  one 
of  the  pieces  that  the  real  one  sang,  and  then  his  tall 
moved  up  and  down,  and  shone  with  silver  and  gold. 
Round  his  neck  hung  a  little  ribbon,  and  on  that 
was  written,  "  The  Emperor  of  Japan's  Nightingale 


is  poor  beside  that  of  the  Emperor  in  China.*' 
"  That  is  capital !"  said  they  all,  and  he  who  had 
brought  the  toy  bird  at  once  got  the  title.  Imperial 
Head'Nightingale-Bringer.  "  Now  they  must  sing 
together ;  what  a  duet  that  will  be !"  And  so  they 
had  to  sing  together ;  but  it  did  not  sound  very  well, 
for  the  real  Nightingale  sang  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
toy  bird  sang  waltzes.  "  That's  not  its  fault."  said 
the  Play-master ;  "  it's  quite  perfect,  and  very  much 
in  my  style." 

Now  the  toy  bird  was  to  sing  alone.  It  made  just 
as  much  of  a  hit  as  the  real  one,  and  then  it  was  so 
much  more  fine  to  look  at — it  shone  like  bracelets 
and  breastpins.  Three-and- thirty  times  over  did  it 
sing  the  same  piece,  and  yet  was  not  tired.  The  peo- 
ple would  gladly  have  heard  it  again,  but  the  Em- 
peror said  that  the  living  Nightingale  ought  to  sing  a 
little  something.  But  where  was  it  ?  No  one  had 
noticed  that  it  had  flown  away,  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow, back  to  its  green  woods.  **  But  what  is  be- 
come of  it?"  asked  the  Emperor.  Then  all  the 
courtiers  scolded,  and  thought  the  Nightingale  was  a 
very  thankless  creature.  "We  have  the  best  bird 
after  all,"  said  they.-  And  so  the  toy  bird  had  to 
sing  again,  and  this  was  the  thirty-fourth  time  they 
had  listened  to  the  same  piece.  For  all  that,  they 
did  not  know  it  quite  by  heart,  for  it  was  so  very 
difficult.  And  the  Play-master  praised  the  bird 
highly ;  yes,  he  declared  that  it  was  better  than  the 
real  Nightingale,  not  only  in  its  feathers  and  its  many 
beautiful  diamonds,  but  inside  as  well.  "  For  you 
see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  above  all,  your  Im- 
perial  Majesty,  with  the  real  Nightingale  one  can 
never  make  sure  what  is  coming,  but  in  this  toy  bird 
everything  is  settled.  It  is  just  so,  and  not  any  other 
way.  One  can  explain  it ;  one  can  open  it  and  can 
show  how  much  thought  went  to  making  it,  where 
the  waltzes  come  from,  how  they  go,  and  how  one 
follows  another."  "  Those  are  quite  our  own  ideas," 
they  all  said.  And  the  Play-master  got  leave  to 
show  the  bird  to  the  people  on  the  next  Sunday. 
The  people  were  to  hear  it  sing  too,  said  the  Em- 
peror; and  they  did  hear  it,  and  were  as  much 
pleased  as  if  they  had  all  had  tea,  for  that's  quite  the 
Chinese  fashion ;  and  they  all  said  "  Oh  !"  and  held 
their  forefingers  up  in  the  air  and  nodded.  But  the 
poor  Fisherman,  who  had  heard  the  Nightingale, 
said,  "  It  sounds  pretty  enough,  and  it's  a  little  Uke, 
but  there's  something  wanting,  though  I  know  not 
what !" 

The  real  Nightingale  was  exiled  from  the  land  and 
empire.  The  toy  bird  had  its  place  on  a  silken 
cushion  close  to  the  Emperor's  bed ;  all  the  presents 
it  had  received,  gold  and  precious  stones,  were 
ranged  about  it ;  in  title  it  had  come  to  be  the  High 
Imperial  After-Dinner- Singer,  and  in  rank,  it  was 
number  one  on  the  left  hand;  for  the  Emperor 
reckoned  that  side  the  most  important  on  which  the 
heart  is  placed,  and  even  in  an  emperor  the  heart  is 
on  the  left  side ;  and  the  Play-master  wrote  a  book  of 
flve-and-twenty  volumes  about  the  toy  bird ;  it  was  so 
learned  and  so  long,  full  of  the  most  difficult  Chinese 
words,  that  all  the  people  said  they  had  read  it,  and 
understood  it,  or  else  they  would  have  been  thought 
stupid,  and  would  have  had  their  bodies  trampled  on. 
So  a  whole  year  went  by.  The  Emperor,  the  court, 
and  all  the  other  Chinese  knew  every  little  twitter  in 
the  toy  bird's  song  by  heart.  But  just  for  that  reason 
it  pleased  them  best — they  could  sing  with  it  them- 
selves, and  they  did  so.  The  street  boy  sang,  "  Tsi- 
tsi-tsi-glug-glug !"  and  the  Emperor  himself  sang  it 
too.  Yes,  that  was  certainly  famous.  But  one  even- 
ing, when  the  toy  bird  was  singing  its  best,  and  the 
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Empeior  lay  in  bed  and  heard  it,  something  inside  the 
bird  said,  «*  Svup!"  Something  cracked.  "Whir-r-r!" 
All  the  wheels  ran  round,  and  then  the  music  stopped. 
The  Emperor  jumped  at  once  out  of  bed,  and  had 
his  own  doctor  called ;  but  what  could  he  do  ? 
Then  they  sent  for  a  watchmaker,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  talking,  he  got  the  bird  into  some  sort  of 
order,  but  he  said  that  it  must  be  looked  after  a  good 
deal,  for  the  barrels  were  worn,  and  he  could  not  put 
new  ones  in  in  such  a  manner  that  the  music  would 
go.  There  was  a  great  to  do;  only  once  in  a  year 
did  they  dare  to  let  the  bird  sing,  and  that  was  al- 
most too  much.  But  then  the  Play-master  made  a 
little  speech,  full  of  heavy  words,  and  said  this  was 
just  as  good  as  before — ^and  so  of  course  it  was  as 
good  as  before. 

THE  REAL  NIGHTINGALE  AGAIN. 

Five  years  had  gone  by,  and  a  real  grief  came 
upon  the  whole  nation.  The  Chinese  were  really 
fond  of  their  Emperor,  and  now  he  was  sick,  and 
could  not,  it  was  said,  live  much  longer.  Already 
a  new  Emperor  had  been  chosen,  and  the  people 
stood  out  in  the  street  and  asked  the  Cavalier  how 
their  old  Emperor  did.     He  shook  his  head. 

Cold  and  pale  lay  the  Emperor  in  his  great,  gor- 
geous  bed ;  the  whole  court  thought  him  dead,  and 
each  one  ran  to  pay  respect  to  the  new  ruler.  The 
chamberlains  ran  out  to  talk  it  over,  and  the  ladies'- 
maids  had  a  great  coffee  party.  All  about,  in  all  the 
halls  and  passages,  cloth  had  l)een  laid  down  so  that 
no  one  could  be  heard  go  by,  and  therefore  it  was 
Kjttict  there,  quite  quiet.  But  the  Emperor  was  not 
dead  yet :  stiff  and  pale  he  lay  on  the  gorgeous  bed 
with  the  long  velvet  curtains  and  the  heavy  g  old 
tassels;  high  up,  a  window  stood  open,  and  the 
tnoon  shone  in  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  toy  bird. 

Jhe  poor  Emperor  could  scarcely  breathe ;  it  was 
jiwt  as  if  something  lay  upon  his  breast :  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  then  he  saw  that  it  was  Death  who  sat 
upon  his  breast,  and  had  put  on  his  golden  crown, 
aod  held  in  one  hand  the  Emperor's  sword,  and  in 
the  other  his  beautiful  banner.  And  all  around, 
from  among  the  folds  of  the  splendid  velvet  curtains, 
strange  heads  peered  forth  ;  a  few  very  ugly,  the  rest 
<iuite  lovely  and  mild.  These  were  all  the  Emperor's 
bad  and  good  deeds,  that  stood  before  him  now  that 
Death  sat  upon  his  heart.  "  Do  you  remember  this  ?" 
whispered  one  to  the  other.  "  Do  you  remember 
that?"  and  then  they  told  him  so  much  that  the 
sweat  ran  from  his  forehead.  "  I  did  not  know 
that!"  said  the  Emperor.  "Music!  music!  the 
great  Chinese  drum  !''  he  cried,  **  so  that  I  need  not 
hear  all  they  say  !"  And  they  kept  on,  and  Death 
nodded  like  a  Chinaman  to  all  they  said.  "  Music ! 
fflnsic !"  cried  the  Emperor.  "  You  little  precious 
goden  bird,  sing,  sing !  I  have  given  you  gold  and 
'Costly  presents ;  I  have  even  hung  my  golden  slipper 
aroond  yoar  oeck — ^sing  now,  sing !"  But  the  bird 
stood  still ;  no  one  was  there  to  wind  him  up,  and  he 
could  not  sing  without  that ;  but  Death  kept  on  star- 
ing at  the  Emperor  with  his  great  hollow  eyes,  and  it 
▼as  quiet,  fearfully  quiet. 

Then  there  sounded,  close  by  the  window,  the 
most  U>vely  song.  It  was  the  little  live  Nightingale, 
that  sat  outside  on  a  spray.  It  had  heard  of  the  Em- 
peror's need,  and  had  come  to  sing  of  trust  and  hope. 
And  as  it  sang  the  spectres  grew  paler  and  paler ;  the 
'blood  ran  more  and  more  quickly  through  the  Em- 
pcxor's  weak  limbs;  and  Death  himself  listened,  and 
«id,  «*Go  on,  little  Nightingale,  go  on!"  "  But 
▼ill  you  give  me  that  splendid  golden  sword  ?  Will 
yon  give  me  that  rich  banner  ?    Will  you  give  me 


the  Emperor's  crown  ?"  And  Death  gave  up  each 
of  these  treasures  for  a  song.  And  the  Nightingale 
sang  on  and  on;  it  sang  of  the  quiet  church-yard 
where  the  white  roses  grow,  where  the  elder-blossom 
smells  sweet,  and  where  the  fresh  grass  is  wet  with 
the  tears  of  mourners.  Then  Death  felt  a  longing 
to  see  his  garden,  and  floated  out  at  the  window  in 
the  form  of  a  cold,  white  mist. 

"Thanks!  thanks!"  said  the  Emperor.  "You 
heavenly  little  bird !  I  know  you  well.  I  drove  you ' 
from  my  land  and  empire,  and  yet  you  have  charmed 
away  the  evil  faces  from  my  bed,  and  driven  Death 
from  my  heart !  How  can  I  pay  you  ? "  "  You 
have  paid  me !  "  replied  the  Nightingale.  "  I  drew 
tears  from  your  eyes,  the  first  time  I  sang — I  shall 
never  foi^et  that.  Those  are  the  jewels  tnat  make 
a  singer's  heart  glad.  But  now  sleep  and  grow  fresh 
and  strong  again.  I  will  sing  you  something."  And 
it  sang,  and  the  Emperor  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep. 
Ah !  how  mild  and  refreshing  that  sleep  was  I  The 
sun  shone  upon  him  through  the  windows,  when  he 
awoke  strong  and  sound ;  not  one  of  his  servants  had 
yet  come  back,  for  they  all  thought  he  was  dead ; 
but  the  Nightingale  still  sat  beside  him  and  sang. 

"  You  must  always  stay  with  me,"  said  the 
Emperor.  "  You  shall  sing  as  you  please;  and  I'll 
break  the  toy  bird  into  a. thousand  pieces."  "Not 
so,"  replied  the  Nightingale.  "  It  did  well  as  long 
as  it  could ;  keep  it  as  you  have  done  till  now.  I 
cannot  build  my  nest  in  the  palace  to  dwell  in  it,  but 
let  me  come  when  I  feel  the  wish ;  then  I  will  sit  in 
the  evening  on  the  spray  yonder  by  the  window, 
and  sing  for  you,  so  that  you  may  be  glad  and 
thoughtful  at  once.  I  will  sing  of  those  who  are 
happy  and  of  those  who  suffer.  I  will  sing  of  the  good 
and  of  the  evil  that  remain  hidden  round  about  you. 
The  little  singing  bird  flies  far  around,  to  the  poor 
fisherman,  to  the  peasant's  roof,  to  every  one  who 
dwells  far  away  from  you  and  from  your  court.  I 
love  your  heart  more  than  your  crown,  and  yet  the 
crown  Kas  an  air  of  sanctity  about  it.  I  will  come 
and  sing  to  you — ^but  one  thing  you  must  promise 
me."  "Everything!"  said  the  Emperor;  and  he 
stood  there  in  his  royal  robes,  which  he  had  put  on 
himself,  and  pressed  the  sword  which  was  heavy 
with  gold  to  his  heart.  "One  thing  I  b^  of  you: 
tell  no  one  that  you  have  a  little  bird  who  tells  you 
everything.  Then  all  will  go  well."  And  th« 
Nightingale  flew  away.  The  servants  came  in  to 
look  on  their  dead  Emj)eror,  and — ^yes,  there  he 
stood,  and  the  Emperor  said,  "  Good-morning  I " 
Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


Oh,  favors,  every  year  made  new  ! 

Oh,  gifts,  with  rain  and  sunshine  sentt 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due— 

The  fullness  shames  our  discontent. 

We  shut  our  eyes,  the  flowers  bloom  on; 

We  murmur,  but  the  corn-ears  fill ; 
We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 

That  casts  it  shines  behind  us  still. 

And  we,  to-day,  amidst  our  flowers 
And  fruits,  have  come  to  own  again 

The  blessings  of  the  summer  hours. 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ; 

To  see  our  Father's  hand  once  more 
Reverse  for  us  the  plenteous  horn 

Of  autumn,  filled  and  running  o'er 
With  fruits  and  flowers  and  golden  com. 

John  G.  IVkiitier, 
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*  Ye  may  be  aye  sdckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin  ."     Scotch  Farmer. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


The  following  named  trustees  to  serve,  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  for  three  years  from  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  1891,  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  viz: 
West  Chester,  Maj.  L.  G.  McCauley  and  Nich- 
olas Larzelree  ;  Millersville,  Dr.  O.  T.  Huebner 
and  John  S.  Mann ;  Kutztown,  Lewis  B.  Butz 
and  C.  Kutz ;  Mansfield,  A.  M.  Pitts  and  David 
Cameron;  Bloomsburg,  C.  W.  Miller  and 
C.  C.  Peacock ;  Shippensburg,  Hon.  H.  C. 
Greenewalt  and  H.  R.  Hawk;  Lock  Haven, 
Dr.  R.  Armstrong  and  S.  M.  McCormick ; 
Indiana,  John  W.  Sutton  and  W.  J.  Mitchell ; 
California,  Hon.  Geo.  V.  Lawrence  and  Gibson 
Binns;  Slippery  Rock,  Hon.  H.  I.  Gourley  and 
John  Buchanan ;  Edinboro,  Hon.  D.  B.  Mc- 
Creary  and  J.  T.  Wade ;  Clarion,  Maj.  W.  W. 
Greenland  and  J.  C.  Bowman. 


IT  is  twenty  years  since  the  Seely ville  In- 
dependent school  district,  of  Wayne 
county^  was  organized,  and  during  all  this 
time  the  offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
have  been  filled  by  Judge  J.  C.  Birdcall  and 
Gustave  Smith.  Every  year  they  have  do- 
nated their  salaries  to  the  schools  in  some 
way.  This  year  they  told  their  Board  that 
if  they  would  erect  a  flag-staff  they  would 
donate  a  flag.  The  Board  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  proposition  and  on  Memorial 
Day  a  large  bunting  flag  was  thrown  to  the 
breeze.  Are  there  many  school  officers  in 
the  State  who  have  served  continuously  for 
twenty  years,  and  done  likewise  with  their 
modest  salaries  as  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
so  long  a  period? 

The  following  generous  appropriations 
to  State  Normal  Schools,  aggregating  over 
1 200,000,  were  made  by  the  Legislature  at 
its  late  session,  and  have  been  approved  by 
Governor  Pattison:  1 12,000  to  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Clarion  ;  1 12,500  for  the 
State  Normal  at  Edinboro,  Erie  county; 
1 20, 000  for  the  Central  Normal  School  As- 
sociation at  Lock  Haven;  1 12,000  for  the 
State  Normal  School  at  California,  Wash- 
ington county  ;  |so,ooo  for  the  State  Nor- 
md  School  at  Mansfield,  Tioga  county; 
150,000  for  the  State   Normal  School  at 


Millersville,  Lancaster  county ;  {25,000  for- 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Kutztown,  Berks 
county,  and  130,000  for  the  State  Normals 
School  at  Slippery  Rock. 


The  death  of  Dr.  John  Hancock,  late 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools  of  Ohio,  oc- 
curred suddenly  from  apoplexy,  at  his  office 
desk  at  Columbus.  He  had  been  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Chillicothe,  Day- 
ton, and  Cincinnati.  He  was  appointed 
State  Commissioner  by  Governor  Foraker- 
in  1888  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Prof. 
Tappan,  and  elected  in  1890  for  the  ternv 
expiring  in  1893.  Pennsylvania  sympathi- 
zes with  Ohio  in  this  sudden  bereavements 
Dr.  Hancock,  like  Dr.  Higbee,  falls  at  the 
post  of  duty  without  a  moment's  warning,, 
and  by  the  same  fell  stroke.  It  is  said  of 
Dr.  Hancock  that  he  *'  was  especially  noted 
for  his  modesty,  industry,  and  close  appli- 
cation to  his  professional  duties.  He  was- 
very  careful  to  neglect  nothing  pertaining 
to  his  profession,  and  took  little  interest  in 
other  matters.  Even  when  a  candidate  for 
positions  he  attended  no  political  meetings^ 
and  asked  no  one  to  vote  for  him.  ^  In  his 
private  life  he  was  social,  courteous  and 
obliging."  • 


THE  DUTY  BEFORE  US. 


N' 


OW  for  better  schools  and  longer  school 
termSf  and  as  a  pre-requisite  to  those 
ends,  higher  salaries^  better  teachers,  and  a 
general  advance  movement  along  the  whole^ 
line.  This  Journ^  has  frequently  urged  that 
the  annual  State  appropriation  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools  should  be  steadily  increased 
from  session  to  session  until  that  point 
should  be  reached  when  one  half  of  the^ 
annual  expense  of  the  schools  should  be  paid 
by  the  State,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
School  Districts.  It  is  extremely  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  sooner  than  we* 
expected,  and  largely  from  causes  which 
then  had  no  existence  and  could  not  have 
been  foreseen,  the  ideal  standard  which  we 
had  in  view  has  been  approximately  reached, 
the  last  Legislature  having  appropriated  Five 
Millions  of  dollars  a  year  for  the  next  two- 
years  for  the  support  of  the  Common 
Schools. 

Now,  let  us  see  whether,  with  this  im- 
mensely increased  auxiliary  help,  the  local 
School  Boards  throughout  the  State,  true  to* 
their    mission    and    the    vastly  important 
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objects  for  which  they  were  elected,  will  rise 
to  the  height  of  their  great  opportunities 
and  lift  their  schools  at  once  to  the  higher 
level  of  commanding  usefulness,  which  it  is 
clearly  within  their  power  to  reach.  This 
is  now  made  possible  without  embarrassment 
to  themselves,  and  without  oppression  or  in- 
justice in  the  slightest  degree  to  their  con- 
stituents. It  givestto  School  Boards  power 
to  confer  such  benefits  upon  the  communi- 
ties which  they  represent  as  have  never  be- 
fore been  possible, — such,  indeed,  as  should 
mark  an  era  in  the  administrative  develop- 
ment of  our  Common  School  System. 

Pennsylvania,  having  no  public  school 
lands  nor  other  sources  of  revenue  outside  of 
herself,  has  been  bravely  self-reliant  from 
necessity,  and  steadily  progressive  under  the 
weight  of  heavier  self-imp^ed  burthens,  for 
the  cause  of  education,  than  have  been  borne 
or  would  have  been  patiently  submitted  to 
these  many  years  by  almost  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  With  manly  pride  and  self- 
respecting  citizenship  her  people  have  put 
their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  paid  their 
way  every  year  as  they  went, — an  important 
and  highly  creditable  fact  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  by  alien  critics  who  see  our 
defects  and  are  oblivious  to  our  merits,  and 
who  sneeringly  charge  that  in  some  respects 
we  lag  in  the  rear  of  other  States  whose  bur- 
thens are  lighter  and  whose  independent  re- 
sources are  much  greater  than  our  own. 

But  the  auroral  light  of  a  brighter  day  has 
at  last  dawned  upon  us,  and  hopes  have  been 
realized  that  maike  the  pathway  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  smoother  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  our  history.  The  Commonwealth 
has  at  last  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  pow- 
erful but  to  some  extent  oppressive  school 
system  which  she  established,  with  a  clear- 
sighted sense  of  justice  and  a  large-hearted 
and  liberal- handed  financial  generosity  that 
removes  all  ground  for  the  clamor  of  dissat- 
is£u:tion  and  opens  wide  the  door  for  the 
elevation  of  Common  School  work  and  en- 
lightened educational  progress  that  has  never 
before  been  attainable.  True  to  the  organic 
structure  of  our  school  system  and  the  wise 
localization  of  authority  and  responsibility 
close  home  to  the  people,  it  is  now  left  ex- 
clusively with  the  local  school  authorities  to 
decide  what  shall  be  the  outcome  of  this 
new  and  inspiring  departure  in  Common 
School  policy.  The  Commonwealth  has 
done  her  duty  magnificently  and  well  by 
this  great  cause.  She  has  furnished  the 
sinews  of  war  to  energize  its  operations,  and 
thus  inspire  every  worker  in  the  field  with 
new-bom  zeal   and    buoyant    hopefulness. 


It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
this  great  School  System,  with  all  its  diver- 
sified powers  and  agencies  and  resources,  has^ 
its  existence  for  but  a  single  purpose.  Its- 
powers  all  converge  upon  the  schoolroom, 
for  the  development  and  training  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  and  moral  stamina  of  the 
school  children  who  are  found  in  attendance 
there.  In  so  far  as  it  fails  to  reach  them 
with  its  highest  moulding  influence,  it  is 
to  that  extent  a  failure,  and  to  that  extent 
ceases  to  have  any  reason  for  its  existence. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  physical  acces- 
sories, whose  necessity  nobody  disputes,  that 
is,  school  houses  to  shelter  the  pupils,  fur- 
niture and  apparatus  for  their  use,  and  fuel* 
to  warm  them,  what  is  the  essential  requisite 
to  the  work  of  education  without  which  all 
else  is  valueless?  The  children  are  there  to- 
be  instructed,  to  be  led  along  from  day  to* 
day  in  the  different  branches  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown — from  what  they  da 
know  to  what  they  don't  know,  and  are 
there  to  find  out — hence  the  Teacher  comes- 
to  the  front  as  the  essential  and  exclusive 
agent  in  that  work,  and  is  useful  in  exact 
proportion  to  his  scholarship,  his  own  in- 
telligence, and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. If  he  is  only  partly  qualified,  if  he  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge  and  teaching  skill, 
he  has  no  right  to  be  there ;  for  his  ignor- 
ance will  be  misleading  and  dangerous,  and 
the  sooner  he  is  displaced  from  a  position 
that  he  has  no  right  to  fill  the  better  for  the 
unfortunate  children  under  his  charge — the 
better  too  for  the  reputation  for  common 
sense  and  common  honesty  of  the  School 
Board  employing  him.  In  any  other  voca- 
tion in  life  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  lack 
of  common  sense  to  employ  an  incompetent 
workman,  and  if  done  in  a  trust  capacity  it 
would  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  lack  of  com- 
mon honesty  to  pay  out  public  funds  for 
incompetent  services. 

But  far  above  all  money  considerations  is- 
the  wrong  done  to  the  children  by  employ- 
ing so-called  instructors  who  "darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge;*'' 
who  rob  the  children  of  their  birthright, 
cheating  them  of  time  and  opportunities 
that  can  never  return,  but  which  lost  are 
lost  forever.  Hence  the  first  and  indispen- 
sable requisite  is  the  employment  of  com- 
petent teachers;  and  the  second,  that  they 
should  be  employed  solely  on  the  ground  of 
qualifications.  To  this  end  the  wages  should 
correspond  to  the  qualifications,  and  such 
liberal  compensation  be  paid  as  will  secure 
the  necessary  qualifications.  "  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire.*'     In  every  other  vo- 
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cation  in  life^  especially  of  a  professional 
character,  the  compensation  is  graded  to 
the  capacity  for  service,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Therefore, 
with  ample  funds  from  the  State  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal,  the  first  and  most  obvious 
duty  of  School  Boards  is  to  offer  such  liberal 
and  just  compensation  as  will  bring  into  and 
retain  in  their  service  the  best  qualified 
teachers.  You  cannot  have  good  schools 
without  good  teachers,  and  you  cannot  get 
good  teachers  unless  you  pay  them.  An 
inferior  teacher  is  dear  at  any  price.  A 
iirst-class  teacher  is  a  good  investment  at 
the  highest  price  you  may  have  to  pay  for 
his  services. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  somewhat 
in  detail,  because  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, overshadowing  all  others.  It  is  a  re- 
proach to  our  great  State  that  her  common 
school  teachers  are  so  meanly  paid  ;  and  now 
that  ample  funds  have  been  provided,  it  is 
high  time  that  this  standing  reproach  from 
our  sister  States  should  be  wiped  out,  and 
that  we  should  cease  to  be  robbed  of  our 
best  teachers  by  other  States,  north,  east, 
south,  and  west  of  us,  because  they  appreci- 
ate qualifications,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them,  whilst  we  are  not.  Our  parsimony 
brings  with  it  its  retributive  curse  in  the  in- 
ferior grades  of  many  of  our  schools,  and 
the  stinging  reproach  which  rests  upon  our 
fair  fame,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
in  many  localities  we  richly  deserve. 

Longer  school  terms  and  enlarged  courses 
of  study  should  also  command  the  favorable 
consideration  of  School  Directors.  They 
are  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  extended 
discussion  here.  To  state  the  case  is  to  de- 
cide the  policy. 

This  munificent  appropriation,  which  will 
be  available  after  June  ist,  1892,  relieves 
School  Directors  from  all  constraint  in 
adopting  a  wise  and  progressive  school 
policy;  for  in  expending  the  money  to  make 
their  schools  equal  to  the  best  in  the  State 
or  on  the  continent,  they  are  not  putting 
any  pecuniary  pressure  upon  their  local  tax- 
payers. This  money  is  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  comes 
to  each  local  community  as  free  as  the  gentle 
rains  that  refresh  and  fertilize  thirsting  land. 
It  is  not  the  product  of  taxes  upon  land,  but 
cornes  mostly  from  taxes  upon  corporations, 
and,  in  return  for  chartered  privileges,  comes 
back  like  a  shower  of  blessings  upon  the 
people  who  themselves  constitute  the  Com- 
monwealth. Why  then  should  not  these 
moneys  be  expended  for  their  intended  pur- 


poses with  a  liberal  hand,  and  an  enlight- 
ened and  sound  educational  judgment? 

The  appropriation  was  made  for  school 
purposes,  and  it  was  intended  and  expected 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  schools.  It  is  a  school  appropriation, 
not  a  school-tax  appropriation.  It  was  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  local  school  tax- 
ation, but  as  an  additional  help  to  the  local 
tax,  to  enable  Directors  to  do  more  and 
better  for  the  schools.  If  applied  in  good 
faith  to  that  intended  purpose,  it  will  be  an 
inducement  to  a  continuance  of  the  same 
liberal  policy — ^a  point  which  it  would  be 
well  to  bear  in  mind. 


FIVE  MILLIONS  NEXT  YEAR. 


w 


E  wrote,  some  time  ago,  for  these  col- 
umns, ''Three  Millions  Coming,''  and 
it  seemed  a  hope  born  of  extravagant  fancy. 
Had  the  types  made  a  blunder  and  got  it 
•'Five  Millions"  instead,  The  yaumal 
would  have  apologized  promptly  for  the 
manifest  folly  of  such  prediction.  But  there 
it  is — Five  Millions  /—plainly  set  down  in 
the  appropriation  bill  and  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State ;  and  Ten  Millions 
of  dollars  will  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treas- 
ury to  the  2350  school  districts  during  the 
years  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  June 
1892  and  1893,  should  there  be  enough 
money  left  for  this  purpose  after  other 
necessary  appropriations  are  paid. 

Should  there  not  be  sufficient  funds — 
which  is  not  regarded  by  the  State  authori- 
ties as  a  very  probable  contingency — the 
school  districts  will  have  to  submit  to  some 
reduction  of  the  figures  under  the  proviso  in 
the  section  making  this  large  appropriation, 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  That  warrants  for  the 
above  and  all  other  unpaid  appropriations 
for  common  school  purposes  shall  be  issued 
in  amounts  designated  by  the  State  Treas- 
urer, and  whenever  he  shall  notify  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  in  writing 
that  there  are  sufficient  funds  in  the  State 
Treasury  to  pay  the  same." 

The  appropriation  to  be  paid  during  the 
current  year  beginning  June,  1891,  is  two 
millions  of  dollars,  as  appropriated  at  the 
Legislative  session  of  1889. 

The  contrast  presented,  when  we  com- 
pare the  expenditure  for  the  public  schools 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1890  and  1891  with  that 
of  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  1865  and  1866, 
is  very  striking  and  in  every  way  most 
gratifying.  And  yet  the  work  that  was 
done  in  the  first  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
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of  our  public  school  history  is  full  as  worthy 
of  noble  mention,  and  to  be  held  in  as 
honorable  regard,  as  anything  done  since 
that  time. 

That  early  time  was  an  era  of  self-sacrifice 
in  building  foundations,  of  untiring  zeal  and 
energy  in  pushing  forward  the  work  upon 
strong  lines,  of  large  outlay  for  the  resources 
at  command  of  those  who  had  faith  in  the 
common  school  cause,  and  of  large  hope. 
Ours  is  a  time  of  larger  outlay,  but  rather  of 
fruition  than  of  hope — for  we  have  long 
been  gathering  a  perennial  harvest  from  the 
fields  of  their  sowing,  from  the  trees  of  their 
planting.  The  development  of  the  system 
•during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  been 
largely  due  to  inherent  forces  steadily  at 
-work,  which  could  neither  be  withstood  nor 
beld  in  abeyance.  Swaddling  bands  and 
the  dress  of  childhood  can  little  restrain  the 
•development  of  the  sturdy  limb  and  stalwart 
frame  of  vigorous  youth  and  manhood. 

The  Civil  War,  which  ended  in  1865,  had 
waked  up  every  hamlet  and  country-side  all 
over  the  North  as  it  had  never  been  aroused 
before.  Subjects  were  discussed  that  in 
many  localities  had  not  before  been  thought 
of.  Newspapers  and  books  were  printed, 
distributed,  and  read  as  never  before  in 
Pennsylvania.  Everybody  wanted  to  know 
something,  and  the  man  that  knew  was  at  a 
premium.  Schools  and  the  influence  and 
beneficial  results  of  general  education  were 
thought  of  and  talked  of  as  never  before. 
The  people  had  learned  to  read  with  keen 
interest,  and  to  place  the  advantages  of  edu- 
cation at  a  higher  rating.  Th^re  was  plenty 
of  money,  and  with  it  a  new  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. The  ground-swell  was  on,  carrying 
up  with  it  everything  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
slowly  rising  flood;  and  the  rise  has  not 
ceased  for  an  hour. 

Good  men  have  had  the  management  of 
our  school  affairs  during  this  period — men  of 
practical  sagacity,  definite  purpose,  scholarly 
wisdom,  and  enthusiastic  endeavor.  They 
did  grand  work,  and  have  carved  for  them- 
selves historic  names.  But  they  made 
neither  the  schools  nor  the  system  :  they 
simply  aided  in  improving  them.  They 
rode  the  mighty  swelling  tide  in  staunch 
boat  and  with  skilful  oar,  utilizing  its  mighty 
energy  to  purposes  of  good.  But  they  did 
not  make  the  tide ! 

Some  fiBu:ts  and  figures  will  show  the  steady 
onward  progress  of  the  system  since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  In  1865  the  total  State 
appropriation  for  common  school  purposes, 
as  shown  by  the  report  for  the  year,  was 
1316,825 ;  and  the  cost  of  the  system  for  the 


year  13,614,238.  In  1866,  the  total  State 
appropriation  was  I3541436;  the  cost  of  the 
system,  14,170,783.  In  1867,  the  appro- 
priation l355iOoo;  the  cost  of  the  system 
^S»  1 60, 750.  In  1868,  the  appropriation 
1355,000;  the  cost  of  the  system  |6,2oo,- 
537.  In  1869,  the  appropriation  ^500,000; 
the  cost  of  the  system  $6,986,148.  In  1870, 
the  appropHation  was  1 5  00, 000  :  cost  of 
the  schools  17,771,761.  In  1871,  the  ap- 
propriation was  1^500,000 ;  cost  of  the  sjrs- 
tem  18,580,918.  In  1872,  the  appropriap 
tion  $650,000;  the  cost  of  the  system 
$8,345,072.  In  1873,  '^^  appropriation 
was  $650,000 ;  the  cost  of  the  schools  $8,- 
34S>836.  Dr.  Higbee's  report  for  1889 
shows  the  cost  of  the  schools  to  have  been 
$11,902,260,  with  a  State  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000;  that  of  Dr.  Waller  for  1890, 
$12,828,422,  with  a  State  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000.  From  1874  to  1888  the  State 
appropriation  to  the  schools  was  made  one 
million  dollars,  that  being  the  minimum 
amount  permitted  by  the  new  Constitution. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  named  above, 
the  salaries  of  the  County  Superintendents 
were  deducted  from  this  appropriation  be* 
fore  distribution  was  made  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts. Dr.  Higbee  had  a  special  appropri- 
ation granted  for  the  payment  of  these  sal- 
aries, thus  increasing  by  that  amount  the 
appropriation  to  the  districts. 

In  the  issue  of  The  Journal  for  December, 
1873.  ^^  fi^^  *^^s  paragraph,  written  by  Dr. 
Wickersham,  then  State  Superintendent : 

The  proposed  State  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Legislature  shall  appropriate  annually 
at  least  $1,000,000  for  the  support  of  Public 
Schools.  This  appropriation  seems  large,  but 
its  effect  is  to  diminish  local  taxation,  not  to  in- 
crease it.  The  cost  of  our  schools  is  now  in 
round  numbers  $9,000,000;  if  the  State  pays 
$1,000,000  the  people  have  to  pay  $8,000,000; 
if  the  State  pays  less,  the  people  have  to  pay 
more.  The  $1,000,000  is  therefore  money  put 
into  ^e  people's  pockets,  not  taken  from  diem. 
This  would  not  be  true  if  the  State  obtained  the 
money  by  general  taxation,  but  it  does  not  It 
obtains  it  in  great  part  from  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions imposed  as  a  proper  return  for  the  valu- 
able franchises  whicn  have  been  granted  them. 

The  sound  policy  of  aiding  the  school 
districts  by  a  generous  annual  appropriation 
was  urged  in  season  and  out  of  season  by 
State  Superintendents  Burrowes,  Hickok, 
Wickersham  and  Higbee  as  the  safe  and 
efficient  means  of  aiding  the  poorer  districts. 
Dr.  Wickersham  had  much  to  do  with  hav- 
ing the  Constitution  of  1873  name  a  million 
dollars  as  the  minimum  amount  that  can  be 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature;  but  in  the 
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eight  years  that  he  held  office  after  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  he  could 
never  get  the  appropriation  above  that 
figure.  Dr.  Higbee  saw  the  necessity  for 
an  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  State,  and  urged  it  with  all  the  force  of 
eloquence  and  argument  at  his  command; 
but  it  was  six  years  before  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  the  figures  and  securing  an  ad- 
vance. Even  then  it  was  done  after  a  long 
struggle  in  the  Legislature,  when  by  a 
master-stroke  of  parliamentary  ruling  in  the 
last  hour  of  the  session,  a  dead-lock  was 
broken,  and  a  compromise  had  which  secured 
an  additional  half  million.  Once  the  break 
had  been  made  the  increase  came  of  its  own 
momentum,  the  Legislature  of  1889  raising 
the  amount  to  |2, 000,000  per  annum,  and 
that  of  the  current  year  to  the  magni^cent 
sum  of  ^5,ooo,ooo^almost  realizing  the 
dream  of  our  old  friend  ex-State  Supt. 
Henry  C.  Hickok,  who  was  the  first  man  in 
Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  insist 
that  one-half  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  should  be  paid 
by  appropriation  from  the  State  treasury, 
and  the  other  half  by  local  taxation. 


DR.  WICKERSHAM :  IN  MEMORIAM. 


THE  Memorial  Services  held  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  MillersvilleSUte  Normal  School, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  July  ist,  were  of 
most  fitting  and  impressive  character.  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Harding^  of  Philadelphia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Class  of  1866,  presided.  His 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  departed 
teacher  and  friend  was  most  grateful  and 
sincere.  His  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham  dated  from  the  days  when  he  came 
from  the  farm  to  the  Normal  until  the  death 
of  the  Doctor.  He  was  a  staunch  friend 
and  an  unyielding  opponent.  He  had  the 
sterling  qualities  of  firm  justice.  He  always 
reached  a  helping  hand  to  the  weak.  His 
perceptions  were  extraordinarily  keen.  He 
never  took  an  unsubstantiated  theory  for 
fact.  He  was  a  constant  investigator.  He 
had  opportunities  for  attaining  to  many 
high  and  worthy  positions,  and  has  held 
them  most  worthily. 

After  a  vocal  solo,  "Spirit  Voices,"  by 
Miss  Weidler  of  the  graduating  class,  a 
very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Miss 
Mary  M.  Martin,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  also  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1866,  upon  "  Dr. 
Wickersham  as  a  Teacher."  This  paper, 
presenting  also  tributes  from  others  who 
knew  Dr.  Wickersham  as  teacher  and  friend, 


and  read  in  such  clear  tone  and  admirable 
manner  as  to  hold  her  large  audience  in 
closest  attention,  we  hope  to  publish  in  our 
next  issue.  Miss  Martin's  sketch  followed 
Dr.  W.  from  his  first  work  as  teacher  in  a 
small  country  school  at  Union ville,  Chester 
county,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  related 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  induced  by  the 
success  of  the  Normal  Institute  held  by 
him  in  Millersville,  while  Superintendent  of 
Lancaster  County  in  1854,  to  establish  the 
present  Normal  School,  which  has  been  a 
model  for  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State.  She  also  related  a  number  of  per-^ 
sonal  reminiscences  of  the  man  both  as 
Principal  of  the  Normal  School  and  later 
as  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  School  Board, 
closing  with  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
tribute  to  his  talents  and  energy. 

Prof.  Watson  Cornell,  '68,  of  Philadel- 
phia, sang,  "I  Know  that  My  Redeemer 
Liveth." 

"The  Public  Life  of  Dr.  Wickersham" 
was  the  subject  of  the  oration  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  A.  M.  Passraore,  '68,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  speaker  discussed  the  life  of  the 
Doctor  from  his  birth,  his  early  life  among 
the  Friends  or  Quakers,  of  which  sect  he 
remained  a  member  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  superintendency,  his 
election  as  first  superintendent  of  Lancaster 
county,  the  excellent  pioneer  work  done  by 
him  in  his  own  county  and  in  the  State,  and 
his  splendid  work  as  first  principal  of  the 
Millersville  Normal  School. 

Dr.  Wickersham  became  an  authority  on 
teaching  throughout  the  country.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  No  other  man  perhaps 
in  the  nation  was  so  well  fitted  to  keep  in 
motion  this  grand  public  educational  sys- 
tem. His  writings  have  already  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages,  and  are  regarded 
as  eminent  authority.  There  have  never 
been  greater  strides  made  in  public  educa- 
tion in  this  State  than  under  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham. In  1867  he  was  chiefiy  instrumental 
in  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving  school  boards 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.  Another  act 
was  the  present  law  providing  for  county 
and  township  institutes.  In  other  sections 
of  the  same  act  were  the  provisions  for  City 
and  Borough  Superintendents  and  perma- 
nent certificates.  Dr.  Wickersham 's  work 
on  the  theory  of  teaching  soon  followed, 
and  its  great  success  need  not  be  related. 
Another  act  was  that  of  securing  the  for- 
feiture of  State  appropriation.  He  was  sec- 
retary of  the  committee  that  prepared  and 
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liad  passed  the  act  for  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  At  the  close  of  his  administra- 
tion there  were  five  times  as  many  graded 
schools  as  at  the  opening.  He  visited  insti- 
tutes in  every  county  in  the  State.  He  had 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  system  of  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools.  He  was  also  offered  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  Throughout  his  superin- 
tendency he  was  always  called  upon  by  the 
Legislature  for  advice  on  any  public  school 
question  that  came  up. 

His  ministry  at  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark was  highly  dignified.  He  held  many 
business  positions  after  his  retirement,  ever 
a  worker  for  the  good  of  humanity.  He 
was  no  politician,  but  was  very  ambitious, 
and  an  uncompromising  Republican.  He 
was  always  desirous  of  becoming  a  member 
of  Congress.  He  came  very  near  being 
made  the  candidate  for  Governor  of  this 
State,  but  was  defeated  by  Hon.  H.  M. 
Hoyt.  The  closing  remarks  of  Mr.  Pass- 
more  were  a  eulogy  on  the  public  school 
system,  the  bulwark  of  American  freedom 
and  the  defense  against  foreign  invasion. 

A  trio  was  then  sung,  after  which  short 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  £.  Oram  Lyte, 
Dr.  A.  R.  Byerly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd 
and  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Mrs.  Sara  L.  Oberhollzer.  The 
closing  number  on  the  programme  was  the 
beautiful  hymn  **0  Paradise." 

THE  WICKERSHAM  ALUMNI. 

A  meeting  of  the  alumni  who  had  attended 
the  Normal  School  during  the  principalship 
of  Dr.  Wickersham  was  held  early  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  at  which  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Harding  presided. 

Mr.  Passmore,  chairman  of  the  Wicker- 
sham.Memorial  Committee,  stated  that  3,000 
circulars  suggesting  the  erection  of  some  ap- 
propriate memorial  have  been  prepared  to 
be  sent  to  students  of  Dr.  Wickersham 
throughout  the  State  and  country.  The  four 
suggestions  contained  in  the  circular  are 
that  a  monument  be  erected  somewhere  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Millersville  Normal 
School,  a  tablet  placed  in  the  buildings,  a 
memorial  building  be  erected,  or  a  free 
scholarship  be  established  to  his  roemorry 
The  question  whether  or  not  contributions 
should  be  received  only  from  students  of  Dr. 
Wickersham  when  at  the  Normal,  covering 
the  period  from  1855  ^^  1866,  or  whether 
they  should  be  received  from  all  parties, 
then  arose.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bedford  county, 
thought  that  to  solicit  contributions  from 


all  parties  would  be  to  destroy  the  beautiful 
idea  of  the  erection  of  the  testimonial  by 
those  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  beloved 
Doctor.  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  of  Lan- 
caster, moved  that  it  be  confined  to  the  stu- 
dents of  Dr.  Wickersham,  but  that  voluntary 
contributions  from  other  parties  should  not 
be  refused.  Mr.  Passmore  stated  that  there 
were  sixteen  of  the  old  students  who  had 
pledged  themselves  for  fifty  dollars  each. 
Mr.  Brosius  suggested  that  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  memorials  would  be  an  arch  to 
be  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  grounds, 
which  would  ever  be  before  the  faces  of  the 
students  in  the  future.  No  definite  action 
was  taken  on  the  question,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

♦ 

ON  GRADUATION  DAY. 


AS  matter  of  some  interest,  in  connection 
with  the  season  of  School  and  College 
Commencements  through  which  we  have 
just  been  passing,  and  which  can  never  at- 
tract too  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  we  give  place  to  a  recent  valedictory 
address,  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Directors',  The 
year  is  ended  and  its  work  is  done.  With  that 
work  you,  in  the  general  direction  of  our  school 
affairs,  have  had  very  much  to  do.  The  public 
interest  entrusted  to  your  care  is  of  transcendent 
importance.  It  is  the  one  vital  interest  of  the 
community  which  has  been  given  over  to  you, 
a  select  body  of  her  citizens.  The  teacher,  it  is 
true,  makes  the  school,  but  you  determine  who 
shall  be  the  teacher,  and  through  him  and  her 
the  influences  that  shall  be  at  work  in  the 
schools ;  you  determine  what  branches  of  study 
shall  be  pursued  and  what  text- books  shall  be 
used ;  you  provide  the  buildings  in  which  the 
schools  assemble  and  supply  them  with  whatever 
may  be  used  in  the  way  of  furniture,  text-books 
and  apparatus,  or  other  equipment.  The  educa- 
tion given  to  the  youth  of  the  city  to- day  is  thus 
determined  by  you,  and  it  will  determine  in 
large  measure  the  character  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  to  come  after  you.  What 
office,  then,  can  be  more  honorable,  when  its 
responsibilities  are  properly  discharged,  than 
that  of  the  School  Director  ?  It  pays  no  salary 
in  coin  from  the  mint,  or  paper  trom  the  bank, 
but  in  that  better  coin  of  gratitude  for  benefac- 
tion conferred  which  springs  only  from  warm 
human  hearts.  We  thank  you  earnestly  for 
what  you  have  done  for  us;  we  think  you 
will  do  even  more  for  those  who  will  come 
after  us.  The  promise  of  this  we  find  in 
the  two  noble  buildings  which  you  are  now 
erecting,  soon  to  be  occupied  by  their  hundreds 
of  pupils,  which  when  completed  will  be  among 
the  most  imposing  structures  in  our  city  for 
their  architectural  effect.  With  thanks  for  all 
you  have  done  and  with  an  earnest  God-speed 
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in  the  work  you  are  doing,  we  bid  you  a  res- 
pectful Farewell. 

Teachers t  Esteemed  and  Beloved :  If  to  aid 
many  who  need  help  and  who  can  be  helped 
beyond  the  power  of  the  arithmetic  to  tell  how 
much — ^if  to  guide  many  in  the  way  of  knowl- 
edge and  into  the  path  of  wisdom,  opening  blind 
eyes  to  beauty,  stirring  dull  souls  to  wonder, 
rousing  latent  energies  to  action,  quickening 
generous  impulse,  and  placing  before  the  mind 
a  new  and  high  ambition  in  the  atmosphere  of 
which  life  may  take  on  forever  a  glorified 
meaning — if  these  things  be  a  grateful  task  to 
noble  souls,  then  is  the  work  of  the  true  teacher 
**  its  own  exceeding  great  reward."  From  our 
hearts  we  thank  you  for  what  you  have  been  to 
us.  Of  the  seeds  you  have  sown  with  unwearied 
patience,  with  a  purpose  that  never  relaxed,  in 
season  and  out  of  season,  some  have  already 
borne  good  fruit;  some  have  shown  no  sign, 
but  the  seed  is  not  dead.  The  ground  is  fallow, 
and  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  yet  bear  its 
fruit — some  ten,  some  an  hundred-fold — in  well- 
spent  lives,  better  lived  because  of  your  con- 
stant suggestion,  keen  criticism,  sharp  reproof, 
and  kindly  counsel.  With  this  feehng  m  our 
hearts  we  turn  away  from  you  and  the  old 
familiar  places.  We  are  your  debtors  forever  ! 
Good-bye. 

Schoolmates :  We  had  a  good  time  together 
and  will  never  regret  it.  We  might  have  en- 
couraged each  other  to  work  a  little  harder,  but 
it  is  too  late  now  to  talk  of  that.  In  our  inter- 
course in  the  high  school  we  have  never  cared 
for  class,  or  clan,  or  caste.  "  What  kind  of 
fellow  is  he?"  "What  can  he  do?"  The 
answers  to  these  Questions  give  a  boy  his  social 
status  in  our  big  high  school  family.  A  good 
fellow  who  can  do  something  in  the  class  room, 
or  in  music,  in  the  gymnasium,  or  on  the  play- 
ground, is  at  a  premium — and  that  is  the  end  of 
it.  We've  always  had  a  big  lot  of  just  that 
kind  of  fellows.  As  the  spokesman  ror  many 
who  part  company  with  you  to-day,  shall  I 
improve  the  occasion  with  sound  advice  as 
good  as  gold  ?  I  think  not — the  day  is  too 
warm!  So  with  kindest  thought  for  all  we 
leave  behind,  and  the  wish  that  you  may  all 
soon  have  your  names  on  the  graduation  pro- 
gramme»  I  bid  you  Good-bye. 

My  Dear  Classmates:  As  pupils  at  the  high 
school  we  have  had  our  last  recitation  and  have 
answered  to  our  last  roll  call.  We  have  been 
together  for  years,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm. 
We  have  growled  and  grumbled,  fumed  and 
fretted,  have  at  times  been  wronged,  as  we 
thought,  and  were  therefore  righteously  indig- 
nant. We've  laughed  and  chatted,  played  and 
sung,  loafed  and  worked,  and  have  had  a  good 
time  generally— just  as  other  average  human 
beings.  But  in  one  way  or  another  we  have  all 
learned  something  worth  knowing,  and  got 
much  worth  having  out  of  our  high  school  life. 
We  will  always  look  back  with  interest  to  what, 
from  the  standpoint  of  later  life,  will  seem  a 
green  and  sunny  stretch  of  years  well-nigh  free 
from  care.  It  is  permitted  none  of  us  to  stand 
still.  We  must  go  forward  or  retrograde.  Life 
is  not  a  joke,  but  a  grave  reality.    Let  us  live 


as  those  who  feel  the  force  if  this  truth  in  their 
deepest  being.  Let  us  live  consciously  in  the 
shadow  of  that  Eternity  into  which  a  member 
of  our  class  has  already  gone  —  one  who 
started  with  heart  as  glad  and  hopes  as  high 
as  our  own,  about  whose  grave  so  recendy 
we  stood  in  reverent  silence  in  the  presence 
of  the  sublime  mystery.  And  let  us  live,  too» 
with  the  conviction  deep  in  our  souls  that 
it  is  a  more  serious  thing  to  live  than  to  die. 
Thus  livine,  life  can  be  no  failure,  and  thus- 
dying,  death  can  have  little  terror  for  any  one 
of  us.  But  the  hour  of  parting  strikes !  From 
all  to  each,  from  each  to  all.  Farewell ! 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 
OF  DR.  HARRIS. 


THE  appearance  of  the  first  Annual  State- 
ment of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  is  an 
event  deserving  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested in  education.  Like  everything  else 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Harris,  the  statement 
is  so  full  of  truth  clearly  stated  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  reader  to  lay  it  down  before 
he  has  finished  it. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  consisted 
of  three  divisions:  a  Division  of  Records^ 
taking  charge  of  the  correspondence,  index- 
ing and  filing  of  all  communications,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  publications  of  the 
office;  a  Division  of  Statistics,  having 
charge  of  the  preparation  and  printing  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  other  publications  of 
the  office ;  and  a  Library  and  Museum  Di- 
vision, having  charge  of  all  publications, 
apparatus,  and  articles  for  illustrating  edu- 
cation in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Harris  has  added  a  Fourth  Division 
doing  special  work  "devoted  to  the  clear 
comprehension  and  interpretation  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  systems  of  education.'* 
The  value  of  the  work  in  this  Division  will 
be  appreciated  by  all,  unless  it  be  the  few 
who  have  been  able  to  learn  foreign  systems 
in  extensive  travels.  The  technical  terms 
and  usages  of  national  systems  will  be  inter- 
preted. The  need  of  this  work  is  made  ap- 
parent by  Dr.  Harris.  He  cites  "college," 
meaning  in  England  a  school  boarding 
house;  and  "public  school,"  which  there 
means  a  private  endowed  school;  and 
"academy"  differing  in  France  so  much 
from  what  we  understand  by  the  term. 
The  relation  of  the  governments  to  the 
systems  will  be  made  clear;  and  the  influ- 
ences of  educational  methods  on  the  people 
will  be  studied.  Comparative  statistics  aJso 
will  be  given. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  division 
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is  followed  with  a  summary  of  the  work 
done  during  the  year  in  the  others.  The 
report  shows  that  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools  are  12,291,259,  being  more 
than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
There  are  employed  352,231  teachers. 
Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  these  are  males. 
The  amount  expended  for  public  school 
purposes  is  1132,129,600.  The  average 
length  of  the  annual  term  is  134^  days. 
The  average  daily  attendance  is  sixty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  The 
average  cost  of  educating  a  child  is  thirteen 
and  one-third  (13.3)  cents  per  day. 

Of  text-books  Dr.  Harris  says,  **  Certainly 
the  most  important  article  of  apparatus  in 
any  school  is  the  text-book  used,  no  matter 
how  valuable  may  be  the  oral  explanations 
that  go  with  it,  or  the  habits  of  original  in- 
vestigation formed.  For  the  school  must 
teach  as  its  foremost  duty  the  method  of 
using  the  printed  page.  It  must  show  the 
pnpil  how  to  master  the  experience  of 
others  as  recorded  in  books,  if  it  would  save 
him  from  the  long  and  tedious  road  of  orig- 
inal discovery  of  what  the  race  has  long 
since  discovered.  The  school  should  place 
the  pupil  on  the  top  of  the  ladder  of  human 
achievement,  so  that  he  may  add  a  round  to 
the  ladder.  Without  the  use  of  the  printed 
page  and  the  mastery  of  the  results  of  other 
investigators,  the  pupil  will  at  the  most  climb 
by  himself  a  few  of  the  rounds  near  the  foot 
of  the  ladder,  and  never  by  himself  reach 
the  top." 


'*  GENUINENESS. 


pOOD  words  spoken  of  The  School  Jour- 
VJ  nal  are  seldom  republished  in  these  col- 
umns. We  "salute"  the  Sterling  (111.) 
Standard  whose  last  issue  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal^  pub- 
lished in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  is  one  of  the  school 
journals  it  i§  a  comfort  to  look  over.  Never 
a  month  but  it  has  some  article  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  any  reader  interested  in 
educational  questions,  and  rarely  a  page  that 
is  not  of  interest  to  teachers.  This  month 
there  is  published  the  fourth  annual  report 
of  the  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania — 
1838.  The  Journal  calls  it  *  the  most  re- 
markable of  Pennsylvania  school  reports.' 
As  a  striking  contrast  between  the  past  and 
present,  and  consequently  a  help  to  an  in- 
telligent judgment  of  what  has  been  accom- 
pHshed  in  fifty  years^  it  is  indeed  a  striking 
document." 


The  New  York  School  Journal^  one  of  the 
most  practically  helpful  educational  papers 
published  anywhere  in  the  world,  says  in 
its  issue  of  June  20th,  1891 : 

**We  send  our  congratulations  to  The 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal  on  the  com- 
mencement of  its  fortieth  volume.  Few 
educational  journals  live  so  long,  and  few 
have  been  edited  in  a  better  spirit.  It  has 
been  fortunate  that  this  paper  has  had  the 
influence  of  State  help  behind  it,  but  its 
continued  life  and  prosperity  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  this  fact.  State  support  can 
never  give  what  this  journal  has  always  had 
— genuineness.  It  gives  this  paper  great 
pleasure  to  extend  its  hearty  congratulations 
to  its  older  contemporary," 

In  renewing  subscription  on  our  fortieth 
volume  for  the  twelve  members  of  the 
Meadville  School  Board,  Rev.  D.  D.  Leber- 
man,  Secretary,  writes : 

"The  above  list  of  Directors  embraces  a 
number  of  school  men  from  'way  back,' 
namely,  Prof.  S.  P.  Bates,  who  has  had 
honorable  connection  with  our  system  of 
public  schools  in  various  positions,  having 
been  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, County  Superintendent  of  Craw- 
ford county,  and  City  Superintendent  of 
the  Meadville  Schools ;  Mr.  J.  P.  Colter  is 
a  new  man  amongst  us,  but  was  for  years  a 
Director  in  Kittanning,  New  Castle,  and  at 
Parker  City,  if  we  mistake  not.  The  presi- 
dent of  our  Board,  Mr.  D.  R.  Coder,  Mr. 
Jas.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  John  J.  Houser,  and 
others,  have  themselves  been  teachers,  or 
otherwise  for  many  years  connected  with 
the  schools.  And  the  Secretary  was  once  a 
teacher  among  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Leb- 
anon county,  but  now  for  twenty  consecutive 
years  he  has  been  a  Director,  and  as  long 
also  the  Secretary  of  the  Meadville  School 
Board.  That  is  a  long  time,  and  in  it  there 
have  been  many  and  great  changes  in  our 
schools.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  eighteen 
teachers,  now  we  have  forty-six  regularly 
employed. 

*'  But  we  started  to  order  The  School  Jour- 
nal,  and  before  we  realized  the  fact  had  al- 
most written  you  a  long  letter.  So  we  will 
close  by  simply  saying,  that  all  these  many 
years  we  have  carefully  read  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal,  and  have  found  it  a 
good,  tried,  and  worthy  representative  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  Public  Schools." 

County  Superintendent  Kies,  of  Potter 
county,  says,  in  a  recent  letter:  "In  the 
hands  of  reading  Directors,  The  Journal 
helps  wonderfully  in  accomplishing  many 
needed  reforms." 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams.— Supt.  Tboman  :  The  Gettysburg 
•schools  closed  May  29th,  and  on  the  following 
-day,  Decoration  Day,  Principal  Baker,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  full  corps  of  teachers,  placed 
in  line  about  300  pupils,  who  took  part  in  deco- 
rating the  soldiers'  graves  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
great  and  well-known  battle-field.  The  schools 
furnished  some  choice  music  for  the  occasion. 
Several  thousand  people  were  in  attendance. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  Rev.  Geo.  Morrison, 

D.  D.,  of  Baltimore. 

Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  The  new 
school  building  at  Copeland  Station,  Braddock 
township,  was  dedicated  April  nth.  The  meet- 
ing was  an  enthusiastic  educational  gathering. 
One  prominent  feature  was  a  street  parade  by 
the  Patriotic  Orders  from  Braddock  and  neigh- 
boring towns.  Between  300  and  400  men  were 
in  line  with  bands  and  banners.  The  patrons 
of  the  school  had  decorated  their  homes  and  at- 
tended the  exercises  in  large  numbers. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  Hyndman  has 
placed  in  its  school  a  Arst  class  set  of  math- 
ematical blocks.  All  the  schools,  except  those 
of  Bedford  Borough,  are  closed.  Local  normal 
schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  have 
been  opened  in  Schellsburg,  Bedford  township, 
Everett,  and  Saxton.  More  apparatus  was  put 
into  the  schools  last  year  than  in  any  preceding 
year.    Educational  interests  are  brightening. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  A  number  of  pri- 
vate schools  have  been  opened  throughout  the 
county.  These  schools  afford  opportunity  for 
the  preparation  of  young  men  to  teach,  who 
would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  stay  at  home 
and  work  on  the  farm,  etc.  Arbor  Day  was  ob- 
-served  by  nearly  all  the  schools  that  were  open 
during  the  month.  The  Hamburg  High  School 
held  its  commencement  Saturday  evening.  May 
5th.  The  audience — about  500 — was  composed 
of  the  best  citizens  in  that  section.  More  inter- 
est in  school  libraries  was  awakened  this  year 
than  ever  before. 

Blair. — Supt.  Wertz:  The  schools  of  the 
county  have  all  closed  except  those  of  Tyrone 
and  Hollidaysburg.  Our  schools  in  general 
have  done  good  work.  Many  of  our  teachers 
are  attending  the  different  normal  schools  of  the 
State.  The  high  school  of  Tyrone  graduated 
eleven  pupils — seven  girls  and  four  boys — the 
largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  held  in  the  M. 

E.  church,  and  were  of  a  high  order.  An  audi- 
ence of  about  1200  interested  spectators  was 
present.  The  directors  and  Prof.  Pinkerton 
deserve  special  commendation  for  the  standard 
of  excellence  reached  by  the  schools  of  Tyrone. 
Arbor  day  was  appropriately  observed  by  a 
number  of  schools  throughout  the  county.  A 
very  fine  special  programme  was  prepared  for 
the  schools  of  Tyrone.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  separate  exercises  held  in  each  school,  the 
sixteen  schools  were  conducted  to  the  school 
yard,  the  exercises  repeated  by  the  combined 
schools,  and  concluded  by  tree-planting. 

Bucks.  — Supt.  Slotter:  The  Plumstead 
schools  held  a  reunion  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


All  the  schools  were  represented.  The  attend- 
ance was  large ;  the  exercises  appropriate  and 
interesting.  The  School  Directors*  Association 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  Dovlestown,  May 
26th.  The  papers  read  were  well  prepared ;  the 
discussions  earnest  and  pointed.  Dr.  D.  J 
Waller,  Jr.,  addressed  the  meeting.  Everybody 
was  pleased  with  him  and  with  what  he  said. 

Cambria.— Supt.  Leech:  One  of  the  best 
evidences  of  an  educational  awakening  in  Cam- 
bria county,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  eight  sum- 
mer normals  for  teachers  in  operation,  and  all 
seem  to  be  well  patronized. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick:  A  class  of  six 
young  ladies  graduated  from  the  Emporium 
High  School.  Prof.  Stoutfer  and  his  able  assist- 
ant deserve  much  credit  for  the  excellent  work 
done  in  the  schools  during  the  year. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  The  school  grounds 
at  Summit  Hill  have  been  greatly  improved  by 
enclosing  them  with  a  neat  iron  fence  and  cov- 
ering the  black  coal  dirt  in  the  yard  with  an  ex- 
cellent quality  of  white  gravel.  The  new  school 
building  at  Nesquehoning  is  a  very  fine  one. 
Single  patent  desks  have  been  put  in  all  the 
rooms.  The  Franklin  Independent  District  is 
erecting  a  fine  four-room  brick  building  in  a 
central  location  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
frame  house  in  East  Weissport.  One  of  the 
most  largely  attended  and  successful  Institutes 
we  have  ever  had  was  held  at  Audenried  in 
March.  The  teachers  in  Carbon  were  joined 
by  the  teachers  of  Hazleton  and  Hazle  town- 
ship. The  total  enrollment  was  133.  Prof.  L. 
D.  Handy  was  the  evening  lecturer  and  instruc- 
tor from  abroad.  M.  J.  Mulhall,  principal  of 
the  Audenried  schools,  welcomed  the  teachers 
in  an  able  address.  Excellent  papers  were  pre- 
sented by  H.  J.  Mulkames,  principal  of  the 
Hazleton  schools,  D.  A.  L.  Davis,  principal  of 
East  Weissport,  and  Miss  Annie  McGhein,  of 
Hazle  township.  Miss  Sue  Cole  gave  a  class 
drill  in  Primary  Reading.  There  were  several 
live  discussions.    Many  citizens  were  present. 

Centre.— Supt.  Etters:  The  teachers  and 
directors  of  Snow  Shoe  district  held  a  Local  In- 
stitute at  Snow  Shoe.  All  present  had  a  profit- 
able and  pleasant  time.  The  May  Arbor  Day 
was  very  fully  observed  by  the  Bellefonte 
schools.  An  excellent  programme  was  ren- 
dered by  the  pupils.  The  address  for  the  occa- 
sion was  made  by  Gov.  James  A.  Beaver,  after 
which  the  schools  proceeded  to  plant  and  dedi- 
cate a  number  of  choice  trees.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  the  school  grounds  throughout  the 
county  may  .soon  be  enclosed,  so  as  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  observe  Arbor  Day  generally. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  Chester  county  is 
divided  into  thirteen  District  Teachers*  Associ- 
ations. The  majority  of  these  are  organized 
and  in  good  working  order.  Several  of  them 
are  improving,  in  a  marked  degree,  the  teaching 
within  their  respective  districts.  More  profes- 
sional reading  nas  been  done  this  year  by  our 
teachers  than  during  any  previous  year.  High- 
land, Valley.  Penn,  and  E.  Fallowfield  town- 
ships have  furnished  their  schools  with  sets  of 
Teachers'  Anatomical  Aids.  The  graded 
course  of  study  is  now  in  operation  in  about  six- 
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tecQ  townships.  It  has  increased  the  attend- 
ance, lengthened  the  term,  improved  the  teach- 
ing, aroused  public  interest,  and  saved  the 
parents,  on  an  average,  the  cost  of  one  year's 
tuition  for  their  children  away  from  home. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston :  Two  success- 
ful Local  Institutes  were  held  during  the  month, 
at  Catawissa  and  at  Centralia.  At  the  first,  the 
attendance  was  not  large,  owing  to  bad  weather. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mrs.  Alma  Sager 
Welsh  and  Prof.  Bakeless  of  the  Bloomsburg  S. 
N.  School,  Principal  Morris,  of  Catawissa,  and 
others.  The  second  meeting,  including  Cen- 
traha  and  Conyngham,  was  the  last  of  a  series 
of  seven.  It  was  very  largely  attended,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested.  In  these  dis 
tricts  the  people  are  fully  united  in  their  earnest 
efforts  to  do  everything  possible  to  advance 
their  educational  interests.  A  lecture  that  was 
thoroughlv  appreciated,  was  delivered  to  a 
crowded  house  by  Supt.  Walton,  of  Chester 
county.  Supt.  Walton  also  gave  practical  in- 
struction during  the  day  sessic^ns.  Hon.  Henry 
Houck  was  present  Saturday  afternoon  and  de- 
livered an  instructive  address  in  his  own  happy 
manner;  he  has  a  host  of  friends  in  Columbia 
county.  Hon.  C.  G.  Murphy  ably  discussed  the 
subject  of  "Free  Text- Books."  All  agreed 
with  Judge  Murphy  that  text  books  should  be 
free,  in  order  that  we  may  have  free  schools  in 
f€LcL  Instructive  and  practical  addresses  were 
also  given  by  Capt.  Edward  Reece.  Prof.  HefT- 
ner,  and  others.  The  Local  Institutes  held  this 
year  have  been  successful;  great  interest  was 
manifested  at  every  meeting,  and  it  is  believed 
some  good  has  been  accomplished. 

Erie. — Supt.  Miller;  The  Fairview  Boro* 
school  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  a 
substantial  frame  structure  containing  three 
commodious  rooms.  The  citizens  will  probably 
erect  a  handsome  brick  edifice  in  its  place. 
The  schools  have  closed,  except  in  the  districts 
that  still  cling  to  the  divided  term.  There  are, 
however,  some  encouraging  indications  in  this 
respect.  Elk  Creek  township  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  continuous  term,  and  other  districts 
are  discussing  the  benefits  of  a  similar  course. 
Much  apparatus  in  the  way  of  dictionaries  and 
charts  has  been  placed  in  the  schools  during  the 
past  year.  School  houses  have  been  repaired, 
repsLinted,  and  made  more  inviting  in  many 
ways. 

Franklin. — Supt  Slyder:  The  Waynes- 
boro school  buildings  have  been  equipped  with 
the  McCaskey  Electric  Signal  Clock  in  all  the 
departments.  This  is  a  great  relief  from  part  of 
the  heavy  school  work,  as  the  schools  are  all 
r^ulated  by  one  central  clock,  and  yet  every 
teacher  preserves  an  individual  programme. 
Three  pupils  graduated  from  the  Waynesboro' 
High  School;  seven  from  the  Greencastle. 
Twenty-nine  teachers  entered  the  examination 
for  permanent  certificates ;  nineteen  received 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 

Greene. — Supt.  lams :  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  made  in  our  system  of  graduation 
from  the  common  school  course,  about  eighty 
pnpils  passed  the  required  examination  and  re- 
ceived diplomas.    The  schools  have  been  more 


than  ordinarily  successful.  Several  new  houses 
will  be  built  during  the  coming  year,  and  many 
more  will  be  fenced  in  and  otherwise  improved. 
The  Colleges  of  Waynesburg  and  Jefferson  have 
opened  their  spring  and  summer  terms.  A 
"  Normal "  is  in  session  at  Bristona,  F.  Victor 
lams,  principal,  with  more  than  fifty  students ; 
also  one  at  Spragg,  with  E.  D.  Stewart  as  prin- 
cipal, having  about  the  same  number  of  stu- 
dents; and  others  with  a  lesser  number, — at 
Graysville,  A.  B.  Barnett,  principal :  Independ- 
ent, G.  B.  Waychoflf;  New  Freeport,  M.  Nicho- 
las ;  and  Ninevah,  T.  J.  Ferner, — makin?  in  all 
six  Normals  in  our  county.  Never  in  its  history 
has  there  been  such  an  educational  awakening 
as  now, — an  evidence  that  the  coming  year 
will  show  better  results  than  heretofore. 

Huntingdon.— Supt.  Rudy:  The  pupils  of 
the  Alexandria  high  school  gave  an  entertain- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  term ;  the  proceeds, 
amounting  to  more  than  I50,  will  be  donated  to 
the  school  library.  Last  year  an  organ  was 
purchased  by  the  same  school.  The  High 
School  of  Mt.  Union  held  its  first  graduating  ex- 
ercises this  year,  and  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested by  the  citizens.  The  class  had  pre- 
viously been  examined  by  a  committee  of  five 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  We  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  the  High  School  com- 
mencement at  Huntingdon.  The  house  was 
crowded — at  least  twelve  hundred  people  being 
present.  The  graduates  all  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably.  Supt.  Shimmel  and  his 
assistants  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  efficient 
work  done  during  the  past  year. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Hammers:  The  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Saltsburg  public  schools  were 
held  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  graduates,  num- 
bering twenty,  acquitted  themselves  very  cred- 
itably. The  ungraded  schools  are  all  closed. 
The  numerous  select  schools  of  the  county  and 
our  State  Normal  School  are  full  to  overflowing. 

Jefferson.— Supt.  Hughes:  Many  of  the 
schools  have  closed  after  a  successful  winter's 
work.  Teachers  have  taught  more  earnestly 
and  intelligently  than  ever  before. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  Our  summer  term 
schools  are  all  well  attended;  a  great  many 
teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  them.  I  pro- 
pose, if  possible,  to  visit  all  these  schools. 
Some  of  them  are  well  attended  by  our  teach- 
ers ;  still,  I  think,  the  county  in  general  should 
support  more  of  them. 

Lebanon.— Supt.  Snoke :  Examinations  for 
the  County  Diploma  have  been  held  in  every 
district ;  quite  a  number  of  pupils  passed.  Ar- 
bor Day  was  not  observed  this  spring,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  our  schools  were  closed  at 
the  time.  The  Myerstown  high  school,  Sam*l 
Haak  principal,  graduated  a  class  of  eight,  and 
Palmyra,  J.  B.  Witmer  principal,  a  class  of  six. 
Normal  schools  are  in  successful  operation  at 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  Palatinate  College, 
Schuylkill  Seminary,  and  at  AnnvUle,  under 
the  supervision  of  Profs.  Heilman,  StaufTer,  and 
Gerberich.  The  first  annual  commencement  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Cornwall,  J.  B.  Bat- 
dorf  principal,  proved  a  grand  success.  The 
class  consists  of  five  members.    Principal  Lyte^ 
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of  the  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  was 
present  and  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Education 
out  of  School.**  Under  the  encouragement  and 
assistance  of  the  generous  Board  of  this  district, 
the  High  School  founded  a  library  containing 
both  the  Britannica  and  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedias, and  some  forty  volumes  of  general  liter- 
ature. 

Luzerne.— Supt.  Harrison:  A  Local  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  West  Pittston.  Nearly  loo 
teachers  were  present.  The  Friday  evening 
session  was  held  in  the  Methodist  church.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Prof.  R.  E.  Pay  son, 
of  the  Binghamton  High  School,  and  Prof.  F. 
W.  Davenport,  of  Wyoming  Seminary.  The 
former  spoke  on  "Learning  to  Read,*'  the  latter 
upon  "  The  Man  of  the  Future,"  Both  were 
very  interesting  and  profitable.  The  Saturday 
sessions  were  held  in  the  High  School.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Lange,  of  the 
Scranton  High  School,  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  of 
Hazleton,  Prof.  Rob*t  Shiel,  of  Pittston,  and  the 
County  Superintendent. 

Lycoming.— Supt.  Lose:  The  County  Teach- 
ers' Exchange,  meeting  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month,  will  take  up,  during  the  summer 
months,  the  following  subjects,  "  Word  Analy- 
sis," "  European  Schools,"  and  "  Elementary 
Science  for  Ungraded  Schools."  The  first  work 
on  these  subjects  was  presented  at  the  April 
meeting  by  teachers  appointed  to  prepare  on 
certain  specified  divisions  of  each.  The  semi- 
annual convention  of  the  school  directors  of 
Lycoming  county  was  held  in  the  court  house 
at  Williamsport.  Dr.  J.  F.  Fleming  was  the 
president,  and  C.  J.  Cummings,  Esq.,  the  secre- 
tary. The  programme  consisted  of  discussions  of 
practical  school  questions,  a  report  by  the 
County  Superintendent  on  the  progress  of  the 
schools  during  the  last  year,  and  an  address  by 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck.  A  large  number 
of  districts  were  represented,  and  great  interest 
in  the  proceedings  was  manifested. 

McKean.— Supt.  Eckels:  The  directors  of 
McKean  county  met  in  the  court  house  and 
formed  a  Directors*  Association  with  the  follow- 
ing officers :  J.  M.  Sloan,  of  Duke  Centre,  pres- 
ident; George  M.  Potts,  Centre  City,  vice  pres- 
ident; J.  T.  Lennox,  Mt.  Alton,  secretary;  and 
H.  W.  Roeder,  Coryville,  treasurer. 

Mercer.— Supt.  Hess :  A  "  May  Day  "  re- 
ception was  arranged  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Mercer  schools,  and  many  patrons 
inspected  the  fine  display  of  work  in  the  several 
departments.  Valuable  scientific  apparatus  has 
recently  been  placed  in  the  high  school.  We 
are  pained  to  record  the  death  of  Hon.  R.  A. 
Harsh,  a  leading  member  of  the  School  board 
of  Fredonia ;  also  that  of  Miss  Ida  Drake,  an 
estimable  voung  lady  and  a  successful  teacher 
of  Springneld  township.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion, in  our  annual  report,  to  refer  more  at 
length  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Harsh. 

Monroe.— Supt.  Paul :  The  public  schools 
are  all  closed  for  the  term,  except  the  borough 
schools.  We  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
class  of  teachers  this  term  than  before.  By 
weeding  out  the  less  competent  teachers  and 
nosing  the  standard  of  qualifications,  we  are 


each  year  retaining  a  better  grade  of  instructors, 
and  our  schools  are  consequently  doing  better 
work  and  giving  better  satisfaction  to  parents 
and  pupils.  In  this  way  we  expect  to  direct 
public  sentiment  to  a  favorable  consideration  of 
the  needs  of  our  schools,  both  as  to  apparatus 
and  increased  salaries.  The  high  school  of 
East  Stroudsburg  closed  May  9th,  and  the  first 
class  was  graduated  in  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  a  year  ago.  The  class 
consised  of  but  one  pupil,  and  the  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  in  the  Academy  of 
Music.  The  hall,  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
more  than  500,  was  not  large  enough  to  con- 
tain all  who  desired  to  attend. 

Montgomery.— Supt.  Hoffecker:  Examina- 
tions of  pupils  who  had  completed  the  graded 
course  of  study  were  held  in  eleven  districts. 
Sixty-nine  pupils  presented  themselves  ;  sixty- 
two  passed  a  satisfactory  examination.  The  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  patrons,  pupils,  and  direc- 
tors, is  on  the  increase.  In  some  districts  the 
whole  School  Board  and  many  patrons  were  in 
attendance.  The  object  is  not  simply  to  secure 
the  Township  Diploma,  but  there  is  besides  a 
desire  to  present  work  which  shows  careful 
training  and  proper  teaching.  We  now  have 
twenty-five  districts,  outside  the  large  boroughs, 
which  have  a  graded  course  of  study.  This 
number  will  be  increased  next  year. 

Northampton. — ^Supt.  Hoch:  I  have  fin- 
ished my  second  round  of  visits  to  the  schools. 
I  have  been  to  all  the  schools  twice,  except  a 
few ;  to  some  borough  schools,  three  times ;  and 
to  a  few,  four  times.  With  few  exceptions  the 
schools  have  been  doing  good  work.  All  the 
schools  in  the  rural  districts  are  closed;  but 
quite  a  number  of  select  schools  have  been 
started.  Prin.  P.  Z.  Kramer,  of  the  Stemton 
schools,  reports  that  a  school  library  of  thirty 
volumes  has  been  started  with  the  proceeds  of 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  pupils.  We 
hope  that  other  schools  will  do  the  same.  The 
nine-month  schools  are  drawing  to  a  close  and 
the  final  examinations  are  now  in  process. 
Many  of  our  teachers,  whose  terms  closed  the 
latter  part  of  March,  have  gone  to  the  normal 
schools  to  prepare  themselves  more  fully  for 
their  work.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  some 
of  the  districts. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  A  class  of  eight 
graduated  from  the  Newport  high  school.  The 
commencement  exercises  were  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Four  pupils  graduated  from  the 
the  Liverpool  high  school.  Their  performances 
were  ably  prepared  and  well  rendered.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  made  an  address  which  was 
highly  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience.  The 
County  Superintendent  read  a  paper.  The 
church  was  profusely  and  tastefully  decorated 
with  flowers.  Excellent  music  was  one  of  the 
entertaining  features.  The  Marysville  and 
Newport  high  school  graduates  have  each 
formed  an  Alumni  Association.  All  the  high 
schools  of  the  county  did  commendable  work 
during  the  past  year. 

Potter.— Supt.  Kies:  Most  of  our  graded 
schools  are  closing  with  appropriate  exercises. 
The  schools  throughout  the  county  have  been 
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much  interrupted  during  the  past  month  by  the 
prevalence  of  measles.  Districts  having  three- 
months  summer  terms  opened  most  of  their 
schools  in  April,  thus  avoiding  the  intense  heat 
of  July. 

Schuylkill.— Supt.  Weiss  :  Held  two  Local 
Institutes, — one  at  Reeidsville,  and  one  at  Sac- 
ramento. Both  were  largely  attended.  At 
Sacramento  more  than  loo  people  failed  to  se- 
cure entrance.  The  exhibits  of  school  work 
were  finis.  The  talks  and  class  drills  reflected 
credit  on  the  teachers.  Supt.  Houck,  Dr. 
SchaefTer,  and  Dr.  Home  favored  the  audiences 
with  interesting  lectures  and  talks. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann :  Most  of  our 
schools  closed  the  first  week  in  April.  Several 
districts  continued  to  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Nine  graduated  from  the  Sehnserove  high 
school.  The  Town  Hall  was  packed  during  the 
evening  of  the  graduating  exercises.  All  the 
graduates  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably. 

5k)MERSET.— Supt.  Berkey  :  All  the  schools 
in  the  county,  except  those  of  Somerset,  are 
closed.  Quite  a  large  number  of  local  normal 
and  select  schools  are  now  in  session.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  the  fact  also  that  a  much  larger 
number  of  teachers  from  this  county  are  attend- 
ing the  State  Normal  Schools  than  ever  before. 
This  gives  promise  of  a  still  stronger  and  better 
corps  of  teachers  for  next  year. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson  :  The  high  school  of 
Miffiinburg,  in  charge  of  Jas.  A.  Robach,  prin- 
cipal, have  done  good  work.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  very  creditable.  The 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Laurelton  grammar 
school  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
concourse  of^  people.  Addresses  were  made 
by  the  principal,  W.  E.  Hummel,  and  the 
County  Supenntendent.  An  extension  of  the 
course  of  study  was  proposed  which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
The  high  schools  of  Lewisburg,  and  the  Buffalo 
grammar  school,  held  closing  exercises.  Large 
and  enthusiastic  audiences  greeted  the  classes, 
thus  showing  the  hold  that  the  public  school 
system  has  upon  the  people. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord :  Our  schools  arc  all 
closed,  and  with  but  one  exception  have  given 
very  general  satisfaction.  There  are  at  present 
more  young  people  in  the  county  attending  die 
diiTerent  State  Normal  schools,  colleges,  acad- 
emies, etc.,  than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  his- 
tory. This  has  been  a  hard  year  on  our  schools 
on  account  of  the  various  epidemic  diseases  with 
which  they  have  been  afflicted  ;  but  aside  from 
this,  resulting  in  irregularity  of  attendance,  we 
consider  the  year  just  closed  a  very  prosperous 
one. 

Warren. — Supt.  Putnam:  Local  Institutes 
were  hied  at  Russell  and  Kinzua;  attendance 
20od  and  considerable  interest  manifested. 
This  closes  the  Institute  meetings  for  the  year. 
The  teachers  and  all  interested  have  made  the 
meetings  profitable  and  pleasant. 

Chambersburg.— Supt.  Hockenberry :  Thir- 
teen girls  and  seven  boys  graduated  from  our 
high  school.  The  opera  house  was  crowded  on 
commencement  day.  The  essays  were  of  more 
than  average  merit,  and  everybody  left  the 


house  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  schools 
as  shown  by  this  class,  the  largest  we  have  ever 
graduated.  The  year's  work  in  all  the  schools 
has  been  quite  satisfactory. 

DuNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  Our  attendance 
this  month  was  interfered  with  by  sickness. 
One  school  had  to  be  closed  entirely  for  nearly 
a  month  on  account  of  diphtheria.  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  all  our  schools. 

HAZLETON.—Supt.  Harman  :  The  portraits 
of  Dr.  Higbee  were  neatly  framed  by  the  School 
Board  and  now  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in 
each  of  our  thirty-five  school-rooms. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Shimmell:  The  first 
Local  institute  held  by  me  as  Superintendent, 
was  a  joint  Institute  between  the  town  and  the 
county.  A  special  feature,  and  one  most  highly 
appreciated,  was  a  visit  by  the  Institute  to  four 
of  the  primary  schools,  which  were  in  extra  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  morning,  each  one  doing  dif- 
ferent work  from  all  the  rest,  yet  not  varying 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  every  day.  I 
find  this  plan  much  better  than  class-drills ;  for 
a  school  in  actual  operation  is  natural,  while  a 
class- drill  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  not  a 
true  exposition  of  either  method  or  manage- 
ment. Another  interesting  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  a  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion, **Is  Temperance  Physiology  accomplishing 
its  object  ?*'  While  it  was  conceded  that  the 
teachers*  work  in  this  branch  was  done  as 
effectually  as  could  be  expected,  it  was  con- 
tended that  as  long  as  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  authorizes  her  liquor  dealers  to 
teach  the  boys  to  drink  alcohol,  there  is  not 
much  use  to  require  her  school  teachers  to  teach 
them  not  to  drink.  Our  largest  enrollment, 
which  was  in  December  and  January,  was  iioo; 
hence  we  lost  nearly  200  pupils,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  number,  before  the  term 
closed,  at  which  time  we  had  but  91^.  The 
highest  enrollment  in  the  high  school  this  year, 
was  1 10 ;  we  closed  with  95  ;  from  which  we  see 
that  the  loss  there  was  less  than  the  average  in 
the  other  schools.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  leave 
our  schools  before  the  term  closes,  come  from 
the  grammar  grades ;  after  the  high  school  is 
reached,  the  tendency  to  stop  school  is  not  so 
great.  This  fact  argues  in  favor  of  a  long 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  we  have  there- 
fore a  four  years*  course.  We  graduated  14 
pupils,  9  ladies  and  5  gentlemen.  Our  com- 
mencement, held  on  the  25th  of  May,  was  the 
tenth  in  the  history  of  the  high  school.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  in  these  ten  years  is 
96.  The  commencement  programme  is  made 
more  interesting  by  presenting  a  debate  and  re- 
citations as  well  as  addresses. 

Lebanon.— Supt.  Boger :  On  account  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  our  boys'  primsury 
schools,  the  Board  has  been  obliged  to  organize 
a  new  school,  for  which  a  siutable  hall  has  been 
rented. 

New  Brighton.— Supt.  Richey:  On  May 
8th,  the  schools  were  thrown  open  to  the 
parents  of  the  children.  During  the  previous 
six  weeks  the  teachers  had  taken  the  best  work 
of  the  pupils  in  each  study  and  placed  it  on  ex- 
hibition, consisting  of  maps,  compositions,  die- 
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tation  exercises,  drawings,  number  work,  etc. 
The  room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  draw- 
ings, flags,  etc.  The  pupils  were  busy  doing 
slate  work,  while  the  people  passed  through  the 
rooms.  Over  I ooo  visitors  were  present.  It  has 
done  more  in  interesting  the  people  of  this  city 
in  schools  than  anything  else  for  years.  Our 
attendance  was  just  as  good  the  last  month  as 
during  any  previous  month,  and  our  pupils 
worked  faithfully  to  the  end. 

New  Castle.— Supt.  Bullock :  The  schools 
closed  very  pleasantly  May  ist.  Proper  Arbor 
Day  exercises  were  held,  including  the  planting 
of  trees.  An  inspection  of  our  industrial  work 
(largely  sewing)  has  aroused  quite  an  interest  in 
that  phase  of  our  work.  The  dedication  of  our 
new  Gar6eld  Building  was  also  made  the  occa- 
sion for  emphasizing  the  claims  of  the  schools. 
Our  commencement  exercises  were  at  least 
equal  to  any  within  our  experience. 

NoRRiSTOWN.— Supt.  Gotwals:  Arbor  Day 
was  observed  in  all  the  schools.  The  exercises 
consisted  of  readings,  recitations,  music,  and 
addresses,  all  of  which  had  special  reference  to 
the  object  for  which  the  day  was  set  apart. 
The  dav  preceding  Decoration  Day  was  partly 
devoted  to  exercises  that  were  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister :  A  Local  In- 
stitute was  held  here  from  the  9th  to  the  nth  of 
April,  by  which  over  |ioo  was  realized  above 
expenses.  Very  crowded  houses  enthusiastic- 
ally greeted  the  lectures  of  Deputy  Supt.  Houck 
'  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips.  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted with  them.  The  work  of  County  Supt. 
J.  S.  Walton  and  Prof.  A.  T.  Smith,  of  the  W. 
C.  Normal  School,  was  highly  appreciated,  as 
were  also  the  addresses  of  Revs.  J.  Madison 
Hare,  N.  P.  Crouse,  and  F.  C.  Yost.    Chas.  S. 


Yarnall,  President  of  the  Board,  had  charge  of 
the  orchestral,  and  J.  O.  K.  Roberts,  Treasurer, 
of  the  vocal  music. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne Co.) — Supt:  Gil- 
dea:  The  School  board  purchased  sixteen 
Yaggy's  Geographical  Studies  and  decided  to 
close  the  schools  at  the  end  of  eight  months. 

ScRANTON.— Supt.  Phillips:  The  Board  of 
Education  is  struggling  with  the  question  of  hot 
water  versus  hot  air  for  school  heating  and  ven- 
tilating purposes.  The  contract  for  a  new  four- 
room  buildmg  has  been  given  to  the  hot  water 
system  largely  as  an  experiment.  In  the  same 
building  will  be  placed  a  Smead  crematory 
closet.  We  are  determined  to  keep  in  the  van 
of  material  progress,  and  hope  eventually  to  be 
in  the  same  condition,  educationally  speaking. 

Shenandoah.  —  Supt.  Freeman  :  Schools 
closed  May  29.  A  class  of  twenty  graduated 
from  the  high  school,  and  three  classes,  aggre- 
gating thirty-four  pupils,  graduated  from  the 
grammar  schools. 

Tamaqua.— Supt.  Ditchburn:  Our  School 
Board  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a  teachers' 
library,  having  bought  a  full  set  of  the  **  Inter- 
national Educational  Series;'*  also  "  Elements 
of  Psychology  **  by  Sully,  Spencer's  Education. 
Bain's  work  on  Education,  Johonnot's,  Bald- 
win's, and  Greenwood's — twenty  three  volumes 
in  all. 

WiLLiAMSPORT.— Supt.  Transeau :  The  prin- 
cipal educational  event  of  the  month. was  the 
annual  high  school  commencement  There 
were  twenty-seven  graduates,  all  of  whom  par- 
ticipated in  the  exercises  with  short  essays  or 
orations.  All  acquitted  themselves  well,  and 
the  large  audience  was  well  pleased  with  the 
performance.  The  reputation  of  the  school  was 
well  sustained. 


Literary  Department. 


F)R  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  re- 
vival of  interest  throughout  the  State  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  early 
German  settlers  in  America  and  their  descend- 
ants. Much  of  this  is  due  to  the  movement 
that  resulted  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  organiza- 
tion, of  the  "Pennsylvania  German  Society."  It 
is  a  wholesome  interest  that  will  do  great  good 
-if  it  shall  lead  to  a  more  careful  and  minute 
,  study  of  the  history  of  this  people,  that  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  making  and  preserva- 
tion of  our  State  and  Nation.  We  have  before 
us  two  volumes  that  will  be  found  eminently 
helpful  to  all  students  of  the  subject,  and  in- 
tensely interesting  to  every  lover  of  antiquarian 
lore.  The  first  is,  moreover,  so  handsomely, 
made  as  to  commend*  itself  at  once  to  every 
book-lover.  It  is  The  Story  of  an  Old  Farm, 
or  Life  in  New  Jersey  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, with  a  Genealogical  Appendix,  by  Andrew 
D.  Mellick,  Jr.  (Plainfield,  N.  J.:  the  Author ; 
Price  15.)  The  volume  is  an  imperial  8vo,  of 
743  P^ges,  beautifullv  printed,  on  superfine 
paper,  and  elegantly  bound,  with  gilt  top  and 


uncut  pages.  The  title  is  altogether  too  modest 
to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
contents.  The  story  of  the  old  Mellick  home- 
stead is  really  only  the  smallest  part,  only  the 
slender  thread  around  which  is  gathered  a 
wealth  of  historical  facts,  incidents,  details, 
illustrating  life  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
early  in  the  last  century  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present;  the  causes  in  Germany  that  ledto 
the  emigration  of  so  many  thousands  of  its 
sturdy  inhabitants  to  this  country;  their  in- 
dustry, hardships,  characteristics  here:  the 
reasons  for  their  settling  mainly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; 'the  part  'they  took  in  the  Revolution, 
and  kindred  subjects,  are  treated  in  a  delight- 
fully circumstantial  and  sympathetic  style.  An 
important  chapter  is  the  one  treating  of  the 
"Hessian"  mercenaries,  and  we  think  the 
author  has  fully  vindicated  them  from  the 
charges  of  cruelty,  etc.,  that  used  to  be  made 
against  them.  They  were  the  very  opposite — a 
mild-mannered,  simple-minded  folk,  many  of 
whom  remained  in  the  country  and  became 
excellent  citizens.    Some  of  their  officers  were 
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gentlemen  of  very  superior  character  and  cul- 
ture. The  entire  military  operations  in  New 
Jersey  are  graphically  depicted,  and  much  new 
light  is  thrown  thereby  upon  the  life  of  the  sol- 
diers, their  relations  to  the  inhabitants,  the 
characters  of  some  of  the  leading  British  and 
American  officers,  and  various  similar  matters 
that  make  history  alive,  and  yet  are  seldom 
found  in  formal  histories.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  we  have  read  any  work  that  more  thor- 
oughly interested  us,  and  impressed  us  with  a 
sense  of  the  author*s  indefatigable  patience  and 
industry  that  alone  could  produce  such  a  volume. 

A  smaller,  less  detailed  volume,  and  one 
more  circumscribed  in  its  subject,  is  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garten's  volume  on  The  German  Soldier  in  the 
Wars  of  the  United  States  (Philadelphia;  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  Price  $1.50),  a  i2mo.  of  about 
300  pages.  It  was  originally  prepared  for  the 
German  Society  in  Philadelphia  and  printed  in 
a  New  York  magazine.  Since  then  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  the  hands  of  the  author,  until 
now,  in  this  "  second  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged," it  has  become  quite  a  book,  and  more 
than  ever  is  worthy  to  hold  its  place  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It 
certainly  proves  the  Germans  in  America  were 
never,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged,  lacking 
in  patriotism  to  their  adopted  country,  nor  in 
willingness,  bravery  and  ability  to  fight  for  it. 
The  lives  of  neariy  all  the  most  prominent  Ger- 
man officers  who  fought  in  our  armies,  from  the 
days  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  War,  through 
the  Revolution,  until  the  close  of  the  late  Civil 
War,  are  briefly  sketched,  with  many  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the  German 
soldier  in  Aiftcrica,  the  nature  of  his  services, 
and  many  facts  of  statistical  value.  A  full  list 
is  given  of  all  the  officers  of  German  birth  who 
are  known  to  have  been  enrolled  in  our  armies. 
The  volume  is  compact,  full  of  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information,  and  well  calculated  to 
stir  up  pride  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who  can  claim 
a  German  ancestry.  Both  the  preceding  vol- 
umes furnish  invaluable  side-lignts  to  the  stu- 
dent of  our  American  history. 

While  these  appeal  particularly  to  the  student 
of  a  special  phase  of  American  history,  the 
general  student  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  third 
volume  in  the  admirable  series  on  "  Heroes  of 
the  Nations'*  has  appeared  from  the  '*Knicker- 
bocker  Press.**  It  is  Pericles  and  the  Golden 
Age  of  Athens,  by  Prof.  Evelyn  Abbott,  the 
editor  of  the  series  (New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam*s 
Soils,  Price  $1.50).  When  we  say  that  this 
volume  is  worthy  of  its  predecessor,  on  "  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,**  which  we  noticed  some  time 
ago,  we  give  it  high  praise.  From  the  beautiful 
tide-page  to  the  dainty  colophon  the  book  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  historically,  literarily  and 
mechanically  considered-.  Paper,  printing,  illus- 
trations and  binding  are  faultless.  The  man 
and  the  age  of  which  it  treats  are  second  to 
none  in  interest  and  importance  in  the  whole 
realm  of  human  history.  The  study  of  the 
great  Greek  statesman  is  independent  and 
original,  and  while  differing  somewhat  in  its 
e>timates  and  conclusions  from  the  general 
opinions  received  from  historians  like  Grote 


and  Curtius,  and,  perhaps,  not  acceptable  to  all, 
is  not  on  that  account  less  valuable  or  interest- 
ing. The  chapters  on  Greek  Art  and  Literature, 
and  on  the  social  life,  manners  and  morals,  of 
the  Periclean  age,  are  particularly  fine.  Such 
books  make  the  study  of  history  a  delight. 

And  such  books  as  James  Freeman  Clarke  : 
Autobiography.  Diary  and  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Price,  $1.50),  make 
the  reading  of  biography  a  delight.  And  yet 
how  few  men*s  biographies  could  be  made  as 
delightful  as  that  of  this  ripe  scholar,  deep 
thinker,  learned  writer,  and  noble  man.  What 
a  power  for  good  the  long  and  busy  life  of  such 
a  man  must  have  been !  There  is  scarcely  a 
single  department  of  our  American  life  into 
which  Dr.  Clarke's  influence  did  not  reach; 
religious,  educational,  political,  social,  literary — 
his  contributions  to  each  were  important.  With 
his  published  works,  of  course,  every  one  is 
acquainted;  but  it  is  in  his  letters  that  one 
learns  to  know  the  man  himself  and  to  love 
him.  The  volume  is  a  stimulating  one;  the 
reading  of  it  gives  one  an  impetus  upward,  and 
cannot  but  make  one  broader  and  more  humane 
in  thoughts  and  aspirations.  It  is  a  good  book 
for  teachers  to  read,  for  no  more  successful  and 
constant  teacher  than  was  Dr.  Clarke  has  ever 
lived. 

At  first  it  might  seem  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  another  translation  of  Homer.  But 
the  error  of  such  an  opinion  will  at  once  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  of  The  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
translated  by  Gcorsre  Herbert  Palmer  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Milflin  &  Co.,  Price  |2);  for  in  it  we 
have  a  translation  that  is  at  once  also  an  inter- 
pretation. Minutely  faithful  to  the  text,  it  gives 
us  with  equal  faithfulness  the  spirit  of  the  orig- 
inal. This  translation  is  literature.  There  is 
room  for  it,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  true 
students  and  lovers  of  the  world's  greatest  poet. 
Its  prose  is  far  more  poetical  than  the  mechan- 
ical verse  of  some  of  the  versions  that  stand 
high  as  poetical  translations. 

A  dainty  little  volume  that  will  be  read  with 
special  interest  by  American  girls  and  women 
is  Japanese  Girls  and  Women,  by  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.25).  For,  while  much  has  been  written  about 
Japan  and  the  Japanese  in  general,  scarcely 
anything  really  trustworthy  has  before  appeared 
about  the  Japanese  woman,  her  girlhood  life 
and  education,  love,  marriage  and  divorce,  in 
society  and  in  the  domestic  circle,  as  wife  and 
as  mother — all  of  which  and  more  is  fully, 
accurately  and  entertainingly  told  in  the  pages 
before-  us.  He  who  has  Griffis's  "Mikado's 
Empire,"  Lowell's  "  Soul  of  the  Far  East,**  and 
this  volume,  has  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
written  on  Japan,  and  enough  to  form  a  true 
idea  of  that  wonderful  i^and  and  its  more  won- 
derful people. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
beautiful  "  Riverside  Edition  **  of  Browning*s 
poetical  works,  and  also  to  Prof.  Alexander's 
admirable  *'  Introduction  '*  to  Browning.  We 
have  before  us  now  A  Guide- Book  to  the  Poetic 
and  Dramatic    Works  of  Robert  Browning, 
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by  Geor)^  Willis  Cooke  (Boston :  Hoaj^hton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $2),  uniform  with  the 
"  Riverside  **  Browning,  and  supplying  a  needed 
help  to  the  ever-growing  multitude  of  admirers 
of  the  great  English  poet.  Very  much  of  the 
difficulty  in  understanding  his  poetry  is  not  any 
real  *'  obscurity  "  of  thought  or  language,  but 
the  fact  that  he  indulges  in  so  many  unfamiliar 
and  little  understood  allusions;  he  takes  for 
granted  that  every  one  is  fully  acquainted  with 
his  characters,  their  history  and  the  entire  situ- 
ation. In  this  volume  Mr.  Cooke  has  gone  to 
work  with  his  accustomed  painstaking  industry, 
and  has  crowded  into  its  450  pages  a  wealth  oi 
valuable  information  as  to  date,  place  and  cir- 
cumstances of  writing,  of  each  poem ;  date  of 
publication  and  notice  of  changes  made  by  the 
poet;  the  explanation  of  every  historical  and 
biographical  mcident  and  character  referred  to, 
as  well  as  Browning's  own  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  many  of  his  poems,  and  of  his  use 
of  certam  grammatical  forms ;  the  explanation 
of  many  of  his  historical,  biographical  and  ar- 
tistic allusions ;  and  other  matters  of  a  similar 
nature.  Moreover,  a  very  complete  bibliography 
is  given  of  works  and  articles  helpful  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  various  poems,  which  will  be 
of  great  value  to  Brownm^  students.  Much 
other  important  matter  beanng  on  the  work  of 
the  poet  and  helpful  to  the  right  understanding 
of  him  will  also  be  found ;  so  that  the  volume 
may  well  be  called  a  "  Browning  Cyclopedia." 
Mr.  Willis  certainly  has  placed  readers  under 
lasting  obligations,  and  certainly  has  opened  up 
to  thousancls  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  all  the 
wealth  of  thought  and  beauty  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Browning,  but  has  lain  hidden  to  many 
until  now  for  lack  of  just  such  a  "Guide- Book" 
as  this.  Student  and  general  reader  alike  owe 
heartiest  thanks  to  the  author. 

Fortunately  no  such  help  is  needed  for  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  die  poetry  of  one  of  our 
most  artistic  and  conscientious  American  poets, 
Mr.  Aldrich.  It  is  this  crystalline  clearness  of 
expression  and  perfection  of  form  that  at  once 
attract  us  in  his  latest  volume,  The  Sisters' 
Tragedy,  with  Other  Poems,  Lyrical  and 
Dramatic,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  (Boston : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25).  All 
that  Mr.  Aldrich  writes  is  characteriied  by  re- 
fined delicacy  and  absolute  correctness  and 
finish.  But  unless  we  are  mistaken,  these  qual- 
ities have  never  yet  been  joined  with  as  cos- 
fident  strength,  force  of  thought  and  sentiment, 
and  firmness  of  touch,  as  in  some  of  the  poems 
of  this  volume.  The  poem  that  gives  it  its  title, 
and  "At  the  Funeral  of  a  Minor  Poet,"  are  cer- 
tainly as  good  as  anythin^^  that  has  recently 
been  written  by  any  American  poet.  Among 
the  "Interludes,"  nothing  could  be  daintier 
than  the  "Echo-Song,"  "Memory."  "Til  Not 
Confer  with  Sorrow;"  nothing  more  tender 
and  touching  than  "The  Letter;"  while  such 
"Bagatelles"  as  "Thalia,"  "Palinode,"  and 
"  A  Petition,"  are  as  delicately  finished  gems  of 
their  kind  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  The 
book  itself  is  a  gem,  truly  artistic,  so  far  as 
paper,  print  and  binding  are  concerned,  a  veri- 
table "  thing  of  beauty." 


Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  find  in  the 
above  selection  of  works  not  a  few  that  will  af- 
ford them  healthful  and  interesting  literature  for 
their  summer  reading.  The  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, will  want  also  some  books  at  least  that 
are  more  distinctively  entertaining.  For  their 
benefit  we  mention  a  few  recent  volumes  which 
we  can  heartily  recommend  as  both  pleasant 
and  wholesome  "  summer  reading." 

While  Mr.  John  Fiske's  two  generous  vol- 
umes on  The  American  Revolution  ($4  00)  are 
by  no  means  onlv  entertaining,  but  history  pure 
and  simple,  and  history  after  the  most  scientific 
method  and  in  the  most  philosophical  spirit, 
they  are  also  so  thoroughly  interesting,  so  clear 
and  engaging  in  their  style,  that  no  mtelligent 
person  will  find  them  "  dry  "  or  "  heavy  "  even 
in  the  warmest,  drowsiest  weather.  They  are  a 
part  of  Mr.  Fiske*s  contemplated  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  which  when  finished 
will  be  in  all  respects  the  best  history  of  our 
country  ever  written.  In  that  history  they  pre- 
cede immediately  his  "  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,"  of  which  we  have  spoken  before, 
and  follow  his  "  Discovery  and  Spanish  Con- 
quest of  America,"  to  be  published  very  shortly, 
and  his  "  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  noticed 
by  us  not  long  aeo.  Never  before  has  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution  been  treated  on  so  broad 
a  plan,  in  so  judicial  a  spirit,  so  brilliant  a  style, 
and  withal  in  a  manner  so  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory, as  in  these  two  handsome  volumes.  Hence- 
forth they  will  be  indispensable  to  the  teacher 
or  student  of  history.  Another  book  for  more 
"  solid  "  summer  reading  is  the  latest  volume  of 
the  "  American  Statesmen  "  series,  Lewis  Cass, 
by  Prof.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin»($i.25).  It  is 
a  conscientious,  impartial,  and  original  study  of 
one  of  the  prominent  actors  in  our  national 
politics,  whose  character  was  as  picturesque  as 
his  influence  was  important. 

Lovers  of  fiction  will  nowhere  find  a  selection 
of  stories  more  characteristic  and  representa- 
tive of  our  most  recent  American  fiction  than 
the  following  four  very  charming  volumes.  Col- 
onel Carter,  of  Cartersville  ($1.25),  by  the 
artist  F.  Hopkmson  Smith,  is  an  altogether  de- 
lightful sketch  of  several  ridiculous  yet  pathetic 
and  lovable  old-time  "  befo*  de  wah,"  charac- 
ters of  the  chivalrous,  unpractical,  hospitable 
sunny  South.  The  story  has  the  same  delicacy 
of  touch  and  refined  treatment  that  we  see  in 
the  author*s  work  on  canvas.  It  is  long  since 
we  enjoyed  a  story  as  fully  as  this  one.  Balaam 
and  his  Master  ($1.25),  a  collection  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris*  best  recent  short  stories,  needs 
no  further  recommendation  than  the  author's 
name.  For  character  and  dialect  sketches  of 
the  southern  negro,  "Uncle  Kemus"  stands 
without  a  superior  and  with  few  equals.  Neither 
does  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  need  an  in- 
troduction to  our  readers.  Some  of  her  very 
best  and  strongest  short  stories  are  gathered 
together  in  the  volume  entitied  Fourteen  to  One 
($1.25).  Her  "Jack  the  Fisherman**  and 
''  Madonna  of  the  Tubs  "  are  among  the  most 
powerful  productions  in  our  literature.  Read- 
ing them,  we  wiilinglv  forgive  her  her  recent 
fittempt  at  biblical  fiction.    Any  one  of  the 
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stories  in  this  volume  is  worth  a  whole  shelf  full 
of  things  like  "  Come  Forth."  The  best  treat- 
ment in  fiction  of  the  labor  question  thus  far 
written,  is  the  short  story  that  gives  its  title  to 
the  new  volume  by  "  Octave  Thanct,"  Otto  the 
Knight  (%\,^i\  There  is  study  and  thought, 
and'  therefore  also  food  for  thought  and  studv, 
in  this  author's  sketches,  wly)  must  certainly 
henceforth  be  reckoned  amongi  the  best  of 
American  short-story  writers. 

The  honest,  wholesome,  clean  work  of  repre- 
sentative American  authors,  such  as  is  given  in 
the  above  books,  all  from  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  certainly 
gratifying,  and  worthy  of  every  one*s  admiration 
and  encouragement.  They  are  surely  to  be 
preferred  to  most  of  the  translations  of  Russian, 
French,  Spanish  novels  which  are  now  such  a 
"  fad  "  among  our  blase  novel  readers.  They 
are  better  in  many  respects,  and  better  in  all  for 
American  readers  wno  love  the  real  native 
flavor  rather  than  insipid  foreign  affectations. 
A  Primer  of  Ethics.  Edited  by  Benj.  B,  Comigys. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &*  Co,  Fp,  127.  Price^  50  cts. 
That  a  text-book  on  Ethics  for  young  pupils  is 
needed  will  be  questioned  by  few.  Whether  this 
abbreviated  edition  of  Dr.  Jacob  Abbott's  "Rollo 
Code  of  Morals ''  fills  that  need  is  less  unquestioned. 
Ceitaiuly  there  is  no  better  primer  of  the  kind  now 
available,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  there  could  or 
should  not  be.  Until  we  have  the  want  more  per- 
fectly supplied  let  us  use  and  be  thankful  for  this 
little  volume. 

UvY:  Books  I.  and  II.     Edited^  with  Introdue- 
tion  and  Notes^  by  J.  B,    Greenough,    Boston : 
Ginn  d*  Co.     12  mo.,  pp,  ayo. 
An  excellent  text-book.    The  Notes  are  few,  and 
not  overburdened  with  grammatical  lore,  nor  yet 
with  historical,  geographiod  and  archaeological  learn- 
ing.   They  simply  try  to  help  interpret  the  author's 
thought.     The  Introductory  biographical  and  critical 
easy  is  a  scholarly  production,  valuable  to  teacher 
and  student.     The  text  is  well  edited  and  well 
printed.    The  volume  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
publisher's  *'  College  Series  of  Latin  Authors." 
Practical  Language  ExERasES.     By  Mary  L, 
Pratt.      Boston :    Educational    Publishing    Co. 
J2mo.,  pp.  136.     Illustrated. 
The  author  in  this  attractive  little  book,  aims  to  be 
thoroughly  practical,  and  is  systematic  throughout. 
Pint,  it  teaches  and  drills  in  the  use  of  capitals  and 
punctuation ;  then  goes  on  to  composition  proper, 
drilling  all  the  while  in  such  things  as  the  nse  of 
abbreviations,  titles,  quotations,  etc.,  and  so  gradually 
advancing  to  exercises  in  elegance  of  expression, 
turning  prose  into  poetry  and  poetical  composition. 
The  book  is  commendable  for  its  simplicity,  clearness 
and  thoroughness. 

The  Elements  of  English  Composition.      A 
Preparation  for  Rhetoric.    By  Miss  L.  A.  Chit- 
tenden.    Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  6*  Co.     Pp.  174. 
We  have  had  occasion  several  times  before  to  notice 
the  superior  character  of  Messrs.  Griggs  &  Co.'s  pub- 
lications. The  present  volume  is  no  exception.  That 
it  is  in  its  eighty-third  thousand  speaks  eloquently  of 
iu  popularity  among  educators ;  all  of  which  it  de- 
deserves.    It  treate  first  of  Punctuation  and  Capitals, 
next  proceeding    to   Transformation  of  Elements, 
Principles  of  Expression,  and  Letter  Writing.    Part 
Stcond  g^fesnka  and  cxerciBcs  for  Parapl 


and  a  chapter  with  Additional  Material  for  Composi- 
tion. The  work  is  thorough,  comprehensive,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  use  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
High  School. 

Appletons'  School  Physics,  Embracing  the  Re- 
sults of  the  Most  Recent  Researches  in  the  several 
Departments  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  John 
D.  Quachenbor,  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Francis  N. 
Nipher,  Silas  IV.  Hohman  and  Francis  B  Crocker. 
New  York :  American  Book  Co.  12  mo.  pp.  J44. 
Illustrated.     Price  $1.20. 

Like  all  of  the  Messrs.  Appleton's  scientific  publi- 
cations, this  work  is  distinguished  for  its  thorough- 
ness, accuracy,  and  reliability.  It  is  fully  up  to  the 
times.  Speculative  theories  are  excluded.  All  the 
latest  scientific  facts,  discoveries  and  inventions  in 
physics  are  given.  The  high  standing  in  the  scien- 
tific world  of  the  authors  of  the  several  departments 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  their 
work,  while  Prof.  Quackenbos*s  experieoce  in  the 
making  of  text-books  and  his  literary  skill  are  plainly 
evident  in  the  logical  arrangement,  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, and  general  practicalness  of  the  text.  The 
illustrations  too  are  admirable.  Altogether,  we  know 
of  no  better  text-book  on  the  subject  than  this  one. 
The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &*  Co. 
The  article  of  the  most  practical  value  to  teachers 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  is  by 
Daniel  Coit  Gilroan,  the  President  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  "  On  the  Study  of  Geography."  In  this 
paper  President  Oilman  urges  upon  the  teacher  the 
great  importance  of  using  maps  based  upon  the  topo- 
graphy or  natural  conditions  of  the  countries,  and 
shows  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  in  teaching 
Geography  in  this  way  because  of  the  great  ease  in 
explaining  the  sequence  of  historical  events.  The 
article  is  full  of  suggestive  hints  aud  directions  for 
teachers  of  Geography,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one  interested  in  this  study.  Among  other  articles  of 
interest  to  teachers  may  be  mentioned  a  long  and 
very  interesting  paper  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Carl 
Schurz ;  Classical  Literature  in  Translation,  by  Rich- 
ard G.  Moulton ;  Reminiscences  of  Professor  Sopho- 
cles, by  Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  of  Harvard; 
What  the  Southern  Negro  is  Doing  for  Himself,  by 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  Barrows ;  and  many  others.  There 
are  the  customary  Reviews  and  the  Comment  on 
New  Books.    (I4  a  year.) 

Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia.  Volume  xxvi., 
Palmistry — Perseus.  New  York  :  John  B.  Alden. 
Alden's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature. 
Volume  xvii.  Racine — Sedgwick.  Ike  same. 
We  have  frequently  called  attention  to  the  special 
availalnlity  of  these  two  sets  of  books  of  reference  for 
teachers'  and  pupils'  school  libraries.  They  are 
cheaper  in  price  by  far  than  any  similar  publication 
known  to  us,  the  first  costing  only  about  60  cents  per 
volume  and  the  second  even  less.  Yet  they  are 
thoroughly  reliable  cyclopedias.  The  first  is  a  full 
cyclopedia  and  dictionary  combined,  and  will  be 
complete  in  probably  forty  volumes.  The  second 
gives  the  name,  brief  biographical  sketch,  and  good 
selections  from  the  writings  of  every  author  of  note 
in  every  country  and  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  It 
will  be  completed  in  about  twenty  volumes  These 
works  make  it  possible  for  well  nigh  every  school  in 
the  land  to  have  a  good  cyclopedia  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  literature  upon  its  shelves,  accessible  to  all. 
And  they  make  it  inexcusable  for  any  not  to  have  such 
CjTclopedias.  Almost  as  well  have  a  school  without 
a  teacher  as  one  without  a  reliable  cyclopedia  I 
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A  strange  shrill  call  suddenly  rent  the  air.  Any  one 
who  had  never  heard  it  would  naturally  have  looked 
ii[)  to  see  whether  a  hawk  or  falcon  might  be  discerned 
in  the  shining  blue;  but  the  sound  was  followed  by 
others,  falling  on  the  ear  more  gently,  now  at  intervals, 
now  in  succession,  a  monotonous,  mournful  melody, 
rising  and  sinking,  and  ebbing  away  through  the  stilly 
landscape.  And  even  the  unaccustomed  listener  would 
li.ive  found  out  by  this  time  that  it  was  some  shepherd's 
pipe  sending  its  voice  through  the  valley.  But  ere 
long  the  sorrowful  strain  was  broken  into  by  that  same 
shrill  call,  only  now  it  came  from  a  different  direction, 
another  pipe  silencing  the  first  one,  as  it  were,  and 
carrying  on  its  dolorous  song,  which  again  in  its  turn 


was  taken  up  by  another,  more  distant,  startingj 
that  peculiar  note,  and  continuing  the  strain, 
the  plaintive  melody  went  sobbing  along  from  } 
to  pasture,  and  those  that  heard  it  crossed  themsel^ 
murmuring  a  prayer,  and  then  hastened  to  their  h 
stead  to  put  on  suitable  attire,  that  they  might 
in  burying  the  dead.     For  such  is  the  way  within  tb 
mountains;  if  a  man  dies  in  any  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Carpathians  the  evtfbt  is  made  known  by  a  blast  c** 
the  horn — the  death -bom  they  call  it — and  its  voit 
is  hollow  and  dismal  as  befits  the  firat  out-burst  < 
mourning;   and  later  on  the  subdued  dirge  of  thel 
shepherd's  pipe  invites  the  neighbors  to  render  the 
last  kindly  tribute  to  him  wh6  is  gone. — K.  E,  Franzot.  ' 
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1.  O  -  ver  the  sea,         o  -  ver  the  sea,  Hear  what  a  little  bird  whispered  to  me,      O  -  ver  the  sea, 

2.  O  -  ver  the  sea,         o  -  ver  the  sea.  Too  long  has  somebody  wanderM  from  me,  O  -  ver  the  sea, 


o   -  ver  the  sea.       Somebody's  coming  ere     long.        Theft    march,  march,  march.        Ye 
o   •  ver  the  sea.     Now  he     is    coming  once  more.  Then  we'll  march,  march,  march.        To 
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lads  of  the  heather,  come  trooping  together;  Come,  march,  march,  march,  march,  Gallant  hearts  valiant  and 
greet  him  once  more  on  his  own  happy  shore,  Let  us  march,  march,  march.  And  bear  him  in  triumph  a  • 
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strong.  Oh,    it     is       o  -  ver  the   sea,        o  -  ver  the  sea.      Hear  what    a      bon  -  nie    bird 
long.    Oh,    it     is       o  -  ver  the   sea,        o  -  ver  the  sea,      Hear  what    a      bon  -  nie    bird 


whisper'd  to  me,        O  -  ver  the  sea,      o  •  ver  the  sea,    Somebody's  coming     ere  long, 
whisper'd  to  me,        O  •  ver  the  sea,      o  •  ver  the  sea.    Now  he  is   coming  once  more. 
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A  New 
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PRACTICAL  EN61ISH  6RAMMR. 


B7  JUDS41N  Perry  Wei^sh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  L^inguage  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has-been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


eiiX.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

(  A  Complete  Course  iu  the  Eleuienls.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli-* 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is**  Given,"  what**  To  Prove,"  and  the  •*  Proof."  Modern  symbols 
are  used,  *♦  Educational  Forms"  given,  ♦•Doctrine  of  Limits'  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     Prlc-P,  $1«50. 
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Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  \%,  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  t\z  {>er 
set  of  6  mapfi.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ;^l8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  $25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 

THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr.  Brooka's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  1 

I.  Standard  Arithmeticai    Course ^   separating   Menul 
•  suid  Written. 

II.  Union  AriikntetUal  G«<rjif,  combining  Mental  and 
Written. 

Brooks's  Hlgber  Arltlimetle. 


Fe^TsniiUi*s  Kii^lish  Grammam, 
Raub*s  I^oruial  feipellers. 
W^estlake^s  flow  to  Write  Letters, 
IVestlake's  Common  School  Literature. 
L<yte*s  llooAC-kceplu§^  and  Blauks. 
Ltloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 


Brooks's  Normal  Algebra.  School  Song^  llook. 

Brooks's  Crcometry  and  Trif^oikontetry. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geonietrjr. 

Brooks's  Hctliods  of  Teachlnn. 

J    P.  Wclsli's  i>ractical  Grammar. 

OriflUft's  Pbjrsics. 

B[ont^merj''s  Industrial  Drawing  Course. 

Bioatgomerjr's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Drawing. 


Sheppard  s  U.   S.  Constitution. 

Harley's  Topics  in  U.  S.  History. 

Buehrle's  Arithmetical  £xercises. 

Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps, 

Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps,  che.iper  serieti. 
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'  Uy  William  Rainey  Harper,  Ph.  D.,  and  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman,  Th.  D  ,of  Yale  Univcrsily.  Kigbl 
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THE  things  that  are  out  of  sight  are 
transcendantly  greater  than  those  which 
are  seen.  Only  a  child  or  a  savage  has  his 
life  bounded  by  the  visible  horizon,  or  the 
limit  of  the  present  moment.  And  no  more 
should  the  things  of  the  present  existence 
bound  our  thoughts.  On  what  ineffable 
realities  does  Christian  belief  lay  hold! 
This  world  is  a  mere  starting-point.  Be- 
yond it  lies  an  eternity  as  certain  as  to- 
morrow, with  glories  which  the  highest 
human  imagination  dimly  paints.  We  stand 
on  the  brink  of  a  sublime  future.  It  does  not 
become  us  to  live  with  our  eyes  closed  to  it. 
Steadily  looked  at,  there  is  power  enough 
even  in  the  anticipation  to  fill  us  with  rejoic- 
ing strength^  peace  untold,  victory  complete. 

Reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  are  the 
three  fundamental  arts,  which  every  person 
can  learn,  and  which  ought  to  be  taught  in 
our  primary  schools.  But  for  forty  years 
the  schools  have  been  neglecting  these  arts 
more  and  more,  substituting  in  their  place 
studies  which  properly  belong  to  the  high- 
school;  namely,  orthography,  orthoepy, 
calligraphy,  analysis,  and  theory  of  num- 
bers. Instead  of  learning  to  read,  write, 
a  '  cipher,  the  child  learns  to  jabber  bad 
n  aphysics  about  rhetoric  and  numbers, 
y  at  is  needed  in  the  common  schools  now 
i<  I  reformation  so  complete  that  it  might 
a  ost  be  deemed  a  revolution.  The 
s  ~ol  authorities  need  to  see  that  logical 
^  belongs  only  to  the  later  period  of 
s  f)ol  life;  that  the  attempt  to  teach  chil- 
<  3  in  the  primary  sphool  to  understand 
t  reason  of  every  step  is  terribly  injurious 
€     "^  way, — it  is  grasping  at  a  shadow  and 


losing  the  substance.  It  is  this  false  method 
of  teaching  which  has  made  our  modern 
schools  so  inefficient  for  practical  ends, 
making  premature  and  ineffectual  logical 
gymnastics  take  the  place  of  familarity  with 
the  processes  of  arithmetic. — Thomas  HilL 


The  public  school  is  a  necessity  in  this 
cosmopolitan  nationality,  where  meet  the 
German  and  the  Northman,  the  Jew  and 
the  Christian,  the  Bohemian  and  the  Irish- 
man, the  Frenchman  and  the  Scot,  and 
bring  in  their  prejudices  and  their  virtues. 
Bring  them  together  early  in  the  public 
schools  and  keep  them  for  six  or  eight  years, 
and  they  lose  the  one  and  grow  into  the 
other.  Let  them  be  educated  apart,  or  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  instead  of  our  becom- 
ing a  homogeneous  people  we  shall  move 
farther  and  farther  apart,  and  become  weaker 
generation  by  generation.  In  union  is 
strength;  in  isolation  is  weakness.  This  is 
an  English-speaking  nation  whose  constitu- 
tion, laws,  and  records  are  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  as  there  is  not  time  for 
more  than  a  partial  mastery  of  one  language, 
we  should  teach  the  English  everywhere  in 
the  public  schools.  The  Italian  has  as 
much  right  to  demand  the  teaching  of  his 
language  in  the  common  schools  as  has  the 
German.  The  man  who  comes  to  this 
country  to  make  it  his  home  and  that  of  his 
children  should  do  nothing,  nor  should  the 
State  do  anything  for  him,  that  will  hinder 
in  the  process  of  fluxion.  Parochial  schools, 
where  those  of  a  single  faith  and  nationality 
are  kept  separate  from  the  people  they  are 
to  meet  in  the  business  of  life,  and  the  fos- 
tering of  a  foreign   tongue  in   the  public 
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schools,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  amalgama- 
tion that  is  to  make,  some  time  in.  the  cen- 
turies before  us,  the  typical  American. 

Scolding  is  mostly  a  habit.  There  is  not 
much  meaning  to  it.  It  is  often  the  result 
of  nervousness  and  an  irritable  condition  of 
both  inind  and  body.  A  person  is  tired  or 
annoyed  at  some  trivial  cause,  and  forthwith 
commences  finding  fault  with  everything 
and  everybody  in  reach.  Scolding  is  a 
habit  very  easily  formed.  It  is  astonishing 
how  soon  one  who  indulges  in  it  at  all  be- 
comes addicted  to  it  and  confirmed  in  it. 
It  is  an  unreasoning  and  unreasonable  habit. 
Persons  who  once  get  into  the  way  of  scold- 
ing always  find  something  to  scold  about. 
If  there  is  nothing  else,  they  fall  a  scolding 
at  the  mere  absence  of  anything  to  scold  at. 
It  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  habit.  It  is 
contagious.  Once  introduced  into  a  family, 
it  is  pretty  certain  in  a  short  time  to  affect 
all  the  members.  People  in  the  country 
more  readily  fall  into  the  habit  of  scolding 
than  people  in  town.  Women  contract  the 
habit  more  frequently  than  men.  This  may 
be  because  they  live  more  frequently  in  the 
house,  in  a  confined  and  heated  atmosphere, 
very  trying  to  the  nervous  system  and  the 
health  in  general;  and  it  may  be,  partly, 
that  their  natures  are  more  susceptible  and 
their  sensitiveness  is  more  easily  wounded. 

The  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel  gives  an  ex- 
ample of  the  two  ways  of  managing  ''trouble- 
some" little  ones  too  young  to  understand  a 
command:  In  the  cars  the  other  day  a 
young  father  was  quieting  his  child  that  was 
fretful  and  crying.    So  he  proceeded  : 

"  Stop  your  noise  !  Keep  still !  Stop, 
now  !  Stop,  I  tell  you,  stop  !  Be  quiet ! 
Will  you  stop?  Say?  Do  you  hear  me? 
Stop!  Stop,  I  tell  you!  Be  still!  Don't 
make  so  much  noise!  What  will  all  these 
folks  think  of  you !  Stop,  now !  Stop ! 
Stop,  I  tell  you  !  Be  still !  Do  you  hear 
me?  Say?  Stop,  I  tell  you  I  Stop!  I 
want  you  to  keep  stil^l  Now,  stop  your 
noise,  and  don't  be  crying  all  the  while! 
Stop,  I  tell  you  I     Stop !     Stop  !     Stop  !" 

In  this  strain  he  went  on  for  several  min- 
utes, when  an  elderly  lady  arose  from  her 
seat  near  by  and  as  she  stepped  up  to  the 
child  she  placed  something  in  its  hand  and 
whispered  in  its  ear.  Immediately  there 
was  a  calm,  and  passengers  in  the  car  looked 
at  one  another  knowingly,  as  if  to  say,"  The 
old  lady  has  had  more  experience  than  the 
young  man."  But  the  young  man  felt  quite 
relieved.     That  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 


It  was  not  so  much  to  his  improved 
modes  of  teaching,  or  by  any  of  the  strict 
exercises  of  the  school- room,  as  to  his- 
kindly  sympathy,  his  personal  influence, 
his  own  character,  that  Dr.  Arnold  owed 
his  power  and  reputation.  He  labored  to 
inculcate  proper  sentiments,  to  give  high 
and  noble  aims,  to  infuse  something  of  his 
own  thoughtful,  earnest  spirit.  It  is  this- 
personal  influence  which  is  the  stamp  and 
crowning  excellence  of  the  teacher,  an  in- 
fluence unseen,  perhaps,  and  unobtrusive, 
but  all-pervading;  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  suspicion  or  distrust,  yet  checking 
insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has 
taken  form ;  exacting  a  faithful  performance 
of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its  inspiration 
before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious 
existence;  soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's 
hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  authority  and  controlling 
the  very  motives  of  action  like  the  hand  of 
fate;  an  influence  under  which  the  pupil 
should  acquire  those  habits  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  shall  prove  his  safeguard  and 
his  most  efficient  means  of  success,  as  well 
while  in  school  as  in  whatever  department 
of  life  he  may  choose  to  assert  and  maintain* 
the  worth  of  true  humanity. — Hawland. 


At  the  city  of  Medina,  in  Italy,  and 
about  four  miles  around  it,  wherever  the 
earth  is  dug,  when  the  workmen  arrive  at  a. 
distance  of  63  feet  they  come  to  a  bed  of 
chalk,  which  they  bore  with  an  auger,  five 
feet  deep.  They  then  withdraw  from  the 
pit  before  the  auger  is  removed,  and  upon 
its  extraction  the  water  bursts  through  the 
aperture  with  great  violence  and  quickly 
fills  the  newly-made  well,  which  continues 
full  and  is  affected  neither  by  rains  nor 
drought.  But  what  is  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  operation  is  the  layer  of  earth  as  we 
descend^.  At  the  depth  of  14  feet  are 
found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  paved 
streets,  houses,  floors  and  different  pieces  of 
mason  work.  Under  this  is  found  a  soft, 
oozy  earth,  made  up  of  vegetables,  and  at 
26  feet  large  trees,  with  the  walnuts  still 
sticking  to  the  stems,  and  the  leaves  and 
branches  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
At  28  feet  deep  a  soft  chalk  is  found,  mixed 
with  a  vast  quantity  of  shells,  and  the  bed 
is  two  feet  thick.  Under  this,  evidence  of 
vegetable  growth  is  found  again. 

Make  home  an  institution  of  learning. 
Provide  books  for  the  centre  table,  and  for 
the  library  of  the  family.  See  that  all  the 
younger  children  attend  the  best  schools,. 
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and  interest  yourself  in  their  studies.  If 
they  have  the  taste  for  thorough  cultivation, 
bat  not  the  means  to  pursue  it,  if  possible 
provide  for  a  higher  education.  Daniel 
Webster  taught  in  the  intervals  of  his  col- 
lege course,  to  aid  an  elder  brother  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  classical  education,  and  a 
volame  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  the 
daughters  of  that  brother,  who  early  closed 
a  brilliant  career.  Feel  that  an  ignorant 
brother  or  sister  will  be  a  disgrace  to  your 
family,  and  trust  not  to  the  casual  influence 
of  the  press,  existing  institutions,  and  the 
kind  offices  of  strangers.  If  the  family  be- 
comes, as  it  may  be,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  whole  land  will  be  educated. 

The  statistical  results  of  what  has  now 
grown  to  be  a  vast  experiment  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  prove  that  girls  are  capa- 
ble of  the  highest  mental  culture  without 
thereby  sustaining  more  injury  to  health 
than  boys.  The  intrinsic  value  of  genuine 
mental  culture  to  a  woman  herself  is  inesti- 
mable. The  value  of  her  culture  to  the 
society  in  which  she  lives  is  still  more  so. 
Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  brilliancy  in  a 
man  as  to  meet  with  it  in  a  woman,  and  vice 
versa;  how  immeasurably,  therefore,  would 
the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  be  en- 
hanced if  both  sexes  were  more  generally 
able  to  meet  on  common  ground  as  regards 
cnlture.  The  importance  to  a  cultivated 
man  whether  his  wife  is  or  is  not  cultivated, 
is  immeasurable.  The  importance  to  a  fam- 
ily whether  or  not  their  mother  is  a  culti- 
vated woman,  is  still  more  so.  Therefore, 
and  finally,  even  if  we  disregard  the  ques- 
tion of  heredity,  the  Woman  movement  in 
our  own  generation  is  likely  to  be  fraught 
with  consequences  to  posterity  of  a  magni- 
tude uneqnaled  by  that  of  any  other  social 
movement  within  the  range  of  history. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Bartlett,  who  discourses  of 
"The  Fighting  Instinct,"  in  the  pages  of 
Longman's  Magazine^  knows  a  Newfound- 
land dog  who  can  drink  the  delight  of  bat- 
tle with  his  peers,  and  yet  can  show  himself 
on  occasion  a  generous  foe.  One  day  this 
noble  creature  had  what  the  vulgar  call  a 
row,  though  Mr.  Bartlett  prefers  to  refer  to 
it  as  a ''smart  altercation,"  with  a  preda- 
tory mastiff.  It  was  about  that  proverbial 
source  of  contention,  a  bone,  of  which  the 
predatory  mastiff  had  sought  to  possess  him- 
self at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor,  and  it 
^ppened  that  in  the  course  of  the  struggle 
the  combatants  fell  over  a  bridge  into 
the  stream  deep  down  belpw.     Of  course, 


the  Newfoundland  swam  at  once  to  the 
shore,  but  not  so  the  mastiff.  The  New- 
foundland, after  a  good  shake,  was  preparing 
to  depart,  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  late 
antagonist  wildly  beating  the  water  and 
drowning  as  fast  as  he  could.  "  One  look," 
sa)rs  Mr.  Bartlett,  "was  enough.  In.  went 
he  of  the  shaggy  coat,  add,  seizing  the  other 
by  the  collar,  brought  his  late  enemy  safe  to 
land. ' '  The  two  dogs  here  eyed  each  other 
with  a  perfectly  indescribable  expression  for 
some  seconds ;  then  silently  and  solemnly 
wagged  their  caudal  appendages  and  with 
dignity  departed. 

In  a  form  of  government  like  ours,  the 
only  hope  of  its  continuance  and  stability  is 
with  an  enlightened  and  moral  people. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  training  the 
pupils  of  our  schools  to  habits  of  virtue  and 
integrity.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  teach- 
ers should  have  set  times  for  delivering  lec- 
tures, with  wearisome  platitudes  on  the  im- 
portance of  practicing  the  cardinal  virtues; 
but  let  them  take  advantage  of  the  every- 
day experiences  of  the  school-room  and 
playground  to  illustrate  the  evils  of  wrong- 
doing, as  well  as  the  benefits  of  right  action 
and  noble  conduct,  thus  striving  to  develop 
and  strengthen  in  their  pupils  a  desire  to 
act  from  a  high  moral  purpose.  But,  above 
all,  let  the  teachers  strive  by  pure  lives  and 
correct  examples  to  mould  the  characters 
of  their  pupib  in  accordance  with  their 
highest  ideal.  In  this  way  may  we  hope 
that  the  youth  of  our  schools  will  be  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  temptations  of  early 
and  later  life. — H.  M.  Harrington. 

As  a  general  thing  we  are  too  chary  in 
praising  and  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the 
young,  too  free  in  criticising  and  deprecia- 
ting them.  Many  a  child's  powers  in  var- 
ious directions  are  thrust  back  into  inactiv- 
ity by  the  cold,  unappreciative  reception 
they  meet  with.  Children  quickly  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  their  elders,  and  soon 
learn  to  put  the  same  value  on  their  own 
powers  that  others  do.  The  parent,  the 
teacher,  and  the  employer,  can  easily  teach 
lessons  of  self-depreciation  which  may  cling 
through  life,  and  for  ever  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  powers  that  under  more  favorable 
auspices  might  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the 
community;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
cheerful  encouragement  and  wholesome 
commendation,  they  may  nourish  many  a 
tiny  germ  of  ability  and  talent  that  may  one 
day  come  to  be  a  mighty  influence,  a  per- 
ceptible power,  in  the  world. 
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. .  OuvER  Wendell  Holmes-  has.  said  a 
multitude  of  good  things,  but  none  better 
than  this:  ''The  human  race  is  divided 
into  two  classes — those  who  go  ahead  and 
do  something,  and  those  who  sit  still  and 
inquire  Why  wasn't  it  done  the  other  way  ?'* 

The  multiplication  of  temperance  towns, 
made  so  by  conditions  of  their  charters  or 
deeds,  is  ao  encouraging  factor  in  the  tem- 
perance problem,  says  the  Union  SignaL 
Such  towns  are  now  scattered  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  object  lessons  whose 
effectiveness  is  enhanced  in  most  cases  by 
financial  success.  An  old  friend  in  Cali- 
fornia writes  enthusiastically  of  the  John 
Brown  Colony,  in  Fresno  county,  another 
of  these  enterprises.  Its  founders  incor- 
porate perpetual  prohibition  of  liquor  man- 
ufacture or  selling,  of  gambling  dens,  and 
of  brothels,  in  its  deeds ;  donate  sites  for  all 
churches  and  schools  applying  for  them; 
and  provide  for  a  public  library  and  pleasure 
grounds ;  all  of  which  they  can  well  afford 
to  do,  having  no  saloon  to  drain  the  pockets 
and  lay  burdens  of  taxation  for  the  support 
of  its  victims.  —  Housekeeper's  Weekly, 

Little  boy  (wrestling  with  a  lesson  on 
electricity) — "Papa,  what's  a  volt?"  Papa 
(stumped) — *'  Um — look  in  the  diction- 
ary." Little  Boy  (hunting  it  up  and  read- 
ing)— '''Volt — The  unit  of  electromotive 
force.  One  volt  will  force  one  ampere  of 
current  through  one  ohm  of  resistance.* 
What's  an  ampere,  papa?"  Papa  (with 
emotion) — ' '  Look  in  the  dictionary. ' '  Lit- 
tle Boy  (after  a  moment) — '"Ampere — 
The  unit  of  strength  of  the  current  per 
second.  Its  value  is  the  quantity  of  fluid 
which  flows  per  second  through  one  ohm  of 
resistance  when  impelled  by  one  volt.' 
Papa,  what's  ohm  mean?"  Papa  (wildly) 
— "Look  in  the  dictionary."  Little  boy 
(after  a  search)  — ' ' '  Ohm — The  unit  of  re- 
sistance represented  by  the  resistance 
through  which  one  ampere  of  current  will 
flow  at  a  pressure  of  one  volt. '     Papa,  what 

"     Papa  (desperately) — "Look  in  the 

dictionary.  When  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing, always  look  in  the  dictionary,  and 
then  you'll  remember  it."— ^.  K  Weekly, 

Bicycle  riders  have  been  annoyed  by 
dogs  running  out  from  farm-houses  and  snap- 
ping at  the  wheel  and  at  the  legs  of  the 
rider.  A  number  of  accidents  have  occurred 
from  this  cause,  and  not  a  few  men  have  been 
bitten.  It  has  been  a  problem  with  many 
riders  to  discover  a  means  of  effectually 


driving  away,  the^e  .dogs,  but  until  recently 
none  has  been  found.  It  remained  for  Wil- 
liam Sidney  Downes,  of  Birmingham,  to 
solve  the  problem.  When  starting  on  a 
ride  he  carries  several  big  tor{>edoes,  such 
as  the  boys  use  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  As 
the  dog  rushes  up  barking  and  snapping,  Mr. 
Downes  casts  a  torpedo  directly  under  the 
animal.  The  explosion  and  the  sting  of  the 
sand,  with  the  burn  of  the  powder,  success- 
fully cures  that  dog  of  the  desire  to  attack 
any  more  wheels.  If  every  wheelman  will 
thus  provide  against  these  animals,  the  road 
will  soon  be  free  of  them. 


Fish  emigrate  in  shoals,  either  for  food 
or  shelter,  principally  for  the  former  reason, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  herrings,  which  arrive 
on  certain  coasts  in  shoals  in  search  of  the 
sea  caterpillar — a  small  insect,  common  in 
many  seas,  but  so  particularly  plentiful  on 
the  coasts  of  Normandy  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  water  is  covered  with  it  as  with 
a  scum.  This  is  the  season  when  the  her- 
rings come  in  such  prodigious  shoals  to 
those  coasts.  The  herrings  feed  on  these 
creatures  greedily,  as  is  shown  by  the  vast 
quantities  found  in  their  stomachs.  The 
mackerel  come  down  in  great  numbers  reg- 
ularly at  certain  times  of  the  year.  This 
fish  is  an  herb-eater,  and  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  sea  plant  called  by  naturalists  the  nar- 
row-leaved purple  sea  wrack,  which  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  England 
and  many  other  places,  and  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  how  the  small 
rural  schools  can  be  reconstructed.  The 
only  way  possible  is  to  regenerate  the  people. 
In  many  country  schools,  even  now,  teach- 
ers are  changed  twice  a  year,  a  man  in  the 
winter  and  a  woman  in  the  summer,  and 
the  people  are  not  very  particular  who  the 
man  or  woman  is.  They  have  L>w  ideals  as 
to  home  life,  and  how  can  they  be  expected 
to  have  high  ideals  as  to  school  life  ?  In 
the  villages,  schools  are  usually  better  than 
in  the  country,  because  ideals  are  better. 
But  our  correspondent  asks  how  are  the 
people  to  be  educated?  Not  by  lecturing, 
but  by  object  lessons.  Let  a  country  school 
teacher  set  herself  earnestly  to  work  at  do- 
ing something  that  the  people  will  see  and 
appreciate.  Put  good  curtains  at  the  win- 
dows, and  flowers  in  good  vases  on  the  desk; 
get  a  little  paint  and  brighten  up  a  few 
places;  make  attractive  charts  and  maps; 
get  a  wash  basin,  and  combs  and  brushes  \ 
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somehow  get  clean  faces  and  hands,  preach 
the  gospel  of  order  by  patting  things  in 
order;  get  co-operation  and  helpfulness 
from  one  or  two  families — do  these  things, 
and  a  good  part  of  the  work  will  be  done. 
Of  coarse  this  takes  time,  energy,  and  a 
little  money,  but  it  pays. 


MOTHER'S  DAY  AT  SCHOOL, 


BY  SARAH   L.    ARNOLD. 


THERE  was  a  ripple — perhaps  even   a 
wave— of    delight    in    the    Littletown 
school,  one  day  in  early  spring.     The  child- 
ren, always  happy,  this  day  were  overflowing 
with  gladness.     An  air  of  dignity  and  re- 
sponsibility pervaded  all  their  work.     Their 
study  was  never  more  earnest,  their  ways 
I      never  more  winning.  Miss  Soule  thought. 
And  she  knew  the  secret  of  it  all. 
The  next  day  was  to  be  Mother's  Day. 
I      The  night  before  every  child  had  carried 
[      safely  home  to  his  mother  a  little  note,  in 
I      Miss  Soule's  own  handwriting,  inviting  the 
mothers  to  attend  the  school  exercises  on 
Friday  afternoon.      Zachary  had  hurried 
home  with  his  little  missive,  as  if  with  Mer- 
cury's feet,  and  had  explained  eagerly  the 
reason  for  the  invitation.     ''You  s^e.  Miss 
Soule  wants  our  mothers  to  know  how  we 
have  been  working  all  the  year.     So  the 
mothers  of  all  the  children  are  coming,  and 
we  shall  read  and  write  and  spell  and  do 
our  number  work,  and  have  our  language 
lesson  just  as  we  always  do.     And  you  can 
see  how  much  we  have  learned  this  year. 
Miss  Soale  sajrs  the  mothers  are  gladder  than 
anybody  else  when  we  do  well.    And  she 
often  talks  with  us  about  our  mothers  and 
what  we  can  do  for  them.     Seems  to  me  I 
don't  help  you  very  much.     Mike  Driscoll 
says  his  mother  won't  have  to  take  in  wash- 
ing when  he  grows  up.     He  will  take  care 
of  her  then.     He  has  earned  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  selling  papers,     I  wish  I  could  sell 
papers  and  take  care  of  you." 

Mrs.  Deane  looked  lovingly  down  at  the 
earnest  face,  and  brushed  the  golden  hair 
gently  from  the  high  forehead.  *'  You  help 
me  already,  dear,"  she  said.  ''I  am  hap- 
pier every  day  because  you  are  learning  to 
take  care  of  yourself  so  well.  That  is  the 
way  you  will  grow  strong  enough  to  take 
care  of  me." 

Mike  Driscoll  had  carried  his  note,  with 
this  same  enthusiasm,  to  his  mother.  "Just 
see  how  sweet  it  smells,  mother !  And  I 
can  read  it  to  you.    I  read  it  to  Miss  Soule, 


so  I  know  what  it  says."  Aud  the  boy 
carefully  opened  the  little  envelope,  drew 
out  the  neatly-folded  note,  and  read,  though 
in  labored  fashion  : 

Dear  Mrs.  Driscoll:  The  children  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  visit  us  on 
Friday  afternoon,  to  see  the  work  of  the  school. 
Michael  has  tiied  very  hard  this  term,  and  I 
think  his  work  will  please  you. 

Yours  truly,  Margaret  Soule. 

A  ''real  letter"  was  a  rare  event  in  Mrs. 
DriscoU's  life.  She  asked  her  son  to  read 
the  note  a^ain  and  again,  exclaiming  mean- 
while at  his  ability  to  "  read  the  writing," 
and  at  the  kindness  of  the  teacher.  There 
was  a  big  ironing  to  be  done  on  Friday,  she 
said,  but  she  would  get  up  early  to  do  it  in 
the  morning,  since  the  teacher  had  sent  her 
a** special  invite."  Mike  rejoiced  in  her 
decision,  and  worked  valiantly  at  the  wood- 
pile to  expedite  the  preparations. 

The  eventful  Friday  came,  though  slowly 
enough  to  the  expectant  children.  The 
sunny  school-room  was  made  brighter  still 
by  the  blosssoming  plants  in  the  windows, 
the  pretty  pictures  on  the  walls,  and,  best 
of  all,  by  the  happy  children.  Clean 
starched  aprons  rustled  as  the  little  girls 
went  to  their  seats.  The  little  boys  wore 
their  best  neckties  and  fresh  collars.  Mich- 
ael stood  two  inches  taller  in  his  newly- 
earned  suit  of  clothes.  Miss  Soule  wore  a 
pretty  new  dress,  to  the  delight  of  the 
children.  She  was  always  careful  to  please 
them  as  well  as  to  teach  them,  by  dressing 
as  prettily  as  she  could.  And  many  a  bit 
of  ribbon,  or  bright  blossom,  had  been  put 
on  for  the  children's  sake  on  stormy  or 
gray  days. 

Zachary  and  Michael  stood  near  the  doors 
to  help  the  visitors  to  find  seats.  The 
guests  needed  no  announcement,  for  the 
conscious  look  on  every  child's  face  showed 
when  his  mother  appeared.  Miss  Soule  had 
a  word  of  pleasant  greating  for  all.  She 
had  met  them  in  their  homes  or  at  school, 
and  they  felt  her  to  be  their  friend  as  well 
as  the  children's. 

What  surprises  awaited  the  mothers  that 
Friday  afternnon  1  Jimmy  and  Johnny, 
who  were  always  in  mischief  at  home» 
worked  busily  at  their  desks  without  regard- 
ing their  neighbors.  Tommy  and  Frank, 
who  mutinied  invariaby  when  their  mothers 
prefered  a  request  or  a  command,  moved 
at  their  teacher's  silent  signal.  Kate,  who 
was  *'  never  still  for  a  minute  at  a  time," 
according  to  her  mother's  testimony,  worked 
quietly  when  in  her  seat,  and  gave  careful  at- 
tention in  the  class.     Every  mothei  looked 
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with  pride  and  interest  upon  her  own  child ; 
every  child  looked  eagerly  for  the  approval 
mother. 

Before  the  classes  were  called  for  their 
lessons,  the  children  sang  a  song  of  greet- 
ing. Then  the  work  of  the  day  went  on  as 
usual.  Each  division  came  in  turn  to  read, 
to  spell,  and  to  show  what  little  heads  may 
do  in  mathematics.  No  child  was  passed 
by ;  no  one  was  put  forward.  Some  of  the 
mothers,  who  had  not  visited  a  school-room 
since  the  days  when  they  learned  their  a,  ^, 
^*s  and  wrote  pot-hooks,  were  astonished  to 
find  their  children  reading  stories  from  the 
blackboard  as  fast  as  Miss  Soule's  nimble 
fingers  could  write  them.  They  marveled 
at  the  strange  fashion  of  ''spelling  by 
sound;"  they  wondered  at  the  many  de- 
vices that  made  the  number  work  seem  a 
veritable  game.  No  painting  executed  by  a 
master  hand  could  interest  them  as  did  their 
children's  slates,  filled  with  neatly  written 
sentences.  Miss  Soule  invited  them  to  pass 
freely  about  the  room,  to  see  the  busy-work 
on  desk  and  wall.  Squares  and  circles  in 
varied  designs,  pictures  that  told  the  story 
of  the  number  lesson,  beads  and  buttons 
strung  by  fours  or  fives,  worsted  and  papers 
to  match  in  color — all  made  the  room  a 
busy  workshop,  and  a  happy  one,  too. 
After  the  lessons  came  gymnastics  and 
marching — yes,  and  running,  too — to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  visitors.  But  the  feet 
were  light,  and  they  stayed  at  the  first  com- 
mand from  Miss  Soule.  After  the  gym- 
nastics and  singing,  the  little  hands  were 
folded,  and  at  a  signal  from  the  teacher  the 
little  people  recited  together : 

OUR  MOTHER. 

Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky, 
Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together, 
Hundreds  of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 
Hundreds  of  birds  in  the  sunny  weather. 

Hundreds  of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn, 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover. 
Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn. 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  worid  over. 

Then  came  the  happiest  part  of  the  day,  so 
Zachary  thought.  For  on  the  teacher's  desk 
were  piled  neat  little  books  tied  with  bright 
ribbons.  And  one  at  a  time  the  children 
went  to  the  desk,  each  one  choosing  the 
book  bearing  his  own  name  and  carrying  it 
to  his  mother.  What  breathless  waiting 
while  the  mothers  opened,  the  books,  and 
Miss  Soule  explained  their  meaning ! 

**  We  have  called  our  little  books  "  step- 
ping-stones," she  said,  "  for  the  work  we 
have  put  into  them  helped  us  a  step  toward 
better  work.     On  every  page  of  the  book  is 


some  work  that  the  children  have  done 
themselves.  They  began  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  and  every  Friday  afternoon 
they  placed  something  in  the  book  to  show 
their  mothers  when  it  should  all  be  done." 

The  mothers  looked  as  happy  as  the  chil- 
dren. Zachary  watched  eagerly  as  his 
mother  examined  his  book.  On  the  cover 
was  written,  "  Work  of  Zachary  Deane ;  for 
his  mother."  Every  page  showed  painstak- 
ing work.  The  blunders  and  marred  places 
were  precious  with  the  rest.  There  was  his 
first  attempt  to  write  his  name,  and  his 
name  as  written  the  day  before.  There 
were  the  first  crude  figures,  and  the  later 
full-page  work,  in  a  fair  hand.  There  were 
designs  laid  with  colored  papers,  mats 
patiently  woven,  outline  cards  neatly 
stitched.  There  was  the  pressed  golden- 
rod,  to  tell  of  the  lesson  on  that  flower^ 
the  drawing  of  the  tadpoles,  to  recall  that 
study;  the  flags  that  marked  Washington's 
birthday,  the  guns  that  suggested  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Lexington.  And  there  was 
a  little  letter  written  to  his  mother,  and  a 
page  of  picture  problems.  Papers  folded 
and  pasted,  and  splints  arranged  in  pretty 
figures,  told  of  the  drawing  lessons.  All 
spoke  of  the  happy  work  of  the  busy  little 
hands,  and  the  new  power  to  do  that  must 
be  strengthened  through  such  work. 

After  the  good  night  song  and  dismissal, 
Miss  Soule  had  time  to  speak  to  the  guests. 
Mrs.  Driscoll  held  her  boy's  book  proudly, 
as  she  thanked  Miss  Soule  for  being  so  kind 
to  the  lad.  *'  I  am  glad  I  come,"  she  said. 
"  I  thought  the  boy  must  quit  schoolin', 
but  I'll  make  a  shift  to  keep  him  at  it,  for 
he  likes  it  well,  and  it's  well  he  may,  for 
he's  learning  a  heap,  if  I  do  say  it  as 
shouldn't." 

How  the  teacher's  heart  rejoiced,  and 
how  richly  her  efforts  were  repaid.  A  glance 
from  Mrs.  Deane  spoke  her  pleasure.  She 
had  grown  to  love  Zachary's  teacher-friend. 
"  We  must  come  often,"  said  one  mother. 
"  How  pleasant  the  school  is !  I  shall  al- 
ways feel  safe  when  Jamie  is  here."  "I 
really  had  no  idea  what  my  children  were 
doing  in  school,"  said  another.  *'I  shall 
keep  this  book  to  show  Kate  when  she  is 
grown  up." 

The  good-nights  were  cordial,  the  inter- 
est sincere.  The  mothers  felt  their  relation 
to  the  school  as  never  before.  The  children 
rejoiced  in  their  approval.  And  the  earnest 
little  teacher  took  heart,  and  turned  to  her 
work  with  renewed  consecration.  Why  not 
have  a  Mother's  Day  in  every  school? — 
Amtrican  Teacher. 
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DR.  WICKERSHAM  AS  A  TEACHER.* 


BY  MARY  MARTIN. 


Dr.  Wicksrsham's  distinguisfied  career 
in  the  school  work  of  Pennsylvania  began 
^hen  as  a  mere  boy,  but  with  marked  abil- 
ity, he  played  the  part  of  school  master  in 
*Chester  county.  From  grade  to  grade  in 
this  sort  of  work  to  that  of  School  Superin- 
tendent in  Lancaster  county,  where,  in  the 
iiace  of  prejudice,  he  made  the  office  popu- 
lar; to  the  founding  and  principalship  of 
this  pioneer  Normal  School;  to  the  highest 
rank  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  our  Commonwealth ;  to  the 
inspiring  duty  of  lecturing  upon  subjects  of 
-vital  interest  to  thousands  of  earnest  people; 
to  the  arranging,  editing,  formulating,  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  science  of  mind 
4uid  education — to  these  works  and  to  many 
more  besides  did  this  man  of  extraordinary 
will  power  and  tireless  energy  drive  along  his 
-effort  to  worthy  achievement. 

It  is  my  privilege  this  evening  to  speak 
of  Dr.  Wickersham  in  his  work  as  teacher 
and  in  his  relation  to  this  school,  and,  feel- 
ing that  personal  tribute  is  of  more  value 
than  general  eulogy,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  present  to  you  the  views  of  persons  who 
were  in  position  to  estimate  the  worth  of 
bis  services  at  various  periods.  First  among 
these,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pancoast,  of  Chester, 
Pa.,  a  life-long  friend,  recalls  many  inter- 
esting circumstances  concerning  the  early 
school  work  of  Dr.  Wickersham  which  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  those  moral  qualities 
which  were  the  foundation  for  his  future 
success. 

"  As  boys,"  said  Mr.  Pancoast,  "  we  lived 
on  adjoining  farms  in  Newlin  township, 
Chester  county,  and  we  went  to  school  to- 
gether for  several  years,  beginning  with  the 
time  James  was  ten  years  of  age.  We  lived 
about  a  mile  from  Unionville  and  for  a  time 
went  to  the  academy  of  Jonathan  Cause, — 
a  school  attended  by  many  boys  afterwards 
famous  men.  Among  these  was  Bayard 
Taylor  whose  acquaintance  Dr.  Wickersham 
made  at  Cause's  and  whom  he  visited  years 
after  in  Berlin,  where  they  recalled  days'lang 
-syne.  Jonathan  Cause  had  many  applications 
for  teachers  from  his  school  in  those  days,  and 
one  winter  he  recommended  James  as  teacher 
for  a  school  near  Brandywine  Manor. 
Though  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old,  he 

•  Paper  read  by  Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  Lancaster, 
4UI  Alomni  Memorial  at  Millersville  Normal  School, 
in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  July  ist,  1891. 


took  the  school,  taught  it,  and  did  it  well^ 
and  always  after  that  taught  in  the  winter 
months,  returning  to  Cause's  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  term.  Here  he  excelled 
in  mathematics  and  language,  being  especi- 
ally interested  in  the  French.  In  1843,  j^^^ 
after  harvesting,  he  and  I  met  and  I  said  to 
him,  'Jim,  I've  seen  a  notice  in  the  news- 
papers that  there  is  to  be  an  examination  of 
teachers  over  in  TredifFyrin  township,  where 
they'll  give  twenty-four  dollars  a  month. 
Let  us  go  over  and  try  it.'  We  agreed  to 
go  and,  although  before  the  day  of  County 
Superintendents,  we  found  the  entire  ex- 
amination conducted  by  one  man;  but  for- 
tunately he  had  written  a  grammar  and  as 
his  method  of  driving  his  own  work  was  to 
combat  the  arrangement  of  other  grammars, 
he  talked  and  we  listened.  But  we  both 
got  schools.  Dr.  Wickersham's  being  near 
Paoli.  Here  his  interest  in  the  French 
language  bore  fruit,  as  he  introduced  its 
study  into  this  country  neighborhood  that 
winter.  In  the  spring  of  1844  I  went  into 
the  ministry  and  he  returned  home  and 
taught  a  school  in  his  own  township.  In 
the  spring  of  '45  I  was  stationed  at  Marietta, 
and  Frederick  Haines,  a  trustee  of  the  acad- 
emy there,  said  to  me,  'I  wish  I  could  get  a 
good  teacher,  a  man  of  energy  for  the  acad- 
emy.' I  replied  that  I  knew  the  very  man, 
and  after  some  further  talk  as  to  require- 
ments, I  sent  the  circular  and  what  data  I 
had  to  Wickersham  and  urged  him  to  come. 
At  first  he  hesitated  about  accepting  the 
offer,  fearing  his  youth  would  be  against 
him  and  that  his  attainments  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  place.  But  his  studious, 
working  habits  were  already  formed,  so 
there  was  no  danger  of  failure  and  he  was 
induced  to  try  it.  When  he  received  my 
letter  from  Marietta,  he  had  been  making 
arrangements,  and  had  gaiqed  his  father's 
consent,  to  study  law  at  West  Chester,  but 
his  grandfather  had  insisted  that  he  should 
not  enter  the  law,  as  from  his  Quaker  stand- 
point it  was  a  demoralizing  profession.  So 
when  the  letter  came  all  agreed  that  it 
would  be  better  to  give  up  the  law,  and  Dr. 
Wickersham  always  considered  this  decision 
a  turning  point  in  his  life.  As  to  his  suc- 
cess at  Marietta,  it  was  immediate  and  con- 
tinued. My  sisters  were  boarders  in  the 
Academy  for  several  terms  and  they  thought 
they  gained  greatly  by  its  teachings." 

Further  testimony  as  to  the  character  and 
value  of  this  school,  famous  in  the  traditions 
of  Marietta,  is  given  by  J.  T.  Valentine, 
Esq.,  of  Reading,  Penna.,  who  says:  ''  My 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Wickersham  began 
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in  1847,  ^  ^^  pupil  in  Marietta  Academy. 
Young  man  though  he  was,  physical  and 
mental  maturity  distinguished  him.  .  Small 
at  first,  the  school  grew  steadily,  and  was 
from  its  inception  eminently  successful, 
owing  solely  to  the  energy,  judicious  gov- 
ernment, and  tireless  devotion  to  duty,  of 
its  founder,  seconded  by  his  accomplished 
wife.  The  years  spent  in  that  family  were 
the  happiest  and  most  profitable  of  my  life, 
and  it  affords  me  infinite  delight  to  bear 
testimony  to  Dr.  Wickersham's  worth  as  a 
teacher,  and  the  nobility  of  his  character  as 
gentleman.  Dr.  Wickersham  was  a  man, 
not  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  word, 
scholastically,  but  thoroughly  educated,  and 
his  teaching  was  as  thorough  as  his  knowl- 
edge. Himself  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  had 
the  faculty  of  infusing  it  into  the  minds  of 
pupils.  His  methods  of  teaching  were  much 
the  same  as  those  afterwards  pursued  when 
at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School,  then 
broadened  and  perhaps  more  systematized. 
While  teaching  others  he  taught  himself,  as 
must  be  true  of  every  successful  teacher. 
When  the  students  assembled  in  the  even- 
ings, he  was  the  closest  student  among  them, 
but  always  ready  with  encouragement  and 
assistance.  He  believed  in  and  practiced 
the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  here, 
as  everywhere,  delicate  and  judicious  man- 
agement so  distinguished  him  that  I  never 
knew  of  a  single  case  of  impropriety  growing 
out  of  their  intercourse,  in  or  out  of  the  school 
room.  The  Saturday  afternoon  half- holiday 
was  often  given  to  short  excursions  to 
Chickies,  to  Round  Top,  on  the  York  side 
of  the  river,  and  to  other  points  of  interest 
— the  pupils  making  collections  at  the  same 
time  of  specimens  for  the  study  of  botany, 
mineralogy  and  entomology.  In  discipline 
and  instruction  the  personal  rights  and 
freedom  of  opinion  of  pupils  were  respected. 
While  strict  obedience  was  maintained, 
physical  punishment  was  not  resorted  to. 
I  remember  a  case  that  illustrates  his  meth- 
ods of  discipline.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
use  of  tobacco,  and  one  pupil  had  acquired 
the  habit  of  chewing.  The  doctor  knowing 
that  an  unwilling  promise  is  apt  to  be 
broken,  ordered  the  boy  to  procure  a  spit- 
toon and  keep  it  beside  his  desk — drawing 
upon  him,  of  course,  not  only  attention  but 
derision.  The  cure  was  effective;  the  spit- 
toon and  the  habit  disappeared  together. 

*•  Dr.  Wichersham's  success  in  his  profes- 
sion was  due  primarily  to  his  love  for  it  and 
his  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  it.  Himself  a  tire- 
less worker,  the  eloquence  of  his  example 
added  to  his  remarkable  power  of  exciting 


enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  others.  The 
great  influence  he  exerted  upon  his  pupils 
was  in  some  measure  owing  also  to  the  pleas- 
ure he  took  in  their  sports  and  recreations ; 
on  the  pla'yground  either  party  to  a  game  of 
ball  was  anxious  to  have  him  on  their  side.  A 
close  student,  conscientious  in  the  discharge 
of  duty,  ever  kind,  but  dignified  and  even 
severe  when  necessary,  he  was  yet  the  most 
genial  of  men,  and  when  the  occasion  called 
it  forth,  evinced  the  possession  of  a  large 
share  of  true-hearted  sympathy.  At  the 
breaking  up  of  school  at  the  close  of  a  terra,  I 
have  seen  him  shed  manly  tears  without  effort 
at  concealment.  Such  was  Dr.  Wickersham 
as  I  knew  him,  and  he  approached  more 
nearly  my  conception  of  the  ideal  teacher 
than  any  other  eminent  instructor  I  have 
known;  indeed,  I  have  often  compared  hiov 
to  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby,  whom  in  many 
ways  he  closely  resembled." 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  in  all 
the  neighborhoods  where  Dr.  Wickersham 
taught,  his  reputation  as  teacher  was  of  the 
very  highest.  In  his  first  school  at  Brandy- 
wine  Manor,  the  board  of  directors  passed  & 
resolution  stating  that  his  was  the  best  taught 
school  under  their  charge.  Years  afterwards, 
while  principal  of  the  academy  at  Marietta, 
and  of  the  Normal  School,  nearly  all  the 
young  people  of  the  neighborhood  where  he 
had  taught,  who  went  from  home  to  school, 
followed  the  teacher  who  had  been  of  invalua-- 
ble  aid  to  their  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

Dr.  Wickersham  remained  at  Marietta 
till  1854  and  then  he  was  elected  County 
Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  that  year,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  men  and  women  here  this 
evening  who  remember  that  he  then  infused 
new  life  into  the  common  schook.  In  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  1855,  he 
held  a  Normal  "Institute"  at  Millersville, 
in  a  building  which  was  just  being  com- 
pleted as  an  academy.  His  earnest  and 
faithful  work  as  County  Superintendent  had 
given  him  influence  and  standing  among  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  and  many  of  them^ 
came  into  the  school  with  him.  By  means 
of  the  liberal  contributions  of  the  original 
trustees  and  of  other  citizens  of  Millersville, 
supplemented  by  a  small  tuition  fee,  he  as- 
sociated with  himself  such  distinguished 
teachers  as  John  F.  Stoddard,  of  New  York, 
Brooks,  Thompson,  Comwell,  of  West 
Chester,  Walker  and  others,  and  the  *'  In- 
stitute" was  a  great  success.  From  one 
who  was  a  student  at  that  time  I  learn  that 
he  gave  an  excellent  course  of  lectures  on 
methods  of  instruction  and  school  discipline 
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and  government  which  made  a  marked 
impression  upon  the  teachers  of  Lancaster 
and  adjoining  counties.  The  ^< Institute" 
seemed  to  fill  so  important  a  place  in  the 
educational  needs  of  the  county  that  the 
trustees  determined  to  establish  at  Millers- 
ville  a  permanent  County  Normal  School. 
Prof.  John  F.  Stoddard  was  the  first  princi- 
pal, but  he  remained  less  than  a  year,  and 
Dr.  Wickersham  after  a  time  accepted  the 
vacant  place. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Normal 
School  law  of  1857,  preparation  was  begun 
to  bring  this  school  up  to  its  requirements. 
There  was  then  no  prospect  or  promise  of 
State  aid  and  the  task  of  equipping  the 
school  seemed  to  its  friends  herculean. 
But  by  the  2d  of  December,  1859,  the  insti- 
tution became  the  first  State  Normal  School 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  model  for  all  the 
others  which  followed.  I  suppose  some  of 
you  would  bear  grateful  testimony  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  in  those  early  days, 
but  with  limited  time  both  for  asking  and 
reading  these  tributes,  I  have  been  unable 
to  reach  all  periods. 

Among  my  own  contemporaries,  those 
who  were  at  the  school  in  the  last  three 
years  of  Dr.  Wickersham's  principalship 
(1863-66)  a  number  of  persons,  men  and 
women  in  various  walks  of  life,  have  spoken 
either  formally  or  as  time  and  circumstance 
moved  them,  of  the  value  of  his  influence  in 
their  lives.  Oneof  my  classmates  (Mrs.  Lizzie 
Dickey  Fleming)  herself  an  inspiration  to 
all  about  her,  answering  the  question  as  to 
what  peculiarity  in  Dr.  Wickersham's  teach- 
ing most  decidedly  influenced  her,  says  in 
words  sincere  and  fitly  chosen : 

"I  most  of  all  remember  what  I  call  the 
manner  of  Dr.  Wickersham — that  quiet 
dignity  of  the  outer  man  and  that  divine 
something  which  shone  from  the  inntT.  In 
the  chapel,  in  the  class-room,  and  in  the 
home  circle,  the  magic  influence  of  his 
presence  was  to  me  an  inspiration,  filling  me 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  become  the  best 
that  was  possible  for  me.  Dr.  Wickersham 
was  a  just  man,  delighting  in  rewarding 
where  reward  was  merited.  I  can  yet  see 
the  look  that  flashed  from  his  eyes  to  shine 
upon  the  deserving  pupil,  and  I  can  recall 
the  thrill  of  gladness  when  mine  was  the  joy 
to  have  that  glance  of  approval.  Many, 
many  times  have  I,  remembering  my  own 
pleasure  in  such  reward,  endeavored  to  be- 
stow the  same  upon  my  pupils.  I  owe  the 
best  that  I  achieved  in  the  school- room  to 
Dr.  Wickersham. 

''He  was  a  noble  man  among  men,  a 


worker  among  workers,  but  among  teachers^ 
he  was  a  king. 

"*  He  where'er  he  taught 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnetic  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved/ 

"  Nothing  is  now  left  of  our  friend  and  in- 
structor but  a  majestic  memory,  but  so- 
numerous  were  the  lives  blessed  in  his  livings 
so  many  minds  directed  upwards,  that  death, 
coming  all  too  soon,  cannot  claim  the- 
victory. 

"'Alike  are  life  and  death. 

When  life  in  death  survives 

And  the  uninterrupted  breath 

Inspires  a  thousand  lives.*  ** 

Going  back  to  my  own  recollections,  I 
am  quite  certain  there  were  few  in  the  school 
in  my  day  who  had  the  advantage  of  Dr. 
Wickersham's  direct  teaching,  who  were 
not  thereby  inspired  to  greater  effort.  Some- 
times by  his  lectures  on  subjects  pertaining 
to  school  discipline  and  government,  and 
afterwards  by  instruction  from  his  books  on 
teaching,  then  first  published,  he  poured  out 
for  those  who  wished  to  learn,  experienced 
warnings  and  earnbst  encouragement  and' 
advice.  In  the  clear  and  vigorous  discussion 
of  the  various  metaphysical  problems  under- 
lying the  science  of  mind  and  education,  he 
was  at  his  best,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
the  whole  range  of  such  questions  was  of 
unfailing  interest  to  him. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  school  in  the 
last  years  of  his  principalship,  it  was  admir- 
able, though  we  were  sometimes  "  brought 
to  book**  in  a  way  that  certainly  seemed  se- 
vere enough ;  but  withal,  we  knew  and  ap- 
preciated his  paternal  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress and  welfare  of  all  his  pupils.  Besides,, 
the  students  usually  felt  that  justice  was 
meted  out  to  them,  and  an  instance  of  this  has 
always  touched  me  nearly.  A  lady,  young 
and  brilliant,  was  expelled  for  an  offense 
which  at  that  time  was  never  condoned, 
and  on  her  way  from  school  she  stopped 
some  hours  with  me  in  Lancaster.  She  told 
all  the  circumstances,  putting  both  sides  of 
the  case  candidly,  and  seemed  rather  indif- 
ferent about  the  matter ;  but  when  she  came 
to  speak  of  the  probable  effect  of  the 
news  upon  her  mother,  she  broke  down. 
An  old  man  present,  who  had  learned  to  be 
fond  of  this  lady  despite  her  '*  rebel*'  prin- 
ciples and  his  own  Extreme  radicalism,  with- 
quick  sympathy,  said,  "  It's  an  outrage  that 
you  should  be  sent  home;  I'll  go  and  talk  with* 
Mr.  Wickersham  and  see  what  can  be  done !" 
But  the  girl  looked  up  and  said  earnestly — 
almost  reprovmgly — "  Don*t  think  of  such  a. 
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thing  !  I  got  what  I  deserved/^  This  lady, 
years  afterwards,  and  but  a  short  time  before 
her  d^Lthy  came  to  Lancaster  to  visit  me 
and  to  arrange  for  sending  her  only  child  to 
the  Normal  School;  and  one  of  the  first 
things  she  did  was  to  call  on  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  when  the  two  had  a  talk  of  that 
long-past  school-life  as  though  nothing  had 
interrupted  its  pleasant  and  profitable  course. 

Of  Dr.  Wickershara's  faithful  and  effective 
work  as  a  teacher  of  the  20,000  teachers  of 
the  State,  when  he  was  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
speak,  and  of  his  latter  years  as  a  member 
of  the  Lancaster  School  Board,  I  can  say 
but  a  word.  Besides  his  being  foremost  in 
every  progressive  work  there,  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  city  teachers  speak  of  the  help 
they  had  from  him  in  various  ways ;  and  he 
impressed  not  so  much  by  his  old-time  vigor 
and  fire  as  by  his  sympathy  and  desire  to 
make  rough  places  smooth.  Touching  this 
period  of  his  life,  a  lady  (Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Coates  Brosius),  his  intimate  friend,  says  : 

"  My  earliest  recollection  of  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  dates  back  to  the  time  when,  as  quite 
a  little  girl,  I  saw  him* as  county  superin- 
tendent. After  the  superintendency  was 
established  and  after  we  had  a  teacher  who 
had  received  a  few  months'  instruction  at 
the  Normal  Institute,  the  change  in  our 
country  school  was  very  great.  Later,  when 
I  attended  the  State  Normal  School,  I 
understood  why  we  had  felt  this  change, 
for  he  then  strongly  impressed  me,  in  my 
turn,  with  his  enthusiastic  love  of  his  pro- 
fession. My  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Wickersham,  I  date  to  the  early  days  of  the 
county  superintendency,  when  something 
more  than  mere  routine  was  proven  to  be  a 
possibility  in  school  work. 

*'  But  I  would  like  to  add  my  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  for  Dr.  Wickersham  as  he 
moved  among  us  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  when  his  hard  and  constant  work  was 
to  some  extent  laid  aside ;  when  his  sterner 
•qualities,  which  had  served  him  so  well  in 
his  battle  with  the  problems  of  life,  were 
•exchanged  for  the  gentler  and  more  amiable 
side  of  his  character.  Then  he  showed 
•himself  a  man  fond  of  and  dependant  upon 
this  friends,  genial  and  kind  in  his  disposi- 
tion. As  such  I  love  to  remember  him 
rather  than  as  the  enthusiastic  teacher  and 
strict  disciplinarian." 

And  now  one  thought  more,  and  this  in 
recognition  of  what  seems  to  me  the  most 
valuable  lesson  of  Dr.  Wickersham's  life. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  great  mystery  of  death, 
>9re  must  be  sincere  and  without  affectation, 


and  so  we  must  admit  the  fact  that  the  fun- 
damental educator  of  mind  and  character  is 
not  any  school  nor  any  individual,  but  it  is 
the  discipline  of  life,  with  its  ineviuble       ' 
disappointments,  discouragements  and  ^sor- 
rows.    This  discipline  it  is  which  polishes      I 
the  granite,  finishes  the  oak,  turns  the  clay,       j 
leaves  the  mud,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  to 
every  one  of  us  whatever  of  courage  and 
fortitude  we  may  possess.     But  aside   from      1 
it   there  are  influences  which  must  enter 
largely  into  the  lives  of  us  all ;  and  high      | 
among  these  we  may  place  the  impression 
made  by  men  of  unsparing  energy,  sturdy 
common  sense  and  sagacity,  unsullied  purity 
and  lofty  integrity.     In  appreciation  of  the 
inestimable  influence  of  these  traits  in  him 
whose  memory  we  are  here   to  honor  to- 
night, the  heart  of  this  State  still  beats 
warmly.      His   memory  will    live    in   the 
hearts  of  those  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be 
influenced    by  him,  and    his    life  will  be 
a  lesson  and  an  inspiration — till   the  day 
breaks  and  the  shadows  flee. 

REMARKS  OF  MISS  ELIZABETH  LLOYD. 

This  morning  I  had  an  errand  across  the 
way,  to  the  house  where  the  Wickershams 
used  to  live  during  my  three  years  at  the 
Normal ;  there  were  very  few  days  when  I  did 
not  cross  its  threshold,  and  as  I  stood  there 
again  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-five  years, 
waiting  for  the  door  to  open,  the  memories 
that  came  thronging  over  me  were  almost 
more  than  I  could  bear.  My  thoughts 
turned  first  toward  the  loving  woman  who 
made  that  house  a  home ;  her  heart  was  so 
overflowing  with  mother-love  that  she  not 
only  gave  more  than  the  usual  share  to  her 
own  children,  but  had  still  a  generous  por- 
tion left  for  the  boys  and  girk  of  the  Nor- 
mal ;  during  all  the  years  that  I  knew  her, 
I  never  heard  an  unkind  or  an  impatient 
word  fall  from  her  lips,  and  when  the 
Heavenly  Father  called  her  home  I  felt  thai 
I  had  lost  one  who  had  been  a  second  mother 
to  me.  We  regretted  that  she  could  not  be 
present  to  enjoy  with  us  the  Wickersham  Re- 
union that  we  were  planning,  and  when  in 
the  midst  of  our  preparations  for  this  event, 
the  morning  papers  brought  us  the  sad  news 
that  our  dear  Professor  was  no  more,  the 
shock  of  this  double  bereavement  was  sudden 
and  severe. 

But  in  the  words  of  our  greatest  philoso- 
pher, "  Death  has  nothing  terrible  in  it  ex- 
cept what  life  has  made  so,"  and  when  a  man 
whose  busy  years  have  been  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  good  works  passes  peacefully  through 
the  gates  that  open  to  the  life  eternal,  we 
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inajr  indeed  ask  triumphantlyy  in  the  words 
•of  the  inspired  apostle,  ''O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? ' ' 
He  whose  name  was  the  potent  spell  that 
has  gathered  ns  together,  was  shaped  in  one 
of  nature's  larger  moulds,  for  he  was  among 
the  manliest  of  men.  To  come  into  daily 
contact  with  his  innate  nobility  was  at  once 
•a  revelation  and  an  inspiration;  to  be 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  respect  was 
oar  highest  ambition  when  we  were  his 
pupils ;  and  our  after-life  has  held  for  us  no 
greater  honor  than  to  be  counted  among 
his  friends.  And  now,  when  we  realize  that 
we  shall  never  meet  him  on  earth  again  our 
hearts  throb  with  suppressed  emotion,  and 
the  tears  fall  unbidden  from  our  eyes. 

But  he  whom  we  mourn  is  not  dead,  for 
the  works  that  he  did  live  after  him ;  and 
even  though  the  children  of  future  genera- 
tions should  never  hear  his  name  they  will 
reap  the  rich  harvest  of  the  seeds  scattered 
l>roadcast  by  his  lavish  hand.  Dr.  Wicker- 
ham  gave  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to 
building  up  and  strengthening  the  school 
-system  of  Pennsylvania,  and  if  we  could  ask 
his  counsel,  he  would  bid  us  perpetuate  his 
memory  by  doing  what  we  can  in  his  name 
to  educate  for  future  citizenship  some  of  the 

I     SODS  and  daughters  of  our  grand  old  Com- 

;     vonwealth. 

Immortality  has  still  another  meaning  for 
us  than  the  never-ending  harvest  of  the 
seeds  we  sow,  and  in  a  higher  and  holier 
sense  than  this  our  beloved  teacher  still 
liifcs.  Heaven  lies  about  us,  not  only  in 
our  infancy,  but  in  every  inspired  moment 

I     of  our  lives,  and  in  these  divine  moments  it 

is  given  us  to  know 

i 

That  life  is  ever  lord  of  death, 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own. 

Are  you  not  conscious  of  a  familiar  pres- 
I  ence  here  in  our  very  midst  ?  Do  you  not 
i  see  again  that  well-known  face  illumined  by 
j  its  kindly  smile?  Do  you  not  feel  the  warm 
grasp  of  the  hand  outstretched  to  welcome 
us  ?  And  do  you  not  hear  his  earnest  voice 
exclaiming,  '<I  want  no  monument  of 
bronze  or  marble ;  these  gray-haired  boys 
and  girls  of  mine  who  have  loved  me  in 
their  hearts  and  honored  me  by  their  lives, 
are  a  living  monument  that  shall  endure 
ihroughall  eternity?" 


Theke  is  no  sunshine  that  hath  not  its  shade, 
Nor  shadow  that  the  sunshine  hath  not  made  ; 
There  is  no  cherished  comfort  of  the  heart 
That  doth  not  own  its  tearful  counterpart. 
Our  sweetest,  best  repose  results  from  strife ; 
And  death — ^what  is  it,  after  all,  but  life  ? 


THE  TEACHER'S  POWER  IS  A 
MORAL  POWER. 


SO  much  effort  is  made  to  acquire  the 
facts  required  to  obtain  the  certificate 
of  fitness  for  teaching  that  the  teacher  is 
very  apt  to  consider  the  knowledge  he  pos- 
sesses as  the  great  thing;  he  may  even  go  so 
far  as  to  consider  it  the  greatest  thing.  But 
a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  In  a  college,  for  example,  the 
student  stands  before  men  who  have  made 
great  attainments  in  knowledge,  but  these 
men  have  been  selected  because  they  could 
employ  that  knowledge  to  occasion  industry, 
activity,  research,  and  thoughtfulness  on 
the  part  of  others;  it  is  not  alone  knowledge 
itself  that  the  professor  possesses,  but  the 
ability  to  use  that  knowledge  to  occasion  a 
state  or  condition  of  mind  in  others.  This 
is  a  moral  power  because  it  is  directed  for 
moral  purposes. 

The  real  teacher  uses  the  knowledge  he 
possesses  but  slightly;  he  uses  his'knowledge 
of  the  human  being  before,  him  far  the  most; 
and  he  uses  this  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
that  being;  he  aims  at  beneficent  ends  all 
the  time.  His  work  is  therefore  plainly  a 
moral  work,  and  to  perform  it  demands  the 
exercise  of  moral  power.  Of  two  teachers 
he  is  the  greatest  who  makes  his  teaching 
the  exercise  of  moral  power.  Some  make 
teaching  a  very  mechanical  trade,  almost 
following  in  the  steps  of  the  carpenter  or  the 
shoemaker.  They  have  acquired,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth  is  ninety-two  millions  of 
miles;  they  place  that  fact  in  words  before 
the  pupil  and  require  him  to  utter  the  words 
that  state  it.  This  is  the  very  lowest  order 
of  teaching;  it  deserves  condemnation  be- 
cause there  is  no  putting  forth  of  moral 
power  by  the  teacher.  It  deserves  condem- 
nation on  the  pupil's  side  because  it  does 
not  result  in  the  education  for  which  he 
presents  himself  before  the  teacher. 

Thomas  Arnold  has  somewhere  said,  "It 
is  not  learning  or  genius  that  makes  the 
truly  effective  man,  but  moral  thoughtful- 
ness." By  this  is  meant  that  his  aim,  his 
course  of  thought,  must  be  for  moral  pur- 
poses. Two  men  do  the  same  kind  of  work, 
for  example.  One  lays  up  the  money  re- 
ceived, the  other  expends  it  for  the  support 
of  his  family.  The  latter  man  is  a  more 
moral  being,  and  it  will  be  plainly  apparent 
in  the  manner  and  life  of  each  in  the  course 
of  years.  Again,  let  two  men  do  the  same 
work,  one  with  a  moral  thoughtfulness,  and 
the  other  with  simply  an  intellectual  thought- 
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fulness  and  the  former  will  be  the  superior 
workman ;  he  will  be  more  "  truly  effective," 
will  attain  larger  results,  and  will  be  more 
uniformly  successful. 

The  work  done  in  the  school-room  must 
be  considered  as  a  moral  work ;  a  bad  man 
may  do  a  part  of  it,  but  only  a  part ;  the 
best  part  will  be  beyond  him.  In  some  way 
a  young  person  must  comprehend  that  he  is 
to  work  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives;  he  has  the  tend- 
ency so  to  do  when  he  starts  out ;  he  has 
faith  in  his  parents  and  does  what  they 
command.  He  acknowledges  an  invisible 
Father  and  at  first  he  obeys  his  laws.  From 
various  causes  he  departs  from  this  obedi- 
ence. Now  what  we  mean  by  moral  char- 
acter is  a  disposition  to  obey  the  laws  of  this 
world ;  this  it  is  "  to  receive  the  kingdom 
of  God."  The  good  teacher  cultivates  the 
disposition  we  have  to  obey  God's  laws;  in 
theological  language,  he  aids  the  pupil  to 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  good 
teacher  then  is  a  builder  (so  to  speak)  of  a 
moral  character  in  the  pupil. 

Some  suppose  that  the  builder  of  moral 
character  must  be  one  who  causes  learning 
of  the  Bible,  one  who  delivers  homilies  on 
sin ;  but  this  is  to  mistake  the  meaning  of 
moral  character  and  the  office  of  teaching. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  in  the  same  family 
one  child  at  an  early  age  has  formed  a  moral 
character  —  he  is  truthful,  obedient,  and 
conscientious;  another  child,  apparently 
under  the  same  influence,  is  deceitful  and 
disobedient.  In  what  do  they  differ?  This 
is  important  to  know.  One  recognizes 
authority;  the  other  does  not.  Just  how 
this  determination  to  recognize  authority 
takes  possession  of  the  mind  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain  in  few  words ;  it  seems  to  enter 
from  two  sources:  (i)  an  inherited  tend- 
ency, and  (2)  from  observation  that  it  is 
best. 

Now  in  the  school  room  the  whole  force 
of  the  teacher  should  be  directed  to  show 
the  well-being  of  those  who  obey  authority 
— not  his  authority  however;  this  is  often 
done  and  overdone  and  defeats  itself. 
Take  grammar,  for  example;  the  pupil 
learns  it  is  well  when  the  verb  agrees  with 
its  subject;  in  poetry  when  the  accent  is 
the  same  in  each  verse;  in  rhetoric,  when 
the  figure  is  consistent ;  in  arithmetic,  when 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  shows  the 
denomination  correctly.  But  this  must  not 
be  a  conclusion  in  words,  it  must  be  some- 
thing that  is/r//.  This  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  true  tearher  and  the  lesson  hearer. 
The  true  teacher  must  feel  that  he  has  in  his 


employ  an  array  of  forces  to  cause  the  up- 
springing  of  desires  to  recognize  authority ; 
mark  that  he  has  forces  at  his  command  for 
building  up  character,  not  that  he  knows  a 
dozen  or  a  hundred  facts  more  than  his 
pupils.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
according  to  the  wise  king,  is  such  a  recog- 
nition of  the  great  Authority  that  his  com- 
mandments are  obeyed ;  and  the  true  teacher 
may  consider  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  work 
that  he  has  done  well  if  his  pupils  go  forth 
with  a  higher  reverence  for  authority  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  obey  the 
behests  those  authorities  impart. — N.  K 
School  JoumaL 


HORACE  MANN. 


THIS  eminent  American  teacher  was  bom 
May  4,  1796,  and  died  August  2,  1859. 
Like  many  other  successful  men,  his  child- 
hood and  youth  were  passed  in  poverty. 
His  early  home  in  Rhode  Island  was  in  the 
smallest  district  in  his  town,  had  the  poorest 
school-house,  and  employed  the  cheapest 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these  disadvan- 
tages he  inherited  consumptive  tendencies 
from  his  father,  and  the  poverty  of  his 
family  was  so  deep  that  he  was  compelled  to 
work  so  unremittingly,  both  summer  and 
winter,  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had 
never  received  more  than  eight  or  ten  weeks' 
schooling  in  any  single  year.  Yet  his  dili- 
gence and  application  was  so  great  that  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  sophomore 
class  at  Brown  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
although  poor  health  compelled  him  to  lose 
some  time,  and  poverty  required  him  to 
teach  one  or  two  winters.  Immediately 
after  his  graduation  he  became  tutor  in  the 
college  he  had  just  left,  but  not  long  after 
resigned  and  studied  law.  Soon  after  he 
was  elected  representative  to  the  State  legis- 
lature from  the  town  of  Dedham,  in  which 
he  then  resided. 

In  1833  ^^  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms,  during  which  time  he  was 
twice  its  presiding  officer.  In  1837  the 
legislature  created  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the 
public  school  system.  Mr.  Mann  was  chosen 
its  first  secretary,  and  during  the  twelve 
years  in  which  he  held  this  office  he  did  the 
great  work  of  his  life.  His  convictions  of 
the  need  of  reforms  were  genuine,  and  his 
wisdom  in  carrying  them  out,  great.  In  his 
seventh  report  he  pointed  out  the  special 
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directions  in  which  refonns  were  most 
urgent,  and  made  pointed  comparisons 
•between  our  systems  and  those  of  Germany 
and  France.  The  result  was  a  storm  of  op- 
position. His  motives,  and  his  work  were 
attacked  by  means  of  letters,  newspapers^ 
and  pamphlets,  in  the  most  violent  manner. 
■  Yet  out  of  all  this  conflict  came  complete 
'victory,  and  when  he  died,  no  man  could 
have  received  higher  encomiums.  The 
^principal  results  of  Mr.  Mann's  work  were 
the  establishment  of  normal  schools,  the 
creation  of  school  libraries,  the  stricter  prep- 
aration of  teachers  for  their  work,  better 
ideas  of  the  object  of  education  among  the 
people,  and  the  greater  permanence  and 
better  pay  of  teachers. 


THE  COUNTRY  TEACHER. 


BY  PROF.  S.  R.  THOMPSON. 


WHEN,  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  of 
The  Monthly,  I  consented  to  "write 
something  for  teachers  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  director,"  the  country  school  teacher 
was  in  my  mind,  and  still  is  as  I  write. 
Teaching  in  the  city  may  be  as  laborious  as 
it  is  in  the  country,  but  it  is  less  discourag- 
ing. In  what  follows,  the  writer  has  sought  to 
•economise  space  and  time  by  addressing  the 
country  teacher  directly. 

I.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  think  that 
your  work  in  the  country  is  less  important 
than  that  of  other  teachers  elsewhere.  It  is 
true  that  the  city  teacher  has  more  comfort- 
able surroundings,  greater  facilities,  more 
-encouragement,  and  is  usually  better  paid 
than  you  are ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  you 
have  the  best,  because  the  most  promising 
material  to  work  on.  Remember  that  from 
the  country  school  have  come  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  great,  wise,  and  influential  men 
and  women  of  the  present  generation ;  and 
that  this  is  certain  to  be  true  of  the  next 
generation  as  it  is  of  this.  The  city  and 
the  country  teacher  may  be  compared  to 
two  workmen  who  are  engaged  in  making 
axes ;  the  one  has  the  finer  shop  and  forge, 
but  the  latter  has  the  finer  steel  to  work 
on,  and  makes  the  greater  number  of  good 
axes.  The  permanent  influence  of  the  faithful 
country  teacher  is  usually  far  greater,  and 
this  circumstance  may  well  be  a  set-ofl*  to 
some  of  the  inconveniences  of  school  teach- 
ing in  the  country. 

a.  You  should  set  yourself  to  do  some 
missionary  work  in  the  cause  of  education. 
Ifou  will  find  yourself  sometimes  in  a  neigh- 


borhood in  .which  ideas  of  what  education, 
should  be  are  terribly  insufiicient  for  our 
time  and  country.  It  is  your  duty,  as  it 
may  be  your  high  pleasure,  to  help  change 
this  state  of  things  for  the  better. 

You  should  feel  bound  by  every  principle 
of  honor  to  make  your  profession  as  respect- 
able as  possible.  Read,  think,  reflect,  and 
having  settled  for  yourself  what  good  school 
work  IS,  go  in  with  all  your  force  to  realize 
your  ideal.  Show  your  patrons  that  you 
mean  business,  and  that  you  have  a  distinct 
purpose  in  what  you  do,  and  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Zeal,  energy  and  steady 
efibrt  will  make  a  mark  in  any  community. 

3.  Do  not  think  that  because  the  people 
of  the  district  do  not  visit  your  school,  they 
are  indiflerent  to  the  progress  of  the  schol- 
ars. Doubtless,  there  are  some  persons  in 
most  districts  who  do  not  care  how  the 
school  goes  on,  but  their  number  is  small, 
and  they  are  usually  persons  of  no  influ- 
ence, perhaps  without  much  character.  The 
chief  reason  why  parents  and  directors  do 
not  visit  their  school  is  that  they  do  not  see 
how  they  can  do  it  any  good  by  such  visits. 
It  is  a  fact  that  very  few  persons  are  judges 
of  school  work ,  the  common  standard  is  as 
often  wrong  as  right,  and  unless  a  visitor 
has  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to 
judge  the  school  correctly,  his  criticisms  are 
quite  as  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.  If  your 
school  gets  on  soundly,  the  fact  will  become 
known  in  good  time,  without  visits  from 
anybody. 

4.  Never  despise  the  power  of  public 
opinion  :  it  is  a  mighty  social  force  in  this 
country,  and  for  this  reason  the  wise  teacher 
will  try  to  use  it  for  the  advantage  of  his 
special  work.  Some  earnest  teachers,  see- 
ing that  some  trifling  and  ineflicient  teach- 
ers, by  a  plausible  manner,  and  by  using 
some  of  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  or  the 
small  politician,  make  for  themselves  a 
reputation  far  beyond  their  real  merits,  are 
disposed  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and 
make  no  eflbrt  to  become  popular.  Now, 
this  is  all  wrong.  No  matter  how  good  a 
teacher  may  be,  popularity  will  add  in- 
creased effectiveness  and  success  to  his  work. 

5.  Get  a  copy  of  the  school  law  and  see 
what  are  your  rights  and  duties  under  it. 
It  is  a  shame  that  any  teacher  should  go  on 
teaching  from  term  to  term  without  any  care 
or  eff'ort  to  learn  what  the  law  is  that  con- 
trols, or  allows  others  to  control  his  employ- 
ment. Have  your  certificate  and  contract 
signed  before  you  begin  to  teach :  you  may 
escape  trouble  sometimes  by  following  this 
rule. 
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6.  And  finally,  regard  your  business  with 
pride  and  accustom  yourself  to  think  of  it 
as  a  useful  and  honorable  employment. 
Read  the  lives  of  Socrates,  Aristotle,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  Arnold  and  other  great  teachers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  not  forgetting 
the  Great  Teacher,  the  greatest  of  all,  and 
muster  up  your  powers  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  look  upon  your 
work  as  drudgery.  It  is  and  will  be  labori- 
ous, but  put  your  heart  into  it  and  the 
drudgery  is  gone.  True,  faithful,  honest 
labor  in  the  work,  will  result  in  steady  growth 
of  mind  and  heart,  in  a  way  that  will  be  a 
constant  gratification. — Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 


A  LITTLE  LAUGHTER. 


BY  RHODA  LEE. 


A  BURST  of  laughter  greeted  me  as  I 
neared  the  entrance  to  Miss  Bright's 
room.  Doubtful  as  to  whether  I  should 
enter,  I  stopped  a  moment;  but  knowing 
there  could  not  be  anything  very  wrong  in 
that  class,  and  feeling  sure  that  their  teacher 
would  not  consider  my  visit  an  untimely  in- 
trusion, I  knocked  and  stepped  in.  The 
children  looked  the  very  picture  of  happi- 
ness and  merriment,  while  Miss  B-^ was 

trying  in  vain  to  control  her  risibles. 

With  an  effort  she  managed  to  regain  her 
wonted  gravity,  and  touch  her  silvery-toned 
bell;  when  quiet  again  reigned  and  all 
looked  very  orderly  and  attentive,  "You 
didn't  know  we  were  such  a  jolly  class.  Miss 
Lee  ?  "  she  said.  "  We  do  not  often  make 
so  much  noise,  but  we  were  enjoying  a  good 
laugh  over  the  funny  experiences  of  ^Mother 
Hubbard  and  her  dog.'  Freddy  brought 
his  Christmas  book,  and  I  was  reading  the 
story  aloud  when  we  became  so  uproarious." 
What  b  so  refreshing  as  the  unrestrained 
and  unaffected  laughter  of  children?  '<Cold 
water  to  the  tired  soul  and  food  for  the 
hungry  mind,"  it  is  said  to  be  by  one  of  the 
sages.  I  begged  that  the  story  might  be 
continued,  and  so  the  remaining  verses  were 
read,  while  the  children  sat  with  parted  lips 
and  sparkling  eyes  that  danced  from  their 
teacher  to  each  other  with  most  infectious 
merriment. 

I  thought  as  I  left  that  room,  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  be  in  a  good-natured  atmos- 
phere. Good  humor  was  the  standard  rule 
m  the  class.  Orders  were  given  with  the 
necessary  firmness,  and  yet  with  a  pleasant 


tone  and  manner  that  always  insured  cheer- 
ful and  happy  obedience. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  can  recall 
teachers  they  had  in  their  younger  days,  who 
possessed  the  ''  knack  "  of  creating  cheerful 
atmospheres,  and  who  carried  sunshine  with 
them  wherever  they  went.  They  can  doubt- 
less recall  others  of  a  "nagging"  disposi- 
tion, who  succeeded  in  producing  instead  a 
feeling  very  far  removed  from  good  humor. 

The  habit  of  good-nature  is  one  that 
needs  to  be  cultivated  in  all  departments  of 
teaching,  but  especially  among  the  little 
ones.  Children  are  such  brilliant  reflectors. 
If  we  happen  to  be  dull  and  dispirited,  how 
quickly  we  see  the  same  dark  spirit  taking, 
possession  of  our  scholars ;  but  if  instead  we 
are  bright  and  cheerful,  we  see  the  glad 
light  of  a  happy  heart  reflected  from  every 
little  face  in  the  room. 

It  is  from  Joseph  Addison's  cheery  pen 
that  we  have  the  words,  "  There  is  nothing 
that  we  ought  more  to  encourage  in  our- 
selves and  others  than  that  disposition  of 
mind  which  in  our  language  goes  under  the 
title  of  good-nature."  ...  It  is  more 
agreeable  in  conversation  than  wit,  and 
gives  a  certain  air  to  the  countenance  that 
is  more  amiable  than  beauty. — Canada  Ed- 
ucational Journal. 


DR.  JOSEPH  LEIDY. 


BY  PROF.  J.  P.  LESLEY. 


IT  is  not  often  that  a  prophet  is  honored  in 
his  own  country,  or  the  supreme  excel- 
lence of  a  master  in  science  is  weighed  and 
measured  and  valued  at  its  full  worth  during 
his  lifetime,  in  his  birthplace,  by  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Our  beloved  friend  and  teacher  had  this 
rare  good  fortune,  although  he  was  not  him- 
self aware  of  it.  Philadelphia  has  long  been 
proud  of  him,  whose  fame  has  gone  out  into 
all  the  lands  of  Christendom.  He  was  so 
good  that  no  one  was  unwilling  to  acknowl- 
edge his  greatness.  His  modesty  ofi'ended 
no  man's  vanity.  His  justice  to  all  disarmed, 
criticism.  He  waited  for  no  man  to  ap- 
peach  him  of  a  mistake;  for  he  discovered 
and  announced  it  beforehand  himself,  with 
dignity  and  sweetness  combined.  Literally 
every  man's  friend,  he  quarreled  with  no 
man,  even  when  the  interests  of  science 
were  supposed  to  be  at  stake ;  for  his  out- 
look over  the  world  of  science  was  so  broad 
that  its  details  and  its  personalities  were  de- 
duced to  their  proper  insignificant  propor- 
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tions.  He  loved  his  fellow-men  too  well  to 
champion  even  his  own  claims  against  them. 
A  genuine  nobleman  by  nature,  he  was  a 
king  in  scierce,  bearing  sway  without  any 
of  the  insignia  of  royality,  without  crown 
or  sceptre,  force  or  fraud  ;  and  among  his 
subjects  no  rebel  could  be  found.  A  priest 
as  much  as  a  king,  mediating  between  ig- 
Dorance  and  the  Almighty,  swinging  the 
odorous  censer  of  truth  in  behalf  of  the 
great  congregation  before  the  shrine  of  the 
wise  and  good  Creator,  he  lived  the  servant 
of  all  his  brethren — an  ideal  man. 

The  eulogy  of  the  dead  runs  easily  into 
exaggerations.  In  this  case  that  cannot 
happen.  Rare  men  are  so  rare, — a  few  in  a 
generation,  here  and  there  one  whose  excel- 
lence is  above  degrees,  the  perfect  man,  the 
ideal  man.  He  is  like  a  statue  set  up  in  the 
public  park  of  the  metropolis,  veiled  until 
the  day  for  showing  comes.  Death  drops 
the  veil,  and  the  splendid  apparition  smites 
the  heart  of  the  community  with  a  strange 
astonishment.  Why  did  we  not  better  know 
this  admirable  creature  ?  Why  so  indiffer- 
ent to  his  beneficent  existence  among  us? 
to  the  nobility  of  his  countenance  ?  to  the 
charms  of  his  presence  ?  When  he  walked 
among  us,  our  eyes  were  holden.  He  is 
gone.  What  a  calamity  1  What  a  grievous 
robbery  has  been  committed  !  What  can 
we,  what  shall  we  do  without  him  ? 

The  life-work  of  Joseph  Leidy  may  some 
day  be  written;  but  there  can  never  be 
more  than  a  colorless  sketch  made  of  it, 
from  which  his  fine  personality  had  mainly 
evaporated.  That  is  the  fate  of  the  greatest 
masters  in  science.  The  pyramid  conceals 
the  Pharaoh.  Early  in  life  he  discovered 
the  true  function  of  the  liver  in  animal  life, 
and  this  placed  him  side  by  side  with  Har- 
vey, the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  middle  life  his  discovery  of  the 
world  of  extinct  vertebrate  forms  in  the 
western  region  of  this  continent  made  him 
the  peer  of  the  great  Cuvier.  His  years  of 
study  of  the  infusorial  forms  rivaled  in 
wealth  of  new  and  wonderful  knowledge 
those  of  Ehrenberg.  What  must  we  think 
of  the  man  who  was  Harvey,  Cuvier,  and 
Ehrenberg  combined  ? 

To  this  great  height  slowly  and  surely  as- 
cended the  poor  medical  student  who  lodged 
in  a  garret  in  Paris,  picking  up  a  stray  stick 
in  the  streets  now  and  then  to  warm  his  room, 
and  not  disdaining  a  cat  when  he  had  gone 
long  without  meat.  Knowledge  makes  one 
fearless.  He  was  eating  a  piece  of  liver  one 
day,  and  noticed  that  it  was  full  of  trichinae. 
As  they  had  been  broiled  to  death,  after 


satisfying  his  curiosity  he  finished  satisfying 
his  hunger.  The  food  was  too  precious  to 
be  wasted. 

When  Cope  and  Marsh  quarreled  over 
priority  of  dates  for  different  names  for 
genera  and  species  of  the  monstrous  selec- 
tions from  the  later  strata  of  the  far  West, . 
Leidy,  the  friend  of  both,  refused  to  take  a 
part,  and  abandoned  to  them  the  great  fieldi 
which  had  originally  been  entirely  his  own. 
So  little  did  he  hanker  after  fame. 

He  never  knew  that  he  was  famous  until* 
he  went  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago  in  com- 
pany with  a  wealthy  friend.  To  his  intense 
astonisl^ment,  wherever  they  went,  in  all  the 
capitals  of  science,  he  received  ovations  and 
his  companion  was  nobody.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  story  in  the  diary  of  George  M. 
Dallas,  how  the  coxswain  of  the  gig  was  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  disguise,  whose  dis- 
guise was  discovered  by  a  simultaneous, 
salute  from  the  guns  of  the  whole  fleet. 

The  funeral  services  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  in  Philadelphia  will  be  remembered. 
The  pews  were  filled  with  members  of  the 
Academy ,of  Natural  Sciences  to  pay  the  last 
honor  to  their  president,  members  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose 
earlier  transactions  he  had  contributed  some 
of  his  best  memoirs,  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  biological* 
department  of  which  he  directed,  his. 
students  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  the 
most  cultured  men  of  the  city.  Such  an 
assembly  seldom  meets  together.  The  ven- 
erable preacher,  Dr.  Furness,  ninety  years 
of  age,  yet  still  a  youth,  filled  the  great 
room  with  low- toned,  solemn  words.  The- 
pastor,  Joseph  May,  read  those  passages  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  which- 
have  inspired  with  the  hope  of  immortality 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Christians  from^ 
the  time  of  the  early  church  until  now. 
The  coffin,  crowned  with  riowers,  was  car- 
ried in  procession  round  the  aisles  by  eight 
distinguished  comrades  of  the  dead,  in 
silence,  the  audience  standing,  tears  trick- 
ling from  many  eyes. 

In  all  the  learned  societies,  academies, 
institutes,  and  museums  of  science  in  the 
world,  the  word  will  go  round,  "  Leidy  is 
dead."  The  news  will  be  echoed  wherever 
two  zodlogists,  botanists,  geologists  meet  in 
the  study  chamber  or  in  the  street,  and 
each  will  lament  it  as  a  private  grief. 
Could  there  be  a  richer  reward  for  a  life 
well  spent  ?  How  poor  and  mean  are  the 
outside  shows  of  fame  compared  to  this!* 
We,  who  knew  the  man,  will  also  often  say 
to  one  another,  and  oftener  still  in  solitude,. 
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Ab,  dear  Leidy  is^dcad  !-  And  often  we 
will  say :  We  must  all  die.  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  days 
be  like  his — the  friend  and  brother  in 
science,  the  friend  and  master  in  science, 
•the  dear,  sincere,  warm-hearted,  noble- 
minded  Leidy. — Christian  Register. 


TO  NAVIGATE  THE  AIR. 


THE  Aeronautic  Navigation  Company 
was  recently  chartered  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Illinois.  The  purpose  of  the 
company  is  to  manufacture  a  newly-invented 
airship,  and  to  manufacture  aluminum 
under  a  new  process  of  their  own.  The 
men  composing  this  company  are  wealthy 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  are  firm  in  the  belief  that  their 
.inventors  have  solved  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation. 

In  their  construction  of  a  flying  machine 
the  inventors  have  depended  largely  though 
not  exclusively  on  the  vacuum  theory.  This 
vacuum  is  generated  by  a  large  propeller  in 
front  of  the  ship.  The  blades  of  this  pro- 
X)eller  are  peculiarly  formed,  so  as  to  cause 
the  air  to  deflect  toward  the  rear  after  being 
displaced  in  front,  thus  taking  advantage 
both  of  its  resistance  as  well  as  of  the 
vacuum  in  driving  the  ship  forward.  On 
the  four  corners  of  the  wings  are  propeller 
wheels  to  raise  and  lower  the  ship.  These 
wings  or  planes  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  will  improvise  themselves 
into  parachutes  when  the  ship  is  descending. 
At  the  rear  end  of  the  buoyancy  chamber  is 
attached  the  tail.  This  is  used  to  guide  the 
ship  to  different  heights  while  in  motion. 
Just  above  the  tail  is  a  rudder  of  the  same 
style  as  used  on  the  steamboats.  This  rud- 
der is  employed  to  guide  the  ship  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  On  the  top  of  the  buoy- 
ancy chamber  is  a  sail  extending  its  full 
length  and  adjusted  like  the  sails  of  an  or- 
dinary ship  navigating  the  sea. 

Under  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  the  cabin, 
built  after  the  fashion  of  a  Pullman  car. 
Beneath  the  cabin  is  a  receptacle  for  storage 
batteries.  On  the  four  corners  of  the  car 
are  cushioned  brackets,  designed  to  break 
the  jar  when  the  ship  alights.  In  the  front 
end  of  the  buoyancy  chamber  is  a  compart- 
ment divided  by  a  partition  from  the  gas 
chamber.  In  this  compartment  is  a  rotary 
gas  engine,  capable  of  developing  one-horse 
power  for  each  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  its 
weight.  Directly  on  the  main  shaft  of  this 
•  engine  is  keyed  the  large  propeller.     Its 


.revolutions,  and  consequently  Ihe  speed  of 
the  ship,  are  under  the  control  of  the  oper- 
ator. The  pilot  who  steers  the  ship  is 
placed  in  the  front  end  of  the  cabin  and  a 
chart  placed  in  easy  reach  shows  the  coarse 
he  is  to  follow. 

The  switchboard  governs  the  electrical 
appliances,  which,  by  the  operation  of  the 
lever,  control  the  mechanical  and  working 
devices  used  on  board.  The  cabin  is  heated 
as  well  as  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the 
storage  batteries  are  used  as  ballast  to  keep 
the  ship  in  proper  trim. 

The  material  of  which  the  aerial  machine 
is  composed  is  aluminum.  The  company  is 
having  a  ship  constructed,  and  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  new  idea  is  promised 
within  a  few  months. — Chicago  School  News. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE  AT  AMHERST. 


THE  first  important  event  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration at  Amherst,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  was 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pratt  Athletic  Field, 
Fifth  month  2  2d.  This  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  another  era  in  the  department  of 
physical  education  and  hygiene  at  this  old 
New  England  college.  Frederick  B.  Pratt, 
of  Brooklyn,  director  of  the  affairs  of  the 
growing  and  popular  Pratt  Institute  of  that 
city,  and  a  graduate  of  Amherst,  four  years 
ago,  makes  the  handsome  gift  of  this  field 
and  all  its  appurtenances  to  the  college,  at 
an  outlay  exceeding  {20,000.  The  Pratt 
Field  is  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  college 
campus.  It  contains  thirteen  acres,  graded 
with  all  accuracy,  and  prepared  for  use  as 
running-track  and  base-ball  grounds,  and  for 
tennis,  golf,  lacrosse,  and  other  out-door 
games.  Adjoining  the  Pratt  Field  is  a 
grove  of  original  pines,  six  acres  in  extent ; 
and  still  beyond,  the  old  ball  field  of  tour 
acres  additional.  But  these  properties  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  Pratt  Field,  and 
the  whole  gives  Amherst  an  equipment  for 
modern  out-door  athletics  far  in  advance  of 
any  other  college. 

Amherst's  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion and  hygiene  in  other  relations  to  the 
welfare  of  the  students  is  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  splendid  gift  eight  years  ago,  known  as 
the  Pratt  Gymnasium,  by  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Pratt,  also  of  Brooklyn,  and  brother  to  the 
donor  of  the  new  field,  supplies  every  need 
of  the  college  for  indoor  and  winter  training 
of  its  students.  A  building  of  ample  size, 
with  specialized  apparatus,  to  which  con- 
stant additions  are  made,  with  all  the  con- 
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Teniences  for  promoting  bodily  health,  as 
well  as  fostering  physical  development,  the 
Pratt  Gymnasium  has  been  the  model  for  a 
score  of  similar  buildings  elsewhere.  Am- 
herst College  was  the  first  of  American 
educational  institutions  to  awaken  to  the 
practical  necessity  that  competent  physical 
culture  should  proceed  simultaneously  with 
the  intellectual  development  of  its  students. 
A  third  of  a  century  ago  effective  measures 
were  taken  to  secure  these  ends,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Dr.  Stearns  to  the  presi- 
dency, when,  in  1859,  the  board  of  trustees 
created  the  department  of  physical  education 
and  hygiene.  Prescribed  physical  training 
four  times  weekly  was  then  constituted  an 
essential  feature  of  the  regular  college  course, 
and  is  still  maintained  under  immediate 
personal  superintendence  of  two  regularly 
educated  physicians,  who  also  exercise  a  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  health  of  the  college. 

Some  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  required  bodily  exercise,  par- 
ents now  and  then  expressing  the  fear  that 
their  sons,  if  sickly,  may  not  be  physically 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements.  The 
exercise  partakes  in  no  respect  of  the  vigor 
and  exacting  conditions  of  military  drill, 
Dor  is  any  student  expected  or  required  to 
exercise  upon  the  heavy  apparatus  of  the 
modern  gymnasium.  The  basis  of  this  re- 
quired physical  exercise  at  Amherst  during 
the  past  thirty  years  has  taken  form  in  sim- 
ple, easy,  and  graceful  light  gymnastics.  A 
harmonious  system  of  swift  bodily  movements 
with  small  wooden  dumb  bells,  for  a  half- 
hour  each  day,  and  guided  by  music,  is 
found  to  be  the  minimum  drill  that  can 
^fely  and  profitably  be  expected  of  all  the 
students.  The  precise  form  of  the  exercise 
at  the  present  time  shows  a  gradual  and 
well-marked  evolution  from  the  earlier  days; 
but  the  original  theory  is  in  no  respect 
modified, -that  rapid  muscular  activity  with 
light  weights  is  competent  to  impart  a  last- 
ing tone  to  the  human  system,  while  slow 
movements  with  heavy  weights  more  often 
end  with  an  over  exertion  which  begets  a 
premature  disorganization  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. No  Amherst  graduate  doubts  this, 
and  hundreds  of  them  will  testify  to  the 
prudence  and  desirability  of  such  require- 
ment. Many  years  ago  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment engaged  Dr.  George  Adams  Leland, 
an  Amherst  graduate,  now  of  Boston,  to  in- 
troduce this  excellent  system  in  that  country; 
and  it  is  employed  in  the  educational  insti- 
tutions throughout  Japan  to-day. 

From  the  outset  this  department,  which 
had  to  do  with  the  physical  education  of 


the  student,  has  been  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  departments  of  collegiate  in- 
struction; and  the  statistics  of  relative  at- 
tendance upon  these  required  exercises  in 
light  gymnastics  show  that  this  position  of 
the  department  is  fully  and  cheerfully 
recognized  by  the  sttldents.  For  the 
student  body  generally  this  minimum  re- 
quirement has  been  found  adequate  as  a 
means  of  promoting  bodily  health;  there 
has  been  neither  demand  for  nor  encour- 
agement to  excessive  muscular  activity  and 
abnormal  muscular  development.  But  be- 
sides attendance  upon  the  prescribed  gym- 
nastic exercise,  it  is  found  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  students  of  their  own  accord 
make  use  of  the  extensive  facilities  of  the 
Pratt  Gymnasium,  in  maintaining  good 
health,  and  acquiring  a  more  generous 
physical  development. 

Not  only  has  all  this  meritorious  work  in 
practical  hygiene  been  assiduously  carried 
on  at  Amherst,  but  research  of  an  emin- 
ently scientific  character  has  been  prose- 
cuted in  parallel  lines.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  Dr.  Hitchcock  has  been 
steadily  collecting  a  uniform  series  of  vital 
statistics  from  all  the  students  of  the  insti- 
tution. These  consist  of  a  permanent  re- 
cord of  an  extensive  variety  of  bodily  meas- 
urements and  certain  tests  of  the  vital 
organs,  made  three  times  during  the  course 
of  each  student.  More  than  3,000  men 
have  been  measured  on  a  systematic  plan. 
The  careful  discussion  of  this  mass  of  data 
has  resulted  in  the  * 'Amherst  College  Man- 
ual of  Anthropometry,"  which  is  in  great 
demand  among  scientific  teachers  of  physi- 
cal education.  The  last  edition,  published 
in  1890,  is  accepted  as  a  standard  every- 
where. As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  Amherst 
system,  similar  methods  in  collecting  vital 
statistics  were  adopted  at  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Wellesley  about  seven  years  ago;  and  a 
paper  recently  published  by  the  department 
presents  some  of  the  very  interesting  results 
from  a  comparative  study  of  the  male  and 
female  figure  of  New  England  college  stu- 
dents. Also,  papers  relating  to  variations 
in  bilateral  symmetry  and  other  physiologi- 
cal matters  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished. 

It  is  asked  what  practical  benefits  to  the 
college  student  accrue  from  this  prominence 
of  athletic  and  gymnastic  interests?  The 
Amherst  system  has  been  in  thorough  work- 
ing so  long  that  trustworthy  data  have  been 
collected  which  prove  its  advantages.  The 
record  accurately  kept  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  shows  that   the  general   health  of 
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Amherst  students  improves  with  each  year 
of  the  collegiate  course ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
physiological  fact  that  the  health  of  the 
young  men  generally,  between  fifteen  and 
twenty- five,  may  be  expected  to  decline,  the 
Amherst  statistics  clearly  show  actual  im- 
provement in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
student  during  the  period  in  question.  No 
one  can  fail  to  recognize  this  as  a  great  and 
distinct  gain,  and  a  direct  outcome  of  the 
Amherst  system  in  physical  education.  No 
serious  or  permanent  injury  has  ever  hap- 
pened during  the  gymnastic  exercises,  either 
required  or  voluntary.  Nor  has  any  epi- 
demic visited  the  college  during  the  past 
thirty  years;  thorough  systematic  exercise 
would  seem  to  have  fortified  the  student's 
body  against  contagion. — The  Student 


"  FOR  GRAIN  WILL  GROW  FROM 
THE  SEED  YOU  SOW.'* 


BV  MRS.  LAURA  EHRENFIELD. 


IF  it  were  a  first  term,  ignorance  might  be 
some  palliation,  some  excuse.  But  when 
a  teacher  goes  on  term  after  term  in  this 
manner,  not  making  any  visible  effort  to  do 
more  efficient  work,  something  should  be 
done  to  make  hin^  do  better  or  quit  the  pro- 
fession. He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
mistakes  will  injure  his  pupils  for  life. 
When  a  teacher  assumes  to  be  other  than  he 
is,  and  by  this  pretension  secures  a  position 
for  which  he  is  not  fitted,  and  where  his 
mistakes  will  permanently  injure  and  may 
ultimately  ruin  those  under  his  influence, 
then  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  ig- 
norance is  no  longer  ignorance,  but  crime. 

Patrons,  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  live, 
progressive  school.  And  to  make  your 
school  a  success  from  lowest  foundation- 
stone  to  topmost  turret,  you  must  have  an  A 
No.  I  teacher  in  the  primary,  (and  in  every 
other  room  if  possible.)  Superintendents 
and  principals,  see  to  it  that  your  primary 
teacher  is  all  he  or  she  should  be,  for  much 
of  your  present  and  more  of  your  future  suc- 
cess, if  you  remain  in  your  present  position, 
depends  upon  the  teacher  down  in  your  first 
primary. 

Life  is  a  wonderful  giant  as  well  as  a 
wonderful  fairy  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
live  teacher  can  enthuse,  wake  up,  and  excite 
such  a  spirit  of  progress  in  the  pupils  that 
the  dryest,  hardest  school  drudgery  becomes 
a  pleasure.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
school  is  charged  with  progress,  and  the 
children  gather  much,  perhaps  more,  from 


this  source  than  from  all  other  influences. 
The  atmosphere  is  cheerful,  wide-awake,, 
bracing,  and  the  tones  heard  are  firm,  clear, 
brisk,  with  a  ring  of  kindliness,  and  of  com- 
mon conversational  pitch,  for  the  school  is  a 
phonograph  and  will  repeat  what  has  been 
committed  to  it.  The  ranting,  turbulent 
teacher  reproduces  himself,  while  the  listless 
teacher  who  lacks  energy  reproduces  himself, 

A  teacher  of  the  latter  class,  by  his  lan- 
guid, uninterested  manner,  will  finally  kill 
the  enthusiasm  and  paralyze  the  energies  of 
the  most  ambitious  pupil.  Finally  the 
school  dies  for  lack  of  force  in  the  teacher, 
although  he  is  sometimes  educated  and  ac- 
complished. He  is  deficient  in  motive 
power.  It  might  be  said  of  that  school 
what  a  little  boy  once  said  to  me  when  I  in- 
quired what  killed  his  dog:  *' Dunno. 
Didn't  anything 'ticular  ail  him;  guess  he 
died  for  want  of  breath." 

The  main  business  of  the  primary  school 
is  to  form  habits.  Sow  an  act,  says  a  mod- 
ern writer,  and  you  reap  a  habit;  sow  a 
habit  and.  reap  a  character;  sow  character 
and  you  reap  destiny.  This  sowing  is 
chiefly  done  by  keeping  the  little  people 
busy  in  the  right  way.  They  will  busy 
themselves  in  the  wrong  way  without  much 
help,  and  every  time  a  little  one  commits  a 
wrong  act,  he  is  in  training  for  worse. 
Every  piece  of  work  poorly  done  trains  him 
to  do  worse.  The  tendency  is  always  to  do 
again  what  he  has  done.  Then  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  common-sense,  have  him  in- 
structed and  trained  correctly  from  the  very 
beginning. 

Accuracy  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  num- 
bers, distinct  articulation,  correct  pronunci- 
ation and  expression  in  reading,  with  cor- 
rect, concise  use  of  language,  are  a  few  of 
the  habits  that  should  be  formed  in  early 
school  work.  Spelling  necessarily  occupies 
much  time.  With  a  number  of  boxes  filled 
with  letters,  either  print  or  script,  one-half 
inch  square,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of 
the  teacher's  time  devoted  to  methods  of 
using  them,  a  child  will  learn  to  spell,  and 
use  more  words  in  a  month  than  the  pupils 
in  the  school  I  mentioned  can  possibly  learn 
in  a  whole  term.  From  these  boxes  referred 
to  come  notation,  addition,  subtraction, 
sentence-building,  and  even  composition 
lessons  if  the  teacher  be  the  magician  to  in- 
voke them.  The  pleasure  and  profit  derived 
from  their  use,  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
the  teacher's  time  required,  make  these 
boxes  a  veritable  bonanza  to  the  intelligent, 
go-ahead  teacher. 

I  would  not  have  a  hobby  in  the  school-- 
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room,  but  if  I  did  it  would  be  spelling  in 
the  primary.  In  childhood  the  memory 
holds  details  most  tenaciously.  What  the 
child  sees  and  experiences  he  is  able  to  re- 
call and  reproduce  when  wanted.  Later, 
the  developed  mind  refuses  to  take  that  in- 
terest in  details  which  is  essential  to  their 
recollection.  The  foundation  of  good 
spelling  is  laid  in  the  first  years  of  school 
life,  and  poor  spellers  are  started  on  their 
unfortunate  journey  in  the  same  period. 
My  experience  and  observation  have  con- 
vinced roe  that  a  person  who  has  not 
acquired  the  art  of  spelling  by  the  age  of 
fourteen  seldom  if  ever  attains  it ;  now,  it 
may  be  no  great  honor  to  be  a  good  speller, 
but  all  will  admit  that  it  is  a  serious  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  bad  one. 

Froebel  says  :  *' As  the  beginning  gives  a 
bias  to  the  whole  after- development,  so  the 
beginnings  of  education  are  the  most  impor- 
tant." If  the  most  important,  then  the 
primary  teacher  should  not  be  k  beginner, 
but  one  of  the  best  You  say  the  teacher 
must  begin ;  that  only  by  practice  can  ex- 
perience be  gained.  True ;  but  he  should 
begin  where  he  will  do  the  least  amount  of 
harm,  and  that  is  not  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. Here  are  to  be  sown  the  seeds  of  all 
mental,  moral  and  physical  habits;  and 
how  can  he  implant  in  others  what  he  him- 
self only  vaguely  feels  and  partially  under- 
stands? Aside  from  the  primary,  the  best 
place  to  begin  is  where  you  can  get  a  posi- 
tion. Wages  should  be  a  small  consider- 
ation at  first.  To  our  young  friends  who 
expect  to  begin  teaching  I  would  say :  Make 
up  your  minds  to  be  good  teachers.  Even 
greatness  is  attainable,  according  to  the 
Rev.  Sam.  Jones.  He  says  any  person  of 
average  health  and  intelligence  can  be  great 
if  he  so  will  it.  He  may  not  be  able  to 
achieve  greatness  in  the  world  of  intellect^ 
but  by  becoming  a  great  worker  he  makes 
success  certain.  To  insure  this  success, 
make  use  of  all  the  means  of  educational 
grace  within  your  reach.  Spend  a  part  of 
your  first  month's  salary  in  subscriptions  to 
at  least  two  leading  educational  journals,  to 
be  carefully  read  and  studied,  not  kept  for 
show.  Two  or  three  good  books  on  teach- 
ing should  follow  as  soon  as  may  be  possible. 
At  least  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  first 
work  should  be  devoted  to  the  acquirement 
of  the  professional  training  every  successful 
teacher  must  have.  The  way  to  get  this 
training  most  conveniently  is  to  attend  some 
good  Normal  School.  The  superintendent 
will  be  glad  to  advise  with  you  on  these  sub- 
jects, or  any  other. 


Strive  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
your  school.  Kindly  looks  and  words  sown 
with  care  will  bring  quick  returns  in  little 
attentions  showing  love  and  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Never  come  before 
your  class  without  preparation,  for  the 
truest  freedom  on  your  part  comes  from 
keeping  the  objective  point  of  the  recitation 
clearly  before  you.  Having  made  careful 
preparation,  and  provided  for  all  foreseen 
difficulties  and  needs,  you  are  free  to  devote 
your  time  to  teaching  and  the  study  of  your 
class. 

Have  few  rules.  Give  your  pupils  all  the 
liberty  consistent  with  orderly  school  gov- 
ernment ;  but  remember  that  in  school,  as 
well  as  national  government,  the  largest 
liberty  is  found  in  the  closest  observance  of 
the  law.  Dont  expect  to  get  on  without 
difficulties.  If  an  irate  parent  sends  you  a 
note  threatening  to  come  and  give  you  a 
talk  in  plain  English,  don't  be  frightened. 
Respond  by  giving  her  a  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  the  school.  If  worst  comes  to  worst, 
and  instead  of  a  note  the  angry  parent  ar- 
rives in  person,  give  a  courteous  explanation, 
and  if  you  are  convinced  you  are  in  the 
right,  go  ahead.  Hold  such  conferences 
beyond  the  hearing,  and  if  possible  without 
the  knowledge,  of  your  pupils. 

Use  good  sense  in  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  vested  in  you,  and  keep  your 
motives  pure.  You  may  and  will  make 
mistakes,  but  if  you  strive  to  improve  and 
do  faithful  work,  the  seed  will  surely  live. 
"  And  grain  will  grow  from  what  you  sow."" 
Western  School  Journals 


EDUCATIONAL  SLOYD. 


DURING  the  last  three  or  four  years  the 
attention  of  progressive  educators  has 
been  drawn  to  the  consideration  of  the  ele- 
ments and  forms  of  manual  training  that  can 
be  made  useful  and  effective  as  a  means  of 
education  in  elementary  schools.  Kinder- 
garten appliances  and  methods  have  served 
a  noble  purpose  among  the  little  ones,  and 
Polytechnic  Institutes 'and  Manual  Training 
Schools  have  proved  their  right  to  a  gener- 
ous and  loyal  support.  But  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  grammar  schools  the  provision  has 
not  been  adequate  nor  has  it  been  satisfac- 
tory. Something  has  been  lacking.  Intel- 
ligent teachers,  after  a  thorough  trial  of  the 
system,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
Sloyd,  or  Handcraft,  will  supply  the  lack. 

As  originally  planned  and  cultivated  in 
Sweden,  Sloyd  involved  all  kinds  of  manual 
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training,  and  was  applicable  to  highly  fin- 
ished products  in  various  kinds  of  material. 
But  for  educational  purposes  in  both  Sweden 
and  America  it  is  now  regarded  sufficient  to 
take  up  work  in  wood  only.  Through 
private  effort  and  contribution  Sloyd  was 
introduced  into  one  of  the  private  schools 
of  Boston,  about  two  years  ago.  During 
the  year  just  closing  (June,  1 891)  it  has  been 
carried  into  five  schools,  the  city  furnishing 
tools,  benches  and  material  for  two  of  them ; 
but  the  furnishing  of  the  other  three,  and 
the  teaching  in  all  of  them,  has  been  paid  for 
by  private  contribution.  The  work  has 
been  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Gustaf 
Larson,  a  graduate  from  Naas,  a  gentleman 
in  full  sympathy  with  our  American  public 
school  system,  who  expresses  it  as  his  convic- 
tion that  work  in  wood  is  sufficient  for  edu- 
cational purposes. 

Messrs.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
Massachuetts,  have  just  issued  a  book  of 
200  pages  with  130  illustrations,  price  {1.50, 
entitled  "The  Teacher's  Handbook  of 
Sloyd,"  a  volume  which  might  very  properly 
be  called  Wood-Sloyd,  or  Wood- Handcraft, 
or  Educational  Carpentry.  It  is  a  trau'^la- 
tion  of  the  Swedish  manual  as  used  at  Naas, 
Sweden,  and  is  the  only  complete  exposition 
in  English  of  the  work  done  by  that  famous 
school.  Its  publication  in  this  country  is 
undertaken  in  response  to  numerous  in- 
quiries, and  in  full  confidence  that  it  will  be 
welcomed  by  the  teachers  of  American 
schools.  Like  many  another  improvement 
born  of  necessity,  Sloyd  work  is  sure  to  find 
a  place  in  our  advancing  school  system,  not 
to  displace  any  of  the  many  excellent  means 
already  established,  but,  admitted  as  a 
handmaid,  to  supplement  them  in  their 
various  lines.  Whether  able  to  adopt  the 
system  or  not,  the  superintendent  or  teacher, 
who  wants  to  keep  informed  on  educational 
plans  and  methods,  should  have  a  copy  of 
this  book.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
from  the  translator's  preface : 

This  handbook  was  written  originally  for 
Swedish  people,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  which  prevail  in  Swedish  schools; 
but  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  English 
teachers  at  the  Autumn  Sloyd  Course  at  Naas 
has  testified  for  the  last  four  years  to  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  subject  by  English  people, 
and  the  latest  modifications  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Codes  as  regards  manual  training,  point 
to  the  introduction  at  no  distant  date  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  some  branch  of  manual 
work  in  our  state-aided  schools.  It  has  there- 
fore seemed  desirable  that  this  Handbook  of 
Wood-Sloyd  should  be  translated  for  English 
readers,  with  anv  modifications  necessary  to 
make  it  suitable  for  English  teachers  and  stu- 


dents. These  modi  fications  consist  partly  of  the 
omission  of  matter  bearing  on  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  Sweden  and  partly  of  the  addition  to  the 
text  of  certain  paragraphs,  which  seemed 
necessary  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
Nothing  has  been  taken  away  or  added  with- 
out careful  consultation  with  Herr  Salomon, 
and  without  his  approval.  At  the  same  time, 
as  many  additions  to  the  original  text  have  been 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  translators,  and 
as  they  are  responsible  for  them,  these  para- 
graphs have  been  enclosed  in  brackets  as  trans- 
lators* notes.  The  whole  translation  has  been 
revised  under  the  supervision  of  Herr  Salomon 
and  other  competent  judges  at  Naas,  and  the 
translators  therefore  trust  that  the  work  they 
have  undertaken  is  a  faithful  representation  of 
the  views  held  and  acted  on  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  Educational  Sloyd. 

In  giving  this  book  to  English  readers,  they 
feel,  however,  that  one  or  two  points  of  detail 
call  for  special  explanation,  particularly  as 
these  touch  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
educational  Sloyd,  and  as  any  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  details  might  lead  to  a  more  serious 
misunderstanding  as  to  principles.  One  of 
these  details  is  the  use  of  the  knife  in  educa- 
tional S/oyd,  In  the  following  pages  the  use  of 
the  knife  is  often  recommended  where  the 
English  carpenter  would  use  the  chisel,  or  some 
other  special  tool.  The  defence  of  the  knife  in 
such  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while 
it  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  simplest  tool 
which  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  it 
is  full  of  potentialities  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
telligent worker,  who  can  perform  with  it  many 
exercises  which  the  tradesman  executes  in  a 
more  mechanical  way  with  some  other  tool. 

Again,  directions  are  given  which  differ  in 
other  respects  from  those  which  the  carpenter 
would  give.  The  work  of  the  Sloyder  is  often 
done  not  only  with  different  tools,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent order  from  that  of  the  artisan.  This 
inversion  of  order  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  principle  that  each  article  shall  be  executed 
entirely  by  the  individual  worker.  Division  of 
labor,  though  necessary  from  the  tradesman's 
point  of  view,  is  not  permitted  in  Sloyd,  dead- 
ening, as  it  does,  individuality,  and  reducing  to 
a  minimun  the  calls  made  on  the  intelligence. 

These  and  other  deviations  from  the  methods 
of  the  carpenter  are  made,  not  in  ignorance,  but 
of  set  purpose,  and  have  their  grounds  in  the 
comprehensive  principle  that  all  methods  in 
Sloyd  must  aim  in  the  first  place  at  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  development  of  the  pupil,  and 
only  at  the  production  of  articles  in  so  far  as  this 
subserves  the  primary  aim. 

In  close  connection  with  this  stands  the 
question  of  the  place  occupied  in  the  system  by 
the  articles  produced,  /.  ^.,  by  the  models. 
Clear  as  this  question  appears  in  the  light  of 
fundamental  principles  on  which  educational 
Sloyd  is  based,  the  idea  still  seems  to  prevail  to 
some  extent  that,  if  the  principles  are  accepted, 
the  Naas  models  must  also  be  accepted  uncon- 
ditionally, and  that  the  two  stand  and  fall  to- 
gether. So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that, 
at  the  present  time,  one  series  of  Naas  models 
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is  gradually  becoming  English  in  its  character, 
and  only  waits  further  suggestions  from  English 
teachers  to  become  entirely  so.  The  sole  reason 
that  it  still  contains  models  which  do  not  en- 
tirely fulfil  the  condition  of  being  familiar  and 
useful  in  the  homes  of  English  children,  is  that 
English  people  have  hitherto  been  unable  to 
suggest  satisfactory  su  bstitutes .  The  models  are 
merely  the  expression  of  the  system,  and  to 
carry  out  that  system  thoroughly  they  must  be 
national  in  their  character,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  vary  in  their  nature  with  the  countries  into 
which  Sloyd  is  introduced  as  a  subject  of  instruc- 
tion.       *        *        » 

But  though  this  handbook  i&  necessarily  the 
outcome  chiefly  of  personal  observation  and 
experience,  the  writers  have  to  some  extent 
been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge 
of  others,  and  to  refer  to  competent  authorities. 
This  applies  especially  to  Chapter  II.,  for  the 
contents  of  which  freauent  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  writings  ot  Karmarsch,  Thelus,  and 
others.  The  plates  at  the  end,  and  most  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  body  of  the  book,  are  exe- 
cuted from  original  drawings  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  parts  taken  by  the  respective  authors 
are  as  follows ;  Chapter  I.  was  written  by  Otto 
Salomon ;  Chapters  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  by  Carl  Nor- 
dendahl,  who  abo  undertook  all  arrangements 
connected  with  the  illustrations;  and  Chapter 
v.,  by  Alfired  Johansson .  Looked  at  as  a  whole, 
however,  this  little  book  is  the  product  of  united 
labor,  and  it  contains  nothing  which  is  not  the 
resuk  of  diligent  mterchange  of  thought. 


A  HOME  STUDY. 


BY  BfARY  F.  BUTTS. 


SHE  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
pride  in  anything." 

"Not  in  anything?" 

"Well,  perhaps  in  her  studies.  I  think 
it  pleases  her  to  be  at  the  head  of  her  class." 

"Is she  often  there?" 

"Almost  always.  Jenny  is  called  the 
brightest  girl  in  school." 

Jenny's  mother,  Mrs.  Oakes,  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Crane,  were  standing  at  the 
open  door  of  a  poor  little  untidy  room.  It 
had  a  half-size  window,  a  sloping  ceiling, 
was  uncarpeted,  dusty,  and  uncomfortable, 
even  to  a  ragged  bed- quilt  on  the  hard  tur- 
kcy.feather  bed. 

"I  am  sorry  you  got  a  glimpse  of  this 
place,"  said  Mrs.  Oakes,  the  color  coming 
into  her  face. 

"Will  you  let  me  say  just  what  is  in  my 
mind,  in  virtue  of  our  old  friendship?"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Crane. 

"Certainly,"  was  the  answer,  in  rather  a 
iaint  tone. 

"Then,"  said  the  friend,  looking  up  with 


a  gentle  smile,  "  I  think  there  ought  not  to 
be  such  a  room  in  your  house." 

Mrs.  Oakes  was  in  humor  not  to  be  angry, 
but  she  permitted  herself  to  say:  "If  you 
were  in  my  place,  you  might  have  just  such 
a  room.  I  can't  have  such  an  untidy  girl 
in  my  best  rooms ;  they  would  never  be  fit 
to  be  seen.     But  it  is  easy  to  criticise." 

"I  am  not  speaking  as  a  critic,"  said 
Mrs.  Crane.  *'  I  am  warmly  interested  in 
you  and  your  children,  and  I  can't  see  you 
making  a  serious  mistake  without  remon- 
strating— that  is,  since  you  permit  me  to 
speak." 

''  Come,  let's  go  down  stairs.  I  will 
darn  stockings  while  you  talk,"  said  Mrs. 
Oakes,  a  shade  of  annoyance  id  her  voice, 
which  her  friend  ignored. 

As  they  passed  the  back  stairs,  the  mother 
ordered  Jenny  in  a  harsh  tone,  to  come  up 
and  attend  to  her  room,  adding  a  remark 
that  gave  the  young  girl  to  understand  that 
the  guest  had  seen  the  disorderly  place. 

Jenny's  heart — a  tender  one  it  was — 
hardened,  and  the  girl  strolled  out  into  the 
garden  to  hide  her  tears. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Oakes,  "you  see  for 
yourself  how  that  girl  goes  off  among  the 
flowers  instead  of  doing  what  I  told  her.  If 
she  can  sit  over  a  book  or  dig  in  a  flower 
bed  she  is  satisfied,  but  as  for  taking  any  in- 
terest in  what  goes  on  in  the  house,  or  hav- 
ing any  feeling  for  me — well,  you  might  as 
well  look  for  water  in  a  rock." 

"  Strike  the  rock  with  a  rod  compounded 
of  faith  and  kindness,  and  maybe  there 
would  be  an  unexpected  gush.  But,  meta- 
phors aside,  I  should  consider  Jenny  a  par- 
ticularly manageable  girl." 

"I  wish  you  had  her  to  manage,"  said 
Mrs.  Oakes,  not  able  to  disguise  her  irrita- 
tion. 

"If  I  had  her,"  replied  Mrs.  Crane,  "I 
should  try  to  strengthen  her  self-respect  by 
appreciating  the  strong  points  of  her  char- 
acter. I  consider  it  qufte  as  praiseworthy 
to  be  a  faithful  student  as  a  neat  house- 
keeper like  little  Kate  for  instance." 

The  mother's  face  brightened. 

"That  child  never  gave  me  a  moment's 
trouble,"  she  said.  "  I  think  a  woman  can 
better  afford  to  be  a  dunce  than  a  sloven." 

"  In  the  ultimate,  perhaps.  But  you 
must  remember  that  your  daughters  came 
into  the  world  with  certain  endowments. 
Jenny  was  born  with  a  highly  developed 
brain ;  Kate,  with  the  organs  of  order  and 
system  Marge,'  as  the  phrenologists  say. 
Now,  you  know  very  well  that  these  chil- 
dren are  copies  to  a  great  degree  of  their 
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fa. her  and  yourself.  Jenny,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  has  inherited  her  father's  organi- 
zation, faults  and  all ;  Kate  has  your 
virtues." 

*'And  my  stupidity,  you  would  say,  if 
you  were  not  too  police,"  replied  Mrs. 
Oakes.  ''I  admit  all  you  have  said;  and 
what  then?" 

'*  *  Even  up '  both  your  children's  charac- 
ters by  judicious  training  ;  but  by  all  means, 
if  you  are  going  to  make  Jenny's  life  miser- 
able because  she  is  not  a  born  housekeeper, 
torture  Kate  because  she  is  not  a  born 
scholar." 

*'  Miserable !  Tortuie  !  * '  repeated  Mrs. 
Oakes. 

**Yes.  I  will  answer  for  it,  Jenny  is  a 
very  unhappy  child,  tho'  too  proud  to  show 
it.  She  is  humiliated,  her  pride  outraged, 
her  affections  chilled." 

**  Why  doesn't  she  do  as  I  wish  her  to, 
then  ?"  asked  the  mother. 

**Why  doesn't  Kate  learn  her  French 
lesson  at  a  glance,  and  turn  her  composition - 
making  into  the  most  genuine  pleasure  of 
her  life?  Suppose  Jenny  had  been  born  a 
boy,  with  the  same  mental  development, 
the  same  moral  qualities — I  venture  to  say 
that  you  would  have  made  an  abject  slave 
of  yourself  to  keep  the  boy's  apartments  in 
charming  order,  allowing  him  utterly  to 
Ignore  all  care  of  his  room  or  his  clothes." 

"  But  a  boy— " 

**Yes,  I  know.  A  women  must  be 
orderly.  But  since  your  daughter  has  not 
inherited  from  her  father,  in  the  process  of 
copying  him,  what  he  had  not,  you  must 
develop  the  needed  traits;  you  must  use 
skill  and  patience,  just  as  a  teacher  does  in 
developing  the  intellects  of  dull  pupils. 
Give  her  a  neat,  well- furnished  room. 
Offer  a  reward  from  day  to  day  for  its  per- 
fect keeping.  Praise  her  when  she  succeeds; 
show  her  when  she  fails  that  noblesse  oblige; 
that  because  she  is  noble  in  one  part  of  her 
character,  there  is  stringent  reason  for  her 
making  great  efforts  to  bring  up  the  weak 
parts  to  match.  She  is  gentle  and  patient 
with  Kate  over  the  child's  lessons — remark- 
ably, touchingly  so ;  be  you  as  patient  with 
her  over  these  housekeeping  lessons.  Show 
her  by  actual  practice  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  order." 

An  odor  from  the  kitchen  suggested  that 
the  dinner  was  scorching,  and  Mrs.  Oakes 
threw  down  her  mending  and  ran  out  of  the 
room. 

*'  I  have  sown  some  good  seed,  anyway," 
said  Mrs.  Crane.  ''I  trust  it  will  take 
root." — Christian  Union, 


JUVENILE  SMOKING. 


A  BRITISH  physician,  observing  the 
large  number  of  boys  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  on  the  streets  with  cigars  and 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  was  prompted  to  ex- 
amine the  health  of  this  class  of  smokers, 
and  for  that  purpose  selected  thirty- eight 
boys  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen. 
In  twenty  two  of  these  cases  he  found  var- 
ious disorders  of  the  circulation  and  diges- 
tion, palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  more  or 
less  marked  taste  for  strong  drink.  In 
twelve  there  was  frequent  bleeding  of  the 
nose,  and  twelve  had  slight  ulceration  of 
the  mouth  caused  by  tobacco.  The  doctor 
treated  them  for  their  ailments,  but  with 
little  effect  until  the  habit  of  smoking  was 
abandoned,  when  the  health  of  most  of  them 
was  soon  restored.  The  effect  of  tobacco  in 
creating  a  taste  for  strong  drink  is  unques- 
tionably very  great.  If  the  testimony  of  some 
tobacco  users  and  medical  men  is  of  any 
weight,  one  of  the  most  radical  methods  of 
keeping  the  young  from  being  led  to  in- 
temperate drinking  is  to  deny  them  tobacco. 

A  conference  of  Sunday-school  and  day- 
school  teachers,  and  others,  was  held  re- 
cently at  Manchester,  England,  to  consider 
the  "increased  habit  of  juvenile  smoking, 
and  the  best  method  to  counteract  it."  Dr. 
Emrys-Jones,  of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital, 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  injurious  in- 
fluence of  tobacco  on  the  sight.  R^olu- 
tions  were  adopted  setting  forth  that  "as 
the  habit  of  using  tobacco  is  usually  the  first 
step  in  a  lad's  downward  career,  teachers, 
parents,  and  ministers  should  endeavor  to 
secure  children  from  its  danger  by  signing 
the  pledge  against  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
other  narcotics  ;"  urging  upon  school- mas- 
ters and  school  boards  "  the  desirability  of 
some  special  teaching  in  the  schools  upon  the 
nature  and  results  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  as 
of  alcohol  and  other  narcotics."  The 
following  resolution  was  also  adopted : 

"That  as  physicians  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence declare  tobacco  to  be  injurious  to 
health  and  longevity ;  as  smokers  smoke  to 
gratify  the  same  artificial  craving  which  in- 
duces drinkers  to  drink  ;  as  careful  statistics 
show  that  the  smoking  teetotaler  is  five 
times  as  liable  to  break  his  vow  as  the  non* 
smoking  teetotaler;  as  smoking  is  an  un- 
manly leaning  on  a  solace  to  care  and  labor 
neither  sought  nor  needed  by  women,  en- 
abling the  smoker  to  be  idle  without  grow- 
ing weary  of  idleness,  tending  to  take  the 
ambition  out  of  him,  and  to  make  him 
happy  when   he  should  be  miserable,  and 
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content  when  his  divinest  duty  is  discon- 
tent ;  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  smoke  in 
an  inhabited  country  without  causing  dis- 
comfort to  others ;  and,  as  finally,  the  pas- 
sion for  tobacco  has  been  the  cause  of  many 
serious  fires  and  disastrous  explosions,  this 
meeting  entreats  parents,  teachers,  and  all 
others  who  have  influence  with  British  boys, 
to  warn  them  against  this  barbarous  habit 
both  by  precept  and  example." 


SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUC- 
TION* 


BY  ANNA  E.  MOORE,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


THE  advantages  of  correct  over  incorrect 
habits  are  so  evident  in  the  lives  of  the 
sirictly  temperate  that  the  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  on  the  subject  may  not  for 
the  time  be  deemed  essential.  The  facts  should 
be  patent  to  all.  and  should  be  so  prominent  as 
to  be  a  maxim  of  mind,  a  principle  of  life,  and 
the  universal  rule  of  living.  Self-preservation 
is  the  law  of  nature  ;  but  man  left  to  his  un- 
tutored instincts  is  not  capable  of  executing 
-even  that  law  to  his  advantage.  He  must  be 
taught  nature's  requirements.  Nature  herself 
Taakes  no  allowance  for  ignorance ;  she  never 
pardons  a  violation  of  her  dictates,  but  sooner 
or  later,  demands  full  penalty  for  every  outraged 
law. 

Human  life  consists  of  two  distinct  and  very 
different  elements :  one  is  matter,  or  the  body, 
with  all  its  defects  and  perfections ;  the  other  is 
mind,  or  the  intellect,  that  indefinable  Ego,  with 
all  its  capabilities  of  good  or  evil.  While  every 
device,  or  principle,  or  power  whereby  the 
world  is  made  better  or  worse  emanates  from 
the  latter,  it  in  turn  is  controlled  by  .the  former. 
The  body  is  the  tool  of  the  intellect,  the  only  in- 
strument of  its  operation.  It  is  through  this 
body,  and  by  this  body,  that  all  the  forces  of 
nature  are  brought  into  subjection,  that  sciences 
are  developed,  that  laws  and  governments  are 
formulated,  that  poetry,  music,  and  arts  are  ad- 
vanced, that  morals  are  elevated,  that  spir- 
ituality is  promoted,  that  divinity  is  worshiped. 
In  brief,  the  body  is  the  home- dwelling  of  the 
individual,  the  daily  workshop  of  the  man,  the 
temple  of  the  soul. 

This  being  conceded,  the  necessity  of  bestow- 
ing great  care  on  the  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  bodily  powers  is  surely  evident  to  all. 

The  next  important  problem  to  be  deter- 
mined is  what  customs,  or  habits,  or  practices, 
are  either  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  proper 
development  and  preservation  of  the  body ;  and 
while  there  are  doubtless  many  abuses  which 
might  be  discussed  as  injurious,  the  one  selected 
as  the  subject  of  this  paper,  seems  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  the  precursor  of  many  vices. 

*  These  two  papers  on  '*  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
stmction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State"  were 
read  July  8,  1891,  at  the  Bedford  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 


Since  ignorance  of  nature's  laws  does  not 
secure  immunity  from  the  penalty  of  their  viola- 
tion ;  and  since  evil  habits  which  in  their  first 
formation  are  lighter  than  the  finest  thread  in 
the  spider's  web,  become,  in  maturer  life,  cables 
of  steel,  holding  the  victim  a  hopeless  prisoner ; 
it  is  time  to  warn  the  young  of  the  danger,  and 
then  how  to  avoid  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  churches,  to  the  moralist,  or  to 
the  philanthropist ;  they  rarely  reach  the  children. 

In  the  public  schools,  —  those  cradles  of 
liberty  and  citizenship, — is  the  proper  place  to 
do  this  work,  The  minds  of  the  youth  are  open 
to  conviction,  and  the  habits  of  life  not  fully 
formed.  The  preservation  of  the  manhood 
and  womanhood  and  through  them  of  the 
nation  itself,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  in  the 
school.  And  sad  indeed  will  be  her  record  if 
she  fails  in  this  particular. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  this  warning 
and  instruction  purely  from  a  moral  standpoint, 
but  observation  shows  that  is  not  enough.  It  is 
necessary  that  this  be  taught  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  science,  in  order  that  it  may  be  re- 
ceived thoughtfully  by  the  people  who  are  to  be 
benefited.  It  must  be  scientifically  considered 
in  order  to  reach : 

1.  That  class  of  people  who  would  resent  a 
warning  as  infringing  upon  their  personal  inde- 
pendence, if  advocated  from  a  moral  point  of 
view.  They  deem  themselves  entirely  capable 
of  directing  their  own  moral  affairs,  and  in- 
deed sometimes  toy  with  alcoholic  beverages 
just  to  show  how  near  the  path  of  danger  they 
can  tread  and  return  in  safety.  But  if  they  can ' 
be  convinced  of  the  injury  to  the  physical  or- 
ganism in  its  growth,  strength,  and  nervous 
force,  then  the  affair  assumes  a  different  face. 
For  these  people,  scientific  instruction  in  our 
schools  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

2.  The  children  of  fashionable  tipplers  and 
advocates  of  wine  at  the  table  and  upofi  the 
sideboard  must  be  saved  by  scientific  instruc- 
tion, or  lost  to  the  side  of  good' government  and 
morality. 

3.  The  children  of  those  who,  not  being 
drinkers  themselves,  imagine  there  is  no  danger, 
and  lend  their  influence  to  liquor  dealers  for  the 
pecuniary  benefits  derived  from  the  influence  of 
the  rumseller  and  his  friends. 

4.  The  children  of  those  interested  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
Though  leading  others  of  their  fellow-men  to 
ruin,  they  are  willing,  nay  often  anxious,  that 
their  own  children  be  not  injured  in  physical 
development  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
These  people  may  heed  scientific  instruction  on 
the  subject  for  their  children,  but  will  not  re- 
ceive moral  advice. 

5.  The  children  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Many  of  these  children 
have  inherited  a  tendency  to  alcoholism,  and  it 
is  only  by  judicious  and  systematic  instruction 
that  they  can  be  saved  from  drunkenness, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  If  they  are  taught  in 
early  youth  the  dire  consequences  of  tippling 
before  the  habits  of  intemperance  have  taken 
firm  hold  of  them,  they  may  fill  places  of  hon- 
or in  our  land  instead  of  being  a  burden  to  it. 
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6.  Those  who  delay  all  warning  and  advice 
upon  the  subject  until  the  boy  or  girl  grows  older, 
and  so  suddenly  wake  to  the  danger  when  it  is 
too  late.  They  think  it  is  adults  who  are  injured 
by  bad  habits,  when,  alas  !  the  trouble  has  taken 
firm  root  by  that  time. 

7.  Those  self-satisfied  people,  who  think  their 
own  families  are  not  likely  to  be  led  away  in 
this  direction.  They  walk  too  far  above  the 
common  vices  of  mankind  ever  to  stoop  to  share 
in  them,  and  from  their  lofty  plane  of  serenity 
these  placid  ones  are  suddenly  startled  to  find 
a  member  of  the  family  in  the  ditch,  and  they 
cannot  account  for  it.  A  wiser  head  would  say, 
"Point  out  the  pitfall  before  the  feet  have 
stumbled  into  it." 

8.  The  thoughtless  and  the  ignorant  of  all 
classes.  Those  who  know  so  little  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  body  or  of  the  effects  of 
matter  taken  into  it  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  that  they  are  unconsciously  swept  into  the 
stream  of  Intemperance  and  go  to  swell  the 
flood  of  wretchedness  which  seems  on  the  in- 
crease in  our  beloved  land. 

The  frequent  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is 
deteriorating  the  bodies  and  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  sapping  the  life  of  the 
nation.  The  best  intellect  and  energy  of  the 
age  should  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  check 
the  inroads  of  this  evil.  It  must  be  attacked  by 
appeals  to  reason,  to  knowledge  of  danger,  to 
science,  and  to  that  most  uncommon  possession 
— common  sense. 

The  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  is 
really  on  the  increase,  as  is  made  evident  by 
official  reports  from  the  United  States  records 
of  i8go.    The  report  says  : 

The  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  the 
United  States  is  steadily  increasing.  While  there 
has  been  no  material  diminution  in  the  per  capita 
use  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  past  decade,  and  a  not 
very  comforting  decrease  since  earlier  years,  the  in- 
crease for  wines  and  malt  liquors  has  been  almost 
continuous  since  1840.  First,  as  to  distilled  spirits. 
The  annual  average  consumption,  for  each  individual 
in  our  population  in  1840,  was  about  two  and  one- 
half  gallons.  In  1850  it  was  a  trifle  less.  In  i860 
it  increased  to  2.86  gallons;  in  1870  it  fell  to  2.07; 
and  since  then  it  never  has  reached  two  gallons  per 
person,  being  1.40  for  the  last  revenue  year.  But 
these  figures,  as  the  government  authorities  are  care- 
ful to  say,  do  not  fairly  indicate  the  comparative 
quantities  consumed  as  stimulants.  They  tell  us  that 
not  so  much  alcohol  is  used  in  the  arts  as  formerly, 
so  that  the  decrease  can  not  be  attributed  wholly  to 
personal  temperance  among  drinkers.  Yet  we  may 
find  in  the  statistics,  even  with  this  caution,  a  con- 
firmation of  the  popular  notion  that  what  is  com- 
monly called  hard  liquor  drinking  is  not  as  prevalent 
a  habit  as  it  was  before  the  war.  But  when  we  turn 
to  the  figures  for  wine  and  beer,  we  see  in  one  case  a 
two-fold,  and  in  the  other  a  tenfold  increase  since 
1840.  Wine  was  consumed  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
nine  hundredths  of  a  gallon  per  head,  fifty  years  ago. 
In  1880  it  had  risen  to  fifty-six  hundredths  of  a  gal- 
lon, and  it  stands  at  that  point  now ;  having  reached 
what  we  may  designate  as  high-wine  mark,  sixty-five 
hundredths  of  a  gallon,  four  years  ago.  Malt  liquors 
were  drank  to  the  amount  of  1.36  gallons  per  person 
in  1840,  1.58  gallons  in  1850,  3.22  gallons  in  i860. 


5.30  gallons  in  1870,  8.26  gallons  in  1880,  and  13.66 
in  1890— just  ten  times  the  quantity  consumed  half  » 
century  ago.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the 
drink  habit  certainly  has  lost  "  caste'*  in  the  past  fifty 
years,  in  the  United  States,  the  average  of  consump- 
tion has  increased  tremendously,  and  statistics  make 
us  a  nation  of  guzzlers.  This  unwelcome  showing 
may  be  charged  up  in  part  to  the  rapid ly-risin^  tide 
of  immigration.  The  influx  of  foreigners  has  created 
a  greatly  increased  demand  for  wine  and  beer.  But 
the  immigrants  and  their  offspring  cannot  be  made  to- 
bear  all  the  blame  and  the  shame  of  the  changed 
conditions.  Doubtless  the  massing  of  the  people  in 
the  cities  has  tended  to  increase  cravings  for  intoxi- 
cants among  all  classes  of  hard  workers,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  saloons  in  our  large  cities  is  a  matter  of 
common  observation. 

The  study  of  the  human  body,  its  structure 
and  its  functions,  is  a  science  of  no  mean  order, 
and  to  know  how  best  to  develop  a  race  of 
vigorous  and  graceful  forms  accompanied  by 
clear,  active  intellects  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  best  thinkers  of  the  day :  and  the  careful 
students  of  the  present  century  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  the  importance  of  this  science. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  and  observ- 
ation, I  cite  a  few  of  the  most  noticeable  effects 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  upon  the  system. 

Just  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was- 
remarked  by  a  gentleman  friend,  that  Scientific 
Temperance  would  not  include  tobacco,  and  he 
therefore  suggested  that  nothing  be  said  about 
it.  In  noticmg  the  number  of  gentlemen  smok- 
ing almost  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  street,  and: 
sometimes  before  reaching  it,  it  seems  that  the 
suggestion  to  say  nothing  about  tobacco,  was 
prompted  by  an  outburst  of  sympathy  for  the 
faults  of  his  fellow  gentlemen  teachers.  For  a. 
teacher  to  instruct  a  child  or  youth  as  to  the  in- 
jury caused  by  tobacco  upon  nerve  and  bratn^ 
and  yet  indulge  in  it  himself,  seems  much  like 
saying  to  the  boy,  "Let  me  pull  the  mote  out 
of  thine  eye,"  and  yet  carry  a  beam  in  his  own 
eye.  The  result  of  such  an  example  cannot  be- 
other  than  evil,  and  will  not  be  changed  to  g^ood^ 
until  each  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  Burns,  from 
the  heart, 

*'  O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  u&, 
And  foolish   notion." 

No  boy  under  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
who  habitually  uses  tobacco  in  theformof  cigrar- 
ettes  or  in  any  other  way,  is  capable  of  doing  good^ 
mental  work  for  any  long-continued  period. 
He  may  do  so  for  days  or  weeks,  but  not  con- 
tinually, and  so  mentad  growth  is  not  promoted. 
It  also  vitiates  the  taste  and  leads  to  a  craving- 
for  stimulants.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  these 
effects  are  not  so  noticeable  after  maturity. 
But  it  has  its  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
living  body  in  many  other  ways.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  to  consult  any  or  all  of  the  prominent 
physiologists  of  the  day  to  find  the  list  of  bale- 
ful influences  of  tobacco  and  then  to  use  our  eyes 
to  verify  their  statements  in  the  life  about  us. 

The  alcoholic  bevera^re  is  discussed  more- 
fuUy.  The  stomach  bemg  the  general  recep- 
tacle for  every  thing  taken  into  the  system^ 
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whether  hurtful  or  healthful,  of  course  receives 
the  poison  first.  The  delicate  lining  membrane 
is  excited  to  unnatural  action  to  overcome  the 
burning  sensation.  This  causes  the  juices  to 
flow  and  mingle  with  the  pungent  fluid.  Next 
there  is  an  undue  quantity  of  water  absorbed 
from  the  lining  tissue,  the  affinity  of  alcohol  for 
water  being  one  of  its  injurious  qualities,  and 
the  character  of  the  juices  is  greatly  changed. 
Thus  the  stomach  is  weakened,  irritated,  in- 
flamed, and  sometimes  ulcerated.  The  pepsin 
in  the  gastric  juice  is  coagulated,  thus  interfer- 
ing with  digestion,  causing  the  body  to  be  ill- 
nourished  even  when  receiving  a  sufficient 
amount  of  food. 

From  the  stomach  the  poison  is  carried 
through  the  blood  channels;  and  the  delicate 
tissues  of  that  great  nerve  centre,  the  brain,  are 
strangely  affected,  even  by  a  small  quantity  of 
the  poison.  The  heart  excited  by  a  gill  of  this 
intoxicant  increases  its  rate  6000  beats  in  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Is  that  not  rather  an  ad- 
vantage ?  Yes,  if  all  other  organs  keep  pace 
with  it,  but  they  do  not.  The  plasma  of  the 
blood  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  water,  by  which 
its  flow  is  accomplished,  requires  double  force 
to  propel  it  forward ;  and  the  lungs,  in  their  ef- 
fort to  throw  off  this  poisonous  alcohol,  fail  to 
discharge  the  due  amount  of  carbonic  acid; 
thus  oxygenation  is  retarded,  and  the  blood 
filled  with  waste  matters,  which  in  turn  are 
again  carried  through  the  organs  of  the  body 
and  the  injury  is  increased.  The  heart  is  given 
more  work  to  do  and  its  strength  to  do  it  is 
lessened.  The  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  arc 
weakened,  thus  making  them  liable  to  burst — a 
misfortune  which  frequently  happens.  The 
vaso-motor  nerves  are  paralyzed  and  they  no 
longer  regulate  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  permanently  flushed  faces,  red  noses,  and 
blood-shot  eyes  are  the  result. 

The  muscles  become  less  yielding  in  their 
tissue,  sometimes  the  fibres  become  fatty,  mus- 
cular contraction  is  weakened,  and  the  time 
during  which  contraction  can  continue  is  les- 
sened, and  physical  strength  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. If  it  is  true  that  "  the  glory  of  a  young 
man  is  his  strength,"  how  has  the  glory  of 
manhood  departed,  when  alcohol  and  its  fellow 
evil,  tobacco,  have  driven  that  strength  hence! 
The  nervous  system  is  partially  paralyzed, 
and  the  body  is  less  sensible  to  heat  or  cold, 
and  may  suffer  from  either  extreme  before 
aware  of  the  danger,  while  brain  diseases  in 
various  forms  follow,  and  sometimes  insanity  is 
the  final  end. 

The  special  senses  are  very  early  affected. 
The  nerve  controlling  the  eyeball  is  one  of  the 
first  to  be  affected.  It  becomes  unsteady,  and 
images  and  their  positions  are  not  referred  cor- 
rectly to  the  brain ;  the  auditory  nerve  fails  to 
catch  true  distinctions  of  sound;  the  muscles  of 
the  tongue  are  uncontrollable  and  articulation 
is  defective  ;  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves 
quickly  lose  acuteness ;  and  by  the  irregularity 
of  heat  production,  the  temperature  is  unduly 
reduced.  These  conditions  are  too  common  to 
require  any  further  proof  than  observation. 
Since  the  brain  is  the  special  organ  or  seat 


of  the  intellect,  it  rapidly  follows  that  intoxica- 
ting drinks  injure  all  intellectual  action.  The 
will  is  enfeebled,  judgment  blunted,  the  power 
of  thought  weakened.  Just  here  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  some  persons  who  perhaps 
have  not  given  the  subject  quite  thought 
enough,  claim  that  small  doses  of  wines  or 
brandies  increase  the  flow  of  ideas  and  quicken 
the  thoughts,  instead  of  making  them  sluggish. 
In  the  case  of  persons  of  highlv  nervous  tem- 
perament this  doubtless  is  true  m  the  early  use 
of  the  stimulant,  but  only  in  its  early  use.  The 
reckless  remarks  and  imprudent  actions  of 
such  persons,  show  th^  absence  of  judgment  to- 
such  a  degree,  that  their  mental  condition  may 
be  compared  to  a  team  of  unbridled  horses 
rushing  wildly  to  and  fro.  It  is  surely  not  a 
desirable  flow  of  ideas.  All  great  work  of  the 
intellect  is  at  an  end  when  sdcoholism  asserts- 
its  sway. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
taste  for  alcohol  increases  with  its  use.  The 
nature  of  its  influence  upon  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  observation,  join  in  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Many  other  points  might  be  enumerated,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  the  office  of  this  address  to 
give  instruction  in  all  physiological  law.  Every 
one  in  this  audience  and  especiallv  every 
teacher  doubtless  knows,  and  should  know^ 
vastly  more  on  this  subject  than  it  were  possi- 
ble to  express  in  the  hour  devoted  to  it.  Any 
Uacher  not  fairly  informed  on  the  scientific 
view  of  alcohol  and  its  effects  is  certainly  guilty 
of  gross  neglect.  Better  be  ignorant  of  many 
another  subject  than  this  one. 

As  may  readily  be  seen,  the  effects  mentioned 
are  those  noticed  upon  adults.  Upon  childreck 
and  youth,  these  effects  are  greatly  intensi- 
fied. The  flabby  muscles,  sallow  skins,  pinched 
or  bloated  faces,  imperfectly  developed  bodies,, 
are  only  accompaniments  of  the  miseries  al- 
ready named.  The  system  of  youth  responds 
more  quickly  to  the  poisonous  influence,  and 
development  of  both  body  and  mind  are  per- 
manently injured.  The  younger  a  person  is 
when  acquinng  a  taste  for  alcoholic  beverages^ 
the  less  hope  of  reform  there  is  for  him. 

Instruction  on  this  subject  should  be  bef^un 
in  the  primary  department.  Vivify  if  possible 
all  instruction  here  by  illustration.  A  bit  of 
lean  meat  placed  in  sdcohol,  and  allowed  to- 
remain  a  day  or  two,  will  serve  as  a  keynote  to- 
explain  the  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  muscles; 
fibrous  tissue  and  nerve  ganglia  in  alcohol,  will 
illustrate  the  shrivelling  *  of  the  nerves ;  the 
white  of  an  t^g  in  alcohol  will  show  effects  ott 
the  brain ;  and  a  small  living  plant  placed  in  it^ 
will  give  a  hint  of  its  power  to  destroy  life. 
Very  early  in  the  course  children  should  be 
taught  that  Intemperance  is  a  diseased  condi- 
tion of  the  body  induced  by  a  poisonous  agent. 
They  should  also  be  taught  that  the  victims  of 
Intemperance  reeling  along  the  streets  are  to  be 
pitied,  not  ridiculed.  As  each  grade  advances 
so  the  subject  should  advance,  and  so  a  little 
deeper  knowledge  of  physiology  and  a  little 
clearer  understanding  of  the  penalty  of  its 
violated  laws  should  be  given.    At  no  time 
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■should  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
teaching  physiology,  and  every  lesson  given 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that 
science;  first,  in  order  that  a  later  knowledge 
may  not  prove  our  teachings  absurd,  and  so 
lose  the  good  we  seek  to  do ;  second,  that  our 
teachings  may  not  antagonize  non-temperance 
people.  Whatever  the  structure  may  be,  physi- 
ology must  be  the  foundation. 

Text  books  suitable  to  the  grade  and  capacity 
of  the  children  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
pupils  who  can  read.  Working  without  a  text- 
book doubles  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  may 
cause  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  Outlines  of  the  work 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  and  repeated  again 
and  again,  should  be  given,  and  frequent  ex- 
aminations should  test  the  pupil's  knowledge 
of  the  truths  taught.  No  instructor  should 
base  his  whole  knowledge  of  the  subject  on 
the  opinions  of  a  single  author.  More  help  is 
obtained  by  consulting  several  authors.  Truly 
the  teacher  assumes  a  responsibility  to  this 
nation,  and  to  mankind,  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  lower  animals  are  left  to  instinct,  and  in 
very  rare  cases  do  they  make  a  mistake ;  but 
"'  man  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels, 
and  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  "  He 
was  made  upright,  but  he  has  sought  out  many 
inventions,"  and  not  all  of  them  are  conducive 
to  his  physical,  his  intellectual,  or  his  moral 
good.  He  was  given  a  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  that  he  might  know  to  choose  the  good 
and  avoid  the  evil ;  but  untaught  man  does  not 
Icnow,  and  the  united  influences  about  him  offer 
fascinating  allurements  to  evil.  He  never  in- 
tends to  join  himself  wholly  to  the  evil ;  but  he 
•does  not  see  his  danger,  does  not  notice  his 
waning  energies ;  only  when  he  is  almost  past 
hope  does  he  feel  a  doubt  of  his  safety,  and 
even  then  he  has  not  the  will-power  to  act. 
Ignorant  of  his  true  condition,  he  goes  down  in 
•darkness. 

A  new  vessel  puts  out  from  the  docks.  She 
is  trim  and  fresh,  and  her  strong  hull  and 
l>right  appearance  bid  fair  for  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful voyage.  She  has  a  gay  young  captain 
and  a  youthful  crew.  As  the  sun  rises  to  the 
zenith,  the  vessel  is  near  mid-ocean.  She 
scuds  before  the  breeze  with  flying  banners  and 
full  sails.  The  brilliance  of  the  sun  lends  a 
glow  of  light  while  she  bounds  gaily  over  the 
water.  Here  and  there  arc  other  vessels 
equally  gay.  and  steering  on  just  as  joyously 
and  as  recklessly  ;  but  to  the  right  of  her.  to  the 
left  of  her.  and  on  ahead,  are  many  craft,  per- 
haps a  little  less  gay,  with  the  sails  a  little  more 
snugly  stretched,  but  they  are  trim  and  close, 
and  though  the  bright  banners  may  be  fewer, 
the  sails  are  well  balanced.  That  on  the  right 
of  the  brilliant  new  craft  seems  carefully 
steered ;  she  has  weathered  many  a  gale  and 
now  knows  well  her  bearings  and  her  strength. 
■  But  the  gay  and  untried  vessel  seems  un- 
steady. She  dashes  rapidly  forward,  and  now 
steers  off  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right. 
Her  commander  is  strangely  unconscious  of 
^er  eccentric  motions,  and  is  joyous  and  happy. 


But  out  of  sight,  down  deep  at  the  bottom,  there 
is  a  leak  which  is  steadily  widening — widening 
— widening.  The  vessel  is  a  little  less  respons- 
ive to  the  touch  of  the  helm.  She  floats  less 
buoyantly  upon  the  water.  The  commander 
from  .the  older  vessel  who  at  first  called  in 
kindly  salute,  and  later  on  shouted,  from  time 
to  time,  a  friendly  warning,  now  calls  again: 
"There  is  something  wrong  with  your  ship! 
Shall  I  come  to  your  rescue  T"  Carelessly,  g^aily 
the  answer  comes  back:  "No.  there  is  nothing 
wrong.  We  need  no  help."  And  the  leak 
grows  wider,  and  the  vessel  grows  more  un- 
wieldy. Still  she  floats  on.  Again  the  call, 
"May  I  come  to  your  help?  May  I  take  you 
aboard?"  And  still  the  reply  as  before,  "  No, 
we  need  no  help."  Clouds  are  gatherings  and 
night  is  coming  on,  and  the  leak  in  the  fated 
vessel  grows  wider,  and  she  moves  low  in  the 
water.  Once  more  the  earnest  call  comes 
through  the  deepening  twilight.  "You  are 
surely  sinking!  Shall  I  not  take  your  crew 
aboard?"  With  only  a  tremor  of  distrust 
comes  back  the  answer,  "  No,  but  you  may  lie 
by  us  till  morning." 

Wider  and  wider  grows  the  rent,  and  deeper 
and  deeper  the  vessel  settles  into  the  sea,  while 
she  is  surrounded  by  clouds  and  darkness. 
The  morning  breaks ;  but  the  craft  with  flying 
sails  and  fluttering  banners  is  not  to  be  seen. 
She  has  gone  down  in  ignorance,  and  darkness, 
and  night. 

They  are  around  us  on  life's  sea  everywhere, 
craft  little  and  large,  all  new  and  untried. 
With  the  peril  unseen,  they  are,  some  of  them, 
sinking  down  in  ignorance,  in  darkness,  and  in 
night.  Shall  we,  with  no  hand  outstretched  to 
save,  and  not  even  a  warning  call,  let  them  go? 
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THE  earnest,  faithful,  enthusiastic  gardener *s 
heart  is  with  his  flowers.  His  garden  may 
be  large  or  it  may  be  circumscribed,  but  his 
desire  and  work  are  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  it  all.  It  is  not  enough  that  here  and 
there  a  stalk  raises  its  head  crowned  with  a 
flower  amidst  a  wilderness  of  grasses  and  weeds 
and  plants  misshapen  and  dwarfed;  he  asks 
that  symmetrical  plant  forms  grow  up  every- 
where, and  that  every  plant  contribute  to  the 
beauty  of  his  blooming  garden.  To  this  end  he 
gives  his  plants  his  constant  care ;  he  watches 
for  and  destroys  their  every  enemy.  There  is 
sympathy  between  the  flower  soul  and  the  guid- 
ing, guarding  human  soul,  and  in  the  use  of 
every  means  in  his  power  he  seeks  to  bring 
them  to  perfection. 

Every  public  school  is  a  garden,  and  every 
teacher  therein  an  official  guardian.  The 
school  is  in  the  realm  of  mind.  The  plants 
under  the  teacher's  care  are  minds  destined  to 
beauty  or  deformity ;  capable  of  blooming  here 
in  all  the  beauty  of  well-formed  character,  or  of 
cursing  the  earth  with  mental  and  moral  de- 
formity. 
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Does  every  teacher  realize  that  his  teaching 
must  contribute  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ? 
Does  he  desire  that  every  plant  in  all  his  gar- 
den may  bloom  with  perfection  in  every  part? 
Or  is  he  content  with  misshapen  stalks,  and 
one  (lower  blooming  where  there  should  be  a 
score?  Does  he  aim  at  symmetry  in  every 
plant  ?  or  is  he  content  that  his  pupil  should  go 
out  into  the  world  with  his  mental  faculties  de- 
veloped and  his  moral  faculties  neglected  ?  or 
that  he  should  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active 
life  lacking  much  that  he  needs,  and  knowing 
much  that  he  does  not  need  ?  Would  he  not 
rather  see  each  pupil  gathering  such  knowledge 
as  will  be  a  power  to  him,  such  knowledge  as 
will  make  him  a  great- minded,  broad,  sym- 
metrical man,  knowing  himself  and  knowing 
others,  able  to  control  himself,  without  which 
-qualification  he  can  never  hope  to  be  a  force 
in  the  world  ?  If  the  natural  gardener  wills  for 
success,  much  more  earnestly  should  the  gar- 
<lener  in  the  realm  of  mind  toil  for  success  in 
Vmging  the  plants  committed  to  his  care  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  perfection. 

In  her  public  schools  the  object  of  the  State  is 
to  take  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
assist  in  fitting  them  for  good  citizenship.  She 
aims  at  the  cultivation  of  both  the  mental  and 
moral  natures.  She  has  found  that  education 
does  improve  the  quality  of  her  citizens,  and 
that  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  broader 
the  education  the  better  the  citizen.  Accepting 
this  as  a  fact,  she  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
<:mriculum  of  her  schools,  so  that  the  graduate 
from  our  common  schools  of  1891  is  without 
doubt  much  better  prepared  for  intelligent  citi- 
zenship than  was  the  graduate  of  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  still  the  State  is  adding  to  her 
curriculum.  Within  the  last  ten  years  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union,  including  our  own  State, 
have  added  to  their  course  of  study  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction.  This  is  regarded  by 
some  as  a  decided  innovation.  Its  wisdom  is 
questioned.  Its  right  is  denied.  The  faithful 
teacher  welcomes  it,  as  it  increases  his  oppor- 
tunities, but  it  has  not  the  universal  support  of 
^urdtizens.  Under  these  circumstances,  what 
can  be  said  of  the  law  and  its  enforcement  ? 

That  Intemperance  is  an  evil  cannot,  in  view 
of  its  effects,  be  denied.  We  need  not  and  it  is 
not  in  place  here  to  recite  these  evils,  the  dam- 
^.^S  evils  which  belong  to  it.  That  the  evil 
of  Intemperance  was  recognized  even  in  colonial 
times  may  be  seen  in  a  resolution  of  the  first 
■Congress,  1774:  "Resolved,  that  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  legislatures  immediately 
to  pass  laws  the  more  eflfectually  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  pernicious  practice  of  distillmg,  from 
■which  the  most  extensive  evils  are  likely  to  be 
derived,  if  not  quickly  prevented."  No  Con- 
gress since  then  has  had  the  moral  courage  to 
pass  a  like  motion. 

Constitutional  Prohibition  is  the  latest  and 
tnost  radical  method  of  suppressing  Intemper- 
ance in  the  United  States;  but  most  of  the  states, 
including  our  own,  rejected  the  amendment  by 
a  popular  vote. 

Many  friends  of  Temperance  look  upon  high 
license  as  the  best  method  of  restriction,  but, 


"A  sin  is  no  less  a  sin  because  the  doer  offers 
a  large  price  for  the  privilege  of  committing  it. 
He  whose  itching  palm  takes  the  price  is  no  less 
a  sinner,  even  though  the  impersonal  offender 
bears  the  great  name  of  the  United  States." 

Is  it  right  that  the  State  should  stand  idle 
while  such  an  evil  as  Intemperance  exists  in  all 
her  borders  and  fastens  itself  upon  her  citizens? 
Is  it  not  rather  incumbent  upon  her  to  make 
every  effort  to  wash  herself  of  this  stain,  how- 
ever gradual  the  process  may  be  ? 

The  State  now  proposes  to  teach  to  the  young 
what  science  has  revealed  on  this  subject,  let- 
ting them  grow  up  impressed  by  this  teaching, 
expecting  that  in  after  years  this  instruction,  as 
any  other  scientific  instruction,  will  have  its 
influence  upon  their  lives.  She  engages  thereby 
in  the  work  of  character-building  for  her  future 
citizens,  for  good  citizens  must  have  good 
character.  No  matter  what  a  man  s  reputation 
may  be,  if  he  is  lacking  in  character,  he  is  not 
strong.  If  the  tempter  comes  he  is  ready  for 
treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Assaults  must 
come,  and  only  a  well-builded  character  can 
give  strength  to  successfully  resist  them. 

Character  can  be  guided  in  its  formation  by 
any  controlling  hand  and  mind.  No  power 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mind  of  the 
child  is  greater  than  that  of  the  parent  and  the 
teacher,  working  under  the  laws  of  the  State. 
Often  the  parent  is  unfit  to  assist  the  child  in 
forming  a  noble  character,  and  then  the  only 
potent  power  is  that  of  the  teacher.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  the  formation  of  the  child's  char- 
acter on  the  subject  of  Temperance.  Foreign 
immigration  has  brought  to  our  shores  thousands 
with  foreign  habits.  It  is  they,  mainly,  who 
object  to  scientific  Temperance  in  the  schools, 
and  withold  proper  home  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  this  point  the  child  of  such  a  parent 
receives  nothing  at  home  that  will  give  him 
strength  of  character.  He  may  in  such  a  home 
receive  such  teaching  as  will  form  for  him  habits 
of  industry,  honesty,  and  much  that  is  useful  to 
him,  but  his  character  in  view  of  what  we  see 
and  what  science  teaches  is  not  fully  rounded 
out  until  the  principle  of  temperance  in  all  things 
is  established  within  him  through  Scientific 
Temperance  Instruction. 

Not  until  then  has  he  strength  to  trample 
upon  evil  inclinations  within,  and  to  say  "  No!" 
to  temptations  from  without.  Knowing  that 
Science  lays  her  hand  upon  intoxicants  and 
says,  "  Touch  not.  taste  not,  handle  not :  I 
have  demonstrated  their  unfitness  for  man's 
use,"  in  the  use  of  his  reason  he  avoids  them, 
for  the  properly- formed  character  will  not  injure 
itself  or  others.  Point  if  you  will  to  men  of 
eminence  who  have  not  had  strength  to  resist, 
and  in  every  case  the  ruin  is  the  result  of  imper- 
fectly-formed character.  It  is  to  supply  this  so 
often  missing  element,  the  power  to  resist  evil 
in  this  and  other  forms,  that  the  State  prescribes 
Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  for  her  youth, 
'vho  must  soon  become  her  active  citizens. 
She  knows  that  such  instruction  must  benefit,  as 
evil  resisted  has  no  deadly  sting ;  and  if  the 
State  undertakes  to  assist  in  this  good  work,  she 
acts  wisely  in  working  aimongst  the  pupils  in 
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our  public  schools.  It  is  said  that  as  a  rule 
what  a  man's  character  is  at  the  age  of  forty  it 
remains  during  his  life.  There  may,  after  that 
age,  be  an  apparent  change,  because  of  his  en- 
larged experience;  his  vices  may  be  more  easily 
restrained,  or  Christianity  may  change  a  man*s 
heart  and  life.  In  the  former  case  his  character 
remains  unchanged;  in  the  latter  case  there 
may  be  some  change  in  character,  but  there 
will  be  a  constant  and  bitter  conflict  between 
good  and  evil,  as  Paul  himself  testifies.  But  in 
youth  a  character  may  be  formed  which  will 
need  no  legal  restraint  in  after  years.  Does 
any  one  deny  the  powerful  influence  of  early 
teaching  ?  It  is  true  in  a  general  sense  that  "  If 
we  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
We  see  this  exemplified  in  the  field  of  politics. 
If  the  child  has  been  trained  in  the  paths  of  Re- 
publicanism, he  will  usually  announce  himself 
a  Republican,  while  he  may  not  know  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Republican  and  a  Hottentot; 
or  in  the  matter  of  religion,  if  he  has  been 
trained  in  the  good  old  ways  of  Presbyterianism, 
he  is  thenceforward  a  Presbyterian,  and  ready 
to  let  loose  his  dogs  on  the  track  of  every 
heretic.  Errors  also  taught  in  youth  are  never 
entirely  eradicated  from  the  mind.  The  seed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  sown  then,  usually  grows 
through  life. 

So  strongly  is  this  rule  impressed  upon  men 
of  thought,  and  so  rare  are  the  exceptions,  that 
a  noted  Bishop  says,  "  Give  me  the  children  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  will  give  you  a  Catholic 
nation.*'  Now  the  State  proposes  to  act  along 
the  line  of  this  well-established  fact,  and  do  its 
work  at  a  time  of  life  when  character- building 
proceeds  more  rapidly  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  to  build  into  that  forming  character  a  reso- 
lution against  Intemperance.  It  does  not  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  by  exhortation  or  by 
old-fashioned  stock  Temperance  lectures,  but 
by  hurling  hard  scientific  facts  against  the  plas- 
tic mind  of  youth,  where  they  stick  and  finally 
imbed  themselves  in  the  forming  character. 
The  State's  educational  remedy  for  Intemper- 
ance is,  "Take  hold  of  the  coming  man  him- 
self," take  him  in  time,  and  show  him  what 
science  teaches  concerning  an  evil  which 
threatens  him  in  the  future.  It  makes  the  ap- 
peal personal,  "  You  know  now  the  effect  of  al- 
cohol on  the  human  body,  as  science  presents  it. 
Will  you  bring  these  effects  upon  yourself?" 

What  do  we  expect  under  such  a  law  to  teach 
the  youfh  in  our  schools  ?  We  connect  Physiol- 
ogy with  it,  and  they  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
propose  to  teach  them  first,  not  to  abuse  the 
body.  How  little  does  the  average  boy  under- 
stand of  his  wonderful  body  ?  He  regards  it  as 
a  good  thing  to  go  swimming  with,  or  as  a  safe 
and  convenient  receptacle  for  watermelon  sur- 
reptitiously obtained,  or  as  something  without 
which  he  could  not  well  be  catcher  or  pitcher  in 
the  "  school  nine."  He  boasts  of  its  wonderful 
recuperative  power  from  the  disciplinary  assaults 
of  parent  and  teacher.  It  is  a  something,  he 
scarcely  knows  what,  without  which  he  could 
not  well  get  along,  and  consequently  he  prizes 
it  highly  for  its  utility ;  but  he  has  not  learned 


that  it  is  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made."  He 
knows  not  of  its  marvelous  construction,  its  in* 
tricate  machinery,  its  adaptation  to  its  uses,  all 
so  marked  that  the  hand  of  God  must  have 
made  it. 

But  science  ^hows  him  all  the  intricate  work- 
ings of  this  marvelous  machine,  and  shows  him 
the  folly  of  its  abuse.  Injure  the  body  and  the 
brightness  of  life  goes  out.  Disarrange  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  body,  and  you  usually  enfeeble 
the  powers  of  the  mind.  Sana  mens  in  samt 
corpare  is  true,  and  at  midday  of  life  often  when 
the  world  is  bright,  and  hope  reaches  far  out 
into  the  future,  over  his  path  the  shadow  of 
death  spreads  itself,  and  he  passes  into  the  nij^ht 
of  eternity.  Teach  the  child  all  this  as  science 
reveals  it,  and  ask  him  if  he  will  willingly  in- 
jure such  a  body,  the  gift  of  God.  If  presented 
with  an  elegant  watch,  and  its  beauty,  value, 
delicacy  and  utility  are  pointed  out  to  him,  will 
he  deliberately  fill  the  works  with  sand  ?  Or  if  a 
friend  present  him  with  a  finely  chiseled  piece 
of  statuary,  will  he  take  his  hammer  and  de- 
liberately chip  off  the  ears  and  nostrils  ?  Then^ 
if  he  fully  understands  his  own  body,  will  he 
injure  it  by  indulgences  ? 

Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  teaches 
him  first  that  his  body  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  that  to  injure  it  is  a  crime 
against  God  himself,  and  his  foster-mother,  the 
State. 

If  convinced  of  this  fact  he  will  then  discover,, 
if  he  can,  what  is  injurious  to  this  wonderful 
body.  Science  tells  him  of  many  enemies  to 
human  health  and  longevity.  There  are  ene- 
mies trooping  to  the  assault  every  day,  and  he 
may  be  warned  of  them  all.  The  special  pro- 
vince of  this  new  departure  in  the  schools  is  to 
teach  the  destructive  influence  of  alcohol  upon 
both  body  and  mind.  To  do  this  successlfully 
the  teacHer  must  first  instruct  himself.  The 
study  of  the  subject  in  the  light  of  science,  and 
only  that,  will  fit  him  for  teaching  it  as  a  scien- 
tific fact.  Having  done  this  let  him  teach  it 
not  merely  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  the 
spirit  also.  Let  school  examiners,  acting  in  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  see  that  teachers  are  qualified 
to  give  this  instruction  as  the  law  directs,  and 
let  local  School  Boards  see  that  it  is  done. 

To  pupils  who  are  not  ready  for  text-books,. 
let  oral  instruction  be  given,  and  with  it  simple 
experiments.  When  they  are  able  to  use  text- 
books let  these  be  provided  and  faithfully  used. 
These  must,  of  course,  be  of  different  grades. 
Changing  as  the  pupil  advances  in  his  course, 
let  a  higher  grade  of  experiments  be  introduced. 
Let  the  teaching  be  simply  this,  that  science 
ranks  alcohol  with  the  poisons,  and  demon- 
strates the  terrible  effects  of  such  poisons  upon 
the  human  system.  The  pupil  must  be  con- 
vinced that  if  he  would  preserve  the  body  for 
the  activities  of  life  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
green  old  age,  such  poisons  must  be  shunned. 
A  character  for  Temperance  formed  by  such  a 
process  as  this  will  stand  firm  in  the  midst  of 
temptation.  It  will  not  be  founded  upon  the 
sand,  but  upon  the  broad,  solid  rock  of  science. 

The  effects  of  such  teaching  will  not  appear 
at  once.    One  man  soweth  and  another  reapeth.. 
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^e  reap  what  generations  past  have  sown. 
-Generations  to  come  must  reap  what  we  sow. 

The  bloated,  besotted  drunkard  of  the  present 
day  may  not  call  a  halt  at  the  bidding  of  science. 
Yice  indulged  in  has  destroyed  his  will  power 
-and  made  him  indifferent  to  consequences;  but 
it  is  proposed  to  take  the  children  of  our  schools, 
with  minds  capable  of  impression,  and  to  bring 
to  hear  upon  tkem  the  teachings  of  science  on 
this  subject.    Such  teaching  must  have  its  effect. 

It  musi  largely  purify  the  rising  generation, 
■and  in  connection  with  other  efforts  it  will  en- 
able us  to  leave  the  next  generation  purer  than 
our  own.  This  continued  by  the  State  will  give 
her  finally  a  population  in  which  Temperance 
shall  triumph  and  Intemperance  hide  her  head. 

Let  the  work  go  on.  The  need  is  urgent. 
The  clock  strikes  the  hour.  God  bless  the 
State  in  her  efforts  to  wield  the  axe  of  Science 
against  this  deadly  tree  of  Intemperance. 


A  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  MASTERY. 


BY  REV.  EDWARD  EGGLESTON. 


THE  school  closed  on  Monday  evening  as 
usual.  The  boys  had  been  talking  in  knots 
all  day.  Nothing  but  the  bull- dog  in  the  slen- 
der, resolute  young  master  had  kept  down  the 
rising  storm.  Let  a  teacher  lose  moral  support 
at  home,  and  he  cannot  long  govern  a  school. 
Ralph  had  effectually  lost  his  popularity  in  the 
district,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  could 
not  divine  from  just  what  quarter  die  ill  wind 
came,  except  that  he  felt  sure  of  Small's  agency 
in  it  somewhere.  Even  Hannah  had  slighted 
him,  when  he  called  at  Means* s  on  Monday 
morning  to  draw  the  pittance  of  pay  that  was 
due  him. 

He  had  expected  a  petition  for  a  holiday  on 
Christmas  day.  Such  holidays  are  deducted 
from  the  teacher's  time,  and  it  is  customary  for 
the  boys  to  "  turn  out "  the  teacher  who  refuses 
to  grant  them,  by  barring  him  out  of  the  school- 
house  on  Christmas  and  New  Year's  morning. 
Kalph  had  intended  to  grant  a  holiday  if  it 
should  be  asked,  but  it  was  not  asked.  Hank 
Banta  was  the  ringleader  in  the  disaffection,  and 
he  had  managed  to  draw  the  surly  Bud,  who 
was  present  this  morning,  into  it.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  Bud  was  in  favor  of  making  a  re- 
<iuest  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures,  but 
he  was  overruled.  He  gave  it  as  his  solemn 
opinion  that  "  the  master  was  mighty  peart,  and 
they  would  be  beat  anyhow  some  way,  but  he 
would  lick  the  master  fer  two  cents  ef  he  warn't 
so  slim  he'd  feel  like  he  was  fightin'  a  baby." 

And  all  that  day  things  looked  black.  Ralph's 
countenance  was  cold  and  hard  as  stone,  and 
Shocky  trembled  where  he  sat  in  front  of  him. 
Betsey  Short  tittered  rather  more  than  usual. 
A  riot  or  a  murder  would  have  seemed  amusing 
to  her. 

School  was  dismissed,  and  Ralph,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  Squire's,  set  out  for  the  village 
•of  Clilty,  a  few  miles  away.  No  one  knew  what 
^c  went  for,  and  some  suggested  that  he  had 
^•sloped."    But  Bud  said  •*hc  warn't  that  air 


kind.  He  was  one  of  them  air  sort  as  died  in 
ther  tracks,  was  Mr.  Hartsook.  They'd  find 
him  on  the  ground  nex'  morning,  and  he  'lowed 
the  master  war  made  of  that  air  sort  of  stuff  as 
would  burn  the  dog-on'd  ole  school-house  to 
ashes,  or  blow  it  into  splinters,  but  what  he'd 
beat.  Howsumdever,  he'd  said  he  was  a-goin* 
to  help,  and  help  he  would ;  but  all  the  sinnoo 
in  Golier  wouldn'  be  no  account  agin  the  cute 
they  was  in  the  head  of  the  master." 

But  Bud,  discouraged  as  he  was  with  the  fear 
of  Ralph's  "  cute,"  went  like  a  martyr  to  the 
stake  and  took  his  place  with  the  rest  in  the 
school-house  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  It  may 
have  been  Ralph's  intention  to  have  preoccu- 
pied the  school-house,  for  at  ten  o'clock  Hank 
Banta  was  set  shaking  from  head  to  foot  at  see- 
ing a  face  that  looked  like  the  master's  at  the 
window.  He  waked  up  Bud  and  told  him 
about  it. 

•'  Well,  what  are  you  a-tremblin'  about,  you 
coward  ?'^  growled  Bud.  "He  won't  shoot  you; 
but  he'll  beat  you  at  this  game,  I'll  bet  a  boss, 
and  me  too,  and  make  us  both  as  'shamed  of 
ourselves  as  dogs  with  tin -kittles  to  their  tails. 
You  don't  know  the  master,  though  he  did  duck 
you.  But  he'll  larn  you  a  good  lesson  this 
time,  and  me  too,  like  as  not."  And  Bud  soon 
snored  again,  but  Hank  shook  with  fear  every 
time  he  looked  at  the  blackness  outside  the 
windows.  He  was  sure  he  heard  footfalls.  He 
would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  at 
home. 

When  morning  came  the  pupils  began  to 
gather  early.  A  few  boys  who  were  likely  to 
prove  of  service  in  the  coming  siege  were  ad- 
mitted through  the  window,  and  then  every- 
thing was  made  fast,  and  a  "  snack  "  was  eaten. 

"How  do  you  'low  he'll  git  in?"  said  Hank, 
trying  to  hide  his  fear. 

"  How  do  I  'low  ?"  said  Bud.  "  I  don't  'low 
nothin'  about  it.  You  might  as  well  ax  me 
where  I  low  the  nex'  shootin*  star  is  a-goin'  to 
drap.  Mr.  Hartsook's  mighty  onsartin.  But 
he'll  git  in,  though,  and  tan  your  hide  fer  you, 
you  see  ef  he  don't.  £f  he  don't  blow  up  the 
school-house  with  gunpowder  ?"  This  last  was 
thrown  in  by  way  of  alleviating  the  fears  of  the 
cowardly  ^Hank,  for  whom  Bud  had  a  great 
contempt. 

The  time  for  school  had  almost  come.  The 
boys  inside  were  demoralized  by  waiting.  They 
began  to  hope  that  the  master  had  "  sloped." 
They  dreaded  to  see  him  coming. 

"  I  don't  believe  he'll  come,"  said  Hank, 
with  a  cold  shiver.     "  It's  past  school-time." 

"Yes,  he  will  come,  too,"  said  Bud.  "And 
he  'lows  to  come  in  here  mighty  quick.  I  don't 
know  how,  but  he'll  be  a-standm*  at  that  air 
desk  when  it's  nine  o'clock.  I'll  bet  a  thou- 
sand dollars  on  that.  Ef  he  don't  take  it  into 
his  head  to  blow  us  up !"     Hank  was  now  white. 

Some  of  the  parents  came  along,  accidentally 
of  course,  and  stopped  to  see  the  fun,  sure  that 
Bud  would  thrash  the  master  if  he  tried  to  break 
in.  Small,  on  the  way  to  see  a  patient,  per- 
haps, reined  up  in  front  of  the  door.  Still  no 
Ralph.  It  was  just  five  minutes  before  nine. 
A  rumor  now  gained  currency  that  he  had  been 
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seen  going  to  Clifty  the  evening  before,  and 
that  he  had  not  come  back,  and  had  slept  at 
Squire  Hawkins's. 

"There's  the  master,"  cried  Betsey  Short, 
who  stood  out  in  the  road,  shivering  and  gig- 
gling alternately.  For  Ralph  at  that  moment 
emerged  from  the  sugar-camp  by  the  school- 
house,  carrying  a  board. 

"  Ho  !  ho !"  laughed  Hank,  "  he  thinks  he'll 
smoke  us  out.  I  guess  he'll  find  us  ready." 
The  boys  had  let  the  fire  bum  down,  and  there 
was  now  nothing  but  hot  hickory  coals  on  the 
hearth. 

"  I  tell  you  he'll  come  in.  He  didn't  go  to 
Clifty  fer  nothin',"  said  Bud,  who  sat  still  on  one 
of  the  benches  which  leaned  against  the  door. 
"  I  don't  know  how,  but  they's  lots  of  ways 
of  killing  a  cat  besides  choking  her  with  butter. 
He'll  come  in — ef  he  don't  blow  us  all  sky- 
high  !" 

Ralph's  voice  was  now  heard,  demanding 
that  the  door  be  opened. 

"  Let's  open  her,"  said  Hank,  turning  livid 
with  fear  at  the  firm,  confident  tone  of  the 
master. 

Bud  straightened  himself  up.  "  Hank,  you're 
a  coward.  I've  got  a  mind  to  kick  you.  You 
got  me  into  this  blamed  mess,  and  now  you 
want  to  flunk.  You  jest  tetch  one  of  these  ere 
fastenings,  and  I'll  lay  you  out  flat  of  your  back 
afore  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson  " 

The  teacher  was  climbing  to  the  roof  with  the 
board  in  hand. 

"That  air  won't  win,"  laughed  Pete  Jones 
outside.  He  saw  that  there  was  no  smoke. 
Even  Bud  began  to  hope  that  Ralph  would  fail 
for  once.  The  master  was  now  on  the  ridge- 
pole of  the  school-house.  He  took  a  paper 
from  his  pocket,  and  deliberately  poured  the 
contents  down  the  chimney. 

Mr.  Pete  Jones  shouted  "Gunpowder!"  and 
started  down  the  road  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
the  explosion.  Dr.  Small  remembered,  prob- 
ably, that  his  patient  might  die  while  he  sat 
there,  and  started  on. 

But  Ralph  emptied  the  paper,  and  laid  the 
board  over  the  chimney.  What  a  row  there  was 
inside  !  The  benches  that  were  braced  against 
the  door  were  thrown  down,  and  Hank  Banta 
rushed  out,  rubbing  his  eyes,  coughing  frantic- 
ally, and  sure  that  he  had  been  blown  up.  All 
the  rest  followed.  Bud  bringing  up  the  rear 
sulkily,  but  coughing  and  sneezing  for  dear  life. 
Such  a  smell  of  sulphur  as  came  from  that 
school-house ! 

Betsey  had  to  lean  against  the  fence  to  giggle. 

As  soon  as  all  were  out,  Ralph  threw  the  board 
off  the  chimney,  leaped  to  the  ground,  entered 
the  school-house,  and  opened  the  windows. 
The  school  soon  followed  him,  and  all  was  still. 

"Would  he  thrash?"  This  was  the  import- 
ant question  in  Hank  Banta's  mind.  And  the 
rest  looked  for  a  battle  with  Bud. 

"  It  is  just  nine  o'clock,"  said  Ralph,  consult- 
ing his  watch,  "  and  I'm  glad  to  see  you  all  here 
promptly.  I  should  have  given  you  a  holiday 
if  you  had  asked  me  like  gentlemen  yesterday. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  I  shall  give  you  a  holiday 
anyhow.    The  school  is  dismissed." 


And  Hank  felt  foolish. 

And  Bud  secretly  resolved  to  thrash  Hank  or 
the  master,  he  didn't  care  which. 

And  Mirandy  looked  the  love  she  could  not 
utter. 

And  Betsey  giggled. —  The  Hoosier  School- 
master, 


DOUBTS  OF  THE  STUDENT. 


THE  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  West 
Chester  State  Normal  School  was 
preached  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  28tb, 
by  Dr.  George  Edward  Reed,  President  of 
Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  from  the  text, 
2  Timothy  iii.  14,  15.  We  make  a  full  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  his  remarks  as  given, 
in  the  West  Chester  News  : 

Dr.  Reed  introduced  his  sermon  by  quoting 
incidents  from  Pilg:rim's  Progress  referring  to 
Christian's  sinking  into  the  Slough  of  Despond,, 
and  his  rescue  by  Help,  who  tells  him  all  efforts 
of  the  king  to  repair  the  bad  road  have  been  in 
vain,  although  even  across  this  mire  certain  safe 
steps  may  be  found.  In  reviewing  this  story  he 
had  often  thought  that  Bunyan  represented  a. 
certain  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  in  the 
life  history  of  almost  every  one.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal experience  from  which  some  never  re- 
cover, and  others  with  difficulty,  while  others,, 
though  they  have  a  helping  hand  extended  to 
them,  Anally  are  buried  in  the  Slough  of  De- 
spond. 

There  is  in  the  life  of  every  young  man  and 
every  young  woman  who  studies  or  thinks,  a 
period  of  natural  skepticism,  when  he  or  she 
doubts,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  doubt  as  to  breathe ; 
when  they  doubt  everything  and  ask  if  there  is 
anything  on  which  they  can  rely,  or,  unques- 
tioning, build  the  fabric  of  belief;  when  they 
doubt  even  the  existence  of  God,  and  drift  away 
from  the  old  moorings  and  become  a  prey  to  all 
kinds  of  uncertainties. 

I  speak  now  of  those  who  turn  from  the 
grosser  temptations,  and  are  in  danger  of  losing, 
their  souls  from  the  temptations  of  the  head 
rather  than  of  the  flesh.  These  come  to  the 
students  in  schools  like  this,  or  in  college  life. 
I  cannot  recall  a  younj^  m^n  who  went  through 
four  years  of  college  life  without  this  skepticism^ 
It  comes  not  so  much  to  him  in  his  first  year, 
but  more  generally  in  the  sophomore  or  junior 
year,  when  he  takes  up  philosophical  studies. 
The  literature  of  the  age,  the  magazines  and 
periodicals  which  we  read,  are  saturated  with, 
doubts,  and  speculations  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  God's  Book  as  coming  from  Him. 

I  have  thought  in  reading  Timothy  that  the 
apostle  Paul  gives  him  warning  agadnst  phil- 
osophy, and  ui^es  him  to  rememb^  and  con- 
tinue in  the  faith  of  his  mother  Lois  and  his 
grandmother  Eunice,  and  to  be  careful  of  his 
studies  and  associations.  Young  men  like  Tim- 
othy are  about  us  everywhere.  Find  put  the 
life  history  of  any  young  skeptic,  and  you  will 
find  him  to  be  free  from  the  grosser  passions. 
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aod  temptations.  He  has  high  ambitions  and 
noble  aspirations  to  make  a  man  of  himself. 
He  is  generally  one  on  whose  head  the  hand 
has  been  laid  in  benediction  in  his  childhood, 
aod  has  been  religiously  brought  up. 

He  reaches  the  age  of  twenty,  having  kept 
the  faith.  Then  doubt  after  doubt  is  suggested 
to  his  mind  by  what  he  reads  in  the  reviews  or 
some  scientific  monthly,  and  he  doubts  some 
points  which  before  he  believed  unjquestionable. 
He  falls  in  with  some  brilliant  friend,  who,  in 
an  easy,  off-hand  way,  does  not  deny  the  Scrip- 
tures, nor  question  nor  discuss  them,  but  he 
says  that  those  Scriptures  are  much  like  the  lit- 
erature of  other  religions,  and  the  claims  of  its 
superiority  are  not  well  founded ;  that  many  ol 
the  advanced  thinkers  of  the  world  are  about 
through  with  the  Bible,  and  are  looking  for 
something  more  definite,  and  that  he  long  ago 
ceased  to  read  it,  especially  the  Old  Testament. 

It  is  better  for  the  student  to  stop  on  the 
threshold,  and  ask  if  he  shall  gain  anything  by 
listening  to  these  doubts.  The  man  who  pauses 
long  enough  to  do  this  will  often  find  his  doubts 
disappearing  with  the  coming  iof  his  second 
tbougnts.  Over  against  the  doubts  and  per- 
plexities of  the  present  is  the  unknown  of  the 
fiuure,  and  it  is  better  to  endure  the  present. 
Examples  were  given  of  the  doubting  disciples 
and  ot  Hamlet. 

Salvation  by  an  afterthought  is  what  I  com- 
mend to  you.  Remember  that  the  Bible,  which 
men  are  asking  you  to  reject,  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected without  the  profoundest  thought.  It  is 
not  a  new  book,  but  one  that  has  maintained 
its  position  in  society  and  in  the  world  for 
thousands  of  years;  and  one  who  turns  away 
from  it  should  be  ashamed  of  himself ;  his  deci- 
sion is  no  credit  to  his  heart  or  mind  in  any  wav. 

Theodore  Parker  says  he  gave  up  the  study 
of  the  Bible  at  the  age  of  six.  There  are  many 
like  him  who  have  given  it  no  study  at  all  and 
have  not  read  it.  They  arc  wretched  young  num- 
skulls who  know  nothing  about  it,  and  the  coun- 
try is  full  of  vealy  young  men  of  this  description. 

This  Book  has  a  pecuUar  vitality.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  criticism  as  no  other  book  in 
any  age  has  done.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  write  it  out  of  existence,  but  to-day  it  is 
printed  in  over  four  hundred  languages,  and 
Bible  houses  are  doing  a  larger  business  than 
ever  before.  Where  are  Hume,  Paine,  Boling- 
broke,  Gibbon,  Rousseau  and  the  others  who 
were  going  to  destroy  the  Bible  ? 

Many  say,  Yes,  the  Bible  is  divine,  as  the 
"Iliad,"  the  "Odyssey,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
the  other  great  classics  are  divine.  If  this  be 
true  why  do  we  not  read  these  at  family  prayers  ? 
When  a  man's  wife  dies,  why  does  not  some 
friend  come  in  and  read  a  few  verses  from  "  Par- 
adise Lost"  to  the  bereaved  husband?  The 
reason  is  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  thing  is  re- 
volting to  a  man's  nature;  down  in  his  soul 
there  are  longings  and  thoughts  which  none 
but  God  know.  A  being  who  was  created  for 
two  lives  cannot  be  satisfied  with  but  one. 

He  never,  he  said,  got  so  righteously  mad  as 
when  hearing  a  man  rehash  the  sentiment  that 
the  Bible  and  God  are  opposed  to  human  pro- 


gress. The  arch  infidel  going  up  and  down- 
the  land  says  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
churches  is  so  oppressive  that  people  cannot 
think.  The  fact  stands  that  back  of  all  the  ed- 
ucational work  of  the  world  stands  the  Church. 
Dr.  Reed  here  gave  a  long  list  of  the  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  world  founded 
by  the  Church.  Christian  cash  was  the  power 
by  which  they  came  into  existence,  and  Chris- 
tian gold  is  to-day  supporting  them. 

There  are  great  names  on  the  side  of  doubt,, 
but  look  at  the  thousands  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. Gladstone  says  there  is  not  a  single 
great  statesman  of  to-day  who  has  not  been  an 
advocate  of  the  Gospel,  and  these  facts  will  bear 
examination.  I  say  then,  stand  by  the  faith 
and  continue  in  the  things  which  thou  hast 
leai:ned.  Stand  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  as  you  go  out  to  your  life-work,  hold  it  up- 
and  be  not  afraid,  for  around  it  have  gathered 
the  good  and  noble,  beneath  it  stood  your  fath- 
ers and  mothers,  about  it  have  burned  the  fires- 
of  infidelity.     But  still  it  stands. 


THE    LITERATURE    OF    COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. 


FROEBEL  founds  his  system  of  education 
on  the  wide  principle  that  the  highest 
type  of  humanity  which  education  can  pro- 
duce is  reached  by  the  equal  and  simultane- 
ous growth  of  every  faculty.  He  gives  no 
stonger  argument  for  the  development  of  a 
faculty  than  simply  the  fact  that  such  a 
faculty  exists.  He  notices  then  that  of  the 
mental  faculties  the  aesthetic  is  one  of  the 
first  to  unfold  in  the  mind  of  the  child. 

Miss  Buckland  has  said :'"  The  first  per- 
ceptions of  the  child  are  of  beauty.  The 
baby  crows  with  delight  at  the  beauty  of 
the  round  silvery  moon  in  the  dark  sky, 
and  the  little  child  gazes  with  tender  love 
at  the  beauty  of  the  daisies  in  the  green 
grass,  long  before  he  concerns  himself  as  to 
the  relation  to  his  physical  life  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  and  the  productions  of  the 
earth.'*  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that 
the  training  and  culture  of  this  faculty  have 
immediate  claims  upon  the  educator. 

It  is  needful  then  that  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  begm  with  the  little  folk,  to  con- 
tribute such  culture  as  will  develop  in  the 
child  a  taste  for  the  pure  and  the  good  in 
literature,  that  will  lead  them  to  green 
pastures  and  still  waters,  in  maturity. 

Story-telling  must  needs  be  the  child's 
introduction  to  the  world  of  the  ideal.  I 
say  tellings  for  little  children  are  not  apt  to 
idealize  what  they  are  not  told.  If  you 
would  be  a  success  at  little  people's  stories 
you  must  have  thoughts  and  face  free  from 
the  printed   page.      A  story  read  once  in  a. 
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while  for  the  sake  of  variety  will  do,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  an  old  story ^  but  otherwise, 
never.  Miss  Burt  recommends  for  this  grade 
the  gems  of  our  literature,  Bible  stories, 
stories  of  Greek  heroes,  and  the  like. 

At  any  rate  this  is  the  realm  of  fairy 
stales.  Now,  by  fairy  tales  I  do  not  mean 
•the  air  full  of  hobgoblins,  nor  tjie  modern 
affairs  that  create  a  world  simply  for  the 
t  dd  effect  incongruity  produces,  but  for  the 
working  out  of  some  spiritual  truth— for  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Yford  faerie  is  spiritual. 
:Some  one  has  said  that  the  first  is  Wonder- 
land but  not  Fairyland.  If  we  analyze  one 
x)f  the  genuine  old  fairy  tales  we  shall  always 
iind  at  its  heart  some  immortal  truth.  "  The 
magical  giving  way  of  physical  obstacles  is 
•but  to  teach  superiority  of  mind  over  matter. ' ' 
Dull  eyes  cannot  see  these  hidden  beau- 
ties, and  let  me  say  that  if  you  do  not  see 
them  then  do  not  attempt  to  give  them  to 
•children.  You  will  lead  them  into  the  Land 
of  Absurdity,  not  into  the  Spirit  Land. 

Natural  history  stories  are  so  closely  akin 
to  literature  that  we  may  with  safety  men- 
tion them  here.  They  are  especially  beau- 
tiful to  country  children,  for  Mother  Nature 
lis  interesting  as  she  is  active. 

As  a  text  for  this  work,  Jane  Andrews* 
"Stories  Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Child- 
ren," and  "Seven  Little  Sisters"  with  its 
sequel,  "Prove  Their  Sisterhood,"  will  be 
found  most  excellent.  The  two  latter  are 
valuable  for  their  literary  worth,  and  teach 
the  great  lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
but  their  special  line  is  geography.  And  so 
graphic  are  their  pictures  that  the  child  is  sent 
round  and  round  the  "wonderful  ball  that 
iioats  in  the  sweet  blue  air."  He  sees  nat- 
ural, artificial,  and  imaginary. 

He  peeps  with  the  sun  at  Pense's  boat- 
home;  hears  the  ripple  and  rush  of  the 
beautiful  Rhine ;  takes  dates  with  Gemila ; 
rests  for  a  moment  in  the  brown  baby's 
hammock,  and  comes  home  the  healthier 
for  the  ramble. 

A  good  plan  is,  while  telling  the  story,  to 
place  every  new  word  upon  the  blackboard 
and  have  the  children  learn  it  while  they 
talk  about  what  it  means  in  the  story.  This 
they  will  do  readily  because  of  the  associa- 
tion with  the  scenes  you  picture.  Then 
when  you  are  ready  you  can  write  the  lesson 
on  the  blackboard,  and  the  children  are  not 
only  ready  to  read  it  for  themselves,  but  to 
-enjoy  it.  Agoonack,  Pense,  and  Manenko 
are  as  familiar  to  them  as  the  sisters  them- 
selves, and  I  venture  you  will  not  catch 
them  on  those  words  so  quickly  as  upon 
some  imaginary  Jane,  Martha,  or  Kate. 


Short  simple  poems  may  be  read  in  this 
way  and  then  memorized.  After  creating 
an  interest  in  the  author,  weave  the  events 
of  his  life  into  a  simple  story.  This  can  be 
placed  upon  the  blackboard,  little  at  a  time, 
copied  upon  slates,  and  read  by  the  children. 
In  this  way  they  can  not  only  read  the  whole 
biography  for  themselves,  but  it  will  serve 
as  one  little  help  to  keep  mind  and  fingers 
busy. 

While  this  is  intended  especially  for  the 
little  people,  it  can  be  used  as  a  general  ex- 
ercise, and  the  larger  ones  required  to  repro- 
duce it  in  writing. 

A  good  plan  is  to  require  them  to  intro- 
duce their  own  characters  and  weave  the 
facts  into  a  story  for  children.  This  will  at 
least  train  the  attention  in  collecting,  and 
result  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

Any  of  the  classics  can  be  given  to  chil- 
dren if  the  teacher  make  the  necessary 
preparation,  and  with  a  little  tact,  to  various 
grades;  for  in  interesting  the  little  ones, 
you  can  lead  the  larger  to  read  for  them- 
selves, and  there  are  so  many  treasures  of 
thought  to  be  memorized  that  enrich  equally 
baby  and  grandpa.  Yes,  Mary  loves  dolls 
and  Johnny  loves  tops,  but  don't  think  they 
can  receive  nothing  else. 

Encourage  little  and  big  ones  alike  to  talk 
about  the  pretty  things  they  see,  and  be 
careful  that  you  do  not  see  for  them.  Sug- 
gest, if  necessary,  but  never  exhaust. 

You  are  not  a  successful  teacher  if  you  do 
not  discover  your  pupils'  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  encourage  or  direct  as  the  case  may 
require.  For  this  reason  sometimes  let 
pupils  exercise  their  individuality  as  to  what 
part  of  a  long  poem  they  shall  memorize ; 
ask  them  frequently  what  and  whom  they  like 
best  and  why,  and  let  them  talk  about  their 
favorites,  or,  where  competent,  write  about 
them.  In  this  way  you  get  a  peep  into  the 
inner  child. 

Lead  them  to  admire  more  than  the  com- 
mon-place  in  expression.  Very  little  people 
love  to  linger  over  such  words  as : 

Fair  was  she  and  young  when  in  hope  began 

the  long  journey ; 
Faded  was  she  and  old  when  in  disappointment 

it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away 

from  her  beauty, 
Leaving  behind  it    broader  and    deeper  the 

gloom  and  the  shadow, 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks 

of  gray  o'er  her  forehead. 
Dawn  of  another  life  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly 

horizon, 
As  in  the  Eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of 

the  morning. 
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Or, 
"  No  sail  from  day  to  day,  but  every  day 
The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts, 
Among^  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices ; 
The  bkize  upon  the  waters  to  the  East, 
The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead, 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  West. 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in 

heaven, 
The  hoUower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again, 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise, — but  no  sail." 

I  have  heard  little  children  not  then  in 
school  three  months  repeat  the  last  with  un- 
derstanding and  almost  pathos. 

Similes  rightly  taught  not  only  cultivate 
in  the  child  the  power  of  observing  resem- 
blances, but  by  forming  strong  associations, 
slight  occurrences  bring  them  vividly  to 
mind,  and  childhood's  lessons  are  never 
lost.    The  child  learns  and  repeats : 

"  Him  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust. 
Blanched  with  his  mill  they  found.'* 

And  whenever  dusty  or  powdered  miller 
cross  his  path,  Philip,  Anna,  the  children, 
and  what  not,  scamper  through  his  cranium 
in  delightful  succession. 

"  Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain , 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 

chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lol  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies.'* 

In  the  second  and  third  grades  this  work 
can  be  extended  and  much  reproduced  in 
writing.  By  the  time  a  child  enters  the 
third  grade  he  should  be  able  to  begin  read- 
ing for  himself  the  children's  edition  of  the 
classics.  ' '  Black  Beauty' '  is  very  commend- 
able, costs  so  little  that  a  teacher  can  aflford 
to  supply  a  class,  and  be  repaid  by  the  great 
tender  lesson  her  pupils  learn.  Of  the  more 
expensive  books,  one  copy  can  certainly  be 
secured,  and  by  the  teacher  preparing  the 
way,  one  pupil  may  read  and  the  others 
Ibten.    This  will  not  only  serve  as  a  reading 

\  exercise,  but  will  be  of  value  in  training  the 
power  of  attention.  While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  bad  readers,  it  is  true  that  there 
are  poor  listeners  as  well. 

It  is  not  expected  that  this  will  be  an  every- 
day exercise,  but  it  can  frequently  be  used, 

\  and  if  made  interesting,  as  an  incentive  to 
good  works. 

Here  another  of  Jane  Andrews'  works, 
"Ten  Boys  Who  Lived  on  the  Road  from 
Long  Ago  to  Now,"  will  be  found  profita- 
ble.    It  is  historical  and  presents  simple 

I     graphic  pictures  in   the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  Aryan  race,  from  the  boy  who 
came  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Indus  more 
tban  4,000  years  ago,  to  a  Boston  boy  of  '91. 
An  advanced  third  grade  might  compre- 


hend Bayard  Taylor's  "Boys  of  Other 
Countries,"  and  it  certainly  can  not  be 
placed  amiss  in  any  grade  above  the  third. 
It  gives  children  such  a  knowledge  of  a  world 
besides  their  own.  All  too  soon  do  our 
boys  and  girls  leave  the'  school  for  the  plow 
and  the  kitchen,  and  the  teacher  must  be  all 
astir  that  they  become  not, 

"  Querulous  women,  sour  and  sullen  men. 
Untidy,  loveless,  old  before  their  time. 
With  scarce  a  human  interest  save  their  own 
Monotonous  round  of  small  economies. 
Or  the  poor  scandal  of  the  neighborhood.** 

To  do  this  she  must  give  them  a  glimpse  of 
our  grand  old  world,  and  awaken  in  them  a 
desire  to  be  somebody  in  it ;  not  necessarily 
a  statesman,  a  sculptor,  or  poet,  but  a 
genuine  man.  As  Mac  said,  "  A  man  first 
and  a  good  one  if  possible ;  after  that  what 
God  pleases." 

Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Greeley  were  farm 
boys.  Moody  hoed  turnips,  and  Miss  Wil- 
lard  fried  onions  on  Wisconsin's  prairies. 
Your  children  will  be  encouraged  to  know 
it.  Labor  will  be  dignified,  and  they  will 
learn  to  say  with  Jo : 

"  I  am  elad  a  task  to  me  is  given, 
To  labor  at  day  by  day ; 
For  it  gives  me  health,  and  strength,  and  hope, 
And  I  cheerfully  learn  to  say. 
Head  you  may  think, 
Heart  you  may  feel, 
But  hand  you  shall  work  alway.** 

So  remember  that  the  most  important 
figures  are  figures  of  speech,  and  get  the 
boys  and  girls  to  read  and  enjoy  good  books 
if  conjugations  do  suffer  for  it. 

One  book  prepares  the  way  for  another, 
and  thus  your  scholars  will  never  cease  to 
read.  Indeed,  some  one  has  said  that  an 
educated  man  is  merely  one  who  can  read 
the  works  of  great  writers. 

Where  there  are  reading  texts,  they 
should  be  suggestive  of  the  matter  read, 
and  when  selections  are  made  from  such 
writings  as  the  novels  of  Dickens  and  Scott, 
it  is  well  to  give  the  children  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  book.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  must  re-read  the  whole  story,  select 
pieces  for  class  reading,  and  tell  them  what 
comes  between.  Where  the  selection  is 
complete  in  itself,  read  others  by  the  same 
author.  Irving's  Sketch-Book,  some  of 
Hawthorne's,  and  Hans  Andersen's  Fairy 
Tales,  are  examples  of  short  and  complete 
selections.  Get  away  from  the  text-book, 
and  let  the  pupils  know  there's  more  in  the 
world  than  that  Fifth  Reader. 

Spend  most  of  the  time  with  the  writing 
itself.  The  aim  in  literature  is  not  the 
study  of  a  catalogue,  but  of  thought,  and 
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the  child  who  is  master  of  '*  Maud  MuUer" 
or  "  Barbara  Fritchie,"  has  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  Whittier's  contributions  to  Amer- 
ican literature  than  the  one  who,  without 
any  such  knowledge,  could  compile  a  cat- 
alogue of  his  writings. 

Tell  of  the  author's  life — not  dates  alone 
— but  bright  little  incidents. 

Clover  blossoms  have  an  added  beauty  to 
the  youth  who  knows  the  life  of  her  who 
loved  them  well,  and  that  resting  place  on 
Cheyenne  mountain,  of  which  she  wrote : 

"  Do  not  adorn  with  costly  shrub  or  tree, 

Or  flower,  the  little  grave  that  shelters  me. 

Let  the  wild  wind-sown  seeds  grow  up  un- 
harmed. 

And  back  and  forth  all  summer  unalarmed. 

Let  all  the  tiny  busy  creatures  creep ; 

Let  the  sweet  grass  its  last  year's  tangles  keep ; 

And  when  remembering  me  you  come  some 
day, 

And  stand  there,  speak  no  praise,  but  only  say, 

'  How  she  loved  us  !  It  was  for  that  she  was  so 
dear  T 

These  are  the  only  words  which  I  shall  smile  to 
hear." 

Many  writings  are  occasioned  by  events 
in  the  life  of  the  writer  or  in  the  world ;  as 
Cowper's,  **  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform  ;"  Wesley's  "  Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul;"  or  Holmes's  "Old 
Ironsides." 

Such  incidents  told  will  '*  divest  an  author 
of  his  imagery,"  and  make  the  pupils  feel 
that  he  was  a  real  person  in  a  real  world ; 
that  he  had  real  faults  and  made  real  blun- 
.ders,  and  yet  lived  for  us  more  than  for 
himself. 

If  possible,  show  them  the  portrait  as  the 
face  of  a  friend  or  companion,  for,  "  in- 
deed," says  Irving,  ''there  is  something  of 
companionship  between  the  author  and  the 
reader." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  furnish  portrait 
catalogues  to  teachers  free  of  charge. 

Dr.  Edwards  has  said, ."  One  of  the  most 
valuable  powers  of  the  human  mind  is  the 
power  of  remembering.  How  effectively 
and  at  the  same  time  agreeably  may  this 
power  be  trained  for  good  by  the  commit- 
ting of  choice  selections  from  the  great 
store-house  of  English  literature." 

Whole  selections  are  preferable  for  mem- 
orizing, for  when  a  child  has  one  for  his 
very  own,  an  accomplishment  is  his  of 
which  he  may  always  be  proud.  The  so- 
called  **  Memory  Gems"  are  too  hashy,  and 
should  serve  but  special  purposes. 

Bryant's  poems  mean  much  to  the  boys 
who  are  led  to  them,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  thus  be  made  to  behold   the  beauties 


around  them.  He  who  loves  "the 
spacious  firmament  on  high"  will  see  more 
in  the  moon  than  the  time  to  plant  the 
potatoes. 

But  ''Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  and 
all  mental  progress  is  slow.  As  the  mother 
takes  her  little  one  by  the  hand  and  helps 
him  in  the  process  of  standing  and  walking, 
so  the  teacher,  patiently  and  perseveringlj 
bending  to  his  little  intellectual  stature,  not 
hurrying  him  into  long  tiresome  steps,  bat 
shortening  her  pace  to  the  range  of  his  little 
feet,  must  lead  him. 

And  she  may  look  for  the  prize  of  her 
high  calling,  for 

"  Those  who  toil  bravely  are  strongest ; 
The  humble  and  poor  become  great. 
And  from  these  brown-handed  children. 
Shall  grow  mighty  rulers  of  state. 
The  pen  of  the  author  and  statesman, 
The  noble  and  brave  of  the  land, 
The  sword  and  the  chisel  and  palette. 
Shall  be  held  in  the  little  brown  hand.*' 

Public  School  Journal, 


Boys  know  as  quickly  when  a  teacher  is 
unnerved  as  when  a  ball  battery  is  demoral- 
ized. There  is  no  Normal  School  science,  no 
training  school  art,  no  psychological  wis- 
dom, that  is  of  any  avail  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  teacher  who  pins  his  faith  to 
his  philosophy  in  September  is  very  apt  to 
come  to  grief.  Well-trained  teachers  com- 
plain bitterly  that  they  cannot  get  a  good 
school  at  once,  and  propound  the  worm- 
eaten  "chestnut,"  "How  is  one  to  get  ex- 
perience if  no  one  will  let  him  have  a 
chance  to  try?"  If  one  lacks  the  nerve  to 
hold  the  school  in  his  hands,  it  is  of  no 
avail  that  he  has  a  fine  education  or  a  pro- 
fessional spirit.  It  is  not  enough  that  one 
has  self-possession.  He  must  also  have 
training  and  professional  zeal ;  but  he  must 
have  the  power  to  stand  before  the  school  in 
perfect  command  of  himself  and  his  class. 
In  short,  he  must  not  get  "rattled."  Keep 
yourself  well  in  leadership  the  first  month, 
and  you  will  usually  remain  the  master  of  the 
situation  till  ]\jXy,^-J<mrnal  of  Educatwn. 


You  may  read  books  of  natural  science, 
especially  those  written  by  the  ancients — 
geography,  botany,  agriculture,  explorations 
of  the  sea,  of  meteors,  of  astronomy — all  the 
better  if  written  without  literary  aim  or  am- 
bition. Every  book  is  good  to  read  which 
sets  the  reader  in  a  working  mood.  The 
deep  book,  no  matter  how  remote  the  sub- 
ject, helps  us  best. — Emerson* 
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*"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin'  .'*     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  School  warrants  will  be  paid  at  once. 
They  are  going  out  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Eleven  hundred  or  more  districts 
have  their  reports  in  proper  form  already 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. They  will  be  paid  promptly  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  received.  Addi- 
tional reports  are  coming  in  rapidly,  all  of 
which  will  be  paid  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  allowance  to  the  graduates  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  will  also  be  paid. 
The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is 
two  million  dollars. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Toronto  was  a  grand  inter- 
national assemblage  of  teachers.  The  at- 
tendance from  Canada  was  very  large,  and 
that  from  the  United  States  both  large  and 
representative.  The  programmes  were  care- 
fully prepared,  and  the  numerous  depart- 
ments thronged  with  audiences  that  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  proceedings. 


The  National  Council  of  Education  can 
have  but  two  members  from  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  both  principals  of  Normal  Schools, 
namely,  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  on  the 
^'Education  of  the  Will,"  and  was  honored 
with  the  high  compliment  of  election  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Council ; 
and  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  who  was  elected  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  the  membership  of 
which  at  Toronto  was  ten  thousand  or  more 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Wb  wished  to  make  special  reference  in 
this  issue  to  some  points  in  a  recent  address 
by  Presdent  Fortney,  of  the  Bellefonte 
School  Board,  upon  teachers'  meetings, 
prizes  to  pupils,  etc.,  but  have  space  only 
for  his  estimate  of  the  good  results  which 
followed  the  attendance  of  Bellefonte  teach- 
ers last  year  at  the  Altoona  Summer  School 
of  Methods.  He  says:  *'The  teachers  in 
our  schools  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
attendance  upon  the  session  of  the  School 
of  Methods  held  in  the  city  of  Altoona  in 


the  summer  of  1890,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Patridge,  aided  by  some  of  the  best 
educators  in  the  country.  No  other  school 
could  have  done  so  much,  in  so  short  a  time, 
to  break  down  old  lines,  uproot  old  hobbies, 
lift  out  of  old  ruts,  destroy  old  methods,  in- 
spire new  thoughts,  excite  a  better  purpose, 
or  awaken  a  nobler  ambition  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  teachers.  The  new  ideas  and 
methods  carried  into  the  schools  gave  them 
such  new  impulse  and  power  that  the  Board 
is  able  to  say  the  school  year  has  been  one 
of  great  prosperity  and  progress.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  doubts  of  either  the 
teachers  or  directors  about  the  actual  results 
that  might  be  derived  from  attendance  upon 
such  a  school,  they  have  been  removed  in 
the  great  good  that  has  resulted  to  our 
schools  in  consequence  of  such  a  course." 
Miss  Patridge  is  an  instructor  who  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  very  many  teachers.  So 
large  a  proportion  of  teachers  are  now  of 
her  own  sex  that,  to  our  mind,  she  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  Institute  instructors  in  the 
country.  We  say  this  not  for  herself,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 


The  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation at  Bedford,  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips, 
principal  of  the  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  quietly  turned  over  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Waller  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  and  left  for  Europe,  taking 
passage  on  the  Etruria  on  Saturday  morning. 
He  is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  will  be 
absent  about  six  weeks.  They  have  our  best 
wishes  for  a  good  time,  and  a  happy  return. 

We  ought  to  watch  closely  the  character 
of  the  memories  we  leave  in  our  homes. 
One  person  has  left  this  testimony :  **  Many 
a  night,  as  I  remember,  lying  quietly  in  the 
little  upper  chamber,  before  sleep  came  on, 
there  would  be  a  gentle  footstep  on  the  stair, 
the  door  would  noiselessly  open,  and  in  a 
moment  the  well-known  form,  softly  glid- 
ing through  the  darkness,  would  appear  at 
my  bedside.  First,  there  would  be  a  few 
pleasant  inquiries  of  affection,  which  gradu- 
ally deepened  into  words  of  counsel.  Then, 
kneeling,  head  close  to  mine,  her  most  earn- 
est hopes  and  desires  would  flow  forth  in 
prayer.  I  willingly  believe  these  prayers 
an  invisible  bond  with  heaven  that  secretly 
preserved  me  while  I  moved  carelessly  amid 
numberless  temptatious,  and  walked  the 
biink  of  crime." 
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It  has  been  the  conviction  of  those  ac- 
quainted with  American  schools  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  morality  is  much  more  thor- 
oughly taught  in  them  by  word  and  deed 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  teachers 
support  this  belief.  They  are  mostly  rep- 
resentative men  and  women ;  they  speak  of 
what  they  have  seen  and  what  they  know ; 
they  not  only  believe  without  exception 
that  morality  can  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  without  infringing  upon  religious 
equity,  but  they  affirm  in  their  own  char- 
acter and  practice  the  conditions  which  the 
moralist  is  most  anxious  to  emphasize.  Let 
the  Bible,  the  school  and  the  church  add 
their  aid,  and  the  futureof  our  country  is  safe. 

An  educational  theorist  discovered  some 
time  ago  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  teach 
the  alphabet  or  spelling  to  children,  and 
that  time  could  be  saved  by  teaching  them 
to  read  words  by  sight,  to  recognize  the 
words  themselves  without  regard  to  their 
component  parts,  the  letters.  This  was  ac< 
cepted  in  some  quarters,  and  the  work- a- 
day  world  is  beginning  to  get  the  fruits  of 
the  new  idea.  Dr.  William  C.  Prime  re- 
lates his  experience  with  a  "well  educated" 
girl  brought  up  on  this  system,  whom  he 
wanted  to  employ  as  an  amanuensis.  Al- 
though she  was  intelligent  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  literature  she  coqld  not  spell 
a  word  she  had  not  seen,  nor  divide  a  word 
into  its  syllables,  and  was  useless  as  an 
amanuensis  or  for  ordinary  clerical  labor. 
Dr.  Prime  adds  as  comment :  "  It  has 
never  occurred  to  the  theorist  that  writing 
is  one  of  the  arts  of  utility,  and  is  not  a 
a  merely  ornamental  accomplishment.  To 
write  for  practical  purposes  one  must  under- 
stand language.  To  understand  language 
one  must  understand  words,  and  no  one  can 
understand  words  without  being  taught  their 
syllabic  construction." — Phila.  Ledger. 


THE  MEETING  AT  BEDFORD. 


WE  went  to  Bedford  not  knowing  what 
was  before  us,  and  came  away  with  the 
conviction  that  this  was  one  of  the  best 
meetings  in  the  history  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation. The  fine  school  building  in  which 
the  sessions  were  held,  the  ample  hotel  ac- 
commodations, the  programme  of  exercises, 
the  large  enrollment,  the  proximity  to  the 
famous  Bedford  Springs,  the  beautiful  town 
rimmed  in  by  its  blue  hills,  the  personal  in- 
terest in  the  sessions,  and  the  good-will  of 
the  people  manifested  on  every  hand,  all 


contributed  to  make  it  an  unusually  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory  meeting.  The  weather 
too  was  favorable;  there  was  raiu,  followed 
by  clear  skies,  but  no  torrid  heat. 

The  arrangements  made  by  the  Executive 
Committee  were  excellent.  Messrs.  H.  W. 
Fisher  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  its  chairman 
and  secretary,  were  arguseyed  and  indefat- 
igable. They  saw  ever)rthing,  looked  after 
everything,  and  had  everything  ready  on 
time.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
exhibits,  Mr.  Irving  A.  Heikes,  principal  of 
the  Bedford  schools,  with  his  assistants,  ar- 
ranged the  best  exhibit  that  has  ever  been 
seen  on  a  similar  occasion.  Mr.  John  H. 
Cessna,  chairman  of  the  local  committee, 
was  ubiquitous,  and  much  pleased  to  know 
that  everybody  was  comfortable  and  enjoy- 
ing the  trip  to  Bedford.  Co.  Supt.  C.  J^ 
Potts  had  a  handsome  enrollment  of  his 
teachers.  The  good-natured  treasurer,  Mr. 
D.  S.  Keck,  who  had  paid  the  deficit  out  of 
his  own  pocket  last  year,  was  efficient  as 
ever,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  a 
small  balance  in  hand  after  said  deficit  was 
made  good  and  the  bills  of  the  present  ses- 
sion had  all  been  paid. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  on  Tues- 
day at  10  a.  m.,  by  the  President,  Dr.  Geo. 
M.  Philips.  The  exercises  were  begun  by 
the  singing  of  a  hymn,  ''The  Morning 
Light  is  Breaking,"  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall  as 
leader  at  the  piano.  Rev.  R.  L.  Gerhart 
read  a  selection  from  the  Scriptures  and  of- 
fered prayer. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  John  M.  Reynolds,  who,  after  a  hearty 
greeting  to  the  Association,  gave  an  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Bedford 
and  adjoining  counties.  He  was  followed 
by  Hon.  J.  H.  Longenecker,  who  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  public  schools,  and 
thought  it  a  good  thing  that  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania  should  choose  as  their  place  of 
meeting  the  locality  where  Thaddeus  Stevens 
was  wont  to  gather  strength  and  renewed 
vigor,  Bedford  Springs. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Lavers,  of  Pittsburgh,  re- 
sponded pleasantly  on  behalf  of  the  A^oci- 
ation.  The  National  Hymn  was  then  sung, 
after  which  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  made  re- 
port from  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Fund, 
showing  the  total  of  receipts  to  be  about 
I4500,  with  an  outlay  somewhat  beyond 
that  amount.  This  report  will  be  found  in 
full  in  our  September  number,  in  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Association. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with, 
the  hymn  *'  Over  There;"  Miss  Ida  Lind- 
say, of   Pittsburgh,  sang  <<  Consider     the 
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Lilies;"  and  the  inaugural  address  followed 
by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips.  He  said  that  in 
t866  the  total  cost  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction  was  about  |4,ooo,ooo.  This 
year  it  is  ji3,oo0|0oo.  The  annual  outlay 
for  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  has  more  than 
•quadrupled.  This  is  where  the  increased 
expenditure  has  chiefly  gone.  Our  25,000 
teachers  receive  salaries  averaging  only  1248 
per  year.  More  than  half  of  them  receive 
less  than  J200  a  year ;  the  teachers  of  Bed- 
ford county,  for  instance,  receiving  less  than 
^170  each.  Is  it  any  wonder  they  become 
discouraged  ?  The  State  appropriation  was 
increased  by  the  last  Legislature  from  ||2,- 
-000,000  to  15,000,000,  but  the  object  of 
this  was  not  to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers, 
it  was  to  lessen  the  burden  of  local  taxation. 
Why  not  have  National  aid  ?  Ninety  mil- 
lions of  acres  have  been  given  to  States  for 
school  purposes.  This  has  been  to  the 
newer  States,  and  they  have  thus  been 
enabled  to  establish  immense  school  funds. 
Why  not  now  grant  land  to  the  old  States  ? 
The  minimum  school  term  should  be  in- 
creased from  six  to  eight  months.  Four 
counties  of  the  State  have  not  a  single 
^hool  in  session  more  than  six  months. 
He  spoke  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State,  saying  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
they  had  increased  in  number  from  three  to 
twelve,  and  now  have  about  8,000  students. 
Their  influence  has  revolutionized  the 
methods  of  teaching.  The  tendency  to 
tlcct  superintendents  on  account  of  fitness 
is  also  growing  steadily.  In  1866  no  school 
had  free  books,  now  a  large  number  furnish 
them.  There  is  much  to  encourage  us  in 
Pennsylvania.  With  the  powerful  influences 
at  work,  tremendous  strides  in  advance  may 
be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Closer  Supervision,  reported  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  bill  had 
failed  to  pass  the  House  on  third  reading  at 
the  late  session  of  the  Legislature.  It  came 
so  near  final  passage  that  its  early  enactment 
into  law  may  be  reckoned  upon  with  con- 
science. 

The  subject  of  licensing  teachers  was  then 
discussed.  Supt,  B.  C.  Youngman,  of  Clear- 
field, objected  to  the  public  examination. 
In  some  localities  the  day  of  examination  is 
made  a  public  holiday.  Directors  only 
should  be  admitted.  Prof.  W.  H.  Cover, 
of  Altoona,  thought  a  common  standard 
might  be  had  throughout  the  State,  if  one 
or  two  additional  deputies  were  employed  at 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
prepare  and  send  out  questions  to  the  Super- 


intendents each  month.  Prof.  E.  W.  Moore, 
of  Braddock,  thought  Normal  graduates  at 
the  beginning  better  fitted  for  school  work 
than  students  graduating  from  college,  but 
a  college  man  who  succeeds  as  teacher 
should  be  licensed  for  life.  He  advocated 
the  item  of  "teaching  power"  as  one  for 
which  the  teacher  should  be  marked  upon 
his  certificate.  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey  was 
opposed  to  examinations  on  general  princi- 
ples, while  County  Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton, 
of  Allegheny,  held  that  where  so  many  are 
young  and  immature,  the  yearly  examination 
gives  them  a  chance  to  rise.  Dr.  A.  R. 
Home  thought  superintendents  should  be 
examined  as  well  as  teachers.  Ex-President 
Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College,  said  in 
licensing  teachers  three  points  should  be 
emphasized;  integrity,  self-control,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
County  Supt.  J.  S.  Walton,  of  Chester,  said 
wHen  a  doctor,  or  lawyer,  or  minister,  is 
wanted  money,  is  not;  so  much  thought  of, 
but  children  are  too  often  employed  to  teach 
the  children  of  Pennsylvania  because  dollars 
and  cents  control  the  decision ;  the  standard 
should  be  raised,  and  after  a  thorough  ex- 
amination certificates  should  be  good  for  two 
or  more  years.  Prof.  William  Noetling,  of 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  thought  exami- 
nations necessary  not  so  much  to  find  out 
what  the  applicant  knows  as  to  learn 
whether  he  can  teach.  County  Supt.  Smith, 
of  Delaware,  was  opposed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate endorsement  of  certificates  from  other 
counties.  State  Superintendent  Waller  said, 
for  the  information  of  any  strangers  who 
might  be  present,  that  we  have  two  kinds  of 
permanent  certificates,  one  after  a  course  in 
a  Normal  School  and  two  years  of  teaching; 
the  other  is  the  certificate  granted  by  an 
examining  board.  The  provisional  is  an 
elementary  certificate.  Our  system  differs 
from  that  of  many  other  States.  Our  county 
superintendent  is  elected  by  the  directors. 
He  is  called  upon  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  a  particular  section.  Thus  the  difl'erent 
conditions  and  requirements  of  different 
localities  are  met.  A  maximum  of  local 
control  is  the  Pennsylvania  idea,  and  it  is 
giving  very  satisfactory  results.  It  was 
then  ordered  that  the  whole  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 
Supt.  Luckey  offered  a  resolution  provid- 
ing that  permanent,  professional  and  provi- 
sional certificates  hereafter  have  upon  them 
engravings  of  Stevens,  Wolf,  Burrowes, 
Higbee  and  Wickersham.  This  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  for- 
mally approved  at  a  later  session. 
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On  Tuesday  evening  the  exercises  opened 
with  a  song  or  two  by  Miss  Lindsay,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sword  drill  by  a  class  of  sixteen 
young  girls  of  Bedford,  in  costumes  of  blue 
and  orange,  with  glittering  blades  and  trim 
soldier  caps.  After  a  recitation  or  two  by 
Miss  Dalrymple,  Prof.  J.  P.  Handy,  of  Dela- 
ware, gave  his  eloquent  lecture  on  Patrick 
Henry,  during  which  Ex  Governor  Beaver 
arrived,  and  was  greeted  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come. He  afterwards  addressed  the  aud- 
ience earnestly  upon  the  subject  of  Manual 
Training,  urging  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity for  training  of  both  eye  and  hand. 

After  a  hymn,  '*  The  Sweet  By  and  By," 
and  the  devotional  exercises  of  Wednesday 
morning,  Miss  Anna  Lyle,  of  Millersville, 
read  a  carefully  written  paper  upon  "His- 
tory as  a  Preparation  for  Citizenship.**  She 
said  present  history  is  past  politics.  The 
present  is  rooted  in  the  past,  and  we  are 
the  heirs  of  that  past.  The  problems  that 
vex  us  now  vexed  past  generations.  To 
meet  the  questions  of  to-day  a  knowledge  of 
history  is  imperative.  The  study  of  politi- 
cal science  in  our  schools  would  arouse 
patriotism.  History  widens  the  horizon  of 
our  thoughts  and  feelings.  She  traced  the 
lessons  taught  mankind  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Normans,  and 
showed  how  their  influence  has  come  down 
to  our  own  time.  The  object  of  education 
should  be  to  prepare  the  student  for  man- 
hood and  citizenship. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  taken 
up  by  the  discussion  of  "  The  Academic 
Side  of  Normal  School  Training.**  This 
was  opened  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  principal 
of  the  Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School, 
in  Butler  county.  He  said  that  no  state  in 
the  Union  to  day  has  so  many  earnest  men 
and  women  in  its  schools  as  Pennsylvania. 
But  a  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source.  Teachers  should  come  into  Normal 
Schools  from  higher  schools.  Greater  culture 
is  needed.  Supt.  Shimmel,  of  Huntingdon, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Welch,  of  Bloomsburg,  Supt.  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  Ex-President 
Magill,  and  Dr.  N.  C,  Schaeflfer,  of  Kutz- 
town,  also  joined  in  the  discussion.  We 
should  be  glad  to  give  some  report  of  this 
discussion,  but  our  limited  space  forbids.  It 
will  be  found  in  full  in  our  next  issue. 

The  first  business  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  to  select  a  place  of  meeting  for  next 
year.  It  was  urged  that,  as  it  had  been  seven 
vears  since  a  place  west  of  the  Alleghenies 
had  been  chosen,  it  was  but  fair  that  the 
Association  should  now  go  beyond  the 
mountains.     The  logic  of  such  an  argument 


was  irresistible,  and  the  next  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Beaver  Falls,  in  Beaver  county,  a 
flourishing  town  on  the  Ohio  river,  some 
thirty  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 

The  subject  of  Scientific  Temperance  In- 
struction was  then  discussed  by  Miss  Leila 
A.  Cooper,  of  Allegheny  City,  and  Mrs. 
Anna  E.  Moore,  of  Altoona.  Both  of  these 
papers  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  The  JoumaL 

This  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  "  The 
Teacher  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  by 
Ex- President  E.  H.  Magill,  of  Swarthmore 
College.  His  address  was  a  hopeful  look  for- 
ward to  1950,  when  a  general  regeneration 
of  all  educational  conditions  will  have  taken 
place.  Examinations  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Normal  schools  will  all  be  changed 
to  .  pedagogical  schools.  The  salaries  oT 
men  and  women  will  be  the  same  for  the 
same  work.  Latin  will  be  taught  in  the  high 
school,  and  the  study  of  English  will  never  be 
abandoned.  The  teacher's  occupation  will 
then  be  a  profession  ranking  with  those  of 
law  and  medicine. 

At  the  evening  session,  after  a  solo  by 
Mrs.  Haderman,  of  Bedford,  and  recitations 
by  Miss  Dalrymple,  **  The  Yellowstone  and 
the  Yosemite  *'  was  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting and  instructive  lecture  by  Rev.  J.  O. 
Wilson,  pastor  of  one  of  the  leading  Brook- 
lyn churches. 

Dr.  Philips,  in  introducing  Governor 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  said  this  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  State  Association  that  had 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  both  a 
Governor  and  an  ex  Governor,  and  in  a 
few  well -chosen  words  presented  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  State  who  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause. 

The  Governor  said  that  he  had  come  forty 
miles  in  the  saddle  since  morning  to  be 
present  at  this  session.  He  knew  of  no  con- 
vention more  important  than  the  State 
Teachers*  Association.  He  then  spoke  at  some 
length  upon  the  importance  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
minimum  school  term  is  now  six  months^ 
and  the  average  attendance  seven  months. 
If  the  first  could  be  increased  to  the  second^ 
it  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  salaries  are  insufficient,  and  until  the 
State  makes  such  provision  for  the  public 
schools  that  good  men  and  women  will  make 
teaching  a  life  calling,  we  will  never  reach 
the  results  we  desire  in  making  the  teach- 
ers' work  a  profession.  There  is  no  salvation 
for  the  national  interests  but  in  training  of 
the  moral  character.  Supplement  moral 
training  with  the  highest  intellectual  and 
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physical  training.     The  largest  interest  to- 
day is  the  educational  interest. 

After  devotional  exercises  on   Thursday 
morning  conducted  by  Dr.  Byerly,  of  Mil- 
lersville    Normal    School,   the    subject    of 
"University  Extension  "  was  discussed  by 
Secretary  George  F.  James,  editor  of  the 
University  Extension  Magazine^  of  Philadel- 
phia.    The  idea  of  this  movement  antedates 
the  universities  themselves.     It  is  the  claim 
of  the  people  to  education.     Another  result 
of  this  idea  was  the  invention  of  printing. 
By  this  invention  attendance  at  the  univer- 
sities was  diminished,  but  the  number  of 
persons  educated  was  increased.    University 
education  is  for  adults,  and  it  deals,  not 
with  facts,  but  with  their  relations.     Univer- 
sity extension  is  the  bringing  of  the  univer- 
sity to  the  people.      The  university  was 
founded  for  the  people,  and  the  aim  of  this 
movement  is  to  bring  it  into  closer  relations 
with  the  people.     The  public  library  often 
fails  to  do  the  work  it  should,  owing  to  the 
low  taste  of  its  patrons.     The  public  school 
and  the  free  library  must  be  supplemented 
I     by  something  else,  and  university  extension 
I     supplies  this  needed  addition.     It  resists  the 
I     bread-and-butter  spirit  of  the  times.     Ours 
I     may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  opening  of 
j     a  new  era,  with  the  school  at  its  entrance. 
I        The  professional,  educational,  and  legis- 
I     lative    values  of    the    Pennsylvania    State 
Teachers'  Association  were  then  considered, 
in  remarks  made  by  Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris, 
;     Snpt.  R.  K.  Buehrle.  Prof.  H.  S.  Hocken- 
I      berry,  Prof.  J.  H.  Michener,  and  Hon.  J. 
Q.  Stewart,  Deputy  State  Superintendent, 
who  said:     The  Association  has  been  in- 
I     strumental  in  securing  the  increase  of  the 
minimum  school  year  to  six  months,  which 
in  1852  was  only  three  months.     Then  the 
Normal  Schools  were  organized,  and  the 
;      County    Superin tendency    established,    in 
!      accordance  with  the  suggestions  of  this  As- 
sociation.    Among  the  many  other  changes 
and  improvements  demanded  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and,  in  part,  secured  by  its  efforts, 
were  mentioned  the  appropriation  in  aid  of 
county  institutes ;  a  separate  school  depart- 
ment in  the  State  government ;  and  the  in- 
crease of  State  appropriation,  which  is  now 
f  5;0oo,ooo  per  annum.     More  bills  were  in- 
troduced into  the  last  legislature  on  school 
matters  than  on  any  other  subject.     It  is  just 
as  much   our  duty  to  condemn  pernicious 
legislation  as  to  advocate  good  measures. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
McCaskey,  congratulating  the  State  on  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  for  school  pur- 
poses to  15,000,000,  and  asking  that  this 


appropriation  be  increased  until  one-half  of 
the  expenses  of  the  school  are  paid  by  the 
State,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  local  tax- 
ation, provided  that  no  district  shall  receive 
from  the  State  more  than  the  amount  raised 
for  the  schools  by  local  taxation. 

Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  offered  a  resolution 
asking  our  senators  and  representatives  in 
Congress  to  endeavor  to  secure  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Bureau  of  Education  at 
Washington  as  a  Department  of  the  general 
government  whose  head  shall  be  a  Cabinet 
officer.  Both  resolutions  were  referred  to 
the  proper  committee,  and  adopted  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  at  the  afternoon 
session. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  session, 
Co.  Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  from  the  Memorial 
Committee,  appointed  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session,  reported  as  the  finding  of  said 
committee:  "That  in  view  of  the  recent 
death  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  the  memorial 
work  be  confined  to  him ;  that  a  committee 
of  seven,  with  full  powers,  be  appointed 
to  act  in  the  matter  of  the  Wickersham 
Memorial ;  that  the  movement  for  a  general 
memorial  to  the  founders  of  our  common 
schools  should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
Association,  but  be  postponed  until  the 
Wickersham  Memorial  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted." 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  having 
reported,  the  following  were  adopted  in  ad- 
dition to  those  presented  during  the  morn- 
ing :  Thanks  to  officers,  participants,  rail- 
roads, citizens,  etc.;  commending  the  zeal  of 
schools  which  have  exhibits ;  recommending 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal ;  approv- 
ing the  administration  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  by  State  Superintend- 
ent Waller  ;  lamenting  the  death  of  ex-State 
Superintendent  Wickersham ;  expressing 
appreciation  ot  Governor  Pattison's  address 
and  gratification  at  his  interest  in  the  schools; 
endorsing  the  Normal  Schools,  disapproving 
the  divorcement  of  the  academic  depart- 
ment from  the  professional  department  of 
these  schools,  and  calling  on  the  faculties  to 
pay  more  attention  to  securing  better  schol- 
arship rather  than  large  classes ;  condemn- 
ing the  publication  of  text-books  by  State 
authority ;  approving  of  University  Exten- 
sion; thanking  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  its 
efforts  in  securing  scientific  temperance 
instruction  and  enforcing  the  law,  and 
recommending  a  new  form  for  provisional 
certificates,  with  portraits  of  the  men  who 
have  rendered  eminent  service  to  our  public 
school  system. 

It  being  necessary  for  Dr,  Philips,  the 
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])residing  officer,  to  leave  in  an  early  train, 
he  requested  State  Supt.  Waller  to  preside 
during  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham.  The  leading  paper, 
which  was  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Wickersham's  life 
and  work,  was  read  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Byerly, 
after  which  remarks  in  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion were  made  by  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Philips, 
Col.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Deputy  Supt. 
Henry  Houck,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Dr. 
E.  O.  Lyte,  Supt.  John  Morrow,  Prof.  I.  S. 
Geist,  Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pyott.  A  poem  was  read  by  Miss  Nellie  D. 
Graham.  A  full  report  of  these  exercises 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

The  committee  on  the  memorial  to  Dr. 
W'ckersham  is  as  follows:  Messrs.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  J.  A.  M  Passmore,  James  M. 
Coughlin,  H.  W.  Fisher,  J.  D.Pyott,  R.  M. 
Streeter,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd. 

Dr.  Waller  then  inducted  into  office  the 
newly-elected  president,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte, 
who,  with  a  brief  word  of  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred,  announced  the  long- metre 
doxology  af^er  which,  and  the  benediction 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  the  Association 
adj  )umed. 

1  a  the  evening  a  social  meeting  was  had 
at  the  Bedford  Springs  hotel,  some  two 
miles  from  the  town,  where  also  a  formal 
reception  was  given  by  Governor  Pattison 
to  the  members  of  the  convention,  thus 
ending  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  most 
profitable  sessions  in  the  history  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association. 


THE  CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY. 


ENDOWMENT  OF  TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS. 


THE  following  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Chicago  University  is  an  inspir- 
ing development  of  educational  policy  upon 
this  continent.  We  had  looked  for  some- 
thing phenomenally  good  and  advanced 
when  we  saw  that  Dr.  Harper  of  Yale  had 
accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  new  univer- 
sity ;  and  now  we  know  that  hopes  will  be- 
come radiant  realities.  How  it  warms  the 
heart  of  the  patriot  to  find  that  in  this  broad 
continent — a  new  world  for  a  new  life  and 
a  new  Nationality — throbbing  and  vibrant, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  with  the  untrammeled 
energies  of  free  men  in  all  other  lines  of 
effort,  the  educational  world  is  lifting  itself 
into  the  light  with  generic  American  energy 
and  American  independence ;  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  new  wants,  freed  from  the 
narrowing  shackles  and  restrictive  policies 


of  the  petrified  civilizations  of  the  Old 
World!  This  new  University,  located  in  the 
heart  of*  the  Mississippi  Valley  will  be  an 
educational  dynamo  whose  light  and  life 
and  energy  and  power  will  be  felt,  like  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  across  the  continent  and 
up  and  down  the  great  Valley,  waking  up 
the  whole  educational  field  to  a  new  and 
higher  life,  broader  and  stronger  than  it  has 
yet  known,  and  lifting  the  cause  forward  a 
century  in  advance  of  where  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  We  are  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  what  this  grand  nation  is  yet  to 
be.  Says  the  New  York  paper  from  which 
the  following  paragraphs  are  taken: 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Baptist  So- 
cial Union  of  Manhattan  Island,  which  was 
held  recently  in  New  York,  was  rendered 
notable  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
made  the  occasion  for  the  first  unfolding 
of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  great  Baptist 
University  of  Chicago,  about  which  there 
has  been  so  much  interest  and  speculation 
in  educational  as  well  as  in  religious  and  de- 
nominational circles. 

The  medium  through  which  the  plans 
were  disclosed  was  none  other  than  Dr. 
William  R.  Harper,  of  Yale  University,  the 
president-elect  of  the  new  university,  and 
the  eloquent  address  delivered  by  him  pos- 
sessed the  significance  of  being  the  first 
official  utterance  on  the  subject  in  New 
York.  He  made  it  plain  to  his  hearers  that 
the  University  of  Chicago  is  conceived  on  a 
plan  far  more  ambitious  and  far  reaching 
than  that  of  any  other  higher  school  of 
learning  in  the  country. 

The  university  was  projected  in  May, 
1889,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of 
the  American  Baptist  Educational  Society, 
and  its  board  of  trustees  was  incorporated  in 
September,  1890,  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  con- 
tributed |6oo,ooo  at  the  outset,  and,  after 
1600,000  additional  had  been  raised  by  sub- 
scription from  more  than  2,000  persons, 
Mr.  Rockefeller  added  1 1,000,000  to  his 
princely  gift. 

The  University  expects  to  start  on  its 
active  course  October  i,  1892,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  its  endowment  will  then  have 
reached  1 10,000,000.  The  buildings  will 
be  situated  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  Chi- 
cago, between  the  two  South  Parks,  and  will 
cover  a  large  area  of  ground.  In  his  re- 
marks at  this  meeting.  Prof.  Harper  said : 

The  new  university  will  be,  in  some  and 
we  hope  many  respects,  the  model  university 
of  the  future.  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  the  Chi- 
cago plan  of  educational  work.    As  yet  it 
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is  a  plan  entirely  on  paper,  but  it  will  be 
put  into  execution.  The  time  has  come  for 
eiperiments  in  certain  lines  of  educational 
work.  All  of  the  American  colleges  are  of 
one  type,  one  general  plan,  run  on  one  idea. 
There  is  room  for  a  change  from  or  an  ad- 
vance on  this  plan.  We  have  chosen  a  large 
city  for  our  university,  because  such  an  in- 
stitution can  properly  be  established  only  in 
a  large  city,  the  larger  the  better.  A  college, 
<KL  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  situated  in  a 
small  city  or  a  town,  as  it  is  a  distinctive 
local  institution. 

Once  opened,  our  university  will  never 

•thereafter  close  unless  the  funds  give  out. 

The  year  will  be  divided  into  four  terms  of 

twelve  weeks  each,  and  there  will  be  one 

j    week  preceding  and  succeeding  each  term. 

There  will  be  no  summer  vacation,  but  a 

^  student  can  take  a  twelve  weeks'  vacation 

at  any  time,  if  ill,  or  if  he  needs  it.     By 

this  plan  a  student  can  complete  the  entire 

old-fashioned  four  years'  course  of  study  in 

three  years. 

He  can  enter  at  any  time  and  finish  at 
any  lime.  Our  university  will  control  all 
of  its  academies,  and  thus  make  the  instiuc- 
tion  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Class  grades  will  be  obliterated,  and  there 
will  be  a  lower  college  and  a  higher  college, 
the  former  consisting  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years,  and  the  latter  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Our  college  work  will  be  almost  exclu- 
sively local;  our  university  work  will  be 
cosmopolitan.  We  will  not  try  to  build  up 
a  large  college  in  Chicago,  but  will  leave 
other  colleges  in  neighboring  cities  and 
States  to  do  their  share  of  the  college  work 
of  that  section.  We  will,  however,  enter 
into  affiliation  with  surrounding  colleges. 
It  is  the  university  work  that  we  aspire  to. 
In  connection  with  our  work  of  affiliation 
"we  will  lend  or  hire  our  professors  on  op- 
portunity to  any  neighboring  colleges  for 
periods. 

The  University  of  Chicago  will  adopt  the 
plan  of  university  extension,  and  we  will 
teach  thousands,  mainly  ministers  and  teach- 
ers, who  never  did  and  never  could  attend 
*  college,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise. 
There  is  no  reason  why  our  university  should 
limit  its  teaching  to  its  immediate  students, 
and  it  will  not.  Like  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  we  will  have  a 
Bureau  of  Publication,  and  will  disseminate 
learning  broadcast  with  our  own  printing 


It  is  said  that  a  sectarian  institution  can 
not  be  broad.     The  University  of  Chicago 


will  not  be  an  institution  devoted  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Bap- 
tist faith.  It  will  be  owned  and  controlled 
by  Baptists,  Dut  it  will  stand  merely  as  that 
denomination's  contribution  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  world.  It  will  be  their  share  in 
that  undertaking.  We  will  teach  everything 
from  the  broadest  point  of  view,  and  physical 
culture  will  not  be  neglected.  Stagg,  the 
Yale  pitcher,  will  be  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. 

We  now  have  13,000,000,  but  want  to 
take  the  first  step  with  1 10,000,000  in  hand, 
and  the  second  step  with  1 30,000,000  in 
hand. 


GO  TO  BEDFORD. 


DO  you  want  a  model  school  building  for 
a  town  of  moderate  size  ?  Go  to  Bed- 
ford for  it.  The  grounds  are  very  large, 
planted  with  trees,  and  well  kept.  It  is  two 
stories  in  height,  well  planned,  with  ample 
school- room  accommodations — a  wide  main 
building,  with  broad  wings  of  the  same 
depth  as  the  building  itself,  the  entire  lower 
floor  occupied  by  school  rooms,  as  also  the 
upper  floors  of  the  wings. 

The  second  floor  of  the  main  building 
has  an  admirable  assembly  room,  which  will 
accommodate  some  six  hundred  people  and 
to  which  ready  access  is  had  from  all  parts 
of  the  building.  This  room  is  also  adapted 
for  evening  lectures  and  entertainments  for 
the  general  public.  Where  ground  room 
can  be  had,  provision  should  always  be  made 
in  a  union  school  building  for  a  large  assem- 
bly room. 

Is  any  town,  without  a  comfortable  hall 
for  public  lectures,  about  to  erect  a  school 
building?  We  say  again:  Goto  Bedford. 
Or  does  the  town  have  such  a  hall  and  want 
only  the  school  building,  still  we  say :  Go  to 
Bedford.  The  best  result  of  the  Bedford 
meeting  was  to  bring  the  Teachers  and  Super- 
intendents of  the  State  together  where  they 
must  be  impressed  with  a  practical  object- 
lesson  in  the  way  of  a  wisely-planned  school 
building. 

The  town  is  very  proud  of  its  public  school, 
but  it  had  a  stubborn  fight  to  secure  it.  The 
struggle  was  long-protracted  and  obstinate. 
Two  general  elections  were  held  before  the 
matter  was  finally  decided.  The  popular 
vote  was  evenly  divided,  and  each  time  the 
town  was  very  closely  canvassed.  The  first 
contest  ended  with  a  bare  majority  of 
eighteen  for  the  school ;  the  second  with  a 
majority,  we  believe,  of  thirty*  two.      But 
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staunch  school  men  like  Hon.  John  Cessna, 
John  M.  Reynolds,  and  others  of  resolute 
purpose  and  skill  in  handling  an  educational 
campaign,  were  in  the  fight  to  stay.  As  a 
result,  Bedford  will  have  for  generations  the 
benefit  of  their  wisdom,  foresight,  and  pub- 
lic spirit. 

A  town  that  has  among  its  citizens  two 
or  three  strong  men  of  means  and  genuine 
public  spirit  wisely  directed,  is  always  to 
be  congratulated.  So  many  places  do  not 
seem  to  have  even  one  such  citizen. 


EXHIBIT  OF  SCHOOL  WORK. 


THE  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the  Bedford 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers* Association  was  varied  and  excellent. 
It  occupied  ten  or  a  dozen  large  rooms  in 
the  admirably  arranged  building  in  which 
the  sessions  were  held,  and  represented  the 
work  doing  in  the  schools  of  a  number  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
in  three  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  display  made  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  attracted  much  attention.  It 
included  one  case  each  of  carpentry  work, 
wood  turning,  forging,  and  vise  work,  to- 
gether with  complete  working  charts  for  the 
same.  There  were  also  shown  drawings  by 
the  Freshman  Class,  first,  second  and  third 
term  work,  and  tracings  from  drawings. 
The  manual  training  department  of  the 
State  College  is  evidently  well  organized 
and  under  competent  direction. 

The  finest  botanical  exhibit  of  its  kind 
ever  made  before  the  teachers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  that  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  State 
Normal  School,  located  at  Shippensburg. 
This  comprised  some  eighty  herbals,  of  ele- 
gant design,  each  containing  a  hundred  or 
less  specimens  of  the  flora  of  southern  Penn- 
sylvania, arranged  with  rare  taste  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Jos.  F.  Barton.  The 
drawing  department  of  the  school  was  well 
represented,  its  crayon  work  being  especially 
fine.  Historical  maps,  drawn  with  care  and 
accuracy,  illustrated  different  periods  of 
development  and  important  military  cam- 
paigns in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Specimens  of  manual  training  work  by 
the  students  in  the  Scientific  and  Mathe- 
matical departments  were  a  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  exhibit  made  by  the  Clarion 
State  Normal  School.  These,  in  care  of 
Prof.  J.  H.  Apple,  consisted  of  pieces  of 
apparatus  designed  to  illustrate  various 
scientific  principles  and  natural  laws ;  also 
geometrical  forms  and  designs,  showing  the 


basis  for  the  rules  of  Mensuration.  They 
were  all  made  by  the  students  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  The 
work  was  well  done,  displaying  ingenuity 
in  design  and  painstaking  care  in  execution. 
This  interesting  exhibit  showed  how  the 
eye  and  hand  may  be  under  training,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  ac- 
quiring an  every  day  familiarity  with  laws 
and  principles  too  often  studied  merely  in 
the  abstract  and  but  little  comprehended. 
The  school  had  also  for  distribution  copies 
of  its  latest  catalogue — a  very  neat  and  at- 
tractive publication. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Slippery* 
Rock,  in  Butler  county,  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion, in  care  of  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby  principal, 
a  large  collection  of  maps  in  paper  pulp. 
These,  modeled  from  pulp  made  of  common 
newspaper,  were  unique.  Attention  was 
drawn  here  to  valuable  charts  showing  vari- 
ous forms  of  beauty  and  life  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  Froebel's  system.  Many  of  the 
forms  and  designs  in  this  exhibit  were  orig- 
inal and  valuable  from  an  educational  point 
of  view,  as  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
drill  in  designing  may  be  carried.  Another 
distinctive  feature  was  the  work  in  water- 
colors,  the  paintings  all  being  made  directly 
from  the  objects.  The  element  of  color  is 
coming  into  greater  prominence,  and  taste 
in  color  is  being  more  cultivated.  Many 
designs  for  paper  cutting  were  shown,  the 
children  utilizing  even  the  waste  clippings  in 
some  of  their  work.  The  paper  models  shown 
were  made  according  to  the  Prang  system^ 
and  included  the  usual  geometrical  forms, 
together  with  many  forms  distinctively  edu- 
cational. Charts  showing  the  ability  of 
children  in  music  were  exhibited.  The 
children  had  written  the  notes  in  two-part 
songs.  Throughout  the  exhibit  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  matter  shown  was  made 
prominent. 

The  public  schools  of  Allegheny  City 
made  a  fine  showing  of  the  results  of  the 
Prang  system  of  drawing,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Seigmiller.  The  exhibit  was 
mounted  so  as  to  show  the  sequence  and 
logical  development  of  the  course  through 
all  the  grades,  and  in  the  three  well-de fined 
departments  of  drawing,  Construction,  Rep- 
resentation, and  Decoration.  The  "made 
work,"  so  called,  in  clay  and  paper,  and 
the  folding,  cutting,  etc.,  were  also  care- 
fully graded.  The  designs  made  and  drawi» 
in  this  course  were  selected  with  the  ideas 
of  beauty,  simplicity,  utility,  and  fitness  ta 
purpose  controlling  their  selection ;  and  also 
with  the  view  of  leading  the  child  through 
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the  study  of  type  forms  to  the  power  of 
representing  the  varied  forms  of  nature  and 
art  truthfully  and  intelligently  through  the 
medium  of  universal  types.  It  has  been  the 
aim  in  this  work  to  interest  the  child,  en- 
gage his  activities  and  train  his  hand,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  act  responsive  to  his  mind 
and  eye  in  the  expression  of  form  facts,  ap- 
pearance and  conceptions,  so  that  at  the 
beginning  the  drawing  here  is  free- hand. 
The  use  of  the  ruler  is  confined  to  the  Con- 
structive department  of  instrumental  and 
mechanical  drawing.  Special  attention  has 
here  been  given  to  the  development  of  color 
sense,  and  in  all  color  work  pupils  have 
used  the  best  materials.  Thoughtful  teach- 
ers made  a  careful  study  of  this  exhibit. 

In  the  adjoining  rooms  was  the  Pittsburgh 
exhibit,  giving  results  of  the  White  system 
of  Drawing,  obtained  chiefly  in  the  Mt. 
Washington  school,  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M. 
Cargo.  From  the  clay  sphere,  shaped  be- 
tween the  hands  of  the  smallest  child  enter- 
ing school,  we  traced  the  steps  of  a  plan  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  develop  the  aesthetic 
nature  of  the  child,  while  giving  manual 
dexterity  of  a  high  order.  After  the  pri- 
mary solids,  sphere,  cube,  cylinder  and  their 
modifications,  we  had  color  charts  begin- 
ning with  the  same  forms  represented  on  the 
flat  surface,  in  varying  position  and  color 
combination,  teaching  form,  position,  color, 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  A  little  farther 
on  we  found  a  chart  of  triangular  tents, 
through  the  open  doors  of  which  appeared 
various  inhabitants,  improvised  from  small 
pictures  tastefully  mounted — while  from  one 
stable  window  looked  out  a  long- eared  rep- 
resentative of  the  opponents  of  drawing  in 
school.  Going  forward  to  book  work,  we 
find  that  the  ruler  and  compass  are  used 
wherever  needed,  for  which  we  confess  a 
weakness — for  why  struggle  with  a  bad  or 
imperfect  form  when  the  tool  gives  it  cor- 
rectly? The  applications  of  the  series  of 
miits  of  form  are  well  graded,  and  the  re- 
sults compare  favorably  with  any  others, 
After  drawing  very  many  beautiful  patterns, 
the  designs  of  these  pupils  had  been  cut  out 
with  scissors  and  pocket  knife  with  an  ex- 
actness that  tells  its  own  story  of  the  train- 
ing the  little  hands  had  received.  This 
work  is  supplemental  to  the  system  proper, 
and  Principal  Cargo  has  made  a  happy  hit 
— ^there  will  be  few  children  in  his  neighbor- 
hood without  pocket-knives.  The  scissors, 
colored  paper,  clay,  and  other  materials  are 
provided  by  the  school  authorities  and  are 
certainly  a  good  investment.  The  work 
shown   was    all    good — some    of   it    very 


fine;  but  Mr.  Cargo  was  careful  to  impress 
upon  us  that  fine  work  was  not  proposed  as^ 
an  end  in  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  of  de- 
velopment. If  work  like  this,  carried  by~ 
this  school  up  to  the  grammar  grade,  is  con- 
tinued with  equal  enthusiasm  and  judgment 
there  and  above,  our  great  maufacturing 
city  across  the  Alleghenies  will  one  day  re- 
joice in  a  generation  of  educated  hand- 
workers, bringing  to  her  industries  a  taste 
and  skill  which  will  tell  in  every  line  of  pro- 
duction, and  more  than  all  in  improving  the 
homes  and  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  the 
worker's  life. 

The  exhibit  of  Altoona  was  large  and 
varied,  including  manuscript  work  in  spell- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  history,  physi- 
ology and  composition.  The  charts  in 
form  study  showing  construction,  represen- 
tation and  decoration,  were  excellent.  The 
collection  and  arrangement  of  plants  and 
different  kinds  of  woods ;  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  grains,  etc,  in  the  language  work, 
showed  profitable  training  in  the  study  of 
nature.  In  paper- weaving,  cutting  and  de- 
signing, there  was  a  very  creditable  show- 
ing; one  table  of  industrial  work  contained 
scissors,  saws  and  hammers,  monkey  wrench 
and  horse  shoes,  miniature  chairs,  houses, 
tables,  bureaus,  etc;  another  showed  vari- 
ous articles  of  clothing  and  specimens  of 
sewing  by  boys  and  girls  on  many  kinds  of 
fancy  work  and  wearing  apparel.  The  pulp- 
maps  and  historical  charts  were  also  good. 
The  high  school  exhibit  showed  perspec- 
tive and  mechanical  drawing,  and  sketches 
in  ink  and  crayon. 

Harrisburg  had  on  exhibition  some  fine 
mechanical  work  from  the  Boys'  High 
School,  and  also  some  very  good  grammar 
grade  work.  The  public  schools  of  Hunt- 
ingdon and  Everett  had  some  fine  exhibits. 
The  Normal  College  at  Huntingdon  had  a 
well-graded  exhibit  of  manual  training  in 
wood  and  iron. 

Towanda,  Pittston,  Kingston,  Wilkes- 
barre,  Nanticoke,  Scranton  and  Hazleton 
had  a  circuit  exhibit,  which  showed  much 
thoughtful  work.  This  is  a  new  plan  for 
securing  competent  supervision  of  drawing 
in  towns  that  do  not  need  a  teacher  for  the 
full  time,  or  that  cannot  afford  a  special 
teacher.  The  teacher  of  this  circuit  ex- 
plained her  plan  fully,  and  says  that  it  is- 
practicable.  Judging  by  results  shown  by^ 
one  year's  trial,  it  seems  to  be  successful. 
This  is  educational  work  of  the  right  kind,, 
and  the  more  we  have  of  such  training  in 
drawing  by  free-hand,  and  by  the  use  of  in- 
struments, the  better  for  schools. 
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PHILADELPHIA  SUPERVISION. 


THE  recent  election  of  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks,  so  widely  and  so  favorably 
iknown  in  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Superinten- 
tendency  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
calls a  bit  of  history  in  connection  with  the 
effort  roade  to  establish  the  office  in  that  city 
more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

The  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  con- 
stitute the  First  School  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  was  organized  as  far  back  as 
■1818,  and  has  never  had  any  organic  con- 
nection with  our  State  school  system,  al- 
though receiving  its  pro  rata  share  of  the 
State  appropriation.  Thirty-five  to  forty 
years  ago  its  schools  had  a  high  reputation 
for  excellence,  perhaps  as  much  because 
there  was  no  higher  standard  with  which  to 
compare  them  as  from  real  merit  in  them- 
selves. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  County 
Superin tendency  throughout  the  State,  earn- 
est efforts  were  made  by  the  newspapers  of 
the  cay  and  advanced  thinkers  among  the 
friends  of  education  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
'This  was  strenuously  opposed  by  teachers 
and  S(  hool  officers,  on  the  ground  that  the 
schools  needed  no  such  officer. 

When  ex-State  Supt.  Hickok  became  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1867, 
by  appointment  of  the  Court,  he  tried  to  in- 
'.fiuence  the  appointment  of  a  Superintend- 
ent as  the  most  effective  means  of  improv- 
ing the  schools,  but  found  obstacles  in  the 
way  too  formidable  to  be  overcome  at  that 
time.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of 
three  members  to  report  upon  the  subject. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  were 
Messrs.  Chas.  F.  Abbot  and  Stephen  H. 
Smith.  As  Chairman  he  made  the  report 
December  14,  1869,  which  was  published  in 
The  School  Journal  of  February,  1870,  a  re- 
print of  which  we  give  below. 

We  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Hickok  that 
the  report  when  read  in  the  Board  received 
but  little  attention,  and  was  listened  to 
rather  impatiently  as  an  unwelcome  subject 
of  little  interest.  But  appearing  in  The 
Press  next  day  it  attracted  public  attention, 
-and  a  limited  number  of  pamphlet  copies 
was  printed  by  order  of  the  Board,  as  an  act 
of  courtesy  to  a  fellow  member.  The  enter- 
ing wedge  had  been  driven.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  thirteen  years  afterward  that 
the  friends  of  the  Superintendency  scored  a 
-victory  in  the  election  of  Prof.  James  Mac- 
blister  as  the  first  Superintendent. 


This  report  states  clearly  what  kind  of 
man  said  officer  should  be.  It  also  affords  a 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  meas- 
ure the  progress  that  has  been  made  under 
Supt.  MacAlister;  and  also  that  which  is 
hoped  for  when  Dr.  Brooks  shall  have  com- 
pleted his  work  of  supervision.  The  spec- 
ial report  of  Mr.  Hickok  is  as  follows ; 
72?  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  Public  Schools 

of  the  First  School  District  of  Pennsylvania  .* 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  School  Super- 
intendency respectfully  present  the  following 
report : 

Organization  and  system  are  essential  to  the 
successful  administration  of  public  school  af- 
fairs; especially  in  a  community  so  large  as 
ours,  and  so  rapidly  growing.  The  proper  or- 
ganization of  a  public  school  system,  as  under- 
stood and  operated  in  this  country,  is  so  simple 
as  to  be  self-evident.  To  state  the  case  is  to 
decide  the  policy. 

With  most  of  the  leading  features  of  a  well- 
arranged  system  of  public  instruction  our  peo- 
ple are  already  familiar.  School  buildings  and 
furniture,  teachers  and  text  books,  they  know 
to  be  indispensable.  They  understand  the 
necessity  for  grades  in  schools,  from  the  primary 
to  the  high  school,  in  order  to  the  proper  classi- 
fication of  pupils  and  arrangement  of  studies, 
and  the  suitable  division  of  labor  among  teach- 
ers. They  recognize  the  propriety  of  Normal 
schools  for  the  due  training  of  teachers  for  the 
public  schools :  of  a  competent  Board  of  £xam- 
iners  to  grant  certificates;  and  of  teachers* 
institutes  mr  the  improvement  of  teachers  al- 
ready in  the  field.  And  they  are  accustomed 
to  the  agency  of  controllers  and  directors  in  the 
general  and  local  government  of  the  system. 
Thus  far  we  stand  on  common  ground,  and  are 
conscious  of  no  material  differences  of  opinion. 

But  there  is,  with  us,  one  element  yet  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  outline,  and  round  out  the  full  pro- 
portions of  a  symmetrical  and  complete  school 
system.  Next  to  its  teaching  force  and  means 
of  support,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  the  full 
success  of  any  system  of  education,  is  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  schools  by  experts  in  the 
art  of  ieachinjsr.  This  principle — the  profes- 
sional supervision  of  schools — is  everywhere 
alike  applicable,  in  town  and  country,  city  and 
village  ;  and  furnishes  the  key  to  the  revolution 
in  the  workings  of  public  school  systems  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  throughout  the  northern 
half  of  the  republic,  especially  in  our  large  cities. 
It  has  also  been  the  executive  main-spring  of 
educational  efforts  in  the  Southern  States  since 
the  close  of  the  rebellion. 

Your  committee  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover anything  in  the  condition  or  prospects  of 
the  first  school  district  to  make  it  an  exception 
to  the  universal  rule.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
of  the  impression  that  a  more  inviting  tield  for 
its  beneficent  agency  cannot  readily  be  found. 

The  Committee  on  Revision  of  Studies  alluded 
to  this  subject  in  their  general  report  of  March  10, 
1868,  and  stated  with  great  force  and  justness] 
that  "no  plan  of  general  education,  the  success 
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of  which  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  others, 
however  solicitous  these  may  be  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  can  be  complete  without  a 
supervisory  head.  We  mean  of  one  who,  hav- 
ing the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  teachers, 
shall  act  in  harmony  with  them,  ready  and 
watchful  to  discover  deficiencies  in  the  system, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  such  improvements  as  his  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  other  cities  may  from  time  to 
time  suggest.  Thus  we  should  be  constantly 
advised  by  one  who,  thoroughly  accomplished 
in  his  duties,  would  be  enabled  to  direct  his 
whole  attention  to  the  large  field  of  instruction 
covered  by  the  schools  of  the  first  school  district 
of  Pennsylvania.** 

If  this  timely  admonition  had  been  heeded, 
and  a  really  competent  school  superintendent 
placed  in  the  field  at  the  same  time  with  our 
revised  course  of  studies,  nearly  two  years  of 
lost  time  would,  in  the  judgment  of  your  com- 
mittee, have  been  saved;  our  teachers  have 
been  less  bewildered ;  the  Board  relieved  from 
perplexing  embarrassments ;  and  needed  modi- 
fications ascertained  and  settled  at  a  much 
earlier  day. 

Your  committee  do  not  propose  to  themselves 
any  elaborate  discussion  of  this  subject  in  detail. 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day,  in  this  remarkable  era 
of  educational  light,  activity  and  progress,  for 
such  a  line  of  argument.  It  is  no  longer  an 
open  question.  They  point  at  once  to  the  living, 
unanswerable  demonstration  furnished  by  New 
York  city,  with  her  corps  of  superintendents ; 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Louisville.  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Clever- 
land,  Buffalo,  and  a  score  of  other  cities  where 
this  mode  of  supervision  is  as  much  an  estab- 
lished part  of  their  school  machinery,  as  fuel 
and  fmniture,  text  books  and  teachers ;  and 
where  the  superiority  of  the  results  produced 
vindicates,  beyond  all  peradventure,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy. 

What  Congress  would  be  in  attempting  to 
conduct  a  war  without  a  general  in  the  field ; 
the  directors  of  our  leading  railway  company 
without  a  general  and  division  superintendents 
in  immediate  charge  of  their  road ;  or  a  machine 
shop  without  a  foreman  ;  the  Board  of  Control 
practically  is  without  a  skilled  and  efficient 
agent  to  supervise  and  periodically  report  upon 
the  work  of^tuition  in  the  schools. 

To  legislate  is  one  thing ;  to  administer  is 
another,  and  a  very  different  thing.  The  Board 
of  Control  is  a  legislative  body  mainly ;  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  it  can  never,  either  of  itself 
or  through  any  of  its  committees,  reach,  stimu- 
late and  mould  the  working  life  of  our  schools. 
What  official  and  authentic  information  has  the 
Board  to-day  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
nnder  its  charge,  or  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
course  of  instruction,  or  any  other  prescribed 
regulations,  are  carried  out  ?  None!  Then  why 
Srope  in  the  dark  any  longer  ?  Why  not  place 
ourselves  at  once  in  the  line  of  intelligently 
directed  progress  ? 

The  principle  under  consideration  is  already 
conceded  in  our  own  practice.  We  have  a 
mperintendent  of  school  buildings  and  repairs 


whose  services  are  indispensable;  a  superin- 
tendent of  music,  without  whom  there  could  be 
no  uniform  system  in  that  important,  but  long 
neglected  branch  of  education ;  and  nine-tenths 
of  our  teachers,  the  assistants,  have  been  for 
years  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  their 
respective  principals.  Why  not  give  supervi- 
sion a  more  extended  and  serviceable  applica- 
tion, in  a  direction  more  vitally  important  than 
any  other  ? 

The  School  Superintendent  would  be  as  use- 
ful to  the  Sectional  Boards  as  to  the  Board  ol' 
Control.  Having  to  do  mainly  with  the  methods 
of  instruction,  and  the  appliances  of  the  teach- 
ing art,  there  could  be  no  conflict  of  jurisdic- 
tion, as  his  duties  in  this  respect  would  cover 
ground  they  do  not  pretend  to  occupy.  Their 
committees  would  accompany  him  on  his 
school  visitations  at  their  pleasure;  and  it  is- 
very  desirable  they  should  do  so,  in  order  ta 
profit  by  any  suggestions  he  may  have  to  make, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  performance 
of  his  official  duties.  Scrupulously  respecting^ 
their  local  jurisdiction  and  authority,  and  re- 
porting to  them  upon  such  matters,  coming 
under  his  observation,  as  belong  to  them  to- 
regulate,  a  mutual  good  understanding,  benefi- 
cial to  the  schools,  would  soon  be  nad,  and: 
more  uniformly  harmonious  relations  be  estab- 
lished between  them  and  the  Board  of  Controls 

The  only  objection  worthy  of  consideration,, 
is  a  sensitive  apprehension  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers that  they  may  fall  into  bad  hands.  Here 
there  should  be  no  mistake.  The  duties  to  be 
performed,  and  the  extent  and  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  field  of  labor,  are  such  as  to  chal- 
lenge and  reward  the  best  efforts  of  the  best 
and  ablest  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  profession. 
None  others  should  be  thought  of. 

The  incumbent  of  this  important  office  should 
not  only  possess  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ments equal  to  the  position,  and  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  the  art  of  teaching  that  should 
place  him  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession — 
coupled  with  energy  of  character  and  executive 
ability — but  he  should  be  devoted  to  the  cause 
for  its  own  sake ;  and  his  known  character  for 
integrity  and  sound  judgment  should  be  such 
as  to  inspire  confidence  and  command  respect, . 
and  win,  through  the  influence  of  those  quali- 
ties, the  CO  operation  and  support  of  the  teach- 
ers with  whom  he  would  officially  come  in  con- 
tact. No  one  should  be  selected  whom  the 
leading  teachers  of  the  city  could  justly  regard  as 
their  inferior  in  professional  skill  and  attain- 
ments ;  or  of  whose  disinterested  motives,  and 
judicial  firmness,  courtesy  and  impartiality, 
there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt.  Anti- 
quated routine  would  be  lamentably  out  of 
place  in  this  connection,  worse  indeed  than 
useless ;  and  a  scheming  trimmer,  with  personal 
ends  to  serve,  would  simply  be  intolerable. 

Aside  from  this  supposed  danger,  teachers 
have  everything  to  hope,  and  nothing  that  they 
ought  to  fear,  from  the  proposed  supervision. 
Rightly  administered,  its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  improve  the  schools,  and  elevate  the  stand- 
ing and  protect  the  rights  of  teachers.  The 
teaching  profession  should  be,  to  a  large  ex- 
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tent,  in  its  own  hands ;  and  nowhere  is  it  bet- 
ter organized  for  mutual  improvement,  and  the 
•common  defence  of  its  interests,  than  where  it 
is  under  the  leadership  of  an  accomplished  and 
sympathizing  official  head,  with  whom  its  mem- 
bers can  advise,  and  to  whom  they  can  appeal, 
and  around  whom  they  can  rally  in  cordial 
unity  of  sentiment  and  purpose. 

At  this  point  a  collateral  subject  forces  itself 
upon  the  attention,  and  compels  a  passing  no- 
tice. Before  any  educational  machinery  can 
be  successfully  operated,  it  must  be  properly 
adjusted,  the  parts  fitted  to  each  other,  and 
each  part  limited  to  its  appropriate  functions. 
Otherwise  there  will  be  no  system,  and  without 
system  no  success.  The  superintendency  will 
not  of  itself  supply  defects  in  other  parts  of  the 
•organization,  though  it  would  eventuate  in 
pointing  them  out.  We  have  the  elements  of  a 
very  superior  school  system,  but  loosely  organ- 
ized in  their  relations  to  each  other ;  and  with 
antagonisms  between  grades,  and  jealousies 
between  schools  and  sections  as  unseemly  and 
unwise  as  i^iop's  fabled  conflict  for  supremacy 
between  the  members  of  the  human  body.  This 
is  partly  owing  to  ambition  and  the  instinct  of 
selif  preservation  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and 
partly  to  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
school  authorities;  but  the  result  is  that  each 
part  of  the  system  presents  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery  to  every  other  part,  and  thus  they 
repel  instead  of  attracting  each  other  and  work- 
ing in  harmony. 

The  First  School  District  should  be  regarded 
as  a  unit ;  and  the  School  Boards  and  Sections, 
with  the  several  grades  of  schools,  as  parts  of 
one  common  whole,  attaining  their  highest  use- 
fulness in  their  proper  relations  to  the  general 
system — in  exact  proportion  to  the  clearness 
with  which  their  status  is  defined,  and  their  fi- 
delity in  confining  themselves  to  their  appro- 
.priate  jurisdiction. 

A  Grammar  School  should  be  a  Grammar 
:School,  no  more,  no  less;  and  so  of  all  the 
•other  grades,  whether  High,  Normal  or  Primary, 
and  each  be  protected  from  encroachment  or 
undue  pressure  from  any  other — with  no  more 
friction  or  difficulty  in  promotions  from  the 
Grammar  Schools  to  the  High  School,  than 
from  a  Primary  to  a  Secondary,  or  a  Secondary 
to  a  Grammar  School.  In  no  city  but  ours  is 
there  any.  The  examinations  for  promotion, 
all  the  way  through  to  the  High  School,  should 
also  be  under  one  uniform  and  impartial  rule, 
applicable  to  all  grades  alike.  Justice  is  an  ele- 
ment in  school  administration  that  cannot  pru- 
dently be  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  High  School  should  not  be  permitted  to 
dominate  the  system,  and  oppress  the  Gram- 
mar Schools,  in  furtherance  of  its  own  supposed 
interests,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  in 
former  years;  neither  should  the  High  School 
and  the  Girls'  Normal  School  be  cut  off  from 
their  vital  connection  with  the  grades  below 
them,  as  is  the  case  under  existmg  arbitrary 
regulations,  which  cripple  them  yet  fail  t;o  ben- 
efit the  Grammar  Schools. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  measure  the  value  of  our 
Public  School  system  solely  by  special  instances 


of  talent  amongst  its  graduates.  That  standard 
belongs  to  a  past  age,  when  only  the  few  were 
educated  and  thus  outshone  the  many.  Our 
schools  are  established  for  the  masses,  the  com- 
monwealth of  mind,  rich  and  poor  alike--for 
the  common  benefit  and  the  common  protec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  accidents  of  life— -Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools  for  those  who  have  the 
leisure  and  capacity  to  reach  them ;  Primaries 
and  Secondaries  for  those  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  can  go  no  further;  and  the  system  is  to 
be  judged,  not  by  exceptional  cases,  as  is 
claimed  for  it  in  some  quarters,  but  by  the  per- 
vading atmosphere  of  intelligence  and  moral 
culture  which  it  diffuses  throughout  society.  Its 
blessings  fall  upon  the  community,  not  in  mete- 
oric showers,  but '  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  un- 
seen and  unfelt,  save  in  the  freshness  and 
beauty  which  they  contribute  to  produce.' 

The  proper  adjustment  of  the  broken  relations 
between  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  two  in- 
stitutions next  above  them  is  a  tempting  subject 
for  discussion  here,  but  belongs  to  other  com- 
mittees, and  we  leave  it,  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  promotion  of  pupils  from  one  grade  to 
another  on  any  other  ground  than  qualifications, 
would  seem  to  be  more  curious  than  tenable. 

To  return — the  only  legal  obstacle  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  School  Superintendent  is  the 
want  of  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expense. 
They  cannot  be  had  unless  applied  for;  and 
duly  asked  for,  it  is  incredible  that  the  respea- 
ful  and  united  appeal  of  this  high  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, charged  with  the  supreme  responsibil- 
ity of  public  instruction  in  this  second  city  of  the 
continent,  should  fall  unheeded  upon  the  ear  of 
both  City  Councils  and  the  Legislature.  From 
one  or  the  other  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a 
favorable  response,  if  they  be  duly  advised  of 
our  wants  in  this  regard.  The  appointment  of 
a  Special  Committee  is  therefore  recommended 
to  represent  the  Board  of  Control  before  those 
bodies,  and  endeavor  to  procure  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose. 

It  would  be  good  policy  and  the  truest  econ- 
omy, to  provide  the  Superintendent,  at  the  out- 
set, with  two  able  assistants ;  one  for  the  Con- 
solidated Schools,  most  of  which  are  in  the  ru- 
ral districts  and  should  be  kindly  fostered;  and 
one  to  devote  himself  to  the  Primary  Schools, 
whose  importance  is  sometimes  lost  sight  of, 
but  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  The  com- 
paratively slight  additional  expense  would  bear  j 
no  comparison  to  the  resulting  advantages  of 
the  proposed  arrangement.  New  York  City 
has  five  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  work  i 
for  all  of  them.  We  require  only  two  under 
existing  circumstances,  but  those  we  should  have. 
It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  with  many  teachers 
to  perform  this  attractive  auxiliary  service. 

This  subject  is,  in  every  aspect,  one  of  the 
most  important  that  can  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Board.  In  legal  parlance  it  is  a  '  condi- 
tion precedent'  to  the  much  desired  improve- 
ment in  our  schools.  Our  present  presiding  offi- 
cer, and  in  former  years  Presidents  Fletcher 
and  Shippen,  made  it  a  leading  point  in  their 
annual  reports.  It  presses  home  upon  us  now, 
with  an  ever  increasing  urgency  and  force  that 
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will  not  be  put  off,  but  must  become  more  im- 
portunate with  every  month's  delay. 

There  can  be  no  better  time  than  now  to 
move  in  the  matter;  and  some  decisive  action 
seems  to  be  due  to  our  schools,  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Board,  and  to  an  indulgent  and  for- 
bearing public  that  hoped  much  from  the  new 
Board  of  Control,  and  is  still  patiently  awaiting 
the  fulfilment  of  those  hopes. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver. — Supt.  Hillman:  An  educational 
meeting  was  held  at  Prof.  Piersol's  Academy, 
West  Bridgewater.  About  seventy-five  teach- 
ers and  students  were  present. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  During  the  month 
nine  houses  have  been  furnished  with  patent 
furniture.  It  looks  now  as  though  the  schools 
would  have  more  money  spent  on  them  during 
this  year  than  was  the  case  last  year.  When 
we  realize  that  last  year  about  $3500  more  was 
spent  for  apparatus  than  in  any  preceding  year, 
and  that  in  all  probability  this  sum  will  be  ex- 
ceded  this  year,  we  have  reason  to  be  greatly 
encouraged. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  The  commence- 
ment of  the  Keystone  State  Normal  School  was 
well  attended.  These  yearly  meetings  leave  a 
very  good  impression  upon  our  people,  who  are 
beginning  to  recognize,  more  and  more  fully, 
that  the  Normal  Schools  are  the  principal  pillars 
•of  our  school  system.  Many  houses  are  being 
built  this  year,  and  new  and  improved  furniture 
put  into  them.  Fleetwood  and  Union  have  each 
added  another  month  to  their  term.  Very  many 
select  schools  were  in  operation  throughout  the 
county  this  year. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick :  The  directors  of 
Orove  township  have  placed  a  copy  of  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  each  school. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Youngman :  The  Houtz- 
dale  schools  closed  June  1 8th.  The  high  school 
commencement  was  the  event  of  the  occasion. 
One  boy  and  five  girls  constituted  the  graduat- 
ing class.  Dr.  M.  Card  Whittier,  president  of 
th^  Board,  presented  the  diplomas.  An  enjoy- 
able banquet  was  given  in  honor  of  the  class  at 
•the  close  of  the  exercises. 

CuNTOX. — Supt.  Brungard:  A  new  school 
house  is  in  process  of  erection  in  Porter.  Pine 
Creek  advances  the  salary  of  each  teacher  five 
dollars  per  month  ;  Castanea  does  the  same. 
The  teachers^  examinations  have  all  been  held 
except  two.  The  standard  has  been  raised 
somewhat,  especially  in  reading,  arithmetic  and 
grammar. 

Franklin.— Supt.  Slyder :  We  have  adopt- 
ed a  "  course  of  study  **  for  the  rural  districts. 
it  is  our  intention  to  have  matters  so  arranged 
that  the  course  can  be  taken  up  at  the  openmg 
of  the  next  school  term. 

Juhiata. — Supt.  Carney :  I  attended  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Huntingdon  Normal  College 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and 
found  the  school  in  a  flourishing  condition,  with 
a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  previous  period 
in  its  history.    Our  spring-term  select  schools 


have  all  closed.  They  were  all  fairly  well  pat- 
ronized, especially  Thompsontown  and  MifHin- 
town. 

Lebanon.— Supt.  Snoke :  During  this  month 
most  of  our  teaching  force  for  next  year  was  en- 
gaged. More  than  usual  care  was  exercised  by 
the  directors  in  making  their  selection.  The 
directors  have  also  done  nobly  in  increasing 
salaries  and  extending  the  term.  South  Ann- 
ville  increased  salaries  to  $55  and  $45  per 
*  month,  and  extended  the  term  to  seven  months. 
North  Annville  extended  the  term  to  six  and  a 
half  months.  Jackson  increased  salaries  to  $60 
and  ^5  per  month.  With  few  exceptions  all 
the  districts  increased  the  salaries.  Most  of  the 
applicants  for  certificates  passed  very  creditable 
examinations.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  very 
few  of  them  were  not  attending  either  a  State  or 
local  Normal  School.  I  think  our  teachers  were 
never  better  prepared  to  enter  upon  their  work. 

Potter.— Supt.  Kies :  Keating  District  has 
furnished  free  text- books  and  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary  for  all  the  schools.  The 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Ladona  June  26  and  27.  The 
attendance  of  teachers  was  good,  and  quite  a 
lively  interest  was  manifested  by  the  citizens. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann  :  A  successful 
normal  term  was  held  at  Selinsgrove  in  connec- 
tion with  Missionary  Institute,  Rev.  J.  R.  Dimm 
principal.  A  class  of  thirteen  was  graduated 
from  the  classical  department.  Freeburg  Acad- 
emy was  revived,  and  graduated  a  class  of 
three.  A  reunion  of  the  students  of  the  institu- 
tion was  held  June  18th,  and  proved  a  very  en- 
joyable affair.  I  will  hold  a  Teachers'  Normal, 
beginning  July  20th. 

Somerset.— Supt.  Berkey :  Three  new  school 
districts  have  been  formed,  Casselman,  Fair 
Hope,  and  Lincoln.  Several  new  houses  are  in 
process  of  erection.  The  increase  in  the  State 
appropriation  is  bringing  much  encouragement 
to  the  school  forces  of  the  county.  There  seems 
to  be  a  general  disposition  to  use  this  additional 
appropnation,  and  even  to  anticipate  it,  by  ad- 
vancing teachers'  wages,  providing  furniture 
and  apparatus,  and  extending  the  school  term. 

Ashland. — Supt.  Estler :  Our  Board  is  in- 
terested in  the  progress  of  night  schools  in  other 
places.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  annual 
statistical  report  should  contain  the  data  of  these 
schools,  as  well  as  those  of  the  day  schools  ? 

Butler. — Supt.  Mackey:  First  commence- 
ment of  the  Butler  high  school ;  nine  graduates, 
two  boys  and  seven  girls.  Thirty-five  pupils 
finished  the  course  in  the  public  schools.  The 
alumni  banquet  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
graduates  of  our  public  schools.  All  passed  off 
very  successfully ;  new  zeal  has  been  imparted 
to  the  pupils,  and  a  more  lively  interest  created 
on  the  part  of  our  patrons. 

NoRRiSTOWN.— Supt.  Gotwals:  The  com- 
mencement exercises  were  well  attended.  The 
interest  in  these  occasions  is  not  in  the  least 
diminished.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  building 
large  enough  to  accommodate  all  who  are  anx- 
ious to  attend.  The  number  of  graduates  was 
thirty  four.  The  exercises  proved  quite  satis- 
factory to  all  present. 
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O  SUNSHINE  of  youth,  let  it  shine  on !  Let  love 
flow  out  fresh  and  full,  unchecked  by  any  rule  but 
what  love  creates,  and  pour  itself  down  without  stint 
into  the  young  heart.  Make  the  days  of  boyhood 
happy ;  for  other  days  of  labor  and  sorrow  must  come, 
when  the  blessing  of  those  dear  eyes,  and  clasping 


hands,  and  sweet  caresses  will,  next  to  the  love 
of  God,  from  whom  they  flow,  save  the  man  from 
losing  faith  in  the  human  heart,  help  to  deliver  him 
from  the  curse  of  selfishness,  and  be  an  Eden  in  the 
memoTV  when  he  is  driven  forth  where  the  arid 
sands  blister,  in  the  wilderness  of  life. — Macleod^ 


LORD,  WITH^LOWING  HEART  I'D  PRAISE  THEE. 

XJ_J_4-.^ W-^ K_J — 1.^,     .,    I 


FUXTOW. 


1.  Lx)rd,  with  glow- ing  heart    I'd  praise  Thee  For  the  bli5«  Thy  love  be-stows^        For     the 

2.  Praise,  my  soul,  the  God  that  sought  thee.  Wretched  wancPrer,  far    as  -  tray.     Found  thee 

3.  Lord,  this   bo  -  som's  ar  -  dent  feel  -  ing  Vain  -  ly  would  my  lips    ex  -  press,       Low    be  - 


^^ 


^ 
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I.  Guide  me,    O    Thou  great   Je  -  ho  -  vah !  Pil  -  grim  through  this  barren  land 
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pardoning  grace  that  saves  me.    And  the  peace  that  from    it     flows :         Help,  O     God,  my 

lost,   and   kind  -  ly  brouj^ht  thee  From  the  paths  of  death  a  •  way  ;      Praise,  with  love's  de- 

forc  Thy    footstool  kneeling,  Deign  Thy  suppliant's  prayer  to  bless ;         Let  Thy  grace,  my 
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weak,  but  Thou  art    mighty ;     Hold  me  with  Thy  powerful  hand :       Bread  of  •  hcav-en. 


weak      en  • 
vout  -  est 
soul's  chief 


deav-or ;   This  dull  soul   to      rap  -  ture  raise :      Thou  must  light  the  flame,  or 
feel  -  ing,  Him  who  saw  thy  guilt  -  born  fear ;      And    the  light    of    hope    re  - 
treasure.   Love's  pure  flame  with  -  in    me  raise ;     And  since  words  can  nev  -  er 


Bread    of    hea  -  ven.  Feed  me    till     I    want     no    more ;     Bread  of    heav-  en,   Bread  of 


'_,.4^-j-4-|J-^-4— !— HI 


nev  -  er 
veal  -  ing, 
measure. 


r— r^i — •-^ 

Can  my  love  be  warmed  to  praise. 
Bade  the  blood-stained  Cross  appear, 
Let    my    life  show  forth   thy  praise, 


Can    my    love    be  warmed  to  praise. 
Bade  the  blood-stained  Cross  appear. 
Let     my    life   show  forth  thy  praise. 
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heav-en,    Feed  me    till     I      want  no  more.         Feed  me    tm      I    want 


a.  Open  Thou  the  crystal  fountain 

Whence  the  healing  streams  do  flow. 
Let  the  fiery,  cloudy  pillar 

Lead  me  all  my  journey  through ; 

Strong  Deliverer, 
Be  Thou  still  my  strength  and  shield. 


When  I  tread  the  verge  of  Jordan, 
Bid  the  swelling  stream  sulfide ; 

Death  of  death,  and  hell's  destruction. 
Land  me  safe  on  Canaan's  side ; 

Songs  of  praises 
I  will  ever  give  to  Thee. 


A  JSew 
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ii.   f,,^..  .„  PsititT  WklsiI,  A,  M,,  Piofc&Aor  i^ki  English  Lileialnrc  aiuI  |jat*uaAg«,  StaU  Noruiai  Sdiwgl, 

tcr»  P»- 
^T  iile^'  Ml  .tr»AiyxItig  aiitl  tlyilyifii^  llie  EfiijlJih  Laiigii&ge  4rnl  Ori^i 
I*  yett^      In  \V\s  worl;  ft  hos  >*^(?n  the  aim  of  the  atJilim'  to  irtai  /A\ 

V  mtadf^  mfd  and  Hftiitt  it^Kfif,     Pujiib  l«i5y,iij  witii  liif 
iitc  it,  fc4Iow'cd  by  a  com|x>sitiori  exercise.     Psut»  of  "^i 
^  xih\  jieculiantje*,  and  errors  in  ihe  um:  uf  Il1em»  have  been  dare  fully  d^sificd*    The 
J  original  in  lis  treatment,  and  *ey  worthy  t!ie  oitention  of  Educators,    The  ssilc  lra»  btou  eiu  ^^'.-^  v^  ■  ..^ , j , 
Hit  a  ti2ndii>tiiet  &fju»re  1 2mo  of  z^o  page*,  bcatstifuDy  bound.     I'rice,  60  ct;«t&* 


iU:X,.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

k  C0iit|>lele  Ctiursici  in  the  Elements.    Ky  EmvARn  JtRLM»K6,  A.  M.,  Fb,  D. 
Dr,  H^*'M>k*'!*  '•  NofTTiiU  Elcmcfitarj'  (icometTy  and  Trigonometry"  priived  by  iUcxicttitWe  wde*  10  be  \mtk 
<•  lime  t&  timfted,  but  a  fullt^r  t refitment  is  necesssiry  for  iho»e  who  are  [>re|Mihei^ 
:'  in  A  College  or  Uoiveraity.     This  new  work  ks  micQdcd  to  fill  ikh  need     It 
I  Alt  the  ground  pfTjposcd  ihorunghly,  and  wiU  well  repay  «ti  aHeuiivc  eJtamtrmltori. 
Ip:  ..r.*T.,ri*i,T  'ri^  tiie  dcnrnesaand  simplicity  showo  iiiall  ;lie  works  of  the  atuitKir  Are  here  n^jAiu  csifr*^!  ' 
grnphs  CJtpress  wbeil  Is**  Given/*  whfti"To  Prove/'  and  the  **  I*ioof/'     Modern  sv 
irioniil  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  limits"  exemplified^  and  tmmcrous  Prscticitl  Exaci^^ 
r  onginal  demon  at  rati  on  abided, 
I'ht  irurk  ii,  a.  t*ffc  izmo  of  415  fiftgeit  butidsomely  printrd  and  bonjid  in  cloth-     Pr|<i^  |Sl.iiO* 
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PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


A  new  rdhion  il«uul  4)^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  Ittfger  ma;^.     I'rice  *m  ordinary  rollen  $12  pti 
I  of  6  mi|)di.    On  spring  roUera  in  canopy  ca&e  518, 

*nif  litver  M?e  ibotu  7  feci  aquart;  Continue  to  be  publbbe^     Price«  >Z5  per  set  on  <irdinaiy  rollctx. 
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text-book  for  usem  Public  Schoob,  High  Schools  and  NorTii-'     ^      Is  and  i  Ml 
eferencc  for  Teachers,     By  Ai^exander  L  PETER*iAN,  btc  f  and  Ftofe 

il  Government  in  the  Normal  School  of  the  Keniucky  State  ColJcgc.     iimo.,  \ 
jjages,  bo  cents-     Just  published. 

From  the  known  to  the  nn known  is  the  motto  of  this  work,     Begioning  with  tlic 

I  family »  the  first  form  of  government  known  to  children^  it  take^  up  In  ihcir       * 
>ol,  liie  civil  district,  the  township,  the  county,  the  state,  and  the  UnJtcil 
usses  the  general  functions  of  government;  the  principles  of  ji 
;"  the  rights  ol  liberty  ;  contains  descriptions  of  parties  and  party 
tralian  Ballot  System,  introducing  fac-similes  of  ballots  actually  u^ 
t  simple  enough  for  the  Fourth  Reader  grade^  yet  sufficiently  philu     ;    ;        i 
s  4is€Ci8sions  to  form  ibe  basis  of  more  advanced  study  of  higher  institutions  of  h- 

STEWART'S  PLANE  &  SOLID  CEOMETRY 

sETH  T.  Stewart^  A.  B.    (Vaie)»     Cloth,  tamo.,  |i.i2.     (Ready  August 

ng  the  many  new  and  im|>oitant  features  of  this  work  are: 
I.  A  systematic  grouping  of  related  propositions* 
Each  book  and  section  preceded  by  a  syllabus. 
Numerous  original  exercises  and  an  abundance  of  manual  practice  wiin  rtUe 

comf>ass. 
Diagrams  drawn  so  that  each  style  of  line  employed  has  its  nneaning  to  the  i 
General  scholia  presenting   important  matter  not  often   found   in  text^book 

Geometry. 
Pictorial  effect  of  the  figures  in  Solid  Geometry. 


6. 

Modern  methods  and  true  educational  principles  characterijEe  the  work, 
"^interesled  in  the  study  of  Geometry  and  who  believe  that  improvemcn'. 
eaching  it   is  possible  are  cordially  invited   to  correspond  with  us  in  j- 
work. 


Teaebew  ^ 


^ffo 


^idmen  e&pks  mmM  to  any  adiiress  &n  receipt  &f  price ^ 


^or  the  convenience  of  teachers  desiring  full  information  on  special  subjects  uui 
logue  is  Issued  in  sections,  some  of  them  beautifully  illustrated.     Following  is  i  It^ 
them  X 


\,  Beadlni?, 

2.  Supplementary  Beading'^ 

3.  Aritlimetic 

4.  Hi^lier  Matbematlcss. 

6.  Feumanship  and  StanoiTrapby, 

6.  Gaograpby- 

7.  History, 

8.  epeUln^. 

g,  Bo^lifili  LattEoage. 
^'v  Drawij^* 
Music, 


12.  Book-keeping. 

13.  ABoient  Langnaffes. 

14.  Modern  LiaoguafireB. 
15*  Soienca 

16.  Botany, 

17.  Pbiloeophy,  Psychology  aod  Ettucs. 

18.  Olvlos  and  Economics. 

19.  Pedagog^y.  School  Hegiatera^  Heoorda 

and  Teachers'  Aids, 

20.  Elocution 


21.  Maps  and  Charts. 

.adicrs  ate  conliftUy  invited  to  »end  Ibr  any  of  these  aections,  whicii  wtU  lit?  muiletl   Crce.  am!  to  ^ioie» 
with  Its  in  all  mailers  pertaining  lo  text  books  for  Iheir  schooU, 
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BEDFORD  MEETING:    THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


THE  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation met  in  its  annual  session  at  Bed- 
ford, on  Tuesday,  July  7,  1891,  in  the  fine 
assembly  hall  of  the  Public  School  Building. 
The  number  of  arrivals  previous  to  the 
opening  was  unusually  large,  and  these  in- 
cluded most  of  the  older  and  more  active 
members.  President  Philips  called  the  As- 
sociation to  order  at  10  a.  m.,  and  the 
exercises  were  opened  with  Scripture  reading 
(i  Cor.,  chap.  2,)  and  prayer  by  Rev.  R.  L. 
Gkrhart,  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Hon.  John  M.  Reynolds  then  delivered 
the  following 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

I  deem  it  a  distinguished  privilege  to  be  per- 
mitted to  welcome  you  to  this  old  county  of 
Bedford,  for  I  recognize  in  you  the  future  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  work  of  the  teachers  of 
this  land  the  future  glories  of  the  republic. 

As  1  stand  here,  where  twenty- four  years  ago 
I  began  in  this  community  my  work  as  a 
teacher,  when  I  see  before  me  so  many  who 
through  association  in  this  cause,  both  as  teach- 
ers and  schoolmates,  I  learned  to  know  and 
cherish  as  friends  in  the  years  that  have  gone; 
when  1  reflect  on  the  high  consideration  you 
have  shown  this  locality  in  coming  from  distant 
parts  of  the  State  to  this  region  somewhat  out 
of  the  line  of  convenient  access,  no  more  pleas- 
ing duty  could  fall  to  my  lot,  than  that  of  bid- 
ding you  welcome  to  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing spots  that  nature  has  adorned  within  the 
limits  of  this  Commonwealth.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  charms  of  Bedford  or  upon  the 
beauty  of  our  autumn  hills,  the  health-giving 
properties  of  our  far- famed  waters,  or  the  em- 


bracing purity  of  our  mountain  air,  for  I  prefer 
to  welcome  you  to  a  place  of  historic  memories, 
which  to  you  as  educators  may  have  some 
points  of  interest,  and  which  I  have  thought  it 
now  appropriate  to  recall. 

During  the  struggle  between  the  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  here,  this  whole  region 
was  the  theatre  of  strife  and  bloodshed.  In  the 
advancing  march  of  civilization,  this  point  was 
one  of  the  early  outposts  to  which  in  times  of 
danger,  of  suffering  and  disaster,  the  pioneer 
settlers  flocked  for  refuge  to  escape  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  savage ;  or  where  the  armies  of  his 
majestv,  the  king,  were  mustered  and  mar- 
shalled to  wrest  from  the  French  and  their 
allied  savages  their  dominion  throughout  this 
province. 

Within  six  miles  of  us,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Raystown  Branch  at  Mt.  Dallas,  Queen  AUi- 
quippa  at  the  head  of  her  dusky  tribe  of  the 
Six  Nations  reigned,  when  the  first  white  man 
entered  this  region;  and  though  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  have  rolled  away,  yet  there 
the  huge  piles  of  stones  are  still  visible,  and  the 
buried  relics  of  savage  warfare  may  yet  be  ex- 
humed, thus  marking  the  graves  till  this  day 
where  she  laid  her  warriors  to  repose. 

While  this  point  was  not  on  the  line  of  Brad- 
dock's  march,  yet  Will's  Creek  and  Fort  Cum- 
berland, forming  the  base  of  his  operations  in 
that  disastrous  campaign,  are  familiar  names  to 
all  of  us,  and  so  near  that  we  fancy  the  settlers 
here  might  have  heard  the  tramp  of  his  army, 
the  roar  of  his  musketry,  or  the  echoes  of  the 
crashing  timbers  cut  from  before  his  advancing 
pathway.  After  Fort  Duquesne  had  been  found 
invincible  and  Braddock  had  been  slain,  and 
the  prowess  of  his  army  crushed  and  humiliated, 
this  region  became  the  scene  of  untold  suffer- 
ings.   The  French  were  supreme  at  their  for- 
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tress  on  the  Ohio,  and  England's  determination 
to  assert  her  rule  was  renewed  with  greater 
energy.  Then  it  was,  in  1758,  that  General 
Forbes,  with  Colonel  Washington,  a  name  dear 
to  liberty  and  the  republic,  and  with  Captain 
Crawford,  one  of  our  first  justices  of  the  peace, 
ordered  the  advance  westward  through  this  lo- 
cality. From  here  in  July,  1758,  by  orders  of 
General  Forbes,  a  force  departed  to  cut  the 
road  to  Fort  Duquesne,  while  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  rendezvoused  here  under  Colonel  Bou- 

Suet;  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago 
lis  very  month  his  forces  took  up  the  line  of 
march  nrom  this  point  which  resulted  in  defeat 
and  disaster  once  more  to  the  British  arms  and 
for  the  last  time,  before  Fort  Duquesne  yielded 
from  the  grasp  of  the  French  and  Indians  and 
the  British  flag  was  allowed  to  wave  over  it  as 
Fort  Pitt.  This  expedition,  however,  accom- 
plished the  evacuation  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
the  French  power  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  was 
thus  forever  overthrown.  Comparative  peace 
reigned  again  in  this  region  till  Pontiac's  war 
burst  upon  it,  and  the  line  of  forts  from  Bedford 
westward  was  furiously  assailed,  the  savages 
again  leaving  death  and  desolation  in  their 
tracks.  These  troubles  lasted  about  two  years 
and  peace  was  finally  made  with  the  Indian 
tribes  in  1765,  and  the  first  real  settlement  be- 
yond the  protection  of  Fort  Bedford  here  then 
began. 

The  acknowledged  owners  of  all  this  region 
were  Indian  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  but 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago  yes- 
terday they  granted,  through  their  chiefs,  to  the 
Proprietaries  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
that  vast  body  of  land  forming  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Fulton,  Perry,  Huntingdon,  Blair, 
Mifflin,  Juniata,  and  parts  of  FranKlin,  Somer- 
set, Snyder,  Union  and  Centre. 

The  first  white  settlement  at  this  spot  of  which 
we  have  any  authentic  information,  was  made 
by  a  man  named  Ray,  140  years  ago.  For 
him,  this  stream  which  finds  its  way  along  the 
line  of  railroad  to  Huntingdon,  where  it  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Juniata,  is  named  the  "  Rays- 
town  Branch,*'  and  for  him  this  place,  up  to 
1759,  ^^  named  "  Raystown."  Retaining  this 
name  for  almost  a  decade  after  its  establish- 
ment and  occupancy  as  a  British  outpost,  it  was 
called  (doubtless  in  honor  of  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Bedford)  Fort  Bedford,  which  name  the 
county  afterwards  assumed  in  its  formation. 

This  town  of  Bedford  is  erected  principally 
upon  a  tract  of  three  hundred  acres  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  gave  to  one  Garrett 
Pendergrass  some  time  prior  to  1754,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  dispossessed  in  the 
war  between  the  French  and  English,  and  be- 
fore he  could  return,  it  was  appropriated  by 
others.  But  by  deed  dated  February,  1770,  the 
chief  and  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  granted 
to  the  said  Pendergrass  in  lieu  of  this  site  oc- 
cupied by  Bedford,  lands  on  which  Allegheny 
City  now  stands.  This  interesting  document, 
with  the  signatures  of  the  chief  and  his  depu- 
ties, is  of  record  in  our  present  Recorder's 
office,  and  was  recorded  September  19,  1772, 
by  Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  was 


our  first  Prothonotary,  Register  and  Recorder, 
and  whose  autograph  appears  in  many  places 
upon  the  records  of  our  court. 

This  county  was  organized  March  9,  1771, 
and  is  appropriately  termed  Mother  Bedford; 
for  her  territory  extended  to  the  western  limits 
of  the  province,  and  from  her  area  were  carved 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland. 
Huntingdon,  Somerset,  Cambria,  Blair  and 
Fulton,  and  the  former  jurisdiction  has  been  so 
divided  and  subdivided  that  some  twenty 
counties  and  portions  of  counties  are  embraced 
within  its  original  lines. 

The  first  court  was  opened  here  April  16, 
1771,  and  the  first  judgment  rendered  in  this 
court  was  in  the  case  of  King  vs.  one  John 
Mallen.  The  prisoner  being  arraigned,  pleads 
guilty,  and  the  docket  shows  his  sentence— 
"that  he  restore  the  stolen  goods,  that  he  pay  a 
fine  oi  six  pounds  to  the  President  and  Council 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  that  he  re- 
ceive twenty-two  lashes  upon  his  bare  back  be- 
tween the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning,  and  that  he  pay  the  costs  of 
the  prosecution  and  until  this  judgment  is  com- 
plied with,  to  stand  committed." 

Another  curious  judgment  appearing  on  the 
records  of  this  court  was  pronounced  at  October 
session,  1782,  against  one  Daniel  Palmer  for 
horse  stealing ;  a  part  of  his  sentence  being  that 
thirty-nine  lashes  should  be  well  laid  on  his 
bare  back  at  the  public  whipping  post,  that  he 
stand  one  hour  in  the  pillory  and  have  his  ears 
cut  off  and  nailed  thereto. 

In  1794  Washington  reviewed  his  troops  at 
this  place  in  his  march  westward  to  quell  the 
Whisky  Insurrection,  and  the  house  is  now 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  East  Pitt  street, 
opposite  the  Bedford  House,  in  which  he  had 
his  headquarters ;  and  in  the  rear  of  the  same 
building  Arthur  St.  Clair  had  his  first  Prothono- 
tary's  office.  The  town  of  Bedford  was  laid 
out  by  order  of  Governor  John  Penn  to  the 
Surveyor  General  of  the  province,  John  Lu- 
kens,  in  June,  1766,  with  instructions  that  the 
streets  should  be  parallel  and  at  right  angles 
with  Colonel  Bouquet's  house,  which  house  is 
the  stone  structure  now  standing  nearly  op- 
posite the  small  open  square  on  East  Pitt  street, 
and  must  have  been  erected  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  most  interesting 
relic  of  the  olden  time,  the  old  fort  or  King's 
house,  which  stood  on  the  small  open  square  at 
the  intersection  of  Juliana  and  Pitt  street,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1885.  The  King's  orchard, 
containing  about  fifteen  acres,  was  located  east- 
ward of  the  fort  or  King's  house,  and  after- 
wards became  the  burial  place  for  the  early 
settlers  and  soldiers  of  the  fort. 

With  the  early  history  of  this  county  have 
been  associated  the  names  of  men  whom  the 
State  and  Nation  are  proud  to  claim  as  their 
own.  Among  them  I  may  mention  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Smith,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Houston  and  the  Honorable  John  Todd,  all  of 
whom  adorned  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the 
.  State — the  remains  of  the  last  resting  in  the 
graveyard  just  across  the  street.  In  the  later 
years  the  Honorable  Jenemiah  S.  Black,  though 
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born  in  Somerset,  presided  in  these  courts.  As 
lawyer,  judge,  supreme  judge,  and  chief 
justice,  as  attorney- general  and  secretary  of 
state,  he  adorned  every  position.  The  Hon- 
orable William  Wilkins,  Judge,  United  States 
Senator,  Minister  to  Russia,  and  Secretary  of 
War,  in  early  life  lived  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ship, and  Robert  J.  Walker,  United  States 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  also  resided  here  in  boyhood,  and  as 
stated  before,  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  our 
first  prothonotary. 

Many  more  might  be  mentioned.  Although 
belonging  to  a  later  period,  there  is  one  other 
name  which  the  people  of  this  locality  hold  in 
loving  remembrance — that  of  the  Honorable 
Job  Mann,  who  filled  many  offices  of  local  trust, 
was  State  Treasurer,  and  for  several  years  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  attested  the  charity 
of  his  mild  and  generous  nature,  in  devising  the 
income  of  the  beautiful  farm  just  north  of  Bed- 
ford, to  the  permanent  education  of  the  poor 
young  men  of  Bedford  county  who  desire  to 
prepare  for  the  Christian  ministry.  This  trust, 
sustained  on  its  own  novel  and  peculiar  features 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  is  ad  minis- 
toed  by  our  court,  and  for  ten  years  the  income 
of  |25,ooo  has  already  aided  many  of  our  de- 
serving poor  young  men. 

But  I  have  said  enough  of  Bedford.  I  have 
dwelt  thus  long  supposing  that,  coming  here  as 
into  any  region  for  the  first  time,  you  would 
have  a  desire  to  know  something  of  our  history, 
to  learn  what  we  have  done  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  civihzation,  what  part  our  settlers 
have  taken  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  republic, 
what  names  we  have  written  on  the  country's 
enduring  roll  of  fame.  If  one  thing  more  than 
another  renders  you  doubly  welcome  to  this 
place,  it  is  the  magnificent  response  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  in  in- 
dicating by  your  presence  that  this  point  as  a 
place  of  meettng  has  some  attractions  to  you  all; 
and  in  behalf  of  our  people,  who  have  looked 
to  your  coming  with  intense  interest  and  com- 
mendable pride,  I  wish  you  a  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  session. 

But  I  cannot  leave  this  pleasing  task  without 
expressing  my  profound  admiration  for  the  high 
calling  in  which  the  teachers  of  this  century  are 
engaged.  Higher  and  higher  is  this  work  ad- 
vancing ;  greater  are  your  responsibilities  grow- 
ing ;  deeper  the  conviction,  in  public  appreci- 
ation, of  the  nobility  of  your  work  as,  year  by 
year,  the  common  school  system  in  its  results 
justifies  its  claim  to  the  united  support  of  every 
intelligent  citizen  of  the  Commonweahh.  A 
little  over  half  a  century  of  trial  in  this  State  has 
more  than  fulfilled  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  men  whose  wisdom,  courage,  self-sacrifice 
and  consecrated  efforts  made  this  system  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  free  government. 

Its  growth  since  1837  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  pride  of  every  teacher  in  the  exalted 
rank  to  which  his  calling  has  attained ;  and  it 
should  be  the  guarantee  that  it  has  secured  such 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  that  free  in- 
stitutions cannot  exist  without  it,  and  that  this 
mighty  work,  now  in  its  infancy,  is  opening 


such  a  field  of  honor  and  usefulness  to  the' 
teachers  of  the  future,  that  his  station  will  be 
one  of  the  coveted  professions  of  the  land. 
The  instruction  of  the  young  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered by  men  ambitious  for  power  and  fame, 
a  temporary  expedient  to  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  pursuit  of  greater  opportu- 
nities for  wealth  and  power,  but  as  a  profession 
distinctive  and  commanding  through  the  learn- 
ing, the  energy,  the  skill,  the  just  rivalry  and 
commendable  zeal  of  our  teachers,  and  the  ever 
growing  demand  of  the  people  for  higher  cid- 
ture  in  every  calling  of  life,  it  has  earned  a  po- 
sition suited  to  gratify  the  highest  ambition  of 
every  young  man  and  woman  who  has  pride  to 
attain  a  sphere  where  brains  are  demanded  and 
where  honor  is  bestowed. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  men  of  talent 
will  not  be  called  from  educational  work  simply 
because  other  pursuits  requiring  like  skill  afford 
larger  remuneration.  The  leading  institutions 
of  the  country  in  their  demand  for  energy  and 
capacity  have  prepared  the  way  to  invite  talent 
and  competition  to  the  ranks  of  your  profession 
by  advancing  compensation  and  opening  the 
field  to  the  best  skill  attainable.  A  leading 
journal  recently  commenting  on  this  subject 
said :  '*  Eight  years  ago  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  on  inquiry  found  that  a  full  Professorship 
at  Columbia  paid  $7,500,  Harvard  and  Johns 
Hopkins  $5,000,  Yale  was  approaching  the 
same.  The  maximum  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Amherst,  Williams  and  other 
colleges  of  like  rank  was  $3,000,  at  Michigan 
$2,500,  and  so  on  down  to  $1,000  or  less.  While 
it  is  said  these  figures  have  not  materially 
changed,  the  number  of  institutions  offering 
$5,000  has  increased.  $3,000  no  longer  com- 
mands a  good  man  unless  be  is  very  young. 
The  competition  between  half  a  dozen  leading 
institutions  for  the  best  men  has  grown  rapidly 
in  the  last  five  years,  and  a  college  which  can 
pay  only  $3,000  must  put  up  with  a  second-rate 
man  or  advance  its  pay,  and  any  man  with 
ability  who  attracts  attention  by  his  energy  and 
original  work  and  capacity  for  growth  is  sure  to 
be  wanted  at  $5,000  a  year  by  some  larger 
college."  Some  of  these  figures  show  salanes 
as  inviting  as  those  paid  to  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  State'appropriation  increasing  from 
$308,919  in  1837  to  a  million  in  the  Constitution 
of  1873,  ^i^^  ^  generous  support  since  then  on 
the  part  of  the  State  surpassing  the  brightest 
hopes  of  the  votaries  of  this  cause,  till  it  reached 
the  magnificent  sum  of  five  millions  the  last 
year,  you  have  a  guarantee  that  your  work  in 
the  past  has  fulfilled  the  purposes  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  that  the  people  are  satisfied  you  have 
returned  a  full  equivalent  for  the  money  in- 
vested ;  and  that  hereafter  every  hand  engaged 
in  the  common  school  work  will  receive  better 
compensation.  From  the  humble  position  of 
teacher  in  the  country'  schools  to  that  of  Super- 
intendents or  the  heads  of  our  blessed  Normal 
Schools,  which  have  ripened  the  hearts  of  the 
masses  into  a  love  for  the  cause  of  education 
through  their  preparation  of  teachers  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  nealthy  school  sentiment,   I 
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trust  there  will  be  forever  open  a  way  of  ad- 
vancement which  at  the  summit  will  afford  a 
remuneration  equal  to  that  paid  in  the  best 
institutions  in  the  land,  thus  inviting  to  this  work 
that  talent  which  will  maintain  your  profession 
on  a  plane  equal  to  the  best. 

The  progress  of  this  system  is  not  only  the 
just  pride  of  the  teacher,  but  also  of  the  State  at 
large.  We  started  in  1837  with  but  742  school 
districts  accepting  the  law ;  now  we  have  the 
State  directing  2325  with  over  22,000  schools  and 
nearly  25,000  teachers,  instead  of  3384  schools 
and  3*^94  teachers  in  1837,  and  with  the  school 
term  increased  from  the  average  of  four  months 
and  three  days  to  a  litde  over  seven  months,  and 
with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  wages  of 
teachers.  With  an  organized  force  like  yours 
directing  the  culture  of  probably  a  million 
children  of  the  State,  you  have  a  responsibility 
which  is  rarely  conceived  and  an  influence  in 
this  work  which  I  believe  you  fully  appreciate. 
Your  sessions  year  after  year  in  different  parts 
of  the  State  are  undoubtedly  impressing  your 
force  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  whom 
you  must  look  for  support.  Yon  can  do  much 
to  mould  sentiment  and  direct  legislation. 

My  friends,  we  want  but  little  State  interfer- 
ence. I  believe  that  there  is  an  evil  in  over- 
legislation  staring  us  in  the  face  from  every  di- 
rection. This  system  demands  to  be  let  alone. 
A  majoiity  in  the  Legislature  do  not  always 
represent  a  majority  of  the  State.  A  bad  law 
may  work  irreparable  mischief  before  its  folly 
can  be  exposed  and  it  repealed.  A  majority  in 
the  State  may  become  as  unjust  and  tyrannical 
as  a  single  ruler  in  a  despotism,  and  the  only 
cure  for  such  a  condition  rests  in  the  reason  and 
affections  of  the  people,  properly  fixed  through 
the  education  of  a  righteous  public  sentiment. 
This  your  body  can  do  better  than  any  other 
force  in  the  State.  I  believe  it  was  the  voice  of 
the  educators  of  the  country,  unbribed  and 
manly,  which  overthrew  the  attempted  folly  of 
fastening  upon  us  "  State  uniformity  and  State 
compilation  of  text-books,"  which,  in  the  light 
of  reason — destroying  all  competition  which 
gives  us  the  best,  furnishing  us  an  inferior  qual- 
ity in  text  and  material,  stunting  all  growth, 
smothering  all  life  and  un  suited  to  all  conditions 
—could  only  serve  as  an  additional  wheel  for 
some  purpose  in  the  political  machinery  of 
party  politics.  This  scheme  is  defeated  but 
not  dead.    Set  your  faces  against  it  to  the  end. 

Let  ite  not  cripple  this  work  with  compulsory 
education.  While  it  is  your  duty  as  well  as 
mine  to  advocate  every  just  measure  that  will 
call  the  children  into  the  pubUc  schools,  yet 
such  a  law,  sounding  well  in  theory,  is  too  much 
like  despotic  government,  and  is  at  war  with  the 
plainest  principles  of  free  institutions.  1  hope 
we  shall  never  see  the  day  when  school  direc- 
tors will  be  paid  for  services.  There  are 
enough  good  men  who  deem  it  an  honor  to  fill 
the  office  without  compensation.  What  we  do 
want  is  a  continuance  of  the  generous  State  ap- 
propriation until  the  poor  districts  are  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  rich — till  it  shall  require  the 
same  rate  of  local  taxation  to  keep  the  schools 
open  for  an  equal  period  paying  equal  compen- 


sation to  teachers  and  providing  equal  fodlities 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  Commonwealth— 
when  it  will  not  require  a  levy  of  eighteen 
mills  in  a  borough  like  Hyndman  in  this 
county  as  against  a  levy  of  two  mills  in  my  na- 
tive township  of  Strasburg.  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  When  this  shall  be  remedied  and 
a  continued  increase  in  appropriations  main- 
tained, this  system  will  stand  anchored  in 
blessed  safety,  in  exalted  power  and  in  sover- 
eign splendor,  against  every  storm  that  maybe- 
set  it. 

It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  tell  yon 
how  to  teach;  but  I  might  tell  you  what  to 
teach.  I  refer  to  one  danger  besetting  this  sys- 
tem which  I  sometimes  think  you  do  not  realize. 
It  is  the  gross  immorality  in  many  forms, 
spread  hke  an  infection,  from  depraved  chil- 
dren who  crowd  our  schools  from  every  rank  in 
hfe,  especially  in  populous  districts.  I  know  it 
is  difficult  to  manage.  But  without  eternal  vig- 
ilance in  this  direction  your  duty  is  not  half  per- 
formed. I  know  parents  who  have  refused  for 
this  reason  to  subject  their  children  to  the  com- 
mon school  influence.  You  will  not  allow  this 
system  to  be  destroyed,  nor  its  good  name  sul- 
lied from  such  a  source.  Much  is  said  about 
teaching  patriotism  in  the  public  schools.  I 
would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  preservation 
of  morals.  With  pure  thoughts,  noble  impulses 
and  sound  morals  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young,  patriotism  in  a  free  government  is 
eternally  fixed. 

Some  one  recently  said  that  the  question  now 
before  us  as  a  people  is  not  whether  we  have 
country  enough  to  home  the  world,  soil  rich 
enough  to  feed  the  world,  and  resources  enough 
to  run  the  machinery  of  the  world,  but  have 
we  morals  enough  to  save  the  republic?  The 
ease  with  which  men  all  around  us  barter  their 
honor  and  forsake  their  pledged  word ;  the  ut- 
ter indifference  with  which  they  look  upon  the 
binding  obligations  of  an  oath;  the  frequent 
betrayal  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  throujgh  gi- 
gantic and  unblushing  embezzlement  in  the 
varied  relations  of  business  life,  and  the  effron- 
tery with  which  men  flaunt  before  the  public 
their  own  shame,  and  worse  than  all,  the  pub- 
lic commendation  which  in  their  vanity  and 
conceit  they  imagine  attaches  to  cunning,  trick- 
ery and  fraud,  all  show  that  there  is  reason  to 
be  alarmed  as  to  whether  we  have  morals 
enough  to  save  the  republic. 

The  history  of  any  people  is  but  the  recorded 
acts  of  their  great  men,  and  the  purer  their  hves 
the  more  illustrious  the  history.  We  have  some 
public  men,  called  great  and  worshipped  by  the 
masses  because  all  that  is  known  of  them  is 
their  intellectual  force ;  but  their  inner  lives  arc 
monstrosities  of  immorality.  Such  men  are  not 
great,  nor  are  their  lives  worthy  of  a  place  in 
history.  They  do  nothine  to  elevate  the  race, 
and  in  any  community  where  they  exercise  an 
influence  and  their  depravity  is  known,  they  are 
a  perpetual  menace  to  its  integrity  and  moral- 
ity. That  the  republic  may  endure,  that  the 
million  of  children  in  the  common  schools  may 
be  trained  in  every  principle  of  moral  virtue,  I 
invoke  your  ceaseless  and  concentrated  efforts 
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towards  placing  before  them  in  their  education 
through  this  system,  which  you  have  the  proud 
distinction  of  controlling,  those  principles  of 
moral  excellence  found  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  blessed  the  world.  Then 
will  this  system  have  fulfilled  its  mighty  mis- 
sion, the  common  schools  be  the  pride  and 
hope  of  the  land,  your  profession  worthy  the 
highest  honors  the  nation  can  bestow,  and  the 
republic  safe  in  the  hands  of  God-fearing  men 
and  women. 

Hon.    J.    H.   LoNGENECKER  was  called 
upon  to  second  the  words  of  welcome,  and 
responded  briefly,  saying  he  knew  that  but 
little  was  required  of  him  while  the  eloquent 
words  of  his  predecessor  still  echoed  from 
the  walls ;  so  he  would  add   but  a  word. 
Any  community  might  be  proud  to  have  such 
a  body  meet  among  them,  and  the  people  of 
Bedford  appreciate  it.     The  place  is  not  an 
inappropriate  one,  since  hither  came  one  of 
the  tutelary  saints  of  educational  progress, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  year  after  year,  to  rejuv- 
enate himself  for  the  great   battles  of  his 
useful  life.     If  there  be  any  class  of  public 
officers  charged  with  a  higher  duty  than  that 
which  devolves  upon  the  teacher's  profession, 
the  speaker  did  not  know  it.    The  character 
of  the  State  depends  upon  that  of  the  people 
—that  of  the  people  depends  more  largely 
upon  the  teachers  than  any  others.     The 
wise  man  who  said  if  he  might  make  the 
ballads  of  a  nation  he  cared  not  who  made 
its  laws,  did  not  speak  for  a  land  of  public 
schools.     In  our  country  he  might  whistle, 
his  ballads  down  the  winds,  in  comparison 
with  the  potent  influence  of  the  schools.    By 
their  help,  and  through   the  improvement 
made  m  them,  we  are  gradually  lifted,  little 
by  little,  to  a  higher  plane — for  the  world  is 
growing  better  every  day,  and  they  who  are 
making  it   so  have  no  sympathy  with   the 
croaker  and  pessimist.     The  newspapers  are 
load  in  claiming  the  credit  of  the  advances 
made  for  the  printing  press ;  but  without  the 
school — the  common  school — their  lease  of 
life  would  be  very  brief.     While  the  world 
will  not  become  entirely  good,  nor  man  en- 
tirely sinless,  yet  the  close  of  every  day 
should  find  us  a  day's  march  farther  on.     It 
was  well  said  that  "  no  man   is  as  good  as 
his  father  unless  he  is  better."     The  prayer 
of  the  peoples  across  the  sea,  "  Lord,  grant 
we  be  as  well  off  to-morrow  as  to-day,"  or 
yesterday,   will  never  be  transplanted    to 
these  United  States :    Young  America  has 
taken  "Excelsior"    for   his  motto.     May 
that  ambition  never  change,  and   may  you 
teachers  press  forward  with  ceaseless  energy 
to  abundant  success  and   honor.     And  as 
the  Moslem  the  world  over  turns  his  face  to- 


ward the  Mecca  of  his  prophet,  so  will  the 
future  millions  of  Pennsylvanians  remember 
with  heartfelt  gratitude  the  noble  men  and 
women  who  toil  in  and  for  the  common 
school.  In  conclusion  he  hoped  the  visit  to 
Bedford  would  extend  our  tenure  of  life, 
and  that  the  members  would  be  as  glad  to 
have  come  as  the  community  was  to  have 
them,  in  which  case  they  would  carry  away 
with  them  pleasant  memories,  and  want  to 
come  soon  again. 

RESPONSE, 

In  the  absence  of  Supt.  Babcock  of  Oil 
City,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  the  response 
to  the  addresses  of  welcome  was  made  by 
Prof.  E.  C.  Layers,  of  New  Brighton,  who 
expressed  his  regret  that  this  honor  had  fal- 
len upon  him  so  unexpectedly  and  found 
him  unprepared,  having  depended  upon  the 
flrst- named  gentleman  on  the  programme. 
However,  in  the  name  of  the  Association 
he  gratefully  accepted  the  royal  welcome 
tendered  us.  The  pure  mountain  air  had  al- 
ready done  him  good,  and  will  invigorate 
all  for  the  work  before  us.  There  is  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  in  thus  coming 
together,  looking  in  each  other's  faces  and 
hearing  each  other's  voices.  In  the  heat  of 
the  conflict  with  the  marshaled  hosts  of  ignor- 
ance, each  at  his  post,  our  hearts  are  some- 
times discouraged,  and  we  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  our  work  and  the  nobility  of  our  pro- 
fession, which  have  been  set  before  us  in  such 
glowing  words  ;  and  it  does  us  good  to  hear 
them.  For  all  our  discouragements  do  not 
come  from  outside — too  many  within  our 
own  ranks  fail  to  apprehend  the  real  mean- 
ing of  education,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
deny  even  that  there  exists  a  science  of  edu- 
cation ;  others  never  get  beyond  the  bread- 
and  butter  theory;  and  we  need  to  hold  up 
to  each  other  the  highest  ideals,  and  receive 
the  inspiration  that  will  help  us  to  realize 
them.  We  shall  have  before  us  some  of  the 
perennial  questions  upon  success  or  failure 
in  solving  which  so  much  depends.  The 
flrst  speaker  made  reference  to  compulsory 
law  ;  sometimes  I  wonder  whether  some  form 
of  it  might  not  help  us  in  many  lines  of  our 
work.  Of  course  it  is  better  if  we  can  make 
the  school  so  inviting  that  the  child  will 
wish  for  it — and  this  ideal  should  be  kept 
in  view  in  our  Institutes  for  teachers  \  but  I 
fear  sometimes  we  discard  in  practice  the 
very  principles  of  which  we  boast.  I  am 
always  pleased  to  hear  stress  laid  upon  the 
moral  element — the  teacher  should  be  moral- 
ity incarnate;  but  here  too  sometimes,  in 
the  haste  and  scramble  for  place,  the  mod- 
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est  and  conscientious  teacher  is  passed  by. 
Notwithstanding  all  shortcomings,  however, 
we  feel  we  are  engaged  in  a  noble  work,  whose 
past  history  is  one  of  progressive  advance- 
ment, which  gives  us  a  reasonable  confidence 
in  expecting  from  the  future  still  greater 
results.  He  added  a  word  of  welcome  to 
those  members  who  have  often  met  in  this 
Association  in  former  years,  and  closed  with 
a  repeated  acknowledgment  of  the  welcome 
extended,  and  the  assurance  that  Bedford 
would  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  our  ex- 
perience. 

The  National  Hymn  was  sung,  after  which 
Prof.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster,  chair- 
man, made  the  following  report  from  the 

DR.  HIGEEE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Pentfa 

State  Teachers'  Association : 

When  the  Dr.  Higbce  Memorial  Committee 
was  appointed  in  July  last  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
with  plenary  powers  in  the  matter  of  a  Me- 
morial to  our  lat^  revered  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  it  was  thought  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  original  suggestion,  a 
Monument  might  be  erected  upon  the  Capitol 
erounds  at  Harrisburg.  Your  Committee,  after 
full  inquiry  of  the  proper  authorities,  learned 
that  this  honor,  eminently  merited  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  State  Legislature,  had  been 
denied  by  that  body  to  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Hon, 
Thomas  Mifflin  and  Gen.  John  W.  Geary. 
The  precedent  of  such  refusal  to  the  Chief 
Executive  made  it  clear  that  no  similar  request 
would  be  granted  in  the  case  of  any  officer 
under  the  State  Government  of  lower  rank  than 
Governor,  however  exalted  his  character  or 
valuable  his  services  to  the  Commonwealth. 
They  therefore  abandoned  this  hope,  and  de- 
cided upon  the  following  form  of  Memorial, 
which  is  the  most  unique  in  kind,  and  will,  we 
believe,  prove  the  most  effective  in  result  in  the 
history  of  Education  in  America. 

I.  Monument  of  Granite,  suitably  inscribed, 
at  the  grave  of  Dr.  Higbee  at  Emmitsburg, 
Maryland.  This  Memorial  stone  is  a  single 
block,  weighed  over  twelve  tons  when  received 
from  the  quarry  and  nearly  nine  tons  when  fin- 
ished and  placed  in  position  in  Mountain  View 
Cemetery.  The  design,  suggested  and  approved 
bv  the  family  of  Dr.  Higbee,  is  a  massive  pol- 
ished cross  thrown  upon  the  natural  rock.  No  let- 
ter, mark,  or  character  of  any  kind  is  -seen  from 
this  point  of  view.  The  grand  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith  stands  out  in  its  simplicity  and 
power.  No  word  is  needed.  Nothing  less 
should  tell  its  story  at  Dr.  Higbee's  grave. 
The  simple  inscription  is  upon  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rock,  the  letters  sunk  upon  a  polished 
surface.  It  gives  birth  and  death,  notes  ser- 
vice as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
makes  statement,  "  Erected  by  the  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania.*'  and  adds  the  single  line  of 
epitaph,    "O    man    greatly    beloved!"      The 


Monument  is  the  work  of  Herman  Streckcr,  the 
naturalist  and  artist,  of  Reading,  who  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of 
Dr.  Higbee. 

2.  A  life-size  Bust  in  Bronze,  with  suitable 
pedestal,  to  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Harrisburg,  this  to  be  in 
lieu  of  the  memorial  which  it  was  at  first  thought 
might  be  placed  upon  the  Capitol  grounds.  The 
modelling  of  the  bust  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Henry  Manger,  a  German  artist  of  Philadelphia, 
who  modelled  the  bronze  statue  of  General 
Hartranft  at  Norristown,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Goethe,  unveiled  a  few  weeks  since  in 
Fairmount  Park,  and  who  is  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Strecker  the  foremost  artist  in  America  in 
this  line  of  work.  When  accepted  in  day  it 
will  be  cast  in  bronze;  but  the  model  is  of  es- 
sential importance,  and  for  this  your  Committee 
believe  they  have  secured  the  best  talent  and 
skill  available  in  the  country. 

3.  A  life-size  Picture  of  Dr.  Higbee  was  made 
by  the  Ottman  Lithograph  Company  of  New 
York.  After  the  stone  had  been  repeatedly 
corrected  and  retouched  under  criticism  of  rel- 
atives and  friends  of  Dr.  Higbee,  to  render  iht 
likeness  as  accurate  as  possible,  12,500  copies 
were  printed,  of  which  8,000  have  already  b«en 
distributed  to  the  schools  and  the  schod 
ofBcers  of  Pennsylvania.  A  copy  of  this  por- 
trait, retouched  in  crayon  by  an  artist  friend  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  and  framed  in  gold  of  chaste  and 
elegant  design,  now  graces  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  makes  his  presence 
there  a  constant  inspiration  to  those  whose  good 
fortune  it  was  to  know  him  well.  A  copy,  also 
retouched  in  crayon  and  handsomely  framed, 
has  been  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Universitv 
of  Vermont,  to  the  Heidelberg  College  of  Til- 
fin,  Ohio,  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College,  and  to  the  schools  at 
Mercersburg  and  Lancaster  with  which  Dr. 
Higbee  was  at  one  time  connected.  A  copy  of 
the  picture,  suitably  framed,  has  been  placed 
in  the  office, — or  home,  where  no  other  office  is 
provided,— K)f  each  of  the  County,  City,  Bor- 
ough, and  Township  Superintendents  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  copy  of  the  picture  has  been  sent 
to  every  school  in  the  State,  so  far  as  the  Com* 
mittee  has  been  able  to  learn,  which  has  made 
contribution  to  the  Memorial  Fund,  and  thous- 
ands of  these  life-like  portraits  have  been  framed 
and  placed  permanently  upon  the  walls  of 
school  rooms  everywhere  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  accompanying  pages  (a  four-page 
circular,  containing  opinions  from  school  officers 
and  others,  written  alter  receiving  portraits  and 
volumes,)  speak  for  many  who  have  been  ii^ 
warm  sympathy  with  this  good  work ;  who  have 
given  of  their  own  and  encouraged  others  to 
give,  that  they  might  aid  in  perpetuating  the  in- 
fluence of  a  life  at  once  so  noble,  so  rare,  so 
full  of  self-sacrifice,  and  an  inspiration  of  such 
extraordinary  power  to  others.  We  all  know, 
in  our  individual  experience,  that  a  life-like 
picture  in  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school, 
IS  more  highly  prized,  and  is  really  of  much 
greater  value  to  us,  than  any  shaft  or  other 
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memorial  stone  in  the  cemetery  or  elsewhere 
that  may  have  cost  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thous- 
and times  as  much  money.  Tne  one  is  life,  or 
at  least  suggestive  of  the  realism  of  life;  the 
other  but  stone  and  usually  suggesting  little  be- 
sides, unless  carved  into  forms  of  life.  Hence 
the  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  put  the  strong 
face,  the  noble  head  of  Dr.  Higbee — his  "coun- 
terfeit presentment" — into  as  many  centres  of 
educational  influence  as  possible  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. On  the  walls  of  school-rooms  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  these  pictures  will  for  many 
years  perpetuate,  as  only  face  and  form  can  do 
this,  his  loving  presence  and  personality. 

4.  The  Memorial  Volume,  containing  tributes 
of  loving  memory  and  selections  from  the 
writings,  addresses,  and  letters  of  Dr.  Higbee. 
This  Volume  is  designed  to  accompany  each 
picture  sent  out  by  the  Committee,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  the  limit  of  Ten  Thousand  ( 10,000) 
copies,  of  which  nearly  8,000  have  already  been 
distributed.  In  printing  it  three  tons  of  paper 
were  used.  The  contents  of  its  one  hundred 
and  sixty  solid,  double-column,  royal  octavo 
pages  would  make  an  average  book  of  500  to 
600  pages.  This  is  best  of  all!  Money  can 
bay  marble  and  granite.  Genius  and  skill  can 
shape  it  into  forms  of  beauty.  Artists  can  make 
pictures  that  speak,  and  cut  stone  or  mould 
oronze  into  forms  of  breathing  life.  But  human 
hearts  only,  sympathetic,  grateful,  and  loving, 
can  build  a  monument  like  this  Memorial  Vol- 
ume. In  it  for  the  true  teacher  there  is  more  of 
inspiration,  of  quickening  power,  of  suggestive 
thought  towards  the  higher  things  of  his  pro- 
fession than  in  almost  any  other  pedagogical 
work  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  a  book  from 
which  Pennsylvania  teachers  especially  should 
get  great  good,  and  in  which,  in  the  fact  that  it 
presents  the  life  and  work  of  their  lamented 
Chief,  they  may  feel  a  deep  interest  and  an 
honorable  pride. 

The  problem  submitted  to  the  Memorial 
Committee  presented  these  questions:  ''How 
can  this  Memorial  Fund  be  so  expended  as  to 
make  more  real  for  a  generation  to  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  indeed  to  all  of  us  who 
knew  and  loved  him,  the  amiable  and  attractive 
personality  of  Dr.  Higbee?"  and — what  is  of 
greater  importance — "  How  can  it  aid  in  per- 
petuating his  influence,  positive  and  vitalizing, 
u  the  world  of  education,  morals,  and  religion?" 
We  have  tried  to  answer  these  questions  wisely, 
and  in  such  manner  that  the  work  done  should 
commend  itself  to  the  Sfate  as  realizing,  in  part 
at  least  and  so  far  as  lies  within  our  power,  the 
poroose  of  the  Memorial.  Our  thanks  are  due 
ana  are  hereby  gratefully  tendered  to  the  men 
and  women,  and  to  the  children  in  the  schools 
—to  all  warm-hearted  and  generous  souls — 
who  have  given  to  the  Committee  their  unfail- 
ing aid  and  encouragement.  It  is  true  that, 
perhaps  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  received 
more  than  they*  have  given ;  if  so,  they  have 
again  but  realized  the  promise  of  the  Master. 
The  record  of  credits,  as  found  below,  amounts 
to  ^540.08,  the  debits  to  $4,647.76,  showing 
outlay  somewhat  beyond  receipts.  The  cost  of 
casting  the  Bust  in  bronze  is  not  here  included, 


but  from  the  pictures  and  books  yet  on  hand  it 
is  confidently  expected  that  though  money  wiU 
be  obtained  to  make  good  the  small  deficit  just 
named  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  this,  the  only  item 
of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done.  The  Bust 
can  be  cast  in  plaster, — after  the  model  is  finally 
approved. — so  that  it  can  be  furnished  to 
schools  or  to  persons  desiring  it  at  a  cost  of 
from  five  to  ten  dollars. 

Your  Committee  report  their  work  nearly 
completed.  It  has  required  much  time  and 
diligent  attention.  Both  have  been  given 
without  hesitation.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love. 
We  can  but  wish  that  it  were  better  done. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
J.  P.  McCaskey,    M.  J.  Brecht,    H.  W.  Fishek, 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,         Geo.  M.  Philips. 

Memorial  Commiiiee* 


RECEIPTS  OF  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

In  cases  where  funds  were  remitted  by  the 
Superintendent,  the  condensed  statement  here 
given  credits  the  total  amount  received  from 
county  or  city  in  his  name ;  in  other  cases  the 
credits  are  to  the  individuals  named  on  the 
books  of  the  Fulton  National  Bank  of  Lan- 
caster, the  depository  of  the  fund.  Thirty- 
four  cities  and  towns,  sixty-one  counties, 
eleven  State  Normal  Schools,  all  the  men  who 
are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  and  others  who 
were  pupils,  friends,  and  admirers  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee, have  contributed  to  this  noble  fund,  thus 
making  it  a  tribute  of  generous  regard  from  the 
entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  character, 
worth,  and  influence  of  the  great  man  in  whose 
honor  it  was  suggested, — ^the  fragrance  of  whose 
rare  life  and  the  memory  of  whose  good  works 
it  must  perpetuate  for  generations.  Such  honor 
to  an  educator  of  power  is  one  of  the  best  influ- 
ences  of  our  time.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  amount  received  at  the  bank  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memor- 
ial Committee  up  to  August  loth,  1891. 

Cities  and  Boroughs. 

Allegheny  City,  John  Morrow $8  26 

AshUnd,  W.  C.  Estlcr 15  00 

Butler,  E.  Mackcy 50  00 

Carbondale,  John  J.  Forbes 30  00 

Columbia,  S.  H.  Hoffman a  00 

Dunmore,  L.  R.  Fowler 1 1  50 

Erie,  H.  S.  Jones 57  17 

Harrisbuig,  L.  O.  Foose 50  44 

Hazleton,  D.  A.  Harman 41   12 

Honesdale,  G.  W.  Twitmyer 14  31 

Huntingdon,  L.  S.  Shimmell 19  20 

Johnstown,  T.  B.  Johnston ^7  77 

Lancaster  High  School  and  others  ....  25  90 

Lebanon,  J.  T.  Nitraucr 18  50 

LockHavcn,  John  A.  Robb.  .       ....  1875 

Mahanoy  City,W.  L.  Balentine 12  10 

Nanticoke,  C.  B.  Miller I  50 

New  Castle,  F.  M.  Bullock 20  04 

Oil  City,  C.  A.  Babcock 40  75 

Phcenixville,  H.  F.  Leister      14  21 

Pittsburgh,  H.  W.  Fisher 16  00 

Pottstown,  W.  W.  Rupert 9  25 

Pottsville,  B.  F.  Patterson 34  49 
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Reading,  S.  A.  Baer ^lo  oo 

Scranton,  Geo.  W.  Phillips 9^  34 

Shamokin,  W.  F.  Harpel 35  oo 

Sharon,  J.  W.  Canon 20  91 

Shenandoah,  L.  A.  Freeman I?  25 

South  Easton.  Samuel  E.  ShuU 20  08 

Steelton,  L.  £.  McGinnes 5  25 

Tamaqua,  R.  F.  Ditchbum 27  00 

Titusville,  R.  M.  Streeter 15  00 

Willi  amsport,  S.  Transeau  .......  60  19 

York,  W.  H.  Shelley 30  18 

Receipts  from  Counties, 

Adams,  Aaron  Sheely |i9  7^ 

Adams,  J.  W.  Thoman 16  26 

Allegheny,  Samuel  Hamilton 161  82 

Armstrong,  M.  Bowser 43  00 

Beaver,  J.  G.  Hillman 56  86 

Berks,  D.  S.  Keck 70  47 

Berks,  W.  M.  Zechman 60  88 

Blair,  John  H.  Likens 18  80 

Bradford,  G.  W.  Ryan 100  00 

Bucks,  W.  H.  Slotler 46  25 

Butler,  W.  G.  Russell 26  63 

Cambria,  J.  W.  Leech 130  00 

Cameron,  Ella  Herrick 3  98 

Carbon,  T.  A.  Snyder 118  30 

Centre,  D.  M.  Wolf 29  31 

Chester,  Jos.  S.  Walton 43  43 

Clarion,  C.  F.  McNutt .  29  00 

Clearfield,  Matt.  Savage 35  10 

Clinton,  D.  M.  Brungard 15  25 

Columbia,  J.  S.  Grimes 55  19 

Crawford,  J.  W.  Sturdevant 2  68 

Crawford,  Geo.  L  Wright 55  75 

Cumberland,  A.  J.  Beitzel 17  58 

Dauphin,  R.  M.  McNeal 29  47 

Delaware,  A.  G.  C.  Smith 76  22 

Elk,  C.  J.  Swift 21  05 

Erie,  Thos.  C.  Miller 29  79 

Fayette,  L.  M.  Herrington 4  00 

Forest,  Geo.  W.  Kerr 5  00 

Franklin,  F.  H.  Slyder 39  60 

Fulton,  H.  W.  Peck 27  25 

Greene,  A.  J.  Waychoff 32  50 

Huntingdon,  M.  G.  Brumbaugh 48  04 

Huntingdon,  S.  G.  Rudy 6  95 

Indiana,  A.  M.  Hammers 40  98 

Juniata,  W.  E.  Auman 18  98 

Lackawanna,  N.  S.  Davis 97  68 

Lancaster,  M.  J.  Brecht 339  09 

Lawrence,  J.  R.  Sherrard 5  cx) 

Lawrence.  J.  M.  Watson n  55 

Lebanon,  John  W.  Snoke 32  50 

Lehigh,  J.  O.  Knauss 2  53 

Luzerne,  J.  M.  Coughlin 32  97 

Lycoming,  Chas.  Lose 73  63 

McKean,  W.  P.  Eckels 11  95 

Mercer,  S.  H.  McCleery 36  82 

Mifflin,  J.  A.  Myers 27  38 

Monroe,  J.  W.  Paul 19  87 

Montgomery,  R.  F.  Hoffecker 94  26 

Montour,  W.  D.  Steinbach 31  00 

Northampton,  J.  H.  Werner 57  00 

Northumberland,  W.  E.  Bloom 59  73 

Perry,  E.  U.  Aumiller 95  ^4 

Potter,  H.  H.  Kies 26  00 

Schuylkill,  Geo.  W.  Weiss 102  52 

Snyder,  C.  W.  Hermann 5  80 

Sullivan,  M.  R.  Black 21  01 

Susquehanna,  W.  B.  Gillette 28  04 

Tioga,  M.  F.  Cass xo8  84 


Tioga,  H.  E.  Raesly I7  43 

Union,  B.  R.  Johnson  .    .    *    • 10  00 

Venango,  Geo.  B.  Lord 14  00 

Warren,  H.  M.  Putnam 54  55 

Washington,  Geo.  A.  Spindler 38  85 

Wayne,  J.  H.  Kennedy 2990 

Westmoreland,  G.  H.  Hugus 27  60 

Yoik,  H.  C.  Brenneman 41  40 

State  Normal  Schools. 

Bloomsburg,  J.  P.  Welsh 621 

California,  T.  B.  Noss 5  31 

Clarion,  A.  J.  Davis 10  00 

Indiana,  Z.  X.  Snyder s    .    .  10  31 

Kutztown,  N.  C.  Schacflfer 7  75 

Lock  Haven,  James  Eldon 6  00 

Mansfield,  D.  C.  Thomas 12  30 

Millcrsville,  E.  O.  Lyte 20  00 

Shippensburg,  G.  M.  D.  Eckels 12  70 

Slippery  Rock,  J.  E.  Morrow      5  00 

West  Chester,  Geo.  M.  Philips 35  «> 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Harrisburg,  Pa $10  00 

J.  Q.  Stewart,  Harrisburg,  Pa 10  oa 

Jacob  Heyser,  Harrisburg,  Pa 10  00 

Henry   Houck,  Harrisburg,  Pa 5  oo 

J.  P.  Giles,  Harrisburg,  Pa 5  00 

A.  D  Glenn,  Harrisburg,  Pa 5  00 

Jos.  K.  Bolton,  Harrisburg,  Pa 2  50 

Other  Contributions. 

W.  A.  Montgomery,  Chicago,  III |20  00 

Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Reading,  Pa 10  00 

Supt.  E.  Mackey.  Butler 10  00 

Geo.  F.  Mull,  Lancaster,  Pa 10  00 

H.  L.  Higbee,  Visalia,  Cal 1000 

C.  W.  Car  many,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ...  10  00 

Edward  Brooks,  Philadelphia 5  co 

L.  H.  Steiner,  Baltimore,  Md .  5  00 

Sarah  H.  Bundell,  Lancaster,  Pa 5  00 

Mary  Martin,  Lancaster,  Pa 5  00 

Emma  Powers,  Lancaster,  Pa 5  00 

Harford  S.O.  School,  J.  M.  Clark  .    ...  1200 

Chester  Springs  S.  O.  School 6  oo- 

St.  Paul's  Orphan  Home,  Butler 3  00 

Joseph  Pomeroy,  Harrisburg 4  00 

Jno.  P.  Hunsecker,  Downingtown  ....  2  00 

Bethany  Orphan's  Home,  Womelsdorf  .    .  i  00 

Rachel  F.  Jackson,  Lancaster,  Pa 2  00 

Clarion  Coll.  Institute,  W.  W.  Deatrick  .  .  3  00 

J.  H.  and  E.  E.  Michener,  Philadelphia  .  3  oO" 

Sales  of  Pictures,  not  otherwise  credited  .  .  12  07 

Interest  on  account  at  Bank 35  ^ 

Total ^4355  08 

Herman  Strecker,  Reading,   (Contribution 

to  Bust) 125  CO 

J.   P.   McCaskey,  Lancaster,  (Framed  Pic- 
tures and  Traveling  Expenses,  etc.)    .  60  00 

Total $4540  08 


EXPENSES   AS    PER    VOUCHERS. 

Printing,    Binding,    Expressage,  •  Mailing, 

(Warfel  &  Geist,  J.  L.  Lyte)  ....  ^804  26 

Ottmann   Lithograph  Company 806  20- 

Retouching  Lithographs  in  Ci;ayon  ....  30  00 

Framing  and  Shipping  Portraits 786  40 

Megargee  Paper  Mills 364  92 
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Wickersham  Printing  Company $417  98 

Binding  500  Memoml  Volumes  in  Qoth  .      112  00 

Monument  at  Emmitsburg 828  00 

Modelling  Bust  in  Gay 300  00 

Engraver's  Blocks,  Memorial  Stone   ...        50  00 
Framing  Pictures  for  Lancaster  Schools  and 
expenses  of  travel  in  connection  with 
Lithograph.     (This  bill  is  donated  to 

the  Fund) 60  00 

Expenses    of    Mailing,  Travel,  etc...   Re- 
funded      ...        88  00 


Total 


.  M647  76 
4540  08 


1 107  68 

This  deficit  of  $107.68  and  sum  of  f  2  50  needed 

for  casting  in  Bronze,  will,  it  is  thought,  be  read- 

«  ily  made  up  from  the  distribution  of  Portraits 

and  Volumes  that  yet  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 

Committee. 

Prof.  Eckels  :  Though  the  work  of  the 
Dr.  Higbee  Memorial  Committee  is  not  yet 
finished,  I  think  that,  with  the  adoption  of 
this  report,  there  should  be  some  definite 
expression  of  the  approval  of  the  Pennsylva- 
Dia  State  Teachers'  Association.  I  move, 
therefore, that  the  report  be  adopted,and  that 
the  Association  express  its  hearty  approval 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
lilemorial  Committee. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  the  report  adopted. 

MEMORIAL  TO  EDUCATORS. 

Supt.  Brecht  :  After  listening  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  noble  response  by  the  educators 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  call  of  the  Dr.  Hig- 
bee Memorial  Committee,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  has  arrived  to  form  some  plan 
for  continuing  this  commemorative  move- 
ment on  a  broader  scale,  and  extending  it 
to  the  other  great  men  whose  names  are 
linked  with  the  educational  progress  of  our 
state.  The  motion  I  am  about  to  make  is 
of  course  not  intended  to  interfere,  and 
need  not  in  any  way  conflict,  with  any  spe- 
cial memorial  which  may  be  thought  desir- 
able ;  but  the  names  of  Stevens,  Burrowes, 
Wickersham,  and  others,  must  not  only  be 
unforgotten,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  place 
their  lives  and  example  before  our  children  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  acknowledge  our 
debt  of  gratitude  for  their  eminent  services. 
I  therefore  move  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  who  shall  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation some  feasible  plan  for  awakening 
the  people  of  the  State  to  a  proper  appreci- 
ation of  the  character  and  value  of  the  work 
of  these  great  educators. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  :  I  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that   I  am  sorry  this 


movement  should  be  presented  in  this  form. 
I  have  always  found  it  best  to  attempt  but 
one  thing  at  a  time ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
one  thing  specially  appropriate  at  this  time 
would  be  a  motion  with  definite  reference 
to  our  late  fallen  chief.  I  will  be  found 
second  to  none  in  doing  honor  to  any  of  the 
great  men  who  have  been  named,  and  others 
whose  names  are  entitled  to  be  placed  in 
the  same  list ;  but  at  this  time,  and  more 
particularly  in  view  of  the  work  which  has 
just  been  reported  upon  and  so  successfully 
done,  I  believe  we  ought  to  concentrate  the 
memorial  effort  of  this  year  upon  one  name 
— that  of  James  P.  Wickersham. 

Supt.  Brecht  :  If  the  committee  should 
be  ordered,  let  their  instructions  allow  them 
large  powers  j  and  if  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Wickersham  prefer  to  limit  the  work  to  him 
for  the  present,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept 
that  plan.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  in- 
terfere with  any  movement  to  honor  him  as 
he  deserves,  and  I  did  hot  think  the  propo- 
sition as  made  could  do  so ;  but  if  the  As- 
sociation think  otherwise,  of  course  I  am 
satisfied. 

The  Chair  :  If  no  objection  is  made,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  committee  (if 
appointed)  may  recommend  that  we  take  up 
but  one  memorial  at  this  time. 

An  amendment  by  Prof.  Brumbaugh,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  Committee  to 
nine,  was  accepted. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher  :  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  not  the  time  for  such  a  motion.  It  would 
be  in  place  at  the  Memorial  Session  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  By  all  means  this 
session's  work  should  be  concentrated  upon 
commemorating  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  man  so  recently  taken  from  us ;  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  postpone  this 
whole  matter  until  after  the  memorial  services. 

Mr.  Brecht:  The  object  was  to  save  time, 
and  have  the  committee  prepared  to  report 
then  or  earlier. 

Mr.  Passmore  :  This  is  the  best  time  to 
settle  it,  and  I  feel  assured  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  this  year's  work  should  be 
concentrated  as  suggested.  We  will  not  for- 
get the  others ;  those  who  are  foremost  in 
honoring  Wickersham  to-day  will  be  found 
in  the  front  when  Burrowes,  and  Stevens, 
and  Wolf,  and  others  come  before  us  in 
their  proper  time  and  place ;  but  let  us  do  to- 
day's  work  now. 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  President  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  full  attendance  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  Association,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed till  afternoon. 
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TUESDAY    AFTERNOON. 


PROF.  Hall  led  the  Association  in  sing- 
ing "  Over  There*'  and  Miss  Ida  M. 
Lindsay,  of  Pittsburgh  sang  *'  Consider  the 
Lilies,'*  after  which  Vice-President  Miss 
Mary  L.  Dunn  took  the  Chair,  and  Presi- 
dent Philips  delivered  the  following  Inau- 
gural address — subject, 

A  QUARTER  OF  A   CENTURY  OF    PUBLIC 
EDUCATION    IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  Before  me  lies  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Report  of  1866,  the  first 
report  issued  by  Superintendent  Wickersham, 
whose  lamented  death  since  our  last  meeting 
has  suggested  the  subject  of  this  address.  I  do 
not  intend  to  dwell  upon  the  life  or  services  of 
our  great  leader  in  public  education — that  will 
be  done  at  a  later  session  by  those  who  have 
known  him  longer  and  better  than  myself.  I 
would  merely  call  attention  to  the  work,  and  I 
trust  the  progress,  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Pennsylvania  since  Dr.  Wickersham  took 
charge  of  it  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  these 
years  is  what  I  call  the  material  progress  in  ed- 
ucation which  they  have  brought  us.  In  1866 
the  total  cost  of  the  Public  School  System  of 
the  State  was  a  little  more  than  four  millions  of 
dollars;  this  year  it  will  exceed  thirteen  millions; 
and  if  we  compare  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  to-day  with  that  of  the  "war-money"  of 
1866,  we  shall  find  that  our  annual  expenditure 
for  public  schools  has  increased  at  least  four- 
fold during  these  twenty- five  years.  Of  this  in- 
crease the  largest  part  has  gone  into  school 
buildings,  grounds,  etc.;  for  while  the  expendi- 
ture for  salaries  of  teachers  has  not  trebled 
during  these  years,  the  annual  outlay  for  build- 
ings, grounds,  etc.,  has  more  than  quadrupled. 
In  1806  the  salaries  of  teachers  were  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  outlay  for  schools;  now  they  are 
scarcely  more  than  half  of  that  outlay.  As  a 
conseauence  of  these  generous  expenditures 
the  value  of  the  public  school  property  in  this 
State  has  increased  from  ten  to  thirty- seven 
millions  of  dollars.  The  column  of  statistics 
headed  "Number  of  School  Houses  Unfit  for 
Use'*  is  no  longer  found  in  the  State  report,  and 
the  complaints  of  buildings,  grounds  and  furni- 
ture bemg  totally  unfitted  for  their  purpose, 
which  twenty- five  years  ago  was  so  prominent 
in  the  report  of  every  superintendent  in  the 
State,  have  now  almost  enurely  disappeared. 

Unfortunately  the  salaries  of  teachers  have 
not  increased  m  these  proportions.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  male  teachers  has  increased  but 
15  per  month  and  is  still  under  $40,  while  that 
of  the  female  teachers,  after  an  increase  of  $4 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  now  but  a  few  cents 
more  than  $30  per  month.  Think  of  it! — the 
25,000  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  received  last 
year  an  average  salary  of  but  I248  for  the  year's 
work !  Besides,  this  is  but  an  average,  and  few 
things  are  more  deceptive  than  averages.  To 
bring  the  average  up  to  this  munificent  sum, 


you  must  count  in  the  salaries  of  the  2,500 
teachers  of  Philadelphia,  of  1,600  more  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Allegheny  county,  and  of  those  in 
other  cities  and  more  liberal  counties  who  re- 
ceive a  fairer  compensation.  More  than  half 
the  teachers  of  the  State  received  salaries  of 
less  than  $200,  a  thousand  of  them  were  paid 
from  $100  to  $125,  while  two  hundred  and  fifty 
more  received  less  than  f  ico  for  the  year's  work. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  teachers  do  not  prepare 
themselves  better  before  beginning  to  teach, 
that  they  do  not  subscribe  for  educational  jour- 
nals, that  they  do  not  buy  books  on  teaching, 
that  they  do  not  attend  such  educational  meet- 
ings as  this?  Why,  the  281  teachers  of  this 
county  of  Bedford,  in  which  we  are  meeting, 
received  according  to  the  State  report  for  the 
year  1890  an  average  annual  salary  of  less  than 
$175.  Do  they  not  deserve  credit  for  attending  * 
this  meeting  in  such  numbers  as  are  here  pres- 
ent ?    [Applause.] 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  the  discourag- 
ingly  low  rate  of  increase  in  teachers'  salaries, 
the  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  in  increasing 
the  State  appropriation  to  the  public  schools 
from  two  to  five  millions  of  dollars  per  year  is 
especially  gratifying.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  real  and  avowed  object  of  the  increase 
was  not  to  increase  the  salanes  of  teachers,  nor 
even  to  increase  the  general  resources  of  the 
schools,  but  to  allow  the  school  districts  to  re- 
lieve the  present  burdens  of  local  taxation  by 
reducing  the  school  tax.  And  there  is  great 
danger  that  the  benefits  which  the  increase  in 
the  State  appropriation  ought  to  bring  to  the 
schools  will  be  largely  nullified  by  such  reduc- 
tions, and  especially  in  the  poor  sections  of  the 
State,  where  the  need  of  raising  salaries  is  the 
greatest.  The  most  important  duty  of  every 
superintendent,  of  every  friend  of  the  public 
schools,  for  the  next  year,  is  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  this  reduction  in  the  local  school  taxa- 
tion, in  anticipation  of  the  increased  aid  from 
the  State  which  is  to  begin  a  year  hence. 

But  why  mi^ht  not  State  aid  be  supplemented 
by  National  aid  ?  As  is  well  known,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  Congress  has  given 
to  every  new  State  a  generous  share  of  the  gov- 
ernment lands  within  the  State  for  the  support 
of  its  public  schools,  the  rule  for  many  years 
having  been  to  give  each  State  two  sections  in 
each  township,  or  one-sixteenth  of  all  the  public 
lands  in  the  State.  As  a  consequence  all  the 
western  States  beginning  with  Ohio  have  in- 
vested funds,  the  interest  of  which  helps  to  sup- 
port the  public  schools.  In  Indiana  this  fund 
IS  almost  1 10.000,000,  Illinois  and  Missouri  have 
more  than  f  10,000,000  each,  Minnesota  has  al- 
ready about  the  same  sum  and  her  unsold 
school  lands  will  eventually  double  this  amount 
It  is  probable  that  the  wiser  management  of 
their  school  lands  in  the  newer  States  will  give 
them  permanent  school  funds  even  larger  man 
these.  In  all  there  have  been  given  to  those 
States  for  this  purpose  90,000,000  acres,  more 
than  three  times  the  whole  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  States  should  not  have  these  grants  of 
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public  lands  to  enable  them  to  form  permanent 
public  school  endowments  ?  Why  must  we,  to 
-whom  all  the  public  lands  once  belonged,  give 
them  only  to  the  schools  of  the  younger  States? 
The  competition  of  western  agriculture  and  the 
thousands  of  foreigners  coming  every  year  into 
our  schools  to  be  educated  and  trained,  certainly 
make  our  needs  in  that  direction  quite  as  great 
as  those  of  any  part  of  the  country,  Now  is  the 
time  to  secure  this  land:  ere  long  it  will  be  all 
gone,  and  with  it  all  opportunity  to  obtain  this 
great  aid  to  the  public  schools  of  our  State. 

There  are  now  ab6ut  two  thousand  more  male 
and  seven  thousand  more  female  teachers  in 
the  State  than  there  were  twenty -five  years  ago. 
The  females  now  outnumber  the  males  two  to 
one.  This  disproportion  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  whether  aesirable  or  not,  will  continue  to 
grow  until  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  average  annual 
school  term  has  increased  from  5.69  to  7.38 
months,  but  this  is  another  instance  of  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  averages.  There  are  thousands 
of  schools  in  Pennsylvania  which  are  open  only 
six  months  of  the  year,  and  there  are  four 
whole  counties  with  not  a  single  school  having 
a  longer  term  than  this.  The  cities  and  large 
towns  generally  and  many  more  progressive 
rural  districts  have  as  long  school  terms  as  are 
profitable.  No  district  in  Sie  State  should  have 
less  than  eight  months  of  school,  and  the  legal 
minimum  term  should  be  increased  to  this 
length.  The  number  of  graded  schools  in- 
•creased  from  i  ,900  to  3,200,  a  gratifying  showing, 
and  the  recent  wide-spread  adoption  of  mded 
-courses  of  study  in  the  un^ded  schools,  with 
graduating  exercises  and  diplomas,  is  another 
important  step  forward. 

There  are  now  2,000,000  more  of  people  in 
Pennsylvania  than  there  were  in  1866,  but  there 
are  only  240,000  of  them  in  the  schools.  Then 
about  23  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  in  the 
schoob,  but  now  little  more  than  18  per  cent  is 
to  be  found  there.  The  official  report  of  the 
last  census  shows  that  during  the  last  decade 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania  increased  22.77 
per  cent,  while  her  gain  in  public  school  enroll- 
ment is  but  1.59  per  cent.*    So  far  as  the  statis- 

*Sute  Sopt.  Waller  in  a  letter  to  the  Census  Bu- 
Tean,  dated  March  13,  1891,  as  published  in  Census 
bulletin  No.  84,  says : 

*<  Permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  to  important 
facts  in  making  comparison  of  educational  statistics 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  change  was  made  in  the  statis- 
tics  of  Philadelphia  in  the  report  of  this  department 
for  1887,  and  has  been  adhered  to  in  all  subsequent 
reports,  reducing  the  reported  number  attending 
school  by  70,000,  or  from  177,853  in  1886  to  107,- 
807  in  1887.  It  was  seen  that  in  each  year  the 
average  attendance  was  reported  at  99,400.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  when  Philadelphia  reported 
**  nnmber  of  pnpils  registered  "  she  gave  the  sum  of 
names  on  all  the  rolls  of  the  several  schools.  Thus 
every  pupil  promoted  was  enrolled  more  than  once. 
All  promotions  are  therefore  included  in  the  number 
given.  When,  therefore,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
number  of  pnpils  in  Pennsylvania  in  1880  with  that 
of  1890,  the  increase,  from  the  tables,  appears  to  be 
in  your  bulletin  but  1.59  per  cent.,  while,  as  you  will 


tics  have  been  gathered,  this  is  the  very  lowest 
l^n  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population 
m  the  whole  country.  Think  of  it,  Pennsylvania 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list !  Is  it  not  high 
tim  e  that  we  had  a  compulsory  school  law  ?  Our 
friends  who  are  so  much  opposed  to  compulsory 
laws  have  now  had  more  than  half  a  century  to 
try  all  their  plans  of  getting  the  children  into 
the  schools.  Every  year  our  school  houses  and 
their  surroundings  have  grown  more  attractive, 
our  teachers  are  better,  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  better,  but  every  year  the  percentage  of 
attendance  grows  less. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  ascribe  this  to  the 
foreigners,  to  the  parochial  schools,  or  to  make 
any  other  excuse  for  it.  The  other  States  have 
these  influences  as  well  as  Pennsylvania.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  about  the  same  percentage  of 
increase  in  population  as  Pennsylvania,  but 
Massachusetts  has  an  efficient  compulsory 
school  attendance  law,  and  her  percentage  of 
increase  in  school  enrollment  since  1880  is 
eleven  times  as  great  as  ours.  We  have  trifled 
with  this  matter  long  enough.  An  efficient 
compulsory  school  law  reasonably  well  en- 
forced will  cure  this  great  and  dangerous  evil, 
and  nothing  else  will.  And  then  too,  you  do 
not  find  in  the  schools  more  than  70  pier  cent 
of  those  enrolled  there.  For  irregular  attend- 
ance, the  most  difficult  and  discouraging  of  all 
problems  that  teachers  have  to  face,  will  never 
be  remedied,  nor  nearly  so,  until  we  have  com- 
pulsory education. 

In  1866  there  were  three  State  Normal 
Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  with  buildings,  equip- 
ments, etc.,  costing  f  160,000,  and  with  a  total 
annual  attendance  of  2,000  students.  Now 
there  are  twelve  such  schools,  whose  buildings 
and  equipments  have  cost  f  2,000,000,  and  with 
an  annual  attendance  of  8.000  students.  Prob- 
ably the  Normal  Schools  of  no  other  State 
have  exerted  so  wide  an  influence  upon  the 
teachers  of  their  States  as  those  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  none  are  they  so  largely  attended  and 
so  popular  with  teachers  and  with  the  public. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  the  County  Institutes 
were  supported  wholly  by  the  teachers  who  at- 
tended them,  except  in  Chester  county,  where 

see  from  the  enclosed  sheet,  outside  of  Philadelphia 
it  has  been  10.24  per  cent.,  and  even  greater  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  basis  of  computation  of  attendance  in 
Philadelphia,  given  in  the  report  of  this  department, 
is  now  the  number  of  children  in  the  schools  at  the 
close  of  their  school  year  in  December.'' 

He  writes  again  under  date  of  March  24,  189 1,  as 
published  in  same  bulletin : 

"As  to  the  statistics  on  page  viii,  Report  of  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania,  for  1890, 
8491O55  is  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
State  outside  of  Philadelphia,  but  it  does  not  include 
any  repetitions  arising  from  promotions.  Philadel- 
phia's **  No.  of  pupils  in  school  at  end  of  year,"  1 16,- 
389,  is  the  number  in  attendance  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember. Philadelphia  is  not  under  our  general  school 
law,  but  has  a  body  of  legislation  specially  designed 
for  her;  hence  the  statistics  do  not  conform  to 
those  sent  in  from  the  rest  of  the  State,  There  is 
an  element  of  discrepancy,  but  it  is  much  smaller 
than  heretofore." 
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ten  years  before  the  people  had  petitioned  the 
legislature  to  authorize  the  county  superintend- 
ent to  draw  |2oo  per  year  from  the  county 
treasury  to  support  the  institute,  and  in  Lan- 
caster and  York  counties,  for  which  similar 
special  legislation  had  been  enacted  nine  years 
later.  But  very  soon  the  general  law  for  county 
support  of  the  institutes  was  passed,  and  upon 
this  basis,  through  the  wisdom  and  energy  of 
our  superintendents  and  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  teachers,  our  splendid  system 
of  county  and  local  institutes  has  grown  up. 
These  have  proved  not  only  to  be  of  very  great 
value  to  teachers  and  schools,  but  have  been  a 
powerful  means  of  awakening  public  interest 
and  advancing  public  sentiment  in  school 
affairs.  Long  before  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
began  it,  the  teachers'  institutes  of  Pennsylvania 
were  carrying  their  "University  Extension" 
into  every  comer  of  the  State.  It  will  be  a 
sorry  day  for  the  public  schools  when  our  pres- 
ent system  of  management  and  general  plan  of 
conducting  the  institutes  is  abandoned.  The 
powerful  influence  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Normal  School  has  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  school  management  in  the  last 

auarter  of  a  century,  and  further  progress  in 
lis  direction  is  rapidly  making. 
A  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  has  only 
served  to  verify  Dr.  Wickersham's  high  opinion 
of  the  county  superintendency,  expressed  in 
his  first  report  in  these  words:  "To  it,  more 
than  to  any  other  agency,  or  to  all  other  agen- 
cies combined,  we  owe  our  educational  progress 
during  the  past  twelve  years."  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  that  has  since  passed,  the 
genera^  (but  not  universal)  disposition  to  select 
superintendents  on  account  of  their  fitness  and 
to  retain  them  through  successive  terms  when 
efficient,  has  added  much  to  the  value  of  the 
office.  In  1866  Dr.  Wickersham  reported  but 
four  cities,  Easton,  Pottsville,  Reading,  and 
Scranton,  as  having  city  superintendents.  Now 
every  city,  and  almost  every  borough  having 
the  necessary  population  of  5,000,  has  its  super- 
intendent. The  same  wisdom  is  shown  in  their 
election  and  re-election  as  in  the  case  of  the 
county  superintendents,  and  they  have  done 
the  same  great  work  in  the  schools  under  their 
charge. 

More  than  a  page  of  Dr.  Wickersham's  first 
report  was  devoted  to  showing  the  necessity  of 
closer  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 
He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  local  super- 
intendent for  every  twenty  or  twenty-five 
schools.  But  unfortunately  the  wise  suggestion 
still  remains  unacted  upon— at  the  last  three 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  bills  simply  permit- 
ting such  districts  as  wished  to  employ  local 
superintendents  at  their  own  expense,  to  do  so 
having  been  persistently  defeated.  But  this 
measure  of  simple  justice  and  common  sense 
cannot  be  much  longer  delayed.  No  districts 
were  reported  as  furnishing  free  text-books  in 
1866;  now  2,500  schools  supply  all  text-books 
free  of  cost  to  their  pupils,  and  the  obvious 
merits  of  the  plan  will  soon  cause  its  wide 
adoption. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  of  recent  educational 


movements  is  the  formation  of  permanent 
county  organizations  of  school  directors  with 
annual  or  semi-annual  meetings.  A  State  Di- 
rectors* Association  will  soon  follow,  and  the 
educational  needs  and  demands  of  the  State 
will  not  be  slighted  at  Harrisbuig  as  they  have 
so  generally  bMn  in  the  past.  While  it  might 
not  be  wise  to  pay^  school  directors  for  their 
services,  the  expenses  incurred  by  directors  in 
attending  these  county  and  State  conventions^ 
should  certainly  be  paid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

While  educational  progress  in  Pennsylvania 
may  not  have  been  so  rapid  as  might  reason- 
ably have  been  expected  twenty-five  years  ago„ 
and  certainly  not  so  rapid  as  we  could  wish,. 
still  there  is  much  encouragement  in  it.  A 
careful  review  of  these  years  will  show  that 
superintendents  and  teachers  have  done  their 
part  of  the  work  nobly,  and  the  shortcomings 
have  almost  always  been  due  to  the  failure  of 
the  Legislature  to  do  its  duty,  or  to  a  low  stand- 
ard of  educational  sentiment  among  the  people. 
And  with  the  powerful  agencies  which  we  have 
seen  are  now  at  work,  we  may  look  for  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  these  directions. 

I  can  find  no  fitter  ending  for  this  paper  than 
the  words  with  which  the  greatest  educator  that 
Pennsylvania  has  ever  had,  closed  his  first  re- 
port as  State  Superintendent.  "The  State  has 
no  other  interest  that  begins  to  approach  in 
importance  the  interest  of  education.  In  this 
all  other  interests  are  involved.  When  well 
considered,  it  is  our  common  schools  that  must 
give  the  highest  success  to  our  farms,  our 
shops,  our  factories,  our  mercantile  interests ;  it 
is  our  common  schools  that  must  keep  pure  the 
ballot-box  and  make  the  jury-box  intelligent;  it 
is  our  common  schools  that  we  must  rely  upon 
to  put  thinking  muskets  into  the  hands  of  our 
soldiers,  and  thinking  men  into  the  halls  of 
legislation.  Popular  ignorance  is  the  bane  of 
republics.  It  is  this  that  prevents  the  growth  of 
republicanism  in  the  Old  World,  and  renders 
unstable  the  republics  of  South  America.  It  is 
this  that  made  possible  the  late  rebellion  in  our 
own  country,  and  more  than  all  causes  com- 
bined, threatens  the  future  permanency  of  its 
institutions.  All  the  acts  of  statesmanship 
should  be  exerted  to  guard  against  an  evil  that 
strikes  at  the  very  vitals  of  all  that  is  most  dear 
to  freemen.  Under  God,  I  believe  the  cause  of 
republican  government  in  this  country  depends 
for  solution  upon  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
free  education." 

CLOSER  SUPERVISION 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville,  made  a  ver- 
bal report  from  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  subject  referred 
to  them  with  instructions  under  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  passed  at  the  session  of  1890 : 

Resolved,  i,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  a  law  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Legislature,  providing  for  district  supervision  of 
public  schools. 

2.  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  this 
Association  be,  and  hereby  is,  instructed  to  ea- 
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-deavor  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  by  the 
Legislature,  providing  for  such  supervision. 

The  Committee  after  consultation  decided 
to  present  with  few  changes  the  bill  prepared 
for  the  last  Legislature.  Another  bill  for 
the  same  purpose  was  presented  in  the  House, 
but  was  reported  from  committee  with  a 
negative  recommendation.  The  bill  pre- 
pared by  our  Committee  was  substituted  on 
the  calendar,  and  took  the  usual  course,  be- 
ing passed  to  third  reading,  when  the  vote 
was  94  in  favor  and  36  against ;  but  failing 
to  receive  the  constitutional  majority  of  103, 
we  were  defeated.  It  was  intended  to  re- 
consider on  the  following  Tuesday,  but  one 
of  our  friends  made  the  motion  on  Friday 
previous  when  it  was  not  expected,  and 
there  being  but  6  votes  in  favor  and  8 
against,  the  bill  was  lost,  since  the  rule  of 
the  House  prevents  farther  reconsideration. 
Meanwhile  the  bill  had  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  passed  there  and  sent  over  to 
the  House ;  but  here  again  the  House  rule 
prevented  the  consideration  of  a  bill  the 
same  in  effect  as  one  already  voted  down. 
So  we  failed  for  the  time  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  next  attempt  will  succeed. 

STANDING  COMMIITEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Dr.  Lyte  also  reported  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation  upon  the  follow- 
ing clause  of  the  resolution  of  1890  creating 
said  Committee : 

And  furthermore,  that  this  Committee  be  in- 
stucted  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  so  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  Associ- 
ation as  to  provide  for  a  Standing  Committee 
on  Legislation,  with  properly  defined  duties,  to 
be  elected  annually ;  and  to  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation on  this  question  on  the  first  day  of  our 
next  meeting,  one  year  hence. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  the 
Committee  recommend  the  following  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

In  Article  V,  Section  i,  strike  out  the  word 
"  and,"  before  the  words  "  an  Enrolling  Com- 
mittee," and  add  the  following  to  the  Section  : 

"And a  Legislative  Committee  consisting  of 
five  members,  with  the  addition  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  an  ad- 
visory member." 

Also  add  to  Article  V.  the  following  Section  : 

"  Section  4.  The  Legislative  Committee  shall 
consider  all  measures  referred  to  it  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  such  measures  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  require  legislative  ac- 
tion, and  report  to  the  Association  the  result  of 
its  deliberations.  It  shall  also  endeavor  to 
secure  the  enactment  into  laws  of  such  measures 
as  are  recommended  by  the  Association  for  said 
purpose." 

Action  on  this  amendment  was  deferred 
until  to-morrow. 


DEFECTS  IN   PRESENT  METHOD   OF  LICENSING 
TEACHERS. 

Supt.  B.  C.  YouNGMAN,  Clearfield,  opened 
the  discussion.  He  said  it  was  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  method,  but  it  might  be  hard  to 
devise  anything  better.  He  continued  as 
follows : 

The  first  defect  suggested  is  the  publicity  of 
the  examinations.  In  the  country  this  works  as 
a  positive  hindrance  to  satisfactory  results.  The 
small  school-room  is  often  crowded  beyond  its 
capacity,  and  the  class  is  lost  in  the  crowd. 
This  gives  chances  for  prompting  the  weak,  and 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  timid.  The 
directors  only  should  be  admitted. 

A  second  defect  is  the  lack  of  anything  like 
a  definite  and  common  standard  of  qualification 
both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  There  are 
apparently  as  many  standards  as  there  are  ex- 
aminers. And  these  different  and  differing 
standards  are  themselves  subject  to  endless 
variations — they  may  go  up  or  they  may  go 
down,  as  the  changed  circumstances  may  dic- 
tate. If  there  is  any  wrong  resulting  from  this 
confusion,  the  innocent  applicant  is  the  victim. 
It  would  seem  that  a  certain  kind  and  degree 
of  unity  should  characterize  our  method  through- 
out the  Slate. 

A  third  defect  is  the  granting  of  provisional 
certificates.  This  practice  stamps  the  whole 
profession  with  the  brand  of  incompetency. 
Every  holder  of  a  provisional  license  carries 
about  the  evidence  of  his  lack  of  an  adequate 
teaching  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
and  proclaims  to  the  world  that,  in  the  high  and 
sacred  work  of  training  the  minds,  andTbuilding 
the  characters  of  the  rising  generation,  the 
legend,  "  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  highest  wisdom  and  authority 
in  the  realm  of  pedagogics.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  character  to  observe  just  here  that  the  only 
other  class  of  persons  licensed  by  the  year,  are 
the  saloon-keepers.  Teachers  are  engaged  in 
a  far  nobler  calling,  and  as  a  class,  are  mfinitely 
more  worthy  than  the  saloon- keepers,  and 
hence  are  deserving  of  a  more  honorable  clas- 
sification. 

A  fourth  defect  is  the  granting  of  permanent 
certificates.  I  have  in  mind  a  man  who  has 
been  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  these  ever- 
lasting licenses  for  a  number  of  years,  and,  so 
far  as  human  vision  can  penetrate  "the  house 
he  lives  in,"  it  fails  to  discover  any  life.  It  has 
transformed  him  into  something  very  like  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  so  that  he  is  incapable  of 
change,  either  oi  progression  or  retrogression. 
He  is  fixed,  immovable,  permanent,  suspended 
in  mid-air  like  Mohammed's  coffin,  having  no 
associations  with  living  men  and  attached  to 
nothing  but  his  life-tenure.  And  the  funny 
thing  about  it  is,  he  always  gets  there— always 
gets  a  school. 

A  fifth  defect  is  the  failure  to  recognize  college 
diplomas  as  permits  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  It  stands  to  reason  and  is  the  voice  of 
common  sense  that  college  graduates  are  at 
least  as  well  qualified  to  teach  as  graduates  of 
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our  High  Schools  and  State  Normals.  Facts 
will  not  justify  the  assumption  that  schools 
other  than  colleges  are  the  only  and  best  places 
to  fit  men  and  women  for  the  duties  of  the  school 
room.  It  is  putting  an  unnecessary  indignity 
on  a  college  man  to  compel  him  to  join  the  class 
of  applicants  and  sne  for  a  provisional  certificate 
in  order  to  teach.  It  is  believed  that  if  we 
had  more  men  and  women  in  the  teaching 
fraternity  who  have  had  the  training  and  dis- 
cipline of  college  life,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
true  educational  interests  of  the  State.  It  will 
not  be  controverted  that,  aside  from  uprightness 
of  character,  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
the  times  is  greater  maturity  of^mind,  more  gen- 
erous scholarship,  on  the  part  of  those  who  as- 
sume to  be  the  teachers  and  guides  of  our  child- 
ren. But  the  law  in  refusing  to  give  a  status 
to  college  diplomas  that  would  put  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  graduates  of  our  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  is,  in  a  just  and  unbiased  view 
of  the  case,  putting  a  premium  on  "  short  cuts" 
to  knowledge,  and  easy  transformation  of  im- 
mature and  uneducated  men  and  women 
into  teachers  among  men. 

Prof  W.  H  .Cover,  Altoona;  The  method 
we  have  may  have  been  the  best  practicable 
when  it  was  adopted,  and  met  the  needs  of 
that  day  \  but  there  have  been  few  changes  in 
it  since,  and  the  great  progress  made  in  other 
directions  has  left  it  behind,  so  we  find  it 
somewhat  defective.  For  instance,  in  some 
districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  proper 
time  and  care  to  examinations,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  applicants.  [He  read  from 
a  papw  the  account  of  an  examination  at 
Chartiers,  Allegheny  county.]  Perhaps  this 
was  the  largest  class  one  would  find  in  the 
State,  but  at  best  the  county  superintendents 
have  to  examine  on  an  average  150  to  250 
teachers  annually.  In  the  small  counties  it 
is  possible  to  give  the  work  sufficient  time 
tado  satisfactory  grading  of  certificates,  but 
where  the  numbers  run  up  to  700  or  800  it 
is  not  only  burdensome,  but  must  necessarily 
be  hurried.  The  law  requires  the  examina- 
tion to  be  held  in  ''each  district,"  and  in 
the  haste  and  worry  no  man  can  keep  his 
own  standard  from  varying  considerably — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  men 
and  counties.  You  have  heard  on  this  floor 
how  persons  hold  provisionals  in  one  place 
who  can  get  none  in  another,  or  professionals 
in  one  when  they  could  not  get  provisionals 
in  another;  I  have  heard  of  a  holder  of  a 
professional  who  could  not  make  even  a 
provisional  at  another  place.  Certainly  it 
is  desirable,  if  possible,  to  have  something 
more  like  uniformity  than  this.  Why  would 
not  something  like  this  be  practicable?  Let 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
have  two  Deputies  who  shall  prepare  and 
issue  to  Superintendents  the  questions  for 


examination ;  the  papers  to  be  returned  to 
them  after  examination  for  their  inspection, 
and  all  certificates  to  be  granted  by  these 
Deputies.  Would  not  this  unformity  of  ques- 
tions do  something  in  establishing  a  stand- 
ard ?  and  would  not  the  same  authority  pass- 
ing upon  all  the  papers  give  to  the  grade  of 
the  certificate  a  definite  value?  This  plan 
would  also  relieve  the  Superintendents,  giv- 
ing them  more  time  to  study  the  professional 
work  of  the  teachers  by  more  frequent 
visitation;  it  would  bring  the  supervising 
officers  nearer  to  the  life  of  the  school. 
Under  such  a  plan  there  would  be  about 
12,000  certificates  granted  the  first  year; 
the  first  or  highest  grade  might  be  made 
good  for  a  term  of  years,  the  second  and 
third  grades  reexamined  annually  as  now. 

Prof.  £.  W.  MooRE,  Braddocks:  I  am  glad 
the  subject  of  college  graduates  was  brought 
up.  I  take  issue  with  the  first  speaker  on 
that  matter.  College  men  are  not  so  well 
prepared  as  Normal  graduates  for  beginning 
their  work.  Besides,  many  are  admitted  to 
college  without  proper  preparation,  and  the 
course  there  does  not  and  cannot  lay  the 
proper  foundation  for  teaching  the  common 
branches.  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  college  graduates  failed  in  public 
school  work,  not  for  lack  of  ability,  but  of 
proper  training.  The  only  test  is  successful 
experience.  One  great  defect  in  our  method 
is  that  certificates  are  granted  for  only  one 
year — the  teachers  come  up  again  and  again, 
sick  and  worried  and  worn  out  by  work 
when  they  ought  to  be  resting,  until  we  are 
tempted  to  regard  the  whole  thing  as  an 
abomination  and  a  snare.  Once  in  two  or 
three  years  would  be  often  enough  to  exam- 
ine. I  know  of  a  teacher  who  has  been  ex- 
amined for  twenty- two  consecutive  years — 
surely  by  this  time  she  ought  to  have  either 
a  professional  certificate  or  none.  There  is 
something  wrong  in  a  system  where  such  a 
thing  is  possible.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
attempt  to  secure  uniformity  of  grade,  be- 
cause conditions  differ  so  widely  in  different 
counties  that  the  standard  cannot  be  the 
same.  Certificates  of  the  same  grade  will 
never  mean  the  same  thing  in  two  counties 
of  which  one  pays  ^25  per  month  and  the 
other  ^75.  We  cannot  have  uniformity  un- 
der such  conditions,  and  we  shall  do  wrong 
if  we  try  to  force  it.  We  want  to  look  less 
at  the  certificate,  and  more  at  what  the 
teacher  can  do.  The  Superintendent  who 
sees  the  work  must  be  depended  upon  to 
grade  the  teaching  power,  and  the  certificate 
which  is  No  i  there  should  be  held  to  be  the 
best  certificate. 
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Supt.  LucKEY,  Pittsburgh :  It  would  take 
a  powerful  magnifying  glass  to  discover  any- 
thing but  defects  in  the  present  method  of 
licensing  teachers.  I  have  been  at  war 
with  this  system  all  my  life,  and  hope  to  be 
till  one  of  us  dies.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
certificates,  and  the  marking  on  them;  I 
am  opposed  to  reexamination,  and  I  never 
do  examine  more  than  once  unless  the 
teacher  presents  himself  a  willing  sacrifice. 
I  have  always  contended  that  teaching  will 
never  be  a  profession  while  we  treat  its 
members  like  children.  It  takes  one  exam- 
ination to  make  a  man  a  lawyer,  or  a 
preacher,  or  a  doctor  for  life — why  not  a 
teacher?  Just  imagine  grading  a  lawyer 
like  this,  ''Ability  to  write  deeds,  2; 
Knowledge  of  criminal  law,  3."  Or  a  doc- 
tor: "Setting  bones,  4;  typhoid  fever,  2j^; 
measles,  5. "  Or  a  preacher,  (say  Dr.  Home 
here):  "Perseverance  of  the  saints,  3^; 
original  sin,  5."  [Laughter.]  Yes,  it  sounds 
ridiculous,  and  so  it  is,  but  no  more  so  for 
these  people  than  for  teachers — only  you 
are  used  to  the  one  and  not  the  other.  Sup- 
erintendents are  not  so  much  to  blame — it 
is  the  law  that  is  wrong;  of  course  they 
ought  not  to  obey  it — and  I  don't.  I  give 
certificates  once  and  endorse  them  aftei- 
wards  as  long  as  the  Board  and  the  teacher 
are  satisfied.  I  never  reexamine  unless  the 
teacher  wants  to  make  a  better  grade.  I 
never  examine  the  holder  of  a  professional 
from  another  county,  but  endorse  them  all 
—treating  my  brother  Superintendents  as  I 
would  wish  to  be  treated.  How  would  I 
help  the  matter?  Why,  I  would  have  but 
one  kind  of  teacher's  certificate,  and  it 
should  attest  that  the  holder  is  qualified  to 
teach,  and  should  be  good  anywhere  in  the 
Commonwealth.  When  we  get  educated 
np  to  that,  most  of  the  serious  defects  in  the 
method  will  disappear — and  not  before. 

Supt.  Hamilton  (Allegheny):  The  ex- 
tract read  from  our  local  paper  might  give 
the  impession  that  with  our  large  classes  the 
work  is  hurried :  I  wish  to  explain  that  at 
the  place  mentioned  I  had  four  or  five  com- 
petent assistants^  and  nothing  was  done  that . 
day  but  the  writing  of  the  papers  by  the 
class— they  were  gone  over  and*  reported 
upon  afterwards.  What  has  just  been  said 
by  way  of  comparison  with  other  professions 
could  only  apply  to  the  highest  grade  of 
teachers ;  under  present  conditions,  we  must 
employ  immature  and  inexperienced  persons 
to  fill  our  schools,  and  we  could  not  give 
them  the  final  professional  endorsement  pro- 
posed by  Supt.  Luckey.  The  annual  exami- 
nation is  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 


gain  a  step  upward.  Perhaps  we  need  a 
method  for  getting  rid  of  incompetents. 

Dr.  HoRNE:  Why  should  teachers  be  ex- 
amined, and  not  superintendents? 

Supt.  Luckey  :  That's  another  reason  why 
I  object  to  it.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  HoRNE':  Then  we  would  have  Luckey 
graded — '*  Gallantry,  2 ;  ability  to  crack 
jokes,  I  y^  ;  respect  for  law,  5."  [Laughter.] 
Seiiously,  however,  I  agree  with  him  thus 
far — that  it  is  not  right  to  subject  an  honest, 
faithful  teacher  to  annual  examination. 
There  is  many  a  good  teacher  who  is  defec- 
tive on  certain  lines,  and  always  will  be,  and 
it  is  not  wise  to  punish  them  by  this  ever- 
lasting grind,  nor  yet  to  drive  them  from 
the  profession.  Success  in  teaching  should 
be  the  standard;  and  the  superintendent 
would  know  more  about  that  by  examining 
less  and  visiting  more.  After  examining 
once,  why  not  do  as  Supt.  Luckey  says,  in- 
stead of  spoiling  the  teacher's  vacation  year 
after  year,  grinding  through  the  old  mill, 
with  no  result  other  than  some  trifling  error 
which  may  reduce  the  mark  and  with  it  the 
salary  ?  If  the  teacher  asks  for  examination, 
to  make  a  better  grade,  of  course  give  it ; 
otherwise,  grade  them  according  to  successful 
work,  and  stop  the  eternal  marking.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 

Supt.  Luckey  :  I  forgot  to  say  a  word  on 
college  graduates.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
the  diplomas  of  some  institutions,  b^t  not 
all.  Having  had  considerable  experience 
with  college  men,  I  now  give  certificates 
without  examination  to  graduates  of  Yale, 
Harvard,  and  other  leading  colleges;  but 
there  are  some  colleges  whose  papers  are  not 
sufficient  evidence.  Of  course,  some  college 
men  make  failures  in  teaching. 

Dr.  HoRNE:  Yes,  and  some  Normal 
graduates,  too.     [Laughter.] 

Dr.  Magill  :  The  trouble  is  that  our  ex- 
aminations do  not  determine  whether  or  not 
the  applicant  is  qualified  to  teach.  It  is  not 
alone  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  or 
ability  to  answer  questions  upon  it,  that 
tests  qualification  for  teaching.  One  of  the 
best  teachers  I  ever  knew  said  in  his 
quaint  way  that  three  things  are  required 
for  a  teacher:  i,  integrity;  2,  power  to 
control;  3  (and  least  important),  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  I  would 
not  emphasize  this  form  of  the  third  state- 
ment, but  there  is  truth  in  it.  Character  and 
power  of  control  are  essential,  and  without 
these  you  have  no  good  teacher.  About 
the  certificate,  while  in  theory  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  Mr.  Luckey,  I  think  in  practice 
we  are  not  ready  to  apply  it.     When  we  are 
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up  to  that,  we  shall  be  a  profession  indeed ; 
but  meanwhile  many  are  and  must  be  so 
young,  and  so  ill  prepared,  that  we  cannot 
have  what  we  would. 

Supt.  Walton;  The  average  father  and 
mother  with  a  sick  child  seek  the  best  phy- 
sician they  can  find,  regardless  of  money. 
If  a  man's  property  is  in  danger,  he  employs 
the  best  lawyer ;  dollars  and  cents  do  not 
stand  between  him  and  its  defense.  The 
devout  congregation  calls  the  best  minister, 
regardless  of  salary.  But  when  the  ed  ucation 
of  their  children  is  in  question,  these  same 
people  allow  cents  to  stand  between  them 
and  the  best  teacher.  Of  course  the  result 
is  that  our  children  are  taught  by  other  chil- 
dreriy  and  maturity  of  judgment  and  char- 
acter are  the  rare  exception  among  teachers. 
And  this  condition  of  things  will  continue 
as  long  as  we  are  compelled  to  issue  ''  pro- 
visional" licenses  to  imperfectly  qualified 
persons.  When  people  discover  that  teach- 
ing is  important  enough  to  be  as  well  paid 
as  the  doctor,  lawyer  and  minister,  we 
will  have  qualified  teachers.  Meanwhile  we 
could  raise  ihe  standard  of  the  provisional 
certificate  and  make  it  good  for  two  years 
unless  the  teaching  mark  fell  below  a  given 
standard.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years  the  good  teacher  could  be  examined 
in  the  common  branches  and  additional 
ones  and  a  higher  grade  certificate  issued. 
I  am  opposed  to  any  machine  method  of 
the  civil  service  pattern.  With  a  few  mod- 
ifications, the  Pennsylvania  system  is  still 
the  best  among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Prof.  NoETLiNG,  Bloomsburg ;  It  has  been 
suggested  that  there  is  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  incompetents.  I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience on  this  line,  and  have  sometimes 
succeeded  in  solving  that  question.  Com- 
ing into  the  Superintendency,  you  find  per- 
haps a  number  of  high-grade  certificates  un- 
worthily held.  You  advise  your  Directors 
to  have  the  holders  examined.  How  shall 
you  get  it  done  ?  By  grading  the  salaries  ac- 
cording to  qualifications,  to  be  tested  by  the 
Superintendent ;  if  any  refuse,give  them  no 
schools.  Of  course,  this  presupposes  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  Superintendent  has 
the  confidence  and  support  of  Directors  and 
people.  I  think  you  cannot  reach  the  result 
intended  by  uniform  questions  and  perma- 
nent standards.  The  object  of  examination 
should  not  be  to  discover  how  much  the  ap- 
plicant knows,  but  what  he  can  do,  and  how 
well.  Work  on  paper  cannot  determine 
whether  one  can  manage  a  school.  Many 
seem  to  think  all  that  is  needed  for  a  teacher 
is  knowledge  of  the  subject   to  be  taught. 


If  that  be  so,  why  not  hold  that  all  we  need 
in  a  doctor  is  knowledge  of  anatomy,  phys- 
iology, etc.  More  is  needed  than  mere 
knowledge  of  the  branches ;  there  must  be 
professional  qualification,  or  you  have  no 
teacher. 

Supt.  Smith:  A  word  about  endorsing 
certificates  from  other  counties.  Broad  state- 
ments like  some  we  have  heard  may  do  harm 
if  accepted  as  universal.  Superintendents 
who  have  long  terms  and  high  salaries  are 
justified  in  protecting  their  counties  against 
invasion  from  less  favored  localities,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  inquiring  of  those  where 
applicants  have  taught  as  to  their  teaching 
ability.  If  we  are  satisfied  of  their  standing 
we  may  exercise  our  privilege  of  endorse- 
ment ;  if  not,  we  ought  to  refuse.  There  is 
more  in  this  than  a  mere  matter  of  profes- 
sional courtesy ;  it  is  our  duty  to  ascertain 
the  facts,  either  by  careful  inquiry  or  by  ex- 
amination. Besides,  the  holder  may  have 
been  able  to  pass  grade  when  the  certificate 
was  given,  and  have  lost  ground  since. 

Prof.  Kelly,  Boston ;  I  am  asked  to  de- 
scribe our  plan.  The  School  Committee 
assign  schools  after  examination  successfully 
passed,  but  new  teachers,  of  any  grade,  en- 
ter on  probation,  and  are  under  careful  ob- 
servation by  the  Superintendent  and  Super- 
visors. Their  appointment  is  renewed  from 
year  to  year  without  examination  if  recom- 
mended by  the  report  of  these  officers,  or 
disallowed  if  their  work  is  not  satisfactory. 
A  law  passed  in  1885  provided  for  certifi- 
cates of  permanent  tenure;  so  now  after  four 
years'  successful  work  in  the  city,  permanent 
certificates  are  granted,  revocable  if  the 
work  falls  below  a  certain  standard.  For 
principals,  two  years  additional  of  successful 
service  in  the  principalship  are  required  be- 
fore the  permanent  tenure  begins  to  run. 
No  doubt  this  could  be  adapted  to  your  sys- 
tem by  leaving  with  your  Directors  the 
powers  of  our  School  Committee. 

Dr.  Waller  :  If  we  could  be  sure  that  all 
present,  or  all  who  will  read  the  proceedings, 
were  Pennsylvanians,  the  discussion  might 
end  here ;  but  some  things  that  have  been 
said  may^  leave  a  wrong  impression  on  others. 
Supt.  Luckey  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
two  kinds  of  full- grade  professional  papers 
that  we  can  hang  on  the  wall  as  evidence  of 
proficiency,  on  which  none  of  the  figures  ap- 
pear, because  we  have  left  them  behind — 
these  are  the  Normal  Diploma  and  the  State 
Certificate,  both  attesting  the  attainments 
and  successful  work  of  the  holder.  These  are 
of  the  class  Mr.  Luckey  wishes  all  to  be — the 
others,  of  lower  grade,  are  just  what   their 
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name  implies,  **  provisional" — makeshifts,  if 
you  choose — stepping-stones,  I  should  rather 
say,  on  the  way  to  permanent  enrolment  in 
professional  ranks.  Would  Mr.  Luckey  be 
willing  to  exempt  every  holder  of  one  of 
these  papers  from  all  test  of  qualification  ? — 
or  would  he  leave  this  necessary  element  of 
our  system  without  supervision  or  control? 
Surely  not.  Then  we  are  told  about  the  dif- 
ferent standards  and  variable  value  of  certifi- 
cates. Here  our  system  in  Pennsylvania 
differs  from  others.  The  County  Superinten- 
dent is  elected  by  the  Directors  on  the  pre- 
sumption of  fitness  to  direct  the  educational 
work  and  development  of  that  particular 
county.  He  knows  what  are  its  needs,  what 
is  its  status,  what  salaries  are  paid,  and  what 
can  be  done  with  the  available  means ;  and  he 
adjusts  his  standard  accordingly,  without  spe- 
cial reference  to  other  localities.  The  results 
commend  this  branch  of  the  system :  Dr. 
Wickersham  has  told  us  what  we  owe  to  the 
County  Superintendency.  The  office  has 
been  filled  by  no  mediocre  class  of  men ; 
and  while  we  keep  the  right  men  in  office, 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  differ- 
ence of  standards.  What  if  they  do  differ  ? 
They  will  differ,  they  must  differ  with  the 
need  and  the  supply.  If  Lancaster  were 
compelled  to  honor  the  certificate  of  Bed- 
ford, or  Bedford  that  of  Erie,  uniformity 
might  be  necessary ;  but  we  provide  for  all 
that,  by  making  each  Superintendent  his 
own  judge  for  his  own  jurisdiction.  We 
have  a  system^  not  a  hodge-podge :  and  the 
fundamental  basis  upon  which  it  stands  is 
a  maximum  of  local  control.  We  have  tried 
this  principle,  and  it  gives  satisfactory  re- 
sults.    [Applause.] 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Brumbaugh,  the 
whole  subject  of  licensure  of  teachers  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation, 
with  instructions  to  report  such  legislative  or 
other  action  as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

NEW  FORM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

Supt.  Luckey  offered  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to 
prepare  a  new  form  of  Provisional,  Profes- 
sional, and  Permanent  Certificates,  bearing 
engraved  portraits  of  Stevens,  Wolf,  Bur- 
rowes,  Higbee,  and  Wickersham.  It  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

Pennsylvania's  school  attendance. 

Deputy  Supt.  Stewart:  Before  adjourn- 
ment, I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  a  few  words  which  seem  to  be  called 
for  at  this  point,  to  set  Pennsylvania  right 
on  the  record.  The  President  in  his  inau- 
gural address  referred  to  the  statement  made 


in  a  circular  recently  published  by  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  at  Washington  concerning  edu- 
cational statistics,  school  attendance,  etc,  in 
the  several  States,  which  credits  Pennsylva- 
nia with  only  1.59  per  cent,  of  increase  in 
the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  State  for  the  period  included  between 
1880  and  1890,  while  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  population  is  22  per  cent. 

Not  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
report  of  the  Sute  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shows  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  from  1880  to  1890  is  10.21. 
Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1880, 
outside  of  Philadelphia,  was  770,349.  In 
1890  the  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 
was  849,055,  making  an  increase  in  ten 
years  of  78,706  pupils,  or  10.21  per  cent., 
not  including  the  city  of  Philadelphia^ 
which  would  doubtless  make  a  still  further 
increase. 

The  apparent  small  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  children,  as  reported  in  the  circular 
of  the  Census  Bureau,  grows  out  of  the  fact 
that  in  1880  Philadelphia  had  a  system  of 
computing  the  number  in  the  schools  that 
showed  two-fifths  more  than  the  number 
really  in  the  schools.  In  1887  this  system 
of  computation  was  changed  in  Philadelphia, 
with  the  result  that  whereas  in  1886  there 
appeared  to  be  177,853  children  in  the 
schools,  in  the  following  year,  1887,  there 
were  but  107,813,  a  decrease  in  one  year  of 
50,040. 

So  it  becomes  evident  that  instead  of  be- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  list,  Pennsylvania  will 
rank  much  higher,  when  this  correction  is 
made  in  a  subsequent  publication,  which  will 
probably  appear  by  the  time  the  President's 
address  is  published.'*' 

*  This  statement  covers  the  data  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Dr.  Waller's  correction.  See  p. — ,  note  to 
President's  address. 

We  add  here  a  table,  (taken  from  the  statement  of 
the  above  facts  prepared  by  Deputy  Stewart  for  the 
Harrisburg  Telegraph  of  March  13,  1 89 1,)  which, 
giving  the  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  our 
State  for  each  year  of  the  last  decade,  the  annual  in- 
crease of  attendance  in  figures  and  in  percentage, 
shows  a  steady  but  substantial  growth  in  school  at- 
tendance since  1^81,  and  places  Pennsylvania  in  a 
creditable  position  in  comparison  with  other  States: 

1880 770,349  Per  Cent. 

1881 763,47a    Decrease 7*877  i.oa 

776,559    Increase 141087  1.85 


1882. 


1883 782,407 

1884 79S,c9i 

1885 807,029 

1886 811,576 

1887 8ao,8iz 

x888 831,367 

1889 840,744 

z8oo 849,055 

Inci 


.75 
i.6a 


5,848 
12,684 

11,938  1.50 

4,547  0.56 

9,235  I. I 3 

10,556  1.28 

9,377  i-«o 

,            -               .,.  -,                                                8.311  .98 
IncreiMe  for  xo  years — 
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COMMITTEE  APPOINTED. 

The  Chair  named  the  following  commit- 
tees : 

On  Resolutions — Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Verlenden,  Supt.  W.  E.  Bloom,  Supt; 
Addison  Jones,  Prof.  W.  P.  Dick. 

On  Auditing  Treasurer* s  Account — Supt. 
L.  S.  Shimmell,  Prof.  D.  C.  Murphy,  Supt. 
B.  W.  Peck. 

After  a  song  by  Miss  Lindsay,  Associa- 
tion adjourned  till  8  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


MISS  Lindsay  opened  'the  exercises  with 
the  **  Milking  Song,"  which  was  en- 
cored and  she  responded  with  "  Comin' 
thro'  the  Rye." 

A  class  of  young  ladies  of  Bedford  then 
gave  a  Sword  Drill,  in  costume  of  blue  and 
orange,  with  military  cap.  The  marching 
and  manual  of  arms  were  well  done,  and 
were  rewarded  with  applause. 

Miss  Jessie  Dalrymple  recited  "  Robert 
of  Sicily." 

The  programme  called  for  an  address  by 
ex- Governor  Beaver  to  follow,  and  a  tele- 
gram announced  him  as  on  the  way.  The 
Committee  had  provided  for  the  emergency 
by  requesting  Prof.  Handy  to  deliver  his 
lecture  on  *'  Patrick  Henry."  He  had  scar- 
cely begun  when  the  Governor  entered  the 
hall,  and  was  received  with  applause,  which 
Prof.  H.  emphasized  by  remarking  that  as  he 
was  introducing  to  us  one  of  the  heroes  of  our 
first  conflict,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
as  an  auditor  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  second. 
This  brought  an  other  round  of  applause, 
after  which  the  lecturer  continued. 

PATRICK  HENRY 

Was  exhibited  as  not  only  a  fervid  orator, 
a  great  genius  (inheriting  brains  from  both 
parents),  a  great  patriot,  but  something 
more — a  warm-hearted,  neighborly  man, 
comparing  in  this  respect  most  favorably 
with  the  more  prominent  figure  in  the  Rev- 
olution, George  Washington.  His  life  was 
briefly  but  vividly  sketched — his  defective 
education,  the  boy  preferring  woods  and  gun 
to  school  and  book ;  his  early  business  ex- 
perience, repeatedly  bringing  him  into  close 
relations  with  the  sherifl*;  his  imprudent 
marriage,  "the  two  happiest  fools  in  all 
Virginia;"  his  fondness  for  children,  making 
music  for  them  on  his  violin,  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  music  of  his  eloquence ;  his 
poverty,  driving  him  to  the  brief  study  of 
the  law,  variously  stated  at  from  two  weeks 


to  a  few  months  j  his  brilliant  success  in  'Hhe 
art  of  saying  things ;"  then  his  Revolution- 
ary career — all  passed  before  us  like  a  series 
of  pictures.  Two  of  the  points  made  im- 
pressed us  especially ;  the  statement  that  to 
his  wisdom  we  owe  the  possibility  of  our 
country's  greatness  secured  by  the  conquest 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful foresight  which  enabled  him  to  look 
forward  into  the  future  and  see  by  the  end 
of  the  19th  century  a  population  of  sixty 
millions. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  Ex-Govemor 
Bbavjer  was  introduced  amid  applause,  and 
said  he  had  been  the  victim  of  defective 
railroad  connections,  and  now  the  audience 
would  suffer  for  it.  Meeting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Executive  Committee  one  day  on  the 
cars,  he  had  expressed  his  warm  interest  in 
the  schools,  and  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to 
meet  the  teachers  here.  This  was  construed 
as  a  promise  to  be  present,  and  he  was 
placed  on  the  programme,  much  to  his  own 
surprise.  He  had  made  no  special  prepara- 
tions, but  would  say  a  few  words.  He  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

address  of  EX- gov.  beaver. 

Every  citizen  is  or  ought  to  be  interested  in 
the  common  schools,  as  viewed  from  various 
standpoints.  He  is  interested  as  a  tax-payer  in 
a  system  which  he  is  taxed  to  support,  and 
which  draws  (well,  not  just  now,  but  is  expected 
to  draw)  five  millions  of  dollars  firom  the  State 
treasury  annually,  and  therefore  as  a  matter  of 
business  requires  to  be  looked  after.  He  is  in- 
terested as  a  member  of  society :  since  the  ob- 
ject of  the  common  schools  is  to  help  make  the 
best  men  and  women  possible,  if  they  do  not 
do  this  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  existence 
— so  it  is  a  grave  social  question.  He  may  be 
interested  as  a  school  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to 
mold  the  system,  or  expend  the  people's  money 
in  operating  it,  a  most  important  duty.  He  may 
be  interested  from  your  standpoint,  as  a  teacher, 
when  it  becomes  a  professional  question :  and  I 
see  by  the  reports  of  your  State  Associations, 
county  and  township  Institutes,  that  you  who 
are  directly  engaged  in  operating  the  system 
are  not  sansfied  that  it  has  yet  reached  perfec- 
tion. He  may  be  interested  as  parent  or  guar- 
dian, whose  children  are  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic school  to  be  educated  and  developed  into 
good  citizens.  Finally,  he  may  be  interested  as 
a  pupil,  when  it  becomes  a  close  personal  ques- 
tion. Viewed  from  any  or  all  these  standpoints, 
the  common  school  interest  comes  closely  home 
to  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  we 
should  look  to  every  available  source  for  help 
and  guidance  in  perfecting  our  Pennsylvania 
system  at  every  needed  point,  that  we  may  dis- 
charge our  duty  to  the  generations  to  come. 

What  results  can  we,  what  ought  we,  what 
have  we  a  right  to  look  for  from  our  public 
school  system?     Not  only,  nor  chiefly,  fine 
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school  buildings.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  a 
good  school  house,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find 
one  with  an  assembly  room  like  this ;  but  fine 
buildings  are  merely  incidentals.  Nor,  I  think, 
should  we  lay  much  stress  upon  exceptional 
cases  of  fine  mental  development :  there  will  be 
Patrick  Henrys  now  and  then,  but  these  are 
unique  characters,  and  are  not  what  our  system 
is  intended  to  produce.  What  we  want  from 
the  schools,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect, 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,is  "all-round*'  men  and 
women,  fitted  for  the  duties  of  everyday  life, 
prepared  to  fill  the  largest  place  of  which  they 
are  capable,  with  character  so  rounded  out  that 
they  will  be  a  credit  to  themselves  and  their 
teachers,  and  a  blessing  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.    [Applause.] 

That  is  what  we  want — is  the  system  doing 
it?  Are  the  boys  and  girls  being  so  rounded 
out  as  to  fill  their  places  well?  I  do  not  believe 
it — ^you  do  not  believe  it.  Think  over  your  lists 
of  graduates  just  turned  out  by  our  schools  all 
over  Pennsylvania — you  teachers  know  many 
of  them — are  they  fitted  to  do  the  best  possible 
for  themselves  and  others  in  the  communities 
that  have  received  them?  I  think  you  will 
have  to  answer,  No.  Why  not?  For  myself, 
I  think  we  do  not  begin  right — ^we  have  not 
fully  recognized  what  things  are  essential  to  be 
known  for  the  work  which  most  of  our  pupils 
will  have  to  do. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  knowledge  of 
himself  or  herself — of  the  body.  The  old  adage, 
mens  sena  in  corpore  sano,  is  all  right,  if  we  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  sound  body  in  which  the 
sound  mind  must  live  and  grow  and  be  trained. 
I  am  not  talking  of  athletics — important  in  their 
place,  but  not  necessary  to  consider  here — I  am 
looking  down  to  the  bc^nning  of  things,  in  the 
Kindergarten.  I  recognize  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  on  this  tine.  When  I  was 
a  school-boy,  we  hardly  knew  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  physiology,  and  now  it  is  taught  in 
every  school.  By  virtue  of  the  efforts  of  certain 
women  interested  in  the  subject,  the  evil  effects 
of  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  required  to  be 
taught,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we 
want  to  study  the  effects  of  all  things.  We 
want  to  learn  what  the  body  is,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  it — and  then  to  do  it.  When  gymnasia 
are  recognized  as  being  a  necessity  as  much  as 
blackboards,  we  will  have  a  bodily  training 
that  will  give  us  the  true  conditions  for  mental 
training,  and  not  till  then.  In  cities,  where 
people  are  crowded  together,  and  the  children 
go  to  school  on  the  cars,  they  get  no  exercise 
except  what  is  given  at  school — and  often  get 
I  none  there.  So  we  begin  at  the  wrong  end — 
!  stimulate  the  mind  and  neglect  the  body,  and 
so  injure  both.  1  recognize  the  good  work  that 
has  been  b^un  in  some  cities  and  some  Nor- 
mal Schools,  but  these  are  the  exceptions. 
Besides«it  is  better,  sometimes,  to  give  special 
i      attention  to  what  we  are  not  doing. 

We  must  train  the  eye  and  hand  to  give  ex- 
pression to  ideas,  as  w^l  as  the  mouth.  Often 
they  will  do  it  bettermnd  quicker.  It  is  all 
right  to  teach  that  "  a  straight  line  is  the  short- 
est distance  between  two  points;"   but    how 


much  better  it  is  taught  by  drawing  the  Une 
than  by  the  abstract  statement.  I  could  not 
give  the  illustration,  because  1  was  not  properly 
trained ;  but  you  can  train  every  boy  and  girl  in 
your  schools  to  express  the  idea  of  angle,  tri- 
angle, rectangle,  circle,  better  and  quicker  by 
eye  and  hand  than  by  verbal  description.  All 
this  means  free-hand  drawing  [applause] .  which 
ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  school,  down  to 
the  very  lowest  primary  or  kindergarten. 
There  is  no  man  in  active  working  life,  edu- 
cated in  the  old  way,  who  does  not  feel  the 
need  of  hand-training  every  day.  What  time 
and  temper  would  be  saved  if  all  of  us  in  giving 
instructions  to  workmen  could  take  a  piece  of 
chalk  or  pencil  and  a  board,  and  make  a  work- 
ing drawing !  Yet  a  boy  or  girl  in  most  places 
must  go  to  College  or  Normal  School  to  get  the 
A-B-C  of  manual  training.  There  are  not  more 
than  a  dozen  schools  in  Pennsylvania  that  are 
doing  what  they  ought  to  fit  their  pupils  for  the 
daily  work  of  the  average  man  or  women.  All 
honor  to  the  few — and  I  know  Drs.  Lyte  and 
Philips,  and  others  here  are  among  them — who 
are  doing  something  toward  this  in  a  tentative 
way;  but  we  want  it  every  where,  in  every 
school,  and  to  get  it  there  the  people  must  ask 
their  legislators  for  the  money. 

You  all  know  that  this  is  my  hobby  [laugh- 
ter], and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it. 
I  believe  the  demands  of  the  age  upon  school 
systems  are  daily  making  it  a. more  vital  ques- 
tion ;  and  could  I  say  any  word  that  would  give 
the  movement  an  impetus,  I  should  be  well 
repaid  for  coming  here.  Any  one  who  will 
visit  the  manual  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
or  Philadelphia,  will  be  convinced  that  there  is 
a  demand  behind  them  which  far-seeing  men 
have  begun  to  recognize,  and  that  it  is  becom- 
ing an  absolute  necessity  for  the  common  school 
to  prepare  to  supply  this  demand.  If  we  had  time 
to  go  into  this  subject  at  length,  I  would  show 
you  that  it  will  pay  to  go  to  work  now  and  pre- 
pare ourselves.  There  is  a  pointer  in  these  two 
facts — that  a  Greek  professor  can  be  .  got  for 
$600  a  year,  and  a  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering commands  $2500,  or  if  a  first-rate 
man  $5000.  I  know  a  school  whose  graduates 
are  all  engaged  far  in  advance  of  graduation 
as  instructors  at  good  salaries,  while  plenty  of 
classical  scholars  starve  for  years.  Only  yester- 
day I  heard  of  a  young  man  who  graduated  a 
few  years  ago,  who  has  gone  up  from  12500  to 
$4000  salary  on  an  Edison  electrical  plant,  and 
will  not  take  a  "  professorship"  at  any  price — he 
finds  his  work  a  delight,  as  well  as  remunera- 
tive. Eight  years  ago  was  begun  the  training 
of  eye  and  hand  which  gave  him  the  ability  to 
grasp  and  apply  ideas. 

I  do  not  forget  or  undervalue  mental  or 
moral  training  in  school.  Never  was  there 
greater  need  for  thorough  moral  instruction 
than  now.  And  in  order  to  moral  culture,  I 
believe  in  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
school.  [Applause.]  Any  school  director  who 
will  vote  the  Bible  out,  should  himself  be  voted 
out  [applause] — and  he  will  be  all  over  Pennsyl- 
vania except  in  a  very  few  disricts.  But  I  be- 
lieve this  work   is  well  done  .by  you,  and  that 
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the  crying  need  of  the  hour  is  the  education  of 
the  eye  and  hand. 

How  shall  this  be  secured  ?  The  best  way  I 
know  is  to  set  about  it  at  once.  If  I  were  ad- 
dressing a  convention  of  Directors,  my  remarks 
would  take  a  different  turn ;  but  I  am  afraid 
teachers  (like  some  other  folks)  are  apt  to  look 
with  coldness,  if  not  disfavor,  upon  methods 
with  which  they  are  not  familiar.  Still  if  this 
thing  is  coming,  as  it  must,  you  might  as  well 
look  benevolently  upon  those  younger  teachers 
who  are  being  trained  in  the  Normal  schools 
and  elsewhere  for  the  work  the  age  demands. 
The  well-rounded  man  or  woman  must  have 
trained  eye  and  hand,  as  well  as  mind  and 
spirit. 

Would  I  place  a  plane  in  the  girl's  hand 
to  illustrate  a  plane  surface  ? .  Yes,  I  would  do 
just  that  thing.  Your  president  here  has  done 
it,  and  I  have  been  told  that  if  anything  the 
girls  are  ahead  of  the  boys  in  the  workshop. 
Is  that  correct?  [Dr.  Philips— They  are  fully 
up  to  them.]  Why  not  ?  Their  muscles  need 
developing,  their  hands  need  training,  as  much 
as  man's,  and  are  as  capable  of  it.  The  little 
that  has  been  done  has  enabled  more  than  one, 
at  trifling  expense,  to  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  home  by  making  it  a  place  of  beauty 
and  comfort — and  I  know  no  higher  or  better 
ambition  than  just  that.  Perhaps  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  our  young  women  is  to  start  them 
on  those  lines  which  connect  directly  with  the 
every-day  duties  they  will  soon  assume.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  school-girls  will  marry  men  of 
small  or  moderate  means — they  will  be  to  them 
helps,  either  meet  or  not — probably  many  of 
them  not  [laughter],  for  lack  of  just  such  pre- 
paration. They  will  be  the  mothers  of  children, 
who  will  be  trained  up  as  they  ought  to  be  or 
as  they  ought  not  to  be — many  the  latter,  for 
the  same  reason.  What  do  the  girls  graduated 
from  our  high  schools  last  month  think  they 
ought  to  do  ?  Why,  to  teach  school,  to  be  ste- 
nographers, to'stand  in  stores — to  do  something, 
anything,  other  than  taking  up  the  duties  of  or- 
dinary life,  which  must  come,  but  will  be  begun 
without  enthusiasm,  and  often  done  ill  or  not  at 
all. 

But  the  omission  does  not  stop  with  the  girls. 
The  nine- tenths  of  our  boys  who  go  to  work  re- 
ceive little  better  preparation — no  better,  so  far 
as  the  school  goes.  You  give  him  definitions 
and  teach  him  figures  in  an  abstract  way.  but 
he  gets  no  chance  to  apply  his  knowledge  to 
things.  Give  him  a  plane,  a  cold  chisel,  a 
trowel,  a  sand  mould  for  casting,  and  let  him 
work  out  the  science  you  give  him.  We  do  not 
ask  you  teachers  to  make  carpenters,  or  black- 
smiths, or  any  other  mechanics,  but  to  give  the 
boy  the  use  of  his  eyes  and  hands,  and  so  pre- 
pare him  for  any  place  in  life  that  may  open 
before  him.  There  is  no  man  who  will  not  be 
thus  better  qualified  for  the  higher  duties  of 
citizenship ;  it  can  be  no  possible  loss,  and  may 
be  ibsolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  security  of  the  community.  I 
was  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  man  at  Tyrone 
who  shook  hands  with  me  the  other  day,  and 
refencd  to  a  speech  made  there  three  years  ago, 


thanking  me  for  pushing  a  movement  that 
*'  would  educate  boys  to  be  useful."  He  was  a 
plain  man,  had  some  boys,  and  they  had  not 
got  from  the  schools  what  they  ought ;  so  the 
thought  had  taken  hold  of  him.  I  appreciated 
the  compliment— one  does  not  often  hear  from 
a  speech  three  years  old.    [Laughter.] 

The  agitation  of  the  question  should  give  a 
new  impetus  to  thought  here  in  Pennsylvania— 
for  we  ought  to  lead  the  van  in  the  new  depar- 
ture. This  question  has  come  to  stay,  and  we 
must  choose  whether  Pennsylvania  shall  take 
the  lead  now,  or  later  be  constrained  to  follow 
in  the  rear  of  more  enterprising  commonwealths. 
I  have  been  told  in  California,  and  elsewhere, 
by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  our  flexible 
common  school  system  in  Pennsylvania  is 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  for  growth — 
that  new  ideas  are  more  easily  grafted  upon  it, 
because  of  the  local  autonomy  that  permits 
districts  to  have  what  they  want.  What  I 
know  of  our  law  makes  me  think  thiat  is  true ; 
I  think  we  have  law  enough  now  to  set  this  work 
moving  everywhere,  if  our  directors  were  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  the  Legislature  would 
give  us  the  money  to  make  a  beginning.  If  we 
would  make  the  beginning,  I  believe  the  money 
would  soon  be  forthcoming. 

I  have  been  gratified  to  notice,  along  some  of 
our  railroad  lines,  competent  teachers  of  manual 
work  moving  from  place  to  place,  putting  in  the* 
elementary  lessons.  No  expensive  apparatus  is 
required;  any  body  who  means  business  can 
make  a  start.  The  Normal  Schools  at  West 
Chester  and  Millersville  are  preparing  teachers 
for  all  Directors  who  are  willing  to  employ  them 
— any  school-house  can  have  a  lean-to  for  a 
workshop  and  a  few  tools,  and  the  teacher  will 
soon  know  that  he  is  benefiting  the  homes  of 
the  neighborhood  and  helping  the  children  to  a 
useful  citizenship  and  a  happy  life. 

In  your  hands,  teachers  6t  our  boys  and  giris, 
it  lies  to  advance  this  movement.  Whether 
you  do  so  or  not,  it  will  come  at  last,  and  will 
delegate  to  the  rear  those  who  do  not  come  to 
the  &ont,  and  will  drive  from  the  profession 
those  who  refuse  to  fall  in  line.  It  is  a  burning 
shame  that  America  should  remain  so  far  be- 
hind France  and  Germany,  in  industrial  edu- 
cation. In  France  especially  the  hand  and  eye 
are  trained  from  the  kindergarten  upward,  and 
you  can  trace  its  influence  in  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  that  country. 
They  begin  to  draw  and  construct  before  they 
are  taught  algebra,  or  even  the  multiplication 
table.  Let  us,  after  making  sure  of  a  healthy 
body  and  a  clear  eye,  add  the  training  of  both 
and  deftness  of  hand,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
limit  to  the  possible  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  our  state  and  country.  We  shall  not 
only  provide  well  for  ourselves,  but  minister  to 
the  wants  of  thousands  of  our  fellow-men.  Let 
us  do  our  part  in  rounding  out  the  sphere,  and 
so  be  useful  in  our  day  and  generation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

COMMITIEE  qp  MEMORIAL. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  chair  an- 
nounced the  following  Committee  on  Mem- 
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orial,  ordered  at  the  morning  session :  Su'pt. 
M.  J.  Brecht,  Dr.  N.  C.  Scheaffer,  Mr.  J. 
A.  M.  Passmore,  Supt.  G.  J.  Luckey,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Pyott,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Moore,  Prof.  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 


SESSION  was  opened  with  music,  "  Sweet 
Bye  and  Bye,"  after  which  Elder  H.  B. 
Brumbaugh,  President  of  the  Huntingdon 
Normal  College,  read  the  19th  Psalm  and 
offered  prayer. 

THANKS  TO  GEN.  BEAVER. 

Prof.  Brumbaugh,  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be 
and  is  here  by  tendered  to  Ex-Gov.  James  A. 
Beaver  for  his  deep  interest  in  popular  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  as  shown  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  especially  by  honoring  this  Associa- 
tion with  his  presence ;  also  for  his  earnest,  elo- 
quent, and  scholarly  address  at  our  Tuesday 
evening's  session ;  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to  Governor  Beaver. 

Miss  Anna  Lyle,  of  Millersville  Normal 
School,  read  the  following  paper  on 

THE   STUDY    OF  HISTORY    AS   A   PREPARATION 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP. 

"  History  is  past  politics  and  politics  present 
history.**  This  statement  briefly  expresses  the 
entire  historical  idea, — ^the  present — the  past — 
and  the  relation  between  them.  The  present  is 
e^er  recognized  as  rooted  in  the  past.  There 
it  had  its  germination,  and  all  along  the  ages  it 
has  been  gathering  the  material  that  makes  for 
its  growth,  scattering  at  the  same  time  its  fruit- 
age to  enrich,  to  ennoble,  and  to  bless  mankind. 

Of  these  riches  and  blessings  we  are  the  in- 
contestable heirs,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
them,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  vastly  enhanced, 
we  are  responsible.  Included  in  this  heritage  of 
ours  are  social  order,  law,  government,  codes 
of  morals,  systems  of  philosophy,  religious 
creeds  and  institutions.  There  may  be  added 
to  these  the  more  tangible  products  of  man*s 
brain  and  genius,  as  exhibited  in  useful  mechan- 
ical inventions,  and  the  rare,  noble  and  beauti- 
ful in  art.  Indeed,  all  that  makes  up  the 
civilization  of  to-day  is  the  result  of  the  moral 
character  of  generations. 

A  rational  inquiry  of  ours  is : — Whence  may 
a  knowledge  of  the  origin,  the  developement, 
the  progress  of  these  be  found?  It  is  the 
province  of  History  to  answer  the  question. 
This  it  is  that  tells  us  "there  are  people  beyond 
the  mountain,*'  teaches  what  they  were  capable 
of  doing,  shows  us  what  they  hav9  done,  and 
liow  like  unto  ourselves  they  were.  It  explains 
the  influences  that  worked  upon  them,  the  pro- 
cesses they  employed  in  the  work  they  accom- 


plished. It  reveals  to  us  our  dependence  upon 
the  past  and  disenthralls  us  from  the  present, 
which  is  so  apt  to  assume  an  undue  importance 
to  us.  It  widens  our  horizon  of  thought  and 
feeling,  brings  within  our  vision  the  whole 
world's  past,  and  this  induces  comparison,  and 
we  are  thereby  enabled  to  acquire  that  power 
of  forming  judgments,  which  is  called  for  in  all 
the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Glancing  at  the  recorded  life  of  our  fellow-men 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  we  see  that  they 
toiled  at  the  same  problems  that  so  vex  us  to- 
day, that  they  were  engaged  in  the  conflicts  of 
passion  and  the  struggles  for  principle  in  forum 
and  field,  then  as  we  are  now/  In  many  of 
these  they  failed,  perhaps  for  our  warning ; 
in  many  they  triumphed,  perhaps  for  our  en- 
couragement. There  were  patriots  in  those 
days,  and  there  were  men  who  would  have 
bartered  their  land  for  gold.  There  were  those 
who  were  faithful  to  public  trust,  and  those  who 
sought  only  personal  aggrandizment.  There 
was  venality  in  public  men,  and  there  were 
those  who  bravely  dared  to  charge  them  with 
their  crimes,  and  bring  them  to  punishment. 
Demosthenes,  the  great  Athenian  orator,  in  the 
agora  at  Athens  two  thousand  years  ago, 
warned  his  people  against  the  same  perils  that 
threaten  free  government  to-day.  Heed  his 
words  closely: 

"  There  was  a  time  when  Greece  was  so  jealous 
of  her  freedom  that  she  could  not  be  resigned  to 
servitude.  There  was  a  time  when  venality 
was  a  public  offence  and  punished  with  extrem- 
est  rigor,  when  offices  high  and  low  were  inac- 
cessible to  gold.  But  now  all  these  are  opened 
for  sale  in  the  public  market,  all  favors  are  in 
the  gift  of  our  functionaries,  the  sovereign  dis- 
pensers of  all  favors,  Individual  citizens  are 
no  longer  glad  to  receive  from  the  people  hon- 
ors, magistracies,  benefits.*' 

Might  not  these  words  have  been  aptly  used 
by  a  Pitt  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  in  his  own  England  ?  by  a  Sumner 
in  the  ninteenth  century  in  our  own  Republic  ? 

Taking  the  two  great  Aryan  nations  of  anti- 
quity, one  representing  liberty,  the  other  law,  we 
find  much  to  learn  of  them.  The  former  gave  the 
world  its  first  lessons  in  self-government,  taught 
that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  An  invaluable 
lesson,  veritably,  but  fruitful  of  little  benefi- 
cence without  its  hand-maiden  Law.  It  was  a 
grand  thing  to  establish  the  principle  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  and  that  all  are  entitled 
to  be  free,  but  is  perhaps  a  grander  yet  to  put 
upon  an  immovable  foundation  the  principles 
of  justice  which  embody  and  illustrate  law. 
Liberty  restrained  by  law  : — in  whatsoever 
nations  this  prevails  there  are  the  highest  con- 
ditions of  security  and  happiness.  The  con- 
stitutions of  Solon,  of  Cleosthenes,  the  codes  of 
the  Decemvirs,  of  Licinius,  of  Justinian,  are  a 
rich  lejiracy  to  all  nations. 

Our  Republic  having  taken  its  national  char- 
acter largely  from  England,  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  mheritance  we  received 
from  our  Anglo-baxon  ancestors.  The  sturdy 
personal  independence  of  our  people  may  be 
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readily  traced  to  the  tribes  that  German  forest  life 
made  brave,  fearless,  and  chivalrous.  We  detect 
in  many  of  our  institutions  their  peculiar  ideas  of 
government.  The  New  England  town-meeting, 
which  gave  George  III.,  the  English  king,  an 
endless  amount  of  trouble,  was  but  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old  Saxon  village-meeting.  The 
county  or  parish- meeting  of  the  South,  and  its 
ally  the  famous  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia, 
were  also  its  prototypes. 

In  the  village  meeting  of  the  Saxon  ceorl,  we 
read  of  discussions  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  self-government,  and  of  the  worth  of  personal 
independence.  We  find  that  the  legislation 
there  was  upon  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
upon  land  tenure,  home  lands,  conquered 
lands,  overlordship  and  vassalage.  We  recog- 
nize some  of  these  as  frequent  subjects  of  con- 
sideration in  legislative  bodies  to-day,  and  we 
are  naturally  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
politics  in  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa  in 
their  habitations  along  the  Rhine  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  politics  in  the  days  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  in  the  city  by  the  Potomac  and  in  the 
capital  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  and  all  are 
connected  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  descent  with 
a  common  original. 

The  Greek  taught  the  world  its  first  lessons 
in  liberty ;  the  Roman,  the  first  in  law ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  in  personal  independence.  All 
these  are  good.  But  what  is  best  in  the  world 
to-day  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  combining 
all  of  these,  and  is  called  English  freedom, 
liberty,  law,  personal  independence,  nationality. 
These  combined  in  one  polity  were  unknown 
until  the  Norman  conquered  the  Saxon,  and 
engrafted  his  talent  for  discipline  upon  this 
restless,  turbulent  race.  Then  out  of  a  great 
struggle  among  interests  and  opinions  widely 
at  variance,  came  the  strong,  steady,  thought- 
ful English  nation  of  to-day,  a  nation  than 
which  none  has  worked  with  greater  success  at 
the  problem  of  government,  for  the  greatest 
thing  in  the  world  to- day,  we  repeat,  is  English 
freedom.  Guizot  says  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  while  Saxon  institutions  were  the  prim- 
itive cradle  of  liberty,  they  by  their  own  intrinsic 
force  could  never  have  founded  the  enduring, 
free  English  constitution. 

It  was  Norman  chiefs— iron  barons,  knights, 
and  yeomen— that  forced  the  hand  of  a  tyrant 
king  to  sign  the  charter  that  laid  the  found- 
ation of  English  liberty.  Our  interest  is  en- 
gaged in  considering  with  what  sturdiness  this 
covenant  was  subsequently  maintained,  and 
how  it  came  to  us  as  an  inheritance.  Four 
centuries  later  a  king  who  had  no  conception 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  people  attempted  to 
set  at  naught  these  chartered  privil^es.  The 
iron  baron,  Simon  de  Montfort,  is  now  repeated 
in  the  iron  warrior  Cromwell ;  the  Norman  yeo- 
man In  John  Hampden  and  John  Pym.  This 
time  battles  were  fought,  the  plains  ot  Chalgrovc 
field,  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  crimsoned 
with  blood.  Heroes  were  sacrificed  that  Hberty 
might  survive.  The  life  of  a  king  was  the  price 
the  offenders  had  to  pay.  Charles  Stuart  had 
outraged  the  sons  of  England,  and  in  their  midst 
"by  a  solemn  sentence,  passed  by  a  solemn 


cotfrt,"  he  died.    Thus  were  human  rights  vin- 
dicated, thus  was  English  freedom  triumphant. 

History  repeats  itself.  One  hundred  and 
twenty- seven  years  later,  in  a  new  land  to 
which  the  Briton  had  transplanted  his  laws  and 
his  free  institutions,  and  where  they  had  reached 
a  development  far  beyond  that  of  Old  Eng^land, 
they  were  again  menaced.  There  was  a  mar- 
shalling of  hosts — "a  peasant  army,*'  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  said,  in  the  new  England.  History 
tells  of  the  battles  fought  and  lost  and  won.  erf 
cities  beseiged  and  taken,  of  discouraged  hearts, 
and  despairing  words,  and  souls  almost  too 
severely  tried.  But  English  Puritan  thoug^ht  in 
America  triumphed  in  the  attempt  to  establish 
arbitrary  government  over  the  people. 

There  is  no  grander  example  of  undaunted 
moral  courage  in  all  history  than  that  afTorded 
by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  when  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1776,  in  full  view  of  the  serious  responsibility  of 
his  act,  he  stood  up  in  the  State  House  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  an  assembly  of  his  peers. — the  peo- 
ple's representatives — and  read  this  resolution : 

Resolved ,  that  these  United  Colonies  are  and  of 
right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states. 
That  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and 
ought  to  foe  totally  dissolved. 

Then  and  there  was  consecrated  a  new  Mecca 
to  which  American  patriots  to-day  love  to  make 
pilgrimages;  but  t>etter  than  this,  then  and  there 
was  born  a  new  nation  with  the  best  elements 
of  strength  and  vigor,  one  destined  and  eager 
to  undertake  a  leader's  work  in  advancing  the 
principles  of  free  government,  a  nation  whose 
influence  was  to  touch  every  monarch's  throne 
and  make  it  tremble. 

Soon  another  name  was  added  to  the  glorions 
roll  of  the  world's  heroes.  To  those  of  William 
the  Silent.  Cromwell,  Hampden,  Sidney  and 
Russell,  was  added  that  of  our  Washington. 
England  had  taught  her  sons  how  to  prize  their 
heritage.  Should  not  every  Briton  have  gloried 
in  all  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  from  Lexinfi^on 
to  Yorktown  ?  Should  not  the  air  of  Old  Eng- 
land have  resounded  with  plaudits  for  our 
Franklin,  our  Adams,  our  Jefferson,  our  Lees. 
They  were  all  the  products  of  her  thought,  her 
laws,  her  institutions.  In  the  work  of  organ- 
izing the  crude  and  chaotic  materials  that  con- 
stituted the  United  States  in  1787,  the  lessons 
of  all  history  were  invaluable.  And  to  this  work, 
those  who  undertook  the  task  brought  profound 
attainment. 

Hamilton,  Madison,  Jay,  Livingston,  Pinck- 
ney,  were  all  rich  in  historical  knowledge,  with 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  its  use  in  the  work 
before  them,  that  of  devising  a  government  for 
a  nation — one  too  that  demanded  something 
fitted  to  the  great  variety  of  whims,  convictions, 
necessities,  and  interests  of  its  people.  The 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  stands  as  the  evidence 
of  their  genius  and  toil,  "  The  greatest  work 
ever  struck  off  in  a  given  time  by  the  hrain  and 
purpose  of  man .'  *  The  great  English  statesman , 
Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  says  of  it:  "  The  achieve-. 
ment  of  its  framers  is  the  fullest  evidence  of 
their  training  and  fitness  for  their  task." 
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These  men  gave  us  our  Republic  largely  as 
it  stands  to-day.  Its  best  features  have  been 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  tyrants.  It  has  been 
nurtured  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  our  people ; 
it  has  been  defended  by  our  bravest  and  best ; 
it  has  been  hallowed  by  sacred  associations,  en- 
riched by  the  rarest  traditions,  and  ennobled  by 
the  greatest  achievement.  As  a  nation  we  have 
successfully  met  the  mother  country  in  a  war 
for  commercial  rights ;  we  have  foiled  France 
and  Spain  in  their  ambitious  designs ;  we  have 
more  than  trebled  our  territorial  domain ;  we 
have  fixed  an  independent  political  position  for 
the  American  continent ;  established  the  supre- 
macy of  national  over  state  sovereignty,  by  the 
terrible  process  of  war ;  and  to-day  finds  us  a 
Giant  aggregate  of  nations. 

Glorious  whole  of  glorious  parts ; 
Let  us  to  endless  generations 

Live  united  hands  and  hearts. 
Be  it  storm  or  summer  weather 
Stand  in  beauteous  strength  together 
Sister  states,  as  now  ye  are. 

This  is  but  a  brief  historical  glance  at  our- 
selves, taking  in  from  time  to  time  a  glimpse  of 
other  nations,  notably  those  which  have  contri- 
buted to  make  us  what  we  are,  a  really  great 
people,  with  the  largest  possibilities  of  becoming 
still  greater.  Our  attitude  to-day  is  one  of  sel^ 
respect,  of  self- reliance,  and  thus  we  are  recog- 
nized by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  have  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  nation  such  as  this, 
IS  jusdy  the  pride  and  boast  of  every  true 
American,  and  should  be  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  vouchsafed  to  man  in  his 
eaithly  estate. 

Such  emotions  as  these,  however,  can  be  in- 
spired only  in  those  who  understand  aright  its 
origin,  its  growth,  its  tendencies,  and  achieve- 
ments. For  is  it  not  an  axiomatic  truth  that  to 
value  anything  aright  we  must  comprehend  its 
aright  ? 

Now,  while  it  is  an  imperious  duty  of  us  all 
to  give  the  most  unqualined  alfegiance  to  our 
country,  to  honor  it,  to  perpetuate  it,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  its  original  glory.  It  must 
be  our  constant  desire  to  augment  its  prosperity, 
to  extend  its  influences  to  give  greater  radiance 
to  its  glory.  The  question  readily  confronts  us. 
How  shall  this  be  done  ?  Probably  the  best,  the 
most  certain  way,  is  to  teach  all  our  youth  its 
history,  to  exalt  in  their  minds  the  importance 
of  its  citizenship,  to  impress  upon  them  their 
responsibility  as  factors  of  society.  Teach  them 
to  lay  to  heart  the  sentiment  that  public  office 
is  a  public  trust.  "  Bind  this  as  a  sign  upon 
their  hand,  and  a  frontlet  on  their  brows." 
Teach  them  that  we  need  statesmen  and  not 
spoilsmen  to  make  our  laws  and  to  fill  our 
public  offices,  "  men  who  can  rule  and  dare  not 

We  can  ill  afford  to  take  our  ease  and  be- 
come indifferent  because  our  government  is 
called  a  Republic.  Our  liberties  are  not  per- 
force secure  because  education  is  offered  to  the 
masses,  or  because  almost  every  man  has  a 
vote,  or  because  every  Fourth-of-July  orator  tells 
us  in  well-worn  platitudes  that  in  the  custody  of 
the  people  they  are  as  safe  as  treasures  in 


heavenly  places.  '•  The  people" — the  expres- 
sion is  a  good  one  to  conjure  with,  and  since 
the  days  of  Jefferson  the  politician  has  not  failed 
to  use  it  as  a  party  shibboleth. 

It  is  these  "  people,"  however,  our  citizens, 
that  command  our  deepest  interest.  They  are 
those  who  must  meet  the  political  questions 
constantly  arising  for  discussion.  It  is  their 
province  to  vote  for  them  at  the  polls.  How 
mcumbent  upon  them  then  to  understand 
these  questions — nay  more,  to  appreciate  them. 
Every  question  must  be  settled  by  ignorance  or 
intelligence.  Which  is  the  better  way,  is  a 
question  easily  answered.  There  is  a  most  de- 
precating tendency  in  our  day  to  laugh  at  the 
mention  of  public  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  on 
the  part  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  a 
lamentable  disposition  to  assume  indifference  to 
past  or  present  politics.  Not  long  ago  there 
appeared  in  public  print  a  story  running  some- 
thing like  this :  A  young  man  born  and  reared 
in  New  York  city,  in  reply  to  the  question  as  to 
how  he  should  vote  in*  a  coming  municipal 
election,  had  to  confess  his  ignorance  in  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  candidates.  When  told 
that  Mr.  Grant  was  the  candidate  of  the  Tam- 
many faction,  he  promptly  replied  that  he 
trusted  he  would  be  defeated,  as  he  *'  never  did 
like  the  Grant  family."  This  story  has  probably 
its  parallel  in  the  remark  a  lady  made  in  our 
hearing  in  1888.  On  being  told  that  Harrison 
was  elected  president,  she  said  she  was  very 
glad,  sis  he  made  such  a  good  president  when 
he  had  the  office  before. 

To  sneer  at  the  discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions is  altogether  too  common.  Sometimes  a 
haughty  denial  of  interest  in  the  subject  is  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  being  high-toned.  "  Oh, 
politics  are  so  corrupt,"  the  moralist  says,  and 
turns  away  in  disdain,  fearing  perchance  that 
further  discussion  would  be  contaminative.  Per- 
haps such  as  he  casts  his  vote ;  often  he  does  not. 
When  asked  for  advice  by  some  young  man  in 
whom  there  seems  to  be  a  dawning  of  patriotic 
interest  in  the  subject,  he  is  very  prone  to  give 
as  his  counsel,  '*  Avoid  altogether  mingling  in 
politics."  Have  such  men  as  these  ever 
thought,  ever  realized,  what  they  owe  to  the  pro- 
tection, to  the  blessings  of  free  government? 
If  ignorance  is  their  plea,  they  may  reluctantly 
be  pardoned ;  if  indifference,  there  is  not  even 
palliation  for  their  offence. 

There  can  be  no  graver  responsibility  resting 
upon  any  one  than  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  a  citizen  in  a  Republic.  Here  one  person  is 
as  important  a  factor  as  another;  each  shares  in 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and  neither  his 
work  nor  his  responsibility  can  be  delegated  to 
another,  neither  can  they  be  neglected  without 
imperilling  his  country's  security. 

There  is  doubtless  much  good  reason  for  the 
loud  complaint  in  our  day  of  corruption  in  pol- 
itics. But  the  cause  is  easily  found.  It  is 
mainly  due  to  indifference.  The  people  have 
permitted  crafty,  designing  men  to  secure  con- 
trol of  political  organizations.  The  latter  have 
degenerated  into  rings,  their  managers  into 
political  bosses;  and  then  is  indifference  easily 
transformed   into    contempt,  and,"  Pilate-like, 
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there  is  a  shuffling  off  of  uncomfortable  respon- 
sibility, and  a  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  whole 
matter. 

How  can  this  appalling  condition  of  the  body 
politic  be  remedied?  This  question  is  one  de- 
manding imperative  attention.  Appeals  to  pa- 
triotism have  always  been  quickly  responded  to 
when  war  has  threatened  our  secunty.  Is  it 
not  sufficient  when  a  danger  more  insidious, 
but  not  less  direful,  lies  so  near  us  ? 

We  are  glad  to  realize  that  there  is  a  better 
and  a  worthier  class  among  us  who  show  a 
readiness  to  meet  the  question,  and  give  it  in- 
telligent consideration.  Let  them  be  inspired 
by  the  examples  of  those  who  in  the  past  have 
had  courage,  and  manfulness,  and  patriotism, 
to  brave  the  enemies  of  the  Republic,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Upon  these  we  rest  our  nation's 
hopes. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  that  our  colleges, 
and  universities,  nay  schools  of  all  kinds,  are 
reaching  out  to  meet  the  exigency  by  introduc- 
ing the  study  of  political  history.  Many  of  the 
best  of  our  higher  universities  have  established 
departments  of  Political  Science.  According 
to  recent  statistics,  one  hundred  and  fifty  col- 
leges during  1887  and  1888  added  Civics  to 
their  courses  of  study. 

Too  much  honor  cannot  be  accorded  to 
Andrew  D.  White,  who  put  the  historical  spirit 
into  Ann  Arbor,  whence  it  was  carried  to  the 
Far  West  and  farther  west.  Some  one  says  of 
him  that,  "  his  coming  to  the  West  was  like  the 
coming  of  Chrysolaros  from  Constantinople  to 
Florence,  from  the  East  to  the  West.  The 
American  professor  brought  the  Renaissance  to 
a  new  world."  He  says  himself  of  his  work 
there,  of  which  he  realized  the  import,  that  it 
was  a  joy  from  first  to  last.  Ten  years  later, 
having  left  his  pupil  Charles  Kendall  Adams, 
now  President  of  Cornell  University,  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  history  at  Ann  Arbor,  he 
became,  in  consequence  of  a  change  of  circum- 
stances, the  projector  of  Cornell,  and  after  its 
full  establishment  its  president.  Eminent 
among  the  departments  nere  became  the  col- 
lege of  history  and  political  science ;  and  every- 
where that  his  vast  influence  penetrates  there 
is  created  a  historical  environment,  and  histori- 
cal sji^irit.  His  best  endeavor  seems  to  be  given 
to  making  lessons  of  history  pria.ctical  in  Amer- 
ican politics. 

A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  re- 
cently makes  the  State  thus  address  its  people : 
"Teach  your  children  what  studies  you  like, 
what  religions  you  like,  but  I  muse  insist  that 
you  fit  them  to  be  American  citizens.  These 
enjoy  my  protection  and  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  The  government  is  conducted 
by  its  citizens,  and  these  children,  my  future 
citizens,  must  be  qualified  to  act  as  such.  Teach 
them  therefore,  along  with  your  moral  and  re- 
ligious training,  the  duties  of  American  citizen- 
ship." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  first  half  of  our  cen- 
tury, recognized  the  importance  of  this  prepara- 
tion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  his  wise 
words :  "  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  among 
the  benefits  of  education  the  incalcidable  ad- 


vantage of  training  up  able  counsellors,  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  our  country  in  all  its  de- 
partments, legislative,  executive  and  Judicial, 
and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  counsels 
of  our  national  government, — nothing  more 
than  education  advancing  the  prosperity,  the 
power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation."  We 
cannot  make  too  ample  provision  for  instruc- 
tion in  all  that  will  give  us  better  citizens.  Is 
it  not  just  as  important  that  men  should  be  able 
legislators  as  that  they  should  be  good  soldiers  ? 
Is  it  not  of  just  as  great  moment  that  they 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates for  office  as  that  they  should  be  ac- 
ouainted  with  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  which 
they  commit  their  seeds?  Yet  we  have  military 
schools  and  agricultural  schools,  lavishly  en- 
dowed to  fit  men  for  the  special  duties  of  these 
vocations.  Is  it  not  the  best  of  logic  to  con- 
clude that  there  should  be  schools  established 
where  civics  are  given  special  consideration, 
and  instruction  given  in  the  ordinary  duties 
that  pertain  to  citizenship  ? 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  invites  to  its 
shores  all  nations  and  all  classes  of  people, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  found  many  who  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  our  form  of  government  and 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  In  self-defence,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  the  knowledge  that  is  essential 
to  intelligent  voting.  Too  many  of  those  who 
land  at  our  seaports  are  no  better  fitted  to  dis- 
cern for  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a  party, 
than  the  Irish  emigrant  who  landed  at  Casde 
Garden  a  few  years  ago,  and  who  when  asked 
for  what  party  he  was  going  to  vote,  answered 
"  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  Tm  agin  the  gov- 
ernment, anyhow." 

Some  one  says  most  forcibly  that  "  public 
taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools  offeis 
its  best  defence  in  the  necessity  of  teaching  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  Amencan  citizenship." 
There  is  a  pertinency  in  quoting  just  here  the 
words  of  Bishbp  Doane,  '*  The  men  to  make  a 
state  must  be  intelligent  men.  The  right  of 
suffrage  is  a  fearful  thing.  It  calls  for  wisdom 
and  discretion  and  intelligence  of  no  ordinary 
standard.  It  takes  in  at  every  exercise  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  nation.  Its  results  reach  for- 
ward from  time  to  eternity.  Its  discharge  niust 
be  accounted  for  among  the  dread  responsibil- 
ities of  the  great  Day  of  Judgment.  Who  will 
go  to  it  blindly  ?  Who  will  go  to  it  as  a  syco- 
phant, a  tool,a  slave  ?  How  many  do  ?  Such 
are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state." 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  dignity,  the 
safety  of  our  government  rests  so  largely  on  the 
honesty,  integrity,  and  intelligence  of  its  people, 
there  can  be  no  (question  that  the  paramount 
object  of  education  should  be  to  train  the 
student  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen.  This  inev- 
itably involves  the  study  of  nations,  of  histor- 
ical movements,  of  great  epochs,  of  the  men 
who  were  the  moving  agents  in  these,  of  every- 
thing that  bears  on  the  world  of  thought  and 
action  in  which  the  student  is  to  live,  move  and 
have  his  being.  And  by  such  study,  if  wisely 
directed — directed  so  as  to  create  an  appreciation 
as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  subject, 
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directed  so  as  to  develop  'M^hat  Stanley  Hall 
calls  a  "  historical  sense,"  the  youth  of  our  land 
will  become  the  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  the 
unfaltering  support  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
America  will  have  a  nobler  patriotism  and  its 
politics  a  higher  tone  and  dignity  than  any  age 
or  nation  has  yet  furnished.  Let  us  emphasize 
the  effect  of  such  teaching. 

We  shall  then  have  honest,  intelligent,  patri- 
otic citizens,  such  as  will  hold  a  love  of  country 
so  strong,  that  they  will  deem  their  hvesa  paltry 
price  to  pay  for  its  preservation  ;  a  love  of  that 
country's  honor  so  intense  that  they  will  scorn 
to  stain  it  by  casting  an  igrr^orant  or  dishonest 
ballot;  a  love  of  its  institutions  so  devoted  that 
their  dearest  privilege  will  be  to  guard,  protect, 
and  honor  them. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby,  Principal  of  Slippery 
Rock  Normal  School,  Butler  county,  read 
the  following  paper  on 

THE  ACADEMIC  STDB  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 

The  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  her  common 
school  system,  a  system  which  holds  unique 
rank  among  the  various  plans  ior  the  manage- 
ment of  schools  as  being  born  directly  from  her 
needs.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  free  schools  of  our  State  to  be  convinced 
that  they  are  the  growth  of  our  own  soil,  and 
that  they  owe  their  strength  and  importance  to 
influences  extending  through  the  centuries  which 
have  passed  since  to  the  shores  of  a  new  con- 
tinent came  our  great  Founder  to  establish  a 
commonwealth  of  integrity  and  peace. 

Through  the  (ires  of  that  Legislative  struggle 
of  1834,  when  our  common  school  law  came 
mto  existence,  Htk^/ree  schools  of  our  State  have 
come  up  to  the  position  which  they  occupy  to- 
day. We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  here  the 
question  which  has  been  raised  by  some,  whether 
our  schools  will  take  rank  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation  or  not.  It  is  to  me  evident  that  no 
State  in  the  Union  has  so  many  earnest  workers 
in  its  schools,  so  many  men  and  women  who 
have  come  into  the  work  with  special  training 
for  their  calling.  There  are  other  States  which 
claim  more,  but  really  do  less,  and  our  teachers 
can  afford  to  leave  unnoticed  the  fog-horns  of 
certain  of  our  sister  states,  recently  sounded  in 
Philadelphia. 

The  teachers  specially  trained  for  their  work 
come  in  the  main  from  our  Normal  Schools. 
These  schools  have  in  every  case  been  outgrowths 
of  the  demand  for  better  teachers  in  our  country 
schools.  A  saddler,  a  tailor,  a  blacksmith,  a 
county  superintendent,  and  a  common  teacher, 
unite  their  earnest  efforts,  and  a  great  school 
arises  to  extend  its  influence  over  the  entire 
State.  From  that  time  in  1854  until  to  day, 
school  after  school  has  taken  up  the  work  in  its 
distria,  and  according  to  its  environment  and 
ability  has  done  the  State  loyal  service.  To-day 
a  representative  of  the  youngest  school  speaks 
to  you ;  coming  from  a  district  of  richest  pos- 
sibility, yet  willing  to  confess  himself  least  in 
achievement.    But  the  State  does  not  misapply 


its  funds  when  it  strengthens  the  spirit  of  men 
who  could  answer  as  did  these  men  of  Butler 
county,  when  building.  "  Gentlemen,  what  will 
you  do  if  the  State  does  not  accept  your  build- 
mgs  ?  *'  "  We  will  turn  them  into  poor* houses, 
and  move  into  them  ourselves."  That  was  the 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  the  sturdy  Roundheads 
of  Cromwell.  May  I  not  justly  claim  that  the 
Normal  Schools  of  our  State  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  exponent  of  the  people's  thought  ? 

In  a  Normal  school  the  work  may  be  consid- 
ered from  two  sides,  viz:  i.  The  Academic; 
2.   The  Pedagogical  or  Pro/essionaL 

The  Academic  work,  however,  can  be  separ- 
ated from  the  Pedagogical  only  in  theory  and 
for  purposes  of  discussion. 

A  successful  Normal  School  must  make 
ample  provision  for  the  academic  training  of  its 
students.  The  teacher  must  have  cultured 
powers  and  a  well-informed  mind  if  he  is  to 
make  a  success  of  the  work  undertaken. 
Whatever  half-truths  may  lie  in  the  principles 
advanced  by  Jacotot,  it  is  certain  that  a  person 
cannot  teach  what  he  does  not  understand. 
Without  that  coordinated  mental  development 
which  should  be  the  only  basis  for  all  promo- 
tion or  advancement,  the  teacher  will  be  unable 
to  think,  to  originate,  to  influence,  or  to  control. 
In  no  other  way  can  a  teacher  so  soon  gain  the 
respect  of  his  pupils  as  by  convincing  them 
that  his  scholarship  is  of  a  high  order  o?  excel- 
lence. Our  Normal  schools  must  make  full  pro- 
vision for  the  scholastic  training  of  the  pupils. 

Knowledge  Necessary. — In  order  that  this 
may  be  accomplished  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  must  know  their  subjects,  and  see  to  it 
that  the  graduates  know  the  subjects  which  they 
attempt  to  teacK  in  our  common  schools. 
When  it  is  said  that  a  subject  is  difficult  to 
teach,  the  chances  are  that  the  fault  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  instructor  does  not  know  his  sub- 
ject thoroughly. 

The  End  must  be  Known, — Page  says  "To 
know  the  end  is  almost  to  find  the  way.  The 
true  end  of  this  whole  matter  of  education  as 
regards  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  can  be  no  other  than  the  leading 
out  and  developing  and  training  into  fitness 
for  action  all  the  native  faculties  and  capacities 
of  the  child.  When  this  is  done,  no  matter 
about  the  process,  the  child  tf  educated;  so  long 
as  it  is  not  done,  whatever  may  be  known  or 
studied,  the  end  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Children  must  be  trained  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing as  a  prime  condition  for  anything  further 
and  better.  One  need  not  lay  himself  open  to 
the  charge  of  "  old-fogyism,"  I  take  it,  by 
claiming  that  the  ability  to  read,  write  and 
spell  correctly,  and  to  perform  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic,  will  continue  to  be  the 
"  working  tools"  in  the  education  of  the  masses 
for  some  years  to  come.  If  in  addition  to  these 
our  teachers  could  train  our  children  into  habits 
of  close  observation,  to  "  take  notice,"  and  to 
do  with  deftness  the  work  assigned  them,  the 
children  would  have  no  difficulty  in  earning 
honest  standing-room  in  the  world.  And  if 
further  there  should  come  a  thorough  training 
in  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  a 
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knowledge  of  the  proper  reasons  for  allegiance 
to  the  right,  taking  precedence  of  all  things 
usually  regarded  as  the  essentials  of  education ; 
then  would  the  proper  conception  of  education 
be  attained,  and  the  work  go  on  to  its  comple- 
tion. 

Foundations  must  be  made  Broad, — In  what 
I  have  said  about  the  ends  of  education  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  narrowing  its  limits  in 
any  way;  indeed,  what  our  schools  need  to  see 
more  and  more  clearly  is  the  fact  that  the  Acad- 
emic side  must  be  strengthened  and  the  founda- 
tions be  laid  deep  and  broad.  A  stream  can- 
not rise  higher  than  its  source,  neither  can  the 
pupils  be  expected  to  make  rapid  progress  un- 
der the  instruction  of  one  who  knows  httle  more 
about  the  given  subject  than  they  do  them- 
selves. 

All  of  this  may  seem  simple  common-place, 
but  in  the  light  of  experience  it  becomes  simple 
common-sense.  That  is  essentially  a  false  econ- 
omy which  would  for  any  mere  money  differ- 
ences lower  the  standard  of  teaching  in  our 
Normal  Schools.  The  State  needs  the  best,  and 
should  see  that  the  schools  supply  them,  Gar- 
field's definition  of  a  university,  as  "  Mark  Hop- 
kins on  one  end  of  a  lo^  and  a  boy  on  other," 
comes  home  to  us' in  this  matter.  Better  than 
all  building — better  than  all  apparatus — bet- 
ter than  all  the  costly  machinery  of  school  sys- 
tem— is  the  personality,  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher,  entering  into  his  every-day  work  and 
making  the  simplest  branch  of  common  school 
knowledge  brimful  of  apt  illustration  of  educa- 
tional principles.  Such  men  and  women  are 
more  than  mere  censors  of  the  failures  of  their 
pupils.  "How  would  you  give  instruction  in  this 
subject?"  will  never  be  th^  question  of  the 
pupil-teacher  who  has  been  tne  privileged  per- 
son under  such  instruction.  He  has  taken  to 
himself  something  of  the  organic  entity  of  his 
instructor,  and  when  occasion  demands,  is  able 
to  do  the  work  properly  not  through  any  powers 
of  mere  imitation,  but  from  the  action  of  mind 
upon  mind,  the  upbuilding  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character  which  constitute  the  "  uncon- 
scious tuition"  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the 
world. 

Teachers  should  come  from  Higher  Schools, 
— ^Wherever  it  is  possible,  the  teachers  in  our 
Normal  Schools  should  come  from  the  higher 
schools,  and  the  infusion  of  its  own  graduates 
in  the  Faculty  of  a  school  should  never  be  made 
too  strong.  Such  are  the  present  conditions  of 
pedagogical  work  in  colleges,  that  one  cannot 
well  commend  the  work  done  in  them,  especi- 
ally in  those  cases  where  the  chair  of  pedago- 
gics serves  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  worn-out 
specialists.  Those  are  indeed  our  strongest 
men  who  have  added  to  their  Normal  training 
the  advantages  of  a  thorough  college  course. 
But  the  greatest  bane  of  some  of  our  Normal 
schools  is  the  tendency  to  employ  their  own 
graduates  only.  It  is  in  general  true  that  the 
teachers  in  a  given  grade  of  schools  should  be 
educated  in  a  higher  grade.  Yet  in  many  cases 
the  teachers  occupying  the  most  important 
positions  have  never  studied  elsewhere,  and 
are  the  last  to  avail  themselves  of  any  oppor- 


tunities which  may  be  offered  them.  The 
teacher  who  is  ignorant  and  knows  it  is  a  long 
distance  ahead  of  one  who  is  ignorant  and  yet 
thinks  that  he  "knows  it  all."  We  might  in 
all  reverence  take  up  the  words  from  the  book 
of  Ezekiel,  '*  Son  of  man,  can  these  dry  bones 
live?",  and  the  answer  from  many  superinten- 
dents in  city  and  county  would,  I  fear,  come 
back,  "  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  I" 

Greater  Culture  AW^^^.— While  we  lay 
broad  foundations  in  the  Academic  work,  the 
culture*  value  of  each  study  should  be  carefully 
considered.  That  wide  range  of  knowledge 
which  comes  from  extensive  reading  should 
receive  its  due  attention.  So  many  pupils  have 
so  little  power  to  hunt  out  the  knowledge  which 
they  desire,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advance 
were  we  to  organize  Information  Classes  hav- 
ing this  purpose  in  view.  It  was  urged  in  a  re- 
cent convention  that  our  Normal  Schools  do  not 
give  the  culture  of  the  average  high  school,  yet 
the  graduates  of  most  of  the  high  schools  in 
the  State  must  spend  two  years  in  our  Normal 
schools  in  order  to  graduate.  Culture  in  greater 
amount  we  all  need,  and  none  are  more  ready 
to  admit  it  than  the  men  in  our  Normal  Schools; 
but  since  the  power  to  study  aright  should  be 
acquired  in  the  lower  schools,  I  feel  somewhat 
like  the  laughing  school-boy  who  could  see  fiin 
in  an  unmerited  whipping,  and  saying,  "  Gen- 
tlemen! Ha,  ha,  ha!  such  a  joke  on  your 
You're  licking  the  wrong  boy." 

But  the  Academic  side  is  only  one  side  of 
Normal  School  work.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  .which  he  would  teach  is  only  one 
of  the  broad,  essential  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  thoroughly  trained  and  fitted  for  his- 
work.  Professional  preparation  and  training  is 
demanded  of  all  who  can  reasonably  expect  ta 
succeed  in  the  work  of  transforming  the  child 
into  the  man  by  developing  all  his  powers  of 
body  and  of  mind.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
every  person  who  is  conscious  of  his  imbecility 
in  other  lines  of  work  can  hope  to  be  counted 
competent  to  train  the  ignorance  and  weakness 
of  infancy  into  all  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  maturer  years.  The  true  teacher  must 
know  his  work  must  be  able  to  give  a  direct 
answer  to  his  soul's  question.  "  What  is  this 
that  I  do  ? "  The  laws  of  culture  and  instruction , 
the  relation  of  the  different  branches  of  instruc- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  mind,  the  methods 
by  which  the  human  powers  may  be  call«l  into 
being  and  trained  must  all  be  understood  ai  d 
appreciated  by  the  person  who  would  attempt 
to  bring  up  the  feeblest  of  creatures  into  the 
representative  and  interpreter  of  the  Divine. 
True  teaching  is  almost  wholly  spiritual ;  it  can 
never  be  taueht  as  a  handicraft,  and  the  work 
in  our  schools  may  be  made  and  should  be 
made  artistic.  Instructors  should  make  their 
own  teaching  in  each  department  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  proper  methods  to  be  pursued. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  the  men  and  the 
women  who  can  talk  most  glibby  of  these  mat- 
ters  upon  the  lecture  platform  are  the  least  able 
to  put  the  principles  into  successful  practice. 
After  all  Henry  Sabin's  criticism  of  much  of 
the  modern  psychological  twaddle  is  just,  and 
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is  here  given.  "  Not  that  I  love  Caesar  less,  but 
Rome  more."  He  says,  "It  is  too  lofty,  too 
top-heavy,  and  lies  away  up  on  the  upper 
shelves  where  teachers  of  ordinary  stature  can- 
not reach  it" 

Bat  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Normal 
School  should  be  its  Model  School.  However, 
much  time  may  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
Science  of  Teaching — ^and  the  recent  action  of 
the  Principals  gives  us  a  three  years'  course — 
the  Art  of  Teaching  can  only  be  learned  by 
practice,  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
science  and  the  observation  of  correct  methods. 
This  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  point  out  defects  and  suggest 
the  remedies,  is,  ordinarily,  worth  more  to 
teachers  than  many  years  of  experience  where 
they  are  left  to  discover  their  own  faults  and 
find  their  own  way  out  of  them«  froebel's  work 
being  utilized,  the  spirit  of  the  Kindergarten 
will  run  through  all  the  school,  and  the  teachers 
learn  to  do  by  doing.  "What  shall  \  doV 
not** What  shall  I  believe?'*  is  as  surely  the 
question  of  the  modern  Saul  as  it  was  that  of  the 
famous  apostle. 

Not  the  least  of  the  influences  which  have 
come  from  the  Normal  Schools  of  our  State 
has  been  the  trend  given  to  our  County  Insti- 
tutes which,  I  believe,  are  the  best  in  the  Union. 
We  often  hear  much  of  the  New  York  plan  for 
conducting  institutes.  The  State  Superintendent 
—more  or  less  political — appoints  three  or  four 
instructors — less  or  more  fossiliferous — ^to  pass 
around  from  county  to  county  conducting  Insti- 
tutes and  making  of  the  superintendents  or 
school  commissioners  mere  puppets  to  do  the 
janitor  work,  get  chalk,  etc.  A  friend  of  mine 
well  remembers  his  first  experience  at  such  an 
Institute  in  Northern  New  York.  Fresh  from 
coUege  and  the  instruction  of  men  like  Agassiz, 
he  ventured  to  dispute  the  assertive  nonsense 
of  a  venerable  fossil  who  happened  to  be  con- 
ducting the  Institute — nobody  knows  where. 
Tangled  in  the  meshes  of  arguments  advanced 
by  the  young  man,  and  confused  by  the 
authorities  quoted,  the  instructor  pounced  upon 
him  with  the  question : — Are  you  teaching  in 
this  county  ?  '*  "  No,  sir.**  *'  Are  you  a  teacher, 
anyway?"  **Yes.'*  Well  our  teachers  come 
here  to  be  instructed ^  not  to  instruct,^* 
Younger  then  than  he  is  now,  he  could  say 
nothing  to  such  a  knock-down  argument  as 
that,  but  as  Dr.  SchaefTer  puts  it,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  pray.  '*  From  all  such  Institute 
'methods,*  Good  Lord,  deliver  «j/"  Such  In- 
stitute work  may  not  be  done  there  now,  but  it 
is  simply  the  logical  outcome  of  a  system  of 
Normal  Schools  fallen  under  the  control  of 
family  and  political  rings. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
battle-ground  upon  which  the  armies  of  twenty- 
eight  States  contended  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  our  country  should  be  forever  free 
and  equal.  Gettysburg  marks  her  victory. 
But  I  claim  for  her  a  greater  honor,  a  greater 
victory ;  for  here  have  we  the  battle-ground  of 
the  common  school  system  of  a  nation.  The 
leaders  in  the  conflict  were  no  ordinary  men. 
Wolf  and  Smith,  Breck  and  Ritner,  Stevens 


and  Burrowes,  take  rank  with  the  educators  of 
humanity.  And  when  from  the  hill  at  Harris- 
burg  shall  arise  that  shaft  of  purest  marble, 
glistening  in  the  sunshine,  it  shall  bear  the 
names  of  these  noble  men,  with  those  of  our 
great  superintentents  who  have  gone  before — 
Higbee  and  Wickersham,  men  who  seeing  their 
duty,  did  it  nobly  in  that  state  of  life  into  which 
it  had  pleased  God  to  call  them. 

Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  of  Huntingdon, 
read  the  second  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
as  follows: 

THE  ACADEMIC  SIDE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 

Success  in  teaching  is  conditioned  by  three 
things :  tact,  experience  and  scholarship.  In 
points  of  importance  these  sustain  the  same  re- 
lation to  one  another  as  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
and  in  speakmg  of  them  we  may  appropriately 
say,^ — And  now  abideth  tact,  experience  and 
scholarship,  these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of 
these  is  scholarship.  Knowing  that  the  disciple 
of  Gamaliel  was  himself  an  eminent  scholar,  we 
may  suppose  on  valid  ground  that  he  would 
agree  with  us  in  the  arrangement  of  these  three 
great  requisites  of  a  good  teacher ;  and  it  is  on 
the  strength  of  that  presumption  that  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  borrowing  that  striking  form 
of  expression.  Paul  was  a  giant,  whether 
among  Jewish  doctors,  Greek  philosophers,  or 
Roman  princes.  Though  his  achievements 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  his  scholarship  alone, 
yet  without  it  he  might  have  stood  on  Mars 
hill  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  school -master  standing 
at  his  desk ;  though  he  is  a  born  teacher,  elected 
and  foreordained — though  he  has  become  gray 
in  the  service,  fit  to  be  retired  and  pensionecl, 
if  he  has  not  scholarship,  it  profits  him  nothing ; 
for  he  sees  through  a  glass  darkly  and  knows 
only  in  part,  and  therefore  can  teach  only  in 
part. 

Normal  schools  are  a  practical  application  of 
the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  science  and  an  art  to 
be  learned  as  any  other  science  and  art.  They 
have  therefore  a  professional  work  to  do  in  the 
education  of  their  students.  Academies  and 
colleges  teach  the  facts  and  truths  of  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge ;  and  in  so  doing,  they 
prepare  a  student  partially  for  teaching,  just  as 
they  prepare  him  partially  for  law,  medicine  or 
theology.  Law  schools,  medical  schools  and 
theological  schools  receive  the  student  of  the 
academy  and  colle|;e  and  give  him  a  special 
education  along  their  respective  lines.  If  Nor- 
mal schools  were  strictly  professional  schools 
they  would  do  as  those  do, — confine  their  cur- 
riculum to  studies  based  on  teaching  as  a 
science  and  an  art.  The  Normal  school  of  the 
present,  however,  is  neither  profesional  alone 
nor  academic  alone.  It;is  a  "go  between**; 
and  like  all  other  hybrids  it  has  borne  much 
abuse.  As  an  academic  school,  it  has  been  the 
object  of  some  bitter  jealousy ;  as  a  professional 
school,  it  has  been  the  object  of  some  sweet 
contempt. 

As  for  the  jealousy  with  which  Normal  schools 
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as  academies  have  to  contend,  it  is  but  a  case 
where  jealousy  '*  doth  mock  the  meat  it  feeds 
on."  For  higher  education  has  received  no  set- 
back through  them.  In  the  brief  half-century 
of  their  existence,  they  have  advanced  the  gen- 
eral intelligence  of  the  country— which  is  the 
very  life  and  support  of  the  higher  education — 
as  no  other  agency  has  done.  The  hundred 
and  more  Normal  schools  in  the  United  States 
have  sent  many  a  worthy  young  man  tp  college 
who  would  otherwise  have  died  the  death  of 
*'  some  mute  inglorious  Milton."  Through  the 
establishment  of  Normal  schools,  the  ladder  on 
which  young  men  and  women  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  university  was  simply  made  longer  at  the 
lower  end ;  it  was  made  to  reach  down  to  the 
boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  and  in 
the  shop.  Horace  Mann  was  right  when  in 
prophetic  vision  he  said,  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Bridgewater  Normal  school  *'  I  believe  Normal 
schools  to  be  a  new  instrument  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  race."  Whatever  changes  we  may 
advocate  on  the  academic  side  of  Normal 
school  training,  let  none  of  them  be  based  upon 
the  delusive  idea  that  they  ever  have  interfered 
or  ever  will  interfere  with  higher  education. 

As  for  the  contempt  with  which  Normal 
schools  have  been  regarded  as  professional 
schools,  let  me  quote  an  old  adage  which  runs 
thus ;  *'  Speak  well  of  the  bridge  that  carries 
you  over."  Granted  that  the  Normal  graduate 
of  the  past  has  not  known  the  history  of  educa- 
tion since  Horace  studied  grammar  under  the 
cruel  rod  of  "  the  flogging  Orbelius"  or  in  the 
classic  shades  of  the  Athenian  groves.  Perhaps 
the  needs  of  the  times,  the  demands  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  established,  did  not  call  for 
such  knowledge.  I  doubt  whether  our  medical 
colleges  in  their  infancy,  when  they  graduated 
those  old  doctors  who  peddled  pills  in  saddle- 
bags, taught  the  history  of  medicine  back  to  the 
days  of  i^sculapius.  There  is  always  a  time  in 
the  history  of  institutions  of  all  kinds — whether 
educational,  religious,  political,  economical,  or 
whatsoever  they  be — when  they  are  infinitely 
better  than  none.  This  time  is.  generally  in  the 
days  of  small  beginnings  ;  but  that  day  we  are 
are  taught  not  to  despise. 

The  Normal  schools  have  bridged  the  years 
of  rapid  growth  in  our  country ;  during  these 
years  we  have  been  forced  to  do  the  best  we  could 
under  the  circumstances, — in  educational  mat- 
ters as  well  as  in  anything  else.  They  are 
better  to-day  than  they  were  yesterday  ;  and  if 
we  are  as  earnest  and  aggressive  as  our  prede- 
cessors, they  will  be  still  better  to-morrow. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are 
studying  in  these  schools  annually  with  a  view 
of  becoming  teachers,  and  when  they  enter  the 
school-room  they  have  at  least  some  knowledge 
of  the  work  required  to  be  done.  This  fact  alone 
entitles  Normal  schools  to  considerable  respect 
as  professional  schools  ;  and  whether  the  acade- 
mic side  or  the  professional  has  or  has  not  been 
all  that  it  should  have  been,  the  fact  still  remains, 
that  they  have  been  true  to  their  purpose ;  for 
the  weakest  among  them  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
object  for  which  they  were  established.  They 
are  schools  for  teachers  and  for  teachers  only. 


I  suppose  there  is  not  much  dissent  among 
the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania,  when  I  say  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  greater  scholarship  on  the 
academic  side  of  Normal  school  training.  Else 
why  this  demand  for  professorships  in  the 
science  and  art  of  education  in  American 
colleges,  for  post-graduate  courses  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  college  graduates  who  want  to  teach. 
Chairs  of  pedogogy  and  lectures  in  didactics  are 
maintained  in  Germany,  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  our  own  country  at  Cornell,  and  at  sev- 
eral Western  colleges.  Though  the  distin- 
guished English  educator  Fitch  says  that  "  the 
great  function  of  a  university  is  to  teach  and  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  teachers,"  I  do  not 
think  that  pedogogical  chairs  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  usurping  the  functions  of  the 
Normal  schools.  The  true  reason  at  the  bottom 
of  this  movement  is  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  teachers  with  scholarship  such  as  a  college 
or  university  can  afford.  With  the  rapid  growth 
of  intelligence  and  prosperity  has  come  a  con- 
sequent increase  of  remuneration  for  the  teach- 
er's services.  Positions  are  multiplying  every 
year,  to  which  salaries  are  attached  that  com- 
mand high  culture  and  scholarship.  It  is  to  sup- 
ply such  with  qualified  men  and  women  that 
colleges  and  universities  are  creating  profess- 
ional courses  in  teaching.  It  is  therefore  of  vi- 
tal importance  to  the  Normal  schools  that  they 
take  notice  of  this  movement.  It  seems  to  be 
the  necessity  of  the  hour  in  the  career  of  the 
Normal  schools  that  they  should  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  scholarship,  that  they  should  add  weight 
to  the  academic  side  of  their  training.  This 
duty  is  imperative  and  will  not  be  deferred  with- 
out good  cause.  There  must  be  a  chanj^  in 
the  curriculum — not  in  quality,  but  in  quan- 
tity. There  must  be  a  Normal  school  course  in 
Pennsylvania  that  is  equal  in  rank  to  the  best 
college  course  in  the  State.  We  need  "  uni- 
versity extension" — not  into  every  one  of  our 
Normal  schools  individually,  but  into  our  Nor- 
mal school  system,  for  it  neither  would  be  nec- 
essary nor  practical  nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
convert  our  twelve  Normal  school  courses  into  a 
college  course. 

There  is  plain  evidence  of  the  want  of  such  a 
course  in  the  catalogue  of  every  Normal  School 
in  the  State.  Read  over  the  lists  of  teachers 
and  examine  the  titles  of  the  principals  and 
prominent  members  of  the  faculties.  Do  you 
find  many  M.  E,*s  and  M,  S.^s  among  them  ? 
They  are  mostly  A,  M.'s,  Ph,  D:s  and  LL,  Z?.*jr. 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  the  title  of  the 
Normal  school  is  too  obscure  and  insignificant 
to  be  attached  to  a  man's  name  after  he  has 
reached  some  degree  of  prominence  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  It  may  do  for  a  year  or  so 
after  graduation ;  but  after  the  owner  of  it  has 
laid  aside  childish  things,  he  will  hide  it  in  the 
garret.  It  is  a  righteous  ambition  for  the  stu- 
dents of  a  school  to  aspire  to  the  same  rank  of 
scholarship  as  that  of  their  teachers.  If  the 
teachers  of  a  Normal  School  bear  the  title  of 
A,  M.\x  ought  to  be  within  the  gift  of  the  insti- 
tution to  bestow  it  upon  its  graduates.  Unless  a 
title  can  give  its  owner  some  prestige  it  is  of  no 
account.    Let  the  Normal  School  system  be  so 
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modified  that  the  State  cf  Pennsylvania  can 
give  her  ambitious  teachers  a  sheepskin  that 
can  be  placed  beside  that  of  her  best  colleges 
without  fear  of  chagrin  or  disappointment.  Let 
the  academic  side  be  made  so  comprehensive 
that  the  Normal  School  graduate  neea  never  re- 
gret in  the  jostle  for  higher  positions  that  he  is 
not  a  college  graduate. 

Thus  far  I  have  presented  only  one  way  of 
increasing  the  scolarship  of  the  Normal  school 
graduate.  There  is  another  way,  and  it  is  one 
too  that  finds  favor  with  a  good  many  prominent 
educators.  It  is  this :  To  curtail  the  academic 
side  and  lengthen  the  professional.  In  other 
words,  it  is  proposed  by  this  plan  to  make  the 
Normal  schools  more  distinctively  professional 
schools,  like  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  and 
theology  ;  and  to  require  the  students  to  have  a 
large  amount  of  academic  training  on  admission. 
In  favor  of  this  plan  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
academic  exercises  could  not  then  crowd  upon 
the  professional,  throw  the  latter  into  confusion, 
subordinate  them  unduly,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
mere  pretension.  It  may  further  be  contended 
that  in  thus  divorcing  the  two  sides  of  Normal 
school  instruction,  along  step  would  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  securing  for  teaching  the  recog- 
nition which  it  deserves  as  a  profession.  I  will 
not  stop  to  look  at  these  arguments  more  fully, 
but  will  consider  briefly  the  loss  that  the  aca- 
demic side  would  sustam  through  the  separa- 
tion. 

Though  the  medical  student,  the  law  student, 
and  the  theological  student  all  study  mathema- 
tics, language,  science,  history,  etc.,  yet  ihey  do 
not  study  them  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them, 
as  the  Normal  student  does.  Though  colleges 
and  academies  teach  these  branches  just  as 
well  as  the  Normal  schools,  yet  remembering 
that  the  former  have  simply  culture  and  knowl- 
edge in  view,  it  necessarily  follows  that  their 
methods  of  teaching  differ  from  those  of  the 
latter,  which,  besides  aiming  at  culture  and 
knowledge,  seek  to  supply  the  State  with  its 
teachers.  If  a  Normal  school  professor  under- 
stand his  work,  he  will  conduct  every  exercise 
with  direct  reference  to  the  development  of  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  He  will  ever  be 
on  the  watch  to  point  out  principles  of  teaching 
in  all  his  recitations.  He  will  never  give  an 
explanation  without  asking  this  important  ques- 
tion: Now,  will  this  do  for  a  model  for  the 
teachers  under  my  instruction  ?  Ever>'  Nor- 
mal school  professor  should  have  for  his  class- 
room motto :  '*  Remember  you  are  a  teacher  of 
teachers.'*  The  methods  of  instruction  taught 
by  the  professors  in  connection  with  their  own 
teaching  do  as  much  to  make  the  Normal 
schools  professional  schools,  as  any  one  of  the 
regular  professional  studies.  And  I  think  it  is 
owing  to  this  fact,  as  much  as  to  any  other  feature 
of  the  Normal  schools,  that  their  best  graduates 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  when  placed  side 
by  side  in  the  school-room  with  the  college 
graduate.  What  they  lack  in  education  and 
in  culture,  is  made  up  by  skill  in  teaching. 
Not  so  much  the  skill  acquired  by  practice  in  the 
model  school,  or  learned  in  the  "methods'* 
class,  but  skill  imbibed,  as  it  were,  in  the  class- 


room. In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  divorce  the  aca- 
demic training  from  the  professional,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  scholarship  for  the  Norm^ 
school  graduate. 

But  whatever  way  the  exigencies  of  the  future 
may  determine,  a  change  of  some  kind  is  sure 
to  come  before  many  years.  Let  no  one  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress ;  The  Normal  Schools 
especially  should  be  ready  to  lead  whenever 
the  order  to  advance  shall  be  given.  But,  as  in 
all  things  else,  let  us  make  haste  slowly,  and 
not  attempt  to  tear  down  the  present  structure 
before  we  have  prepared  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  a  new  one. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Welsh,  principal  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  the  committee  intended  when 
they  put  this  subject  on  the  programme — 
whether  they  expected  to  be  told  that  there 
should  be  no  academical  side  to  Normal 
training,  or  that  what  we  have  is  insufficient, 
or  even  what  they  understood  by  the  term 
"academical"  side.  But  the  principal 
criticism  made  at  this  point  is  that  the  Nor- 
mal schools  are  doing  work  that  belongs 
properly  to  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  limited  to  work  that 
is  purely  professional.  If  that  is  true,  the 
question  before  us  should  read,  Shall  the 
Normal  school  la[w  be  changed?  But  is  it 
true?  Is  it  not  plain  that'  so  long  as  the 
Normal  schools  are  held  responsible  for  the 
scholarship  of  their  graduates,  they  wi/j/ 
provide  for  academical  work  ?  But  it  is  ob- 
jected that  we  should  have  a  higher  standard 
of  requirement  for  entrance.  That  sounds 
very  well  \  but  if  these  objectors  had  exper- 
ience in  a  Normal  school,  they  would  find 
it  impracticable.  People  come  to  you  to 
learn;  they  have  not  been  properly  pre- 
pared ;  you  say  they  ought  to  have  got  the 
preparation  in  the  public  schools — but  they 
have  been  there,  and  got  what  they  gave : 
what  are  you  to  do  about  it?  Common 
sense  answers.  Teach  them.  Even  if  it  were 
practicable  to  change  the  law,  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  divorce  the  academical  from 
the  professional  work.  The  prospective 
teacher  learns  most  of  methods  of  teaching 
as  they  are  practiced  upon  himself;  and 
when  he  has  received  his  theories  from  the 
professors  of  pedagogy,  he  reduces  them  to 
practice  under  expert  supervision  in  the 
Model  School.  Is  there  a*  better  way  ? 
Again,  we  are  told  we  should  admit  no  pupils 
unless  they  intend  to  be  teachers.  In  our 
own  case  85  per  cent  are  or  will  be  teach- 
ers— should  we  exclude  the  15  per  cent? 
We  do  not  find  that  their  presence  destroys 
the  professional  character  of  the  instruction; 
but  we  do  find  that  the  professional  atmos- 
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phere  modifies  the  plans  of  many  of  the 
minority,  and  they  drop  into  the  profess- 
ional course  contrary  to  first  intention. 
But  whether  this  occurs  or  not,  there  is  no 
condition  in  life  where  this  training  would 
not  be  valuable;  and  why  deny  it  to  any 
who  are  willing  to  learn.  Besides  it  should 
be  remembered  that  when  the  Normal 
schools  are  founded,  the  people  in  their 
vicinity  give  thousands  of  dollars  to 
help  start  them.  Suppose  you  said  to  them 
at  the  start,  "  Your  children  cannot  be  edu- 
cated here  except  they  become  teachers," 
how  many  of  these  dollars  would  you  get  ? 
And  having  made  no  such  condition  when 
you  got  the  money,  is  it  quite  just  to  the 
neighborhood  to  make  it  afterward  ?  Some 
of  these  schools  were  built  upon  the  found- 
ation of  the  old  academies,  and  their  own- 
ers refused  to  have  them  so  converted  un- 
less the  new  charters  provided  for  continuing 
the  academic  work  ;  how  are  their  rights 
to  be  extinguished?  He  concluded,  then, 
that  any  attempt  to  cut  off  the  academical 
work  would  be  unwise,  and  to  exclude 
pupils  who  will  not  become  teachers  would 
be  unjust. 

Supt.  BuEHRLE  [Lancaster  city]  :  Are  we 
to  understand  that  because  when  an  old 
academy  was  incorporated  into  a  Normal 
school,  and  found  it  temporarily  necessary 
to  make  such  an  arrangement  to  do  acade- 
mic work,  such  work  must  be  done  forever  ? 
If  so,  then  by-and-by  there  will  be  another 
and  a  different  Normal  school  in  that  dis- 
trict, perhaps  right  alongside.  If  these 
schools  cannot  or  will  not  modify  the  ideas 
of  fifty  years  ago,  sooner  or  l^ter  the  com- 
munity will.  "The  world  moves,"  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Normal  school  authori- 
ties will  recognize  the  movement  and  get 
ready  to  eliminate  this  academic  work.  We 
hear  it  stated  that  some  Normal  schools  can- 
not afford  to  turn  away  those  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  teach.  Just  try  it,  gentlemen !  Let 
any  school  exclude  these,  and  reject  from 
its  graduating  classes  all  who  are  not  fit  to 
pass,  and  we  will  see  whether  you  can  afford 
it.  It  is  quality,  not  quantity,  that  will 
build  an  institution  on  solid  foundations. 
If  the  Normal  schools  cannot  do  that  why 
do  they  exist?  But  we  are  told  that  the 
money  to  start  these  schools  would  not  have 
been  furnished  unless  they  had  been  made 
hybrid  (like  the  animal  suggested  by  friend 
Shimmell).  All  other  professions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  professional  schools 
— why  not  teachers  ?  It  is  true  that  while  a 
theologian  is  not  such  by  reason  of  academic 
scholarship,  a  teacher  in  a  measure,  is  \  but 


that  fact  makes  it  more  necessary  that  we 
have  special  training  in  teaching — ^and  that 
is  the  function  of  the  Normal  schools. 
When  they  apply  themselves  wholly  to  their 
legitimate  business  of  teaching  their  pupib 
how  to  teachy  they  will  not  be  burdened  with 
academic  pupils — such  will  not  want  to 
come  there.  These  schools  have  been  much 
given  to  boasting  of  graduates  eminent  in 
other  professions.  In  the  older  catalogues 
you  may  see  heralded  the  number  of  law- 
yers, doctors,  etc.,  who  came  from  this  and 
that  school — thus  holding  up  the  abnormal 
excrescences  as  the  pride  of  the  school. 
Certainly  this  should  be  no  recommenda- 
tion. A  Normal  school,  properly  so  called, 
would  not  contribute  to  these  people's  pro- 
fessional education ;  and  if  it  did  so,  and  so 
far  as  it  did  so,  it  was  running  on  the  wrong 
track.  We  want  our  Normal  schools  to 
make  teachers — that  is  what  they  are  for: 
and  our  criticism  is  not  intended  to  tear 
down  or  destroy,  but  to  build  up  and  im- 
prove them.  We  need  Normal  schools,  and 
we  want  the  ones  we  have  to  grow  better  all 
the  time,  and  improve  the  product  for  which 
they  exist. 

ProfG.  L.  Maris:  There  are  two  features 
in  which  I  see  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
Normal  schools.  First,  there  is  not  enough 
language  taught.  Dr.  Schaeffer  is  perhaps 
the  only  person  present,  besides  myself, 
who  knows  the  history  of  the  introduction 
of  Latin  into  the  Normal  course.  It  was 
very  hard  to  get  in  even  the  entering  wedge 
of  a  few  chapters  of  Caesar.  I  think  every 
Principal  who  has  brought  up  his  own  child- 
ren in  a  Normal  school  has  made  sure  that 
they  had  the  benefit  of  a  wider  course  than 
that  of  these  institutions.  Even  the  gradu- 
ates are  not  prepared  for  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  colleges.  Second,  I  believe  there 
should  be  a  definite  requirement  of  scholar- 
ship for  entrance  to  a  Normal  school. 
When  I  was  actively  engaged  in  that  work, 
the  time  had  not  perhaps  come,  or  was  just 
at  hand  for  such  a  step ;  but  surely  it  has 
now  come  and  passed.  In  those  early  days 
the  standard  was  necessarily  very  low ;  but 
the  standard  should  be  as  high  as  the  best 
public  schools  of  the  district  could  reach  up 
to,  and  this  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both 
parties — a  stimulus  for  all  the  common 
schools  of  the  neighborhood,  and  a  better 
start  for  the  Normal. 

Prof.  NoETLTNG,  Bloomsburg :  I  would 
like  to  have  a  definition  for  the  word 
"  taught."  It  seems  to  mean  different  things 
In  different  places.  People  come  to  you 
claiming  to  have  been  taught  this  or  that, 
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when  the  fact  is  they  have  only  gone  through 
the  books,  memorizing  without  learning  to 
think.  Of  course  after  such  work,  they 
must  fail  in  a  fair  examination  or  in  teaching. 
I  think  Dr.  Buehrle  is  mistaken  in  wishing 
to  exclude  pupils  from  the  vicinity  who  do 
not  wish  to  make  teaching  a  profession.  If 
the  course  is  what  it  ought  to  be  for  teach- 
ers, and  others  choose  to  take  it  in  order  to 
get  an  education  at  home,  why  prevent 
them? 

Prof.  Welsh  :  I  endorse  that.  How  will  it 
harm  anybody  to  work  under  a  teacher  who 
is  showing  others  the  right  way  to  teach  ? 
Will  not  one  learn  quicker  and  better  in 
such  hands?  Nobody  claims  that  because 
an  agreement  to  do  academical  work  was 
good  at  the  beginning  of  the  system,  it  must 
be  perpetual.  We  want  to  advance — we 
must  advance — we  do  advance ;  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  change  our  charters,  we  will 
change  them.  But  the  non-teaching  stu- 
dents grow  fewer  all  the  time ;  and  if  the 
agreement  was  good  once  and  does  no  harm 
now,  why  go  to  unnecessary  trouble  ? 

Dr.  Magill:  The  Normal  school  is  in 
the  process  of  development ;  the  conditions 
are  different  to-day  from  those  of  25  years 
ago,  and  will  be  different  25  years  hence. 
1  think  oi;r  late  honored  leader,  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham,  never  showed  more  real  statesman- 
ship than  when  he  engrafted  the  Normal 
school  system  upon  the  academies  of  the 
State.  I  remember  how  he  worked  it  up, 
early  and  late,  in  the  Legislature  and  among 
the  people  Had  he  sat  down  and  theorized 
ahout  it,  and  then  demanded  schools  for 
teachers  similar  to  those  of  law,  medicine, 
or  theology,  we  should  have  got  nothing. 
But  he  made  the  wise  and  necessary  com- 
promise, and  with  excellent  results.  The 
concession  made  becomes  less  and  less  neces- 
sary as  we  grow;  but  it  was  a  necessity 
then,  it  is  a  necessity  to-day,  and  may  be  so 
a  long  way  into  the  future.  Something  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of  requiring  a  certain 
definite  amount  of  previous  qualification  in 
the  common  schools;  and  this  standard 
should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  principals  of 
the  high  and  grammar  schools  who  are  to  be 
governed  by  it,  and  their  papers  might  be 
accepted  by  the  Normal  schools  without  ex- 
amination. The  standard  would  then  be 
raised  from  time  to  time  as  we  advance,  un- 
til some  day — ^some  of  you  may  see  it,  I 
certainly  shall  not — we  shall  have  truly  pro- 
fessional schools.  That  was  what  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham  looked  forward  to ;  he  knew  we 
could  not  have  it  at  the  beginning,  nor  can 
.we  now. 


Supt.  Hamilton  :  Speaking  as  a  County 
Superintendent,  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  other  things  being  equal,  the  Normal 
graduates  shall  do  better  work  as  teachers 
than  others ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  I 
agree  with  those  who  have  said  it  is  time  to 
take  an  advance  step.  That  step,  it  seems  to 
me,  should  be  to  separate  the  academic  from 
the  professional  work.  Sometimes  a  Nor- 
mal graduate  comes  to  us — one  who  should 
have  been  taught  "how  to  teach'* — and 
when  a  difficulty  arises  or  a  question  is  put 
refers  to  a  note-book  containing  but  a  few 
principles  to  be  found  in  any  ordinary  text- 
book, and  has  read  nothing  on  the  subject ; 
and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  there  is 
something  wrong.  Some  of  these  are  really 
not  equal  to  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  top 
grade  of  the  common  schools.  I  believe 
that  the  standard  for  admission  to  Normal 
schools  should  be  raised,  and  that  a  year 
should  be  added  to  the  time  without  adding 
to  the  course  of  study :  we  go  too  fast  for 
thorough  work.  It  is  fair  to  judge  by  re- 
sults :  if  the  graduates  of  these  schools  do 
not  do  better  work  than  others  (all  things  else 
equal),  then  there  is  no  reason  for  the  State 
supporting  them.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask, 
where  are  the  graduates  ?  There  should  be 
a  large  majority  of  them  engaged  in  teach- 
ing :  what  is  the  fact?  The  "  provisional " 
certificate  is  to-day  in  greater  demand  than 
when  the  law  created  it  as  a  temporary 
makeshift.  There  must  soon  be  a  change  in 
the  method  of  examination  of  Normal  gradu- 
ates, or  it  will  fall  into  even  more  disrepute 
than  it  has  already  in  some  places.  The 
examiners  should  spend  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  a  school  instead  of  the  present  hurried 
visit.  Such  a  test  does  justice  neither  to 
the  teacher  nor  the  subject.  We  vote  for 
one-third  of  the  class  because  we  know  we 
have  not  done  them  justice,  and  hope  they 
may  know  more  than  we  have  been  able  to 
find  out.  Experience  later  on  proves  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  there  are  places  where 
holders  of  Normal  diplomas  cannot  get  em- 
ployment, though  a  "provisional"  aver- 
aging 2}^  will  pass.  If  Directors  in  cities 
prefer  graduates  fresh  from  their  own  high 
school  to  Normals,  it  indicates  that  the  Nor- 
mal schools  need  to  do  something  more  to 
justify  the  support  of  the  State. 

Dr.  N.  C.  ScHAEFFER,  Kutztowu :  I  won- 
der how  many  of  us  have  ever  been  in  what 
is  described  here  as  a  "professional  school." 
Supt.  Luckey  went  through  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny — a  few  of  us  have 
studied  theology,  perhaps  law  or  medicine; 
and  the  views  expressed  by  many  here  must 
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have  conviDced  those  few  that  the  speakers 
have  no  just  conception  of  professional 
schools  as  they  actually  exist.  We  are  told 
that  what  we  need  is  schools  that  shall  teach 
only  the  how  of  the  profession,  as  separate 
from  the  what.  Now  I  think  no  one  who 
has  been  through  the  schools  of  the  other 
professions  will  contradict  me  when  I  say 
that  this  ideal  school,  in  which  there  is  not 
considerable  time  spent  upon  the  what  as 
well  as  the  how^  has  no  existence  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  either  in  teaching  or  any- 
thing else.  Then  we  are  asked  to  exclude 
all  who  do  not  intend  to  teach?  Why? 
Did  it  injure  the  theological  seminary  at 
Allegheny  to  have  Mr.  Luckey  go  through 
it  and  become  an  educator  ?  Does  it  hurt  a 
law  school  if  some  of  its  graduates  go  into 
other  forms  of  business  life?  Does  it  hurt 
the  medical  colleges,  when  they  admit 
young  men  from  outside  to  their  lectures? 
If  not,  why  should  it  hurt  a  Normal  school 
to  admit  others  than  teachers^  whose  pres- 
ence and  association  will  help  to  keep  the 
"professional"  pupils  out  of  the  narrowest 
of  ruts  ?  [Applause.]  But  we  are  told  some 
of  our  graduates  fail  in  teaching.  No  doubt : 
and  what  of  it  ?  Do  not  some  of  the  grad- 
uates of  the  professional  schools  of  law  and 
medicine  and  theology  fail  also?  The  fail- 
ures are  the  exceptions:  we  do  not  hear 
anybody  say  they  are  the  rule.  So  there  are 
exceptions  on  the  other  side — Moody,  for  in- 
stance—but does  that  prove  anything  against 
schools  of  theology?  We  should  be  reason- 
able in  our  demands  and  our  criticisms. 
There  is  something  in  the  argument  for  a 
standard  of  admission?  and  that  will  come 
right,  along  with  our  growth  in  population 
and  wealth.  The  figures  indicate  that  Penn- 
sylvania will  step  ahead  of  New  York  by  the 
close  of  the  century;  and  we  are  already 
ahead  in  the  money  spent  on  our  schools. 
[Applause.]  Many  of  us  remember  when 
a  million  a  year  was  considered  an  extrava- 
gant demand:  now  we  have  five  millions. 
Is  it  likely  we  will  stop  at  that  ?  An  era  of 
progress  is  opening,  the  future  of  which  we 
scarcely  dream  of  now ;  and  as  it  opens  up, 
we  shall  grow  with  it.  Meanwhile  let  us 
not  condemn  or  threaten  to  wipe  out  the 
institutions  that  have  helped  us  so  far,  be- 
cause they  do  not  accomplish  all  that  we 
would  have  them  do.  When  the  State  pays 
the  faculty  of  the  Normal  school  and  makes  it 
independent,  then  we  can  have  a  high  stand- 
ard of  admission ;  and  when  teachers  are 
paid  fair  wages  for  their  work,  like  the 
lawyers'and  doctors  and  some  of  the  preach- 
ers [laughter] — say  Jiooo  a  year  to  begin 


with — it  will  be  possible  to  get  them  to  put 
four  or  five  years  into  preparation  for  it. 
[Applause.] 

Prof.  MiCHENER,  Philadelphia  :  I  under- 
stood the  western  Superintendent  to  say 
that  Normal  graduates  as  a  rule  are  weak. 
Was  I  correct,  or  do  we  understand  that 
such  are  exceptional  ? 

Supt.  Hamilton  :  I  was  speaking  of 
them  as  a  class,  not  of  exceptions.  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  as  a  rule  we  do  not  find 
them  as  well  qualified  as  the  graduates  of 
private  institutions ;  and  I  believe  it  is  ow- 
ing to  giving  disproportionate  attention  to 
academic  work — in  trying  to  do  two  things 
neither  is  likely  to  be  done  well,  and  in  this 
case  the  professional  side  suffers.  I  ought  to 
add  that  some  of  our  Normal  graduates  do 
first-rate  work ;  but  they  are  the  exception. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER  :  I  suppose  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Normal  pupils  with  you,  as  with 
us,  are  young  ladies  ? 

Supt.  Hamilton  :     They  are. 

Dr.  ScHAEFFER:  Suppose  you  tell  them 
that  they  must  spend  their  lives  in  school 
teaching — how  manv  would  you  have  in 
your  profession?  [Laughter.]  I  do  not 
want  a  permanent  profession  made  that  way : 
I  believe  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  Common- 
wealth that  so  many  of  her  daughters  take  a 
Normal  course  and  get  experience  in  teach- 
ing before  they  marry.     [Applause.] 

Prof.  Jas.  M.  CouGHLiN:  I  have  had  twelve 
years'  experience  as  Superintendent  in  one 
of  the  most  populous  counties  in  the  State, 
and  where  more  Normal  graduates  are  em- 
ployed than  in  any  other  county  of  the 
State  unless  it  be  Allegheny ;  and  my  ver- 
dict is  that,  as  a  class,  the  Normals  do  better 
teaching  than  any  other  people  I  know  of. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MUSIC,  "  Morning  Light,'*  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, followed  by  a  solo  by  Miss  Lind- 
say, after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
chair,  it  ^as  decided  to  postpone  the  nomina- 
tion of  officers  until  after  the  selection  of  the 

PLACE  FOR  NEXT  MEETING. 

Supt.  J.  M.  Reed,  of  Beaver  Falls,  said 
the  Association  had  not  met  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains  for  seven  years,  and 
and  there  was  a  region  covering  four  coun- 
ties where  there  had  never  been  a  meeting 
of  this  body,  and  to  which  he  now  invited 
us.  He  proposed  that  we  decide  to  meet 
next  year  at  Beaver  Falls,  where  there  are 
ample  accommodations,  and  he  could  assure 
us  of  a  warm  welcome. 
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Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  of  Delaware,  said 
that  the  Association  had  never  met  at  Media, 
though  repeatedly  invited.  His  little  county 
was  entitled  to  some  consideration,  being 
always  well  represented  here  and  this  year 
enrolling  33  members,  more  than  any  other 
county  except  the  one  in  which  we  meet. 
He  had  expected  to  ask  the  Association  to 
go  there  next  year ;  but  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  thought  it  best  not  to  press 
his  claim  at  this  time,  though  grateful  to 
those  who  had  promised  to  help  him. 

Supt.  Hamilton  :  The  claims  of  Dele- 
ware  county  should  receive  consideration, 
and  doubtless  will  in  the  near  future  be 
recognized  by  the  Association  ;  but  at  this 
time  we  hope  you  will  come  west,  and  help 
us  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  educational 
matters. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Beaver 
Falls  be  declared  the  unanimous  choice  of 
the  Association,  which  was  carried. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION. 

Dr.  Lyte  ;  Before  we  nominate  officers 
it  would  be  well  to  act  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  constitution  proposed  yesterday, 
creating  a  standing  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion, which,  if  agreed  upon,  should  be  nomi- 
nated at  the  same  time  as  the  other  officers. 

The  amendment  was  read  (see  page  10 1) 
and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Chairman  Fisher  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  it  was  ordered  that  1000 
copies  of  the  amended  Constitution  be 
printed  for  use  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Association. 

NOMINATION  OF  OFFICEJRS. 

Nominations  being  in  order,  Deputy  Supt. 
Stewart  said  that  the  success  of  a  deliber- 
ative assembly  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  ability  of  its  presiding  officers. 
This  Association  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
most  of  its  selections,  our  Presidents  having 
combined  the  two  requisite  qualifications — 
first,  being  men  identified  with  our  history, 
who  have  shown  their  interest  by  regular  at- 
tendance; and  second,  men  of  parliamen- 
tary experience,  familiar  with  the  names  of 
the  members  who  take  part  in  discussion. 
He  hoped  to  add  another  worthy  name  to 
this  honorable  record  in  nominating  for  the 
Presidency  a  gentleman  well  known  on  this 
floor,  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the 
profession  to  a  position  of  commanding  in- 
fluence at  the  head  of  our  oldest  Normal 
school— Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville. 

Supt.  Luckey  seconded  the  nomination, 
and,  on  motion  of  Supt.  Hamilton,  nomina- 


tions were  closed,  thus  making  the  choice 
unanimous. 

Further  nominations  were  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

For  Vice  President— yixs.  Anna  Moore,  Al- 
toona  ;  Supt.  Addison  Jones,  West  Chester.   - 

For  Secretary — J.  P.  McCaskey.  Lancaster. 

For  Treasurer— D,  S.  Keck,  Kutztown. 

For  Ticket  A^ent — ^J.  F.  Sickel,  Philadelphia. 

For  Executive  Committee — Supt.  L.  S.  Shim- 
mell,  Huntingdon ;  Supt.  Tames  M.  Reed, 
Beaver  Falls ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Hull.  Millersville  (de- 
clined) ;  Supt.  J.  W.  Leech,  Cambria ;  Prof.  J. 
J.  H.  Hamilton,  Easton ;  Prof.  C.  D.  Coffee, 
Allegheny  Co.;  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Delaware ; 
Prof.  H.  W.  Fisher,  Pittsburgh;  Supt.  L.  £. 
McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Miss  Alberta  Cline,  Greens- 
burg;  Supt.  J.  M.  Berkey,  Somerset. 

For  Enrolling  Committee — Supt.  J.  M.  Wat- 
son, Lawrence;  Supt.  W.  H.  Slotter,  Bucks; 
Miss  Jennie  C.  Simpson,  Pittsburgh;  Prof.  £. 
C.  Lavcrs,  New  Brighton;  Supt.  Geo.  H. 
Hugus,  Westmoreland. 

For  Committee  on  Legislation — Dep.  Supt.  J. 
Q.  Stewart.  Harrisburg;  Prof.  M.  G.  Brum- 
baugh, Huntingdon ;  Dr.  D.  M.  Sensenig,  West 
Chester;  Supt.  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona ;  Supt. 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh ;  Supt.  J.  G.  Hillman, 
Beaver ;  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia. 

There  being  only  the  required  nomin- 
ations for  all  the  offices  except  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  committees,  the  Secretary 
was  ordered  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Association  in  all  cases  where  there  was 
no  contest,  and  the  following  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  tickets  and  conduct 
the  election  during  the  morning  session  to- 
morrow :  Supt.  H.  C.  Brenneman,  York  co.; 
Prof.  C.  B.  Cook,  Allegheny  co. ;  Prof. 
John  G.  Cope,  Bloomsburg;  Supt.  J.  A. 
Myers,  Mifflin ;  Supt.  Wm.  M.  Zechman^ 
Berks. 

SCIENTIFIC  TEMPERANCE  INSTRUCTION. 

Papers  were  read  respectively  by  Miss 
Leila  A.  Cooper,  of  Allegheny  City,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Moore,  of  Altoona,  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Journal  (see  August 
number,  pp.  63-69.) 

Ex-President  E.  H.  Magill,  of  Swarth- 
more  College,  read  a  paper,  which  was 
heard  with  much  interest  by  the  large  audi- 
ence, upon  "  The  Teacher  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,"  indicating  the  possibilities  and 
probabilities  ahead  in  the  development  of 
the  school  work,  and  suggesting  lines  on 
which  progress  must  be  made.  This  paper 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  of  Dr.  Magill, 
Association  adjourned  to  8  p.  m.,  after 
postponing  the  paper  on  "  University  Ex- 
tension" until  to  morrow  morning. 
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MRS.  Haderman,  of  Bedford,  sang  a 
solo,  and  Miss  Dalrymple  gave  a  recita- 
tion, both  of  which  were  well  received. 
Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson,  of  Brooklyn,  then  de- 
livered his  lecture  on  the 

YELLOWSTONE  AND   YOSEMITE. 

Starting  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
crossing  the  Alleghenies  by  moonlight,  go- 
ing to  sleep  in  Kansas  and  waking  in  Colo- 
rado, the  lecturer  took  us  to  Pike's  Peak, 
where  he  encountered  a  mountain  storm,  the 
most  sublime  phenomenon  in  the  world. 
The  Yellowstone  Park  is  a  wonderland  of 
beauty  overshadowed  by  terror ;  one  realizes 
constantly  that  there  is  but  a  step  between 
him  and  death,  and  regrets  that  his  stock  of 
piety  is  so  low.  The  geysers  were  described, 
and  then  the  cafion  of  the  Yellowstone  with 
its  walls  of  sunset  hues  and  its  tremendous 
waterfall  350  feet  in  height.  En  route  for 
California  he  had  seen  at  Salt  Lake  City  the 
American  flag  at  half  mast  on  the  4th  of 
July — ^an  insult  that  will  never  be  repeated. 
In  the  Tabernacle  he  saw  the  12  Apostles 
— all  Judases.  Passing  on  to  California,  we 
heard  of  its  extent,  its  paradise  of  flowers, 
*'Los  Angeles  in  the  centre  of  a  garden  36 
miles  across" — then  to  the  Yosemite  by 
coach,  and  the  beauties  and  grandeur  of  the 
wonderful  valley  were  well  described,  sea- 
soned with  anecdotes  of  an  Englishman  of 
the  party  who  supplied  the  humorous  ele- 
ment. We  renewed  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  the  giant  El  Capitan, 
3,200  feet  high,  and  the  still  more  gigantic 
Half  Dome,  rising  5000  feet  above  the  valley 
— the  most  unique  feature  of  the  marvelous 
place.  The  lecture  is  not  reported  here, 
for  the  reason  given  in  connection  with  that 
of  last  evening. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Wilson's  lecture,  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  was  introduced  by  the 
Chairman,  who  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  session  of  the  Association  which  had 
been  graced  on  two  successive  days  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his 
immediate  predecessor  in  office.  The  Gov- 
ernor spoke  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  PATTISON. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  I  owe  this  Associa- 
tion an  apology.  I  intended  to  be  here  on  time. 
I  have  come  forty  miles  to-day  in  the  saddle — 
not  in  the  cars.  [Applause.]  If  I  had  taken 
the  usual  method  of  travel  employed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  I  might  have  been  here  on 
time. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  convention,  however, 


that  can  possibly  be  of  more  importance  than  a 
Teachers'  Association.  The  question  of  educa- 
tion has  always  occupied,  from  the  remotest 
period,  the  thoughful  mind  which  has  kept  in 
view  the  direction  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  race,  possibly  from  a 
selfish  motive,  the  education  of  the  people  was 
always  directed  toward  the  development  of  the 
physical  man.  The  evident  purpose  was  to 
make  him  a  defender,  a  useful  citizen  in  time 
of  war,  when  he  might  employ  his  physical 
strength  in  the  service  of  the  country.  All  the 
history  of  antiquity  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
education  of  the  people  in  this  direction,  because 
in  it  the  rulers  of  nationalities  saw  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  maintenance  of  the  government.  It 
was  left  for  subsequent  events  to  demonstrate 
that  physical  education  alone  was  a  failure ;  and 
then  the  thoughtful  student  was  driven  to  seek 
the  welfare  of  the  race  in  another  direction,  and 
naturally  the  inquiry  took  the  direction  of  men- 
tal development. 

The  motive  inspiring  this  intellectual  develop- 
ment, as  manifested  in  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
largely  of  the  same  selfish  character.  Physical 
culture  was  supplanted  by  mental,  for  the  same 
ultimate  object — that  it  might  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  nationality.  Every  student 
of  the  past  has  been  impressed  with  the  heights 
to  which  intellectual  training  reached  under  the 
Greek  and  Roman  governments.  No  such  ad- 
vancement is  made  by  the  masses  to-day  as  by 
individuals  two  thousand  years  ago.  Yet  intel- 
lectual training  failed  in  its  turn  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view — ^the  preservation  of  nationality. 

Physical  and  mental  education  having  failed, 
nearly  twenty  centuries  passed  by  before 
mankind  thought  out  and  applied  the  next 
theory — for  it  is  only  within  the  last  200  years 
that  even  the  foremost  peoples,  have  accepted 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  safety  for  the  State  but 
in  the  higher,  nobler  theory  of  the  moral  train- 
ing of  the  individual.  [Applause.]  What  is 
most  important  to  the  individual  is  also  most  es- 
sential to  the  nation— the  highest  possible  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  faculties.  The  lesson 
of  all  history  is  that  the  physical  and  intellectual 
alone  have  ended  in  failure ;  if  then  we  would 
preserve  and  perpetuate  our  nadonal  institu- 
tions our  hope  must  be  in  moral  training.  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  belittling  physical  or 
mental  education  ;  both  are  valuable  and  essen- 
tial ;  but  since  we  have  found  that  without  the 
moral  element  failure  is  certain,  let  us  place 
that  first,  and  supplement  it  with  the  best  train- 
ing we  can  give  the  mind  and  the  body. 

If  that  proposition  be  true,  we  should  apply 
it  to  the  work  we  have  on  hand  here  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  educational  interest  is  the  lar- 
gest in  the  Commonwelth,  and  we  must  keep 
constantly  in  view  what  we  have  shown  best 
promotes  her  safety.  The  last  legislature  de- 
monstrated its  appreciation  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation by  appropriating  ten  millions  of  dollars 
to  be  expenaed  upon  the  schools  during  the 
next  two  years.  The  entire  expenditure  upon 
education  in  the  State  last  year  was  nearly  thir- 
teen millions ;  the  total  expenses  of  the  State 
government  were  nineteen  millions ;  so  you  can 
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readily  see  that  with  the  increased  appropriation 
to  schools  the  expenditure  for  education  will  be 
^considerably  greater  than  for  all  the  other  pur- 
poses together.  In  the  whole  country  the  ex- 
penditure for  education  was  more  than  112 
millions  of  dollars.  I  use  these  fibres  simply 
to  emphasize  the  impression  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  educational  interest  in  our  own 
Commonwealth  and  beyond  it. 

As  I  journeyed  across  the  southern  counties, 
T  observed  on  every  hand  the  evidence  of  abun- 
dant harvests,  comfortable  homes,  a  contented 
people  ;  and  as,  every  here  and  there,  dotted 
over  the  landscape,  I  noticed  the  school-houses, 
I  could  not  but  recognize  that  this  prosperity 
and  contentment  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  our  system  of  popular  education.  And  if  we 
have  done  so  much  already,  what  ought  we  to 
do  when  we  have  three  millions  more  per  year  ? 
To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you,  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  believe  the  State  is  getting  all  out  of 
the  public  school  appropriation  that  she  ought 
to  receive.  I  do  not  know  whose  is  the  fault. 
But  the  expenditure  of  thirteen  millions  a  year — 
it  will  be  sixteen  miliions  now — ought  to  put 
Pennsylvania  in  the  very  first  rank.  The  mia- 
mum  school  term  is  six  months;  the  average 
attendance  is  near  seven  months :  I  believe  the 
success  of  the  schools,  which  depends  so  largely 
upon  securing  regular  attendance,  would  be 
largely  promoted  by  increasing  the  minimum 
term  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  average  attend- 
ance.    [Applause.] 

I  have  noticed  that  the  compensation — and 
you  are  all  interested  in  this  [laughter] — aver- 
ages for  male  teachers  but  I37  per  month  and 
for  females  $30.  I  think  that  is  not  near 
enough.  At  this  point  the  State  fails  to  offer  the 
requisite  inducement  to  keep  the  best  talent  in 
the  line  of  what  ought  to  be  a  profession, 
f  Applause.J  I  can  afford  to  say  this  now :  be- 
fore an  election  it  might  be  misunderstood. 
[Laughter.]  I  believe  your  calling  should  be  as 
much  a  profession  as  law,  medicine  or  theo- 
logy ;  in  Germany  the  law  recognizes  and  deals 
with  it  as  such  ;  and  until  we  make  it  so  here, 
yon  will  not  give  the  State  the  service  you  ought 
to  give,  nor  will  you  get  what  you  ought  to  have. 
[Applause.]  The  selfish  interest  of  the  Slate 
alone  should  teach  it  that,  until  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement is  offered  to  men  and  women  to  make 
instruction  a  life-calling,  we  can  never  obtain 
the  results  for  which  we  strive.  You  ire  doubt- 
less more  familiar  with  these  subjects  than  my- 
self, but  I  look  at  them  as  lying  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  fabric  of  our  institutions.  The  fu- 
ture of  the  republic  turns  upon  the  education  of 
the  people.  Not  a  president  or  governor,  con- 
gressman or  senator,  sheriff  or  constable,  school- 
director  or  superintendent  of  instruction,  but  is 
chosen  by  the  people — and  the  voters  ought  to 
know  and  must  have  education  enough  to  know 
who  and  what  is  best  for  them  to  choose.  I  Ap- 
plause.] To  the  education  of  the  masses  then, 
should  he  given  the  highest  and  best  consider- 
ation of  all  public  questions. 

Let  me  give  you  one  thought  that  has  oc- 
curred to  me  in  connection  with  this  question. 
The  wisdom  of  the  addition  of  three  millions  a 


year  to  the  school  appropriation  will  be  largely 
tested  by  the  results  you  put  into  the  schools 
during  the  coming  year ;  and  so  the  effecting  of 
future  legislation  is  largely  in  your  hands,  be- 
cause you  control  the  results  of  this  large  ex- 
penditure. If  the  wisdom  of  the  addition  is 
proven  by  the  increased  length  of  term  and  per- 
centage of  attendance,  I  believe  the  Legislative 
will  give  not  only  five,  but  ten  millions. 

We  have  some  complaint  that  the  country 
schools  are  depreciating  in  comparison  with  the 
towns.  This  is  a  subject  your  Association 
should  consider.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  should  be  especially  directed 
to  the  elevation  of  these  rural  schools.  There 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  talent  employed 
in  different  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Twenty- 
five  pupils  in  a  country  school-house  need  just 
as  good  teaching  as  a  hundred  in  a  city  build- 
ing, and  we  must  see  that  they  have  it,  if  we 
want  the  same  result,  namely  sending  them  out 
so  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life  that  they  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  the  world.  To  reach  the  same  re- 
sult we  must  provide  equal  means ;  and  after  all 
it  is  results  we  are  seeking.  I  leave  this  ques- 
tion for  your  consideration. 

I  wish  to  say.  in  conclusion,  that  the  large  at- 
tendance here  fs  very  gratifying,  since  it  meas- 
ures the  interest  you  feel  in  your  work.  No  in- 
terest lies  nearer  the  heart  of  the  Executive  than 
this  one  of  education;  and  if  at  this  or  any 
future  convention  during  my  term  any  sugges- 
tions of  a  practical  character  are  decided  upon, 
they  will  receive  careful  consideration  when 
brought  before  me.  It  is  your  duty,  as  it  should 
be  your  pleasure,  to  give  the  State  the  benefit  of 
your  best  thought  and  experience.  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  to  suggest  the  few  thoughts 
expressed.  Should  they  be  of  any  value,  it  will 
have  been  well  to  make  the  forty-mile  ride  to 
get  here  on  time :  if  they  do  not  strike  you  as 
particularly  useful,  I  only  ask  that  you  will  take 
them  home  with  you,  consider  them  at  your 
leisure,  and  if  found  of  advantage,  apply  them 
to  the  every-day  work  in  ou^  common  interest. 
Close  attention  to  every  point  all  along  the  line 
is  more  important  and  will  be  more  valuable 
just  now  than  at  any  other  time,  because  the 
large  increase  in  the  appropriation  will  direct 
special  inquiry  upon  your  work  for  the  coming 
year  and  you  must  oe  able  to  show  adequate 
results  to  future  Legislatures.  I  urge  upon  you 
once  more  the  necessity  of  giving  next  year's 
work  the  benefit  of  your  best  thought  and  effort. 
[Applause.] 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  larger 
part  of  the  audience,  both  members  and 
visitors,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
of  being  presented  to  the  Governor. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  election 
polls  would  be  open  at  8:30,  and  would  re- 
main open,  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution, for  the  entire  morning  session. 

After  some  announcements  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  regarding  excursion  to 
Luray,  the  Association  adjourned  to  9 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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DR.  A.  R.  Byerly,  of  Millersville,  con- 
ducted the  devotional  exercises,  read- 
ing th^  3d  chapter  of  Proverbs  and  offering 
prayer. 

Prof.  Geo.  R.  James,  of  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see, read  the  following  paper  on 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  this  morning  on  a 
subject  which  is  attracting  wide-spread  attention. 
Although  the  work  of  University  Extension  has 
been  organized  formally  and  systematically  in 
the  United  States  within  a  year,  yet  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  George  William  Curtis  has  pro- 
nounced it  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  edu- 
cational development  of  the  present  time.  One 
cannot  take  up  the  daily  papers  of  our  large 
cities  without  seeing  some  reference  to  it!  Not 
a  month  passes  without  a  leading  article  being 
published  on  this  subject  in  one  or  more  of  our 
most  influential  magazines.  Yesterday  this 
movement  was  discussed  in  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  of  Maryland ;  this  morning  it 
comes  before  the  Pennsylvania  Association ;  to- 
night the  President  of  the  American  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  University  Teaching  delivers 
an  address  to  a  thousand  teachers  of  New  Eng- 
land at  the  Institute  of  Instruction  in  New 
Hampshire :  to-morrow  morning  hundreds  of 
promment  educators  and  laymen  meet  at  Al- 
bany, New  York,  to  discuss  this  topic.  Next 
week  it  comes  up  before  the  great  gatherings  at 
Chatauqua  and  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation at  Toronto.  A  few  days  ago  I  received 
an  invitation  to  .present  this  subject  to  the 
Teachers*  Institutes  throughout  one  of  the  most 
progressive  states  in  the  South. 

Public  interest  has  been  thoroughly  aroused. 
Some  of  our  leading  colleges  have  offered  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  work.  Superintend- 
ents of  Instruction  in  States  as  far  west  as  the 
Pacific,  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf,  have  expressed 
their  deepest  sympathy  and  pledged  their 
warmest  support.  The  work  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing organized  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  and 
elsewhere.  The  State  of  New  York  has  voted 
$10,000  to  start  this  movement  in  connection 
with  all  the  various  institutions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University  of  the  State.  Georgia  is 
considering  a  plan  for  the  closer  connection  of 
the  colleges  and  her  common  schools,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  will  be  in  this  same  direction. 
Unparalleled  progress  has  been  accomplished 
within  twelve  months,  and  the  universal  need 
and  desire  for  such  opportunities  as  this  move- 
ment affords  is  made  clear. 

I  hardly  need  to  say  that  a  work  presenting 
so  many  important  phases  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily treated  even  in  outline  within  the  limits  of 
this  paper.  At  the  same  time  it  seems  espec- 
ially desirable  that  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  a  movement 


which  has  been  first  successfully  and  thoroughly 
organized  in  this  country  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  State.  With  this  idea  there  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  AssociatioQ 
five  hundred  copies  of  a  special  pamphlet  which 
I  have  prepared,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment, its  purposes  and  methods  of  work,  and 
the  organization  of  the  American  Society.  Re- 
ferring them  to  this  pamphlet  for  more  special 
information,  I  shall  arrange  what  can  be  said 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  what  it  seems  best  to  say 
to  you  this  morning  in  answer  to  the  questions. 
What  is  University  Extension,  and  why  should 
we  as  teachers  be  interested  in  it  ? 

What  is  University  Extension  f — ^Therc  is  a 
certain  inclination  on  first  hearing  the  phrase 
University  Extension  to  think  of  it  as  something 
new,  as  referring  to  a  particular  phase  of  nine- 
teenth century  progress,  if  not.  mdeed,  as  be- 
longing only  to  the  last  decade.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  idea  of  this  movement  antedates  the 
very  foundation  of  the  universities.  This  idea 
is  simply  that  of  the  universal  right  of  all  men 
to  learning.  That  it  should  now  demand  and 
receive  special  attention  is  only  another  example 
of  the  old  saying  that  history  repeats  itself. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  ago  it  occaired  to 
the  mind  of  a  great  conqueror  that  learam^  was 
not  perhaps  after  all  intended  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  monks ;  that  if  it  was  well 
for  the  Church  that  learning  sHould  flourish  in 
the  cloisters,  it  might  be  well  for  the  State  that 
it  should  be  cultivated  by  the  people.  He  saw 
that  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  came  as 
much  from  their  superior  knowledge  as  from 
the  sanctity  of  their  office,  and  determined  that 
such  a  factor  in  civilization  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  the  few.  The  underlying  principle 
of  Extension  Teaching  was  in  the  mind  of 
Charlemagne  when  he  invited  Almin  from  Eng- 
land to  assist  in  establishing  schools  throughout 
his  realm.  The  result  of  their  joint  work  was 
still  apparent  in  France  at  the  time  that  Abelard 
realized  more  fully  this  idea  by  drawing  thous- 
ands of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  great  University  of 
Paris. 

Those  who  study  the  rise  of  Universities  will 
see  that  one  of  the  earliest  Extension  move- 
ments was  that  which  brought  learning  from 
the  cloisters  and  gave  it  an  abode  in  a  score  of 
famous  institutions. 

Another  appearance  of  this  idea  we  celebrate 
under  the  name  of  the  Invention  of  Printing. 
The  instinctive  feeling  that  all  should  share  the 
mental  products  of  each,  stimulated  the  search 
after  means  proper  for  this  end,  and  led  to  an 
invention  whose  results  were  soon  as  evident  as 
they  were  far-reaching.  Where  before  it  was 
possible  for  one  student  to  go  to  Oxford,  or  Prague, 
or  Padua,  it  was  now  possible  for  a  dozen  to 
study  Aristotle  and  St.  Augultine  in  the  master- 
pieces of  Elzevir  and  of  Caxton.  The  idea 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  higher  institudoits 
had  a  fuller  realization  in  the  wide  influence  of 
printed  books.  Attendance  at  the  Universities 
indeed  diminished,  but  the  number  of  those  to 
whom  a  knowledge  of  higher  things  was  open 
was  greatly  increased. 
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The  invention  of  printing,  however,  affected 
very  sensibly  not  only  the  attendance  but  the 
essentiad  character  of  the  Universities.  The 
great  institutions  that  had  been  founded  in 
the  Middle  Ages  for  the  people,  and  often  ex- 
pressly for  the  poorer  of  the  people,  became 
gradually  a  place  for  the  prosperous.  It  had 
been  the  custom  formerly  not  only  for  all  classes 
but  for  those  of  all  ages  to  throng  the  lecture- 
rooms.  But  when  the  attendance  was  exclu- 
sively of  the  richer  class,  there  came  naturally 
only  the  youth,  for  these  were  at  liberty  to  choose 
that  age  which  is  best  fitted  in  many  ways  for 
study. 

As  time  passed  the  requirements  for  entrance 
and  graduation  became  more  strict,  as  was  right 
when  the  students  were  free  to  give  all  their 
time  to  academic  duties.  Thus  there  arose 
three  natural  but  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  essential  nature  of  the  University.  Men 
came  to  think  of  the  education  offered  there  as 
belonging  to  a  particular  class,  since  it  had  been 
adapted  to  those  who  alone  under  the  changed 
conditions  made  use  of  it.  The  days  were 
over  when  the  most  distinguished  students  of 
the  Universities  thought  it  no  shame  to  beg  their 
bread  from  door  to  door.  If  a  boy  of  no  means 
went  to  the  University,  he  found  admission  un- 
der the  most  humiliating  conditions,  as  servant 
to  the  college  or  to  his  richer  fellows.  Some- 
times it  was  possible  for  those  of  rare  ability  to 
get  temporary  aid  from  the  authorities  and  fi- 
nally by  their  scholarship  secure  respectful  re- 
cognition, but  this  was  open  only  to  few.  The 
mass  of  the  people,  therefore,  looked  upon  the 
University  as  the  place  for  the  well-to-do  and 
the  intellectual,  but  as  something  far  removed 
from  their  daily  lives  and  practical  needs. 
Learning  became  divorced  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  and  no  longer  seemed  a  neces- 
sary or  natural  possession. 

Again,  the  education  of  the  University  was 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  thought 
of  years  of  continuous  effort,  of  uninterrupted 
study.  The  old  conditions  were  changed.  Men 
of  all  ages  and  occupations  no  longer  devoted 
what  time  they  could  spare  from  their  regular 
labors  to  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Only  in  the  Scottish  Universities  and  at  the 
public  courses  of  the  Sorbonne  and  College  de 
France  do  we  occasionally  see  in  these  days 
men  who  have  laid  down  the  trowel  and  the 
plane  to  take  up  the  note- book  and  the  pencil. 

This  again  is  simply  an  accident  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  educational  system.  It  is  no 
more  true  now  than  formerly  that  even  the  busi- 
est man  or  woman  has  no  time  for  study  or  can- 
not profit  by  occasional  opportunities.  The  his- 
tory of  this  movement  gives  conclusive  proof  of 
the  possibilities  that  may  be  opened  to  all,  and 
of  the  eagerness  with  which  these  will  be  seized 
upon  by  people  under  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances. 

The  third  misconception  that  grew  up  was 
the  idea  of  University  studies  as  very  abstruse 
and  difficult,  requiring  years  of  arduous  prepa- 
ration. The  fact  is,  however,  that  University 
education  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  one 
subject  more  than  with  another,  but  is  equally 


applicable  to  all.  The  real  difference  between 
elementary  and  higher  instruction  is  not  found 
in  the  kind  of  subject,  or  even  in  the  compara- 
tive advance  in  the  subject,  but  rather  in  the 
mode  of  treatment.  University  education  is  for 
adults,  and  its  essence  is  the  consideration  not 
of  facts  but  of  their  relations.  For  the  appre- 
hending of  these  relations  a  long  course  of 
academic  training  is  a  great  assistance,  but  even 
more  important  than  this  is  a  thoughtful  bent 
of  mind  and  a  store  of  acquired  experience. 
Here  again  we  appeal  to  the  history  of  Exten- 
sion Teaching,  which  shows  that  the  training  of 
practical  life  is  a  great  aid  in  every  kind  of 
mental  acquisition.  The  benefits  of  University 
education  are  by  their  very  nature  reserved 
for  mature  minds,  but  the  particular  conditions 
of  the  growth  and  development  of  these  minds 
are  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  it  must  be 
sufficiently  clear  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
suggested  by  the  words  University  Extension 
are  not  connected  with  the  essential  nature  of 
hificher  institutions,  but  result  rather  from  their 
variation  from  the  original  type.  These  no 
longer  embody  the  idea  of  their  founders. 
Learning  has  been  imprisoned  in  a  new  cloister, 
from  which  it  needs  to  be  set  free.  The  restric- 
tions which  hem  in  advanced  instruction  are 
opposed  to  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  age. 
This  principle  of  equal  right  to  learning  will  not 
stop  short  of  a  revolution  which  will  exert  as 
powerful  and  lasting  an  influence  as  those 
which  gave  men  religious  and  political  liberty. 
It  is  so  essential  to  human  progress  that  after 
having  found  two  partial  realizations  it  now 
seeks  a  third  which  shall  complete  them  both ; 
one  which  shall  on  the  one  hand  recall  the  Uni- 
versities to  their  first  function  of  satisfying  not 
individual  but  universal  longings,  of  minister- 
ing not  to  one  class  but  to  the  people ;  and  on 
the  other  supplement  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  gave  the  material  of  knowledge,  by  teach- 
ing the  true  use  of  this  material. 

This,  then,  is  University  Extension.  It  is  the 
bringing  of  the  University  to  the  people  when 
under  our  social  and  economic  relations  the 
people  can  no  longer  go  to  the  University.  The 
privileges  of  knowledge  shall  be  no  longer  for 
those  alone  who  are  able  to  satisfy  the  conditions 
of  academic  residence ;  no  longer  for  those  alone 
who  can  go  through  years  of  careful  preparation 
and  devote  additional  years  to  the  sole  occupa- 
tion of  study.  Once  more,  the  University  was 
founded  for  the  people,  .and  the  aim  of  this 
movement  is  to  have  the  people  share  as  largely 
as  may  be  in  its  benefits. 

How  this  is  to  be  done,  the  particular  methods 
that  have  been  developed  through  a  score  of 
years,  how  far  these  have  served  the  desired 
end,  how  largely  the  benefits  of  University  Edu- 
cation have  been  made  accessible  to  all,  it  is 
not  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  state. 
These  are  fully  presented  in  the  various  publi- 
cations of  the  American  Society,  and  briefly  in 
the  pamphlet  which  will  be  placed  in  your 
hands.     We  come  then  to  the  second  point. 

Why  Should  we  as  Teachers  be  Interested  in 
University  Extension  ? — University   Extension 
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as  an  educational  movement  of  the  people  is 
necessarily  of  interest  to  every  individual.  In 
a  state  of  society  such  as  ours  there  is  a  solidarity 
that  makes  each  one  closely  touched  by  any- 
thing that  changes  the  moral,  intellectual,  or 
physical  life  of  any  member.  Some  have 
thought  that  Extension  Teaching  is  intended 
only  for  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  our  existing  schools.  If  this 
were  so,  till  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
country  should  be  attracted  by  it.  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  the  case.  What  is  offered  in  this 
movement  is  for  all,  and  wherever  the  work  has 
been  carried  on  people  from  every  class,  even 
the  most  cultivated,  have  shared  its  benefits. 
Especially  have  those  who  are  interested  in  in- 
tellectual things  been  found  in  Extension  audi- 
ences. The  lectures  are  given  by  specialists  in 
in  each  field  and  are  helpful  to  all  who  wish  a 
knowledge  of  any  subject  and  who  feel  the  need 
of  inspiration  to  study  and  of  guidance  in  the 
choice  of  use  and  means.  Naturally  teachers 
have  been  an  important  element  in  these 
courses,  for  there  is  no  class  so  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  of  culture.  So 
plain  indeed  has  been  their  interest  that  courses 
both  of  lectures  and  for  home  study  have  been 
arranged  for  them  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  special  work. 

The  teacher  is  thus  individually  interested  in 
this  movement,  both  as  it  affects  all  through  the 
general  nature  of  the  work,  and  as  it  affects  him- 
self alone  through  the  courses  especially 
adapted  to  aid  him  in  his  profession. 

It  is  not,  however,  as  one  of  a  great  fraternity 
that  the  teacher  should  be  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  cause ;  and  for  two  reasons,  on  ac- 
count of  its  reflex  action  on  his  own  position, 
and  on  account  of  the  responsibilities  of  that 
position.    Let  us  consider  the  first. 

There  has  been  for  years  a  slow  but  steady 
change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
difficulty  and  importance  of  the  teacher's  calling. 
The  time  has  been,  and  not  so  long  since,  when 
every  aspiring  youth,  who,  after  trying  this  or 
that,  has  shown  no  aptitude  for  any  particular 
work,  who  was  apparently  not  fitted  for  the 
duties  of  lawyer,  doctor,  or  dry-goods  clerk, 
turned  naturally  to  teaching.  Even  now  teach- 
ing is  considered  a  respectable  temporary  occu- 
pation for  a  young  man  who  has  not  yet  decided 
to  what  he  will  devote  his  abilities,  or  for  the 
young  woman  who  has  finished  her  education 
and  wishes  some  work  with  which  to  fill  up  the 
time  between  school  ^nd  married  life. 

As  has  been  said,  this  condition  of  things  is 
changing.  Teachers  are  themselves  coming  to 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  true  merits  of  their  vocation, 
and  are  preparing  themselves  carefully  for  a 
work  which  now  seems  worthy  of  their  best  and 
life-long  efforts.  In  proportion  as  this  conscious- 
ness spreads  among  the  teaching  fraternity, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  increased  fitness, 
public  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  their  calling 
IS  becoming  more  universal.  The  teacher  never 
occupied  so  high  a  position  in  popular  esteem, 
he  was  never  so  well-paid  in  every  way,  as  he 
is  to-day.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  direct,  per- 
sonal influence  of  better  teachers,  but  there  is 


another  element  in  the  change,  which  merits 
attention. 

If  we  analyze  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
teacher,  held  twenty  years  ago,  we  find  in  ad- 
dition to  the  idea,  too  often  just,  of  his  poor 
preparation  and  inferior  ability,  a  singular  indif- 
ference to  the  work  he  is  called  to  do.  It  is  na- 
tural to  think  that  parents  would  have  been 
quick  to  see  the  great  responsibilities  of  those 
who  had  charge  of  their  children  during  a  large 
part  of  their  waking  hours  through  successive 
months.  The  only  adequate  explanation  of 
this  indifference  is  to  be  found  in  the  relations 
which  then  existed  and  do  still  exist  to  a  less 
degree  between  the  Common  School  and  the 
life  of  the  people. 

The  average  child  remained  in  school  only 
four  or  five  years,  and  was  so  irregular  in  his  at- 
tendance that  he  learned  no  more  than  could  be 
easily  acquired  within  that  time.  He  went  ont 
from  the  school  with  some  knowledge  of  read- 
inp^,  writing  and  easy  computation.  How  slight 
this  knowledge  was  may  be  seen  in  the  little 
reading  that  was  and  is  done  by  the  ordinary 
man,  and  in  the  fact  that  generally  the  compo- 
sition of  the  briefest  letter  remains  pennanendy 
a  laborious  and  distasteful  task.  Since  the 
common  school  affected  the  individual  so  litde, 
it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  there  should  be 
a  low  opinion  of  its  functions. 

With  the  improvement  of  the  teachers,  how- 
ever, has  come  an  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  the  school.  More  has  been  accomplished  by 
and  for  the  pupil  within  the  same  time.  These 
results  are  apparent  in  later  life,  and  the  man 
who  still  feels  the  influence  of  the  school  has 
more  esteem  for  the  benefits  it  conferred. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  possible  improve- 
ment of  methods,  a  limit  to  what  can  be  gained 
within  the  few  years  of  school  life.  It  will 
hardly  be  practicable  under  our  conditions  to 
lengthen  materially  this  period.  How  then 
may  this  respect  be  strengthened?  Evidendy 
the  influence  of  the  school  should  be  aided  by 
favoring  circumstances  in  after-life.  He  who 
as  a  boy  has  learned  to  read  and  to  read  Intel- 
igently  should  even  in  the  midst  of  active  affairs 
be  encouraged  to  keep  up  the  habit  and  to 
choose  always  what  is  really  good.  The  desire 
for  mental  occupation  should  be  fostered  in 
every  way. 

One  agency  is  the  public  library,  which  ofken 
is,  however,  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit,  be- 
cause of  the  uncultivated  taste  of  those  who  seek 
from  it  mere  excitement  instead  of  healthy  in- 
terest and  growth.  The  common  school  and 
the  free  library  alike  need  and  demand  a  sup- 
plementary course  in  order  to  fulfill  their  great 
work. 

Such  a  force  has  been  found  in  the  Extension 
movement.  It  offers  the  favoring  circumstances 
that  will  stimulate  and  direct  the  intellectual  hfe 
of  the  people.  It  is  in  no  sense  an  experiment 
Methods  of  work  that  had  been  tested  in  other 
countries  have  been  successfully  adapted  to 
American  conditions.  Proof  upon  proof  can  be 
given  as  to  the  effect  in  a  community  of  even  a 
single  course  of  lectures,  such  as  are  offered  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  American  Society.    We 
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hear  from  one  place  that  the  whole  tone  of  con- 
versation has  been  changed  for  weeks  at  a  time : 
from  another  that  the  demand  on  the  libraries 
has  been  increased  in  amount  and  improved  in 
kind.  Men  and  women  who  have  thought 
themselves  too  busy  for  anvthing  but  their  own 
duties  have  been  surprised  to  nnd  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  persistent  employ- 
ment of  odd  moments,  and  how  far  subjects  that 
had  been  thought  of  as  abstruse  and  almost  in- 
comprehensible can  be  made  intelligible  even 
to  those  without  special  preparation. 

All  teachers  know  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  indifference  of 
parents.  When  once  these  are  led  to  show  in- 
terest in  the  studies  of  their  children,  the  effect 
is  immediately  apparent  in  the  school.  Such  an 
influence  is  exerted  by  this  movement  as  arouses 
mental  life  in  the  community  and  provokes  an 
interest  in  everything  connected  with  knowl- 
edge. Tlius  the  teacher's  work  is  made  easier 
at  the  time  and  more  permanent  in  its  results. 

Again,  the  higher  respect  which  is  shown  the 
teacher  and  his  vocation  is  due  to  the  gradual 
weakening  of  that  merely  material  view  of  life 
which  has  been  so  long  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Wherever  there  is  appreciation  of 
intellectual  pleasures  we  find  increased  consid- 
eration for  all  who  have  sacrificed  material  suc- 
cess in  their  desire  and  striving  for  higher 
things. 

In  its  influence  on  the  teacher's  position  Uni- 
versity Extension  has  then  a  double  claim,  as 
directly  aiding  and  supplementing  our  work  and 
giving  us  greater  appreciation  from  the  public, 
and  as  affecting  public  opinion  by  resisting  the 
bread-and-butter  spirit  of^the  time  and  bringing 
intellectual  employments  into  higher  repute. 

The  second  point,  in  reference  to  the  respon- 
sibilities implied  in  the  teacher's  calling,  is  even 
more  important.  As  the  teacher  comes  to 
occupy  a  more  influential  position  in  the  com- 
munity* as  he  has  greater  opportunities  of  mold- 
ing public  opinion,  his  duty  toward  every  good 
work  is  proportionately  increased.  Ours  may 
feiirly  be  considered  the  opening  of  a  new  era, 
which  shall  be  called  that  of  Education.  To  the 
teacher  belongs  the  future.  There  are  a  thous- 
and signs  of  it  on  every  hand.  No  subjects  are 
even  now  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Nation  as 
those  with  which  he  has  to  do.  Our  daily 
papers  are  quick  to  take  up  and  discuss  the 
slightest  change  in  the  school  system.  Leading 
magazines  are  devoting  more  and  more  space 
to  the  educational  topics,  which  are  seen  to  in- 
terest thousands  of  readers. 

The  names  of  leading  school  men  are  be- 
coming household  words.  Hundreds  that  could 
not  tell  who  is  Mayor  of  Boston,  or  even  Gover- 
nor of  Massachussetts,  are  familiar  with  the 
name  of  Elliot.  On  any  great  occasion  men 
now  turn  instinctively  for  a  leader  to  one  who 
has  a  reputation  in  this  field.  How  many 
times  has  Pro  vest  Pepper  been  the  representa- 
tive of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  not  on  account 
of  bis  distinguished  grace  and  pleasing  address, 
but  because  he  is  the  recognized  and  influential 
head  of  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  our 
land. 


This  is  an  irresistible  force  which  as  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  patient  toil  on  the  part  of  all  at 
work  in  education,  is  bringing  honor  where 
honor  has  long  been  due.  The  position  of  a 
teacher  is  henceforth  fixed.  He  needs  only  to 
continue  worthy  to  have  his  part  in  this  mag- 
nificent inheritance.  With  increase  of  honor 
comes,  however,  increase  of  duty.  Every  move- 
ment which  aims  at  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  people  has  the  right  to  claim  the  hearty 
sympatny  and  co-operation  of  the  entire  body 
of  teachers.  It  is  not  even  for  us  to  wait  until 
the  advantages  of  any  work  be  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  us.  We  should  be  quick  to  see 
whatever  promises  to  be  widely  beneficial  and 
ever  ready  to  aid  it  with  all  our  power. 

Especially  great  is  our  duty  toward  any  edu- 
cational movement.  When  any  advance  in 
this  field  is  proposed,  the  teachers  in  every 
community  are  the  ones  who  largely  decide 
whether  it  is  to  be  made.  We  have  a  peculiar 
responsibility  in  the  consideration  of  any  change 
within  our  own  profession,  and  should  weigh 
carefully  the  possible  benefits  of  every  new- 
step. 

That  University  Extension  is  a  work  which 
merits  our  cordial  support  cannot  be  doubtful 
in  the  light  of  what  it  has  already  accomplished.. 
The  appeal  is  made  to  us  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  great  profession  to  throw  our  in- 
fluence on  its  side.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
success  of  this  movement  is  certain  in  any  place 
where  one  person  is  earnestly  desirous  of  its  ad- 
vancement. If  the  teachers  of  this  country  re- 
solve to  do  what  they  can,  and  if  each  one  will 
make  himself  a  missionary  of  the  cause,  its 
future  is  doubly  assured. 

This  paper  was  accompanied  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
character  of  the  movement  somewhat  in  de- 
tail, and  giving  information  concerning  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching,  its  operations  and  results,  which 
we  recommend  to  the  careful  perusal  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  and  all  others 
interested.  All  other  desired  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  general  office  of 
that  Society,  1602  Chestnut  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

LIMITING  MEMBERSHIP. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE  called  up  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  him  at  the 
session  of  1890,  and  postponed  to  this  year. 
It  reads  as  follows : 

To  strike  from  Article  II,  on  membership,  the 
words  "and  friends  of  education,"  the  effect  of 
which  will  be  to  limit  membership  in  the  Asso- 
ctation  to  "teachers  and  school  officers'*  only. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE :  That  there  may  be  no  mis- 
apprehension about  this,  I  wish  to  say  that 
it  is  not  intended,  and  will  not  operate,  to 
exclude  any  person  from  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  as  speaker  or  honored  visitor. 
That  would  be  unnecessary  and  improper; 
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bul  some  of  us  think  it  would  be  wise  to  re- 
serve the  management  and  elective  power  of 
the  organization  to  the  professional  mem- 
bership, who  after  all  must  be  depended 
upon  as  its  working  force. 

Prof.  Keck  (the  Treasurer):  I  scarcely 
sec  why  Dr.  Buehrle  should  object  to  my 
being  here  as  a  member,  and  since  I  have 
secured  life  membership  I  am  probably  safe ; 
but  there  has  been  no  sufficient  reason  given 
why  we  should  make  such  a  law.  There 
may  be  some  prejudice  due  to  personal 
grievance  behind  this,  which  should  not  be 
allowed  to  color  our  action  as  a  body.  It 
has  been  my  experience,  as  Treasurer  that 
these  outsiders,  as  it  is  proposed  to  make 
them,  have  come  in  very  opportunely  to 
keep  the  receipts  up  to  the  expenditures — 
an  important  consideration. 

Dr.  Buehrle  :  I  suppose  we  aie  willing  to 
pay  our  own  expenses — if  not,  we  had  better 
quit  talking  about  professional  spirit.  Since 
the  personal  matter  has  been  somewhat  un- 
necessarily dragged  in,  I  may  say  that  there 
is  more  than  one  disgraceful  page  in  our 
history  which  this  proposed  law  would  have 
prevented. 

Mr,  J.  D.  Pvott:  Yes,  Mr.  President, 
several  of  us  can  speak  for  one  such  occa- 
sion \  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  of  this 
"outside"  membership  were  square  in  the 
disgraceful  Clearfield  contest — I  remember 
no  other  similar  case,  and  do  not  anticipate 
a  repetition.  This  is  my  twenty-third  con- 
secutive year  of  membership,  and  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  before  it  goes  into 
effect  I  shall  make  use  of  the  remnant  of 
this  year's  ticket  to  make  my  calling  and 
election  sure  as  a  life  member.  But  that 
ivill  not  save  to  us  the  future  good  member 
who  may  wish  to  come  in,  and  not  be  either 
teacher  or  school  officer.  Those  outsiders 
who  have  been  heard  upon  this  floor  in  my 
time  have  usually  talked  "  horse  sense,"  and 
it  may  do  the  insider  good  to  hear  things 
put  now  and  then  from  the  outsider's  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore:  I  have  passed 
the  danger  line,  being  a  life  member,  and 
perhaps  the  oldest  member  of  the  body 
present  except  Dr.  McCaskey.  I  was  with 
the  last  speaker  on  the  losing  side  at  Clear- 
field, but  have  learned  to  accept  defeat  as 
good-naturedly  as  success.  That  perform- 
ance met  such  unanimous  condemnation 
from  the  permanent  membership  that  a 
repetition  is  very  unlikely,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  not  to  hear  of  it  again, 
especially  at  Bedford,  where  the  citizens 
iiave  done  so  much  for  us.     I  think  there 


are  good  reasons  why  we  should  encourage 
friends  of  education  to  become  members- 
full  members-:— and  no  serious  objection. 

Prof.  Michener:  Unless  you  wish  to  fol- 
low the  trend  of  the  times,  and  restrict  im- 
migration.    [Laughter.] 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  on  a 
rising  vote  the  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  large  majority. 

PICTURE   OF  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

Dr.  Buehrle  called  attention  to  the  fine 
photograph  of  Dr.  Wickersham  which  was 
displayed  upon  the  platform,  (the  property 
of  Chairman  Fisher  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee), and  ^id  that  several  members  had 
decided  to  have  copies  made  of  it,  and  any 
others  who  wished  to  join  them  might  leave 
their  names  at  the  Secretary's  desk.  [The 
pictures  can  still  be  secured  by  addressing 
Dr.  Buehrle  or  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott  of  the 
Memorial  Committee.] 

The  regular  order  for  the  morning  was 
then  taken  up,  being  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  history  and  work  of  the  Association     I 
on  several  lines,  as  follows:  ; 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE   TEACHERS'  | 

ASSOaATlON.  I 

Its  Professional  Value, 

Prof.  Geo.  L.  Maris  :  I  have  always  set 
a  high  value  on  the  *'  third  house"  feature  i 
of  the  Association — the  hours  that  are  not 
spent  in  formal  session.  During  my  time 
(not  80  very  long)  I  have  seen  the  stream  of 
members  floating  by,  leaving  from  year  to 
year  but  a  small  permanent  membership. 
Its  composition  changes  too.  We  used  to 
have  more  college  men  with  us — that  we 
have  less  now  is  their  fault,  not  ours.  While 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  legislative  and  edu- 
cational features,  I  believe  the  social  side  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all.  I  would  not  for 
any  consideration  lose  out  of  my  life  the 
influences  that  have  come  into  it  from  such 
gatherings  as  take  place  in  the  parlors  at 
headquarters.  It  was  at  such  a  place  I  heard 
Dr.  Wickersham  say  "  he  would  rather  be 
Principal  of  the  smallest  Normal  School 
than  head  of  the  West  Chester  bar."  Take 
away  from  my  life  the  influences  that 
flowed  into  it  from  such  men  as  Wicker- 
sham and  Wyers  and  Allen  and  their  like,  ^ 
and  it  would  lose  much  of  its  interest. 
When  I  start  for  the  Association,  I  think 
little  of  the  programme  until  I  get  upon  the 
floor;  but  I  think  much  of  the  friends  I 
shall  meet  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  many 
of  them  made  at  these  meetings.  Tne 
teacher  who  fails  to  attend  them  has  a  great 
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loss,  and  any  of  you  who  intend  to  be  in- 
fluential will  find  it  well  to  come  here  year 
by  year;  the  longer  you  come  the  more 
your  merit  will  be  recognized,  and  the 
more  you  will  grow  by  the  influences  here 
brought  to  bear  upon  you. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE :  The  Association  has  a  pro- 
fessional value  which  may  be  mentioned, 
though  of  a  negative  character.  We  come 
and  listen  with  attention  to  carefully  writ- 
ten papers,  and  find  by  the  time  the  speaker 
gets  to  the  subject  that  he  as  well  as  we  had 
some  trouble  to  get  at  it;  and  when  the 
great  men  among  us  do  not  always  succeed 
in  teaching  plainly  and  pointedly,  nor  their 
trained  professional  audience  always  appre- 
ciate their  eff'orts,  we  ought  to  learn  patience 
with  the  boys  and  girls  in  school,  and  re- 
member the  limitations  of  human  nature  in 
teacher  as  well  as  pupil.  The  men  who 
have  been  named  certainly  gave  the  Associ- 
ation a  positive  professional  value,  and  they 
did  it  by  giving  us  more  professional  instruc- 
tion than  we  get  now.  To  be  sure,  theirs 
were  early  days — the  Normal  School  was 
new,  the  Institute  had  not  come  up  to  pro- 
fessional work  as  now.  This  Association 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  social  recog- 
nition of  the  teachers  as  a  professional  class. 
We  have  met  in  most  of  our  large  towns, 
large  audiences  of  citizens  have  assembled, 
we  have  exerted  an  influence  upon  the 
several  communities,  and  the  reflex  has 
given  the  teacher  more  appreciation  and 
higher  standing,  and  indirectly  increased 
his  compensation. 

Its  Educational  Value, 
Prof.  H.  S.  HocKENBERRY,  Carboudalc : 
As  plants  are  divided  into  inside  and  out- 
side growers,  so  men  vary  in  the  same  way 
— one  grows  by  what  he  puts  on,  another  by 
what  he  takes  in  and  works  up.  Unlike  the 
plant,  he  is  not  all  of  earth,  earthy.  It 
takes  him  60  or  70  years  to  grow  ;  the  first 
third  for  the  body,  the  second  for  the  mind, 
the  third  for  the  soul — after  that  he  only 
ripens.  It  is  the  mind-growth  we  consider 
just  now.  We  have  had  our  mental  food — 
not  many  new  ideas  perhaps,  but  the  old 
ones  dished  up  with  a  new  flavor  and  in  a 
palatable  form.  And  if  there  have  been  no 
ideas  presented  that  were  new  to  all  of  us, 
many  of  them  have  been  new  to  some.  It 
is  not  possible  for  such  a  body  of  men  and 
women  to  assemble  in  such  an  Association 
as  this  without  being  provoked  to  mental 
exercise,  which  means  growth.  We  are  set 
to  thinking,  and  ideas  are  envolved.  We 
are  not  so  likely  to  go  back  into  the  old 
-ruts.    As  a  week  at   Institute  is  worth  a 


month  at  school,  so  a  few  days  here  awaken 
and  inspire,  create  enthusiasm — and  this  is 
perhaps,  the  greatest  educational  value. 
"Earnestness  alone  makes  life  an  eternity." 
None  but  a  very  brilliant  or  a  very  lazy  man 
could  have  attended  this  meeting  without 
being  aroused  and  set  to  work.  The  sharply- 
put  views  contrary  to  our  own  do  us  most 
good  ;  they  spur  us  to  search  for  the  truth 
that  underlies  our  composition.  It  is  the 
desire  to  know  that  we  want  in  a  teacher — 
enthusiasm  for  knowledge.  May  we  be 
filled  with  a  zeal  to  learn — an  energy  that 
yields  to  no  limitations  and  quails  at  no 
difficulties.  Of  late  years  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  "new  education,"  a 
sort  of  nursery  for  gentle  babes  and  sickly 
children.  May  some  one  here  be  so  in- 
spired as  to  go  out  as  an  evangel  to  preach 
a  crusade  for  a  new  education,  that  shall 
mean  a  hardening  of  the  mental  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  great 
Commonwealth :  that  shall  teach  the  much 
needed  lesson  that  life  means  hard  work', 
that  the  heights  where  Culture  dwells  and 
gives  her  crowns,  can  be  won  only  by  kingly 
courage  and  tireless  toil ;  and  that  there  is 
no  divine  excellency  without  god-like 
effort. 

Prof.  J.  H.  MiCHENER,  Philadelphia :  One 
of  the  educational  values  of  the  Association 
is  to  the  community  in  which  it  meets.  It 
is  difficult,  of  course,  to  measure  this ;  but 
if  tHe  results  could  be  noted,  we  should  find 
that  something  had  been  gained.  The 
permanent  membership  who  come  here 
year  after  year  testify  by  their  presence  to 
their  belief  in  its  educational  value  to  our- 
selves, though  we  canncft  tell  just  how  many 
ounces  or  pounds  of  brain  power  we  have 
gained.  I  think  it  must  be  a  very  poor 
teacher  who  can  come  to  a  place  like  this 
for  successive  years,  and  not  find  some 
material  for  growth.  The  last  speaker  thinks 
we  do  not  hear  much  that  is  new ;  I  think 
if  we  could  burnish  up  all  the  bright  thoughts 
we  have  had  or  heard  from  others  and  keep 
them  fresh  in  mind,  we  should  be  very 
bright  people  indeed.  But  I  am  not  satis- 
fied with  that  alone — I  believe  the  rubbing 
together  of  old  ideas  will  produce  new  ones. 
As  we  move  about  the  State,  the  teachers  of 
one  and  another  neighborhood  are  aroused 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  interest,  and 
proportionately  benefited.  It  is  work  on 
the  line  of  University  Extension. 
Its  Legislative  Value, 

Prof.  Woodruff"  being  unable  to  attend, 
Deputy  Supt.  of  Instruction  J.  Q.  Stewart 
was  substituted  to  open  this  branch  of  the 
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subject.  He  regarded  it  as  the  one  of  very 
highest  importance.  We  have  not  accom- 
plished much  by  the  papers  read  and  discus- 
sions had  except  as  they  were  crystallized 
into  legislation ;  but  here  our  records  prove 
that  we  have  been  steadily  moving  in  ad- 
vance, and  indicating  by  our  action  the  di- 
rection that  legislation  ought  to  take.  It  is 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  action  taken  here  from 
year  to  year  and  to  see  what  followed.  He 
quoted  a  few  of  the  steps  in  this  history  of 
progress,  indicated  by  previous  action  of 
this  body,  as  follows  : 

At  Harrisburg  in  1852  it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  is  respectfully  and  earn- 
estly urged  upon  the  Legislature  to  amend  the 
existing  common  school  law  of  the  State,  that 
the  minimum  period  of  teaching  in  the  schools 
shall  be  increased  from  three  to  five  months, 
not  only  as  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth,  but  as  an  effective  means 
of  inspiring  their  teachers. 

At  Pittsburgh,  in  1853,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  efficiency  for  our  school  system  it  is 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  es- 
tablish Normal  Schools  for  the  education  of 
teachers. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  who  have  re- 
ported on  this  subject  be  directed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject,  to 
be  read  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  report  on  the  expediency 
of  appointing  County  Superintendents. 

The  County  Superintendency  act  was 
passed  in  1854,  and  approved  May  8  1854. 
At  Lewistown,  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  an  address  by  one  of  our  members 
contained  this  declaration : 

We  believe  that  our  influence  has  improved 
both  schools  and  teachers ;  we  also  lay  some 
claim  to  the  appointment  of  County  Superin- 
tendents— a  measure  which,  if  carried  out, ac- 
cording to  the  original  intention  of  the  law,  will, 
beyond  doubt,  produce  incalculable  benefits. 

At  Harrisburg,  in  December,  1856,  the 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature  for  aid  in  support  of  a  Teachers* 
Institute  in  every  County  in  the  State. 

At  Indiana,  in  1S57,  a  separate  State 
School  Department  was  suggested.  The 
schools  before  that  were  in  charge  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  he  had 
no  definite  duties  respecting  them  ;  but  here 
the  teachers  of  the  State  demanded  an  inde- 
pendent authority  to  enforce  the  school  law. 


In  1858,  at  Lancaster,  so  much  had  been 
done  on  the  lines  of  previous  declarations 
that  the  following  was  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  As- 
sociation that  the  school  system  has  passed  the 
crisis  of  danger  and  is  now  firmly  established 
in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

When  teachers'  salaries  are  considered, 
that  sounds  a  little  '*  previous"  !  We  have 
hardly  reached  that  point  even  yet !  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

At  West  Chester  in  1859,  the  State  De- 
partment having  been  established,  this  was 
passed : 

Resolved,  That  the  character,  progress,  and 
tendencies  of  our  noble  common  school  system 
require  that  the  legal  powers  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent and  the  functions  of  the  School  De- 
partment should  be  so  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened as  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  expancEng 
system  and  invigorate  its  general  operations. 

Professional  education  received  attention 
at  the  same  meeting,  in  this  shape  : 

Resolved,  that  Teachers*  Institutes  are  of  vital 
importance  to  our  school  system  and  should  be 
sanctioned  by  express  legal  enactment,  and  that 
they,  in  common  with  State  Normal  Schools, 
when  the  latter  shall  have  been  fully  recog- 
nized, should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
judicious  appropriations  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

By  the  meeting  in  1867,  the  Legislature 
had  responded  to  these  various  requests  in  a 
way  that  was  recognized  in  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham's  address  at  the  Bellefonte  meeting  of 
that  year,  referring  with  satisfaction  10  the 
progress  made  with  regard  to  school  sites, 
Institutes,  the  increasing  value  of  the  Sup- 
erintendency, the  growth  of  the  Normal 
schools,  and  the  addition  of  U.  S.  History 
and  Theory  of  Teaching  to  the  permanent 
certificate.  After  this  came  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years  with  no  results  in  the 
form  of  law ;  but  we  were  growing  toward 
1880,  when  the  long-desired  advance  of  the 
minimum  term  to  six  months  was  secured — 
a  result  largely  due  to  the  work  of  our  mem- 
bers, not  only  here,  but  by  personal  efforts 
in  bringing  sentiment  to  bear  upon  the 
Legislature.  During  this  period,  too,  the 
Constitution  of  1873  ^^^  secured  at  least  a 
million  annually  to  the  schools ;  but  it  stood 
at  that  figure  another  ten  years,  and  would 
have  been  there  yet  if  the  legislators  had  not 
been  stirred  up  to  their  duty  by  the  earnest 
people  who  were  meeting  here  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  to  them,  to  their  untiring  efforts, 
that  we  owe  the  recent  advances  that  are 
giving  a  new  impetus  to  our  work.  Mean- 
while the  teacher  was  doing  his  work  too ; 
and  we  may  challenge  any  sister  State  to 
show   equal   results  for  the  same  salaries. 
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The  people  are  awakening.  There  was  a 
time  when  no  legislator  wanted  to  be  talked 
to  about  schools — now  every  man  brings 
half-a-dozen  school  bills  to  Harrisburg  in 
his  pockets — some  good,  many  bad  ;  and  it 
is  as  much  our  duty  to  condemn  the  injur- 
ious and  dangerous  kind  as  to  push  the  good 
ones.  *  We  have  done  our  duty  in  the  case 
of  the  pernicious  State  text-book  scheme  and 
must  continue  to  watch  it.  The  State  has 
given  us  five  millions  a  year :  we  must  show 
that  we  are  worthy  of  it.  If  our  work 
speaks  well  for  us,  the  Directors,  our  local 
school  legislators,  will  help  the  cause  along 
by  longer  terms  and  better  wages.  Let  us 
do  our  part,  and  the  people  will  see  that  the 
legislators  do  theirs.     [Applause.] 

THE  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 

Prof.  J.  p.  McCaskey  offered  a  resolu- 
tion congratulating  the  State  upon  the  an- 
nnal  appropriation  of  five  million  dollars, 
and  recommending  further  increase  until 
one  half  the  entire  cost  of  the  schools  be 
paid  by  the  State,  the  other  half  by  the  dis- 
trict \  the  State  appropriation  not  to  exceed 
the  tax  raised  in  any  district. 

Referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
and  afterwards  reported  and  adopted.  [See 
their  report.] 

Mr.  McCaskey  said  this  idea  did  not 
originate  with  himself,  but  was  a  suggestion 
made  some  years  ago  by  State  Supt.  Hickok, 
which,  at  the  time,  seemed  startling  and 
extravagant.  But  we  have  come  forward  so 
handsomely  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  that  it  no  longer  seems  impossible. 
The  last  point  covered — that  the  increase  be 
not  used  merely  to  lessen  taxation  but  to 
increase  salaries  and  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools — was  suggested  yester- 
day by  Dr.  Magill  when  we  were  talking 
over  this  matter.  He  simply  presented  here 
an  important  suggestion  to  the  State  at 
large,  with  credit  where  it  is  due. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  offered  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  also  referred  to  committee, 
asking  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  to  demand  that  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  should  be  raised  to  a 
full  Cabinet  officer. 

TRIENNIAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Dr.  BuEHRLE  moved  that  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  be  directed  to  ask  for  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  triennial  census  of  all 
children  of  school  age — the  same  to  be 
taken  under  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Pablic  Instruction.     This  was  one  feature 


of  the  late  compulsory  bill,  which  proved 
unacceptable  to  the  Governor.  We  will 
never  get  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that 
question  until  we  have  the  facts ;  and  this 
is  the  way  to  get  them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Com- 
mittee so  instructed. 

PRINTING  FOR  ASSOCIATION. 

Chairman  of  Ex.  Com.  Fisher  offered  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  no  one  shall  have  any  matter 
printed  in  the  name  of  the  Association  unless 
authorized  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

MEMORIAL  TO   EDUCATORS. 

Supt.  Brecht,  from  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  report  upon  memorial  to  distin- 
guished educators,  made  the  following  re- 
port, upon  which  the  committee  had  unani- 
mously agreed. 

1.  That  in  view  of  the  recent  death  of  Dr. 
Wickersham.  it  is  eminently  fitting  to  concen- 
trate all  our  effort  at  this  time  upon  the  proper 
commemoration  of  his  distinguished  services  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

2.  That  we  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  seven  members,  to  whom  shall  be 
referred  the  Wickersham  Memorial,  with  full 
power  to  devise  plans  and  carry  into  effect  all 
arrangements  necessary  to  complete  said  Mem- 
orial, in  the  name  of  the  Association. 

3.  That  the  proposition  for  a  General  Mem- 
orial in  commemoration  of  other  distinguished 
educators  who  were  the  founders  of  our  system 
of  schools  should  receive  the  attention  of  this 
Association,  but  that  all  action  in  that  direction 
be  postponed  until  the  completion  of  the  Wick- 
ersham Memorial. 

THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Supt.  Mackey,  Chairman,  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  Committee  on  Re- 
solutions, which  was  adopted  as  a  whole,  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  fateful  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  efficient  service  of  Presi- 
dent Dr.  George  M.  Philips,  and  other  officers 
of  this  Association,  of  the  Executive  and  other 
committees,  and  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  have  made  addresses,  read  papers,  provided 
music  or  in  any  way  contributed  to  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  this  occasion. 

2.  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  School 
Board  and  citizens  of  Bedford,  to  the  proprietors 
of  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  and  to  railroad 
officials,  for  the  accommodations  they  have 
given  us. 

3.  That  we  commend  the  zeal  and  enterprise 
of  the  teachers  and  schools  that  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  excellent  display  of  school  work; 
that  we  endorse  such  exhibit  of  work  as  one  of 
the  most  helpful  and  attractive  features  of  these 
meetings,  and  that  we  recommend  a  more  gen- 
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eral  participation  in  it  by  the  schools  of  the 
Sute. 

4.  That  we  recognize  in  The  Pennsylvania 
School  Journal  the  official  organ  of  the  school 
system  of  this  State,  and  that  we  regard  it  a 
patriotic  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  help  keep  it  first  and  best  among  the 
journals  of  its  class,  and  to  extend  its  influence 
to  every  public  school  in  the  State  it  represents. 

5.  That  we  recognize  in  Dr.  Waller  an  able, 
zealous  and  worthy  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  that  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education  and  perfect  and  carry  out 
the  plans  of  his  illustrious  predecessors  merit 
our  hearty  commendation. 

6.  That  this  Association  deeply  mourns  the 
loss  it  has  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  its 
valued  friend,  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  to  whom 
the  cause  of  popular  education,  not  only  in  this 
State  but  in  the  United  States,  owes  so  much, 
and  whose  eminent  services  as  teacher,  county 
superintendent,  normal  school  principal,  state 
superintendent,  legislator  and  author,  have  so 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  liberal  culture,  his  Christian 
manhood,  his  profound  scholarship,  his  untir- 
ing devotion  to  the  cause  he  loved  and  for  which 
he  gave  his  life,  will  be  a  constant  inspiration  to 
all  true  friends  of  education,  and  will  be  a  rich 
legacy  to  succeeding  generations. 

7.  That  we  place  upon  record  our  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  the  interest  in  this  Association 
manifested  by  his  excellency  Governor  Patti- 
son,  in  favoring  us  with  his  presence  and  en- 
couraging remarks  at  this  meeting,  and  that  we 
rejoice  that  he  wields  his  influence  in  favor  of 
increasing  the  annual  State  appropriation  for 
schools,  and  that  we  are  highly  gratified  to  hear 
his  strong  assurance  of  the  supreme  interest  in 
the  cause  of  popular  education  obtaining  with 
him  as  Chief  Executive,  and  with  the  Legisla- 
ture of  this  Commonwealth. 

8.  That  we  appreciate  and  heartily  endorse 
the  good  work  that  is  done  by  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  Pennsylvania  in  preparing  teachers 
for  efficient  work  in  the  public  schools ;  that  we 
are  not  in  favor  of  excluding  academic  work 
from  these  schools,  but  that  we  insist  that  the 
professional  work  should  improve  from  year  to 
year,  and  we  enjoin  upon  the  authorities  of 
these  schools  to  lay  more  stress  each  year  upon 
the  qualifications  of  their  graduates  than  upon 
the  size  of  their  graduating  classes,  believing 
that  small  classes  thoroughly  trained  will  en- 
hance the  professional  value  of  Normal  Schools 
and  vindicate  their  claims  to  popular  favor, 
while  large  classes  having  a  large  percentage  of 
unqualified  teachers  have  in  many  instances 
subjected  all  the  schools  to  unwarranted  criti- 
cisms. We  further  express  the  hope  that  the 
faculties  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  State 
board  of  examiners  will  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  admitting  persons  to  the  senior  classes  at  the 
annual  examination  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools. 

9.  That  we  congratulate  the  State  upon  the 
magnificent  annual  appropriation  of  five  million 
dollars  recently  made  by  the  Legislature  to  the 
support  of  public  schools,  and  we  recommend 


that  this  appropriation  be  still  further  increased 
until  one-half  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  system  be 
paid  from  the  State  treasury,  the  remaining  half 
bv  local  taxation  in  the  school  districts;  pro- 
vided that  in  no  case  shall  the  amount  of  State 
appropriation  exceed  the  amount  raised  by  local 
taxation  in  any  given  district:  and  we  further 
recommend  that  this  largely  increased  appro- 
priation be  used  not  to  lessen  local  taxation,  but 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  every 
county,  and  that  the  minimum  salary  to  be  paid 
to  any  teacher  be  fixed  by  law. 

10.  That  we  deprecate  the  tendency  that  pre- 
vails in  many  quarters,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania 
but  in  other  States,  to  associate  educational  in- 
terests with  politics  and  to  make  the  tenure  of 
office  of  teachers  and  school  officers  depend  up- 
on the  whims  of  politicians;  and  we  will  welcome 
the  day  when  integrity  of  character  and  special 
fitness  for  the  work  in  hand  will  outweigh  party 
creed  and  political  caprice  where  the  interests 
of  the  public  schools  are  at  stake. 

11.  That  we  recognize  in  the  University  Ex- 
tension movement  a  potent  factor  in  popular 
education,  and  a  great  aid  to  those  whose  educa- 
tional advantages  have  been  limited,  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
all  those  who,  while  still  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective business  pursuits,  desire  to  obtain  a 
broader  and  more  thorough  scholarship  under 
competent  instructors. 

12.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  strong  stand 
the  teachers  of  the  State  have  taken  against 
the  State  publication  of  text  books,  and  that  we 
approve  the  action  of  the  committees  of  Senate 
and  House  in  regard  to  the  same. ' 

13.  That  our  thanks  are  due  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
for  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  study  of  Scientific  Temperance  in  our 
schools,  and  we  also  recommend  that  their 
efforts  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
teachers  and  educators  of  this  Commonwealth. 

14.  That  the  State  School  Department  be  and 
hereby  is  requested  to  prepare  a  new  form  for 
provisional  and  permanent  certificates,  upon 
which  shall  be  placed  steel  engravings  of  Ste- 
vens, Wolfe,  Burrowes,  Higbee  and  Wicker- 
sham. 

1 5.  That  in  view  of  the  important  State  and 
National  interests  represented  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  it  is  the  judgment  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
that  the  office  of  National  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
clothed  with  the  official  function  of  a  full  cabi- 
net position,  and  that  we  respectfully  recom- 
mend our  senators  and  members  of  Congress 
to  take  such  action  as  will  bring  the  subject  to 
the  favorable  attention  of  Congress. 

OFFICERS    ELECTED. 

The  Committee  on  Election  reported 
through  its  chairman  that  in  addition  to  the 
officers  elected  by  unanimous  ballot,  the 
following  had  been  chosen  : 

Executive  Committee, — Supt.  L.  S.  ShimmcU, 
Huntingdon  ;  Supt.  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls; 
Supt.  L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Prof.  H.  W. 
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Cash  OQ  hand %\i  99 

.        12  00 
46  50 


Fisher,  Pittsburgh ;  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Dela- 
ware. 

Committee  on  Legislation, — Prof.  D.  S.  Brum- 
baugh, Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Deputy  J.  Q. 
Stewart,  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Supt.  D.  S. 
Keith. 

auditors'  report. 
The  Auditing  Committee  reported  thVough  its 
chairman,  Prof.  Shimmell,  as  follows  : 

Mauch  Chunk,  V a.,  July  11,  1890. 
David  S.  Keck,  in  account  with  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Citate  Teachers^  Association  : 

1890. 
July    8. 
•«       8.     From  Hcdley's  lecture    .... 
"       9.     From  Wendling's  lecture    .   .   . 

Life  Membership  Certificates. 

July  10.  E.  Oram  Lyte ^10  00 

i«  .*  David  S.  Keck 10  00 

"  *'  J.  M.  Hoffman  .  .  .    10  00 

"  "  T.  B.  Noss 10  00 

**  *•  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  ...  10  00 

"  ««  Geo.  M.  Philips  ....  10  00 

"  "  Z.  X  Snyder jo  00 

"  "  Geo.  W.  PhilUps  ....  10  00 

"  "  Geo.  W.  Weiss 10  00 

"  *•  J.  H.  Michener    ....  10  00 

**  "  James  M.  Coughlin  ...  10  00 

"  "  H.  H.  Spayd 10  00 

*•  "  J.  P.  McCaskey  ....  10  00 

Donations. 

"      "       J.  C.  Long 

"       "       J.  S.  Wahon 

"       ««       Ella  Herrick      .... 

"      «       R.  M.  McNeal  .... 

««      "       Mary  E.  Eagle  .... 

"      «*       D.  M.  Sensenig  .... 

"      •«       Mina  Bartlet 

««      "       Beata  Bartlet 

••      "       Mrs.  R.  H.  Verlenden  . 

"      "       Elizabeth  Lloyd  .... 

10  10 

Membership  fees 374  50 

Donation,  J.  S.  Keiser  &  Son  .  .        15  00 
Deficit 89  49 


^i  00 
I  00 


130  00 


I  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  00 
I  10 


Aug.  7. 


1890. 
July    8. 


$719  08 


Cr. 


D.  S.  Keck,  12  tickets  for  mem- 
bers of  Council %\2  00 

T.  A.  Snyder,  postage '7  8$ 

£.  H.    Rauch   &   Son,  printing 

and  stationery 45  00 

J.  F.  Sickel,  ticket  agent,  salary 

and  expenses 77  75 

H.  W.  Fisher,  expenses,  Execu- 
tive Committee  .......  25  28 

G.  H.  Hugus,  expenses.  Execu- 
tive Committee '8  53 

J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary,  salary.  10  00 

James  Hedley,  lecturing  ....  50  00 

Geo.  R.  Wendling,  lecturing  .    .  75  92 

O.  B.  Sigler,  printing 18  75 

E.  H.  Rauch  &  Son,  printing  .  .  3  00 

J.  D.  Pyott,  reporter   .....  63  60 

erry  March,  singing 37  40 

T.  A.  Snyder,  expenses  ....  5*  23 
A.  G.  C.  Smith,  expenses,  Exhib. 

Committee 51  60 


July  10.     A.  K.  Gregory,  services  and  ex- 
penses   j^42  60 

"      «      D.  S.  Keck,  Treasurer,  railroad 

fare  and  hotel 12  00 

"      "      Jennie  Alsover,  pianist  ....  15  00 

"       "      O.  B.  Sigler,  printing  .....  2  00 

Oct.  13.    Jerry  Maroh,  singing  books ...  22  60 

**      "      J.  Be  van,  expressage I  00 

"      "      T.  A.  Snyder,  expressage   ...  65 
1891. 

Jan.    3.    J.  Keiser  &  Son,  boarding  ...  48  00 

July    9.     Bertha  C.  Wilson,  expenses   .   .  18  32 


^^719  08 


Bedford,  Pa„  July  9,  1891. 
We,  the  undersigned  committee  appointed  to 
audit  the  account  of  David  S.  Keck,  Treasurer 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  for  the  year 
1890,  have  examined  the  same  as  set  forth 
above,  as  well  as  all  the  vouchers,  and  find 
them  to  be  correct.  l.  S.  Shimmell, 

D.  C.  Murphy, 
Committee, 

The  Treasurer,  Prof.  D.  S.  Keck,  said  he 
could  not  complete  the  accounts  of  this  year, 
but  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  last  year's 
deficit  was  wiped  out,  and  there  would  be  a 
small  balance  on  the  right  side.  The  total 
membership  this  year  is  495.  [Applause]. 
He  gave  high  praise  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  support  they 
had  received  from  the  local  committee  at 
Bedford. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 


MEMORIAL  SESSION. 

DR.  Philips  finding  it  necessary  to  leave 
before  the  close  of  the  session,  at  his 
request  the  chair  was  acceptably  filled  by 
State  Supt.  Waller  during  the  Memorial 
Exercises  to  Dr.  Wickersham: 

IN  memoriam. 

The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  A. 
R.  Byerly,  of  Millersville,  as  follows : 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  at  Wil- 
liamsport  in  1883,  Dr.  Wickersham  delivered  a 
short  address  upon  the  subject,  **The  Next 
Step,"  maintaining  that  the  next  step  was  to 
bring  into  our  schools  the  146,000  children  that 
could  not  read,  and  the  228,000  that  could  not 
write — children  that  were  growing  up  without 
any  education  and.  as  a  consequence,  destined 
in  a  large  percentage  to  fill  the  criminal  ranks. 
In  this  address,  indulging  in  some  reminis- 
cences, he  recalled  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  been  President  of  the  Association  when  it 
met  at  Williamsport,  twenty-seven  years  before, 
and  presided  also  at  another  meeting  held  else- 
where twenty  years  subsequently.  He  then 
playfully  said :  "  I  may  as  well  remind  you  that 
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you  are  under  pledge  to  elect  me  President  for 
the  third  time  in  1895,  and  so  on  every  twenty 
years." 

A  short  time  previous  to  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Day,  1890,  on  receiving  an  invitation  to  deliver 
a  Memorial  address  in  the  Millersville  Normal 
school  campus,  he  replied  that  as  he  was  com- 
mander of  his  Grand  Army  Post  in  Lancaster, 
he  could  not  be  away. from  his  "boys'*  there, 
but  that  as  he  had  often  thought  he  would  like 
to  speak  at  the  Normal  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
would  accordingly  promise  to  be  on  hand  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  1891. 

He  had  engaged  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
at  Pottsville  of  the  newly-formed  Anthracite 
Branch  Association  of  Millersville  Alumni, 
March  27th,  1891,  and  give  them  a  talk  upon 
the  Millersville  of  thirty  years  ago. 

His  last  class  at  Millersville,  the  class  of  '66, 
last  year  enlisted  the  Alumni  in  the  project  ojf 
getting  up  a  grand  Re-union  during  Commence- 
ment week  of  this  year  of  all  who  had  been  stu- 
dents of  the  school  during  his  principalship.  In 
this  scheme  he  took  a  great  interest,  gave  the 
committee  much  needed  assistance  in  their 
work,  and  looked  forward  with  the  utmost  de- 
light to  the  anticipated  joyful  occasion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Building  Committee  of 
the  Lancaster  School  Board,  he  was  last  Spring 
in  the  midst  of  a  building  enterprise  which 
contemplated  the  erection  of  two  large  school 
houses  in  Lancaster  city. 

But  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March  25th, 
1 89 1,  a  summons  came  that  could  not  be  gain- 
sayed  or  refused.  The  life  that  in  good  and 
noble  purpose  had  been  projected  so  far  into 
the  future  here,  came  to  a  sudden  close,  to  be  re- 
sumed, no  one  has  any  doubt,  in  a  higher,  hap- 
pier, holier  sphere  of  action  above.  His  en- 
gagements had  all  to  be  cancelled.  The 
Building  Committee  lost  its  most  efficient  mem- 
ber. The  very  day  of  the  meeting  at  Pottsville 
we  looked  into  his  open  grave,  and  amidst  a 
storm  of  snow  witnessed  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  the  Grand  Army,  as  the  soldier  boys 
whom  he  so  much  loved,  laid  away  his  body  in 
the  cold  cerements  of  the  tomb.  On  Soldiers' 
Memorial  Day  a  band  of  young  cadets,  so 
called,  piled  high  a  mound  of  flowers  upon  his 
last  resting-place,  Instead  of  a  grand  re- union 
with  the  revered  principal  of  yore,  at  which  so 
many  of  his  pupils  expected  to  look  into  his 
kindly  face,  to  clasp  his  warm  hand  and  to  hear 
his  friendly  greeting,  there  was  observed  last 
week  a  solemn  Memorial  service ;  the  pupils 
in  large  numbers  were  there,  but  the  loved  prin- 
cipal had  been  summoned  to 

That  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns. 

James  Pyle  Wickersham,  the  educator,  and 
Bayard  Taylor,  the  traveller,  poet,  and  journal- 
ise, each  so  eminent  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor, 
were  born  in  the  same  year,  1825, — Taylor,  Jan- 
uary nth,  and  Wickersham,  March  5th, — in 
Chester  county,  in  the  same  part  of  the  county, 
but  in  different  townships,  and  were  for  a  time 
fellow  pupils  of  the  eminent  instructor,  Jonathan 
Gause,  in    Unionville  Academy.    They  were 


both,  it  would  appear,  early  in  life  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  In  their  seventeenth  year 
they  took  up  their  life  work, — Wickersham  be- 
coming a  common  school  teacher,  and  Taybr 
an  apprentice  in  a  printing  office — and  both  in 
their  work  pushed  their  way  to  eminence.  In 
1878,  Wickersham  in  his  tour  of  Europe  visited 
Taylor,  .then  our  minister  to  Germany,  in  Ber- 
lin, about  two  months  before  his  death,  and  in 
the  narrative  of  the  visit  speaks  of  him  as  an 
old  friend  and  schoolmate.  He  says,  "  I  spent 
several  evenings  at  his  house,  and  he  visited 
me  at  my  hotel."  Taylor's  parting  words  were 
for  his  beloved  country,  words  of  great  import 
to  us  as  educators :  "I  hope  you  will  carry 
back  with  you  the  great  lesson  the  Old  World 
teaches,  that  our  people  at  home  need  more  re- 
finement, more  aesthetic  culture,  more  love  for 
art.  Have  the  children  taught  in  the  schools  to 
love  the  beautiful." 

Wickersham  was  by  birth-right  a  "  Friend," 
with  the  blood  in  his  veins  of  those  who  came 
over  with  Penn, — a  glorious  birthright  and  a 
rich  inheritance.  If  1  were  not  a  "  Blue-stock- 
ing "  and  did  not  have  coursing  in  ray  veins 
the  blood  of  a  Scotch- Irish  mother  and  of  a 
German  father,  1  would  be  inclined  to  wish  my- 
self a  Friend  and  the  son  of  a  Friend.  I  came 
to  know  many  Friends'  children  in  the  earlier 
years  of  Millersville,  to  which  the  great  success 
of  Wickersham  as  a  teacher  had  drawn  them 
from  Bucks  and  Montgomery  counties  and  his 
own  native  county  of  Chester, — the  Fells.  Ath- 
ertons,  Lloyds  and  Gilberts ;  the  Passmores, 
Pyles,  Pughs,  Styers,  Coatesesand  Brosiusesand 
his  own  brother  and  sister,  and  I  found  them 
uniformly  a  kind,  noble,  high-minded,  honest, 
conscientious,  cultured  people.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  I  believe  if  Wickersham  had  not 
been  a  Friend  he  would  have  been  a  "  Blue- 
stocking." He  certainly  had  a  warm  side  for 
the  Presbyterians,  probably  not  out  of  regard 
for  their  peculiar  tenets,  so  much  as  from  a  con- 
sideration of  their  quiet,  undemonstrative  wor- 
ship, the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  clergy, 
and  especially  the  active  interest  they  took  in 
the  education  of  the  people  as  shown  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  academies  and  colleges.  When 
he  went  out  in  the  hundred  days'  service  dur- 
ing the  Gettysburg  campaign,  it  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Thom,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  he 
selected  as  chaplain  of  his  regiment.  And  Mrs. 
Wickersham,  an  ardent  Methodist  and  a  firm 
believer  in  entire  sanctification,  and  one  who 
lived  well  nigh  up  to  her  belief,  when  they 
changed  their  residence  from  Millersville  to 
Lancaster  went  into  the  Presbyterian  church 
with  the  sole  object  of  having  him  identify 
himself  with  that  religious  body,  as  she  hojped 
from  his  known  views  he  would  do  and  find 
therein  a  field  for  activity  and  the  generous  im- 
pulses of  his  soul  ;  yet,  although  he  held  a  pew 
m  the  church  and  occasionally  was  present 
there  at  divine  services,  he  remained  simply  a 
Friend  to  the  last. 

His  first  ancestor  in  America,  Thomas  Wick- 
ersham, emigrated  from  Bolney,  Sussex  county, 
England,  in  the  year  1700,  and  settled  in  the 
then  wilderness  of  Chester  county.    He  built 
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the  first  house  west  of  the  Brandywine — a  house 
which  is  still  standing  and  within  two  miles  of 
which  James  was  bom.  Caleb  Wickersham, 
the  father  of  James,  was  a  farmer,  said  to  have 
been  of  marked  character,  a  sound  thinker,  a 
dose  and  careful  reader,  and  to  have  posessed 
a  clear  judgment  and  a  deep-seated  integrity. 
His  mother,  Abigail,  grand- daughter  of  James 
Pyle,  received  a  boarding-school  education  and 
was  a  successful  teacher  before  her  marriage. 
She  was  noted  for  her  benevolent  complacency 
and  strength  of  character.  James  was  their 
oldest,  the  first-born  of  a  large  family. 

The  story  of  his  early  life  is  one  common  to 
very  many  of  our  distinguished  men, — summers 
spent  in  hard  work  on  the  farm,  winters  in  at- 
tendance at  the  district  school.  The  hard  man- 
ual labor  of  the  summer  gave  by  reason  of  the 
very  change  a  zest  to  the  hard  intellectual  work 
of  the  winter,  and  the  winter's  brain-work  of  the 
school  room  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  pa- 
tient endurance  of  the  summer's  hard  work  on 
the  farm.  Thus  each  relieved  the  other  from 
its  tedium  and  from  all  sense  of  drudgery.  He 
excelled  in  both  farm  labor  and  in  school  study, 
—he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  school,  and 
a  better  hand  at  sixteen  on  the  farm  than  any 
his  father  could  hire.  He  was  fond  of  athletic 
sports  in  his  boyhood,  and  excelled  in  them. 
His  fondness  for  these  sports  he  carried  with 
him  into  the  schools  at  Marietta  and  Millers- 
ville.  At  the  latter  place  cricket  was  his  favor- 
ite summer  game,  although  he  took  great  de- 
light in  alley  ball.  In  winter  we  improvised  a 
bowling  alley  in  the  attic  of  the  ladies*  building, 
where,  with  three  other  congenial  Spirits,  he 
daily  found  both  recreation  and  exercise. 

Back  in  the  '20  s  and  '30*5  of  our  present 
century  there  was  to  be  found  in  many  a  school 
a  teacher  of  marked  ability,  who  could  teach 
clearly  and  impressively  whatever  he  undertook 
to  teach,  and  could  inspire  his  pupils  with  faith 
in  themselves  and  with  zeal  in  their  studies,  as 
well  as  create  a  confidence  in  the  teacher  him- 
self and  ever  after  an  undying  love  for  his 
memory.  Such  a  teacher  was  Jonathan  Cause, 
the  principal  of  the  Unionville  Academy,  at 
Union ville,  Chester  county.  "  He  would  also 
trust  young  men  for  board  and  tuition  until  they 
could  acquire  an  education  and  then  by  teach- 
ing or  other  work  earn  money  to  pay  him." 
"There  was  one  young  man,  at  least,  who  was 
poor  and  had  but  an  indifferent  education,  but 
a  great  desire  to  obtain  a  good  one.  One  Sab- 
bath the  spirit  moved  him  to  go  to  Friends' 
meeting  at  Marlboro.  Jonathan  Cause  was 
there,  but,  though  he  was  a  preacher,  there  was 
no  preaching,  and  the  young  man  came  out 
with  a  gloomy  feeling  at  his  own  prospects. 
Mr.  Cause  followed  him,  took  him  to  one  side, 
inquired  about  his  prospects  and  intentions, 
kindly  and  generously  offered  to  take  him  into 
school  and  permit  him  to  teach  half  the  time,  or 
go  to  school  and  then  go  out  and  take  a  school 
and  pay  him.  The  latter  offer  was  gladly  ac- 
"Cepted,"  and  the  young  man,  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  was  started  upon  his  career  of  usefulness, 
his  way  upward  to  eminence.  How  deeply 
grateful  to  Jonathan  Cause  for  his  help  in  youth 


Wickersham  felt,  was  shown  by  the  feeling 
manner  in  which  he  introduced  him  as  his  old 
teacher  to  this  Association  at  its  meeting  in 
West  Chester,  August,  1859,  nearly  twenty  years 
afterwards. 

In  the  six  sessions  that  he  attended  the 
Unionville  Academy  he  received  all  the  higher 
education  he  ever  derived  directly  from  schools. 
Whatever  other  acquisitions  he  made  in  the 
field  of  knowledge,  he  made  by  private  dili- 
gence and  application  and  by  that  best  of 
schooling  gotten  behind  the  teacher's  desk. 
While  at  the  Academy  he'prosecuted  the  study 
of  mathematics,  natural  science,  history,  the 
English,  French  and  Latin  languages.  These 
and  other  studies  he  afterwards  continued  and 
attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  proficiency  in 
them,  as  those  can  abundantly  attest  who  have 
been  his  pupils  in  geology  and  other  natural 
sciences,  history,  rhetoric  and  grammar,  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  They  felt  that 
Washington  College  in  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Lafayette  in  con- 
ferring that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  made  no  mistake. 
He  was  especially  at  home  in  psychology,  hav- 
ing thoroughly  gone  over  the  whole  ground  and 
famiharized  himself  with  all  the-  schools  and 
their  great  masters.  It  was  the  profound  study 
he  had  given  to  the  science  of  the  mind  that 
prepared  him  for  the  development  and  produc- 
tion of  the  work  on  *'  Methods  of  Instruction," 
published  in  1864,  perhaps  the  first  treatise  of 
the  kind  ever  written  upon  the  subject,  the  in- 
troductory chapters  of  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  reviewer,  manifest  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
search, great  clearness  of  thought,  and  a  happy 
faculty  of  expression. 

His  first  school  was  in  Brandywine  district, 
Chester  county,  and  in  it  he  acquitted  himself 
so  well  that  the  Board  of  Directors  passed  a  res- 
olution stating  that  his  was  the  best  taught  school 
under  their  charge.  In  another  district  be  re- 
ceived a  premium  of  four  dollars  a  month  for 
the  best  teaching,  and  in  still  another  four  dol- 
lars per  month  more  than  any  other  teacher  in 
the  district. 

In  1845,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  through  the 
recommendation  of  a  Methodist  clergyman,  a 
former  schoolmate  and  a  warm  friend, — by  the 
way,  one  of  those  that  officiated  at  his  funeral, — 
Wickersham  was  invited  by  some  wide-awake, 
earnest  men  of  Marietta  to  take  charge  of  an 
academy  they  contemplated  organizing,  and 
was  persuaded  by  the  same  clerical  gentleman, 
who  had  unbounded  faith  in  him,  to  undertake 
the  enterprise.  Here  amid  the  debris  of  an  old, 
broken-down  school  with  the  pretentious  name 
of  Susquehanna  Institute  he  began  his  charac- 
teristic work  of  building  up.  The  first  year  he 
occupied  but  a  single  room  and  had  but  twenty 
scholars,  the  third  he  purchased  a  large  build- 
ing situated  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and 
fitted  it  up  for  a  boarding  house,  and  adjacent  to 
it  erected  another  building  and  divided  it  into 
convenient  rooms  for  study.  He  added  a 
library  of  500  volumes  and  maps,  charts  and 
apparatus. 

The  number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  79, 
35  of  whom  were  boarders.    Among  these  were 
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a  large  number  of  teachers  and  others  who  were 
preparing  to  teach,  receiving  even  then  special 
instruction  from  Wickersham.  Ezer  Lam  born, 
a  noted  teacher  of  West  Lampeter,  Lancaster 
county,  visited  this  school  in  1853,  and  says  of 
it,  that  the  most  striking  feature — the  grand 
feature — in  it  was  the  animation,  the  ardor  and 
the  earnestness  displayed  in  the  exercises  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

It  was  in  these  years  he  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Burrowes,  who  did  so 
much  for  the  cause;  of  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  found  in  Wickersham  an  adviser  and 
an  invaluable  instrument  and  coadjutor  in  work- 
ing up  the  cause  he  had  so  near  to  his  heart. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  there  existed  the 
closest  friendship  between  them.  Wickersham 
says;  "We  traveled,  roomed,  worked  and 
counseled  together,  I  trust  for  the  honor  of 
Pennsylvania  in  her  grandest  work — the  edu- 
cation of  her  children."  He  and  Burrowes, 
though  not  the  prime  movers,  were  yet  the 
chief  agents  in  organizing  the  Lancaster  County 
Educational  Association  in  1852.  Wickersham 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Association.  Burrowes  was  its  first 
president  and  Wickersham  one  of  its  two  vice- 
presidents.  In  1853  Wickersham  was  elected 
president. 

Burrowes  was  the  president  of  the  first  Edu- 
cational Convention,  which  met  in  1852,  and 
Wickersham  was  active  and  efficient  in  its 
organization  and  work  and  prominent  and  in- 
fluential in  its  discussions.  As  chairman  of  the 
commictee  on  resolutions,  he  framed  and  re- 
ported a  resolution  setting  forth  the  necessity  of 
County  Superintendents  and  asking  the  Legis- 
lature to  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  by 
law  for  the  appointment  of  such  officers.  This 
resolution  called  forth  a  short  but  able  address 
from  Governor  Bigler,  who  was  present  and 
deeply  interested,  as  well  as  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools,  and  no  doubt  had 
some  weight  in  determining  the  action  of  the 
Legislature.  To  some  extent,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Burrowes,  although  mainly  through 
his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  an  organ- 
izer, he  was  elected  in  1854  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Lancaster  county,  at  a  salary  of 
^1,500.  In  his  masterly  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  by  his  searching  examination  of 
teachers,  by  his  school-to-school  visitation,  by 
his  intercourse  with  Directors  and  the  people 
generally,  by  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
the  common  schools  in  speeches  all  over  the 
county,  by  holding  three  teachers'  institutes  in 
different  parts  of  the  county  with  an  aggregate 
attendance  of  303  teachers  out  of  400,  and 
through  all  these  .wise,  energetic  and  efficient 
efforts,  by  awakening  a  general  interest  in  the 
cause,  by  imparting  his  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  to  other  county  super- 
intendents in  convention  assembled,  he  did 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  man  to  make  the 
County  Superintency  a  permanent  institution, 
an  institution  of  recognized  power  and  value. 

The  County  Superintendency  created  a  de- 
mand for  Normal  schools,  schools  where  teach- 


ers could  make  themselves  proficient  in  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  the  examination,  could  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  best  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction and  consequently  be  able  to  produce 
better  results  in  their  schools,  and  thus  be  pre- 
pared for  the  visitation  of  the  superintendent^ 
could  qualify  themselves  to  rise  to  the  full  dig- 
nity of  their  work  and  meet  its  responsibilities, 
a  sense  of  both  of  which  had  been  awakened 
by  the  first  year  of  faithful  work  in  the  office  of 
superintendent.  Wickersham  was  quick  to  find 
means  of  meeting  this  demand,  and  was  among 
the  first  to'  open  a  Normal  school,  which  was  a 
success  from  the  very  start  in  point  of  numbers 
and  in  the  results  accomplished.  To  this 
school,  opened  at  Millersville  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  he  gave  his  service,  during  the  summer  of 
that  year  as  a  part  of  his  work  as  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  hence  without  any  additional 
compensation.  In  1856  he  resigned  the  super- 
intendence to  accept  the  principalship  of  the 
school  which  he  had  established  and  which  had 
meanwhile  been  continued  with  John  F.  Stod- 
dard as  principal.  The  success  of  this  Normal 
school  right  under  the  eye  of  Burrowes,  if  it  did 
not  suggest,  did,  beyond  a  doubt,  foster  and 
confirm  the  idea  of  a  system  of  State  Normal 
schools,  and  so  led  to  the  framing  of  the  Nor- 
mal school  law  of  1857,  ostensibly  the  work  of 
Burrowes  assisted  materially  by  Wickersham. 
Wickersham  said  in  his  *'  In  Memoriam  *'  of 
Burrowes  that  Burrowes  was  the  framer  of  our 
Normal  school  law.  The  credit  was  afterwards 
claimed  by  another  party  and  partially  con- 
ceded. 

In  this  Normal  school  enterprise  Wicker- 
sham became  the  pioneer,used  his  own  influence 
and  called  to  his  assistance  the  help  of  others 
to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  extend  the 
grounds  and  buildings  so  as  to  bring  the  school 
within  the  requirements  of  the  law.  A  "har- 
vest home  **  was  devised,  prominent  men  of 
Lancaster,  York  and  Lebanon  counties,  Bur- 
rowes, Hickok,  Governor  Pollock,  a  host  in 
himself  and  a  warm  advocate  of  the  cause,  were 
invited  and  were  present,  and  in  ringing 
speeches  made  their  appeal.  The  money  was 
raised.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  event- 
ually extended.  The  school  itself  was  held  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  was  full  to 
overflowing  of  students,  who  had  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  A  model  school  was  organ- 
ized upon  a  plan  entirely  unique.  AH  things 
were  ready.  The  State  committee  came,  inves- 
tigated, and  reported,  and  State  Superintendent 
Hickok  issued  the  order  approving  the  report 
and  recognized  the  Lancaster  county  Normal 
school  as  a  State  Normal  school  for  the  second 
District.  That' December  2d,  1 859,  was  a  proud„ 
glad  day  to  us  all.and  to  none  moreso  than  to  the 
worthy  principal,  who  had  labored  in  a  long 
and  hard  struggle  for  the  happy  consummation. 
It  ought  to  be  a  red-letter  day,  more  particu- 
larly for  Millersville,  but,  in  a  general  way,  for 
all  the  Normal  schools — as  by  it  their  very  cxist- 
ance  was  made  possible  and  the  day  of  their 
recognition  hastened — ^and  in  fact  for  all  the 
educational  world  in  our  State,  as  in  these 
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schools  are  educated  and  inspired  not  only 
thousands,  of  common  school  teachers,  but 
many  superintendents  of  counties,  cities  and 
boroughs,  and  many  directors  and  others  who 
are  thus  prepared  to  take  intelligent  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  educational  welfare  of  our 
State. 

Ten  years  of  work  were  given  to  Millersville, 
busy  years  of  teaching  and  of  lecturing  on  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching.  Then  he  began  to 
think  of  rest  and  a  tour  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
completion  of  a  series  of  works  on  the  Science 
of  Teaching.  The  tour  to  Europe  had  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  time  being.  In  the  spring  of 
1866,  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Common  Schools  was  offered  to  him 
by  Governor  Curtin,  and  the  offer  accepted  on 
the  condition  that  he  should  remain  at  Millers- 
ville to  the  end  of  the  school  year.  On  the 
first  day  of  November  he  assumed  full  charge 
of  the  Department,  and  continued  through 
successive  appointments  by  Governor  Geary, 
Hartranft  and  Hoyt,  until  April  i,  1881.  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  and  five  months.  Again  be- 
gan a  work  of  reconstruction.  One  would  think 
that  in  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  and  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Burrowes  and  Hickok, 
the  work  would  be  so  thoroughly  systematized 
and  set  to  running  so  smoothly  as  to  make  the 
office  almost  a  sinecure.  The  officers  of  the 
Department  had  been  efficient.  Governors  had 
been  urgent,  but  the  Legislature  had  been  slow 
to  move.  The  keen  eye  of  Wickersham  dis- 
covered many  defects  in  the  system  and  saw 
much  room  for  improvement.  His  own  clear, 
well-defined  views  and  the  vigor  and  forcible- 
ness  with  which  he  could  present  them  were 
brought  to  bear,  and  much  needed  legislation 
was  pushed  through  the  Legislature. 

As  the  first  step  the  Department  itself  was  re- 
organized, its  force  augmented,  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  largely  increased,  and  better  quar- 
ters secured  and'  fitted  up.  Much  excellent 
legislation  was  procured.  By  the  law  of  1867, 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  the  selection  of 
sites  for  the  erection  of  schoolhouses  was  given 
to  Directors;  Teachers*  Institutes  were  made 
obligatory  and  required  aid  extended  to  them ; 
the  election  of  city  and  borough  superin- 
tendents of  schools  m  cities  and  boroughs  con- 
taining 10,000  inhabitants,  later  5,000,  was  pro- 
vided for ;  a  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Theory  of  Teaching  was 
required  of  the  teacher  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  branches  in  which  he  had  been  in  previous 
years  examined ;  the  issue  of  a  new  certificate 
of  higher  grade  to  be  called  a  "  Permanent  Cer- 
tificate,'* was  provided  for,  in  the  granting  of 
which  Directors,  Superintendents,  the  School 
Department  and  the  teachers  themselves  have 
a  voice ;  together  with  the  annulling  of  the  "  Pro- 
fessional Certificates**  that  had  been  granted 
in  large  numbers  to  incompetent  persons  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Superintendency ;  the  State 
Superintendent  was  made  the  judge  of  the 
competency  of  the  County  Superintendent  and 
power  given  him  of  setting  aside  the  election  of 
an  incompetent  person  and  appointing  a  com- 
petent one  to  fill  the  office;  a  way  was  pro- 


vided by  which  school  boards  could  secure- 
uniformity  of  text'books  in  counties ;  effective 
measures  taken  by  which  non- accepting  school 
districts  were  led  to  adopt  the  system,  and 
the  door  of  the  public  schoolhouse  was  opened 
to  receive  every  child  of  proper  age  within  the 
limits  of  the  State  ;  the  minimum  school  term 
was  extended  from  four  to  five  months ;  a  new 
scheme  of  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  County 
Superintendents  was  adopted.  These  were  the 
measures  pushed  through  the  Legislature  in  the 
beginning  of  his  administration .  Some  of  them 
were  very  unpopular,  but  by  dint  of  argument 
and  by  force  of  the  actual  test,  they  have  been 
proven  to  be  of  the  highest  efficacy  and  utility 
m  most  cases  to  those  most  seriously  affected 
by  their  operation,  and  in  all  cases  to  the  cause 
at  large.  Statistics  show  vast  progress  in  all  the 
lines  of  these  measures  and  establish  beyond 
controversy  and  to  universal  acceptance  the 
wisdom  of  them  all  with  but  the  single  one  re- 
lating to  uniformity  of  text-books.  Other  mea- 
sures very  near  to  his  heart  were  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  legislators.  His 
idea  of  education  was  a  comprehensive  one,  as< 
may  be  inferred  from  the  change  made  in  the 
name  of  the  office  he  held  from  that  of  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  to  that  of  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  He  gathered 
statistics  from  all  schools  of  whatever  character, 
public  and  private,  secular  and  religious,  Sun- 
day schools,  church  schools,  academies,  col- 
leges. Without  infringing  upon  the  rights  of 
any,  abridging  in  any  way  their  work  or  lessen- 
ing their  prosperity,  his  wish  was  so  to  unite  in 
one  continuous  chain  all  our  institutions  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  poorest  lad  with  the 
requisite  natural  ability  to  pass  up  from  kinder- 
garten, through  common  school,  high  school  or 
academy,  to  graduation  in  College  and  Techni- 
cal School.  But  although  favored  by  the  col- 
leges, yet  owing  to  the  great  opposition  devel- 
oped in  the  Legislature  the  so  called  College 
Bill  was  never  pushed.  The  tens  of  thousands 
growing  up  without  education  elicited  much 
thought  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Wicker- 
sham. Something  was  done  in  the  way  of 
establishing  County  Homes,  etc.,  a  measure 
adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He 
hoped  also  to  make  the  schools  so  interesting 
and  inviting  as  to  draw  into  them  many  of  those 
whose  parents  were  too  careless,  or  negligent  to 
send  them  to  school. 

Much  labor  was  expended  by  him  in  prepar- 
ing a  revised  code  of  school  laws,  which  he 
found  however  could  not  be  gotten  through  the 
Legislature  without  considerable  mutilation,  and 
which  in  fact  never  came  before  that  body  for 
consideration. 

Then  the  actual  work  of  the  Department  was- 
carried  on  most  vigorously.  Earnest  enthusi- 
asm and  zeal  were  infused  into  all  who  were  en- 
gaged as  superintendent,  director,  teacher  in 
common  school,  professor  in  Normal  school.  He 
felt  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army  and  in 
command  of  vast  resources,  and  he  ordered  an 
advance  movement  along  the  whole  line.  The 
progress  made  was  rapid,  startling.    Statistics* 
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tell  a  wonderful  story  of  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  fifteen  years  of  his  incumbency.  The  im- 
proved system  and  its  successful  operation,  the 
inspiration  given  to  teachers  in  their  institutes 
and  to  directors  on  Directors*  day,  which  was 
an  institution  of  his  devising,  gave  such  an  im- 
petus to  the  cause  as  to  put  Pennsylvania  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  education  in  our  country. 
Her  system  and  its  unexampled  success  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  many  foreign  countries, 
and  brought  their  educators  to  our  midst  to 
study  its  merits  and  its  workings. 

Wickersham  never  prided  himself  upon  his 
powers  of  oratory.  We  hear  of  his  interest  in 
public  schools  at  a  time  when  he  was  but  eleven 
years  old,  just  when  the  school  law  of  1834  was 
under  discussion  throughout  all  Pennsylvania. 
The  first  mention  found  of  his  speech -making 
relates  to  a  speech  made  in  favor  of  Temperance 
in  his  eighteenth  year, — made  in  a  school  house 
which  was  opened  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  school  directors  of  the  district.  Of  Tem- 
perance he  was  a  life-long  advocate.  It  was  ow- 
ing in  some  measure  to  his  temperate,  abstemi- 
ous habits  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  the 
work  that  he  did.  At  Lititz  they  tell  us  of  a 
Fourth  of  July. oration  delivered  by  Wicker- 
sham. At  the  Normal  school  he  for  several 
years  delivered  every  three  or  four  Sabbaths  a 
discourse  upon  some  Scriptural  theme  or  spoke 
upon  some  moral  subject.  But  education  in 
some  of  its  many  phases  formed  the  main  sub- 
ject of  his  public  addresses.  His  lectures  on 
teaching  at  Millersville  were  of  untold  value  in 
the  instruction  they  imparted  and  the  influence 
they  carried  with  them.  Dr.  Brooks  says, 
*•  They  were  prepared  with  great  care  and  in- 
dustry. No  amount  of  labor  was  spared  to 
make  them  acceptable  and  attractive  to  his 
classes.  He  spoke  extemporaneously  from 
notes  in  which  ail  the  leading  points  were  re- 
duced to  definite,  statements.  He  would  often 
walk  his  room  or  the  porch  talking  over  his 
lecture  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  pre- 
paratory to  delivering  it  to  his  classes.  In  this 
way  nearly  all  the  material  for  his  two  works, 
School  Economy  and  Methods  of  Instruction, 
was  prepared." 

He  took  a  part  in  the  discussion  of  all  the 
great  educational  questions  of  his  time  in 
County,  State  and  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions.and  National  Superintendents'  Association, 
in  whose  organization  he  was  active  and  in 
whose  discussions  he  always  took  a  prominent 
part.  He  delivered  many  able  addresses  before 
them,  and  was  in  all  of  them  considered  one  of 
their  ablest  and  best-informed  men.  Espec- 
ially in  the  earlier  days  of  his  administration  of 
Superintendent  he  went  about  teaching  and 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Common  Schools. 

His  earnest  voice  has  been  heard  in  every 
city  and  prominent  town  in  Pensylvania  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  young  and  advocating  their 
claims  to  the  best  possible  education.  In  1864 
here  in  Bedford,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  he 
discussed  the  Characteristics  of  an  American 
Education.  In  Philadelphia  at  the  reception  of 
Gen.  Grant  in  1880  by  the  school  children,  the 
boys  in  a  street  parade  and  review  and  the  girls 


in  a  meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Wick- 
ersham was  the  chief  speaker  of  the  occasion. 

And  he  took  no  little  pride  in  the  achieve- 
ments in  education  made  by  his  state.  It  was 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him,  that  em- 
inent educators  in  other  states  and  in  forein 
countries,  found  it  worth  their  while  to  make 
our  system  a  study.  It  was  owing  to  his  indefati- 
gable labors  that  education  in  Pennsylvania  made 
so  creditable  a  showing  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition in  Philadelphia  in  1 876.  And  not  content 
with  what  was  exhibited  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Educational  Hall,  he  took  educators  out  into  the 
state  to  show  what  we  were  doing  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Notable  is  the  attendance  upon  a  com- 
mon School  picnic  held  that  year  in  Bucks 
county,  of  educators  from  England,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  interest  they 
manifested  in  the  exercises  and  the  surprise 
they  expressed  at  their  character.  A  medal  was 
awarded  to  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superin- 
tendent, at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1878,  for  his 
very  full  exhibit  of  state  reports,  school  laws, 
ofHcial  blanks,  charts  and  documents  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Nor  was  he  averse  to  gaining  information  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  education  from  any 
source  whatever.  He  has  represented  as  dele- 
gate, several  times,  this  Association  in  the  New 
York  Association.  He  was  uniformly  present 
at  the  sessions  of  the  National  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation which  met  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  at 
which  he  gave  and  received  many  valuable 
hints.  Once  when  the  Association  met  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  by  invitation  he  addressed  the 
Georgia  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  education, 
telling  them  some  very  plain  truths,  but  in  such 
an  earnest  whole-souled  manner  as  to  elicit  the 
applause  of  that  body,  and  to  lead  its  prominent 
members  to  seek  in  an  interview  with  him  fur- 
ther knowledge  on  the  subject.  At  the  meeting 
of  this  body  in  Reading,  in  1878,  he  was  not 
present,  but  the  following  greeting  was  sent  to 
him. 

«♦  Dr.  Wickersham,  Cook's  Party,  Hotel  Bcllcyue, 
Thun,  Switzerland:  The  Pennsylvania  State  Teach- 
ers'  Association   now   in  session  at   Reading,  send 
greeting  across  the  sea  to  the  State  Superintendent 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary:' 

He  had  gone  to  Europe  with  a  commission 
from  Gov.  Hartranft  to  inquire  into  and  examine 
the  industrial  schools  and  systems  of  general 
and  technical  education  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe,  and  with  letters  from  Gen.  Eaton  of 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  leading  friends  of 
education  and  educational  of!icials  in  different 
countries.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  made  the 
very  best  use  of  the  advantages  thus  extended  to 
him.  What  he  saw  in  the  schools  of  Europe  he 
embodied  in  the  school  report  of  1878. 

In  1 87 1  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools  were  by 
an  Act  of  the  Legislature  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  thus 
adding  to  his  already  onerous  duties.  In  1874 
his  advice  was  freely  sought  by  the  Convention 
on  Revising  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  his  recommendations  on  education  were  in 
substance  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the 
Convention. 
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The  School  Journal,  under  the  management 
of  himself  and  J.  P.  McCaskey,  became  as 
-widely  known  as  his  School  Economy  and 
Methods  of  Instruction.  So  well  did  it  become 
known  as  an  authority  and  a  power  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  educational  org^ans  repre- 
senting the  Government  in  France,  Spain  and 
Italy,  asked  for  an  exchange ;  and  on  its  ex- 
change list  also  were  the  principal  magazines 
devoted  to  education  in  Canada,  England,  Ire- 
land, Switzerland,  and  other  countries.  Almost 
fifteen  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, the  people  had  learned  to  lean  upon  him 
as  a  leader  and  a  commander  in  educational 
matters,  and  if  they  had  had  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment, the  result  would  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  sentiment  of  the  editor  of  the 
Weekly  Spirit  of  the  Times  of  Bethlehem,  an 
uncompromising  Democrat,  who  in  an  issue  of 
that  paper  of  1869,  said :  "  If  we  had  the  power, 
we  would  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  for 
the  appointment  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
-Common  Schools,  and  appoint  Prof.  Wicker- 
sham  for  life  or  good  behavior.  We  admire 
the  man  and  the  officer — the  honest,  large- 
hearted  man,  and  the  able,  energetic  and  faith- 
ful officer.**  And  the  sentiment  of  this  body 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  resolution  offered  at 
Pottsville,  July,  1882,  by  Supt.  Luckey  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  adopted  by  the  Association.  "  That 
we  consider  the  appointment  of  James  P.  Wick- 
ersham  as  Minister  to  Denmark,  identified  as 
he  has  been  with  the  school  interests  of  this 
Commonwealth  for  so  many  yeajrs,  as  a  fit 
recognition  of  the  teacher's  work  in  a  Govern- 
ment like  ours,  and  a  high  compliment  to  this 
Association.'*  In  1 881,  in  an  editorial  giving 
notice  of  the  severance  of  his  connection  with 
The  School  Journal,  Wickersham  wrote ;  "In 
disconnecting  myself  from  The  Journal  the 
last  link  is  broken  that  has  bound  me  officially 
to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  for  well- 
nigh  thirty  years The  work  of  these  years 

-cannot  be  done  over  again,  or  it  might  be  better 
done.  It  must  be  left  to  the  charitable  judg- 
ment of  my  fellow-men  and  to  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  Good  Father  who  rules  all 
things."  Who  can  doubt  that  the  Good  Father 
has  judged  just  as  we  know  the  people  have 
judged,  and  our  noble  friend  has  been  received 
on  high  with  the  plaudit,  **WeU  done,  goodi 
and  faithful  servant  ?  *' 

His  public  life  ended  with  his  resignation  of 
the  mission  to  Denmark  and  his  return  to 
America.  He  devoted  himself  to  business  and 
to  the  completion  of  his  great  work,  "  A  History 
of  Education  in  Pennsylvania,"  the  result  of 
twenty  years*  research.  It  was  published  in 
1885,  dedicated  in  these  words :  "  To  his  friends 
and  co-laborers  in  the  work  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, this  book  is  solemnly  dedicated  by  one 
who  has  devoted  a  life  in  an  effort  to  make  ed- 
ucation universal  among  the  people:  believing, 
in  common  with  all  thoughtful  men,  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  such  an  effort  will  deter- 
mine the  success  or  failure  of  free  institutions." 
It  is  a  valuable  work,  and  worthy  to  be  placed 
in  the  library  of  every  one  of  his' friends  and  of 
the  friends  of  education  and  of  the  State. 


The  grand  ideas  running  through  all  his 
teaching  and  all  his  work  were  that  there  are  a 
science  and  an  art  of  teaching,  and  that  the 
business  of  teaching:  was  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
profession  with  that  of  law,  medicine  or  theol- 
ogy. And  he  aimed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
qualifications  both  as  to  general  intelligence  and 
as  to  fitness  to  teach  to  such  a  degree  as  to  give 
dignity  and  character  to  the  business.  "  Every 
teacher  or  educator  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  felt  an  uplift  from  his  enthusiasm  and  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  vocation. 
His  own  strong  character  gave  added  strength 
to  the  cause  of  which  he  was  the  exponent  and 
representative." 

He  had  aspirations  for  political  office,  and  in 
fact  might  have  been  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  also  Senator  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, had  he  not  been  too  scrupulous  to  train 
with  the  politicians,  too  conscientious  to  submit 
to  any  trammels  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  public  office.  He  meant  to  be  a  ser- 
vant of  the  people  and  not  the  tool  of  the 
manipulators  of  a  "  slate."  The  men  of  the 
"  slate"  blocked  his  way  to  political  preferment. 

As  to  his  war  record  he  never  laid  any  claim 
to  the  honors  of  a  soldier.  Gov.  Curtin  said  to 
him  :  "  I  can  get  ten  colonels  to  one  Principal 
of  a  State  Normal  School."  And  so  he  did  not 
go,  but  he  did  what  he  could  to  aid  others  in 
going.  Company  B  of  the  First  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  Company  E  of  the  79th  Regiment, 
and  Company  E  of  the  I22d  Regiment  received 
substantial  aid  both  in  money  and  in  effort. 
The  second  of  these  companies  took  as  captain 
his  own  brother,  principal  of  the  Model  School,. 
and  the  third  two  teachers  as  captain  and  first 
lieutenant,  and  several  prominent  students,  one 
as  second  lieutenant,  but  he  said  to  them  :  "  By 
all  means  go,  and  we  will  help  you  all  we  can", 
and  help  he  did.  When  the  rebel  army  invaded 
Pennsylvania  in  1863,  he  dismissed  the  school, 
started  for  the  front,  and  within  a  week  was  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment.  His  was  but  a  service 
of  seven  weeks,  but  short  as  the  term  was  it 
was  sufficient  to  make  him  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  As 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  Post  he  did  a 
good  and  noble  work.  He  took  the  lead  in  all 
the  enterprises  of  the  Post,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  advise  and  counsel.  As  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  so  here  more  especially,  he  always  had  a 
friendly  greeting  and  a  kindly  word  for  every 
one,  even  the  poorest.  Though  he  held  out  for 
a  long  time  against  the  wishes  of  the  "  boys" 
as  not  deeming  himself  by  his  short  term  of 
service  entitled  to  it,  they  finally  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accept  the  highest  office  at  their  com- 
mand, that  of  Post  Commander.  When  he 
was  last  in  Europe,  namely  in  1889,  his  letters 
to  the  Post  were  awaited  by  the  members  with 
the  utmost  impatience  and  listened  to  with 
the  liveliest  interest.  Two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  sent  to  Altoona  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  Encampment  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  None  more  sincerely 
mourned  his  death  than  the  members  of  Geo. 
H.  Thomas  Post  84,  of  Lancaster. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  following 
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offices :  Trustee  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College ;  member  of  the  Lancaster  City  School 
Board;  trustee  of  the  Polytechnic  College  of 
Pennsylvania ;  trustee  of  the  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children,  Lancaster;  trustee  of  the  State 
Insane  Asylum.  Harrisburg;  trustee  of  the 
National  School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory, 
Philadelphia;  President  of  the  Inquirer  Printing 
Company ;  member  of  the  Linnaean  Society, 
also  of  the  Farmers*  Club,  both  of  Lancaster ; 
Representative  to  the  Masonic  Home  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

He  died  ^tthe  ageof  66— he  had  fully  expected 
to  live  twenty  years  longer.  He  was  in  the  way 
of  calling  himself  a  young  man  and  of  saying 
that  he  was  growing  old  gracefully.  Yet  though 
dead,  it  can  well  be  said  of  him  that  he  liveth. 
His  memory  deserves  to  be  kept  green.  Every 
school  throughout  the  State  should  have  its 
Wickersham  day.  as  the  story  of  Wickersham 
is  the  best  part  of  the  story  of  Pennsylvania  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  well  as  the  story  of  a 
noble  effort  by  education  to  uplift,  dignify,  and 
adorn  humanity,  and  fit  men  to  become  good 
and  useful  citizens  of  a  free  country,  whose  very 
existence  as  such  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  people. 

Call  him  egotist  if  you  will,  his  was  the  ego- 
tism of  strong  conviction,  of  lofty  purpose,  of 
noble  effort,  of  grand  achievement ;  it  was  the 
assertion  of  an  innate  sense  of  manly  power,  a 
consciousness  of  true  worth,  and  a  jealous 
guardianship  of  his  own  honor.  He  measured 
fully  up  to  all  that  he  claimed  for  himself.  He 
achieved  all  he  professed  to  have  achieved. 
•  He  always  considered  well  all  he  proposed  to 
do,  but  the  purpose  once  formed,  he  pursued  it 
with  unflagging  zeal.  The  line  once  determined 
upon,  he  was  sure  to  fight  it  out  to  the  end.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  never  undertook 
anything  that  he  did  not  accomplish.  The  re- 
sult was  that  when  he  took  hold  it  was  with  a 
tenacious  grip;  he  saw  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning and  pushed  on  to  ultimate  success. 

He  was  a  friendly  man.  and  friendly  to  all 
alike.  He  never  seemed  to  make  a  distinction 
between  high  and  low.  He  made  you  feel  in  his 
society  entirely  at  your  ease,  and  free  from  any 
sense  of  inferiority.  He  never  forgot  or  over- 
looked an  acquaintance.  He  seldom  forgot  a 
face  or  a  name.  What  a  vast  number  of  names 
he  must  have  had  stored  away  in  his  memory ! 
What  a  long  catalogue  they  would  have  formed ! 
He  was  known  personally  to  thousands  in  his 
own  state  and  to  many  outside  of  it.  Many 
indeed  were  the  hearts  that  were  thrilled  by  the 
news  of  his  death. 

It  is  said  of  Arnold  of  Rugby.that  he  was  the 
man  vhom  his  scholars  loved.  Of  Wickersham 
it  could  be  said  by  his  pupils ;  "  We  feared  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  loved  him."  "  I  loved 
that  man,"  said  a  man  of  sixty  as  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral  we  were  leaving  the  house  of 
mourning:  to  follow  the  body  to  its  last  resting 
.  place.  The  words  could  have  found  an  echo  in 
many  hearts  there.  I  say  to  you  here  to-day 
"I  loved  and  admired  Wickersham,"  and  I 
know  I  find  an  echo  in  your  hearts; — in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  made  him  the  first  life- 


member  of  your  body,  of  those  who  sent  him  i 
friendly  greeting  across  the  Atlantic,  of  those 
who  twice  made  him  President  of  your  organ- 
ization, of  all  those  who  in  any  way  have  come 
into  sympathetic  touch  with  him.  I  knew  him 
for  thirty  years.  I  have  been  with  him  in  many 
of  the  relations  of  life.  I  have  been  his  pupit 
a  fellow-teacher,  and  a  member  of  his  Normal 
School  Faculty,  I  have  assisted  him  in  the  office 
work  of  the  school.  I  have  participated  in 
games  with  him  on  the  play  ground.  I  have 
eaten  at  his  table.  I  have  been  with  him  iji 
social  gatherings  at  his  home.  I  have  seen  him 
give  away  a  daughter  in  marriage.  I  have  with 
him  followed  to  the  grave  the  bier  containing 
the  loved  forms  of  loved  children  and  that  of 
his  loved  and  cherished  wife.  I  have  traveled 
with  him.  I  have  examined  Normal  school 
classes  with  him.  This  hour,  whatever  faults 
others  may  have  found  in  him,  my  recollectioa 
of  him  is  of  a  true,  kind,  generous,  strong- 
minded,  persistent,  conscientious,  man -loving, 
country-loving,  God-loving  man — in  short  a 
man. 

Amid  the  eclat  of  Pennsylvania*s  first  arbor 
day  on  the  campus  of  the  Millersville  State  Nor- 
mal school  in  front  of  the  Ladies'  building,  one 
on  either  side  as  you  enter,  were  planted  two 
trees,  one  by  Robert  E.  Pattison  and  named  in 
his  honor,  the  other  planted  by  the  hand  and 
named  in  honor  of  that  great  and  noble  man, 
Dr.  E.  £.  Higbee.  But  east  and  south  of  the 
original  building  is  a  whole  forest  of  noble  trees, 
large  and  .stately,  planted  and  fostered  under 
the  direction  of  the  man  whose  life  we  are 
sketching,  eight  of  them  by  a  device  of  his  own 
so  placed  as  to  enclose  an  exact  octagon.  In 
the  centre  of  this  space  how  fitting  a  place  for 
his  3.500  pupils  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
honor. 

Come  to  Lancaster  and  we  will  take  you  to 
four  noted  graves,  three  of  peculiar  interest  to 
us.  In  one  lonely  nook  where  may  be  buried 
alike  the  black  and  the  white,  we  will  point  out 
the  resting-place  of  the  "  Great  Commoner,"  one 
of  our  greatest  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  the 
saviour  of  the  Common  School  System  in  our 
State  in  the  hour  of  its  greatest  peril,  Thaddens 
Stevens.  In  another  retired  nook,  where  wc 
ought  to  erect  a  stately  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory, lies  the  body  of  one  through  whose  earnest, 
indefatigable,  well-directed  efforts  the  Common 
School  System  of  our  State  became  an  estab- 
lished institution,  Thomas  H.  Burro wes.  Then 
we  will  take  you  to  Lancaster  Cemetery,  and  af- 
ter pausing  for  a  moment  by  the  way  with  bared 
head  at  the  mound  beneath  which  sleeps 
Pennsylvania's  greatest  soldier,  Gen.  John  F. 
Reynolds,  we  shall  repair  to  the  grave  of  him 
we  mourn  to-day,  one  of  the  greatest  educators 
of  our  country,  whose  more  than  thirty  years  of 
efficient  service  and  grand  achievements  in  the 
cause  of  education  have  merited  the  people's 
profoundest  gratitude,  and  a  place  among  the 
most  honored  of  our  noble  dead — James  Pfle 
Wickersham. 

After  an  appropriate  solo  by  Miss  Lindsay, 
entitled  "Nearer  Home,"  President  Philips 
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requested  the  privilege  of  speaking  briefly  on 
the  subject  of  the  hour  at  this  time,  as  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  for  home.  Permis- 
sion was  given,  and  he  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
shall  need  to  say  but  few  words,  not  because 
the  occasion  does  not  deserve  more,  for  never 
has  there  been  an  occasion  in  the  history  of  our 
Association  when  more  deserved  to  be  said, 
but  because  of  what  has  been  so  well  said  and 
will  be  said  by  those  better  fitted  to  speak  than 
myself. 

It  is  now  just  about  forty  years  since  Director 
McFarland,  of  Brandywine  township,  Chester 
county,  went  to  Jonathan  Cause's  academy  at 
Unionville,  to  seek  a  teacher.  "  I  have  but 
one  scholar,"  said  Mr.  Cause,  "who  knows 
enough  to  teach  your  school,  James  Wicker- 
ersham,  and  he  is  too  young."  Boy  as  he  was, 
the  director  gave  him  the  school,  and  in  that 
little  country  school -house  began  his  career  as 
an  educator,  marked  with  success  from  its 
first  day.  For,  although  Dr.  Wickersham  filled 
many  positions  and  all  of  them  well,  he  was 
always  and  preeminently  an  educator.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  has  been  said,  he  was  a 
school  director,  and  he  himself  said  that  this 
was  the  highest  school  office  he  had  ever  held. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  a  natural  leader,  far- 
sighted,  sagacious,  full  of  energy  and  of  extraor- 
dinary executive  ability.  This  Association,  the 
cause  of  education  everj'where,  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  will  for  many  years  yet  be 
guided  by  his  wise  plans  and  foresight. 

I  always  found  him  singularly  helpful  to  and 
sympathetic  with  young  men.  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  being  one  of  his  students,  but  I  came 
to  know  him  well,  and  ^he  better  I  knew  him 
the  more  I  loved  and  revered  him. 

He  was  singularly  catholic  in  spirit.  Al- 
though the  founder  of  the  Millersville  Normal 
School  and  so  long  its  head,  and  ever  after  liv- 
ing almost  in  sight  of  it,  I  never  could  notice  in 
him  any  bias  towards  a  particular  school.  He 
was  largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  West 
Chester  Normal  School,  as  he  was  in  founding 
other  Normal  Schools.  And  this  same  freedom 
from  bias,  this  broad  catholic  spirit,  character- 
ized him  always.  There  are  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen here  who,  with  myself,  were  at  what,  I 
suppose,  was  Dr.  Wickersham's  last  appearance 
at  a  public  educational  meeting,  the  National 
Superintendents*  Association  at  Philadelphia, 
last  winter,  and  they  will  remember  as  vividly 
as  I  how,  when  Dr.  Wickersham  entered  at  the 
rear  of  the  large  hall.  Judge  Draper,  of  New 
York,  who  was  presiding,  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings, rose  and  said,  "  I  see  that  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham is  in  the  hall,  and  I  want  to  ask  him  to 
take  part  in  our  meeting  whenever  and  however 
be  may  see  fit,  for  there  is  no  man  in  this  coun- 
try held  in  higher  esteem  by  educators  than 
he."  Such  an  honor  was  accorded  to  no  other 
man  at  that  large  and  representative  national 
meeting. 

And  on  that  bitterly  stormy  day  in  March, 
when,  standing  by  his  open  grave  at  Lancaster, 
J  saw  all  that  was  mortal  of  Dr.  Wickersham 


laid  in  his  last  resting-place,  I  felt  as  I  have  not 
ceased  to  feel  since,  that  we  were  laying  away 
the  greatest  educator  that  Pennsylvania  has 
ever  had. 

Mr.  J.  A.  M.  Passmore  was  next  called 
upon,  and  spoke  as  follows : 

Although  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  this 
Association,  it  has  been  many  years  since  I 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  your  deliberations. 
This  has  been  owing,  in  the  main,  to  my  with- 
drawal from  the  profession  of  teaching;  and, 
although  I  have  never  wavered  or  faltered  in 
my  desire  to  see  this  Association  a  success,  I 
have  a  certain  degree  of  hesitancy  in  appearing 
publicly  before  you.  When  I  received  notice 
from  your  Executive  Committee  that  they  de- 
sired me  to  speak  in  reference  to  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham, I  felt  that  it  would  be  both  an  honor  and 
a  duty  to  at  least  say  a  few  words  by  way  of 
supplement  to  the  very  able  and  exhaustive 
eulogy  which  has  been  prepared  and  delivered 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  fellow-school- 
mate, Dr.  Andrew  R.  Byerly,  and  to  preface  the 
eloquent  and  feeling  remarks  that  will  be  made 
by  some  of  his  other  intimate  friends  and  dis- 
tinguished associates  who  are  to  follow  me. 

Dr.  James  P.  Wickersham  needs  no  intro- 
duction to  the  educators  either  of  this,  his  native 
state,  of  the  countr>'  or,  I  may  say,  of  the  world. 
The  suddenness  with  which  his  busy  life  was 
brought  to  a  close,  was  not  only  a  shock  to  his 
relatives  and  intimate  personal  friends,  but  to 
the  educators  of  the  world  in  general ;  for  no 
man  stood  higher  in  the  estimation  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  no  one  was  more  extensively  known, 
and  there  is  no  one  whose  memory  is  more  de- 
serving of  being  permanently  perpetuated,  than 
that  of  Dr.  James  P.  Wickersham.  I  trust  this 
Association  will  initiate  a  movement  to  perpetu- 
ate the  memory  of  his  services  in  a  way  that 
would  have  been  pleasing  to  him,  and  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  gratitude  of  the  patriotic  people  of 
this  great  Commonwealth;  for  his  memory  will 
remain  green  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  long  as  they  cherish  their 
Public  School  System  and  are  not  ungrateful 
for  unselfish  labors  in  their  behalf. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  to  ray  mind  an  ideal 
American  Teacher.  Beginning  his  life  when 
only  fifteen  years  of  age  in  a  little  country 
school,  he  steadily  rose  through  successive 
stages  until  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
cational  forces  of  the  greatest  American  Com- 
monwealth in  this  country.  Whatever  position 
he  was  called  upon  to  fill,  he  brought  to  it  the 
very  best  experience  of  his  life,  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity and  enthusiasm  which  knew  no  bounds. 
Mainly  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of 
all  the  legislative  enactments  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  school  interests  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  1866  to  1 88 1,  you  can  readily 
see  what  an  important  factor  he  has  been  in 
shaping  and  moulding  the  educational  progress 
of  the  Commonwealth.  First  convinced  that  he. 
was  right  and  that  the  measures  he  desired 
passed  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Comm^wealth,  he 
was  bold,  fearless  and  aggressive  ft  his  advo- 
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cacy  of  them.  In  his  official  position  he  labored 
incessantly  to  improve  the  School  Legislation 
for  Pennsylvania,  and  was  eminently  successful; 
and  the  good  that  will  finally  result  from  his 
labors  future  generations  alone  can  tell,  and  to 
him  educators,  citizens  and  pupils  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  they  only  can  pay  by  striving  to 
emulate  his  example  in  unselfishly  working  for 
the  public  good. 

No  man  ever  worked  more  assiduously,  or 
perhaps  no  one  with  greater  success,  in  building 
up  the  profession  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
life,  and  in  no  way  can  you  repay  this  debt  of 
gratitude,  that  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  his  wishes  or  desires,  than  to  push  forward 
the  work  on  the  lines  which  he  had  laid  down. 

It  was  the  dream  and  the  great  desire  of  his 
life  to  see  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  that 
would  enable  all  the  boys  and  girls  within  the 
borders  of  the  Commonwealth  to  secure  a  free 
University  education — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
should  be  a  system  that  would  lead  from  the 
little  primary  school  in  the  country  to  the  public 
Hi^h  School  and  College,  and  thence  to  the 
University.  My  own  honest  belief  is,  that  there 
are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  those  who 
will  live  to  see  this  great  desire  of  his  consum- 
mated. 

As  there  are  many  friends  of  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  present  from  whom  you  would  like  to 
hear,  I  will  not  weary  you  any  longer,  but  say 
in  conclusion  that  after  over  thirty  five  years  of 
intimate  personal  relationship  with  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  and  having  perhaps  as  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  both  public  and  private  cidzens 
as  any  one  else  within  the  confines  of  the  State, 
I  have  never  met  his  superior  in  integrity, 
conscientiousness  of  motive,  and  almost  fanati- 
cal enthusiasm. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  of  his  personal 
qualities,  our  relations  were  too  close  for  that ;  I 
will  only  say,  no  man  ever  lived  who  did  more 
to  encourage  me  to  higher  aims  in  life  and  to 
instill  into  my  mind  and  heart  nobler  and  better 
thoughts.  In  common  with  hundreds  of  others, 
I  owe  much  to  him  for  whatever  of  success  I 
have  had  in  life.  He  was  a  great  and  good 
man  in  that  higher  sense  which  led  him  to  en- 
courage all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  to 
make  living  monuments  for  themselves  in  good 
works  and  noble  deeds,  and  thus  prepare 
themselves  for  the  life  beyond.  He  was  ever 
quietly  doing  good,  and  there  are  those  here  to- 
day who  can  testify  to  his  unostentatious  ways 
of  assisting  just  at  the  right  time.  He  has 
passed  beyond  the  river,  and  is  no  doubt  enjoy- 
mg  in  his  happy  eternal  home  the  well-earned 
fruits  of  an  active,  useful,  and  God-fearing  life. 
There  we  will  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  that 
dear  Master  for  whom  he  was  always  willing  to 
speak,  whom  he  worshiped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  and 
trust  we  may  ever  revere  the  memory  and  the 
good  works  of  the  great  man  in  whose  honor 
Uiese  services  are  held. 

Supt.  John  Morrow,  of  Allegheny  City, 
a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Wickersham,  was  the 
next  speakir.     His  remarks  follow: 


When  the  grave  claims  those  for  whom  we 
entertain  a  high  regard,  it  is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  a  duty  as  well,  to  recount  their  vir- 
tues and  condone  their  faults.  The  deceased 
had  more  virtues  and  perhaps  fewer  faults  than 
is  usually  the  legacy  of  frail  humanity.  Those 
of  us  who  have  known  Dr.  Wickersham  long- 
est and  best  are  here  this  afternoon,  not  in  any 
formal  way,  but  in  response  to  our  feelings  and 
desires,  to  testify  to  his  sterling  worth  and  to 
offer  a  slight  tribute  of  our  affectionate  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man,  one 
whose  wise  counsel  in  the  past  has  been  a  lamp 
to  our  feet  and  a  light  to  our  path. 

I  was  first  introduced  to  him,  or  rather  I  intro- 
duced myself,  about  thirty  years  ago  at  the 
Millersville  Normal  School,  of  which  he  was  ai 
that  time  principal.  He  was  then  still  in  the 
morning  of  manhood,  vigorous  in  body  and 
mind,  and  though  modest,  was  laudably  ambit- 
ious. During  the  period  of  nearly  four  years 
immediately  following,  I  knew  him  as  my 
teacher,  and  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  him  ever  since,  and  I  but  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  his  old  pupils  and  associates  here  as- 
sembled when  I  state  that  he  was  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  Christian  gentleman,  manly  and* 
dignified  in  bearing,  affable  in  manner,  and 
charitable  in  judgment. 

The  problem  of  Universal  Education  claimed 
his  attention  in  early  life,  and  his  best  energies 
in  subsequent  years  were  devoted  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses,  first  as  a  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools  near  his  home,  next  as  an  instruc- 
tor in  schools  of  higher  grade,  then  as  County 
School  Superintendent  and  founder  of  the  first 
State  Normal  School  in  Pennsylvania,  and  fin- 
ally as  State  Superintendent  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  . 

As  a  teacher  he  was  energetic,  clear  and  ex- 
plicit in  his  statements,  thorough  in  his  instruc- 
tion, and  singularly  successful  in  his  results. 
The  absence  of  austerity  in  his  nature,  his  abil- 
ity as  an  instructor,  his  social,  sympathetic  dis- 
position and  his  inclination  to  enter  into  the 
games  and  sports  of  his  pupils,  won  for  him 
their  profound  respect  and  undivided  confidence 
both  in  and  out  of  the  school-room. 

The  influence  he  exerted  on  the  educational 
affairs  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  whole  nation 
was  broad  and  deep,  and  will  be  lasting  in  its 
effects.  His  name,  therefore,  will  live  after  him 
and  will  be  justly  recorded  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  Pennsylvania's  brave  and  heroic  de- 
fenders of  universal  education.  1  would  not  in 
the  least  detract  from  the  record  of  the  illustri- 
ous dead  who  have  gone  before  him.  The 
names  of  Robert  Vaux,  George  Wolf,  Samuel 
Breck,  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Thos.  H.  Burrowes, 
and  others  will  continue  to  brighten  the  pages  of 
history  down  through  the  remotest  generations 
to  come.  To  these  heroic  dead  are  we  indebted 
for  nearly  all  our  educational  legislation. 
Honor  to  their  names, — ^they  did  their  work 
well  in  times  of  great  need,  and  when  the  public 
school  cause  had  but  few  friends. 

Dr.  Wickersham,  in  his  influence  for  good, 
however,  was  not  second  to  any  of  them.  His 
energies  were  devoted  rather  to  the  executive 
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than  to  the  legislative  side  of  education.  His 
was  a  life  of  constant  effort  to  infuse  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  into  the  public  schools,  to  improve 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  impress  on  the 
teachers  of  the  country  the  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  their  work. 

But  nothing  that  we  can  say  or  do  will  honor 
him.  We  can  do  nothing  that  will  add  to  or 
take  from  his  good  name.  We  may  weep  over 
his  fresh  grave  and  drop  our  tears  of  sorrow  and 
sadness  to  his  memory,  but  we  cannot  change 
the  order  of  things.  Our  dearly  beloved  is 
gone  from  us.  "  He  sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking,"  and  of  none  was  it  ever  more  truly 
said  **  He  was  an  honest  man,  the  noblest  work 
of  God." 

Prof.  I.  S.  Geist,  of  Marietta,  also  a 
former  pupil,  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President,  so  much,  and  in  such  elegant 
style,  has  been  said  and  written  by  eminent 
men  and  women  regarding  the  life  of  our  de- 
parted friend,  that  it  would  be  presumption  in 
me  to  add  aught  to  it.  and  yet  I  cannot  refrain 
from  claiming  a  few  moments  of  your  attention 
while  I  bring  my  tribute  of  respect  to  my  old 
friend  and  instructor,  for  whom  living  I  had  the 
most  affectionate  regard,  and  whose  death  took 
from  me  the  most  valued  friend  I  ever  pos- 
sessed. No  eulogy  which  I  might  speak  could 
do  justice  to  the  noble  life  which  has  closed. 

He  has  reared  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
by  the  works  he  has  left  behind  him  and  by  the 
impress  he  has  made  upon  thousands  who  will 
be  the  better  qualified  to  enter  life's  battle  for  hav- 
ing received  those  impressions  from  one  so  noble, 
so  pure  and  so  conscientious.  As  some  one 
has  wisely  said,  "  We  must  admit  the  fact  that 
the  fundamental  educator  of  mind  and  character 
is  not  any  school  nor  any  individual,  but  it  is 
the  discipline  of  life,  with  its  inevitable  disap- 
pointments and  sorrows.  This  discipline  it  is 
which  polishes  the  granite,  finishes  the  oak,  and 
turns  the  clay,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  to  every 
one  of  us  whatever  courage  we  possess.  But 
aside  from  this,  there  are  influences  which  must 
enter  largely  into  the  lives  of  us  all,  and  high 
among  these  we  may  place  the  impressions 
made  by  men  of  great  energy,  sturdy  common 
sense  and  sagacity,  unsullied  purity,  and  lofty 
integrity."  Wickersham  impressed  these  qual- 
ities upon  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

I  first  met  Dr.  Wickersham  in  1854,  then 
County  Superintendent  of  Lancaster  county.  It 
was  in  £a!st  Hempfield  township,  at  an  exami- 
nation where  a  companion,  A.  O.  Newpher, 
Esq.,  nqw  a  prominent  lawyer  at  the  Lancaster 
bar,  and  myself  were  battling  for  a  professional 
certificate.  A  mistake  in  a  single  word  in 
grammar  gave  me  a  provisional  certificate  and 
my  companion  received  his  coveted  object,  a 
professional  certificate.     It  was  a  sore  disap- 

e>intment  to  me,  but  I  shall  never  forget  how 
r.  Wickersham  dispelled  the  downcast  spirit, 
as  he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  said, 
"My  young  friend,  the  misconstruction  of  a 
single  word  in  grammar  prevented  you  from 
possessing  a  professional  certificate,  but  mark 
my  word  for  it,  you  will  get  one  next  year.*'    It 


was  this  trait  of  Dr.  Wickersham  which  en- 
deared him  so  much  to  many  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  throughout  this  State^ 

Susquehanna  Institute,  an  incorporated  insti- 
tution of  learning,  located  at  the  east  end  of  Mari- 
etta, was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff  about  the  year 
1 84 1.  The  common  schools  being  then  in  their 
infancy,  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  town 
in  higher  instructions,  since,  in  the  spring  of 
1845,  James  Mehaffey,  Frederick  Haines, 
David  Rinehart,  A.  M.  Cassel  and  the  late 
Judge  John  J.  Libhart  induced  James  P.  Wicker- 
sham. then  only  twenty  years  old,  but  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, energy  and  ambition,  to  open  a  select 
school  in  the  St.  John's  building,  opposite  where 
now  the  Cross  Keys  hotel  stands.  The  school 
was  a  wonderful  success,  as  many  of  the  follow- 
ing persons  who  were  pupils  of  the  school  then 
will  attest:  Miss  Annie  Rinehart,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Mehaffey  (Rinehart),  Mrs.  Susan  Pugh  (Rine- 
hart), Mrs.  Mary  J.  Cassel  (Stahl),  Mrs.  Amelia 
Schaffner  (Flurry),  Mrs.  Amanda  Ettia  (Harry),. 
Mrs.  Pauline  Grosh  (Libhart),  George  W. 
Mehaffey,  David  Roth,  Warren  R.  Grosh,  and 
Hiram  Herr.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission that  Mr.  Wickersham  erected  a  build-  - 
ing  afterwards  known  as  the  Marietta  Academy, 
and  continued  teaching  there  until  1854,  when 
he  was  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
While  a  citizen  of  Marietta,  about  nine  years, 
he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  borough.  Especially  did  he  make  himself 
felt  in  advocating  the  cause  of  Temperance  and 
other  reforms,  the  results  of  which  are  visible 
even  to-day  in  that  vicinity.  As  a  student 
under  him  for  many  years,  and  afterwards  as- 
sociated with  him  as  a  teacher,  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Millersville,  I  considered  him  a 
great  and  noble  man.  He  was  conscientious, 
just,  and  true  under  all  circumstances.  If  there 
was  one  trait  in  his  character  above  anoiher.  it 
was  his  honesty  of  purpose  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook. 

I   have  no  doubt  that  the  memory  of  this 
noble  and  good  man  will  inspire  many  to  noble 
actions,  for  the  great  influence  he  exerted  upon  ' 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  will  be 
felt  for  generations  to  come. 

After  another  solo  by  Miss  Lindsay,  the 
following  poem  was  read  by  Miss  Nellie 
D.  Graham,  of  Yardley,  Pa. : 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

A  shadow  has  darkened  our  native  land. 

And  sadly  the  bells  are  tolling, 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Danish  strand. 

The  mournful  peals  are  rolling. 

A  light  is  shrouded,  whose  beams  afar 

Illumined  our  infant  nation. 
No  meteor's  flash,  but  a  leading  star, 

In  a  royal  constellation. 

A  voice  is  silenced  ;  but  echoing  still 

Down  the  corridors  of  time. 
Our  hearts  to  the  once-loved  accents  thrill 

Through  memory's  faithful  chimtf. 
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A  prince  has  fallen — a  king  uncrowned ! 

Let  monarchs  humbly  bow, 
For  Truth  her  fadeless  chaplet  bound 

Upon  his  manly  brow. 

As  a  warrior  brave,  death  found  him, 

Ere  the  victory  was  fairly  won ; 
With  his  loyal  legions  round  him, 

And  his  armor  girded  on. 

Not  in  youth,  when  his  heart  was  lightest, 

But  in  manhood's  golden  prime. 
When  his  regal  powers  shone  brightest 

Undimmed  by  the  lapse  of  time, 

Came  the  summons,  "Thy  mission's  ended. 

Thy  labors  on  earth  are  o'er; " 
And  his  soul  in  the  anthems  blended 

With  the  choirs  of  the  heavenly  shore. 

Sadly  his  dear  ones  watch  and  weep, 
Their  hearts  with  anguish  breaking. 

For  a  father  revered  sleeps  the  dreamless  sleep, 
That  knows  no  earthly  waking. 

There's  a  vacant  chair  in  his  lonely  home. 

And  the  tears  will  start  the  while. 
As  they  list  for  the  footsteps  that  ne'er  will  come. 

Nor  the  light  of  his  genial  smile. 

The  summer  breezes  moan  and  sigh 

Above  his  pulseless  breast ; 
Beside  him  their  long-lost  darlings  lie 

And  the  wife  of  his  youth  in  rest, 

For  the  noble,  dear  departed. 

For  the  teacher  we  loved  so  well. 
The  earnest,  firm,  true-hearted, 

Our  sorrow  words  vainly  tell. 

The  spectre  pale,  with  ruthless  haste, 

Has  quenched  life's  vital  spark, 
The  fell  destroyer  of  our  race 

Loves  best  a  shining  mark. 

Adieu !  dear  friend  of  priceless  worth. 

We'll  write  thy  honored  name, 
iJeside  the  truly  great  of  earth. 

Of  lime-enduring  fame. 

Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck  was  called 
upon,  and  made  the  following  remarks: 

After  what  we  have  heard,  it  would  seem 
nothing  more  could  be  needed.  The  work  of 
presenting  the  historical  sketch  of  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham  was  properly  confided  to  Dr.  Byerly,  and 
has  been  well  done ;  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed worthily  expressed  the  sense  of  loss 
we  all  experience.  Only  a  year  ago  we  com- 
memorated the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  one  of  our 
most  gifted  men ;  and  in  that  brief  space  the 
grave  has  closed  over  another  of  our  oldest 
members,  whose  name  is  the  most  distinguished 
ever  written  upon  our  roll. 

My  recollection  of  Dr.  Wickersham  goes  back 
to  1856  when  I  was  teaching  school ;  from  that 
time  to  his  death  he  was  my  warm  friend,  and 
for  fourteen  years  I  served  under  him  in  the  De- 
partment. Before  that,  however,  while  I  was 
County  Superintendent,  he  attended  every  Insti- 
tute we  held,  and  no  man  was  ever  more  wel- 


come or  more  popular.  In  1866  he  asked  me  to 
come  to  Harrisburg  as  a  clerk;  I  went,  and  was 
soon  after  promoted  to  the  Deputy  ship,  and 
from  '67  to  81  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
serving  in  that  intimate  relation  with  this  grand, 
good  man,  who  stands  at  the  head  in  faithful 
service  and  wide  reputation.  He  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had ;  it  was  his  hand  that  took 
me  out  of  obscurity  and  started  me  on  the  way 
to  achieve  at  least  something  of  success  in  a 
good  cause.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  was 
the  greatest  of  the  many  great  men  who  have 
made  an  illustrious  record  in  our  educational  his- 
tory ;  but  this  man  did  more  for  me  than  any 
other  I  ever  knew  ;  and  I  wanted  to  say  so  to- 
day. 

The  following  was  forwarded  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Mrs.  Fannie  Willard  Baldwin, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present. 

When  the  first  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wickersham  reached  me,  I  could  not  believe 
that  a  life  so  useful  had  closed  so  early ;  for  he 
seemed  but  in  the  prime  of  his  usefulness. 
But  repeated  tidings  only  confirmed  the  truth, 
and  I  was  forced  to  believe  that  the  busy  hands 
had  ceased  to  work  ;  that  the  voice  which  had, 
with  such  devoted  zeal,  poured  forth  such  earn- 
est words  of  truth  and  helpful  cousel  was  silent 
in  the  grave. 

When  asked  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  say-  a  few  words  in  memory  of  this  noble 
son  of  the  Keystone  State,  I  felt  honored  in 
being  permitted  to  place  even  this  small  flower 
in  memory's  chaplet. 

In  looking  backward  over  the  five  .years 
spent  with  him  at  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  I  find  so  much  in  him  that  was  noble. 
He  possessed  great  executive  ability,  was  a 
born  disciplinarian,  having  the  rare  power  to 
control  others  without  apparent  effort.  Nothing 
was  pleasanter  than  his  smile  of  approval,  no- 
thing more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  displeasure. 

The  public  school  system  of  Pennsylvania 
was  in  process  of  development  when  he  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  State  Superintendent,  and 
from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  its 
staunch  supporter — building  with  all  the  varied 
powers  at  his  command,  the  system  into  the 
grand  proportions  which  it  has  now  attained. 
He  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in  the 
perfecting  of  the  system  than  anv  other  man, 
nor  does  his  influence  cease  with  his  death.  It 
will  continue  to  spread  far  and  wide,  through 
all  the  years  to  come. 

In  this  age  of  greed  for  gain,  when  so  much 
that  is  good  is  sacrificed  in  the  mad  rush  for 
gold,  the  life  of  one  devoted  to  the  welfare  and 
uplifting  of  the  race  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  young,  and  such  a  life  was  that  of  our  dear 
departed  friend.  Long  after  the  names  of 
millionaires  shall  have  been  forgotten,  will  his 
name  live  in  the  memories  of  those  who  make 
up  the  highest  type  of  Pennsylvania's  noble 
people. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millersville  Normal 
School,  spoke  us  follows : 
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I  wonder  how  man^  there  are  who  could  rise 
and  testify  that  the  voice  of  our  lamented  friend 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  to  them  ?  I  remember 
yet  my  first  sight  of  him  when,  as  County  Su- 
perintendent, he  visited  the  school  where  I  was 
a  pupil,  and  gave  me  an  encouraging  word.  I 
remember  well  the  trees  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Byerly,  since  I  carried  them  to  the  places  where 
they  were  to  be  planted,  and  again  got  a  pleas- 
ant word.  Then  when  I  came  home  on  a  leave 
of  absence  from  the  army  and  visited  the  Nor- 
mal School,  I  remember  how  his  eye  glowed  and 
his  face  beamed  when  we  spoke  of  the  boys  at 
the  front — ^for  he  was  a  man  of  most  intense 
loyalty  and  patriotism.  In  1866  when  I  came 
to  the  Normal  he  was  still  Principal,  and  from 
then  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  one  of  the 
closest  friends  I  ever  had.  When  I  came  to 
the  principalship,  he  was  one  of  the  first  men 
whom  I  consulted,  and  I  often  profited  by  his 
advice,  the  fruits  of  richest  experience  and  rip- 
est thought. 

Dr.  Wickersham  was  distinguished  not  only 
as  an  executive  officer,  but  as  one  of  the  closest 
of  students.  His  knowledge  was  varied  and 
profound  ;  he  presented  the  rare  combination 
of  philosopher  and  executive  in  one  and  the 
same  mind.  He  was  a  man  who  could  be  re- 
lied upon  in  all  times  and  places.  When  he 
differed  from  you,  he  took  a  bold  and  manly 
stand,  struck  out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  and 
respected  the  man  who  met  him  in  the  same 
way.  His  character  was  founded  on  profound 
religious  convictions.  In  his  Methods  of  In- 
structions, we  find  that  his  ideal  school  included 
the  Scriptures,  hymn  and  prayer;  in  his  His- 
tory of  Education  he  says,  "The  highest  end  of 
the  study  of  nature  is  to  find  God  in  his  works." 
His  life  followed  and  illustrated  his  principles. 
"Though  dead,  he  still  lives" — lives  in  his 
works,  in  the  impress  made  on  others  by  his 
vigorous  thought,  in  the  great  school  he  found- 
ed, and  the  Normal  school  system  he  fostered, 
in  the  memories  of  the  thousands  who  studied 
under  him  and  served  with  him,  in  the  school 
system  he  did  so  much  to  build— but  beside  all 
this,  we  believe  he  still  lives  as  an  individual  in 
a  brighter  world  beyond,  where  we,  if  we  imi- 
tate fim  in  devotion  to  duty,  may  hope  to  meet 
him  agsun  when  our  earthly  work  is  done. 

Miss.  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  of  Newtown 
Square,  spoke  as  follows : 

Owing  to  circumstances  rather  than  to  any 
merit  of  my  own,  it  was  my  |)rivilege  to  see 
much  of  Mr.  Wickersham 's  private  life.  His 
daughter  and  I  were  classmates  during  my 
three  years  at  Millersville,  and  the  warm  friend- 
ship existing  between  us  then  and  afterwards, 
caused  me  to  be  often  in  his  house,  more  on  the 
footing  of  a  daughter  than  of  a  guest;  and  I 
looked  up  to  him  with  a  daughter's  loving  rev- 
erence. It  is  pleasant  for  me  to  remember  that 
one  whose  bearing  in  public  was  always  full  of 
dignity,  could  talk  and  jest  so  pleasantly  and 
playfully  with  the  school-girl,  and  even  gel  down 
on  the  floor  to  teach  the  baby  how  to  creep.  In 
every  litde  child  he  saw  the  germ  of  an  immor- 
tal soul,  and  to  watch  the  growth  of  this  soul 


and  surround  it  with  helpful  influences,  was  one 
of  his  brightest  pleasures. 

Dr.  Byerly  has  told  you  the  story  of  his  life, 
and  the  great  work  that  he  did  for  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania;  but  what  is  true  in  some 
measure  of  every  man,  is  especially  true  of  the 
teacher,  that  what  he  is  exerts  a  wider  influence 
than  what  he  does ;  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  a 
few  traits  in  Mr.  Wickersham *s  character  that 
rounded  out  his  manhood,  and  won  for  him  the 
respect  and  confidence  as  well  as  the  love  of  his 
pupils.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
the  stand  which  he  took,  early  in  life,  on  the 
Temperance  question ;  in  this,  as  in  other  re- 
spects, he  set  a  good  example  to  those  who 
looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader.  He  had  no 
unclean  habits ;  no  one  ever  heard  profane  or 
vulgar  words  fall  from  his  mouth,  or  saw  him 
in  private  or  in  public  with  a  cigar  between  his 
lips;  more  than  this,  when  he  mingled  with 
other  men  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  and 
when  jest  and  joke  went  round,  none  ever 
heard  from  him  anecdotes  that  would  bring 
the  blushes  to  a  woman's  cheek;  and  more 
than  once  such  stories  were  checked  on  other 
lips  by  the  restraining  glance  of  his  quiet  gray 
eye. 

There  are  some  who  look  upon  these  things 
as  comparatively  unimportant;  but  I  tell  you 
that  every  mother  in  our  Commonwealth  ought 
to  give  thanks  to  God  that  Pennsylvania's 
greatest  educator  was  as  clean  morally  as  he 
was  strong  intellectually.  Men's  characters 
write  themselves  on  their  faces :  look  on  that 
countenance  (pointing  to  portrait  of  Wicker- 
sham), and  you  will  not  see  upon  it  a  single  line 
traced  there  by  an  ignoble  thought. 

Teachers  and  Superintendents  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, if  you  would  give  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Wickersham,  the  highest  honor  possible,  strive 
to  make  his  virtues  your  own ;  emulate  his  purity, 
his  courage,  his  industry,  his  integrity,  So  live 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  looking  up  to 
you  for  inspiration,  and  who  are  consciously  or 
unconsciously  following  in  your  footsteps,  that 
behind  your  knowledge  of  books  and  of  nature, 
your  skill  as  a  teacher  and  your  power  as  a 
disciplinarian,  they  may  feel  your  manhood  or 
your  womanhood. 

Dr.  Wickersham  found  many  fields  for  use- 
fulness, and  won  honor  in  them  all.  I  leave  it 
for  others  to  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
teacher,  the  energy  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent, the  courage  of  the  patriot,  the  wisdom  of 
the  author,  the  achievements  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction ;  be  it  mine,  though 
all  unworthy  of  the  honor,  to  place  a  laurel 
chaplet  on  the  brow  of  James  Pyle  Wickersham, 
the  man. 

Prof.  H.  W.  F18HKR,  of  Pittsburgh,  read 
a  paper  which  had  not  been  received  for 
publication  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press^ 
and  we  are  reluctantly  obliged  to  omit  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  PvoTT,  of  Lancaster,  made  the 
closing  remarks,  as  follows : 

As  evolution  progresses,  the  heroes  of  our 
worship  change.  Once  they  were  the  great  war- 
riors— ^butchers,  we  call  them  now  ;  &ter,  they 
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were  the  phenomenal  sons  of  genius,  regardless 
of  the  element  of  character;  to-day's  work  shows 
that  the  more  thoughtful  of  us  are  placing  upon 
our  calendar  the  names  of  men  whose  lives  have 
been  of  use — who  have  left  the  world  better  than 
they  found  it,  by  reason  of  their  work.  Of  such 
was  Wickersham — ^he  was  great,  in  that  he  ap- 
plied distinguished  talent,  tireless  industry, 
ready  tact  and  perfect  integrity,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  a  great  opportunity.  God  gave  the  op- 
portunity— he  did  the  work.  His  work  does 
not  come  properly  into  comparison  with  that  of 
either  those  who  went  before  or  those  who  came 
after  him.  Before,  the  time  was  not  ripe — it  was 
the  day  of  foundation-laying — since,  so  fully  had 
he  covered  the  ground,  but  little  was  left  to  be 
done  on  his  lines — there  are  other  lines  ;  Higbee 
took  one  of  them,  and  did  his  work  there.  But 
so  important  was  this  man's  work  in  its  charac- 
ter, so  complete  in  its  performance,  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  results,  that  I  believe  Pennsylva- 
nia owes  to  him  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  than 
to  any  other  man  of  his  generation.  And  the 
feeling  is  intensified  by  the  recollection  that  he 
was  a  Pennsylvanian  of  the  Pennsylvanians — 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  seed  planted  by  the  founder 
of  the  Quaker  commonwealth.  Those  who 
knew  him  here  need  no  reminder  of  his  worth 
— for  the  others,  we  place  before  you  in  yonder 
picture  the  only  chance  you  now  have  of  look- 
mg  upon  the  face  of  as  manly  a  man  as  Penn- 
sylvania ever  saw. 

Few  men  have  received  such  united  testi- 
mony to  their  worth  from  opposite  sources — 
good  men  esteemed  and  valued  him,  bad  men 
feared  and  hated  him.  In  a  dozen  years  of 
public  life  at  the  head  of  the  most  important  de- 
partment of  State,  he  dealt  with  thousands  of 
men  and  handled  millions  of  money  :  who  tells 
of  a  crooked  dollar  or  a  broken  word  ? — what 
his  tongue  spoke  his  hand  executed.  By  and 
by,  when  some  of  you  gentlemen  shall  be  called 
to  a  commission  for  revision  of  school  law,  you 
will  realize  his  greatness  from  another  side  (our 
chairman  here  has  already  found  it) — for  you 
will  find  that  Wickersham  made  much  of  the  law, 
by  decisions  sometimes  impinging  upon  legislat- 
ive or  judicial  ground,  but  always  approved  on 
review.  On  every  page  of  that  little  old  Digest 
his  mark  is  cut  so  deep  that  it  cannot  be  erased 
while  the  school  system  stands. 

Many  of  you  arc  fitter  judges  of  his  official 
work,  most  of  you  of  his  professional  work,  than 
myself ;  but  few,  perhaps,  can  better  testify  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  Since  his  retirement 
from  office,  few  working  days  passed  that  I  did 
not  see  his  face,  hear  his  voice,  feel  the  direct 
contact  of  his  life.  As  I  look  back  at  him  to- 
day, the  quality  that  stands  forth  most  promi- 
nently is  the  sterling  honesty,  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice, which  meant  to  deal  square  with  ly  every 
man,  his  neighbor  and  himself  alike.  Honesty 
— ^honor  he  preferred  to  call  it — made  demands 
upon  him  not  commonly  included  in  that  word. 
Next  perhaps  I  recall  his  unfailing  courtesy, 
his  discriminating  kindness,  always  ready  to 
help  the  deserving — and  in  the  case  of  an  old 
£oldier  even  the  undeserving,  for  the  sake  of 
past  service.    When  informed  by  a  comrade 


that  some  of  these  men  had  drifted  into  the 
almshouse  and  a  pauper's  grave,  in  a  few  days 
he  raised  the  money  for  a  burial  lot  where  every 
soldier  may  be  laid,  and  over  which  the  flag  is 
flying  this  afternoon.  As  a  school  director  be 
applied  the  principle  that  governed  his  life- 
give  every  child  a  chance — by  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  influence  into  the  movement  that 
gave  free  text-books  to  our  schools.  At  his 
death  one  of  our  dailies  summed  up  his  life  at 
home  in  a  few  strong  words,  "He  was  an  ideal 
citizen." 

Such  was  the  man  we  have  lost — a  loss  great 
to  all,  greater  perhaps  to  those  of  us  to  whom 
no  sound  comes  back  from  the  silence  into 
which  his  voice  has  passed.  But  we  know  that 
to  have  lived  an  upright  life,  to  have  set  in  mo- 
tion influences  for  good  which  to-day  read 
thousands,  to-morrow  millions,  in  the  fiiture 
circling  away  beyond  reach  of  the  imagination 
— this  IS  immortality ! 

I  will  add  but  a  word  on  my  own  account:  of 
all  the  men  I  have  known,  this  is  the  one  I 
should  wish  my  boys  to  make  their  model— and 
I  know  no  higher  praise. 

Dr.  Waller:  We  have  heard  the  good 
words  spoken  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
fathers  of  this  body — a  man  whose  value  has 
been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  his  heart  in 
the  work  of  public  instruction.  I  think  we 
have  all  felt  that  this  recognition  of  his 
character  and  work  has  been  as  profitable 
to  us  as  it  is  befitting  to  him.  But  the  hour 
warns  us  that  the  duties  and  cares  of  life 
must  have  attention,  and  that  our  session 
draws  near  its  close. 

We  will  leave  this  place  with  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  people  of  Bedford,  and 
with  pleasant  memories  of  our  sojourn 
among  them.  And  now  it  becomes  my 
pleasant  duty  (occupying  this  place  bj 
accident,  as  I  do)  to  present  to  you  the 
gentleman  you  have  selected  to  fill  this 
chair — one  who  has  all  his  active  life  been 
identified  with  the  work  of  general  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  but  who  never  occu- 
pied a  more  influential  position  than  he 
does  today.  I  present  your  President-elect, 
Dr.  Lyte. 

Dr.  LvTE :  You  will  not  expect  a  speech 
at  this  time.  I  will  only  express,  for  the 
other  officers  and  myself,  our  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  us.  The  success  of  a 
meeting  depends  not  alone  upon  the  officers, 
but  upon  the  membership  as  well ;  and  I  ask 
of  the  Association  that  they  help  us  to  make 
the  session  at  Beaver  Falls  as  interesting  and 
profitable  as  the  one  that  is  now  closing  at 
Bedford. 

The  time-honored  form  of  closing  the 
annual  meeting  was  observed  by  singing 
the  Long  Metre  Doxology,  and  the  session 
ended. 
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J.  F.  Biddle, 
Beckie  England, 
R.  £.  Barkley, 
W.  F.  Valentine, 
Lucy  B.  McCreary, 
Clara  V.  Cook, 
Harry  L.  Hedrick, 
P.  G.  Markle, 
M.  A.  Hammer, 
S.  A.  Van  Ormer, 
Nellie  Mclntyre, 

A.  M.  Struckman, 
Louie  Statler, 
Mary  Miller, 
J.  J.  Tipton, 
Amy  Mowry, 
Carrie  Gephart, 
MargarettaBlackburn 
Erdie  A.  Garber, 
E.  D.  Claar, 

G.  W.  Dibert, 
H.  K.  Reighard, 

E.  H.  Hershberger, 

D.  O.  Suavely, 

B.  G.  Reighard, 
H.  R.  Crissman, 

F.  R.  Reighard, 

Emma  F.  Shaffer, 

S.  Emma  Little, 

Harry  Ziegler, 

Geo.  R.  Markle, 

Anna  Mannock, 

A.  Myra  Elder, 
S.  M.  Freet, 
Mary  E.  Way, 
Anna  E.  Home, 
Sadie  Whetstone, 
Anastasia  Hogan, 
Mollie  Clark, 
Mrs.  Sue  Harry, 
Maggie  Smith, 
Miss  Hall, 
Ella  Arnold, 
Maggie  Arnold, 
Martha  Richey, 
Rev.  M.  L.  Smyser, 
Levi  Roudabush, 
Wilson  Mentzer, 

B.  F.  Hunt, 
Oliver  Lafferty, 
W.  H.  Young, 
Sadie  Bennett, 
A.  L.  Smith, 
J.  A.  Cuppett, 
G.  W.  Blackburn, 


Ida  Snavely, 
Anna  Little, 
A.  G.  Steiner, 
Minnie  Hedding, 
W.  H.  Bower, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Bower, 
Maggie  Gardill, 
Myrtle  White, 
Jessie  Barclay, 
Mary  Barclay, 
Julia  Late, 
Minnie  Rinard, 
Mrs.  T.  H.  Lyons, 
Claud  Mattingly, 
Nettie  Spidcl, 
W.  B.  Pierson, 
Lillie  Pennell, 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Hartley, 
Miss  Arnold, 
W.  Gailey, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Gailey, 
Lizzie  Shuck, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Shuck, 
Emma  Shuck, 
Mrs.  John  Lutz, 
Luly  Hartley, 
Lizzie  Bain, 
Mrs.  Frank  Colvin, 
Elba  Defibaugh, 
Josie  Wills, 
Nettie  Walter, 
Margaret  McClurg, 
Frank  Shires, 
Mrs.  F.  Gilchrist, 
Drucille  McCleery, 
Mary  Hughes, 
E.  F.  Kerr, 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Kerr, 
D.  Horn, 

R.  C.  McNamarra, 
J.  C.  Wright. 
G.  W,  Dutz, 
Oscar  Doty, 
Mary  James, 
Rufus  Haderman, 
Mrs.RufusHaderman 
Dr.  Enfield. 
M.  L.  Smyser, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Smyser, 
C.  Howard, 
J.  E.  Shires, 
Dr.  S.  H.  Gump. 
Mrs.  S.  PL  Gump, 
Lydie  Barndollar, 
Emily  Barndollar. 

BERKS — 3. 

Wm.  M.  Zechman, 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
David  S.  Keck.* 


BLAIR — 37. 

S.  Wertz, 

S.  Keith, 

W.  H.  Cover, 

B.  Bowles, 

H.  Bickel, 


J.  A.  Stewart, 
John  Kinsel, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Moore, 
Ella  Ale, 
Clara  C.  Burgan, 
Anna  O.  Snyder, 
Jennie  K.  Brennecke, 
Mary  J.  Wise, 
Grace  Morrow, 
T.  S.  Davis, 
Anna  M.  Johnston, 
Mary  Baxter, 
Mary  Kes^sler, 
Ella  M.  Duncan, 
Ellen  S.  Verger, 
Elizabeth  B.  Moore, 
Mary  V.  Turner, 
W.  C.  Reems, 
Florence  M.  Gwin, 
Katherine  Oves, 
Louise  S.  Shomberg, 
W.  W.  Osborne, 
Ella  G.  Buriey, 
Jennie  Kean, 
Minnie  Carver, 
M.  Lizzie  Trout, 
Mrs.  J.  Latshaw, 
Lillie  B.  Geiser, 
Nettie  B.  Wagner, 
S.  B.  Smith, 
J.  T.  Whiitaker, 
Maggie  Miller. 

BUCKS — 6. 
William  H.  Slotter, 
H.  T.  Williams, 
SallieH  Scarborough, 
Fred  da  Linton, 
Nellie  Graham, 
Hannah  M.Mathews, 

BUTLER— 4. 
E.  Mackey, 
A.  E.  Mahby, 
D.  C.  Murphy, 
Lillian  E.  Johnson. 

Cambria — 2. 
J.  W.  Leech,    . 
T.  B.  Allison. 

CAMERON — I. 

Thomas  J.  Itell. 

CHESTER— 17. 

Joseph  S.  Walton, 
George  M.  Philips,* 
Addison  Jones. 
A.  Thos.  Smith. 
Sara  S.  Kirk, 
Mary  Martin, 
Sue  E.  Lynch, 
Anna  Lynch, 
W.  P.  Dick, 
Susan  C.  Lodge, 
Sara  C.  Evans, 
Emily  P  Stamp, 
Nellie  Henderson, 
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Sarah  K.  Vclotte, 
Tamzine  A.Rennard, 
Frank  Green, 
Fannie  Washabaugh. 

CLARION — I. 
J.H.Apple. 

CLEARFIELD — 3. 

B.  C.  Youngman, 
M.  L.  McQuown, 
M.  Ida  Gearhart. 

COLUMBIA — 6. 
W.  C.  Johnston, 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
J.  P.  Welsh, 
Jas.  M.  Cough  lin,  - 
William  Noetling, 
J.  G.  Cope. 

CUMBERLAND— 4. 

G.  M.  D.  Eckels, 
Jos.  F.  Barton, 
J.  W.  Hughes, 

C.  S.  Brinton, 

DAUPHIN — 9. 

R.  M.  McNcal, 
L.  E.  McGinnes, 
Chas.  S.  Davis, 
A.  H.  KeUey, 

E.  A.  Bishop, 
Melissa  M.  Devore, 
R.  Vaughn, 
M.Katharine  McNiff, 
Edna  L.  Morley. 

DELAWARE — 32. 

A.  G.  C.  Smith, 
Mrs.  iV.  C.  G.  Smith, 
Edw.  H.  Magill, 
H.  L.  Donaldson, 
Lizzie  C.  Auld, 
Debbie  S.  Harper, 
Elizabeth  Lloyd, 
Phebe  M.  Carr, 
Anna  E.  Wagoner, 
Ella  W.  Williams, 
William  A.  Parke, 


Mary  L.  Dunn, 
Mary  A.  Si  pier, 
Geoi^e  Gilbert, 
Edith  A.  Davis, 
Cilia  A.  Simpson, 
Mrs.R.H.Verlenden, 
Henry  S.  Bomeman, 
Thomas  B.  McCay, 
Louise  Stern, 
Barbara  Davis, 
Mary  P.  McFarland, 
Lizzie  G.  Worrall, 
Lucretia  Baker, 
Anna  M.  Worrall, 
John  J.  Riley, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Riley, 
Arch.R.Montgomery 
Alice  A.  Pearson, 
J«mes  Sweeney, 
Mary  B.  Oat-Taylor, 
Bertha  Foulke, 

FAYETTE — I. 

John  S.  Christy. 
FULTON-^  I. 
FannieC.  Lambertson . 

HUNT]  NGDON — 22. 

S.  G.  Rudy, 
L.  S.  Shimmel, 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,* 
Jas.  G.  Zerby, 
J.  A.  Myers, 
Kate  C.  McNeal, 
Lizzie  B.  Howe, 
Harvey  Brumbaugh, 
R.  L.  Himes, 
M.  Blanche  Stitt, 
Bruce  Landis, 
Bower  E.  Himes, 
James  B.  Boring, 
H.  B.  Brumbaugh, 
J.  H.  Brumbaugh, 
Annie  Campbell, 
Rosetta  Cook, 
Ella  Lockard, 
J.  Irvin  White, 
Jennie  Woods, 


W.  M.  Benson, 
Sadie  McCoy. 

INDIANA— I. 

A.  M.  Hammers. 

LACKAWANNA — I. 

W.J.  Hockenberry, 

LANCASTER — 23. 

M.  J.  Brecht, 
R.  K.  Buehrle, 
E.  Oram  Lyte,* 
A.  R.  Byerly, 
S.  H.  Hoffman, 
Geo.  W.  Hull, 
J.  P.  McCaskcy,* 
L  S.  Geist, 
J.  D.  Pyott, 
S.  W.  Minnich, 
R.  Ada  Simmons, 
Anna  Lyie, 
Mary  J.  Miller, 
Annie  S.  Brown, 
Sarah  H.  Gilbert, 
Mary  S.  Brosius, 
Amanda  Landes, 
Rachel  S.  Smith, 
Isabel  K.McSparran, 
Lydia  McSparran, 
M.  K.  McCreary, 
C.  A.  Peters, 
A.  H.  Brenn^man. 

LAWRENCE — 2. 

J.  M.  Watson, 
John  Q.  Stewart. 

LEBANON — ^4. 

Henry  Houck, 
Cyrus  Boger, 
Carrie  Ahenderfer, 
Henrietta  V.Kendall. 

LEHIGH — 4. 

J.  O.  Knauss, 
L.  B.  Landis, 
A.  R.  Home, 
T.  W.  Bevan. 


LUZERNE — 3. 

T.  B.  Harrison, 
A.  W.  Potter, 
T.  J.  McConnon. 

LYCOMING — I. 

Chas.  W.  Scott. 

MIFFLIN — 6. 

J.  A.  Myers, 
Roland  Thompson, 
Samuel  J.  Bierley, 
Anna  L.  Hoopes, 
Melissa  S.  Shaw, 
Ella  Lewis. 

MONTGOMERY— 3. 

J.  K.  Gotwals. 
J.  I.  Robb, 
SybilU  Staley. 

NORTHAMPTON — 2. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Hamilton, 
J.  H.  Lindemann. 

northumberl'd— 3. 
W.  E.  Bloom, 
T.  Pershing, 
L  H.  Mauser. 

PHILADELPHIA — 1 3. 

Geo.  L.  Maris, 
Geo.  F.  James, 
J.  H.  Michener,* 
£.  Burke, 


J.  A.  M.  Pkssmoie,*  i 
Anna  B.  P^tssmoie, 
J.  Fletcher  Sickd, 
J.  Morris  Ehl, 
Jessie  Dalrymple, 
Martha  Sellers, 
Mary  S.  Bancroft, 
Rena  H.  Campbell, 
Ada  B.  MUler. 

SOMERSET— 12. 

J.  M.  Berkey, 
Leroy  McCUntodc, 
J.D.  Meese, 
W.  G.  Schrock. 
Flora  Turner, 
A.  B.  Knagey, 
N.  B.  W^alker, 
Ella  Kimmel, 
Lou.  A.  Moore, 
H.  M.  Berkley, 
,' Bertha  Koehler, 
Anna  Koehler. 


westmorblano~i. 
Alberta  Cline. 

YORK— 4. 
H.  C.  Brenneman, 
H.  W.  Fischell, 
D.  H.  Gardner, 
D.  G.  Williams. 

*  life  Members. 
OTHER  STATES — 1 4, 

A.  L.  Wade,  West  Virginia, 
F.  H.  Bryant,  New  York. 
N.  O.  Wilhelm,  New  York. 
F.  L.  Weare,  New  York. 
H.  M.  Crist,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Olcott,  New  York. 
H.  L.  Slayton,  New  York. 
W.  C.  Glass,  New  York. 

D.  C.  Stunkane,  Tennessee. 
Miss  H.  C.  Dungan,  New  Jersey. 

B.  A.  Fowler,  New  York. 

E.  S.  Packer,  New  York. 
L.  I.  Handy,  Delaware. 

C.  I.  Webster,  New  York. 

Total  Meinbership,  49$. 


Grammar, 


PRACTICAL  EN6USH  6RAMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  ireat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


olSry.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
J  Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  >ust 

the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  **  Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "Proof."  Modern  S)rmbo!s 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     Pricf,  $1.50* 


Reduced 

'Size. 


PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Dr.  Brooks's  Normal  Mattiemattcal  Course:  '  Fewsmltli^s  Eii^^lUti  Qrammars. 

I.     Standard  Arithmetical    Course,   separating  Mental   i  Raub^s  Normal  Spellers. 

and  Written.  I  'W'estlalie's  Ho^v  to  Write  Letters, 

H.     Unhn  Aritkmetical  G?«rj^,  combining  Mental  and   I  Westlake's  Common  Scliool  Literature. 

Written.  Lyte^s  Boo^-keepin^;  and  Blanks. 

Brvoks's  Blgher  Arithmetic.  \  Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 

Brooks's  Normal  Alf^ebra.  '  School  Song  Book. 

Brooks's  Geometry  and  Tri§;onometrjr.  ,  Sheppartl  s  U.   S.  Constitution. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Harley»s  Topics  in  U.  S.  History. 

Brooks's  Methckis  of  Teaching.  Buehrle's  Arithmetical  Kxercises. 

J.  P.  IVelsb's  Practical  Grammar.  Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

GriiBn's  Physics.  1  Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps, 

Hontgomsry's  IndustHal  Drawing  Course.  \  Pel  ton's  Unrivaletl  Outline  Maps,  cheaper  series. 

Sontgonsery's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Drawing.     ! 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

(Late  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


A  new  edition  about  \y^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  %\2  per    j 
set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  $\Z. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  I25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  MOST  mACTICAL  MUSIC  SYSTEM  KNOWN. 

JEPSON'S  STANDARD  MUSIC  READERS, 

By  Prof.  B.  JEPSON,  Director  of  Music  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  for  twenty-five  years. 


A  progressive  series  of  music  lessons  embodying  an  entire  course,  from  the  first  year 
of  music  study  to  the  highest  class  of  the  high  schoDl.  It  embodies  the  best  results  of  a 
long  and  valuable  experience  in  school  work.  Its  aim  is  to  teach  children  not  only  how 
to  sing,  but  also  to  make  them  readers  of  music.  Its  plan  is  to  present  and  elaborate  one 
idea  at  a  time,  and  to  give  in  connection  with  each  chapter,  explanatory  notes  setting  forth 
exactly  what  the  teacher  is  to  do. 

This  system  is  most  economical  because  (i)  It  consists  of  four  books  only,  (a)  It  ^^ 
quires  no  charts.  (3)  It  can  be  taught  by  the  regular  class  teachers,  so  that  the  expense  of  a 
special  instructor  is  dispensed  with. 

It  is  productive  of  the  very  best  results,  and  wherever  the  system  is  given  a  fair  trial, 
as  in  New  York  City,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  New 
London,  Conn.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  all  the  pupils  read  and  sing  at  sight  independently.  In  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  where  Professor  Jepson  teaches  in  the  public  schools,  his  pupils,  taken 
from  any  part  of  the  city,  sing  oratorios  and  other  classical  music  with  the  ease  and  cer- 
tainty of  trained  choristers. 

The  series  was  recently  adopted  at  Toledo,  Ohio;  Pottsville,  Pa. ;  Phoenixville,  Pa.; 
and  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  has  been  in  continued  and  successful  use  in  a  large  namber  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  United  States. 


THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF: 


Book  1.    63  pages. 
Book  II.     B6  pjiges. 
Book  III.    161  pages. 
Book  I  v.     196  pages. 


JO  cents. 
35  cents. 
50  cents. 
75  cents. 


POPULAR  SONG  BOOKS  FOR  GRADED  OR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


Bartlcj*s  Kon|^M  for  tl&e  Scl&ool. 

i3mo,  clolh,  192  pages,  -  -  -  60  ct«. 

A  selection  of  apv)ropriate  hymns  of  an  unsectanan  charac- 
ter, carefully  cUssified  and  set  to  popular  tunes,  for  opening 
and  closing  exercises.     The  se«jlar  part  is  full  of  bright  and 
well  selected  music. 
L.oomlH*s  Proj^reislve  Glc«  and  Chorus  Book 

For  high  schools,  glee  clubs,  and  singing  societies      Em- 
braces works  of  the  greatest  composers.  -  8*  eta. 
Panoim'  Calintlieiilc  Songa. 

By  Flora  T.  Farsons.     Cloth.     Illustrated.      -      98  cU. 
A  new  and  attractive  collection  of  Calisthenic  songs. 
Kyan's  Vocalist  for  Schools. 
8vo,  cloth.  -  -  -  -.  60  cU. 

A  singing  book  for  graded  schools,  seminaries,  and  social 
assemblies. 


SmlUi^s  practical  Music  Reader. 

Adapted  to  leach  children  to  read  and  sinfr  without  t&e^ 
of  a  special  teacher.  A  comprehensive  course  in  a  nnfk 
volume.  ....  40cts* 

The  Son^  "Wave. 

By  H.  S.  Perkins,  E  V.  DhGrafp,  and  H,  J.  DAHFOtm 
8vo,  256  pages.  -  -  65  cU. 

A  collection  of  choice  music,  with  elementary  intlnicti?c. 
For  schoo'.-room,  institute  hall,  or  home  circle. 
The  UTavelet. 

An  abridgmint  of   the  "Song  Wave."     ConUininff   tts 
easier  portion  of  music  in  the  latter,  and  especially  aoii]«4 
for  use  in  primary  and  intermediate  gradesi.        -        31  Ct«j 
Zitndel  and  Ryau'a  School  HarntonUt.  < 

Vocal,  40  cIh.     |     Vocal  and  Instrumental,  S^rt* 
A  collection  of  Songs,  Ducts,  Trios,  and  Quartets,  »ttiUbJ» 
for  schools,  festivals,  and  the  family  circle. 


Specimen  copies  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Ckwrreepon^ 
dence  in  reference  to  the  examination  and  introduction  of  this  most  succesBfUl  serlei 
of  music  books  is  cordially  invited.  Send  for  our  complete  list  of  over  2000  sohoo 
and  college  text-books.    Free  on  application. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK.  CINCINNATI.  CHICAGO. 

I'lcase  mention  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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[    1U.Walleh,EditoC 


The  Comnios  Sc^hojl  L«ei«Ution  of  PeaiiAylvftRlm  t   Ongm  af  the 

Low  r.f  iS5i— Hi,  L'linmcT  lu  Our  3i:h>jJ  History  aoi  before  Written^  +  -  H9 
The  Teacher  or!  he  Twentieth  Cent  ury,  .  .  ,  .  ^  Eitu**rd  H,  M**giii  i^i 
How  to  Govern  ft  School  ;  i.io  h.1  Scojc  ind  F^w  Ralej^  ,  G  P.  Bri^mit,  ijCi 
The  Teachers  £xchan|^e  of  Lytomiuf  County,  .  H'.  W  tltam/iffm-  i5S> 
The  Flint  Riv--  S»-i^"^l  ;  -Ih-  f leering  of  tlvt  Observation/'  ,  ,  .  >  .  j6r 
The  PractiL  .  a  Liberal  Education,   .   *   *  Hm.  A   MwnriU,  r6j 

Wbjit  ia  SI:  III  the  b^crvice  of  the  SchooL'*  */.  fi  Bttrilrtt.  J64 

QelietoDte  ^a.,.^^:..   .  -.^^.U^t^*  Mceiiin,'!?  — Priic^  to  ('upili,  /I.  -F.  ftirtmty.  165 

Ai-lress  t.efore  In^Utule,  ,  /.  (1    Stntnirt.  t66 
Fr^im  kn  ijlil  Gcrtn.im  Puper.      ..,,.,    »7t* 
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A   CHAPTER  IN  OUR  SCHOOL  HISTORY  NOT  BEFORE  WRITTEN* 


W^ 


^TH  the  earliest  settlement  of  colonies 
W  in  Pennsylvania  schools  were  inlro* 
duced  concurrently  with  thenij  and  this  pol- 
icy was  continued  throughout  the  colonial 
histgry*  The  first  Constitution  of  the  State, 
that  of  17765  distinctly  recognized  the  duty 
of  oniversal  education.  The  great  Consti- 
tution of  179^,  that  established  the  most 
perfect  model  representative  free  govern- 
ment, enjoined  upon  the  Legislature  the 
ime  general  duly  by  which  the  poor  should 
•-  educated  gratis. 

The   Governors  of   German  blood    who 
held  their  office  under  this  great  charter  of 
human  libert)',  all  impressed  upon  the  Leg- 
islature in  most  decided  terms,  the  adoption 
of  some  universal  system.     Various  plans  of 
education  were  tried  in  different  localities 
wiihout   eminent   success.      When    George 
Wolf  became  Governor  in  1829^  he  brought 
all  the  powers  of  his  great  intellect^  together 
^ith  his  characteristic  firmness,  energy  and 
unyielding  patriotism,  to  bear  in  behalf  of  a 
eneral  system  of  common  school  education, 
liich  would  secure  to  all  aiike,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  a  good  practical  educa- 
tion! upon  the  principle  of  perfect  equality. 
After  a  few  years  of  incipient  preparation , 
1  common  school  law  was  passed  in  1S34  by 
the  Legislature  and  promptly  received  the 
signature  of  Governor  Wolf.     It  was  rather 
in  outline  or  a   framework   of  a  system. 
I^iladelphia  county  was  made  a  separate 
^ptlict,  and   in  the  balance  of  the   State 


outside  of  Philadelphia,  every  township, 
borough  and  ward  was  constituted  a  dis- 
trict, leaving  it  optional  with  the  voters  of 
each  district  to  accept  the  law  or  to  refuse 
it.  In  1S36  a  supplementary  enactment  was 
adopted  which  improved  the  existing  law, 
but  retained  the  optional  feature.  The 
then  exofficio  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
Thomas  H*  Burrowes,  made  an  earnest  eflfort, 
attended  with  considerable  success,  to  put 
the  system  in  effective  operation. 

From  1840  to  1849  ^^^^^^  ^^  accom- 
plished to  improve  the  school  system, 
though  during  the  administration  of  Gover- 
nor Shunk,  Hon  Jesse  Miiler,  ex-oflftcio 
State  Superintendent,  earnestly  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  a  County 
Superin tendency,  but  his  efforts  failed  except 
that  it  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
then  rather  youthful  mind  of  the  framer  of 
the  Act  of  1 85  4,  that  he  incorporated  it 
into,  and  made  it  the  leading  feature  of  that 
act. 

In  1849  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^s  passed,  retaining 
the  essential  features  of  the  existing  acts,  im- 
proving them  in  some  particulars,  making 
the  law  operative  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
State,  and  engrafting  upon  it  a  mischievous 
system  of  sub  districts,  imperfectly  defined 
and  doing  no  good. 

In  1853,  Hon.  Francis  W.  Hughes,  ex* 
officio  Slate  Superintendent,  submitted  a 
bill  to  the  Legislature  abolishing  the  sub- 
district  system,  providing  for  the  examina- 
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tion  of  school  teachers  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners to  be  appointed  by  the  courts,  and 
suggesting  other  improvements  in  the  law. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  was  not  strongly 
urged  upon  the  Legislature,  and  nothing  was 
done. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature 
in  1853,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  School  De- 
partment determined  to  prepare  an  act  to 
be  submitted  to  the  ensuing  Legislature. 
The  existing  law  was  taken  as  a  basis,  and 
all  the  objectionable  parts  were  stricken  out. 
The  sections  retained  were  so  altered  as  to 
clearly  define  the  powers  and  the  duties  of 
School  Directors,  and  so  to  sustain  these 
powers  and  define  the  duties  that  they  would 
be  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  Many  of 
the  suggestions  in  the  bill  of  1853  ^^^^  ^^ 
adopt^.  The  directors  of  boroughs  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  ward  were  author- 
ized to  form  themselves  into  a  board  of  con- 
trol, and  to  conduct  the  schools  of  each 
borough  as  though  it  were  one  district.  The 
minimum  school  term  was  lengthened. 
Graded  schools  were  authorized  in  each  dis- 
trict. Grammar  and  geography  were  added 
to  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  all 
districts,  and  authority  was  given  to  the 
Directors  to  add  such  other  branches  to 
these  as  they  saw  proper.  A  separate  tax 
for  building  purposes  and  a  complete  school 
architecture  were  provided  for.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  Deputy  State  Superintendent 
was  also  authorized,  and  various  other  minor 
improvements  were  made.  The  crowning 
point  of  the  whole,  however,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  County  Superin tendency,  to 
which  was  added  the  requirement  that  all 
teachers  were  to  be  examined  by  the  Super- 
intendent in  each  county  in  which  they 
sought  employment,  and  to  whom  a  certifi- 
cate should  be  awarded.  The  directors 
were  prohibited  from  employing  any  teacher 
who  did  not  hold  such  certificate.  This 
latter  feature  was  designed  to  rid  the  system 
ultimately  of  all  incompetent  teachers,  and 
also  to  raise  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  grade 
of  a  profession.  Instead  of  issuing  warrants 
for  the  State  appropriation  to  the  different 
districts  of  the  State,  whenever  the  directors 
certified  to  the  Department  that  they  had 
levied  a  tax  sufficient  to  keep  the  schools 
open  for  the  minimum  period  in  each  year, 
these  warrants  were  authorized  to  be  issued 
only  when  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  made  oath  that  the  schools  hcul 
been  kept  open  for  such  period  and  for- 
warded the  same  to  the  Department.  Vari- 
ous verbal  amendments  were  made  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  the  system  and  render  it 


easy  of  enforcement.  The  school  officers! 
were  prohibited  from  being  interested  in  the  I 
sale  of  school  books  in  their  districts.  Pro- 1 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  teachers'! 
schools  and  for  special  instruction  in  the  art  | 
of  teaching  were  also  attached  to  the  bill  J 
but  were  dropped  at  the  suggestion  of  tbel 
Senate  Committee  of  Education,  who  fearedl 
that  in  attempting  so  much  at  once  notbingl 
would  be  passed.  This  omission  was  in  al 
few  years  supplied  by  the  Normal  School  | 
law.  The  sections  of  the  old  law  that  an- 1 
thorized  the  giving  of  a  portion  of  the  ^tatel 
fund  to  schools  under  the  care  of  religioosl 
societies  and  endowed  schools,  originally  I 
enacted  by  request  of  the  Society  of  Friendsl 
(Quakers),  Moravians,  Seventh-Day  Baptisti^l 
and  other  similar  religious  organizations! 
were  stricken  out.  The  districts  were! 
made  corporations,  with  power  to  sQe| 
and  be  sued,  so  that  the  law  might 
readily  enforced  in  their  favor  or  againsti 
them,  as  the  case  might  be.  After  com* I 
pleting  the  first  draft  of  the  bill,  the  nuuiy| 
decisions  of  the  previous  years  were  care- 1 
fully  gone  over  to  ascertain  whether  it  fully! 
provided  for  every  question  that  had  beenl 
raised,  and  to  make  provision  for  it  if  anyl 
omission  existed.  The  bill  thus  preparedl 
was  kept  upon  the  desk  of  the  chief  clerktl 
who  attended  to  all  the  correspondence,  ancll 
if  anything  came  up  that  had  not  been  pn>*| 
vided  for  in  the  bill,  he  promptly  cover 
the  point.  This  accounts  for  the  complete 
detail  that  characterized  the  bill.  The  Leg- 
islature somewhat  marred  the  bill  by  strik- 
ing out  the  sections  providing  for  teachers*! 
schools,  for  the  selection  of  sites  for  school-»| 
houses,  and  that  the  directors  should 
sworn  when  entering  upon  the  duties  o| 
the  office.* 

Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  tli 
law  of  1854  the  officers  of  the  School  De*{ 
partment  went  to  work  with  earnest  ene 
to  put  it  into  effective  operation.     The  fir^l 
election  of  Superintendents  was  held  on 
first  Monday  in  June.     The  occasion  de-^ 

*  These  three  measures  have  since  been  proyided 
for  by  law.  The  bill,  written  by  Dr.  Bnnowes 
at  the  request  of  Supt.  Hickok,  under  which  the 
Normal  Schools  ave  organized,  was  presented  ander 
the  next  administration  and  its  passage  secured  by 
Supt.  Hickok;  that  providing  for  eligible  schocd- 
sites,  prepared  by  Dr.  Wickersham,  was  presented 
and  passed  daring  his  administration  of  the  office; 
and  the  third,  relating  to  oath  or  affirmatioii  by 
School  Directors,  has  just  been  passed  under  the 
administration  of  Supt.  Waller.  It  was  ^^oved  fay 
Governor  Pattison  April  16,  1891,  and  applies  to  afi 
persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  elected  to  the  office  oT- 
School  Director.^EDiToa  Jovenal. 
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veloped  the  fact  that  the  directors  had  gener- 
ally imbibed  the  idea  that  the  Superintend- 
ents were  to  be  dictators,  or  a  sort  of  bosses 
placed  over  them,  and  this  aroused  much  op- 
position to  that  feature  of  the  law.  Of  course 
the  incompetent  teachers  felt  that  their  vo- 
cation was  gone  when  they  were  to  be  ex- 
amined by  an  officer  qualified  to  measure 
their  capacity.  To  these  elements  of  hostil- 
ity were  added  all  the  enemies  of  common 
school  education,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
number  of  people  who  opposed  because  they 
did  not  appreciate  the  purposes  of  the  new 
law,  and  in  the  election  of  many  Superin- 
tendents not  fully  qualified  for  the  office,  a 
large  majority  of  others  were  so  crippled  by 
ins^equate  salaries  (which  were  fixed  by  the 
directors)  that  they  could  not  fully  discharge 
their  duties.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  un- 
toward circumstances,  the  officers  of  the 
Department  set  to  work  with  all  their  ener- 
gies to  put  the  law  into  successful  operation. 
As  it  was  evident  that  the  schools  could  not 
all  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers,  the 
Department  authorized  the  issue  of  tem- 
porary certificates  to  be  given  to  teachers 
who  were  not  well  qualified,  to  be  good  for 
one  year  only.  It  was  hoped  that  this  plan 
would  in  a  few  years  wipe  out  all  incompe- 
tent instructors  without  stopping  any  of  the 
schools.  But  unfortunately  this  certificate 
of  incompetency  was  suffered  to  grow  into  a 
graded  certificate  of  some  respectability  and 
teachers  who  were  not  fully  competent  were 
thns  permanently  engrafted  upon  the  system. 

A  convention  of  all  the  Superintendents 
was  at  once  called  to  meet  at  Harrisburg, 
that  they  might  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  best  means  of  executing 
their  new  duties,  and  also  that  they  might 
become  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  with  the  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  convention  was  successful  in  its 
objects  and  nearly  all  the  Superintendents 
did  their  best  to  discharge  their  duties  at 
least  creditably.  The  Department  issued 
full  instructions  to  them  and  aided  them  in 
every  way  possible. 

The  general  election  of  October,  1854, 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Governor  Bigler, 
and  the  expectation  became  somewhat 
prevalent  that  the  law  of  1854  would  be  re- 
pealed or  essentially  modified  by  the  new 
administration  and  the  Legislature  com- 
posed very  largely  of  its  political  supporters. 
Realizing  that  their  official  existence  would 
last  only  until  the  new  Governor  was  inaug- 
urated, and  not  desiring  to  embarrass  their 
successors  with  hazardous  plans  of  proceed- 
ing, the  officers  of  the  Department  from 


that  time  until  the  expiration  of  Governor 
Bigler's  term  contented  themselves  with 
merely  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  duty. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Pol- 
lock, he  appointed  Hon.  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  ex- 
officio  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  He  was  an  earnest  friend  of  pub- 
lic education  and  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
law  of  1854.  Major  H.  C.  Hickok  was  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Superintendent.  He  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  popular  and 
eloquent  public  speaker,  always  interesting, 
logical,  and  convincing.  He  accepted  the 
position  with  hesitation  and  seemingly  with 
trepidation.  Having  entered  upon  his 
duties,  however,  he  applied  himself  with 
great  energy  and  zeal  not  only  to  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  immediate  duties  of  the 
position,  but  also  ta  convincing  the  public 
of  the  utility  of  the  law  and  of  its 
popular  importance,  as  well  as  preventing 
its  mutilation  or  repeal  by  the  Legislature. 
This  latter  body  was  bombarded  with  peti- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendency.  The  most  intelligent  portion  of 
the  Legislature  were  firm  friends  of  that 
feature  of  the  system,  others  were  willing  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  those  opposed  to  it 
were  neither  formidable  in  number  nor  iii 
ability;  but  the  outcry  against  it  was  so  bois- 
terous that  many  feared  it  and  joined  in  op- 
position lest  their  own  popularity  should 
suffer.  Governor  Pollock  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  unalterably  deter- 
mined that  the  law  should  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  thus  the  whole  administration  was  com- 
mitted against  any  backward  step.  Gradu- 
ally and  surely  in  a  very  few  years  the  law 
vindicated  itself  and  the  opposition  to  it 
gradually  subsided.  From  May,  1854,  to  this 
day,  the  school  law  of  that  date  has  remained 
the  law  of  the  land,  with  no  very  essential 
amendments,  and  some  of  these  in  the 
writer's  judgment  have  been  detrimental. 

In  the  number  of  The  School  Journal  for 
May,  1890,  Mr.  Hickok  has  given  a  faithful 
reflex  of  the  action  of  Governor  Pollock  in 
reference  to  Common  School  affairs.  As 
the  public  is  familiar  with  the  history  of 
education  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  at  this  time  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  further.  H.  L.  D. 

I  107  Walnut  St.,  Fhila.,  Sept.  j,  1891. 


God*s  ways  seem  dark;  but,  soon  or  late, 
They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day ; 
The  evil  cannot  brook  delay, 

The  good  can  well  afford  to  wait. 
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THE  TEACHER  OF  THE  TWEN- 
TIETH  CENTURY.* 


BY  EDWARD  H.  MAGILL. 


GIVE  me  a  seventeenth  century  pen,  said 
Matthew  Arnold,  as  he  handed  back  to 
me,  after  impatiently  shaking  it,  one  of  the 
modem  fountain  pens,  which  seem  to  be  so 
called  because  they  never  flow  when  de- 
sired. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  portrait 
which  I  shall  attempt  to  outline  for  you  to- 
day, of  the  teacher's  profession  in  the  20th 
century,  may  not  be  such  that  you  will  all 
exclaim,  in  view  of  the  boasted  improve- 
ments, which  you  may  find  no  improve- 
ments in  reality,  "  Give  us  back  the  teach- 
er's profession  of  the  17th,  or  of  the  19th 
century." 

At  this  time,  when  one  of  the  most  pro- 
lific of  all  centuries  in  human  progress  is 
about  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  natural  that 
much  attention  should  be  turned  toward  the 
new  century  so  soon  to  begin,  and  much 
speculation  be  indulged  in  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  progress  which  it  may  involve. 
But  do  not  for  one  moment  imagine  that, 
after  the  model  of  Bellamy's  '<  Looking 
Backward,"  or  that  other  even  more  fanci- 
ful picture  of  the  future  entitled  "A.  D. 
2000,"  I  am  about  to  indulge  in  any  wild 
or  visionary  dreams  of  the  condition,  in  the 
next  century,  of  the  profession  to  which  our 
lives  are  devoted.  I  shall  merely  attempt 
to  delineate  some  of  the  general  features  of 
that  profession,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  ex-^ 
pected  to  exist  after  another  generation  of 
progress  like  that  which  is  now  passing. 
And  when  we  consider  the  business^  I  will 
not  say  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  some 
of  the  oldest  of  us  can  remember  it,  in  those 
days  of  *'  ciphering  on  the  slate ;"  "  doing 
sums"  in  subtraction  as  well  as  addition; 
no  blackboards  in  the  school-room,  and  all 
individual  and  no  class  instruction  in 
mathematics;  repeating  by  rote  long  and 
complicated  rules  but  little  understood ;  and 
writing  with  quill  pens,  which  the  school- 
master or  school -mistress  mended  with  the 
little  white-handled  pen-knife,  which  was 
made  to  do  double  duty,  as  a  mender  of 
pens  and  applied  vigorously  to  the  knuckles 
of  the  writers,  as  a  gentle  reminder  of  vio- 
lated rules ; — when,  I  say,  we  consider  the 
business  of  teaching  in  those  days,  and  com- 
paie  it  with  the  present  more  advanced  con- 

*  Paper  read  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Magill,  Ex-President  of 
Swarthmore  CoUej^e,  at  Bedford  meeting  of  Penn- 
sylvania Slate  Teachers*  Association,  July  8,  1891. 


dition  of  our  profession,  we  may  well  sap- 
pose  that  a  true  representation  of  the  profes- 
sion for  1 99 1  would  scarcely  be  recogniz- 
able today,  and  that  whoever  should  dare 
present  such  a  picture  would  be  accused  of 
drawing  largely  upon  a  very  vivid  imagina* 
tion. 

It  will  be  fifty  years  in  September  next 
since  I  first  entered  a  school-room  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher.  My  students  that  fiist 
winter  numbered  more  than  fifty,  and  were, 
many  of  them,  as  old  as  or  older  than 
myself.  Classification  as  it  is  now  under- 
stood was  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  among  my  pupils  were  those  of  almost 
every  possible  degree  of  advancement. 
Some  were  to  be  taught  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  some  were  spelling 
in  words  of  one  or  two  syllables,  and  in  the 
higher  classes,  (if  I  may  venture  to  use  the 
word  classes  where  there  was  no  proper 
classification)  were  those  studying  Algebn, 
Geometry,  Mensuration,  Astronomy,  His- 
tory, etc.;  and  often  the  same  student  was 
pursuing  ten  or  twelve  studies  al  the  same 
time.  A  teacher  of  to-day  woula  certainly 
consider  the  management  of  such  a  school  a 
most  favorable  preparation  for  an  insane 
asylum;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  now  to 
conceive  how  I  could  ever  have  felt  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  a  single  day's  work.  I 
had  no  one  to  assist  me,  and  the  organiza- 
tion, discipline  and  instruction  all  fell  upon 
myself.  Teaching,  properly  so  called,  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  a  routine  ''hearing 
of  lessons"  seemed  forced  upon  me  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  But  I  am  not  here 
to  speak  to  you  of  the  past,  and  only  refer 
to  it,  in  contrast  with  the  present,  to  make 
my  picture  of  the  future  seem  less  unreal  or 
imaginary. 

L^t  us  consider  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  our  State  in  the  middle  of  the 
2oth  century.  To  prevent  any  possible 
misunderstanding  let  me  say  now,  in  the 
outset,  that  we  are  to  imagine  the  present 
time  to  be  1950,  and  whenever  the  past  or 
the  future  is  referred  to,  it  will  refer  to  time 
before  or  after  that  date. 

First  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  condition 
of  city  schools.  Each  large  city  is  divided 
into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts, 
and  in  each  district  all  the  schools  are  sub- 
ject to  the  most  complete  classification.  In 
naming  the  grades  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  used,  and  classes  A,  B,  C,  &:c.»  in 
any  school  correspond  exactly  with  the 
classes  of  the  same  name  in  every  district. 
When  students  finish  grade  D,  for  example, 
in    one  district,  and   remove    to  another, 
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they  pass,  without  examination^  into  grade  C 
in  their  new  place  of  residence.  Indeed 
the  whole  s^tem  of  final  examinations,so  call- 
ed, is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  a  teacher  can 
maike  up  any  student's  account  on  any  day 
of  the  term  or  year,  by  averaging  the  record 
for  daily  work,  and  the  various  minor  exam- 
inations held  when  subjects  are  completed, 
and  at  other  frequent  irregular,  unan- 
notmced  and  unexpected  times.  I  speak  of 
the  record  for  daily  work,  but  this  is  no 
longer  obtained  by  a  slavish  and  mechanical 
method  of  daily  marks,  but  by  marks  and 
notes  taken  by  the  teachers  upon  the  work 
of  the  students  in  the  classes,  at  intervals  of 
their  own  choice,  and  frequent  enough  to 
be  a  fair  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
worky  on  the  principle  of  averages.  The 
old  method,  once  in  voguie,  of  exact  mark- 
ing of  each  recitation,  was  found  to  make 
machines  of  instructors,  instead  of  teachers 
who  teach  their  subjects  rather  than  their 
boakSf  and  has  been  discarded  for  more  than 
forty  years.  It  was  at  one  time  a  question 
of  serious  consideration  whether  all  marking 
should  not  be  abandoned,  but  it  was  at 
length  decided  that  the  evils  of  the  system 
were  not  inseparable  from  the  system  itself, 
and  that  teachers  should  no  more  carry  on 
their  classes  without  records  of  the  quality 
and  amount  of  the  work  done,'  than  the  busi- 
ness men  should  attempt  to  manage  their 
affairs  without  keeping  any  regular  accounts. 
But  in  thus  recording  the  marks  of  the  stu- 
dents, instructors  carefully  avoid  encourag- 
ing them  to  study  for  the  sake  of  surpassing 
their  class-mates,  or  to  attempt  to  raise 
themselves  relatively  by  putting  others 
down.  This  is  done  by  simply  abolishing 
all  relative  grades,  students  being  compared 
never  with  each  other — but  with  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection  at  which  they  are  all  en- 
couraged to  aim.  Teachers  in  this  middle 
of  the  20th  century  can  scarcely  be  made  to 
believe  that  50  or  60  years  ago  students.were 
crowded  with  special  preparation,  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year  for  such  work,  just 
in  the  oppressively  warm  days  of  June,  for 
an  examination  to  ascertain  what  ?  Exactly 
what  every  true  teacher  knew  quite  as  well 
before  the  examination  as  after:  i.  e.,  the 
standing  of  the  students ! 

Students  completing  class  A  in  any  of  the 
schoob  are  admkted  without  examination 
into  any  college  in  the  State,  the  courses  in 
the  colleges  ^ing  so  arranged  as  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  work  done  in  the 
schools.  These  colleges  are  no  longer  for 
the  favored  few,  but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  students  in  the  schools  continue  their 


studies  in  college.  All  who  intend  to  follow 
the  profession  of  teaching,  or  any  of  the 
other  learned  professions,  are  required  to 
do  this,  as  college  degrees  are  necessary  to 
secure  positions  as  teachers,  or  to  enter  upon 
any  of  the  other  professions.  Normal 
schools,  which  did  so  valuable  a  work  in 
the  past  century,  and  which,  by  the  inde- 
fatigable labors  of  Prof.  Wickersham  and 
other  educators,  did  so  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  public  education  in  that  time, 
no  longer  exist  under  that  name,  but  under 
the  name  of  Pedagogical  schools,  they  now 
take  their  proper  place  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  after  the  completion  of  the 
college  course.  They  thus  have  no  longer 
an  ''Academical  Side,"  which  was  seriously 
considered  by  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
in  one  of  their  Annual  Conventions  held  in 
Bedford,  60  years  ago. 

The  college  course  lasts  four  years,  and 
although  it  is  rigid  and  thorough  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  work,  the  courses  presented  are 
largely  elective — studies  in  Law,  Medicine, 
Theology,  Journalism,  Pedagogy,  Electrical 
Engineering,  etc.,  although  strictly  profes- 
sional studies,  are  among  the  electives  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course. 

The  work  of  the  University  proper  begins 
at  the  close  of  the  college  course,  colleges 
and  universities  being  kept  clearly  distinct, 
neither  encroaching  upon  the  province  of 
the  other — university  students  are  those  only 
who,  having  completed  a  college  course,  wish 
to  pursue  more  advanced  courses  of  study 
in  any  department  of  human  knowledge. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  inferred  that  the  two 
years  in  the  professional  schools  are  included 
in  the  university  work.  As  part  of  the  work 
of  these  schools  has  been  included  in  the 
requirements  for  a  college  degree,  they  now 
occupy  each  a  period  of  only  two  years. 
This  has  been  found  a  very  desirable  im- 
provement, enabling  young  men  and  young 
women  to  enter  earlier  upon  the  active  duties 
of  professional  life.  And  yet  the  age  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  it  was  in  the  19th 
century,  when  many  were  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  the  various  professions  without 
completing  the  courses  of  preparation  now 
more  rigidly  required.  The  average  age  of 
entering  upon  any  of  the  professions  has  now 
reached  twenty-four  years.  The  years  of 
school,  college  and  professional  training  are 
thus  divided.  School  course,  10  years,  8  to 
18;  College  course,  4  years,  18  to  22;  Pro- 
fessional course,  2  years,  22  to  24. 

The  much  lauded  practice  of  fifty  years 

ago  of  assembling  young  children  in  what 

j  were  called  Kindergartens  has  been  aban- 
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doned.  Home  training  in  those  early  and 
impressionable  years,  and  the  acquiring  of  a 
true  love  of  home,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
State,  have  taken  their  place.  In  the  more 
advanced  civilization  of  this  20th  century, 
after  our  thorough  system  of  schools  has  now 
been  in  vogue  for  nearly  forty  years,  the 
homes  of  even  the  humblest  classes  are  no 
longer  what  they  were  in  the  century  just 
passed,  and  this  important  home  training 
has  thus  been  rendered  a  practical  possibil- 
ity. In  an  age  when  marriages  were  rashly 
contracted  with  so  little  suitable  preparation 
for  the  serious  responsibilities  which  they 
bring,  what  wonder  that  crowded  kinder- 
gartens were  deemed  a  necessity  to  give  to 
even  very  young  children  the  training 
which  they  failed  to  receive  in  their  imper- 
fect homes  ?  In  these  happier  days  of  the 
20th  century  this  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past. 
From  the  better  class  of  homes  students  at 
eight  can  enter  two  or  three  grades  above 
the  lowest,  or  class  H,  of  the  public  schools. 
Indeed  all  children  now  learn  to  read  and 
write  their  own  language  with  considerable 
accuracy,  become  acquainted  with  the 
simple  properties  of  numbers,  learn  many 
of  the  familiar  lessons  in  natural  history, 
and  have  some  preliminary  ideas  of  science, 
before  leaving  their  homes  at  all  to  enter 
the  public  schools.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  excellent  home  instruction,  and  because 
all  teachers  are  now  professionals,  and  the 
best  rather  than  the  most  inexperienced  are 
engaged  in  the  lower  grades,  the  progress  of 
these  children  of  eight  on  entering  the 
schools  is  most  rapid  and  satisfactory. 
Teachers  are  employed  in  all  grades  accord- 
ing to  their  real  qualifications  for  the  office, 
natural  and  acquired,  and  in  this  selection 
sex  is  not  taken  at  all  into  consideration. 
The  salaries  of  men  and  women  are  exactly 
the  same  when  they  perform  the  same  ser- 
vice. As  the  lower  grades  require  the  great- 
est skill  and  ability  for  complete  success, 
they  always  command  the  highest  salaries. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  19th 
century,  the  city  of  Denver  had  already 
reached  this  degree  of  advancement,  but  it 
then  stood  alone  in  the  country  in  this  re- 
spect. No  teachers  are  displaced  after  once 
entering  upon  the  profession,  unless  it  be 
for  serious  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  evi- 
dences of  a  character  not  to  be  imitated  by 
the  young,  as  the  pnnciple  that  more  effec- 
tive lessons  are  given  by  the  silent  influence 
ol  example  than  by  words  is  fully  recognized. 
Instances  of  displacement,  although  theoret- 
ically possible  for  cause,  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  practice,  and  for  years  scarcely  a  case  of 


the  kind  has  occurred  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.* Moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
given  in  all  schools,  but  rather  by  example, 
and  by  precepts  occasionally  enforced  and 
illustrated,  than  by  any  fixed  set  of  lessons 
upon  the  subject.  No  form  of  religious  be> 
lief  is  insisted  upon,  but  respect  for  all  forms 
of  honest  belief  is  inculcated.  The  schools 
are  so  directed  and  controlled  that  learning 
is  made  pleasant  and  attractive,  and,  with- 
out formally  announced  rules,  breaches  of 
propriety  or  good  order  are  exceedingly 
rare.  The  subject  of  order  is  very  rarely  re- 
ferred to  by  a  teacher  in  the  classes,  good 
order  and  attention  to  duty  being  the  reg* 
ular  condition  of  things.  Respect  for  those 
in  authority  is  instinctive  on  the  part  of  the 
students;  and  this  is  the  result  of  their  ex- 
cellent early  training  in  their  homes,  and 
the  mature  age  of  the  teachers,  and  their 
thorough  preparation  for  their  work.  So 
complete  is  this  system  of  schools,  supported 
by  the  State,  that  they  would  seem  to  leave 
little  more  to  be  desired  ;  and  there  is  now 
no  need  nor  place  for  private  schools.  The 
colleges  also  are  supported  by  the  State,  and 
like  the  schools  are  free  from  all  expenses 
for  tuition.  Those  alone  who  take  the  two 
added  years  in  the  State  Professional  Schools 
are  subjected  to  a  moderate  annual  expense, 
but  the  question  is  being  earnestly  agitated 
of  making  them  also  absolutely  free.  As  the 
safety  of  a  government  depends  upon  the 
education  of  its  people,  and  as  the  best  edu- 
cation in  the  lower  grades  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  higher  education,  it  is 
claimed,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that 
the  entire  course  of  education,  including  the 
Professional  (and  excluding  only  the  special 
higher  courses  in  the  universities)  should  be 
furnished  by  the  government.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  include 
in  the  free  education  all  the  courses  in  the 
universities,  and  who  fully  expect  this  view 
to  prevail  in  another  decade,  /.  e,  by  1961. 

Indeed,  free  University  instruction  for 
men  has  now,  in  this  year  1950,  been  the 
rule  in  France  for  the  past  one  and  a  half 
centuries,  and  for  men  and  women  alike  for 
over  a  hundred  years. 

In  all  the  cities  the  schools  of  each  entire 
city  are  controlled  by  one  central'goveming 
Board,  thus  securing  that  uniformity  of  or- 
ganization necessary  to  complete  success. 
This  Board,  which  was  once  chosen  by  the 

*It  is  sometimes  said,  (though  not  genenllf  be- 
lieved), that,  in  the  last  centuiy,  certificates  of  pr^- 
ciency  (to  be  renewed  at  intervals)  were  given  to 
teachers,  which  it  would,  even  then,  have  been  an 
indignity  to  offer  to  those  of  any  other  profession. 
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Judges  of  the  courts,  that  they  might  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence 
of  party  politics,  is  now  chosen  wholly  upon 
an  educ€Uianal  basis,  determined  by  a  com- 
petitive examination,  conducted  by  the  Fac- 
ulties of  the  Universities  of  each  State.* 
That  in  the  past  century  any  other  than  an 
tducatianal  basis  should  have  directed  the 
choice  of  those  entrusted  with  the  educat- 
umal  interests  of  the  country  is  matter  of  as- 
tonishment in  this  middle  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury !  The  members  of  the  School  Board 
thus  chosen  hold  their  offices  during  life,  or 
good  behavior.  In  this  as  in  other  mat- 
ters the  duties  and  not  the  emoluments  of 
the  offices  are  mainly  considered,  offices 
being  no  longer  debased  by  being  doled  out 
as  a  supposed  reward  for  public  service. 
The  only  question  now  is.  Who  can  give  the 
best  service  ?  and  the  vicious  doctrine  of  ro- 
tation in  office  belongs  to  a  bygone  age. 

The  School  Board  chooses  one  General 
Superintendent  for  all  the  schools  of  the 
city,  and  this  superintendent  selects  a 
sufficient  number  of  assistant  superinten- 
dents, one  from  each  school  district.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  for  all  of  these 
Superintendents,  as  well  as  for  the  members 
of  the  Board  themselves,  at  least  equal 
educational  qualifications  are  demanded 
with  those  required  of  the  candidates  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools.  I  may 
here  remark  that  all  public  offices  in  the 
educational  service,  including  of  course 
members  of  School  Boards,  receive  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services  rendered. 
The  ancient  practice  of  requiring  School 
Boards  to  serve  without  pay  has  long  since 
been  discarded;  the  pay  being  then  ex- 
pected in  the  way  of  political  promotion,  a 
thing  now  impossible,  as  offices  are  no 
longer  conferred  as  payment  for  service  of 
any  kind. 

Every  school  house  in  the  district  is  con- 
nected with  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Supt. 
for  that  district,  by  telephone,  and  every 
Assistant  Supt's  office  is  also  thus  connected 
with  the  office  of  the  general  Supt.  The 
office  of  the  principal  of  each  school  is  also 
connected  in  a  similar  manner  with  all  of 
the  class  rooms.  These  telephones  are  ail 
so  constructed  that,  by  a  very  simple  change 
of  adjustment,  the  transmitting  telephone 
feceives  and  transmits  perfectly  either  a  low 
whispered  communication,  spoken  directly 
into  the  instrument,  or  every  word  spoken 
in  any  part  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed,  and  the  receiving  telephone  gives 

*  State  SuperiQtendents  are  chosen  by  the  same 
My,  after  a  competitive  examination. 


the  message  either  to  the  individual  receiv- 
ing it,  privately,  or  to  all  who  are  in  the 
room.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  a  simple 
and  easy  adjustment  of  switches,  the  general 
Superintendent,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  can 
hear  the  recitations  of  any  of  the  classes  in 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  or  communi- 
cate privately  with  the  principal  at  a  few 
moments'  notice,  whenever  they  so  desire. 

These  complete  arrangements  for  the  per- 
fect organization,  classification  and  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  large  cities,  have 
now  became  equally  applicable  to  country 
schools.  The  small  isolated  country  schools 
scattered  over  the  State  have  been  given  up 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  School  houses 
are  no  longer  placed  within  walking  distance 
of  the  homes  of  all  students  in  the  country, 
as  in  the  past,  but  they  are  all  carefully  lo- 
cated, according  to  population,  each  in  or 
near  the  centre  of  a  district  furnishing  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  a  large 
and  completely  graded  school.  With  the 
disappearance  of  the  small  and  widely  scat- 
tered school  houses,  has  also  disappeared 
that  rude  style  of  school  architecture,  if  that 
could  be  called  architecture  which  produced 
the  bare,  comfortless,  ill-ventilated  and  im- 
perfectly warmed  structures  known  as 
country  school  houses.  For  the  new  graded 
schools  shady  and  attractive  sites  are  selected, 
and  the  houses  are  constructed,  in  all  re- 
spects, in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced 
principles  of  sanitary  science.  They  are 
thoroughly  warmed  in  winter,  and  perfectly 
ventilated  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
adjacent  grounds  are  tastefully  and  attrac- 
tively laid  out,  comparable  to  our  best  public 
parks,  and  the  children  are  equally  inter- 
ested with  the  authorities  in  their  order  and 
preservation.  Thus  even  children  in  the 
humblest  walk  of  life  are  educated  daily,  by 
their  sc^u?ol  surroundings,  as  well  as  by  their 
books,  and  year  by  year  the  reflex  influence 
of  this  silent  training  is  seen  more  and  more 
in  their  beautified  and  improved  homes. 

The  perfect  system  of  electric  railroads, 
(which  like  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  are 
now  wholly  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
ernment,) is  so  distributed  over  the  country 
that,  with  even  less  walking  than  under  the 
old  system  of  scattered  schools,  all  children 
can  reach  these  large  graded  schools  in  a 
reasonable  time.  Nor  does  this  entail  ad- 
ditional expense  upon  the  students,  for  at 
the  proper  hours  for  assembling  and  dis- 
missal (before  9  a.  m.,  and  after  2  p.  m.,  all 
schools  being  taught  but  one  session  per  day) 
school  trains  are  run  upon  all  roads  free 
to  all  students  and  instructors  in  the  schools. 
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Each  county  has  one  central  School 
Board,  selected,  as  in  the  cities,  according 
to  educational  qualifications,  by  a  State 
Board  of  examiners,  elected  from  among 
their  own  number  by  the  College  Faculties 
of  the  State,  and  the  heads  of  the  Profess- 
ional schools.  The  old  system  of  local 
school  Boards  has  long  been  abolished.  As 
in  the  cities,  the  Board  appoints  one  general 
Superintendent,  and  he  selects  as  many  as- 
sistants as  the  extent  of  his  district  requires, 
one  additional  superintendent  being  allowed 
by  law  for  a  fixed  number  of  additional 
students  in  the  district.  The  complete  sys- 
tem of  railways  makes  it  but  little  more  diffi- 
cult for  these  superintendents  to  give  per- 
sonal supervision  to  the  schools  than  in  the 
cities,  and  the  same  arrangement  of  commu- 
nicating telephones  is  adopted  in  all  the 
country  districts  as  that  described  for  the 
city  schools. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  toward  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  year  1950.  Entering 
the  schools  at  the  average  age  of  eight,  the 
ten  following  years  of  school  life  are  thus 
subdivided :  Primary  schools,  eight  to  ten  ; 
secondary  schools,  ten  to  fourteen ;  high 
school,  fourteen  to  eighteen.  No  mathemat- 
ics are  taught  to  children  in  the  primary 
grade.  Next  to  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
own  bodies — which  is  made  prominent  in  all 
our  systems  of  instruction,  the  leading  study 
here  is  the  English  language;  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  it  with  elegance  and  propriety. 
To  reach  this  end  the  stty  least  amount  of 
technical  grammar  necessary  to  secure  it  is 
given.  The  children  are  supposed  to  be  able 
to  read  with  some  degree  of  fluency  on  en- 
tering the  schopls.  They  are  taught  to  read 
b^  using,  as  early  as  possible,  connected  spe- 
cimens of  what  really  belongs  to  the  literature 
of  the  language.  The  informal  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  thus  begun  even  in  the  pri- 
mary grades.  A  taste  for  the  best  reading  may 
be  cultivated,  by  proper  direction,  at  a  very 
early  age.  A  vast  amount  of  the  dull  and 
dry  details  of  geography,  once  taught,  is 
now  wholly  omitted,  and  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  world,  its  great  divisions, 
its  flora,  its  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral 
products,  the  climate,  distribution  of  pop- 
ulation, etc.,  takes  their  place.  Long  lists 
of  lengths  of  insignificant  rivers,  heights  of 
mountains,  and  the  fluctuating  populations 
of  cities,  are  dismissed  from  the  class-room, 
and  relegated  to  their  proper  place  in  tables 
of  statistics.  Instead  of  the  names  of  dis- 
tant rivers  and  mountains  and  lakes,  which 
they  will  never  see,  and  whose  names  they 
can  learn  if  they  do  see  them  from  dwellers 


on  their  banks  or  on  the  mountain  slopes, 
the  children  learn  the  names  and  properties 
of  the  bright  flowers  which  they  see  in  their 
daily  walks,  the  trees  which  overshadow 
them,  and  the  minerals  which  they  tread  be- 
neath their  feet. 

Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  writif^  of 
English,  both  in  respect  to  penmanship,  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  language.  Drawing, 
both  free-hand  and  industrial,  is  begun  at  an 
early  age,  and  continued  with  care  throagfa 
the  whole  of  the  school  course.  In  connec- 
tion with  reading,  much  attention  is  also 
given  to  public  speaking,  a  subject  which 
received  far  less  attention  than  its  import- 
ance demanded  until  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  It  is  a  source  of  great  surprise,  at 
present,  that  in  times  past,  so  lightly  was 
excellence  in  public  speaking  regarded,  that, 
on  occasions  of  commencements  of  schools 
and  colleges,  appointments  to  speak  were 
given  upon  a  basis  of  scholarship  chiefly  in 
other  subjects,  rather  than  upon  the  stu- 
dent's ability  to  write  and  speak.  The  en- 
tire omission  of  all  mathematical  studies  in 
this  first  stage  of  the  course  gives  the  time  so 
much  needed  for  the  study  of  the  mother- 
tongue  in  particular,  and  few  leave  this 
grade,  and  enter  the  secondary,  not  well 
prepared  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  and 
speaking  it.  This  important  omission  also 
gives  time  for  the  various  other  studies  de- 
manding admission  into  the  crowded  cur- 
riculum of  the  2oth  century. 

In  the  secondary  schools  one  foreign 
modern  language  is  taken  up,  French  or 
German,  and  these  two  languages  are  per- 
sued  in  alternate  years,  in  connection  with 
English,  through  the  remaining  eight  school 
years.  In  these  languages,  which  are  so 
taught  as  to  be  a  constant  training  in  Eng- 
lish, the  aim  is  to  give  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  them  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
with  the  least  amount  of  grammar  needed 
for  that  end;  and,  as  in  English,  to  intro- 
duce the  student,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
some  familiarity  with  the  treasures  of  their 
literatures.  Valuable  time  is  no  longer 
wasted,  as  near  the  close  of  the  past  century, 
in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  teach  them  in  the 
schools  conversationally. 
.  In  the  middle  of  the  secondary  course,  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  the  school  study  of  arith- 
metic is  begun.  I  say  the  school  study,  for 
in  their  own  homes  the  children  are  sup- 
posed to  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
simple  properties  of  numbers,  the  multipli- 
cation table,  and  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division.  The  amount 
of  time  now  given  to  the  arithmetic,  and 
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later  to  the  other  branches  of  mathematics^ 
is  not  such  as  to  prevent  proper  progress  in 
language  studies,  which  maintain  the  leading 
place  until  the  high  school  is  reached  at 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Nor  is  the  study  of 
the  natural  sciences  (including  especially 
physiology  and  hygiene)  permitted  to  be 
crowded  out,  which  study  having  been  be* 
gun  in  the  primary  grade,  is  continued,  in 
connection  with  the  other  studies  of  the  sec- 
ondary course.  In  the  high  school,  math- 
ematical studies  begin  to  take  a  more  prom- 
inent place,  as  taxing  less  the  memory, 
which  is  developed  earlier,  and  more  the 
reasoning  powers ;  but  even  here  they  are 
not  placed  above,  but  rather  on  a  par  with 
the  study  of  the  languages.  For  all  who  are 
destined  for  professional  life  of  any  kind, — 
including  of  course  pedagogics,  which  has 
now  become  as  thoroughly  recognized  a  pro- 
fession as  that  of  law,  divinity  or  medicine, 
— the  study  of  Latin  is  essential  through  the 
four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  With 
the  Latin  one  modem  foreign  language, 
French  or  German,  in  alternation,  contin- 
ues to  be  required ;  and  although  the  study 
of  English  is  never  abandoned,  it  occupies 
less  time  for  those  who  pursue  also  the  study 
of  Latin  through  these  four  years. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  name  and  classify  all  of  the  various  stud- 
ies of  these  ten  important  school  years,  much 
less  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  various  col- 
lege courses  pursued.  I  should  mention,  how- 
ever, as  exceedingly  important,  that,  in  con- 
nection with  geography  and  the  literatures,  a 
regular  course  of  history,  ancient  and  mod- 
em, is  introduced,  and  so  taught  as  to  in- 
spire an  interest  in  subsequent  historical 
reading,  and  secure  early  some  familiarity 
with  this  important  branch  of  knowledge. 
A  taste  for  history,  and  the  best  literatare, 
in  English  and  some  foreign  languages, 
being  thus  early  inspired  in  the  students, 
that  deplorable  and  ruinous  tendencjPto  in- 
dulge in  reading  what  is  objectionable  or 
corrupt,  which  was  the  cause  of  great  and 
reasonable  anxiety  in  the  past  century,  has 
been  wholly  corrected. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  brief  outline  that 
when  our  students  reach  the  age  of  eighteen 
they  have  had  ten  years  of  school  instruction 
m  all  that  bears  directly  upon  the  proper 
use  of  their  own  English  tongue,  by  speech 
or  pen,  in  public  or  in  private ;  four  years 
of  similar  instruction  in  French ;  four  years 
in  German ;  and  for  those  who  are  to  go  on 
with  a  college  course,  four  years  in  Latin. 
And  all  have  had  six  years'  instruction  in 
Mathematics;   and  a  good  training  in  the 


Natural  Sciences,  and  in  the  study  of  His- 
tory. 

Many  still  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
High  School  course,  enter  business,  and 
never  receive  the  benefits  of  the  colleges, 
nor  of  the  subsequent  Professional  courses,, 
and  some  even  leave  at  the  end  of  the  Sec- 
ondary grade,  and  never  get  more  school 
instruction  than  the  six  years — from  eight 
to  fourteen — spent  in  the  Primary  and  ^c- 
ondary  schools.  But  attendance  is  compul- 
sory during  these  six  years,  and  the  laws,  in 
this  respect,  are  well  enforced.  Not  that, 
in  the  present  excellent  condition  of  our  at- 
tractive schools,  compulsory  laws  are  needed 
for  the  students  themselves;  but  without  these 
there  would  still  be  avaricious  parents  and 
guardians  who  would  place  their  children 
at  work  before  their  education  was  com- 
pleted. There  is  even  an  earnest  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  to  continue  the  application 
of  the  compulsory  law  through  the  High* 
school  grade,  or  at  least  for  the  first  two 
years  of  that  course,  thus  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  instead  of  fourteen  as  at  present. 
Such  laws,  covering  quite  as  many  years  as^ 
thus  proposed,  have  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  England,  France  and  Germany, 
producing  excellent  results  upon  education 
in  these  countries,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century. 

Now  what  position  is  occupied  by  the 
teachers  and  professors,  by  whose  faithfuli 
labors  the  government  is  enabled  to  carry 
out  the  complete  system  of  education  which- 
I  have  attempted  to  describe?  In  the  first 
place  teachers  no  longer  complain,  as  in  the 
past  century,  that  their  occupation  is  not 
regarded  as  a  regular  profession;  for  it 
stands  on  an  equal  footing  to-day,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  ministry,  medicine  and  law. 
Socially  the  teachers  are  the  peers  of  those 
of  any  other  profession,  and  their  average* 
compensation  is  quite  equal  to  theirs.  In 
this,  as  in  the  other  professions,  men  and 
women  stand  on  exactly  equal  terms,  and  re- 
ceive equal  compensation  for  similar  services. 
As  teachers  can  no  longer  enter  upon  their 
profession  until  they  are  of  mature  age,  and 
thoroughly  prepared,  they  no  longer,  as  in* 
the  past,  begin  at  first  upon  meager  salaries. 
The  full  length  of  service  in  the  profession 
is  forty  years — from  24  to  64.  At  this  lat- 
ter age  teachers  are  placed  upon  the  retired 
list,  and  receive  pensions  thereafter,  during 
life.  The  amount  of  the  pension  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time  Fpent  in  the  ser- 
vice— two  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  or  retir- 
ing salary  being  allowed  for  each  year's  ser- 
vice, to  all  who  have  continued  in  the  pro- 
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fession  ten  or  more  years.  Thus  those  who 
have  served  the  full  time  of  forty  years  re- 
ceive eighty  per  cent,  of  the  salaries  which 
they  were  obtaining  at  the  time  they  were 
retired.  This  just  law,  long  sought  for,  was 
adopted  twenty  years  ago,  in  1930,  although 
it  had  been  in  practical  operation  in  several 
European  countries  for  many  years.  Induce- 
ments are  thus  offered  to  teachers  not  to 
change  their  profession,  but  to  continue 
faithful  to  it  to  the  end.  Under  this  law 
it  is  believed  that  our  schools  will  now 
make  even  more  rapid  improvement  than  in 
the  past 

In  the  necessarily  brief  period  allotted  me, 
where  there  are  so  many  who  have  valuable 
ideas  to  express,  I  have  been  able  to  take 
only  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  teacher's 
profession  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century. 
In  doing  this  I  have  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce as  many  of  the  changes  which  seem  to 
me  desirable,  and  which  the  trend  of  pres- 
ent events  seems  to  plainly  indicate,  as  I 
fould  introduce  in  the  time  allowed.  The 
picture  is,  I  know,  very  incomplete;  but  I 
trust  that  it  may  be  found  sufficient  to  in- 
spire in  your  minds  some  profitable  reflec- 
tions, and  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will 
think  it  extravagant  or  overdrawn. 

I  congratulate  you  all  on  being  members 
of  a  profession  which  has  made  so  great 
progress  in  the  past  few  decades,  and  which 
has  before  it  a  future  so  bright  and  so 
promising. 


HOW  TO  GOVERN  A  SCHOOL 


BY  G.    P.    BROWN. 


A  RULE  is  an  order  of  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  done  in  a  certain  case.  It  re- 
quires that  the  pupil  compare  his  conduct 
with  the  rule  and  modify  it  or  not  as  the 
rule  demands. 

The  better  practice  is  to  have  no  rule, 
but  to  get  the  pupils'  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  one  ought  to  do  right.  Then 
the  question  of  what  is  right  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  when  it  arises.  It  is  pretty  safe 
to  affirm  that  nothing  had  better  be  enforced 
in  the  school  which  does  not  commend  it- 
self to  the  pupils'  sense  of  right  when  fully 
presented. 

Some  things  are  prohibited  in  school  not 
because  they  are  wrong  in  themselves,  but 
because  they  would  work  harm  to  the  school. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  child  see  that 
the  standard  of  what  is  right  in  the  school 
is  fixed  by  what  would  be  permissible  for  all 


to  do  in  the  given  case.  What  can  not  be 
permitted  to  every  one  in  a  like  case  can 
not  be  permitted  to  any  one.  '<  So  act  that 
the  rule  of  your  action  might  be  adopted 
by  every  other  one  as  his  rule  of  conduct." 
This  is  the  principle  that  ought  always  to  be 
kept  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil.  Try  it 
with  whispering,  for  example.  Every  pupil 
sees  that  what  is  permitted  in  his  case  most 
be  permitted  in  every  case.  There  will  be 
but  few  cases  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  say 
that  his  act  of  whispering  could  be  followed 
by  all  without  injury  to  the  school. 

Now  it  is  a  much  better  education  for  the 
child  that  he  be  encouraged  to  determine 
whether  his  act  is  right  or  wrong  when  com- 
pared with  this  principle  of  conduct  that  is 
of  general  application  to  society  everywhere, 
than  to  require  him  to  follow  a  definite  rule. 
It  may  not  be  so  easy,  and  may  take  more 
time,  and  there  may  be  more  acts  of  dis- 
order resulting  from  wrong  judgment  or 
wrong  disposition^  but  it  is  better  educa- 
tion. 

Then  there  is  another  motive  against  whis- 
pering. Not  only  the  pupils'  duty  to  the 
whole  school  demands  that  it  shall  be 
avoided  when  it  is  not  right,  but  he  may  be 
led  to  see  that  his  own  education  is  en- 
hanced by  resisting  all  temptation  to  whis- 
per. It  is  a  test  of  his  power  over  his  im- 
pulses. If  this  matter  is  properly  presented 
to  children,  and  the  teacher  carries  the 
right  atmosphere  with  him  always,  a  great 
interest  can  be  awakened  in  the  pupil  in  the 
development  of  his  power  of  self-controL 
If  he  sees  every  indulgence  to  be  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness,  he  will  be  constantly 
bracing  up  to  resist  the  temptation. 

But  all  this  demands  that  there  be  a 
serious,  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  make  the  government  of  the 
school  a  means  to  the  moral  education  of  ike 
child.  The  teacher  who  does  not  see  that 
'<  school  government"  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant agency  in  the  education  of  the  child 
than  are  the  branches  of  study,  needs  to  re- 
vise his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school. 

But  suppose  the  child  knows  what  is  rights 
but  will  not  do  it.  H^hat  then}  Always 
bear  in  mind  that  if  the  child's  conviction 
of  what  is  right  is  in  accord  with  your  own 
the  battle  is  more  than  half  won  in  his  case. 
But  the  motive  of  right  often  needs  to  be 
reinforced  by  allurements  of  different  kinds. 
The  right  must  be  made  attractive.  This 
is  what  is  called  persuasion.  The  legitimate 
rewards  of  right  doing  can  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  motive  of  right.     Hence  the 
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teacher  can  make  right-doing  attractive  by 
certain  privileges  that  result  from  it  or  can 
be  properly  attached  to  it.  These  are  per- 
fectly legitimate  influences  for  the  teacher 
to  use.  But  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid  re- 
wards that  are  external  or  foreign  to  the 
obedience  sought. 

When  these  influences  fail,  the  teacher 
may  make  the  motive  of  right  relatively  at- 
tractive and  so  reinforce  it.  That  is,  he 
may  make  the  opposite  road  immediately 
painful.  And  he  may  increase  the  pain  of 
this  wron^  road  until  the  pupil  will  choose 
the  right  m  preference.  This  is  the  defense 
of  pain  as  an  element  of  school  government. 
— Public  School  JaurnaL 


A  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 


ONE  of  the  last  articles  written  by  How- 
ard Crosby  was  upon  "  Higher  Educap 
tion  in  New  York,"  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  University  of  New  York  as  follows: 
"That  which  especially  endears  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York  to  Christian 
hearts  is  its  uniformly  religious  character 
from  the  start.  Although  it  belongs  to  no 
particular  denomination  of  Christians,  it  has 
always  been  marked  by  an  atmosphere  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  Its  original  con- 
stitution provided  that  it  should  be  a  Christ- 
ian institution,  and  that  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  should  be  regularly  taught.  And, 
as  a  fact,  there  has  always  been  a  direct  in- 
fluence exerted  by  instructors  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  students.  Meetings  of  various 
kinds  for  religious  worship  and  instruction 
have  been  held  in  the  university  all  through 
the  years  of  its  existence,  and  in  these  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  the  devout  students  and  to  lead  their 
thoughts  and  devotions. 

"  A  long  list  of  prominent  names  in  law, 
medicine,  science,  and  theology  adorns  its 
alumni  catalogue,  and  the  works  of  its 
professors  have  received  world-wide  fame. 
Its  Professor  Morse  first  consructed  the 
electric  telegraph;  its  Professor  Draper  first 
produced  the  human  face  on  the  daguerreo- 
type plate;  the  younger  Professor  Draper 
first  photographed  the  moon;  and  the  names 
of  Da  Ponte,  Tappan,  Torrey,  Robinson, 
Lewis  Nordeimer,  Loomis,  Mott,  and  Kent 
have  high  honor  in  both  hemispheres. 

"  In  a  great  city  like  New  York  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  one  institution  of  the 
highest  learning  which  is  safe  from  the  in- 
fluences of  disguised  infidelity,  and  which 
recognizes  God  devoutly  in  all  its  instructions. 


It  is  a  false  idea  that  young  men  in  the  crude 
and  plastic  condition  of  their  minds  should 
be  cast  into  the  crucible  of  speculative  dis- 
cussion. In  such  cases  their  passions  and 
lower  impulses  will  decide  questions  which 
only  experience  and  calm  judgment  should 
determine.  We  need  colleges  to  teach  well- 
grounded  truth,  apd  not  to  sow  skepticism. 
There  is  too  great  a  readiness  to  divorce 
the  higher  education  from  the  religious,  as 
if  there  were  some  antagonism  between  them. 
It  is  only  falsehood  which  religion  antagon- 
izes. It  is  the  cant  of  a  false  science  and  a 
false  philosophy,  a  science  and  a  philosophy 
fostered  by  the  natural  man,  that  religion  is 
superstition,  and  God's  World  a  bundle  of 
myths.  Christians  are  to  meet  this  broad 
but  shallow  tide  of  skepticism  by  rearing  and 
sustaining  (especially  in  our  great  cities)  in- 
stitutions of  the  higher  education,  founded 
in  prayer  and  manned  by  godly  professors." 


THE    "TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE" 
OF  LYCOMING  COUNTY. 


BY  W.  W.  CHAMPION. 


THE  Lycoming  County  Teachers'  Ex- 
change is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  State.  It  arose  from  the  need, 
felt  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  leading  teachers,  of  a  central  organiza- 
tion which  could  discuss.,  advise,  and  decide 
upon  questions  of  an  educational  nature 
which  concerned  the  teachers  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  schools,  the  directors  and  the 
County  Superintendent.  The  Exchange 
was  founded  in  1873  under  the  supervision 
of  Hon.  Thomas  F.  Gahan,  for  nine  years 
the  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
from  its  inception .  has  been  an  important 
and  valuable  factor  in  our  local  educational 
system.  Its  efficiency  and  usefulness  have 
increased  from  year  to  year,  until  to-day  its 
worth  is  recognized  and  fully  appreciated  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  the  teachers, 
the  directors,  and  the  patrons  generally. 

The  Exchange  is  organized  on  the  lines 
of  a  deliberative  body,  with  the  usual  offi- 
cers, a  constitution,  by-laws,  committees, 
etc.  The  County  Superintendent  is  ex- 
officio  President;  the  other  officers,  elected 
annually  on  the  last  Saturday  of  September, 
are  a  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Financial 
Secretary,  and  Secretary-Librarian,  the  last 
receiving  a  salary  of  %\o  per  year  for  at- 
tending to  the  duties  of  librarian.  Its  meet- 
ings are  held  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each 
month,  in  the  Superintendent's  Office,  in 
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the  Court  House  at  Williamsport,  from  9:30 
to  12  o'clock  noon.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners have  always  been  very  liberal  with 
the  Exchange  in  years  past,  and  have  not 
only  provided  it  with  one  of  the  largest  and 
pleasantest  of  the  upper  rooms  in  the  Court 
House,  but  last  year  they  had  the  room 
handsomely  repainted,  repapered,  and  recar- 
peted.  The  room  is  substantially  furnished 
with  chairs,  tables,  blackboards  and  large 
book-cases;  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
fine  maps,  charts  and  portraits  of  prominent 
educators.  The  seating  capacity  of  the 
room  is  one  hundred.  The  Exchange  early 
established  a  library,  which  has  been  added 
to,  from  time  to  time,  by  purchase  and  gift, 
until  to-day  it  numbers  several  hundred 
well' selected  volumes.  The  library  is  es- 
pecially strong  in  history  and  books  of  a 
professional  character.  It  is  well  patron- 
ized, and  is  of  great  value  to  the  teachers. 

All  teachers,  and  those  intending  to  teach 
the  coming  school  term,  may  become  mem- 
bers on  being  proposed  by  a  member  and 
elected  by  the  Exchange.  The  dues  are 
fifty  cents  a  year ;  the  money  arising  from 
dues  is  used  for  the  library  and  for  any 
other  purposes  to  which,  by  vote  of  the  Ex- 
change, it  may  be  applied.  The  amount 
thus  annually  expended  by  the  Exchange 
averages  fifty  dollars.  The  meetings  are  al- 
ways well  attended,  and  the  discussions 
lively  and  interesting.  During  the  summer 
months  interest  in  the  meetings  is  main- 
tained by  special  programmes.  Last  sum- 
mer the  special  programme  included  music 
and  drawing;  this  year  they  studied  the 
educational  system  of  Prussia. 

The  Teachers'  Exchange  has  been  one  of 
the  leading  factors  in  the  *^  better  education'* 
in  our  county ;  and  it  has  ever  enjoyed  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent and  the  leading  teachers.  Attend- 
ance upon  its  meetings  is  a  pretty  fair  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  a  teacher's  stand- 
ing in  the  profession.  No  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  keep  in  accord  with  the  educational 
sentiment  of  the  county  can  afford  to  ne- 
glect these  meetings,  and  this  fact  is  becom 
ing  more  apparent  to  teachers  and  directors 
each  year.  Attendance  is  now  required  by 
some  school  boards ;  and  the  young  appli- 
cant for  a  school  is  often  asked  if  he  or  she 
belongs  to  the  Exchange.  The  best  teachers 
are  its  most  staunch  supporters. 

The  Exchange  main  tarns  that  interest  and 
sympathy  between  the  County  Superintend- 
ent and  the  teachers,  which  is  so  necessal'y  if 
we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the  work 
of  the  school  room.     It  has  created  in  the 


ranks  of  the  teachers  a  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect that  are  commendable;  it  keeps  our 
teachers  in  step  with  modern  progressive 
methods  by  its  discussions  and  papers ;  it 
brings  the  County  Superintendent  and  hb 
teachers  face  to  face  once  each  month,  and 
each  learns  of  the  other  what  is  needed  in 
the  schools ;  other  educational  meetings  are 
rendered  more  effective  by  the  efficient  ar- 
rangements concerning  them  perfected  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Exchange;  it  affords  the 
County  Superintendent  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  free  and  full  consensus  of  opinion 
concerning  any  proposed  or  desired  roeasare 
of  school  management  or  reform,  and  in- 
sures the  hearty  support  of  the  measoie 
when  adopted.  The  Teachers'  Exchange 
has  been  instrumental  also  in  creating  a 
healthy  public  school  sentiment  among 
teachers,  directors,  and  citizens.  Its  meet- 
ings alwajTs  command  the  attention  and  re- 
ceive the  hearty  support  of  the  local  press. 
The  organization  being  central  and  com- 
pact enables  it  to  exert  an  influence  for 
good  in  matters  of  wages,  terms,  apparatus, 
etc.,  alike  beneficial  to  the  teachers  and  the 
schools. 

In  its  practical  workings  the  Exchange 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  past  that  it  has 
set  on  foot  and  carried  through  many  im- 
portant measures  and  reforms.  The  County 
Superintendent  consults  the  Exchange  as  to 
the  time,  place,  expense  and  general  policy 
of  the  County  Institute.  For  several  yean 
the  Exchange  has  conducted  a  sjrstem  of  ex- 
aminations for  ''Common  School  Di- 
plomas." These  examinations  are  held  on 
the  second  Saturday  of  March  in  each 
district  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School 
Board  and  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district.  The  questions  are  prepared  by 
the  Superintendent  and  forwwled  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  The  teach- 
ers present  conduct  the  examination,  mark 
the  papers,  make  out  a  schedule  of  the 
marks,  and  return  all  papers  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Exchange,  where  they  are 
gone  over  carefully  and  the  successful  ones 
presented  with  a  handsome  ''Common 
School  Diploma,"  signed  by  the  County 
Superintendent  and  the  teachers  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  examinations  for  these  diplomas 
are  now  very  rigid,  and  have  been  of  great 
value  to  our  country  schools,  being  an  in- 
centive to  honest  work  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  tending  to  keep,  the  older  pupils 
in  school  until  they  have  secured  the  cov- 
eted diploma.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred 
try  the  examination  each  year.  During  the 
past  year  the  Exchange  under  the  guidance 
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of  Supt.  Lose  organized  and  carried  through, 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all,  a  system  of 
District  Supervision  that  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  schools,  and  which  gives  prom- 
ise of  still  better  results.  The  Exchange  is 
ever  ready  and  willing  to  take  hold  of  any- 
thing that  promises  to  advance  the  interests 
of  our  schools;  while  its  treasury  furnishes 
the  money  so  often  needed,  which,  if  de- 
pendent upon  individual  efforts,  would  be 
sadly  missing  when  needed  most. 

Ajid  finally,  in  Superintendent  Charles 
Lose,  the  Exchange  and  the  public  schools 
of  our  County  have  an  energetic  executive, 
full  of  resources.  To  his  careful  guidance 
and  untiring  zeal  in  behalf  of  our  public 
schools  and  those  who  teach,  is  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Exchange,  and  the  ex- 
cellent condition  of  our  schools.  He  has  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  teachers,  directors, 
pupils,  and  patrons. 

The  results  which  have  been  attained 
through  this  agency  are  those  which  alwa3rs 
follow  united  and  intelligent  organization. 
They  have  been  of  incalculable  good  to  our 
schools.  The  Exchange  is  now  as  firmly 
welded  into  our  public  school  system  as  is 
the  County  Institute.  We  would  as  soon 
think  of  going  back  to  the  methods  of  the 
days  of  the  "three  R*s,'*  as  to  go  on  with- 
out the  help  of  the  Lycoming  County  Teach- 
ers' Exchange. 


THE  FLINT  RIVER  SCHOOL. 


'THX  BSAKING  OF  THIS  OBSERVATION  LIXS 
IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  IT." 


TT  was  Bronson  Alcott,  of  Boston,  that 
1  told  Joseph  Cook,  and  Joseph  Cook  told 
everybody  he  met,  that  he  made  a  regulation 
in  his  school  that  if  a  pupil  violated  a  rule, 
"  the  master  should  substitute  his  own  vol- 
untary sacrificial  chastisement  for  that  pu- 
pil's punishment ;  and  this  rcfgulation  almost 
Christianized  his  school."  "One  day,"  Mr. 
Alcott  said,  "  I  called  up  before  me  a  pupil 
who  had  violated  an  important  rule.  I  put 
the  ruler  into  the  offender's  hand;  I  ex- 
tended my  own  hand ;  I  told  him  to  strike. 
Instantly  I  saw  a  struggle  begin  in  his  face. 
A  new  light  sprang  up  in  his  countenance. 
A  new  set  of  shuttles  seemed  to  be  weaving 
a  new  nature  within  him.  I  kept  my  hand 
extended,  and  the  school  was  in  tears.  The 
boy  struck  once  and  burst  into  tears.  He 
seemed  transformed  by  the  idea  that  I  should 
suffer  chastisement  in  place  of  his  punish- 
ment, and  ever  after  was  the  most  docile  fel- 


low in  the  school,  though  he  had  at  first 
been  the  rudest." 

Now,  this  is  very  affecting  and  reasonable 
and  striking.  No  one  can  read  the  incident 
and  very  readily  forget  it ;  and  it  contains  a 
lesson  that  every  school  teacher  can  certainly 
read  with  profit.  The  incident  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  Willis  K,  Stoddard,  who  for 
years  past  has  been  teaching  a  district  school 
in  Flint  River  township,  in  Iowa.  He  read 
this  extract  from  one  of  Joseph  Cook's  lec- 
tures, and  never  forgot  the  great  moral  les- 
son it  conveyed.  Young  Mr.  Stoddard  had 
some  very  hard  boys  in  his  school.  They 
were  big  and  noisy  and  rough  and  turbulent. 
He  had  reasoned  with  them,  he  had  expos- 
tulated ;  he  had  begged  and  wept.  He  had 
whipped  them  until  his  arms  ached,  and  the 
directors  had  threatened  to  dismiss  him  for 
unnecessary  severity  and  absolute  cruelty; 
and  the  boys  grew  worse  and  worse  every 
day.  But  when  he  was  at  his  wits'  end,  and 
was  seriously  thinking  of  running  away  and 
losing  all  of  his  back  salary,  rather  than  stay 
at  the  school  another  day,  he  read  this  inci- 
dent and  it  gave  his  troubled  mind  new 
light.  He  had  treasured  it  up  probably  half 
a  day  when,  one  bright  June  afternoon, 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  biggest  and  strongest 
and  worst  of  all  the  big  bad  boys,  violated 
all  the  rules  of  the  school  one  after  another, 
as  fast  as  he  could  think  of  the-a,  and  wound 
up  by  tearing  seven  leaves  out  of  his  geog- 
raphy. These  he  crammed  into  his  mouth, 
and,  when  he  had  chewed  them  into  a  pulp, 
he  took  the  "  wad  "  into  his  hand  and  pro- 
pelled the  whole  mass  with  great  violence 
into  the  ear  of  Ellis  Haskell,  who  signified 
his  very  natural  dismay  and  astonishment 
by  a  tremendous  howl.  Mr.  Stoddard  called 
Samuel  Johnson  up  to  his  desk,  and  more 
calmly  than  was  his  custom  told  him  to  bring 
in  a  switch.  The  boy  presently  returned 
with  a  very  peaceful-looking  switch  indeed 
— a  switch  apparently  far  gone  in  the  stages 
of  consumption. 

'*  Now,"  said  Mr.  Stoddard  with  a  gentle 
compassionate  intonation,  <' strike  me." 

Samuel  Johnson,  who  had  already  begun 
to  unbutton  his  own  jacket,  opened  his 
mouth  wide,  and  the  whole  school  stared  in 
speechless  amazement.  Mr.  Stoddard  calmly 
repeated  his  order.  He  thought  he  could 
see  the  "new  set  of  shuttles  beginning  to 
work."  **Some  one,"  he  said  tenderly — 
"some  one  must  suffer  for  the  infraction  of 
the  rules.  I  will  suffer  chastisement  in  your 
stead."  The  teacher  saw  a  "new  light 
spring  up"  in  Samuel  Johnson's  coun- 
tenance.    The  boy  looked  at  his  teacher 
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and  then  at  his  switch.  The  teacher  could 
see  a  "struggle  begin  in  the  face."  Pres- 
ently the  tears  sprang  to  Samuel  Johnson's 
eyes,  and  he  said  in  a  voice  confused  with 
anxiety,  "  Hadn't  I  better  go  out  and  get 
a  bigger  switch?" 

The  teacher  softly  told  him  he  might  do 
so  if  he  wished,  and  Samuel  Johnson  went 
out  and  was  gone  ten  minutes.  When  he 
returned  the  school  smiled.  He  carried  in 
his  hand  a  switch  that  looked  like  a  Russian 
peace  commissioner.  It  was  about  seven 
feet  long,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  thick 
at  the  butt,  and  was  limber  and  twisted,  and 
had  knots  and  knobs  clear  down  to  the 
point.  The  boy's  face  shone  with  a  bright 
glow  of  conscientious  satisfaction  as  he  Gl- 
anced this  switch  and  drew  it  through  his 
hard  muscular  hands. 

Mr.  Stoddard  stood  up  and  folded  his 
arms.  Then  he  said  with  a  sad,  sweet  look 
at  the  culprit,  "Now  strike  me." 

Samuel  Johnson  did  not  act  in  greedy  and 
unseemly  haste.  He  conducted  himself  like 
a  boy  who  had  a  painful  duty  to  perform, 
but  was  impelled  by  conscientious  motives  to 
perform  it  thoroughly.  He  pulled  off  his 
jacket ;  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves ;  he  spat  in 
his  hands,  and  took  a  two-handed  grasp  on 
the  switch.  Twice  he  changed  the  position 
of  his  feet  to  get  a  better  brace.  Then  he 
drew  a  long,  deep  breath,  raised  his  arm, 
and  the  switch  just  shrieked  through  the  air 
like  a  mad,  wild,  living  thing. 

Old  Mr.  Harris,  the  senior  director,  who 
lives  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  the 
school  house,  said  he  was  out  in  the  field 
plowing,  and  when  Mr.  Stoddard  let  off  his 
first  yell  the  old  man's  first  impression  was 
that  the  school-house  had  been  struck  by 
lightning.  The  next  time  the  teacher 
shouted  the  director  was  convinced  that  a 
steamboat  had  gone  astray  and  was  whistling 
for  a  landing  somewhere  up  the  creek. 
While  he  was  trying  to  hold  his  terrified 
horses,  another  volley  of  sound  came  sweep- 
ing over  the  land  like  a  vocal  cyclone ;  and 
old  Mr.  Nosengale,  who  had  been  deaf 
twenty-three  years,  came  running  over  say- 
ing he  believed  they  were  fighting  down  at 
the  quarries.  By  this  time  they  were  joined 
by  the  rest  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  excited 
population  went  thronging  on  toward  the 
school-house. 

In  accepting  Mr.  Stoddard's  resignation, 
the  directors  considerately  allowed  his  pay 
for  the  full  term,  and  in  a  series  of  compli- 
mentary resolutions  spoke  of  his  efficiency  in 
the  highest  terms,  although  it  transpired 
that  the  board  was  privately  agreed  after  all 


the  facts  had  been  laid  before  it,  that  he 
was  too  much  of  a  "nat'ral-bom  fool"  to 
suit  a  practical  locality.  Mr.  Stoddard  is 
not  teaching  anywhere  this  summer.  He 
told  his  landlady  that  he  needed  rest,  and 
the  good-hearted  old  investigating  com- 
mittee discovered  that  Mr.  Stoddard  rested, 
and  even  went  to  bed  occasionally,  by 
leaning  up,  face  foremost,  against  the  man- 
tel-piece m  his  room. — N,  K  Times. 


PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION. 


BY  WILLIAM  A.    MERRILL. 


PROBABLY  there  is  no  question  more 
often  aimed  at  college  graduates  than 
this :  What  is  the  use  of  grinding  away  at 
the  classics,  mathematics,  and  all  the 
'ologies?  And  the  question  is  often  asked 
in  good  faith,  and  we  all  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  answer.  The  intellectual 
aristocrat  might  reply  with  a  general  nega- 
tive, and  very  possibly  the  answer  would  be 
correct,  for  we  cannot  disguise  the  £u:t 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  teaching, 
college  learning  has  no  cash  value,  that  is 
to  say,  there  is  no  market  where  one  can 
take  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics, 
and  turn  them  into  money.  Now  all  knowl- 
edge may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes,  into  the  immediately  useful  and  the 
potentially  useful ;  into  that  which  perfects 
a  man  in  his  trade  or  profession,  and  that 
which  increases  the  mental  stature  of  the 
man.  We  all  know  the  passage  in  thelliad, 
where  the  poet  describes  the  hewing  of  the 
ship  timber;  the  artisan  accomplishes  his 
work,  but  the  labor  increases  the  strength 
of  the  man.  The  two  results  go  together. 
In  the  language  of  philosophy,  there  is  the 
objective  result  of  the  work  accomplished 
and  the  subjective  result  of  the  increased 
power  of  the  actor.  Now,  when  the  task  is 
a  mental  one  and  not  physical,  the  strength 
of  the  mind  is  increased  just  as  the  strength 
of  the  arm  of  Homer's  ship  carpenter  was  \ 
and  that  b  what  we  mean  by  mental  disci- 
pline. This  mental  discipline  is  one  of  the 
great  aims  of  education.  The  man  must 
possess  himself,  must  have  full  control  over 
his  bodily  furniture;  and  this  control  is 
most  easily  and  surely  gained  by  a  carefully 
arranged  mental  curriculum ;  a  coarse  of  in- 
tellectual gymnastics  which  will  do  for  the 
mind  what  the  gymnasium  does  for  the  body. 
The  great  object  of  a  liberal  education  is 
not  the  imparting  of  knowledge;  it  is  the 
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teaching  of  wisdom.  Boys  go  to  college 
and  men  come  from  it.  And  consequently 
the  course  of  study  is  not  planned  for  the 
making  of  good  lawyers,  doctors,  chemists, 
and  merchants ;  but  to  make  men,  well  de- 
▼eloped  men,  physically  and  mentally. 
Hence  the  practical  value  consists  in  the 
elevation  of  character,  in  the  more  lively 
sympathy  with  the  true,  the  good,  and  the 
beautiful,  and  in  the  increase  of  mental 
power  noted  above.  We  claim  that  other 
things  being  equal,  the  liberally-educated 
man  is  a  man  of  greater  power,  of  greater 
influence  in  the  community ;  that  his  train- 
ing strengthens  him  for  any  calling  in  life ; 
but  above  all,  that  his  ability  to  enjoy  the 
higher  pleasures  of  life  is  vastly  greater. 
This  is  the  great  advantage;  this  more  than 
compensates  for  the  trouble  and  time  spent 
in  the  class-room  Is  it  nothing  to  be  able 
to  see  the  beauties  of  a  painting,  to  be  de- 
lighted with  a  musical  symphony,  to  see 
poetic  beauty?  "But  this  power  is  special 
and  technical ;  it  belongs  to  the  artist,  the 
musician,  the  poet. ' '  Very  true ;  so  it  does, 
in  its  perfection,  but  the  lower  degree  of  en- 
joyment acquired  by  general  culture  gives 
pleasure  also.  Imagine  for  a  moment,  the 
plane  of  life  on  which  a  savage  lives;  imagine 
the  whole  teaching  of  history  and  the  heri- 
tage of  culture  swept  away  from  us.  Even 
the  Philistine  can  see  the  difference  between 
the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  ;  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  put  it,  between  the  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  one.  If,  then,  there  is  an  un- 
conscious cultivation  gained  from  the  civili- 
zation in  which  we  live,  which  all  regard  as 
valuable,  how  much  more  valuable  is  that 
special  and  direct  cultivation  gained  by  a 
liberal  education  ? 

But  the  most  frequent  questioning  is  that 
of  results.  The  skeptic  tells  us  that  the 
great  men  of  our  country  are  not  college 
men.  This  question  is  not  new ;  it  used  to 
discussed  at  Rome  in  Cicero's  time.  In  the 
oration  for  Archias,  Cicero  tells  us  that  he 
has  known  learned  fools  who  have  been  to 
school,  and  great  men  who  have  not ;  but 
when  a  man  with  brains  is  educated  then  the 
best  .results  follow.  In  the  older  countries 
of  Europe  we  find  that,  as  a  rule,  the  great 
men  have  been  college  bred ;  and  if,  in  our 
young  country,  the  opposite  principle  seems 
to  hold,  we  may  fall  back  on  the  experience 
of  history  for  our  great  principle,  and  may 
meet  objectors  with  Cicero's  dictum. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great  man ;  would 
he  have  been  less  great  if  he  had  had  a  lib- 
eral training  ?  I  use  the  word  great  as  it  is 
generally  u»ed  in  such  a  connection,  in  the 


sense  of  political  greatness.  This  kind  of 
greatness  depends  most  largely  on  executive 
ability  which  is  inborn.  It  is  not  fair  to 
blame  the  colleges  for  not  turning  out  great 
administrators;  nor  is  it  just  to  claim  that 
liberal  culture  and  administrative  ability  are 
incompatible.  The  best  exponents  of  cul- 
ture in  the  Roman  world  were  Cicero  and 
Caesar ;  the  former  was  moderately  success* 
ful  in  executive  work,  and  the  latter  remark- 
ably so.  The  colleges  cannot  create,  they 
can  only  develop  what  comes  to  them  ;  and 
if  a  literary  man  is  a  failure  in  political  life, 
it  should  be  no  more  astonishing  than  the 
failure  of  a  machinist  to  do  carpenter's  work. 
We  must  reiterate  the  principle  that  the 
task  of  the  college  is  to  develop  the  whole 
man,  and  not  a  part  of  him;  and  therefore 
adverse  criticism  must  be  directed  against 
the  result  as  a  whole,  not  against  the  least 
of  some  particular  natural  endowment  of  the 
man,  or  failure  in  some  technical  specializa- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  world. — Education. 


NOTHING  ELSE  CAN  DO  IT. 


THE  only  power  that  can  raise  men 
from  moral  degradation  is  Christianity. 
We  read  of  the  gross  darkness  of  paganism, 
and  almost  shudder  at  the  horrid  rites  it 
practices  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  most 
people  think  these  evils  are  easily  corrected. 
It  is,  in  their  opinion,  necessary  only  to  tell 
the  heathen  how  false  and  disgusting  their 
ideas  and  usages  are.  Common  schools,  in- 
dependent of  Christianity,  would  do  the 
work  of  reform  admirably.  The  modern 
appliances  of  civilization  are  all-sufficient. 

There  never  was  a  greater  mistake,  as  all 
the  past  clearly  shows.  You  may  send  to 
these  benighted  people  whole  cargoes  of 
school-books,  and  slates  and  pencils,  and 
air  pumps,  and  galvanic  batteries,  and  tele- 
scopes, you  may  teach  them  all  science  and 
art,  and  yet  not  change  their  moral  status  in 
the  least.  Pagan  civilization  has  attained  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection,  as  is  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  earlier  Eastern 
dynasties  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  but  it  has  never  given  man  a  glimpse 
of  divine  light,  nor  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  the  pollution  of  sin. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  science 
was  cradled  among  these  Eastern  nations. 
Astronomy  was  born  among  them,  and  they 
strained  it  beyond  its  proper  bounds — 
pushed  it  out  into  astrology,  in  seeking  to 
cast  the  horoscope  so  as  to  foresee  the  des* 
tiny  of  man.     And    chemistry  was    bom 
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there,  and  they  tried  to  strain  that  too, 
pushing  it  out  into  alchemy  in  vain  efforts 
to  force  nature  into  the  service  of  man. 
Yet  in  fact  they  did  not  rise  above  the 
South  Sea  Islander,  who  wears  amulets  to 
keep  off  thunder,  or  seeks  to  appease  the  ele* 
ments  by  incantations.  And  how  was  it 
with  philosophy?  Zoroaster  and  Confucius 
were  the  peers  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
•equal  to  Aristotle  in  the  subtleties  of  thought. 
The  inductive  method  of  reasoning  was  in 
vogue  long  before  Lord  Bacon  reduced  it  to 
a  system.  And  as  to  literature,  there  is 
none  more  gorgeous  than  that  of  the  Orient. 
We  go  there  for  fairy  tales  to  please  our 
children.  Hardly  any  part  of  the  history 
-descends  to  what  we  call  prose.  Some  of 
it  reminds  one  of  a  beauteous  scarf  embroid- 
ered with  jewels  from  the  hoards  of  the 
Magi.  Yet  all  these  vast  accomplishments 
have  not  enabled  any  man  to  rise  above 
some  of  the  most  degrading  forms  of  life. 
Indeed,  science  and  literature  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  those  ancient  civilizations  from 
falling  back  into  a  kind  of  death.  For  cen- 
turies they  have  made  no  progress,  while 
the  Western  nations,  infused  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  have  become  the  hope  of 
the  human  race. 

It  is  evident  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
-done  for  these  people,  it  must  be  by  a  Divine 
power  coming  in  from  above  the  present 
order  of  the  world.  And  the  work  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
'Cod's  dear  Son,  which,  accompanied  by 
the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
can  take  away  the  darkness  of  men's  minds 
.and  renew  their  entire  nature. — Reformed 
Messenger, 


WHAT  IS  SLOYD? 


BY  J.    H.    BARTLETT. 


PERHAPS  the  most  complete  explanation 
of  the  character  and  province  of  sloyd 
is  to  be  found  in  Prof.  Saloman's  interest- 
ing monograph,  •*  The  Sloyd  in  the  Service 
of  the  School,"  published  by  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York.  Brof. 
Salomon  is  director  of  the  Sloyd  Institute  at 
Naas,  Sweden,  and  speaks  with  authority 
4ipon  the  subject  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  time  and  energy.  The  monograph  is 
largely  an  effort  to  establish  the  claim  of 
wood-working  as  the  "kind  of  sloyd"  with 
most  points  of  advantage  for  general  intro- 
duction into  our  schools.  It  is  largely  on 
account  of  the  point  upon  which  this  argu- 


ment turns  that  some  degree  of  confusion 
exists  as  to  the  real  province  of  sloyd.  Be- 
cause the  value  of  wood-working — its  many- 
sidedness  as  an  educational  factor — is  so 
emphasized,  the  fact  that  sloyd  includes 
''  all  manual  labor  arranged  on  pedagogical 
principles"  is  forgotten.  Sloyd  exhibits 
usually  include  some  twenty  or  more  neatly 
made  models, — attractive  enough,  it  is  true, 
but  with  little  about  them  to  convince  one 
of  their  educational  value.  Like  paper- 
cutting,  clay  work,  or  even  drawing,  sloyd 
in  w(x>d  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
school  course  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have 
very  definite  relations  to  the  purpose  for 
which  schools  are  established,  contributing 
somewhat  to  the  '<  development  of  various 
powers  and  qualities  valuable  in  after  life." 
I  do  not  propose  to  argue  this  case.  My 
chief  desire  in  writing  on  this  subject  is  to 
plead  that  this  hardly  naturalized  term  shall 
be  applied  understandingly, — that  we  shall 
remember  that  there  are  "  kinds  of  sloyd," 
and  that  now  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  shall  use  sloyd  as  to  bow 
we  shall  use  it  without  disturbing  the  equi- 
librium of  our  time-tables. 

I  apprehend  that  great  harm  has  been 
done  in  the  past  by  the  introduction  of  sub- 
jects into  our  schools  out  of  their  right  re- 
lations. With  all  that  can  be  said  for 
drawing,  unless  it  is  taught  with  all  that 
can  be  said  for  it  in  view,  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  become  a  formal  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence. I  have  heard  intelligent  people 
speak  of  form-work  as  nonsense,  but  form- 
work  that  secures  the  '<  codperation  of  hand, 
eye,  and  brain"  is  very  far  from  nonsense. 
So  far  as  I  am  informed  of  the  purpose  of 
Prof.  Saloman's  normal  school,  it  aims  to 
teach,  in  addition  to  sloyd  in  wood,  the  un- 
derlying pedagogical  principles  that  apply 
to  sloyd  of  every  kind,  so  that  throughout 
the  whole  school  the  subject  can  be  *'  rigbdy 
arranged  and  rightly  conducted  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  in  children  certain  qualities 
of  unconditional  value,  not  only  for  the 
school,  but  also,  and  before  all  else,  for  life." 
All  these  good  things  were  derived  from 
the  old-fashioned  schools.  Our  father$  got 
them  in  pursuing  a  somewhat  limited  course 
in  the  three  R's.  All  that  is  claimed  for 
this  manual  training  idea, — "  love  of  labor 
and,  as  a  direct  consequence,  industry  and 
persistence,  self-reliance,  exactness,  and  at- 
tentiveness," — all  of  these,  we  hear,  char- 
acterized the  age  that  had  no  peculiar  ad- 
vantages arranged  to  secure  them.  It  is 
important,  however,  not  to  forget  that  con- 
ditions of  living  have  changed  wonderfully 
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ID  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  children's 
opportunities  to  "  learn  by  doing "  out- 
side of  the  school- room  are  comparatively 
limited.  Pestalozzi's  vision  seems  to  have 
anticipated  our  needs,  and  we  are  finding  it 
necessary  <'to  put  the  whole  child  to 
school." — The  Student 
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TEACHIRS     MEETINGS. 


IT  is  but  proper  in  this  public  manner  to 
commend  the  teachers  for  the  interest 
manifested  in  their  work,  and  the  efforts 
made  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  better 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

In  this  preparation,  no  one  agency  is 
more  efficient  or  productive  of  so  much 
good  as  the  Teachers'  Meeting  which  takes 
place  every  two  weeks  during  the  school 
term,  and  the  carrying  on  of  a  regular  course 
of  study  under  the  direction  and  instruction 
of  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  High 
school. 

No  school  can  stand  still.  It  must  ad- 
vance or  go  backward.  So  teachers  cannot 
stand  stUl.  If  they  cease  to  grow  and 
gather  information,  to  add  daily  to  their 
fund  of  knowledge  to  be  drawn  upon  while 
imparting  instruction,  the  school  ceases  to 
move  forward.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
teachers  are  continually  gaining  knowledge, 
adding  new  truths,  obtaining  and  imparting 
new  ideas,  the  schools  are  all  the  while 
growing  better. 

This  voluntary  meeting  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  is  to  them  a  school  of  instruction, 
regularly  preparing  them  for  rendering  to 
the  district  more  efficient  work  from  year 
to  year.  These  meetings  should  receive,  as 
they  do  and  will,  from  the  Board  every  pos- 
sible encouragement,  and  all  proper  assist- 
ance. This  course  on  the  part  of  our 
teachers  encourages  the  Board,  and  is  a  jus- 
tification of  their  course  in  engaging  the 
same  corps  of  teachers  from  year  to  year. 
To  employ  new  teachers  each  term,  we 
could  not  introduce  or  keep  in  the  schools 
the  best  and  most  advanced  methods  of  in- 
struction. But  where  teachers  can  feel  reas- 
onably certain  that  so  long  as  they  honestly 
and  faithfully  do  their  duty,  they  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  district,  it  is  a  strong  induce- 
ment for  them  to  use  every  opportunity  for 
study  and  improvement,  to  inquire  into  and 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  to  put 
into  practice,  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  instruction  as  they  are   tried  and  ap- 


proved by  the  best  educators  in  the  world. 
This  course  has  done  more  to  make  the 
schools  of  Bellefonte  what  they  are  to  day 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  done  by  the 
authorities  of  the  district. 

PRIZES  TO  PUPILS. 

By  the  generosity  of  three  of  our  citizens, 
prizes  have  been  set  apart  to  be  awarded  to 
the  pupils  of  the  High  School  as  follows: 

1.  One  of  f  15  to  the  student  of  the  grad- 
uating class  who  shall  be  reported  as  ranking 
best  for  general  excellence  and  conduct  in 
the  whole  course  through  the  school. 

2.  A  prize  of  ^15  to  the  pupil  who  shall 
excel  in  recitation  or  declamation. 

3.  A  prize  of  f  20  to  the  student  who, 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course  of  study, 
shall  stand  the  best  examination  in  the  His- 
tory, Geography,  Government,  Resources 
and  Industries  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  last  prize  has  not  been  competed  for 
this  year,  because  neither  teachers,  directors 
nor  pupils  knew  enough  of  the  subjects  for 
which  it  was  offered. 

For  these  three  prizes,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  our  fellow  citizen,  Major 
Wm.  F.  Reynolds.  We  can  assure  him  that 
in  all  his  life  he  has  never  invested  money 
that  in  the  great  settlement  will  have  re* 
turned  so  much  interest,  or  been  productive 
of  so  great  good. 

The  public  schools  have  not,  up  to  this 
time,  received  either  the  attention  or  consid- 
eration from  generous  hearted  and  wealthy 
citizens  which  they  should  receive.  Col- 
leges and  other  educational  institutions  have 
b^n  established,  and  others  endowed  or  as- 
sisted by  men  of  wealth.  I  complain  not 
of  this.  They  have  accomplished  great  good, 
and  through  their  beneficence  many  a  noble 
boy  has  been  educated  and  trained  so  that 
he  has  become  a  glory  to  our  country  and 
an  honor  to  the  generation  in  which  he  lived. 

These  institutions,  however,  reach  only 
the  very  few.  They  must  have  their  Presi- 
dents, Trustees  or  Board  of  Directors.  Of- 
ten the  funds  by  which  they  were  founded 
are  expended  and  they  fail  to  accomplish 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  founded. 
These  things  could  never  happen  with  funds 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  public  school  dis- 
trict, or  expended  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  public  school  purposes.  Behind 
such  a  donation,  or  a  building  so  erected, 
you  have  the  district,  the  existence  of  which 
is  made  perpetual  by  law;  you  have  the 
Board  of  Directors  under  the  law,  elected  by 
the  people,  who  by  authority  of  the  law  levy 
and  collect  taxes  from  the  public  for  the 
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proper  care  of  the  building,  and  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed 
forever. 

Over  and  above  this,  however,  would 
stand  the  broad  fact  that  by  this  means  more 
of  the  absolutely  needy,  but  worthy,  ambit- 
ious, energetic,  high  minded  and  noble- 
hearted  boys  and  girls  would  be  reached, 
aided  in  their  struggle  in  life,  and  lifted  up 
and  fitted  for  the  higher  and  nobler  duties 
of  citizenship  in  our  great  Republic.  This 
subject  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
best  citizens  of  any  community. — From  Ad- 
dress of  D,  F.  Fortney,  Esq..,  President 
Belief onief  Pa.,  School  Board, 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


AT  the  season  of  the  year,  when  Commen- 
cement is  in  the  air,  says  the  New 
York  Worlds  it  is  very  much  the  custom  to 
challenge  College  education,  not  only  upon 
the  grounds  of  "  practical  "  worth,  but  upon 
grounds  of  scholarship  as  well.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  stupid  misunderstanding  in  the 
challenge,  and  still  more  in  the  citation  of 
illustrative  examples  in  support  of  it.  No 
college  undertakes  to  furnish  brains  to  its 
students.  Its  functions  are  to  train  such 
brains  as  young  men  bring  with  them.  No 
college  can  make  a  man  of  ability  of  a  youth 
who  has  no  ability,  and,  indeed,  no  college 
can  even  educate  a  man  without  his  own 
effort.  Every  man  who  is  educated  at  all  is 
self-educated.  Schools  and  colleges  are 
valuable  aids  to  him  in  the  work  of  self  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  he  and  not  they  who  must 
do  that  work.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
man  may  educate  himself  very  thoroughly 
without  the  aid  of  school  or  college ;  it  is 
also  true  that  with  the  aid  of  the  best  col- 
leges a  man  may  make  a  very  indifferent  job 
of  his  education.  But  neither  of  these 
truths  has  any  just  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
school  and  college  training.  To  the  earnest 
student  that  training  is  of  very  great  value  ; 
to  the  dolt,  the  dullard,  or  the  idle  fellow, 
nothing  is  of  any  effect  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing him  an  able  man.  Because  a  man  with 
no  musical  aptitude  may  take  lessons  on  the 
violin  from  the  best  masters  without  making 
a  musician  of  himself,  we  do  not  say  that 
the  tuition  of  such  masters  is  a  worthless 
thing.  Because  a  man  of  musical  genius 
may  learn  to  play  exquisitely  upon  the 
violin  without  any  lessons  at  all,  we  do  not 
reject  tuition  as  a  vain  thing.  It  b  time  to 
stop  talking  nonsense  upon  this  subject. 
The  colleges  furnish  favorable  conditions 


'  for  study.  The  earnest  student  who  is  wise 
will  avail  himself  of  those  advantages  if  he 
can  afford  them.  If  not,  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can  without  them.  The  student 
who  is  not  earnest  or  who  lacks  ability, 
affords  in  his  person  no  just  measure  of  the 
worth  of  a  college  training.  The  only  just 
complaint  of  the  colleges  is  that,  under 
the  four  class  system,  graduation  is  so 
strongly  presumed  that  they  grant  diplomas 
to  the  dull  and  the  bright,  the  industrious 
and  the  idle — within  certain  limits — with 
very  little  discrimination,  and  thus  give 
seeming  point  to  criticism  which  is  other- 
wise senseless. 


TO  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS.  ♦ 


BY  JOHN  Q.    STEWART. 


THE  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires the  Legislature  to  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Common- 
wealth above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be 
educated.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  system 
of  public  schools  now  in  operation  should 
be  maintained  and  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  it  must  be  improved 
and  made  more  thorough  and  efficient  so 
far  as  legal  enactments  can  aid  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  schools  must  be  supported  in 
part  by  the  State,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
the  Legislature  is  expressly  required  by  the 
fundamental  law  to  appropriate  at  least  one 
ipillion  dollars  annually  for  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
may  be  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  cannot 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
private  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  public  school 
system,  as  already  established,  is  dependent, 
in  some  measure,  upon  legislation ;  but  lib- 
eral as  are  these  constitutional  requirements 
and  statute  laws,  they  will  come  far  short  of 
the  purpose  intended  if  not  supplemented, 
strengthened  and  supported  by  other  agen- 
cies. Without  the  vital,  living  force  that 
comes  fi'om  the  earnest  and  united  co  oper- 
ation of  the  people  themselves,  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  legal  enactments,  how- 
ever wise  and  liberal  they  may  be  in  their 

*  An  address  delivered  Thursday,  August  TJth^ 
1 89 1,  by  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  of  the  Departmeot  of 
Public  Instruction,  before  the  Allegheny  Conatj 
Teachers'  Institute. 
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provisions,  can  avail  but  little  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  and  purposes  for  which 
they  were  passed. 

Legislation  has  its  proper  place  in  develop- 
ing, directing  and  protecting  the  public 
school  system,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  un- 
dervalued within  its  own  special  sphere  of 
operation,  but  in  a  higher  and  wider  field 
the  mission  of  all  good  citizens,  properly 
comprehended  and  exemplified  in  action,  is 
a  more  potent  and  reliable  factor  in  advanc- 
mg  the  cause  of  education. 

An  audience,  such  as  is  here  assembled, 
representing  by  its  teachers,  directors  and 
patrons  the  educational  interests  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  counties  in  this  Common- 
wealth, properly  appreciating  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  all  must  share  in  the  work 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  can  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  concerned,  materi- 
ally and  permanently  advance  the  interests 
of  the  public  schools.  What  may  not 
be  accomplished  by  such  a  body  of 
active,  earnest  workers  in  elevating  the 
public  schools  to  a  higher  plane,  and  at 
the  same  time  enlisting  in  this  work  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of 
children  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  schol- 
ars in  your  schools  ?  No  other  interest  out- 
side of  your  own  homes  has  such  a  claim 
upon  you.  No  other  interest  can  make 
SQch  a  strong  and  urgent  appeal  to  you. 
The  wealth  of  your  great  county,'  with  all  its 
productions,  and  of  your  populous  cities, 
with  their  marvelous  growth  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  known  the  world  over,  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  greater  treasure 
yon  have  in  your  children  and  in  the  possi- 
bilities which  are  yours  and  theirs,  reaching 
far  beyond  the  material  world  into  a  bound- 
less eternity. 

Under  the  legal  operation  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  Directors  are  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  Their  duties 
are  not  only  important,  but  are  imperative, 
and  in  too  many  instances  these  duties  are 
performed  in  a  perfunctory  and  indifferent 
manner.  School  Directors  not  fully  appre- 
ciating the  responsibility  of  their  official 
trust.  The  office  in  itself  is  a  most  respon- 
sible one,  and,  when  worthily  held,  brings 
to  the  holder  opportunities  for  doing  good 
that  should  stimulate  the  ambition  of  any 
man  who  may  aspire  to  render  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  county,  or  the  Commonwealth,  a 
service  that  will  compensate  him  with  an 
everlasting  reward. 

Viewed  from  every  point  of  comparison, 
the  interest  which  you  represent  as  Directors 


has  no  official  parallel.  You  are  in  a  sense 
the  guardians  of  the  children  who  come  to 
you  for  permission  to  enter  the  public 
schools.  You  are  authorized  to  determine 
the  number  and  location  of  the  school 
houses  required  in  your  respective  districts; 
to  select  sites  and  purchase  grounds  for 
school  buildings;  to  plan  and  build  and 
furnish  school  houses ;  and  to  have  full  con- 
trol of  all  school  property^  houses  and 
grounds,  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
your  districts ;  to  determine  into  which 
school  children  shall  be  admitted  and  to 
have  direct  general  supervision  of  all  the 
public  schoQls  in  the  district;  to  select 
and  employ  teachers  and  determine  their 
wages,  and  to  fix  the  length  of  the  annual 
term ;  to  levy  school  taxes  and  to  disburse 
the  funds  through  a  treasurer  appointed  by 
the  Board  ;  to  adopt  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  schools,  and  to  purchase  books  out 
of  the  district  funds  to  be  supplied  free  of 
cost  to  the  children. 

The  authority  and  powers  conferred  upon 
Directors  by  the  laws  governing  their  official 
action  need  not  be  fully  enumerated  here.. 
There  are  other  duties  devolving  upon  Direc- 
tors not  enjoined  by  law,but  which  are  just  as: 
important  and  in  a  sense  as  mandatory  as. 
those  which  are  expressly  provided  for  by 
statute. 

The  power  to  select  building  sites- 
impliedly  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Directors* 
to  procure  the  very  best  site,  the  most  eli- 
gible and  desirable  location  that  can  be 
procured,  not  the  most  uninviting,  inaccess* 
ible  and  cheapest.  The  authority  vested  inr 
*  Directors  to  build  school  houses  implies 
that  they  shall  do  all  for  the  children  in 
this  particular  that  the  means  of  the  district 
will  justify,  so  far  as  to  provide  a  good  com- 
fortable building,  well  lighted  and  heated, 
attractive  within,  and  having  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, substantially  and  comfortably 
furnished,  with  suitable  outbuildings — the 
neglect  of  which  duty  is  not  only  disgrace- 
ful but  almost  criminal  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  law  does  not  and  cannot  designate 
the  number  of  children  that  shall  constitute 
a  school,  but  wisely  leaves  all  such  inciden- 
tal questions  to  the  Directors;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to 
see  that  there  are  no  over-crowded  schools. 
Schools  must  be  graded  when  necessary  that 
the  scholars  may  be  properly  taught,  and 
that  no  injustice  be  done  to  teachers  by 
making  unreasonable  demands  upon  them. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  Directors 
should  have  no  personal  favors  to  confer,  no 
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proper  care  of  the  building,  and  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed 
forever. 

Over  and  above  this,  however,  would 
stand  the  broad  fact  that  by  this  means  more 
of  the  absolutely  needy,  but  worthy,  ambit- 
ious, energetic,  high  minded  and  noble- 
hearted  boys  and  girls  would  be  reached, 
aided  in  their  struggle  in  life,  and  lifted  up 
and  fitted  for  the  higher  and  nobler  duties 
of  citizenship  in  our  great  Republic.  This 
subject  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
best  citizens  of  any  community. — From  Ad- 
dress of  D,  F,  Fortney,  Esq,,  President 
Beiie/onte,  Pa.,  School  Board, 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 


AT  the  season  of  the  year,  when  Commen- 
cement is  in  the  air,  says  the  New 
York  World,  it  is  very  much  the  custom  to 
challenge  College  education,  not  only  upon 
the  grounds  of  "  practical  '*  worth,  but  upon 
grounds  of  scholarship  as  well.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  stupid  misunderstanding  in  the 
challenge,  and  still  more  in  the  citation  of 
illustrative  examples  in  support  of  it.  No 
college  undertakes  to  furnish  brains  to  its 
students.  Its  functions  are  to  train  such 
brains  as  young  men  bring  with  them.  No 
college  can  make  a  man  of  ability  of  a  youth 
who  has  no  ability,  and,  indeed,  no  college 
can  even  educate  a  man  without  his  own 
effort.  Every  man  who  is  educated  at  all  is 
self-educated.  Schools  and  colleges  are 
valuable  aids  to  him  in  the  work  of  self  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  he  and  not  they  who  must 
do  that  work.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
man  may  educate  himself  very  thoroughly 
without  the  aid  of  school  or  college ;  it  is 
also  true  that  with  the  aid  of  the  best  col- 
leges a  man  may  make  a  very  indifferent  job 
of  his  education.  But  neither  of  these 
truths  has  any  just  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
school  and  college  training.  To  the  earnest 
student  that  training  is  of  very  great  value  ; 
to  the  dolt,  the  dullard,  or  the  idle  fellow, 
nothing  is  of  any  effect  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing him  an  able  man.  Because  a  man  with 
no  musical  aptitude  may  take  lessons  on  the 
violin  from  the  best  masters  without  making 
a  musician  of  himself,  we  do  not  say  that 
the  tuition  of  such  masters  is  a  worthless 
thing.  Because  a  man  of  musical  genius 
may  learn  to  play  exquisitely  upon  the 
violin  without  any  lessons  at  all,  we  do  not 
reject  tuition  as  a  vain  thing.  It  is  time  to 
stop  talking  nonsense  upon  this  subject. 
The  colleges  furnish  favorable  conditions 


for  study.  The  earnest  student  who  is  wise 
will  avail  himself  of  those  advantages  if  he 
can  afford  them.  If  not,  he  will  do  the 
best  he  can  without  them.  The  student 
who  is  not  earnest  or  who  lacks  ability, 
affords  in  his  person  no  just  measure  of  the 
worth  of  a  college  training.  The  only  just 
complaint  of  the  colleges  is  that,  under 
the  four  class  system,  graduation  is  so 
strongly  presumed  that  they  grant  diplomas 
to  the  dull  and  the  bright,  the  industrious 
and  the  idle — within  certain  limits — with 
very  little  discrimination,  and  thus  give 
seeming  point  to  criticism  which  is  other- 
wise senseless. 


TO  DIRECTORS  AND  TEACHERS.* 


BY  JOHN  Q.    STEWART. 


THE  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
quires the  Legislature  to  make  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thor- 
ough and  efficient  system  of  public  schools, 
wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Common- 
wealth above  the  age  of  six  years  may  be 
educated.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  system 
of  public  schools  now  in  operation  should 
be  maintained  and  supported  by  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  it  must  be  improved 
and  made  more  thorough  and  efficient  so 
far  as  legal  enactments  can  aid  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  schools  must  be  supported  in 
part  by  the  State,  and  with  this  end  in  view 
the  Legislature  is  expressly  required  by  the 
fundamental  law  to  appropriate  at  least  one 
ipillion  dollars  annually  (or  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth  who 
may  be  entitled  to  school  privileges  in  their 
respective  districts,  and  the  money  raised 
for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  cannot 
be  used  for  the  support  of  any  sectarian  or 
private  school. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  public  school 
system,  as  already  established,  is  dependent, 
in  some  measure,  upon  legislation ;  but  lib- 
eral as  are  these  constitutional  requirements 
and  statute  laws,  they  will  come  far  short  of 
the  purpose  intended  if  not  supplementedt 
strengthened  and  supported  by  other  agen- 
cies. Without  the  vital,  living  force  that 
comes  from  the  earnest  and  united  co  oper- 
ation of  the  people  themselves,  in  their  re- 
spective localities,  legal  enactments,  how- 
ever wise  and  liberal  they  may  be  in  their 

*  An  addre&s  delivered  Thursday,  August  37tb» 
1 89 1,  by  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  before  the  Allegheny  Couatj 
Teachers'  Institute. 
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provisions,  can  avail  but  little  in  accom- 
plishing the  results  and  purposes  for  which 
they  were  passed. 

Legislation  has  its  proper  place  in  develop- 
ing, directing  and  protecting  the  public 
school  system,  and  is  by  no  means  to  be  un« 
dervalued  within  its  own  special  sphere  of 
operation,  but  in  a  higher  and  wider  field 
the  mission  of  all  good  citizens,  properly 
comprehended  and  exemplified  in  action,  is 
a  more  potent  and  reliable  factor  in  advance 
iog  the  cause  of  education. 

An  audience,  such  as  is  here  assembled, 
representing  by  its  teachers,  directors  and 
patrons  the  educational  interests  of  one  of 
the  most  populous  counties  in  this  Common- 
wealth, properly  appreciating  the  great  re- 
spoDsibility  which  all  must  share  in  the  work 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  can  by 
the  united  efforts  of  all  concerned,  materi- 
ally and  permanently  advance  the  interests 
of  the  public  schools.  What  may  not 
be  accomplished  by  such  a  body  of 
active,  earnest  workers  in  elevating  the 
public  schools  to  a  higher  plane,  and  at 
the  same  time  enlisting  in  this  work  the  co- 
operation and  sympathy  of  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  thousands  of 
children  whose  names  are  enrolled  as  schol- 
ars in  your  schools?  No  other  interest  out- 
side of  your  own  homes  has  such  a  claim 
npon  jou.  No  other  interest  can  make 
SQch  a  strong  and  urgent  appeal  to  you. 
The  wealth  of  your  great  county,'  with  all  its 
productions,  and  of  your  populous  cities, 
with  their  marvelous  growth  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  known  the  world  over,  can- 
not be  compared  with  the  greater  treasure 
you  have  in  your  children  and  in  the  possi- 
bilities which  are  yours  and  theirs,  reaching 
far  beyond  the  material  world  into  a  bound- 
less eternity. 

Under  the  legal  operation  of  the  public 
school  system,  the  Directors  are  the  chosen 
representatives  of  the  people.  Their  duties 
are  not  only  important,  but  are  imperative, 
and  in  too  many  instances  these  duties  are 
performed  in  a  perfunctory  aod  indifferent 
manner,  School  Directors  not  fully  appre- 
ciating the  responsibility  of  their  official 
trust.  The  office  in  itself  is  a  most  respon- 
sible one,  and,  when  worthily  held,  brings 
to  the  holder  opportunities  for  doing  good 
that  should  stimulate  the  ambition  of  any 
man  who  may  aspire  to  render  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  county,  or  the  Commonwealth,  a 
service  that  will  compensate  him  with  an 
everlasting  reward. 

Viewed  from  every  point  of  comparison, 
the  interest  which  you  represent  as  Directors 


has  no  official  parallel.  You  are  in  a  sense 
the  guardians  of  the  children  who  come  to 
you  for  permission  to  enter  the  public 
schools.  You  are  authorized  to  determine 
the  number  and  location  of  the  school 
houses  required  in  your  respective  districts; 
to  select  sites  and  purchase  grounds  for 
school  buildings;  to  plan  and  build  and 
furnish  school  houses ;  and  to  have  full  con- 
trol of  all  school  property^  houses  and 
grounds,  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
your  districts ;  to  determine  into  which 
school  children  shall  be  admitted  and  to 
have  direct  general  supervision  of  all  the 
public  schoQls  in  the  district;  to  select 
and  employ  teachers  and  determine  their 
wages,  and  to  fix  the  length  of  the  annual 
term  ;  to  levy  school  taxes  and  to  disburse 
the  funds  through  a  treasurer  appointed  by 
the  Board  ;  to  adopt  the  books  to  be  used 
in  the  schools,  and  to  purchase  books  out 
of  the  district  funds  to  be  supplied  free  of 
cost  to  the  children. 

The  authority  and  powers  conferred  upon 
Directors  by  the  laws  governing  their  official 
action  need  not  be  fully  enumerated  here. 
There  are  other  duties  devolving  upon  Direc- 
tors not  enjoined  by  law, but  which  are  just  as: 
important  and  in  a  sense  as  mandatory  as. 
those  which  are  expressly  provided  for  by 
statute. 

The  power  to  select  building  sites- 
impliedly  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Directors* 
to  procure  the  very  best  site,  the  most  eli- 
gible and  desirable  location  that  can  be 
procured,  not  the  most  uninviting,  inaccess* 
ible  and  cheapest.  The  authority  vested  m 
*  Directors  to  build  school  houses  implies 
that  they  shall  do  all  for  the  children  in 
this  particular  that  the  means  of  the  district 
will  justify,  so  far  as  to  provide  a  good  com- 
fortable building,  well  lighted  and  heated, 
attractive  within,  and  having  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, substantially  and  comfortably 
furnished,  with  suitable  outbuildings — the 
neglect  of  which  duty  is  not  only  disgrace- 
ful but  almost  criminal  in  too  many  dis- 
tricts of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  law  does  not  and  cannot  designate 
the  number  of  children  that  shall  constitute 
a  school,  but  wisely  leaves  all  such  inciden- 
tal questions  to  the  Directors;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Directors  to 
see  that  there  are  no  over-crowded  schools. 
Schools  must  be  graded  when  necessary  that 
the  scholars  may  be  properly  taught,  and 
that  no  injustice  be  done  to  teachers  by 
making  unreasonable  demands  upon  them. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  Directors 
should  have  no  personal  favors  to  confer,  no> 
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friends  to  reward  nor  enemies  to  punish,  but 
should  have  in  mind  a  high  ideal  of  what  a 
school  ought  to  be,  and  without  favor  or 
prejudice  employ  only  the  best  qualified 
teachers,  remembering  that  the  schools  are 
for  the  children,  and  keeping  always  in 
mind  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
discharge  of  every  official  duty  which  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

There  are  many  ways  of  showing  to  the 
children  and  the  teachers  that  you  are  in 
cordial  sympathy  with  them,  but  an  unmis- 
takable test  of  an  advanced  educational 
sentiment,  and  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a 
district  is  progressing  and  prpgressive,  is 
to  be  found  in  good  school  houses,  long 
school  terms,  and  well*paid  teachers.  School 
houses  that  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
public  a  generation  past,  do  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  to-day.  Houses  ought  to 
be  better  and  must  be  better  in  every  way 
than  they  were  when  our  school  system  was 
in  the  experimental  stage  of  its  existence. 
In  this  particular,  Directors  will  do  well  to 
note  the  improvements  of  modern  homes 
and  see  that  the  school  houses  to  be  erected 
shall  bear  favorable  contrast  with  them,  so 
far  as  it  is  prac«:icable  to  do  so ;  not  over- 
looking, in  a  single  instance,  provisions  for 
6uch  sanitary  comforts  and  conveniences  as 
are  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  scholars  and  teachers  in  a  well- 
regulated  school. 

In  the  relative  order  of  counties  in  the 
State  made  by  comparison  of  the  length  of 
the  term  for  the  school  year  ending  in  June, 
1890,  the  county  of  Allegheny  stands  third, 
only  two  others  having  a  longer  average 
term  than  your  county,  which  was  nine  and 
seven- hundredth  months.  The  average  sal- 
ary paid  to  the  men  employed  was  sixty- 
one  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  and  to  the  wo- 
men forty  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The 
relative  order  in  reference  to  the  salaries 
paid,  the  average  wages  by  counties,  places 
Allegheny  county  first  as  to  the  men  and 
second  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  women. 
This  in  itself  is  certainly  very  gratifying  and 
deserving  of  commendation,  but  you  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  comparisons 
drawn  from  these  county  averages  include 
the  term  of  the  schools,  and  wages  also  of 
the  Principals  of  the  schools,  in  both  the 
large  cities  located  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  county,  and  all  the  boroughs 
also,  with  fairly  long  terms  and  good  pay  for 
teachers. 

Not  including  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  City  in  a  similar  average,  such  a 
summary  would  show  a  perceptible  reduction 


in  both  the  average  term  and  wages  of  the 
county  districts,  and  a  corresponding  lower 
relative  standing  than  appears  from  the  re- 
port as  published.  There  were  thirteen  dis- 
tricts in  the  county  of  Allegheny  having  an 
annual  term  of  only  six  months,  which  is  the 
minimum  fixed  by  law  for  the  school  year 
ending  June,  1891,  and  twenty- three  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  salaries  paid  were  below 
forty  dollars  a  month,  and  in  a  majority  of 
these  districts  the  schools  were  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  term  with  money  in  the  district 
treasury,  in  some  instances  sufficient  to 
have  paid  for  two  additional  months'  school, 
and  in  none  of  these  districts  was  the  tax 
rate  for  school  purposes  anywhere  near  the 
maximum,  but  in  most  was  quite  below  the 
average  in  the  State  at  large. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  there  can  be  no  valid  ex- 
cuse whatever  for  continuing  this  policy. 
The  terms  in  the  districts  which  last  year 
provided  for  only  six  months  school,  should 
be  increased  and  the  wages  of  teacheis 
should  be  more  liberal.  The  State  appro- 
priation of  two  million  dollars  for  last  year 
has  been  increased  to  five  million  dollars  for 
the  current  year  ending  in  June,  1892, 
the  payment  of  which  will  begin  after  that 
date,  the  appropriation  for  which  warrants 
are  now  going  out  being  that  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1891 ;  and  from  this  time  forth 
the  County  of  Allegheny  should  not  have 
within  its  boundaries  a  single  district  with 
only  a  minimum  school  term  of  six  months, 
nor  a  man  or  woman  employed  as  a  teacher 
for  less  than  forty  dollars  a  month.  Indeed 
there  should  be  few  such  short  term  districts 
hereafter  in  the  State  at  large.  The  State 
has  done  its  part  in  this  direction  at  least  to 
make  the  public  school  system  more  thor- 
ough and  efficient  in  its  operation,  and  is 
making  no  unreasonable  demand  of  the 
Directors  in  expecting  them  as  representa- 
tives of  their  respective  districts  to  provide 
school  facilities  and  build  school  houses  that 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age,  to 
have  longer  terms,  and  to  employ  teacher 
who  are  well  qualified  for  their  professional 
duties  and  who  will  receive  honest  and  ade- 
quate compensation  for  the  services  required 
of  them. 

These  are  some  of  the  practical  questions 
you  are  called  upon  to  determine,  and  upon 
your  determination  in  favor  of  an  advance 
along  the  whole  line  popular  verdict  will  re- 
cord its  approval.  The  opportunities  which 
are  yours  to-day  must  be  improved  now  or 
they  are  gone  forever.  Many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  your  schools  this  year  will  give 
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place  to  others  the  next,  and  they  who  go 
out  of  the  schools  will  take  from  you  not 
only  the  opportunity  of  service  to  them,  but 
will  place  upon  you  a  personal  accountabil- 
ity for  what  you  may  have  failed  to  do 
through  neglect  or  indifference,  and  for 
which  you  are  or  may  be  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible. 

I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  you,  as  Di- 
rectors, the  great  responsibility  of  the 
official  trust  which  you  have  accepted,  and 
have  merely  referred  to  the  unlimited  op- 
portunities for  doing  good  which  are  yours 
to  improve  as  your  judgment  and  conscience 
shall  determine.  You  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  suggestions  made  in  the  line  of 
your  duties,  and  your  presence  here  this 
afternoon  is  a  very  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  interest  you  have  in  the  welfare  of  the 
public  schools.  Leave  nothing  undone 
within  your  power  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  which  every  patriot  and  citi- 
zen of  this  Commonwealth  is  concerned. 
Do  for  the  children  of  this  generation  what 
you  would  have  them  do  for  the  next,  actu- 
ated now  and  always  by  a  spirit  of  true  de- 
votion and  loyal  service  to  the  common 
cause  in  which  you  have  enlisted  and  which 
is  your  privilege  and  duty  to  promote,  as 
the  official  guardians  of  a  most  sacred  trust. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

What  has  been  said  to  the  Directors  pres- 
ent in  certain  lines,  emphasizing  their  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  and  fidelity  to 
trust,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Teacher's 
profession.  The  Teacher  is  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  forces  that  constitute 
the  factors  upon  which  the  Commonwealth 
must  rely  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

More  is  expected  and  demanded  of  the 
public  schools  to-day  than  ever  before,  and 
to  meet  these  growing  demands  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  requires  of  the  Teachers 
a  higher  standard  of  qualifications  from 
year  to  year.  Teachers,  as  well  as  Direc- 
tors, roust  dignify  their  office  by  a  faithful 
and  conscientious  performance  of  its  duties, 
in  order  to  succeed  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sion. No  teacher  should  be  satisfied  to 
hold  as  a  credential  for  several  successive 
years  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  author- 
ized by  law,  and  although  scholastic  attain- 
ments are  enumerated  with  the  essential  and 
indispensable  qualifications,  scholarship 
alone  will  not  insure  a  teacher's  success. 
Other  qualities,  moral  and  social,  are  no  less 
essentia.  Professional  zeal,  earnestnefs, 
patience,  love  for  the  work  and  for  the 
children,  are  characteristic  of  the  really  suc- 


cessful teacher,  and  contribute  in  a  great 
measure  to  his  success.  A  Teacher's  exam- 
ple is  a  potent  element  in  his  work.  Pre- 
cepts may  be  forgotten,  but  the  daily  asso- 
ciation of  teacher  and  scholars,  impressed 
by  kindly  deeds,  and  sympathy  exemplified 
in  the  consistent  Christian  character  of  an 
instructor,  will  be  to  the  scholar  a  living 
and  lasting  inspiration. 

The  God-given  privilege  of  teaching  chil- 
dren cannot  be  lightly  regarded  from  any 
point  of  view.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
Teacher's  profession  for  persons  who  are  in* 
different  or  antagonistic  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  the  people  of  this  land.  The 
changing  conditions  of  things,  as  you  may 
all  observe,  are  forcing  upon  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  this  country  vital  issues  af-* 
fecting  the  moral,  social  and  political  char* 
acter  of  the  government.  As  Teachers  you 
must  be  prepared  to  take  a  firm  stand  ia 
support  of  the  principles  that  assert  them* 
selves  in  defense  of  the  right  and  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  wrong,  wherever  you  may, find 
these  forces  in  conflict.  You  have  volun- 
tarily assumed  duties  that  place  upon  you  a 
most  solemn  obligation  to  do  what  truth, 
morality  and  justice  require  of  you.  If  you 
have  carefully  studied  the  signs  of  the  times, 
you  will  readily  understand  what  the  situa* 
tion  demands,  honestly  and  fairly  demands, 
of  the  public  schools  of  this  time. 

When  you  consider  the  effect  produced  by 
the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  this 
country  from  year  to  year,  augmented  largely 
by  an  incongruous  element  indifferent  in 
many  instances,  and  antagonistic  in  others, 
to  American  ideas  and  American  institu- 
tions, you  can  see  what  a  stupendous  bur- 
den is  laid  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  population  of  our  own  Common- 
wealth has  increased  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand  annually  during  the  last 
decade.  We  now  have  a  population  of  over 
five  millions,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and. The  county  of  Allegheny  has  now 
over  half  a  million  people  residing  within 
its  territorial  limits — an  increase  of  almost 
two  hundred  thousand;  making  a  gain  of 
fifty- five  per  cent,  in  its  population  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Such  facts  as  these  are  sug- 
gestive, not  to  teachers  only,  but  to  all  who 
are  and  must  be  deeply  concerned  in  the 
moral  and  educational  welfare  of  our 
country.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  to  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens 
that  the  public  school,  above  all  other 
secular  agencies,  is  the  great  safeguard  of 
the  republic. 

The  State  clearly  has  the  right  to  pre- 
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scribe  the  subjects  that  shall  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools,  and  to  enforce,  by 
its  local  authorities  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, the  study  of  such  subj^'cts  as  may  be 
designated  by  law;  and  Directors  may,  of 
their  own  option,  supplement  these  by  re- 
quiring such  additional  studies  to  be  pur- 
sued as  the  advancement  of  the  several 
school  districts,  under  their  official  jurisdic- 
tion, may  require.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
prescribed  maximum  limit  to  the  studies  that 
may  be  required  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  public  schools,  and  no  limita- 
tions within  the  reasonable  re  quirements  of 
the  schools  themselves  are  placed  upon  them 
by  State  regulations.  On  the  contrary,  the 
local  Boards,  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  who  are  directly  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  schools,  may  greatly  ex- 
pand their  operation,  but  they  cannot  con- 
sistently restrict  and  curtail  and  hamper  the 
schools  in  their  scope  and  usefulness  and 
purpose  by  neglecting  or  failing  to  comply 
with  the  laws  governing  the  operation  of 
the  system  to  the  extent  of  its  minimum 
provisions.  There  must  be  no  failure,  ne- 
glect or  non-compliance  in  this  particular 
on  the  part  of  Teachers  and  Directors,  if  the 
schools  are  to  be  made  as  thorough  and  ef- 
ficient as  the  State  requires  they  shall  be. 

Teachers  are  called  upon,  in  their  legiti- 
mate lines  of  work,  to  give  temperance  in- 
struction to  all  the  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  law  makes  it. the  duty  of  the 
Directors  to  introduce  the  study  as  a  legal 
branch,  coming  within  the  minimum  studies 
expressly  designated  by  an  act  of  Assembly. 
If  there  were  no  such  law  upon  the  statute 
book,  a  sincere  and  sympathetic  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  children  ought  to  prompt 
both  Teachers  and  Directors,  as  a  plain 
moral  duty,  to  emphasize  such  instruction  as 
the  law  now  requires,  and  the  right  impulses 
of  the  people  should  inspire  them  to  give 
their  hearty  and  earnest  co-operation  in  all 
the  efforts  called  into  activity  to  advance  a 
cause  which  has  such  direct  and  urgent 
claims  upon  all  good  citizens.  Such  obli- 
gations as  these  cannot  safely  be  shirked  nor 
evaded  by  any  man  or  woman  whose  duty 
it  is  to  serve  the  public  as  a  school  officer  or 
teacher.  The  duties  thus  enjoined  should 
be  discharged  fearlessly,  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously under  all  circumstances,  and 
with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
results,  far-reaching  in  their  influence,  to  be 
produced  by  such  fidelity  and  service  in  be- 
half of  the  children. 

The  function  of  the  public  school,  as  it  is 
understood  to  day,  is  bringing  within  its 


range  of  instruction,  moral  and  patriotic 
questions  involving  the  welfare  of  the  people 
and  the  perpetuity  of  the  government,  that 
were  not  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  twenty  or  twenty- five 
years  3^2:0.  The  same  conditions  do  not 
exist.  The  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
are  greater  than  ever  before.  The  rapid 
growth  of  cities  aggregating  millions  of 
people  and  composed  in  part  of  a  hetero- 
geneous element  of  different  nationalities,  is 
suggestive  of  govermental,  social,  educa- 
tional and  moral  problems,  which  are  chal- 
lenging the  wisest  statesmanship  for  solution. 

In  such  a  crisis,  the  public  schools,  ia 
charge  of  teachers  properly  trained  and  fit- 
ted for  their  duties  by  experience  and 
qualifications,  liberally  supported  by  Sute 
and  local  authorities,  are  confessedly  the 
greatest  safeguards  of  the  peace,  prosperity 
and  perpetuity  of  the  nation.  The  free 
public  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  purely 
American  sentiment,  and  the  system  is  al- 
ready so  interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
government  as  to  be  a  component  part  of 
its  organizatiom.  If  the  common  school, 
the  free  school  of  the  masses,  should  cease 
to  exist,  the  government  itself  coiiid  not 
long  survive  as  a  republic.  All  these  varied 
interests,  affecting  the  moral,  political,  edu- 
cational and  social  conditions  of  the  people, 
are  as  clearly  allied  to  the  welfare  of  the 
government  as  to  the  domestic  tranqailiity 
which  brings  to  the  family  life  the  peace  and 
pleasure  enjoyed  in  happy  homes. 

Intelligent  citizenship,  one  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  free  government  in  which  the 
people  are  sovereigns  rather  than  subjects, 
can  continue  to  be  the  proud  boast  of 
Americans  only  where  the  public  school  is 
doing  its  legitimate  work.  The  duty  of  the 
hour  is  calling  for  a  firmer  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  public  school 
system,  loyal  service  to  its  urgent  require- 
ments, a  more  liberal  support  of  its  policy, 
and  a  more  general  and  substantial  sym- 
pathy for  the  teachers. 

Nothing  is  demanded  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely required  to  give  to  your  children  such 
an  education  as  the  public  schools  should 
offer  to  every  boy  and  girl  who  may  choose 
to  accept  of  the  privilege  granted.  One  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  the  friends  of  the 
public  schools  in  this  connection  is  to  study 
the  situation  as  it  is,  in  order  to  know  what 
is  actually  required  of  the  individual  citizen 
in  his  relation  to  the  government,  and  to 
the  schools  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  general  intelligence  among  the 
people.     There  are  responsibilities  resting 
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tipon  every  man  and  woman,  and  duties  de- 
manded of  every  one,  however  humble  may 
be  his  rank  or  obscure  the  station  which  he 
occupies  in  the  battle-line  of  the  conflict. 
Sound  morals,  industrious,  honest  and  intel- 
ligent citizenship,  with  firm  religious  con 
vtctions  on  the  part  of  the  people,  are  the 
elements  that  contribute  to  a  nation's  true 
greatness  and  lasting  prosperity. 

The  measure  of  greatness  and  of  promi- 
nence and  of  honorable  distinction  that  has 
iallen  to  the  lot  of  our  nation  among  the 
governments  of  the  world,  what  it  how  is 
and  all  that  is  promised,  have  come  to  it 
and  will  come  b^use  of  these  characteris- 
tics of  its  people,  not  because  of  its  increas- 
ing population  or  material  wealth.  Let  us 
not  mistake  the  aims  and  purposes  and  func- 
tions of  the  public  schools,  nor  fail  to  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  our  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  performance  of  our  duties, 
and  in  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  that 
have  a  claim  upon  us  in  promoting  the  wel- 
ixn  of  the  schools.  As  faithful  and  con- 
scientious Teachers,  the  highest  moral  esti- 
mate you  can  place  upon  your  services  will 
not  reach  beyond  the  dignity  i^nd  usefulness 
of  your  calling.  Next  to  tlie  parent,  your 
relation  to  the  children  is  a  most  sacred  re- 
lation. The  daily  lives  of  the  children  are 
influenced  and  characters  developed,  not  so 
much  by  what  a  Teacher  says  or  does,  as  by 
what  he  is.  Keep  in  mind  this  thought, 
and  remember,  all  of  you,  in  whatever 
capacity  you  are  called  upon  to  render  ser- 
vice for  the  children,  whether  as  a  Teacher, 
Director,  or  Patron  of  the  public  schools, 
that  the  opportunity  which  in  God's  provi- 
dence is  yours  to-day  is  a  time  of  seed -sow- 
ing of  which  all  eternity  will  be  the  harvest. 
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THOSE  studies  which  tend  to  prepare  our 
farm  children  to  be  intelligent  agricul- 
turists must  be  in  our  country  schools. 
Teachers  will  be  benefited  by  clearing  the 
field  of  superfluous  books,  and  enabling 
them  to  use  their  senses  in  original  observa- 
tion and  investigation.  The  simplest 
methods  in  education  are  invariably  best.  I 
remember  one  school  only  in  which  the 
teacher,  a  pupil  of  Agassiz,  used  this  abso- 
lute simplicity,  which  to  me  seemed  the 
perfection  of  teaching.  He  laid  before  each 
of  the  children  a  plant — roots,  flowers, 
stems,  leaves — ^just  as  it  was  pulled  from  the 
soil.  "Now  examine  it,*'  he  said,  "and 
tell  me  all  you  see."     The  plant  was  thor- 


oughly studied  and  named.  They  were 
then  sent  home  to  make  research  further, 
and  to  report  next  day  what  they  could 
discover.  The  second  study  of  the  same 
plant  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  The  children 
had  been  in  the  woods  pulling  specimens 
and  making  careful  observations.  This 
should  be  the  universal  method  of  study.  I 
do  not  imagine  that  the  school  garden 
system  will  prevent  folly  in  teaching ;  but 
its  whole  tendency  will  be  to  bring  the  pupil 
into  contact  with  nature,  and  compel  the 
study  of  things  as  they  are.  The  children 
will  grow  their  own  object  lessons.  Pre- 
eminently the  children  should  study  native 
plants,  such  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
surrounding  country. 

The  teacher  should  be  allowed  not  only  a 
certain  portion  of  each  day  for  outdoor 
study,  but  all  needed  time  for  taking  pupils 
to  the  woods  and  wild  places  to  collect  the 
plants  native  to  the  region.  The  search  for 
these,  as  well  as  the  study  of  those  found, 
will  constitute  education.  Asa  Gray  was  a 
product  of  just  such  work.  It  will  create 
mental  enthusiasm ;  the  curse  of  book  edu- 
cation is  mental  ponderosity.  Such  educa- 
tion will  spread  to  the  homes  of  the  child- 
ren; parents  will  become  co-laborers.  They 
will  turn  out  to  aid  them.  Each  parent  will 
be  proud  to  know  that  his  child  is  notable 
for  investigation.  I  do  not  venture  to 
touch  on  the  richness  of  the  field,  the  vol- 
umes that  will  be  opened.  If  I  were  to 
mention  one  item,  it  would  be  light  thrown 
on  every-day  things,  the  charm  thrown  about 
the  commonest  plant.  What  a  new  world 
to  a  child  this  becomes  when  he  sees  that 
potentillas  and  strawberries  are  cousins,  and 
strawberries,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apri- 
cots, blackberries,  are  all  of  one  family  ori- 
gin !  But  there  is  most  to  be  said  of  the  very 
practical  nature  of  such  study.  It  all  tells 
on  home  life.  It  all  goes  to  make  farm  life 
interesting.  It  all  leads  in  the  way  of  en- 
abling a  child  to  be  a  better  agriculturist 
and  a  happier  person.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  the  very  best  result  of  nature 
study  in  a  natural  manner,  is  moral  devel- 
opment. When  you  bring  a  child  face  to 
face  with  divine  thoughts,  you  will  be  sur& 
to  see  higher  moral  conviction  working  out 
into  higher  moral  life. 

When  Agassiz  was  at  Penikese,  he  said  to 
his  pupils:  "You  must  be  reverent  before 
Nature.  Here  is  the  work  of  God,  and  He 
is  now  at  work.  It  is  not  a  place  for  folly." 
This  feeling  toward  the  universe  is  the  finest 
work  of  science.  I  find  that  the  study  of 
chemistry  and  physics  in  the  laboratory,  and 
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of  botany  and  zodlogy  and  entomology  in 
the  fields,  steadily  strengthens  the  character 
of  my  children.  Books  are  looked  upon 
only  as  references,  mere  tallies  and  memo- 
randa. The  real  theme  of  study  is  nature, 
and  every  moment  more  clearly  they  see  pur- 
pose in  nature.  I  know  nothing  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  young  soul  walking  up  to  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  Holy  Will  working  for  bet- 
terment in  all  things,  and  to  his  own  ability 
to  work  on  the  same  lines.  With  all  our 
boasting  we  are  still  in  no  one  thing  more 
lacking  in  wisdom  of  expenditure  and  true 
economy  than  in  our  method  of  equipping 
schools.  It  will  pay  to  engage  good  teach- 
ers and  bold  them  at  a  just  price ;  but  the 
utmost  pittance  paid  to  a  stupid  and  half- 
bred  person  is  sheer  waste.  In  no  way 
could  we  more  substantially  throw  away 
money  than  on  an  ignoramus.  We  need  a 
totally  new  method  of  preparing  our  com- 
mon school  teachers  for  their  work.  Until 
that  method  is  set  in  operation,  I  see  no 
better  plan  to  make  the  system  do  what  is 
now  expected  of  the  teacher.  The  school 
garden  will  do  that — give  enthusiasm,  and 
win  the  pupil  forward  in  spite  of  unequipped 
leaders. — Christian  Eegister. 


THREE  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 


FROM  AN  OLD  GERMAN  PAPER. 


THERE  was  once  a  Christian  schoolmas- 
ter at  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  of  whom  Ste- 
phen Shultz  speaks  in  his  '<  Providence  of 
God,'*  who  easily  contrived  to  keep  his 
numerous  schools  in  the  best  order,  for  he 
had  provided  himself  with  three  constant  as- 
sistants. Faith,  Prayer,  and  Patience.  Such 
a  schoolmaster  as  that  at  Cairo,  and 
who  would  not  without  these  assistants  sup- 
erintend his  school  a  single  day,  was  Jere- 
miah Flatt,  private  teacher  at  Stuttgard,  on 
whom  many  a  heart  now  thinks  with  sincere 
and  grateful  affection.  This  good  man,  in 
his  toilsome  office,  was  always  cheerful  and 
happy ;  and  after  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  of  a  teacher,  had  time  enough  left  out 
of  school  hours  to  be  a  father  to  the  poor 
children,  a  counsellor  and  peace-maker 
among  families,  an  ageeable  companion,  and 
a  guide  in  the  way  of  Heaven.  Many  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned  of  what  old 
Flatt  effected  in  his  school  with  his  three 
assistants,  sometimes  without  raising  his 
finger.     We  will  mention  one. 

"  I  was,"  he  relates  in  old  age,  ''I  was 
for  more  than  fifty  years  superintendent  of 


the  orphan  house,  and  had  a  roona  full  of 
children  to  instruct.  Every  morning  I  used 
to  pray  for  patience  and  meekness.  Once 
while  walking  up  and  down  among  my 
scholars,  I  ol^rved  a  boy  of  twelve  years 
old  who  leaned  upon  the  table  with  both  el- 
bows. I  reproved  him  for  it  being  im- 
proper, and  jnoved  on.  When  I  passed  him 
again,  he  was  again  leaning  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  table,  for  which  I  a  sec- 
ond time  reproved  him.  He  obeyed  this 
time  for  a  moment,  but  when  I  came  to  him 
a  third  time,  I  found  him  insolently  lean- 
ing still,  and  read  in  his  countenapce  a 
contempt  of  my  reproof.  Now  the  gall  was 
stirred  in  me;  I  checked  myself,  however, 
immediately,  and  prayed  to  Gkxl :  *  Make 
me  patient  toward  this  child,  as  Thou  art 
patient  toward  me,  an  old  child.'  My  an- 
ger was  at  once  allayed,  I  was  composed 
and  silent,  and  proceeded  in  my  instructioo. 
The  boy  remained  in  the  same  impudent 
posture,  but  I  heeded  him  not.  After 
school  I  called  him  to  me,  and  meanwhile  I 
prayed,  before  he  came,  for  wisdom  and 
meekness.  He  came  up  in  a  noisy,  rude 
manner,  shutting  the  door  after  him  with 
great  violence.  '  Why  did  yooslam  the  door 
to?'  I  asked.  'I  did  not  slam  it/  he  an- 
swered insolently.  'Indeed  you  did  slam 
it,'  said  I.  '  No,  I  did  not  slam  it.'  I  now 
went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
asked  him  in  a  mild  tone :  '  Do  you  know, 
my  son,  whom  you  offend,  and  against 
whom  you  sin  ?  Not  against  me  do  you  sin, 
but  against  your  Saviour,  who  has  never 
done  you  harm.  Reflect!  Why  do  yoa 
thus  ?'  The  boy's  heart  was  broken  ;  he  be- 
gan to  weep,  and  with  sobs  asked  my  par- 
don for  his  wicked  conduct.  ^I  had/  said 
he,  'resolved  to-day  industriously  to  pro- 
voke you  by  disobedience  until  you  should 
strike  me.  This,  I  supposed,  would  pain 
yoi;  more  than  it  would  pain  me.  I  beg 
you  will  forgive  me;  I  will  never  do  so 
again  as  long  as  I  live.'  And  when  he  con- 
tinued to  entreat  further,  I  now  repre- 
sented to  him  how  wicked  his  conduct  had 
been,  and  let  him  go  with  the  assruance  that 
I  had  already  forgiven  him.  He  went  away, 
however,  inconsolable. 

<'  In  the  afternoon  when  I  had  finished 
my  instructions  in  the  other  classes,  and  was 
alone  in  my  chamber  in  the  evening,  there 
was  a  knock  at  my  door.  The  boy  came 
in  with  eyes  red  from  weeping.  '  It  is  not 
possible,'  he  said,  sobbing,  that  I  could  for- 
give him,  he  had  acted  toward  me  so  like  a 
demon,  and  therefore  he  could  not  rest.  If 
I  would  tell  him  that  I  had  forgiven  him  he 
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would  certainly  never  offend  me  any  more, 
even  by  a  look.  I  told  him  as  I  had  done 
at  noon,  that  he  might  be  assured  of  my  for- 
giveness ;  but  he  should  pray  to  the  Saviour 
for  forgiveness,  for  he  had  offended  him 
most,  and  it  was  his  part  to  forgive  who  had 
suffered  the  injury.  The  boy  went  away 
weeping. 

"  The  next  morning  I  had  scarcely  risen 
when  my  little  offender  came  again,  weep- 
ing so  much  I  was  quite  surprised.  He  had 
not  slept,  he  told  me ;  his  conduct  yesterday 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  he  begged  me 
once  more,  with  all  his  heart,  not  to  with- 
draw my  former  love  for  him.  He  could 
not  comprehend  how  he  could  yesterday 
have  formed  such  a  shameful  purpose,  but 
he  could  assure  me  that  he  should  have  ad- 
hered obstinately  to  his  purpose,  notwith- 
standing any  punishment  which  might  have 
been  inflicted,  but  my  love  and  meekness 
had  so  affected  him,  that  he  could  not  with- 
stand them ;  I  must  tell  him  how  it  was  pos- 
sible to  bear  such  wanton  provocation  with 
so  much  patience.  Upon  this  I  answered 
him :  '  Dear  child,  this  I  cannot  tell  you  ex- 
actly. I  would,  however,  express  it  briefly 
thus:  I  have  received  forgiveness  from  the 
Lord,  therefore  I  can  forgive  you.*  '* 

This  story  was  related  by  old  Jeremiah 
Flatt, and  he  added:  ''The  boy  was  from 
that  time  my  best  scholar,  and  lives  still  at 
Stattgard  as  a  respectable  citizen." 

This,  and  much  else,  our  superintendent 
at  the  orphan  house  effected  in  his  room  full 
of  children,  and  afterwards  as  private 
teacher  in  his  much-frequented  school;  be- 
cause he  did  not  allow  himself  to  keep 
school  alone,  always  having  by  his  side 
three  assistants.  Faith,  Prayer  and  Patience. 
—The  Student. 


DR.  BROOKS*  VISIT  TO  EUROPE. 


THE  return  of  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  the 
newly-elected  Superintendent  of  Phila- 
delphia, from  his  summer  trip  across  the 
Atlantic,  was  the  occasion  of  a  call  from  one 
of  the  city  suff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press^ 
who  gives  the  following  as  the  substance  of 
conversation  with  him  as  to  the  result  of  his 
observations  in  Europe : 

The  systems  of  education  which  I  examined 
most  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  that  gave 
me  most  of  the  ideas  which  I  will  present  to  the 
Board  for  the  improvement  of  our  own  system, 
were  those  of  London  and  Paris.  I  spent  a 
long  time  studying  the  London  system,  and 
fortunately  had  excellent  opportunities  for 
doing  so.     It  was  in  that  city  that  I  found  the 


solution  of  a  question  that  has  long  been  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study  to 
me.  It  is  in  regard  to  manual  training  schools. 
Our  manual  training  school  here  is  very  limited 
in  its  work,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pupils  passing  through  the  grammar  schools 
can  now  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 
How  to  bring  it  about  that  all  our  boys  and! 
girls  can  get  that  training,  has  been  the  question 
I  have  endeavored  to  solve.  I  had  a  plan  al- 
most completed  before  I  left,  and  when  I 
reached  London  I  found  a  system  very  similar 
to  the  one  I  had  thought  of,  in  practical  opera- 
tion there. 

The  I^ndon  system  is  to  have  a  number  of 
central  training  schools  to  which,  from  a  radius 
of  about  a  mile  around,  the  pupib,  not  only  of 
the  grammar,  but  the  other  schools,  are  sent 
for  several  hours  each  day.  They  have  also 
central  cookeries,  and  central  housekeeping 
schools  for  girls.  In  this  way  all  the  children, 
whether  they  go  through  the  grammar  schools 
or  not,  get  the  practical  instruction  necessary 
for  going  through  life.  The  plan  for  having 
such  central  schools  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
carrying  out  in  this  city. 

In  Paris,  the  most  striking  thing  to  me  was 
the  perfect  organization  of  the  schools  and  the 
good  work  of  their  Normal  schools.  The 
teachers,  in  even  the  lowest  grades,  are  re- 
quired to  be  graduates  from  one  of  the  Normals^ 
and  that  insures  their  competence.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  French  system  is  the  nearest  to  per- 
fection that  I  have  yet  seen.  In  Paris  I  was  the 
^uest  of  M.  Buisson,  who  has  charge  of  educa- 
tional matters  there.  I  met  him  during  the 
Centennial  exhibition  in  1876,  and  he  cordially 
received  me  and  enabled  me  to, get  an  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  system. 

I  heard  many  of  the  classes  reciting,  and 
must  say  that,  especially  in  arithmetic,  they 
were  far  ahead  of  children  of  the  same  age  in 
our  country.  In  some  things,  our  children  are 
just  as  far  ahead  of  theirs;  but,  take  it  all  in  alU 
I  think  the  results  of  the  French  system  of  edu- 
cation are  a  little  ahead  of  ours.  One  thing  that 
was  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  was  the 
vigor  of  European  teaching.  I  found  it  the  same 
everywhere  I  went.  The  teachers  were  much 
more  vigorous  in  their  work  than  ours  are. 

How  do  our  buildings  and  apparatus  compare 
with  those  of  London  and  Pans  ? 

Very  favorablv,  indeed.  In  fact,  ours  are 
far  superior  to  theirs  in  every  way.  Some  of 
their  buildings  are  in  a  state  that  we  would  not 
tolerate  in  this  country,  and  the  best  are  much 
inferior  to  our  best.  Neither  is  their  apparatus 
as  good  or  as  complete  as  ours. 

In  England  the  question  of  free  schools  is 
being  discussed.  At  present  the  children  who 
go  to  what  are  called  board  schools,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  managing  board,  are  required 
to  pay  for  their  tuition.  Hard  as  it  is  to  believe, 
it  is  the  parents  of  these  pupils  themselves  that 
oppose  the  movement  to  make  the  schools  free. 
The  reason  of  it  is  this  :  Caste  distinction  is  very 
decided  there,  and  the  artisans  are  opposed  to 
having  their  sons  go  to  the  same  school  with 
the    sons    of   trades- people,  and    vice  versa. 
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Should  the  schools  be  free,  they  could  not  help 
this  mixture.  Eventually,  however,  in  fact  in 
a  very  short  time,  I  think  England  will  have 
free  schools  like  the  United  States. 

The  theory  of  teaching  in  the  London  schools 
is  different  from  that  of  many  cities  in  our 
•country.  The  popular  method  of  teaching  in 
many  places  in  this  country  is  by  the  oral 
method,  not  having  the  young  pupils  use  any 
book  or  study  any  lessons  at  home,  but  working 
by  charts.  In  England,  however,  although  in 
the  very  earliest  stages  of  educating  children 
the  oral  object  methods  are  used,  they  do  away 
with  these  as  soon  as  possible,  and  confine  their 
attention  to  text-books. 

Unfortunately  the  schools  of  Berlin  were  not 
in  session  when  I  was  there,  and  consequently 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  work- 
ings of  their  system.  I  am  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  comparison  of  the  schools  here  with 
those  I  have  visited.  In  many  respects  we  are 
superior  to  any  I  saw,  in  some  respects  equal, 
and  in  a  few  things  we  are  a  little  inferior. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  improve  the  things  in 
which  we  are  inferior  and  those  in  which  we 
are  equal,  so  that  we  will  be  superior  in  every- 
thing.   That  is  our  ambition  for  our  schools. 


FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBBERY. 


BV  R.  B.  STODDARD. 


IN  the  first  place,  select  none  but  good 
healthy  stock,  for  you  might  as  well  try 
to  make  a  good  healthy  man  from  a  con- 
sumptive boy  as  to  make  a  good  healthy  tree 
out  of  a  diseased  tree  or  shrub  from  the  nur- 
sery. Then  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  soil  for  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
many  thinking  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  dig 
a  hole  and  put  in  the  tree  and  they  have 
done  their  part.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  they 
will  find  at  their  cost  that  they  must  look 
after  them  as  well  as  anything  else  from 
which  they  expect  to  get  good  results.  Get 
good  printed  directions  from  your  nursery- 
man or  his  agent  for  preparation  of  soil, 
pruning  and  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
«tc.,  then  follow  the  instructions,  and  there 
is  no  fear  of  the  results. 

Get  nothing  but  the  varieties  that  are 
adapted  to  this  climate,  then  attend  to  them, 
and  the  orchard  will  bring  you  more  profit 
than  ten  or  twenty  times  the  same  amount 
of  land  in  grain  of  any  kind.  But  it  must 
be  attended  to. 

It  has  for  years  been  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  it  is  the  cold 
weather  which  kills  the  trees,  but  this  is  a 
great  mistake  \  it  is  the  sun  in  February  and 
March,  or  when  the  sun  gets  hot  enough  to 
thaw  the  frost  out,  for  you  know  the  sun 
will  thaw  the  frost  out  on  the  south  side  of 


anything  in  February  and  March  if  the  mer- 
cury is  below  zero.  It  thaws  days  and 
freezes  nights  and  loosens  the  bark,  and 
when  the  bark  becomes  loose  and  the  wiwiw 
get  under  the  bark,  your  tree  is  gone.  If 
you  will  examine  it  you  will  find  that  yciur 
trees  are  diseased  on  the  southwest  side, 
showing  this  theory  to  be  correct,  for  the 
north  and  east  side  of  the  trees  is  never 
hurt,  showing  that  it  is  not  the  cold  weather 
that  hurts  them.  Trees  need  protectioD 
from  the  sun,  and  the  best  way  is  to  set,  in 
the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes,  a  boani 
six  to  eight  inches  wide,  as  high  as  the  body 
of  the  tree,  on  the  southwest  side  and  about 
four  inches  from  the  tree,  and  then  the  sod 
will  not  thaw  the  frost  out  and  year  trees 
will  be  sound. 

The  writer  does  not  believe  in  wrappiag 
trees  to  prevent  rabbits  from  eating  them,  as 
it  makes  the  tree  tender  and  also  makes  a 
harbor  for  vermin.  A  better  way  is  to  take 
lath  and  cut  them  in  two,  sharpen  one  end, 
and  stick  a  few  pieces  around  a  little  way 
from  the  tree.  They  need  not  be  close  to- 
gether. Another  thing  which  kills  trees  is  the 
borer,  which  works  at  or  near  the  groond, 
but  which  can  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
wood  ashes. 

A  hoed  crop  is  the  best  for  the  trees  for 
the  first  four  or  five  years,  and  then  the 
orchard  may  be  seeded,  but  the  trees  shook! 
be  well  mulched  to  prevent  grass  from  bind- 
ing around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Trim 
your  trees  to  the  shape  desired  at  the  time 
of  the  planting,  and  then  never  cut  a  \k% 
limb  after  that,  for  it  does  not  heal  over 
quickly  enough  to  prevent  decay.  Be  sore 
to  get  good  healthy  stock  which  is  adapted 
to  this  climate,  and  then  do  your  part  well, 
and  the  writer  is  sati^fied  that  by  following 
the  above  advice  good  fruit  can  be  grown 
here,  and  be  made  to  pay  a  large  per  cent, 
on  the  money  and  labor  expended. 


ABOUT  RAIN  MAKING. 


P  CIENTISTS,  farmers  and  ranchmen,  and 
^  in  fact  the  entire  reading  public,  have 
recently  had  their  attention  centred  on 
Texas  and  the  successful  operations  of  the 
Government  rain -makers.  The  cowbojrs  of 
the  ''Staked  Plains"  of  that  State  have 
been  treated  to  a  free  exhibition  of  fireworks 
such  as  has  seldom  if  ever  been  equaled  in 
the  Lone  Star  State.  The  coyotes  and  an- 
telopes have  been  scattered  in  terror  by  this 
terrific  cannonading  of  the  experimenters, 
and  to  the  joy  of  the  ranchman,  copious  rains 
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liave  fallen  on  the  parched  prairies  of  the 
Llano  Estacado,  breaking  a  drought  of  long 
duration,  and  averting  the  distress  and 
suffering  which  would  have  followed  a  few 
more  weeks  of  dry  weather. 

Before  the  close  of  the  late  war,  it  became 
so  conspicuous  a  fact  that  heavy  rain  would 
almost  inevitably  follow  a  hot  engagement, 
that  the  storm  was  fully  anticipated,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
case  to  be  considered  by  a  leader  when 
forming  his  plans  upon  the  eve  of  battle.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  storms  began  about 
twelve  hours  after  the  heavy  firing,  generally 
arising  in  the  night  following  the  battle, 
^tDd  in  cases  of  continual  fighting  for  sev- 
eral days,  as  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness, 
they  occurred  nightly  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  engagements.  History  also 
shows  that  during  the  Mexican  war  many 
battles  on  the  arid  plains  of  Mexico  were 
followed  by  copious  rainfalls,  a  condition 
almost  unknown  in  some  of  these  localities. 

Gen.  Daniel  Ruggles,  of  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  was  among  the  number  of  those  who  ob- 
served the  regularity  of  this  phenomenon  of 
rainfall  after  battles,  and  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  applied  for  a  patent  on  the 
idea  of  '^producing  rainfall  artificially  by 
means  of  explosions  in  the  upper  air." 
Gen.  Ruggles'  idea  was  crude,  but  he  ob- 
tained his  patent  and  thereby  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  in 
artificial  rain  storms  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, when  Congress  took  up  the  matter  and 
began  to  talk  of  investigating  the  subject. 
Gen.  Ruggles  freely  surrendered  all  his 
rights  in  favor  of  the  government. 

After  Gen.  Ruggles  had  taken  out  his  pa- 
pers, the  subject  of  artificial  rainfall  leceived 
little  attention  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
bat  as  the  grain  and  cattle  interests  extended 
into  the  semi-arid  regions  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  the  possibilities  of  the  sub- 
ject began  to  be  discussed,  and  many  of  the 
prominent  farm  and  ranch  owners  of  the 
West  were  soon  convinced  that  the  scheme 
was  well  worth  a  trial.  C.  B.  Farwell  and 
Nelson  Morris,  of  Chicago,  both  of  whom 
are  largely  interested  in  stock  lands,  took 
the  matter  before  Congress  and  by  dint  of 
earnest  agitation  obtained  last  year  an  ap- 
propriation of  1 2,000  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  prosecuting  investi- 
gations in  this  line,  and  the  last  Congress 
added  {7,000  to  this  sum  for  a  series  of 
practical  experiments.  At  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  friends  of  the  scheme,  Gen. 
Robert  G.  Dyrcnforth  consented  to  superin- 
tend the  investigations  and  experiments. 


A  series  of  tentative  experiments  were 
first  prosecuted  near  Washington,  at  which  a 
number  of  prominent  officials  and  scientists 
were  present.  At  the  time  of  the  operations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  explosions 
produced  great  alarm  throughout  the  sub- 
urbs, and  a  petition  was  immediately  pre- 
sented to  Uncle  Jerry  Rusk  praying  that  he 
remove  ''his  dynamiters"  to  a  region  more 
remote  and  secluded,  and  an  arid  spot  in 
Texas  was  selected. 

The  mode  of  operation  which  General 
Dyrenforth  adopts  is  to  form  a  '*  line  of  bat- 
tle "  covering  a  position  about  three  miles 
long  and  two  deep.  Along  the  front  of  the 
line  giant  powder  is  fired  from  mortars,  and 
bombs  of  "rackarock"  mixture  are  exploded. 
Behind  this  a  second  line  is  formed,  consist- 
ing of  fifty  cloth  kites  held  by  electric  wire 
and  bearing  loads  of  dynamite.  The  dy- 
namite is  exploded  when  the  kites  are  high 
in  the  air  by  means  of  a  cap  and  an  electric 
current  which  is  passed  through  the  wires. 
The  dynamite  is  suspended  from  the  kites  by 
wires  of  a  length  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
kites  from  being  injured  by  the  explosions. 

A  third  line  is  formed  behind  the  kites, 
consisting  of  explosive  balloons  of  10,  12, 
and  30  feet  diameter,  charged  with  oxhydro- 
gen  gas,  which  is  one  of  the  most  violent 
explosives  known  to  science.  Ten  to  twenty 
of  these  balloons  are  in  the  air  at  once,  each 
containing  from  500  to  5,000  cubic  feet  of 
the  explosive  gases.  The  concussion  from 
the  explosion  of  one  of  these  balloons  is  so 
great  that  it  must  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a 
great  height  in  order  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
operatives  and  surrounding  objects.  The 
explosion  is  produced  by  means  of  electric 
wires,  or  by  a  time  fuse  so  regulated  that  the 
explosion  will  take  place  when  the  balloon 
has  had  time  to  reach  the  proper  altitude, 
which  varies  according  to  conditions  from 
1,000  to  7,000  feet. 

In  charging  the  balloons  with  the  gases 
the  empty  envelope  is  first  spread  on  the 
ground  and  filled  one-third  full  with  oxygen. 
This  is  done  by  attaching  the  balloon  by  a 
hose  to  retorts  filled  with  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium and  manganese.  The  retorts  are  then 
subjected  to  intense  heat  in  oxygen  furnaces 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  when  oxygen 
gas  is  generated  which  passes  through  a  lime- 
water  wash  into  the  balloon.  When  the 
balloon  is  one- third  full  it  is  detached  from 
the  oxygen  apparatus  and  connected  by  a 
pipe  with  one  of  the  large  hydrogen  genera- 
tors, which  completes  the  inflation.  The 
hydrogen  generator  consists  of  a  large  tank 
half-full  of  water  and  iron  borings  turned 
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from  cast-iron  projectiles  in  the  navy  yard 
at  Washington.  Into  this  sulphuric  acid, 
or  vitriol,  is  slowly  decanted.  The  acid 
separates  the  water  into  its  gases,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  the  iron  takes  up  the 
oxygen,  allowing  the  free  hydrogen  to  es- 
cape through  a  pipe  and  wash-barrel  into  the 
balloon,  which  is  held  captive  by  a  netting 
attached  to  sand-bags. 

The  observation  ascents  are  made  in  bal- 
loons of  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  balloon 
is  held  captive  at  a  height  of  1,000  feet  by  a 
strong  cable,  while  the  meteorologist  in  the 
basket  communicates  the  readings  of  his 
instrument  through  a  telephone  to  those  on 
the  ground  below.  The  cable  is  then  let 
go,  and  the  balloon  rises  to  the  height  of 
over  two  miles,  and  then  descending  lands 
the  occupant  at  a  distance  of  several  miles 
from  the  starting  point.  A  carriage  has 
already  started  from  the  headquarters,  how- 
ever, and  the  aeronautical  observer  is  seen 
riding  quietly  back  on  terra  firma  with  his 
balloon,  folding  basket,  and  instruments 
safely  packed  away. 

Three  closely  related  principles  or  the- 
ories are  recognized  and  acted  upon  by 
General  Dyren forth  and  his  party  in  their 
experiments,  which,  stated  briefly  and  bereft 
of  technical  terms,  are  as  follows: 

First,  most  rain-storms  have  their  origin  in 
the  mingling  of  different  currents  of  the  up- 
per air  strata,  some  of  which  are  warm  and 
moisture-laden  (in  any  locality)  while  others 
are  much  cooler.  As  soon  as  these  cur- 
rents begin  to  mingle,  the  warm,  moist  cur- 
rent is  cooled  and  its  moisture  is  thus 
squeezed  out  of  it  as  from  a  sponge.  This 
moisture  first  becomes  visible  as  vapor  or 
<<  cloud,"  and  finally  condenses  into  rain. 
The  process  is  a  progressive  one,  and  will 
generally  multiply  upon  itself  from  a  very 
small  beginning.  The  immense  air-waves 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  the  balloons 
at  high  altitudes  start  this  mingling  of  cur- 
rents, which,  progressing  by  the  force  of  the 
latent  heat  released  in  the  condensation  of 
moisture,  grows  into  a  storm  centre. 

The  second  theory  is  that  a  continuous 
series  of  explosions  jars  together  or  agglom- 
erates the  particles  of  moisture  in  the  air 
into  rain -drops,  which  are  precipitated  to 
the  ground.  The  effect  is  evident  after  a 
heavy  clap  of  thunder,  and  has  been  repeat- 
edly produced  by  General  Dyrenforth's 
party — heavy  showers  have  been  shaken  from 
light  clouds  from  which  no  rain  had  been 
falling.  To  produce  this  effect  the  kites  are 
used  with  dynamite  cartridges  attached. 

In  the  third  place  it  is  believed  that  the 


frictional  electricity  which  is  generated  in 
the  jarring  of  the  earth  and  air  at  the  point 
of  the  operations,  abo  creates  a  magnetic 
field  into  which  the  particles  of  moisture  are 
drawn  and  gathered.  The  explosions  od 
and  near  the  ground  are  especially  calculated 
to  secure  this  result. 

Gen.  Dyrenforth  does  not  claim  that  he 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
producing  rainfall  artificially  at  all  times  and 
under  all  conditions,  but  it  seems  certain, 
from  observations  made,  that  his  operations 
have  exerted  marked  influence  upon  the 
condition  of  the  weather,  and  produced  defi- 
nite practical  results  in  the  midst  of  the  arid 
Staked  Plains  of  Tt%zs.— Sterling  Standard. 


EDUCATIONAL  BRAHMINS. 


BY  SUPT.  A.  P.  MARBLE. 


THE  Educational  Brahmins  did  not  go  to 
Toronto.  They  do  not  attend  conven- 
tions, nor  have  any  dealings  with  the  Sa- 
maritans. An  Educational  Brabtnin  is 
chiefly  concerned  about  keeping  his  caste 
distinct  and  uncontaminated.  He  devotes 
himself  to  the  discovery  of  some  little  device 
as  a  sort  of  label  for  himself  and  those  of  his 
caste — a  phylactery  to  remind  him  of  his 
dignity ;  and  when  after  a  time  this  badge 
becomes  generally  known  and  used  by  the 
vulgar  crowd,  he  finds  another.  To  illus- 
trate : — Virgil  is  the  name  by  which  a  £an^ 
ous  Latin  poet  has  long  been  known ;  but 
the  Brahmins  have  found  out,  or  think  they 
have  found  out,  that  he  used  to  spell  his 
name  with  an  e;  and  if  you  do  not  spell  it 
Vergil  you  betray  yourself  at  once  as  not 
belonging  to  the  caste.  But  as  soon  as  the 
crowd  come  to  use  the  €,  some  other  equally 
important  fashion  must  serve  as  a  badge. 
Illustrations  of  this  kind  are  numerous. 
The  Brahmin  does  not  make  himself  com- 
mon. He  will,  on  rare  occasions,  consent 
to  address  a  gathering  of  teachers: — not  as 
one  of  them,  and  of  the  same  clay,  bat  as  a 
superior  instructor,  to  show  them  how  little 
they  know,  how  poorly  their  work  is  done, 
and  how  they  ought  to  improve.  He  en- 
shrouds himself  in  a  sort  of  sublimated  air 
like  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon,  on  a  dead 
planet  as  it  were,  removed  from  those  human 
passions  and  interests  that  sway  the  multi- 
tude ;  and  he  views  from  a  distance  the  en- 
deavors of  the  ordinary  teacher  with  a  saper- 
cilious  smile.  If  any  one  of  his  order  so  fan 
forgets  himself,  or  so  demeans  himself,  as  to 
take  part  in  the  ordinary  school  convention. 
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the  Brahmin  turns  the  cold  shoulder  and 
makes  the  culprit  feel  that  he  is  losing  caste — 
that  he  ought  not  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  rank  and  file — that  he  should  be  carried 
in  a  palanquin  on  the  shoulders  of  an  ador- 
ing throng. 

But  the  National  Educational  Association 
has  achieved  greatness.  From  "  a  mere 
handful "  thirty-four  years  ago,  it  has  grown 
to  be  a  great  army.  At  Toronto  it  is  esti- 
mated that  18,000  people  were  in  attend- 
ance; more  than  $12,000  received  into  the 
treasury ;  the  bulletin  netted  the  local  com- 
mittee about  $4,000,  and  these  figures  are 
less  than  those  of  some  former  years ;  the 
railroads  vie  with  each  other  for  its  patron- 
age and  make  generous  concessions;  the 
public  attention  is  directed  to  educational 
values  and  needs  as  never  before ;  and  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  the  school-master's 
position — largely  through  the  influence  of 
this  Association. 

It  has  now  become  the  medium  through 
which  educational  thought  and  educational 
progress  can  be  more  widely  diffused  than 
by  any  other  agency.  By  its  audiences  and 
by  its  yearly  published  proceedings,  whoever 
speaks  from  its  platform  reaches  a  greater 
number  of  people  than  he  could  affect  in 
any  other  way.  And  the  social  influence  of 
this  body  affects  the  whole  country.  It 
brings  together  the  extreme  East  and  the  re- 
motest West ;  the  South  receives  the  North 
with  open  arms ;  the  international  bound- 
ary at  the  north  of  us  disappears,  and  Can- 
ada and  the  States  are  one  on  the  subject  of 
education. 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  children  of 
this  continent,  through  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  teachers,  can  not  be  estimated.  It 
means  more  for  national  unity  than  acts  of 
Congress ;  more  for  international  fraternity 
than  treaties ;  more  for  education  than  vol- 
umes of  leained  disquisitions. 

But  these  great  gatherings,  with  their  un- 
doubted influence  for  good,  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  name,  have  not  been  brought 
about  by  accident.  Each  year,  some  one 
has  put  into  them  intelligent  work  and  the 
sweat  of  the  brain.  The  grand  results  ap- 
pear, but  the  causes  are  not  all  displayed. 
But  when  the  Brahmin  condescends  to  turn 
his  glass  toward  this  great  instrument  of  use- 
fulness, he  sees  at  the  helm  perhaps  a  man 
not  of  his  caste;  one  who  "does  not  rep- 
resent education.''  And  he  sees  that  some 
one  has  been  instrumental  in  producing  re- 
salts  without  the  aid  of  the  Brahmins,  who 
he  thinks  should  always  be  at   the  helm. 


He  therefore  washes  his  soft  hands  of  the 
whole  business,  and  retires  to  his  lofty  con- 
templations about  what  ought  to  be,  but  is 
not ;  and  when  he  speaks,  it  is  not  in  praise 
of  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished,  but 
in  censure  of  that  which  has  been  left  un- 
done. He  is  thinking  about  the  ideal  edu- 
cation for  the  few.  The  great  mass  of  the 
people,  their  needs,  their  capabilities,  their 
limitations,  he  knows  nothing  about ;  for  he 
does  not  see  them  nor  mingle  with  them.  It 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  number  of  eminent 
scholars  and  noted  educators  of  the  highest 
rank  who  are  not  Brahmins.  May  their  like 
increase!  They  are  part  of  the  National 
Association.  They  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  educational  workers  of  all 
ranks ;  and  they  feel  the  warm  pulsations  of 
the  democratic  American  heart.  In  this 
way  they  are  fitted  to  guide  and  to  help.  It 
is  by  the  unity  of  all  classes  of  educators — 
I  will  not  say  from  lowest  to  highest,  for 
there  is  no  low  and  no  high  in  this  great 
work,  because  one  part  is  not  less  important 
than  another — it  is  by  this  unity  that  the 
cause  of  education  is  to  advance  and  the 
free  school  attain  its  highest  excellence ; — 
by  this,  and  not  by  the  mutterings  or  the 
self'gratulations  of  the  Brahmins — School 
Bulletin. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 


BY   MRS  M.    K.    BELL. 


IT  is,  of  course,  given  up  that  **  As  the  twig 
is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined,"  but  the  how 
we  bend  it  still  remains  to  be  told.  The 
teaching  of  little  ones,  however,  I  find  a 
charming  experience.  The  first  grade 
seems  to  be  a  place  where  infinite  sugges- 
tions arise  from  the  necessities  of  the  work, 
from  the  children  themselves;  where  the 
pliability  of  the  material  draws  the  touches 
unconsciously,  and  the  variety  lends  a  con- 
stant enchantment  to  the  routine,  and 
charms  with  renewed  interest  the  teacher. 

The  little  child  comes  to  the  school  room, 
as  a  general  rule,  with  feelings  akin  to  awe, 
with  ideas  of  authority  highly  in  the  pre- 
dominance, with  faculties  sharpened  in  spe- 
cial lines  and  tinged  with  the  home  influ- 
ence that  has  surrounded  it,  with  a  propensity 
to  love  the  teacher,  but  with  a  larger  degree 
of  acuteness  to  find  a  flaw  in  her  conduct  to- 
ward himself,  and  a  share  of  indolence  or 
easy  satiety  for  one  subject,  but  a  due  ap- 
preciation for  superiority  of  work  and  in- 
terest in  new  ideas. 
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Such  is  the  material,  on  the  whole,  which 
comes  to  the  first  grade  year  after  year,  to 
begin  the  school  duties  which  shall  fit  them 
for  the  work  of  life.  Such  the  chords  to  be 
played  on  which,  if  touched  with  a  master- 
hand,  shall  gain  fulness  and  strength  of 
beauty,  and  vibrate  at  last  with  the  full 
harmony  of  a  perfect  life;  but  if  warped  or 
strained,  years  of  tuning  will  not  overcome 
the  harshness  or  disposition  to  discordancy. 

Human  beings  love  conquerors,  and  men 
will  follow,  even  unto  death,  leaders  im- 
bued with  the  faculty  of  impetuous  com- 
mand; masses  will  collect  and  be  swayed 
by  stronger  minds,  and  children  will  almost, 
without  an  exception,  give  up  their  wills  if 
they  feel  the  impulse  of  control.  The  little 
beings  thus  treated  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  yield  and  never  know  they  are  doing 
It.  They  should  feel  by  mtuition  that  a 
teacher  is  all-powerful ;  should  feel  that  their 
private  interests  are  guarded  and  are  con- 
stantly commanding  attention — that  they  are 
each  and  every  one  singled  out  as  a  unit,  and 
a  little  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  atten- 
tion accorded  them.  A  work  1  Aye,  truly  ! 
But  the  work  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
hand  held  by  conscience  and  guided  by  duty. 

As  for  the  methods,  they  are  as  varied  as 
the  many  minds  using  them.  To  some  rou- 
tine is  the  leading  factor ;  to  others,  a  gift 
of  constantly  imparting  from  their  fund  of 
knowledge;  some  have  a  way  of  drawing 
deductions  from  their  children  and  so  on, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  for  one  mind  to  use 
another's  plan  exactly  as  for  that  mind  to 
give  up  its  individuality.  Beyond  measure 
of  value  though,  is  the  interchange  of  plans 
in  our  Normal  classes — a  word  here,  an  idea 
there — changed  possibly,  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  prompting  to  the  best  of 
work.  To  me,  I  find  that  constant  change 
is  necessary  to  advancement ;  to  be  ever  on 
the  alert  and  catch  the  passing  impulse  and 
act  upon  it,  to  let  nothing  pall,  constantly 
to  incite  ingenuity  and  arouse  originality. 
So  if  I  have  a  theory  or  method,  it  is  to 
change  constamly.  Things  pall  upon  me 
dreadfully,  and  I  find  that  new  ideas  are 
more  necessary  to  me  than  to  the  children. 

For  our  failures,  a  word  of  consolation  : 
The  other  night  I  came  across  a  piece  that 
at  once  sent  a  thrill  of  pleasure  over  me,  and 
brought  consolation  for  many  a  past  trouble. 
When  we  come  across  a  child  who  seems  in 
some  way  to  lack  the  susceptibilities  we  de- 
sire, take  courage,  it  is  not  our  fault  possi- 
bly. Everybody  has  an  *' idiotic  area,"  as 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  tells  us,  some  spot 
on  which  no  impression  can  be  made. 


I  remember,  in  looking  back  over  my  life 
as  a  pupil  in  the  public  school,  I  was  more 
in  love  with  school  when  I  found  a  teacher 
who  had  the  happy  faculty  of  keeping  us 
amused  and  constantly  on  the  gui  vive  for 
the  unexpected ;  who  made  us  feel  a  fellow- 
ship with  her,  who  denied  not  pleasure  a 
place  in  her  room,  and  who  condescended 
to  a  joke.  Once,  when  some  of  the  Board 
of  Education  came  in,  she  happened  to  have 
me  at  her  desk,  and  was  condoning  my 
tendency  to  hurry,  and  was,  I  know  dis- 
gusted. She  said,  ''  I  declare,  she  is  as  bad 
as  the  cow  that  spoils  her  nice  bucket  of 
milk  by  putting  her  foot  in  it  !  " 

Children  are  little  men,  and,  I  believe, 
appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  self-reliance 
far  more  than  we  imagine,  and  that,  true  or 
not,  we  should  ever  convince  ourselves  that 
for  the  nonce  we  are  invincible.  I  knov 
that  in  the  ordinary  spheres  of  life,  if  we 
cower,  waver,  or  fear,  we  fare  not  so  well  as 
when  we  put  our  hands  to  the  work,  pluck 
up  heart  and  know  we  can  succeed.  This 
feeling  of  conscious  success  is  a  iionderful 
aid  in  the  school -room,  and  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  will  enable 
us  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  confronting 
us.  I  can  see  that  the  best  work  I  have 
done  has  been  when,  if  I  had  given  up  to 
personal  feelings,  I  should  have  attempted 
only  with  fear,  but,  putting  on  a  bold  face, 
and  trusting  to  our  standby  that  ''God 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  made 
myself  feel  I  could  do  it ;  trying  to  interest 
myself  as  much  as  the  children,  and  mingled 
with  it  an  amount  of  fellowship  with  them, 
and  urged  them  on  by  showing  that  I  had 
confidence  in  their  ability. 

Commendation  is  as  powerful  a  weapon 
with  little  folks  as  with  big  ones.  But  as 
the  varied  instruments  require  the  different 
master  touches  to  bring  out  the  harmony 
which  is  hidden  in  their  quiet  strings,  so 
these  little  bundles  of  activity  best  vibrate 
when  the  hand  becomes  skilled  to  play  upon 
the  chords  adapted  to  its  touch;  and  the 
more  of  human  nature  studied  the  closer 
will  be  the  union  between  teacher  and  pupil 
— the  more  accurate  will  be  the  treatment 
in  individual  cases  and  the  greater  the  suc- 
cess.—  Georgia  Teacher, 


The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity ; 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free ; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew ; — 
The  conscious  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

R,  IV,  Ementn. 
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A  WHITER  in  the  London  Times^  in  the 
course  of  a  long  article  on  Switzerland, 
says:  The  excellence  and  extent  of  education 
in  Switzerland  are  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  even  a  poor  peasant 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  Every  child  in 
the  country  is  compelled  to  attend  school 
between  the  age  of  six  and  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen ;  in  sofloe  cantons  until  sixteen.  The 
systems  vary,  but  the  average  time  occupied 
in  primary  education  is  from  eight  to  nine 
years ;  and  no  child  can  be  employed  in  a 
factory  or  public  woikshop  until  he  is  fifteen 
years  of  age.  All  -primary  education  is  in 
the  hands  di  the  cantonal  authorities,  both  in 
the  matter  of  organization,  administration, 
and  inspection.  The  Federal  Chambers 
have  absolutely  no  power  over  the  cantons 
in  the  management  of  primary  schools,  and 
a  few  years  ago,  when  they  attempted  to 
impose  a  federal  inspector,  the  people  re- 
fused it,  upon  the  referendum.  The  princi- 
ple that  every  citizen  must  avail  himself  of 
the  free  instruction  provided  for  his  child- 
ren is,  however,  rigorously  enforced,  and 
the  penalties  for  neglect  of  this  duty  are 
severe.  There  is,  however,  little  trouble  of 
this  kind,  and  there  are  practically  no  va- 
grant and  destitute  children.     The  system 


employed  of  examining  recruits  for  the  army 
is  also  a  stimulant  to  education.  Every 
young  Swiss,  before  commencing  military 
service,  must  undergo  the  examen  fSdagog' 
ique^  which  includes  reading,  wriiing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  Swiss  history ^ 
and  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements 
are  sent  into  the  recruits'  school.  This 
disgrace  is,  however,  endured  but  by  0.5 
per  cent.,  the  average  of  the  illiterate. 
Higher  education  has  been  greatly  devel- 
oped in  Switzerland  during  recent  years, 
especially  at  Zurich,  the  seat  of  the  Federal 
Polytechnic  School,  the  most  complete  in 
existence.  It  has  served  as  a  model  for  many 
institutions  of  its  kind  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  There  are  six  cantonal  univer- 
sities— ^at  Bale,  Zurich,  Berne,  Fribourg,. 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva — and  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes  agricultural,  com- 
mercial, and  other  technical  schoob  in- 
different parts  of  the  country.  A  good  deal 
of  religious  toleration  is  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  education.  In  communities  where 
the  population  is  composed  of  both  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  always  given  at  fixed  hours,  so 
that  those  who  do  not  desire  it  need  not 
attend.'' 


Editorial  Department. 
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'  ITe  nay  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin  ."     Scotch  Farmt4r. 


THE  next  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  will  be  held  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  February  i6ih,  17th  and 
18th,  1892.  This  early  announcement  is 
made  in  order  that  those  having  the  charge 
of  other  educational  meetings  may  avoid 
selecting  the  same  dates.  State  Supt.  Henry 
Sabin,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  President  of 
the  Department,  and  Prof.  L.  W.  Day, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Secretary. 


Thk  following  is  the  Dr.  Wickersham 
Memorial  Committee  that  was  appointed 
at  the  Bedford  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association:  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  J.  A.  M. 
Passmore,  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  James  M. 
Coughlin,  H.  W.  Fisher,  J.  D.  Pyott  and 
R.  M.  Streeter.  This  committee  was  an- 
nounced  in    our  August  number,   but   by 


an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  reporter  it 
was  not  named  at  the  close  of  the  memorial 
proceedings  in  September  number. 


The  Braddock  Board  of  Directors  orders 
The  School  journal  for  its  members ;  also 
to  the  address  of  each  of  the  teachers  of  the 
borough,  thirty  in  number.  The  Board  has 
done  this  for  some  years,  doubtless  re- 
garding it  a  good  investment  for  their 
schools.  We  would  suggest  it  as  an  invest- 
ment worth  trying  by  our  friends,  the 
School  Board  of  West  Chester,  who  are  now 
considering  how  they  shall  invest  the  school 
funds  that  have  accumulated  in  the  treasury 
of  the  district.  Order  The  journal  for 
both  teachers  and  directors,  gentlemen.  It 
will  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  both  for  you  and 
for  us.  We  will  give  you  a  large  return  for 
the  money.  Aside  from  the  Normal  School, 
there  has  not  been  a  subscription  to  The 
School  journal  ordered  from  West  Chester 
since  the  death  of  Prof.  Wm.  F.  Wyers, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  whose  private  acad- 
emy was  for  some  years  an  honor  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  best  known 
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schools  of  its  class  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
true  that  the  famous  steel  plant  at  Braddock 
is  very  valuable.  But  West  Chester  has  her 
Normal  School  plant,  worth  fully  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  of  which  she  does  well  to  be 
proud.     Try  The  Journal^  gentlemen. 

Prof.  Charles  De  Garmo,  of  the  Illinois 
State  University,  has  been  elected  President 
of  Swarthmore  College,  by  the  Board  of  Trus-, 
tees  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Magill  two  years  ago.  Pro- 
fessor De  Garmo,  who  has  recently  occupied 
the  chair  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogics  at 
the  Illinois  State  University  at  Champagn, 
was  born  in  Wisconsin  about  forty  years  ago 
and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  that  State.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered the  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 
from  which  he  graduated  in  1873  ^^^^ 
honors.  After  graduation  he  accepted  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  University,  which  he  filled 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  salary  of  the 
President  at  Swarthmore  is  ^4000  per  an- 
num. In  addition  to  this  he  is  given  the 
use  of  a  house  on  the  campus  without 
charge.  Ex-President  Magill  will  remain 
as  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 


Prof.  David  S.  Keck,  who  was  for  nine 
years  county  superintendent  of  Berks 
county,  and  who  is  a  gentleman  well-known 
to  nearly  everybody  that  attends  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Teachers'  Association,  has  re- 
cently been  appoinVed  Superintendent  of 
Education  of  the  Government  Schools  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah. 
We  congratulate  our  old  friend  upon  this 
honorable  appointment,  and  upon  the  fur- 
ther good  fortune  that  has  befallen  him  in 
that  he  is  now  a  married  man.  Miss  Sue 
Kauffman,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Keystone  Normal  school,  is  now 
Mrs.  Keck.  He  and  his  bride  are  already  in 
their  new  home  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mex- 
ico. When  a  confirmed  bachelor  who  is  a 
good  fellow  becomes  a  Benedict,  with  a 
good  wife  to  look  after  him,  he  is  always  to 
be  congratulated. 


The  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  re- 
cently organized  to  perpetuate  and  further 
the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans  and  their  ancestry  in  this  State 
and  country,  is  an  association  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  thousands.  The  Puritan  and 
the  Huguenot  and  the  Scotch-Irish  all  have 
their  history,  as  factors  in  the  making  of 
our  nation's  greatness  more  or  less  fully  told. 
But  the  equal  worth  and  importance  of  the 


sturdy,  brave,  honest  old  German  settler, 
have  never  yet  been  adequately  celebrated. 
To  do  this  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  ot 
the  Society.  Any  direct  descendant  of 
early  German  or  Swiss  emigrants  to  Penn- 
sylvania is  eligible  to  regular  membership, 
and  should  make  application  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Max  Hark,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  So- 
ciety's annual  meeting  and  banquet  will  be 
held  at  Harrisburg  on  Wednesday,  October 
]  4th.  The  literary  exercises  will  consist  of 
the  annual  address  of  the  president.  Dr. 
William  H.  Egle,  and  addresses  of  papeis 
on  the  history  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans 
by  the  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Home,  of  Lehigh  county,  Lee  L.  Gmm- 
bine,  esq.,  of  Lebanon,  and  others.  The 
local  committee  of  arrangements  at  Harris- 
burg is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  make  the 
occasion  a  success,  and  worthy  of  the  vigor- 
ous young  society. 


The  census  returns  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently published  present  various  features  of 
interest.  The  population  of  the  State  in 
1880  was  4,282,891,  and  in  1890  it  reached 
5,258,014,  an  increase  of  a  little  less  than 
23  per  cent,  during  the  decade.  That  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  State,  increased  above  tfce  average,  or 
a  little  more  than  23  per  cent.  The  drift  to 
the  cities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  whereas 
the  gain  in  population  of  the  whole  Sute 
was  975,123,  that  of  the  eighty-two  cities 
and  boroughs  of  4000  inhabitants  and  up- 
wards was  710,084,  yet  these  cities  and 
boroughs  contain  less  than  one-half  the 
population.  The  cities,  indeed,  gained 
nearly  43  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  State 
less  than  23.  Manufacturing  towns  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  where  natural  gas 
is  available,  show  the  largest  rate  of  growth. 
Homestead  borough,  in  Allegheny  county, 
which  had  only  592  inhabitants  in  1880, 
had  79 1 1  in  1890,  an  increase  of  1236  per 
cent.  Pittsburgh  is  growing  at  a  great  rate 
for  a  large  and  old  city.  The  gain  there 
was  at  the  rate  of  52^  per  cent.,  and  in  Al- 
legheny City  nearly  34  per  cent.  Of  the 
67  counties  in  the  State,  only  12  show  a  de- 
crease in  population.  In  no  case  is  this 
greater  than  9  per  cent.  The  counties 
showing  decrease  are  as  follows :  Armstrong, 
Clarion,  Crawford,  Fulton,  Juniata,  Mercer, 
Monroe,  Perry,  Pike,  Snyder,  Susquehanna 
and  Wayne.  Those  showing  increase  of 
more  than  50  percent,  are  as  follows:  Al- 
legheny, Clearfield,  Elk,  Forest,  Jefferson, 
I^ackawanna,    Luzerne    and    Potter.     The 
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largest  percentage  of  increase  is  found  in 
Forest  county,  where  there  has  been  an  in- 
<u^ease  of  93  per  cent,  since  1880. 

The  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Higbee  at  Emmittsburg,  by  the  schools  of 
Pennsylvania!  will  be  held  on  S^aturday, 
October  31st.  This  will  be  the  fitting  close 
to  the  work  of  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial 
Committee,  and  the  occasion  will  be  one  of 
niDusual  interest. 


In  planting  do  not  disregard  nut-bear- 
ing trees.  The  following  which  we  clip 
from  an  exchange  has  some  practical  sug- 
gestions appropriate  to  the  Arbor  Day  sea- 
son: "Nuts  may  be  planted  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring.  The  objection  to  fall  plant- 
ing lies  chiefly  in  the  danger  of  their  being 
•disturbed  and  carried  off  by  some  of  the 
small  animals.  A  plan  which  comes  highly 
recommended,  and  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
•one  not  only  for  preserving  the  seeds  from 
•dbturbance,  but  also  for  keeping  them  in  a 
•condition  favorable  for  germination  in  the 
:spring,  somewhat  similar  to  that  furnished 
by  nature  in  the  forests,  is  as  follows :  Soon 
after  their  maturity,  and  certainly  before 
they  have  become  thoroughly  dried,  select 
those  of  good  size,  large  kernels,  and  thin 
shells.  Place  them  in  boxes  of  moist  soil, 
and  sink  the  boxes  to  the  level  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  some  place  where  they  will 
not  be  disturbed.  In  the  spring  the  nuts 
may  be  planted  in  .nursery  rows  or  in  the 
spots  where  it  is  desired  the  trees  shall  stand. 
Moch  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
nut  culture  than  formerly,  and  it  is  found 
that  by  selection  and  culture  nuts  improve 
■almost  as  readily  as  fruit." 


The  subject  of  University  Extension  mer- 
its the  attention  of  all  interested  in  educa- 
tion. Especially  is  this  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  movement  was  first  syste- 
matically inaugurated  in  this  country. 
Every  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the 
topic,  which  will  be  even  more  discussed 
•during  the  coming  winter  than  heretofore. 
A  consideration  of  the  movement  should  be 
a  feature  of  every  County  Institute  held  dur- 
ing the  next  school  year.  Mr.  George 
Francis  James,  who  presented  this  subject 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation at  the  Bedford  meeting,  can  be  secured 
to  give  lectures  followed  by  discussions, 
which  will  enable  every  teacher  to  answer 
the  eft-repeated  question:  "What  is  Uni- 
wersiiy  Extension?"      Mr.   James    is    the 


editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching;  and  may  be  addressed  at  1602 
Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  congratulatory  tea  and  i;eception 
tendered  Dr.  Edward  Brooks  at  St.  George's 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  on  Friday,  September 
25th,  by  the  **Millersville  Normal  girls" 
was  a  very  pleasant  affair.  The  literary 
programme  was  short,  most  of  the  time  be- 
ing spent  in  social  intercourse.  There  was 
an  address  of  greeting  by  Mrs.  Emily  F. 
Seal,  to  which  the  honored  guest  of  the 
evening  made  a  happy  response.  A  song  by 
Miss  Cynthia  Bare,  a  poem  by  Mrs.  S.  L. 
Oberholtzer,  and  five-minute  speeches  by 
Dr.  I.ilian  Welsh,  Miss  Anna  Lyle  and 
others  preceded  the  banquet.  A  hundred 
or  more  ladies  were  present,  and  reminis- 
cence on  every  hand  made  the  occasion  one 
of  delightful  reunion. 


The  evenings  of  Institute  week,  which  , 
must  combine  profit  with  pleasure,  are  a 
"  vexed  question  "  with  many  a  Superinten- 
dent. Two  things  are  essential:  They 
must  be  good,  and  they  must  not  cost  too 
much.  They  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  teach- 
ers, and  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
Popular  lectures,  readings  and  recitations, 
lectures  on  scientific  subjects  with  experi- 
ments, stories  of  travel  illustrated  by  the 
oxy-hydrogen  light,  and  musical  entertain- 
ments, vocal  and  instrumental,  present  the 
variety  from  which  selection  must  be  made. 
We  have  for  many  years  thought  that  too 
little  prominence  has  been  given  to  illustra- 
ted lectures — since  from  an  evening  of  this 
kind  the  average  teacher  takes  more  than 
from  almost  any  other,  and  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  it  is  of  value  to  him  in  the  work  of 
the  school  room.  In  saying  this  we  have  in 
mind  the  choice  evening  programmes 
which,  for  some  years,  have  been  given 
by  County  Supt.  A.  M.  Hammers,  of 
Indiana,  Pa.  If  one  or  more  of  these 
lectures  could  be  heard  before  every  Insti- 
tute in  the  State  this  fall,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  teachers  and  the  scholars. 
Should  any  Superintendent  be  disappointed 
by  one  or  another  of  the  persons  engaged  for 
his  evenings,  we  suggest  that  he  write  or 
telegraph  Prof.  Hammers  who  can  be  had 
at  brief  notice,  and  who  will  help  him  out 
promptly  and  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

More  than  twenty-two  years  ago,  Mr. 
Froude,  the  historian,  in  his  address  to  the 
students  of  St.  Andrew's,  insisted  on  the 
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necessity  above  all  things  of  raising  the 
superstructure  of  education  upon  the  solid 
basis  of  character.  The  Ten  Command- 
ments and  a  handicraft,  he  then  maintained, 
make  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
commence  life  with.  At  a  recent  prize  dis- 
tribution to  the  pupils  of  a  Devonshire 
Grammar  School,  the  historian  enforced  the 
same  lesson.  Two  kinds  of  education,  he 
said,  are  always  going  on  together — that  of 
the  ordinary  learning,  and,  what  is  far 
more  important,  the  education  of  character. 
In  order  to  be  generous  and  high-minded, 
character  has  to  be  constantly  educated, 
and  the  learning  has  to  be  acquired,  just 
as  Greek,  Euclid,  and  other  subjects,  and 
is  just  as  difficult ;  we  would  say  ourselves 
it  is  even  more  difficult.  Mr.  Froude  very 
justly  laid  great  stress  on  the  sort  of  lan- 
guage boys  use.  He  said  that  in  his  young 
days  boys  were  not  at  all  careful  of  what 
was  said,  sometimes  being  very  profane  and 
impure  in  their  talk,  although  they  might 
,  not  perhaps  think  very  much  about  it.  Bad 
language  is  liable  to  grow  up  with  them, 
and  leave  a  taint  which  will  always  remain 
with  them.  He  also  impressed  on  the  boys 
that  they  should  not  indulge  in  habits  of 
cruelty,  and  the  importance  of  always  tell- 
ing the  truth.  In  ^ome  foreign  countries, 
he  added,  the  master  always  keeps  a  strict 
watch  over  the  scholars  as  to  their  conduct, 
but  in  England  this  is  left  to  the  boys 
themselves,  because  they  can  be  trusted. 
He  would  earnestly  recommend  the  elder 
boys  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  younger 
ones,  in  that  respect  especially.  Every  one 
could  not  get  a  prize,  but  every  one  could 
be  true  and  honest,  and  in  those  ways  they 
would  be  able  to  shine  in  the  world. 


As  the  traveller  approaches  London  from 
the  East  or  South,  he  is  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  the  Board  Schools  tower  above  the 
squalid  houses,  which  but  for  them  would 
stretch  away  to  the  very  horizon.  What 
the  school  is  to  the  material,  the  teacher  is 
to  the  intellectual  prospect.  He  is  the  one 
object  that  relieves  its  monotony,  the  one 
embodiment  to  thousands  of  children,  of  cul- 
true,  of  organization,  of  discipline,  of  de- 
cency.— London  Spectator, 


A  County  Superintendent,  one  of  the  best 
we  have  known,  said  recently:  "I  never 
write  a  recommendation  for  any  teacher 
who  has  not  been  a  subscriber  for  a  good 
educational  journal  before  he  asks  for  my 
recommendation."  He  gave  these  as  his 
reasons :  '<  He  owes  it  to  himself  to  keep  in 


sympathy  with  the  progressive  members  di 
the  profession,  as  he  cannot  without  read- 
ing regularly  the  best  thoughts  which  only 
find  timely  expression  in  the  best  journals. 
He  owes  it  to  his  school,  which  he  cannot 
teach  to  the  best  advantage  without  know- 
ing promptly  all  the  best  methods  which 
earliest  find  expression  in  these  journals. 
He  owes  it  to  the  profession  to  uke  and 
pay  for  a  journal  and  have  it  all  his  own,, 
instead  of  steahng,  begging  or  borrowing 
it  from  some  one  who  does  pay  for  it." — 
journal  of  Education. 


SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


THE  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  has  put  a 
new  thought  into  three  fourths  of  the 
States  of  our  Union,  namely,  that  tree- plant- 
ing is  of  so  great  importance  that  a  special 
day  for  it  should  be  declared  and  observed — 
though  all  days  may  be  good  in  the  proper 
season.  Year  by  year  Arbor  Day  is  grow- 
ing more  into  the  purpose  and  habits  of  the 
community.  But  few  persons  have  planted 
trees;  and  most  people  cannot,  for  many 
reasons,  be  expected  to  do  a  thing  so  far-off 
and  unusual.  The  time  may  come,  however, 
when  one  person  in  ten  or  twenty  will  be 
more  or  less  a  tree-planter — and  that  will 
be  enough. 

Such  a  result  will  never  be  reached  anlesi 
through  the  schools.  Therefore,  O  Teacher, 
do  what  missionary  work  you  can  among 
.your  pupils.  Learn  how  many  of  them 
have  planted  a  tree,  or  a  nut  or  seed  that 
may  in  time  grow  into  a  tree.  Comment 
upon  it ;  make  a  record  of  it.  Encourage 
them  to  go  on  in  the  good  work.  Learn 
how  many  of  them  have  eaten  fruit  from 
trees  of  their  own  planting,  or  from  trees 
planted  by  their  parents  or  friends.  Direct 
thought  to  these  things.  Arouse  interest  in 
them.  All  the  people  who  are  dead  in  this 
direction  are  not  buried,  or  the  world  woukl 
be  much  more  a  graveyard  than  it  is. 
Quicken  some  of  them  into  life  with  the 
touch  of  power  that  has  enthusiasm  in  iL 

Blessings  descend  on  the  head  of  the 
tree-planter !  In  days  to  come  how  welcome 
the  fruit,  how  welcome  the  shade,  and  bow 
grateful  the  breeze  that  shall  be  wafted 
through  the  foliage  of  the  trees  planted  in 
this  year  of  grace  1891 !  All  over  the  land, 
but  especially  out  on  the  arid  praines  of  the 
West,  they  stand  in  grateful  relief.  And 
truly  he  who  has  made  a  tree  to  grow  where 
before  one  was  not,  deserves  to  be  held  in 
grateful  memory. 
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Let  some  proper  date  in  your  calendar 
be  observed  as  your  School  Arbor  Day. 
li  none  other  is  better,  we  suggest  Friday, 
October  23d,  upon  which  to  emphasize  this 
important  matter  in  your  school — doing 
practical  work  in  this  direction.  Songs  and 
readings  and  recitations  are  very  good.  Do 
Dot  omit  them.  But  the  purpose  of  Arbor 
Day  is  tree-planting.  Without  this  it  is  a 
failure.  Plant  the  trees,  or  such  seeds  and 
nuts  as  will  in  time  grow  into  trees. 


THE  SCHOOLS  AND  TAXATION. 


THE  question  as  to  how  the  largely  in- 
creased State  appropriation  shall  be  ex- 
pended in  order  to  secure  the  best  results 
for  the  schools — in  the  best  interest  of  the 
State — is  of  so  great  importance  as  to  over- 
shadow every  other  in  the  educational  work 
b  Pennsylvania.  In  many  districts  it  will 
be  so  used  by  intelligent  and  public  spirited 
Directors  as  greatly  to  advance  the  cause  of 
general  education.  School  accommodations 
will  be  increased  and  school  surroundings  im- 
proved, because  of  it;  and  better  work  will 
be  done  in  the  schools  through  the  employ- 
ment of  better- qualified  teachers  at  higher 
salaries. 

There  are  some  districts,  however,  in 
which  it  will  serve  only  as  a  premium  upon 
sordid  mismanagement,  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  make  somebody  else  pay  for 
their  own  school  privileges.  It  is  never 
good  to  get  too  much  for  nothing.  The 
State  should^  in  no  case  whatsoever^  pay  out 
of  Its  public  treasury  to  any  district  a  sum 
greater  than  that  which  the  district  itself  is 
wiiling  to  provide  by  local  taxation  for  the 
support  of  its  schools. 

Let  this  noble  State  appropriation  be  a 
premium  upon  local  effort  everywhere  to 
make  the  schools  better — not  an  influence 
towards  pauperism.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
blessing — let  it  nowhere  become  a  blight 
upon  manl^  self-reliance,  and  a  mildew  upon 
public  spirited  energy  in  the  local  direction 
of  school  affairs.  The  Philadelphia  North 
American^  in  an  article  upon  this  subject, 
speaks  as  follows : 

When  the  Legislature  rather  more  than 
doubled  the  appropriation  for  the  public  schools 
the  object  of  tne  increase  was  to  improve  the 
fiuilities  for  educating  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth without  increasing  taxation  that 
would  be  deemed  oppressive.  The  need  of 
better  and  more  numerous  school  buildings  was 
and  yet  is  a  conspicuous  need  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  the  State  the 
school-houses  are  far  between  as  might  be  ex- 


pected, but  when  found  are  generally  not  first- 
class,  and  frequently  without  the  conveniences, 
that  decencv  demands.  Many  of  these  build- 
ing are  badly  located,  in  bad  repair,  and  unfit 
for  children  to  sit  in  even  in  the  best  of  weather. 
Land  not  regarded  of  much  value  has  been 
sought  and  found  in  many  cases,  and  this  be- 
cause the  finances  of  the  county  did  not  seem 
to  warrant  any  considerable  expenditure. 

But  in  increasing  the  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools  it  was  not  intended  to 
invite  the  reduction  of  school  taxes  in  the  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  The  county  school  taxes  are 
not  onerous  at  this  time,  and  every  dollar  now 
derivable  from  such  levies  is  neeaed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  quota  of  school  money.  De- 
spite this,  we  note  with  surprise  that  the  Cham- 
bersburg  Repository  in  a  late  issue  recommends 
the  reduction  of  the  school-tax  rate*  and  this 
with  particular  reference  to  the  increased  State 
appropriation.  It  says  that  the  present  tax  is 
oppressive,  and  by  the  increase  of  State  money 
unnecessary.  It  says  that  there  is  much  com- 
plaint about  taxation  in  Franklin  county,  and 
that  a  reduction  can  and  should  be  made  in 
the  school  tax.  In  urging  the  reduction  it  al- 
ludes to  the  wages  of  teachers  as  generous  and 
not  necessary  to  be  increased.  By  its  own 
showing  the  wages  of  male  teachers  in  that 
county  are  about  thirty- five  dollars  a  month, 
and  the  wages  of  females  are  about  twenty- 
eight  dollars  a  month ;  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  the  wages  of  female  teachers  are  so  much 
less  than  the  compensation  of  male  teachers* 
As  it  declares  agamst  any  increase  of  wages, 
and  as  it  does  not  propose  any  remedy  for  the 
lack  of  parity,  we  cannot  exactly  understand 
why  it  expresses  surprise  at  the  disparity. 

But  the  disparity  arose  from  the  identical 
spirit  evinced  in  its  discussion  of  the  matter. 
The  fact  that  few  farm  laborers  receive  so  much 
as  school-teachers  has  always  been  urged  as  a 
reason  for  refusing  to  increase  the  pay  of  the 
latter,  Of  course  men  fix  the  wages,  and  they 
have  given  the  lion*s  share  to  their  own  sex* 
The  farm  laborer  receives  more  pay  than  the 
house  servant,  and  in  assigning  wa^es  to  teachers 
that  has  been  considered.  There  is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  it  except  this,  that  a  man  engaged 
m  intellectual  labor  should  compare  the  w;^:es 
of  teachers  with  those  of  unskilled  labor  and 
neglectto  compare  his  own  by  the  same  stand- 
ard. 

Every  aigument  advanced  by  our  contem- 
porary against  the  increase  of  teachers'  wages 
applies  to  the  pay  of  Journalists.  For  journalists 
are  only  teachers  after  all.  The  best  policy  is 
to  maintain  the  school  taxes,  build  gooa  school- 
houses  with  modern  conveniences,  and  increase 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  talk  about  reducing  the  school  taxes  when 
every  county  has  first-class  facilities  for  educat- 
ing Its  children  and  teachers  are  paid  properly 
for  their  services.  And  as  it  may  be  years  be- 
fore all  that  comes  about,  we  advise  our  coun- 
try friends  to  leave  the  school  taxes  alone  for 
the  present.  The  cry  about  taxes  may  be 
abated  by  reducing  the  cost  of  conducting 
county  business  in  other  respects. 
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HONOR  TO  WHOM  HONOR. 


OUR  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  MAY  8,  1 854. 

SOME  essential  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
Common  School  System  have  never 
come  tu  the  knowledge  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. Desiring  to  know  more  definitely  than 
heretofore  the  real  history  of  the  genesis  and 
construction  of  our  great  school  law  of  18541 
from  which  the  general  success  of  our  Com- 
mon Schools  must  be  dated,  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  get  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach,  a  well-known  and 
influential  journalist,  who  was  chief  clerk  in 
the  School  Department  during  the  adminis- 
istration  of  Governor  William  Bigler  and 
the  first  Deputy  State  Superintendent  under 
the  act  of  1854,  which  created  that  office — 
as  we  thought  that  he  ought  to  know,  if 
anybody,  how  that  act  came  into  being. 
On  the  first  pages  of  this  number  of  The 
yaurnal  will  be  found  what  he  has  to  say 
on  that  subject.  The  article  is  verified  by 
his  initials  only,  as  he  modestly  declines 
to  testify  as  to  his  own  work  over  his  own 
name,  even  when  called  upon  as  a  witness 
to  sign  his  own  deposition.  We  have  de- 
ferred to  his  wishes  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  positive  injunction,  print  his  article  ex* 
actly  as  it  comes  to  us. 

There  have  been  several  condensed  and 
fragmentary  statements  with  regard  to  the 
paternity  and  character  of  that  act,  but  we 
now  present  the  first  complete  and  authentic 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  law  which  was 
the  first  to  give  vertebrate  strength,  re- 
sources and  power  to  our  Common  School 
System,  and  make  it  equal  to  and  worthy  of 
its  intended  purposes. 

We  should,  perhaps,  add  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  majority  of  our  readers  of  this 
generation,  that  Governor  Bigler's  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commonwealth  and  ex-officio 
Superintendent  of  the  Common  Schools  was 
Hon  Francis  W.  Hughes,  of  Schuylkill 
county,  an  exceptionally  astute  and  able 
lawyer,  who  remained  in  that  position  one 
year  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Black,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Greene  county,  but  of  a  more  literary  turn 
of  mind,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  last  annual 
report.  Mr.  Dieffenbach  was  chief  clerk 
under  both  of  these  men,  put  there  by  Gov. 
Bigler,  as  we  have  learned  from  other  sources, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  if  something 
could  not  be  done  to  wake  up  our  moribund 
common  schools,  and  make  them  worthy  of 
the  State  and  the  money  expended  upon  them. 

The  phraseology  in  some  sections  of  the 


act  of  1854,  especially  the  sections  giving 
school  districts  a  corporate  title  and  exist- 
tence,  and  therefore  an  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility they  had  never  before  possessed, 
shows  the  moulding  influence  of  the  legal 
mind  on  some  portions  of  the  act.  But,  as 
Mr.  Dieffenbach  shows,  the  general  changes 
in  the  law  were  suggested  by  deficiencies 
and  difficulties  encountered  in  the  current 
administration  of  the  system,  the  act  when 
completed  being  thus  indigenous  and  pecu- 
liar to  our  State,  and  not  the  result  of  any 
preconceived  theory  as  to  what  it  ought  to 
be.  Figuratively  speaking,  the  material  of 
which  it  wa»  constructed  was  quarried  on 
the  spot,  and  not  gathered  from  sources  out- 
side of  our  own  borders;  the  County  Super- 
intendency  being  the  only  exotic,  it  having 
previously  been  in  operation  for  several 
years  in  New  York  State,  where  popular  dis- 
satisfaction caused  it  to  be  abolished.  The 
reasons  for  its  existence,  however,  were  so 
strong  that  it  was  adopted  in  this  State,  and 
in  the  face  of  formidable  and  long-continued 
opposition  has  been  successfully  main  rained. 

It  was  certain  that  so  many  strong  ad- 
vanced featuies  in  the  law  would  awaken 
resolute  antagonism,  and  Mr.  Dieffenbach 
expected  that  he  would  have  to  fight  the  in- 
evitable battle  to  sustain  the  law ;  but  the 
political  revolution  at  the  next  election  de- 
volved that  duty  upon  his  successor  in  of- 
fice, and  I(jlr.  D.  was  remanded  to  private 
life.  State  Supt.  Curtin,  true  to  the  non- 
partisan character  of  our  Common  School 
System,  a  short  time  afterwards  appointed 
him  Superintendent  of  Clinton  county,  to 
fill  a  vacancy,  in  which  position  he  did 
good  work.  He' also  served  as  President  of 
the  Lock  Haven  School  Board,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  courageous  and  effic- 
ient service  to  the  cause,  and  he  stills  feels  a 
deep  interest  in  the  integrity  and  success  of 
the  school  system  with  which  he  was  so 
creditably  connected  thirty-seven  years  ago. 

That  prominent  and  influential  educator, 
Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  af- 
terwards U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
was  present  at  Harrisburg  while  the  school 
bill  of  1854  was  pending  in  the  Legislature, 
and  after  a  critical  examination  of  its  pro- 
visions he  announced  to  its  friends  that,  if  it 
got  through,  Pennsylvania  would  have  the 
best  school  law  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
Time  has  verified  his  prediction.  We  cer- 
tainly have  the  best  school  law  for  ourselves, 
sprung  from  the  soil  and  not  imported  from 
abroad,  and  better  suited  to  the  genius  and  I 
character  and  circumstances  of  our  people 
than  any  that  we  could  have  adopted  from 
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Other  States  or  other  countries.  The  truth 
is  that  much  of  the  credit  that  is  given  to 
or  assumed  by  one  individual  or  another, 
for  results  achieved,  is  really  due  to  that 
law,  without  whose  powers  and  authority 
neither  school  officers  nor  citizens,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  could  have  accom- 
plished anything  of  importance.  It  was 
the  law  that  made  possible  and  in  a  very 
large  measure  did  the  work  that  could  not 
have  been  done  before,  and  to  it  full  credit 
should  be  given.  The  problem  before  us 
still  is  to  develop  its  tuU  capabilities  for  use- 
fulness, and  make,  what  we  have  not  yet 
done,  oor  common  schools  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts the  pride  and  safeguard  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Aside  from  the  practical  manner  of  its 
growth,  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  that 
law  is  its  comprehensive  and  generic  charac- 
ter, that  adapts  it  to  all  parts  of  the  State, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  topography 
or  local  circumstances.  It  embodies  gen- 
eral grants  of  power  available  in  any  dis- 
trict at  any  time,  prescribing  the  minimum 
and  making  it  mandatory,  but  leaving  the 
maximum  to  the  public  sentiment  and  pecu- 
niary resources  of  the  individual  districts. 
This  gives  it  its  wonderful  flexibility  as  well 
as  impregnable  strength,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  those  who  think  they  can  improve 
upon  it  to ''go  slow"  in  attempting  to 
change  its  fundamental  principles,  or  the 
mode  of  their  application.  It  is  possible  to 
make  well  meant  but  unguardedly-expressed 
modificatiions  that  shall  really  subvert  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  act  and  do 
irreparable  injustice  and  injury  to  thousands 
of  common  school  children.  This  has  un- 
deniably been  the  case  in  one  or  more  in- 
stances, and  is  liable  to  be  so  in  others.  A 
wise  conservatism  protests,  as  it  always  has 
protested,  against  all  tinkering  with  our 
school  laws,  and  our  system  will  be  strong 
and  safe  so  long  as  that  policy  is  adhered  to. 

In  a  recent  letter  referring  to  this  import- 
ant act,  Mr.  DiefTenbach  says  that  the 
school  law  of  May  8th,  1854,  was  prepared 
within  the  walls  of  the  School  Department, 
without  consultation  with  any  one  outside 
of  it  either  verbally  or  in  writing.  That  he 
framed  the  Act  wholly  himself,  frequently 
consulting  Mr.  Black,  ex-officio  Superintend- 
ent and  Governor  Bigler  occasionally.  No 
other  person  ever  knew  that  an  Act  was  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  Department.  He  adds: 
"I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Borrowes  until  after  the  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  Legislature,  nor  did  I  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Wickersham  until  after 


his  election  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Lancaster  county.  The  first  that  any  one 
outside  of  the  Department  knew  about  the 
new  act  was  when  it  was  presented  to  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  not  publicly  known  or  talked  about 
until  printed  by  the  Legislature." 

He  says  that  he  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  Dr.  Burrowes  from  the  time  he  became 
acquainted  with  him  in  the  winter  of  1854 
until  his  death,  and  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  intimated  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  preparing  the  act.  He  has  not  infre- 
quently heard  of  others  being  credited  with 
participating  in  framing  the  act,  but  there  is 
no  truth  in  any  of  these  statements  further 
than  the  fact  that  he  used  the  act  of 
1849  ^s  ^  basis,  striking  out  all  objection- 
able features,  of  which  in  his  judgment 
there  were  many,  and  a  bill  prepared  by 
Hon.  F.  W.  Hughes  and  offered  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  1853  \  also  the  reports  of  Hon. 
Jesse  Miller  in  advocacy  of  a  County  Super- 
intend ency.  Governor  Bigler  and  Secre- 
tary Black  were  both  very  earnest  in  their 
determination  that  the  school  system  must 
be  improved,  but  how  this  should  be  done 
was  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Dep- 
uty Superintendent,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Dief- 
fenbach,  and  his  work  in  the  act  of  1854  has 
shown  him  most  worthy  of  that  great  trust. 

We  regret  to  add  here  that  for  several 
years  past,  through  an  unskillful  operation 
that  destroyed  his  sight,  Mr.  Dieffenbach 
has  been  totally  blind,  and  is  obliged  to  dic- 
tate what  he  has  to  say  from  oiemory. 


SOW  BESIDE  ALL  WATERS. 


THE  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Kentucky,  Hon.  Jos.  D. 
Pickett,  retiring  from  the  Superin tendency 
September  7th,  writes  to  express  his  thanks 
for  the  copy  of  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  ^h\c\i  has  been  sent  regularly  to  him 
during  his  terra  of  office.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  he  has  found  it  of  some  use  in  his 
important  work.  He  will  please  accept  our 
thanks,  in  return,  for  a  copy  of  the  school 
laws  of  Kentucky  which  he  kindly  sent  us. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  the  present  pub- 
lisher put  upon  the  free  list  of  The  Journal 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion at  every  capital  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  each  month's  issue  since  that 
time  has  been  sent  to  every  such  officer  hav- 
ing chief  direction  of  the  educational  woi  k 
int;his  State.  This  was  done  not  because  we 
thought  our  subscription  list  would  be  in- 
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creased  thereby,  nor  even  that  The  Journal 
might  become  more  widely  known — though 
we  have  always  been  well  content  that  either 
of.  these  results  should  follow — but  in  the 
hope  that  the  men  everywhere  who  should 
be  the  most  influential  in  shaping  the  gen- 
eral school  law  and  school  policy  might 
now  and  then — in  looking  through  its  pages 
from  month  to  month — find  in  it  something 
suited  to  their  wants,  whether  suggestive  oi 
new  lines  of  effort,  a  wiser  course  of  action, 
or  of  provisions  that  might  profitably  be  en- 
grafted upon  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
respective  States. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  such  result  has 
followed,  but  we  trust  that  some  little  good 
has  come  of  it.  It  seemed  a  promising 
direction  in  which  to  distribute  monthly 
three  or  four  dozen  copies  of  The  JoumaL 
That  is  all.  We  have  simply  tried  to  scatter 
seed  of  one  kind  and  another,  some  of 
which,  if  good  and  adapted  to  the  locality 
where  it  chanced  to  fall,  might  bear  fruit. 
^'I  shall  come  this  way  but  once,"  said  a 
wise  old  Friend.  And  in  the  spirit  of  this 
thought  The  Journal  will  continue  to  go 
out  to  these  centres  of  power  and  influence 
while  it  shall  remain  under  its  present  own- 
ership and  management. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  SCHWARTZ. 

MEMORIAL  SERVICES  AT  THE  KEYSTONE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  recent  death  of  Judge  H.  H. 
Schwartz,  of  Kutztown,  long  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Keystone  Normal .  School,  was  commemo- 
rated by  an  impressive  memorial  service  in 
the  chapel  of  the  school  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 6th,  at  2  p.  m.  The  chapel  of  the  school 
was  crowded,  many  persons  being  present 
from  Keadin)2[,  AUentown,  and  elsewhere. 
Rev.  B.  E.  Kramlich,  the  venerable  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  conducted  the  exercises. 
After  an  anthem  by  the  Euterpean  choir, 
the  reading  of  a  selection  from  the  Scrip- 
tures by  Rev.  F.  B.  Hahn,  a  prayer  by  Rev. 
Dr.  S.  L.  Harkey,  and  the  singing  of  the 
Hymn,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  Hon.  J.  S. 
Ermentrout,  the  President  Judge  of  Berks 
County,  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  the  de- 
ceased as  a  good  citizen,  an  honest  public 
official,  an  incorruptible  Judge. 

In  referring  to  his  service  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  he  spoke  as  follows:  ''At 
home  in  both  English  and  German,  greeting 
every  body  pleasantly,  with  abundant  tact, 


ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  disarm  soi- 
picion  and  distrust  with  the  recital  of  a  hum- 
orous story,  meeting  the  people  at  their  own 
firesides,  traveling  where  conveniences  were 
luxuries,  accommodating  himself  to  their 
habits  and  mode  of  thought,  dealing  with 
them  honestly,  he  made  friends  everywhere. 
Thoughtful  and  persuasive,  he  overcame  their 
objections,  until  confidence  took  the  place 
of  distrust,  activity  of  hesitation,  and  the 
opponent  of  the  educational  system  became 
its  firmest  friend  and  continuous  advocate. 
Only  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  can  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  Pennsylvania  German 
Superintendent's  work  in  building  deep  and 
strong  our  great  educational  system  of  com- 
mon schools." 

After  Judge  Ermentrout's  address  and  an 
anthem  by  the  Amphion  Quartette,  Rev. 
N.  C.  Schacffer,  principal  of  the  school, 
spoke  as  follows  upon  the  valuable  work  of 
the  deceased  in  advancing  the  interests  of 
general  education : 

REMARKS  OF  DR.  SCHAEFFER. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  live  three  lives. 
One  is  seen  by  the  world  at  large:  it  is  the 
man's  public  life.  The  second  is  seen  by  bis 
nearest  fnends,  and  is  called  his  private  life. 
The  third  is  visible  only  to  the  man  himself  and 
to  his  Maker,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the 
man's  inner  life.  The  inner  life,  although  con- 
tinually giving  expression  to  itself  through  the 
other  two,  cannot,  in  this  world,  be  fully  known 
or  accurately  estimated.  A  man's  private  life 
usually  receives  special  consideration  at  the  ser- 
vices connected  with  his  funeral.  His  public 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  fit  theme  for  me- 
morial services  like  these  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged. 

To  me  has  been  assigned  the  duty  of  calling 
attention  to  that  phase  of  Judge  Schwartz's  pub- 
lic activity  which  was  directed  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Every  man  of  mark,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  regular  vocation,  follows  one  or 
more  avocations.  These  keep  the  individual 
life  from  narrowness  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  character.  The  public 
life  of  Jud^e  Schwartz  was  far  from  being  one- 
sided. He  felt  a  deep  interest  in  many  things, 
and  contributed  towards  every  movement  that 
was  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
lows. He  was  pre  eminently  a  politician,  a 
lawyer,  a  jurist,  an  educator;  and  in  no  sphere 
were  his  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
more  conspicuous  than  in  the  services  he  ren- 
dered to  the  cause  of  education  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Even  while  he  was  a  lad  at 
school,  he  exhibited  the  qualities  of  an  educator. 
His  proficiency  in  mathematics,  his  ability  to 
give  lucid  explanations,  and  his  desire  to  ad- 
vance others  in  their  studies  by  judicious  help, 
made  him  a  moulding  factor  in  the  life  of  his 
comrades  and  lifted  him  into  prominence  not 
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only  in  the  district  school,  but  subsequently  also 
at  the  academy  and  at  college. 

On  receiving  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  teaching.  His  skill 
and  efficiency  soon  roarked  him  for  higher 
honors.  The  voice  of  the  directors  called  him 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Lehigh 
county.  Although  the  salary  was  only  five 
hundred  dollars,  he  threw  all  the  energies  of  his 
vigorous  young  manhood  into  the  duties  of  his 
new  position.  His  work  was  largely  that  of  a 
pioneer.  There  were  dense  forests  of  igno 
ranee  to  be  cut  down.  Many  prejudices  had  to 
be  overcome.  People  objected  to  taxes  that 
were  levied  to  educate  other  men*s  children. 
The  size  of  many  school* houses  was  18  by  20 
feet.  The  furniture  was  wretched.  A  school 
report  of  that  period  says:  "Of  our  school- 
houses  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  If  I  must 
be  candid,  I  will  only  say  they  are  nothing  to 
boast  of.  They  are  either  of  the  octagon  or 
square  order,  with  desks  attached  to  the  wall 
and  high  seats,  without  distinction,  where  little 
children  can  neither  touch  the  bottom  nor 
support  their  backs  from  the  opening  of  school 
to  the  time  of  dismissal,  and  who  are  only  kept 
from  giving  out  under  such  corporal  punish- 
ment by  the  magic  power  of  the  rod.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  fine  building  at  Balliets- 
ville.  North  Whitehall,  and  several  buildings 
in  the  boroughs  of  Catasauqua  and  Allentown, 
all  the  school  houses  in  this  county  agree  with 
the  above  description.**  The  teachers  were  no 
better  than  the  school- houses.  Some  could  not 
fill  out  their  monthly  reports.  One  could  not 
work  long  division.  Others  who  could  neither 
understand  nor  speak  the  English,  were  never- 
theless employed  to  teach  schools  supplied 
with  readers  and  other  text-books  in  the  Englibh 
tongue.  Oftentimes  the  directors  did  hot  know 
the  significance  of  the  marks  on  the  certificates 
issuea  by  the  County  Superintendent.  "In 
one  of  the  districts,  where  the  compensation  is 
not  very  liberal,*'  says  a  school  report  of  1855, 
"  I  was  requested  to  examine  a  young  man 
l>ronounced  by  those  who  had  previously  em- 
ployed him  and  who  desired  again  to  employ 
him,  as  a  very  competent  teacher.  After  hav- 
ing spent  quite  a  long  time  in  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  in  what  branches  he  excelled,  I  gave 
him  a  temporary  certificate,  with  every  branch 
•erased  except  orthography,  reading  and  ele- 
mentary principles  of  arithmetic,  with  a  written 
addition  below  of  "  That  which  is  not  erased, 
the  holder  is  still  very  deficient  in.*'  The  ap- 
plicant was  much  pleased  with  his  certificate, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  to  teach  the  best 
school  in  the  district,  the  written  addition  below 
'being  taken  to  mean  an  extra  recommenda- 
tion.** Facts  like  these,  which  might  easily  be 
multiplied,  show  the  obstacles  and  the  igno- 
rance with  which  the  County  Superintendents 
of  those  early  days  had  to  contend. 

It  required  the  nerve  of  a  hero  and  the  pa- 
tience of  a  saint  to  face  and  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Although  Judge  Schwartz  saw  that 
he  was  incurring  the  displeasure  of  many  of  his 
fellow  citizens,  that  defeat  was  probably  in  store 
for  him  at  tke  next  election,  he  bravely  did  his 


duty  and  his  efforts  issued  in  very  gratifying  re- 
suits.  During  his  term  of  office  many  new 
school-houses  were  built.  The  average  daily 
attendance  increased.  More  rigid  examinations 
eliminated  the  incompetent  teachers  and  forced 
the  others  to  make  more  thorough  preparation. 
Better  classification  followed  the  advent  of  bet- 
ter teachers.  At  Allentown  and  Catasauqua 
high  schools  were  established  and  a  more  effi- 
cient system  of  grading  was  introduced.  School 
visits  by  the  patrons  became  more  frequent. 
Exhibitions  at  the  close  of  the  term  served  to 
call  attention  to  the  work,  and  helped  the  Super- 
intendent to  overcome  the  opposition  to  the 
schools.  This  "day  of  small  things**  should 
not  be  despised.  Personal  merit  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  effort,  not  upon  the  results 
achieved,  which  are  always  conditioned  by  the 
means  at  one*s  disposal.  The  mother  who  on 
slender  means  comfortably  clothes,  feeds  and 
educates  a  large  family  of  children,  deserves  as 
much  credit  as  the  man  who  with  the  resources 
of  the  Girard  estate  maintains  and  educates 
several  thousand  orphans.  The  Superintendent 
who  with  meagre  resources  and  inefficient 
helpers  gives  an  impetus  to  the  educational  de- 
velopment of  an  entire  county,  deserves  as  much 
credit  a«  the  Superintendent  who  living  on  a 
salary  of  $5000  and  having  the  wealth  of  a  large 
city  at  his  disposal,  puts  forth  no  more  effort, 
although  he  may  achieve  the  most  splendid  re- 
sults. Men  who  now  rank  high  in  their  profes- 
sion, still  speak  in  terms  glowing  with  gratitude 
and  affection,  of  the  kindly  help  and  the  en- 
couraging words  which  Judge  Schwartz  gave  to 
them  in  their  early  days.  Thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  his  removal  from  Lehigh  to  Berks, 
but  the  seeds  which  he  there  sowed  are  destined 
to  bring  forth  harvests  in  the  century  to  come. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office.  Judge 
Schwartz  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Kutztown. 
Change  of  vocation  did  not  lessen  his  ardor  for 
popular  education.  An  institute  was  held  soon 
after  his  arrival,  which  was  attended  by  Deputy 
Superintendent  Bates,  County  Superintendent 
Wm.  A.  Good,  and  others.  Not  the  least  prom- 
inent figure  was  the  young  lawyer  from  Lehigh. 
His  earnest  speeches  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  youthful  mind,  although  what  was  said 
was  entirely  beyond  my  comprehension.  To 
my  boyish  fancy  it  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  see 
these  giants  in  the  intellectual  world,  as  I  then 
considered  them,  engage  in  earnest  discussion 
of  rival  methods  of  instruction. 

In  no  long  time  the  young  lawyer  became  a 
school  director.  Kutztown  had  an  old  school- 
house,  one  story  in  height,  with  a  partition  to 
divide  the  space  under  roof  into  two  apartments. 
During  part  of  the  time,  instead  of  dividing  the 
pupils  by  grades  according  to  scholarship,  the 
pupils  were  graded  according  to  sex.  The  am- 
bitious young  lawyer  resolved  that  Kutztown 
should  have  a  new  school  house.  Several  other 
directors  of  like  mind  were  elected.  When  the 
opponents  of  pro|;ress  taunted  them  with  their 
poverty  by  declaring  that  they  could  never  bor- 
row the  money  to  build  a  school-house,  the 
young  lawyer  replied  that  God  had  not  bestowed 
all  gifts  upon  one  individual ;  to  some  he  had 
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given  money,  to  others  brains,  and  there  was 
one  man  in  town  to  whom  he  had  given  both 
these  gifts.  By  shrewd  management  Dr.  C.  A. 
Gerash,  a  wealthy  physician  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  School  Board.  The  funds 
were  secured  without  trouble.  A  two  story 
school-house  with  four  rooms  was  erected  and 
dedicated.  In  one  of  the  four  rooms  the  school 
of  Prof.  Nicks,  which  subsequently  developed 
into  the  Keystone  Normal  School,  found  a 
home  during  one  vear  of  its  existence. 

The  foresight  of  Judge  Schwartz  in  erecting  a 
four-room  building  when  only  three  schools 
were  needed  for  the  town,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  school  of  Prof.  Nicks,  and  thus  ren- 
dered possible  the  Normal  School  in  whose 
chapel  these  services  in  his  memory  are  now 
held.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  at  a 
convention  of  County  Superintendents  held  in 
1858,  he  suggested  Kutztown  as  a  location  suit- 
able for  the  State  Normal  School  of  the  Third 
District.  Naturally  when  the  movement  took 
definite  shape,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders. 
Dunne  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  year,  he  was  a  trustee ;  president  of 
the  Board,  always  chairman  of  its  finance  com- 
mittee, and  for  several  years  chairman  of  the 
committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting 
and  employing  the  teachers.  As  a  mem]t>er  of 
this  committee  I  often  saw  him  under  trying 
orcumstances.  Frequently  he  laid  aside  matters 
pertaining  to  his  law  practice  or  to  his  judicial 
duties  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  difficulty 
in  the  management  of  the  Normal  School.  In 
such  emergencies  he  always  owned  kimself. 
Conscience  was  his  guide.  He  did  the  right  as 
he  saw  it,  regardless  of  friend  or  foe.  Repeat- 
edly he  said :  "  Rest  assured  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Normal  School  will  be  my  6rst 
consideration.**  On  more  than  one  occasion  I 
saw  him  sacrifice  the  claims  of  political  obliga- 
tion for  the  sake  of  what  he  believed  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  While  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  he  frequently  faced 
determined  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Normal  Schools.  State  Supt. 
Wickersham  had  him  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  where  for  three  successive 
years  he  aided  in  shaping  the  educational  policy 
of  the  State.  When  the  strength  of  manhood 
was  gone  and  the  weeks  of  sickness  came,  his 
one  anxious  inquiry  always  was,  "  How  is  the 
school.?" 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  dying  wish 
to  be  buried  on  the  corner  lot  of  Fairview  Cem- 
etery nearest  the  school,  was  not  carried  out. 
Here  might  have  been  erected  a  suitable  mon- 
ument, accessible  to  future  generations  of  stu- 
dents, and  serving  as  a  stimulus  to  the  ambition 
of  the  brightest  youth  of  the  Third  Normal 
School  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Surely  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  keep  fresh  the  memory 
of  our  late  friend's  services  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. The  influence  of  the  life  that  has  closed 
can  be  made  more  potent  than  it  was  while  that 
life  was  in  progress.  In  the  case  of  the  living, 
the  little  faults  of  their  private  and  social  life 
often  obscure  the  abiding  merits  of  their  public 


career.  Death  buries  the  former  in  oblhnoii' 
whilst  it  invests  the  latter  with  a  halo  of  glory. 
In  the  picture  of  Judge  Schwartz's  character 
which  posterity  will  cherish,  only  the  essential 
traits  will  remain,  the  accidentals  having  faded 
out  with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  recollection  of 
his  virtues  can  not  but  exert  a  beneficial  influ- 
ence. 

While  others  hoarded  their  earnings,  he  spent 
part  of  his  in  paying  for  the  schooling  of  boys 
whom  he  considered  deserving.  Always  scru- 
pulously careful  of  his  speech  and  conduct  in 
the  presence  of  half-grown  youth,  he  will  be 
remembered  by  them  as  a  man  honest,  upright 
and  incorruptible;  inflexibly  just,  yet  kind- 
hearted  and  iforgiving ;  fearless  in  his  defence  of 
public  interests,  and  ever  rea^  to  fece  tbe 
enemies  of  true  prepress  with  an  vtter  disregard 
of  consequences ;  Uberal  with  his  own  money 
yet  rigidly  exact  in  the  management  of  every 
public  trust ;  fond  of  historic  studies  and  always 
eager  to  communicate  his  stores  of  informatieo 
to  others  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  them  to  sim- 
ilar study  and  research — surely  there  was  an 
array  of  qualities  in  his  character  that  will  en- 
shrine him  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  a  man,  a  sckaiar,  a  jurist,  and  am 
educalor. 

Col.  Thos.  C.  Zimmerman  followed  in  an 
eloquent  personal  tribute,  after  which  a  con- 
tribution was  taken  towards  placing  a  por- 
trait of  the  deceased  in  the  reception  room 
of  the  Normal  School.  An  anthem  and  the 
closing  prayer  followed,  and  the  service 
closed  with  the  doxology  and  the  benedic- 
tion. 


COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


SUGGESTIONS  OF  U.  S.  COMMISSIONKR  HARRISw 


THE  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  make  a 
grand  showing  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
The  colossal  plan  on  which  the  Exposition 
will  be  organized,  and  the  large  and  varied 
exhibits  that  will  be  made  by  individual 
States  and  by  foreign  nations,  make  it  neces- 
sary that  Pennsylvania,  the  second  State  in 
the  Union,  should  be  properly  represented. 
The  Legislature  at  its  late  session  made  a 
generous  appropriation  to  this  end.  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  has  appointed  a  large  Com- 
mittee of  representative  men ;  monthly  meet- 
ings of  this  Committee  are  held  at  Harris- 
burg,  the  Governor  himself  being  Chairmas 
by  terms  of  the  act  creating  the  Commission. 
The  Hon.  Chas.  S.  Wolfe  was  chosen  Execu- 
tive Commissioner,  but  his  sudden  death  left 
a  vacancy  which  has  since  been  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Whitman,  ot 
Erie.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Commission 
held  Sept.  loth,  it  was  resolved  that  the  cost 
of  the  Pennsylvania  building  should  not  ex- 
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cecd  ^75,000,  the  space  to  be  covered 
about  8000  feet,  and  prizes  of  |iooo,  II500 
and  1 300  were  offered  for  the  best  plans  and 
specifications  for  such  proposed  building, 
the  largest  sum  for  the  plan  accepted  and 
adopted,  the  remaining  sums  for  the  remain- 
ing two  plans  accepted  but  not  used. 

The  State  buildings  will  be  near*  each 
other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Park,  and  are 
intended  as  headquarters  for  the  visitors 
from  the  various  States.  The  Pennsylvania 
building  will  serve  as  headquarters  for  the 
State  Board  of  Managers,  for  the  Executive 
Commissioner,  for  the  newspaper  corres- 
pondents of  the  State,  and  as  a  general 
place  of  meeting  for  all  Pennsylvanians  visit- 
ing the  Exposition.  Within  this  building 
there  will  be  placed  such  State  documents 
as  may  possess  historic  interest.  The  orig- 
inal deeds  recording  the  purchase  of  ground 
in  this  State  by  William  Penn  from  the  In- 
dians ;  his  original  laws,  pictures,  books, 
and  naanuscripts  of  an  historic  interest,  will 
be  there  on  exhibitoin.  They  will  not  be 
open  for  awards  or  prizes  of  any  kind,  and 
nothing  that  is  manufactured  or  is  a  product 
will  be  allowed  in  the  building,  Mr.  Whit- 
man is  now  awaiting  the  revised  work  of  the 
National  Classification  Committee,  and  on 
its  receipt  will,  with  the  aid  of  the  various 
State  committees,  prepare  a  pamphlet  of 
the  detailed  work  of  each,  and  this  will  be 
distributed  throughout  the  State.  He  will 
also  give  general  directions  to  the  commit- 
tees, which  will  all  act  under  him,  with  the 
one  exception  perhaps  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee, which  must  act  with  greater  inde- 
pendence. He  desires  this  committee,  with 
Mrs.  Harriet  Lucas,  of  Philadelphia,  as 
chairman,  and  including  also  Mrs.  Ida  El- 
kins  Tyler,  of  Philadelphia;  Miss  Mary  E. 
McCandless,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Cronise  Jones,  of  Harrisburg,  to  organize 
as  soon  as  possible  for  effective  work,  ap- 
pointing an  assistant  in  each  county.  He 
IS  much  gratified  by  the  general  outlook  of 
affairs.  The  members  of  the  Board  are 
competent  and  able  men,  and  are  doing  ad- 
mirable work.  In  this  connection  we  pre- 
sent the  following  views  and  suggestions  for 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education : 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  World's  Co- 
lombian Exposition  of  1893  is  destined  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  great  World's  Fairs,  and  that  it 
will  attract  many  influential  and  observant  for- 
eigners, to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of 
our  own  citizens  who  will  visit  Chicago,  it  is 
manifestly  the  interest  of  each  State  to  show  its 
advantages  in  the  way  of  popular  education  and 
dvilixation  as  well  as  its  commercial  features. 


Where  two  States  offer  equal  industrial  oppor* 
tunities,  the  desirable  immigrant  chooses  that 
one  which  will  provide  best  for  his  family. 
Foreigners  must  not  be  permitted  to  think  that 
the  States  of  the  Union  do  less  for  popular  edu- 
cation than  the  monarchies  of  the  world  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  few  years.  The  absence 
of  a  general  educational  display  might  give 
grounds  for  such  an  inference  that  could  not  be 
counteracted  by  any  amount  of  writing  and 
speaking.  Unless  our  educational  display  is 
more  extensive  than  those  made  in  Paris  and 
Vienna  by  the  home  governments  everybody 
will  be  dissatisfied.  It  cannot  be  as  good  as- 
those  exhibitions  unless  all  the  educational  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  unite  their  energies  in 
the  preparation  of  exhibits  and  in  devising 
ways  and  means  for  showing  them. 

Many  States  and  Territories  have  appropri- 
ated sums  of  money  to  provide  for  the  expenses- 
of  State  exhibits,  but  very  few  of  them  have  al- 
lotted the  money  to  the  different  departments  or 
made  any  special  provision  for  State  Educa- 
tional Exhibits. 

Several  State  Teachers*  Associations  have 
appointed  Exposition  Committees,  of  which 
some  are  broad  enough  to  represent  all  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State,  while  others 
are  representative  of  the  public  schools  onlv. 
As  suggested  in  Bulletin  No.  i ,  it  is  desirable 
that  these  committees  should  represent  all  in- 
terests—-public  and  private,  denominational  and 
nonsectarian — so  they  should  be  very  carefully 
formed  and  should  contain  such  a  list  of  names- 
as  will  ensure  efficient  service. 

The  State  Teachers'  Associations  might  serve 
a  good  purpose  by  devoting  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  at  their  next  meetings  to  the  for- 
mation of  such  committees  and  the  devising  of 
ways  and  means.  One  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  thinks  that  local  committees 
can  be  organized  in  his  State  to  direct  the  efforts 
of  the  school  children  in  securing  money.  For 
a  previous  Exposition,  one  school  at  least  se- 
cured the  necessary  funds  by  conducting  a  local 
exhibition  of  the  pupils'  work.  School  officers 
might  easily  arrange  inexpensive  entertainments 
that  would  provide  enough  money  to  pay  the. 
cost  of  preparing  the  local  school  exhibits,  per- 
haps something  toward  the  expense  of  installa*^ 
tion  and  maintenance.  Lectures  illustrated  by 
the  use  of  the  stereopticon  and  exhibitions  of  the 
phonograph  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  at- 
tract a  remunerative  audience.  They  would  be 
doubly  sure  to  do  so  if  the  proceeds  were  to  be 
used  to  display  the  work  of  the  school  children 
in  some  great  exhibition.  If  a  considerable 
number  of  districts  or  towns  combined  to  pro* 
vide  the  instruments  and  they  were  kept  in  con- 
stant use,  the  expense  would  become  very  small.. 
These  hints  are  given  with  thf  hope  they  may 
suggest  better  and  more  feasible  plans  that  will 
be  adopted  for  use  next  winter. 

The  best  educational  exhibition  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  cannot  be  prepared  without  the 
concerted  action  of  many  men  and  the  employ- 
ment of  considerable  time,  on  account  of  which 
every  State  Teachers'  Association  should  take 
some  definite  action. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October,  1891. 

THE  annual  session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute 
will  be  helo  in  the  difTerent  counties  of  the 
State  at  the  times  and  places  here  named. 
Allegheny  and  Berks  have  already  held  their 
Institutes,  the  former  in  August  and  the  latter 
in  September. 

Town,  Date, 

AUentown October  12. 


County, 
Lehigh.  . 
Bttcki.   . 
Cameron . 
Delaware 
Creene.  . 
McKean , 
Susquehanna 
Moixtgomery 
Washington. 
Elk  .   . 
Bedford 
Cambria 
Dauphin 
Fullon . 
Lackaviranna 
Lancaster 
Northampton 
Somerset . 
•Chester   . 
Franklin . 
Lebanon . 
Pike.   .    . 
Tioga.   . 
"Warren.  , 
Wayne.  . 
Adams.   . 
Armstrong 
Juniata.   . 
Mifflin.  . 
Snyder.    . 
York    .    .    . 
Cumberland 
Huntingdon 
Monroe  . 
Perry  .    . 
Carbon.   . 
Clearfield. 
Clinton    . 
Columbia. 
Jefferson  . 
Luzerne  . 


Northumtierland.  Sunbury 


Potter 
Schuylkill 
Venango  . 
Wyoming 
Centre .  . 
Fayette  . 
Indiana  . 
Beaver.  . 
Blair  .  . 
Bradford. 
Butler.  . 
Clarion.  . 
•Crawford . 
Ene.  .  . 
Forest .  . 
Lawrence 
Lycoming 


,  Doylestown  , 

,  Driftwood.   < 

,  Media 

,  Waynesburg 
Smethport.   . 

,  Montrose  .   . 

,  Norristown  , 
Washington . 
Kidgway  .  , 
Bedford  .  . 
Ebensburg  . 
Harrisburg  , 
McConnellsburg 

>  Scranton 

,  Lancaster 
South  Bethlehem 
Somerset  .    . 

.  West  Chester 

,  Chamber^burg 

,  Lebanon 

.  Milford . 


Warren  .  . 
,  Hunesdale 
,  Gettysburg 

Kittanning 

MifHintown 

Lewistown 
.  Middleburg 

York .  .  . 
,  Carlisle .  . 
,  Huntingdon 

Slroud.sburg 
,  New  Bloomfield 
,  Lehighton 
.  Clearfield 
.  Lock  Haven. 
,  Bloomsburg 
,  Brookville. 

Wilkes  Barre 


Ulysses 

Shenandoah 
,  Franklin   . 
,  Tun  khan  nock 
,  Belleionte. 
,  Uniontown 
,  Indiana.    . 
.  Beaver  .    . 
,  llullidaysburg 
.  Athens  .    . 
.  Burler   .   . 
,  Clarion  .    . 
.  Meadville . 

Erie  .    .    . 
,  Tionesta    . 
,  New  Castle 
,  Muncy  .   . 


.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  19. 
.  October  26. 
.  October  2^, 
.  November 
.  November 
.  November 
.  November 
.  November 
.  November 
.  November 
.  Novemt>er 
.  November 
.  November! ST 
.  November  16. 
.  November  16. 
.  November  16. 
.  November  1 6. 
.  November  16. 
.  November  16. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  Novem!)er  23. 
.  November  23. 
.  November  30. 
.  November  30. 
.  November  30. 
.  November  30. 
.  December  7. 
,  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  14. 
.  December  21. 
.  December  21. 
.  December  21. 
.  December  28. 
,  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
.  December  28. 
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Mercer Mercer December  28. 

Montour ....  Danville   .....  December  28. 

Sullivan  ....  Dushore December  28. 

Union Lewisburg December  28. 

Westmoreland    .  Greensburg  ....  December  38. 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSION. 


The  following  named  Township  Superin- 
tendents have  recently  been  elected  and  com- 
missioned : 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dewey,  Newport  township,  Luzerne 
CO.,  Wanamie  P.  O.,  commissioned  June 6.  1891. 

Mr.  J.  I.  RoBB.  Lower  Merlon  township, 
Montgomery  county,  Bryn  Mawr  P.  O.,  com- 
missioned July  29.  1 89 1. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Beaver. — Supt.  Hillman:  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Prof.  Piersol's  Academy,  West 
Bridgewater,  commencing  August  24.  and  con- 
tinuing four  days.  Eighty  teachers  were  en- 
rolled. The  work  of  the  Institute  was  especially 
designed  to  benefit  young  teachers. 

Bedford. —  Supt.  Potts ;  Fourteen  local  nor- 
mal schools,  with  an  attendance  of  about  400, 
were  held  in  the  county  during  the  summer. 
Several  of  these  were  visited  and  seemed  to  be 
doing  good  work.  Seventeen  houses  have 
recently  been  furnished  with  patent  desks  of 
the  best  kind,  eight  in  Londonderry,  eight  in 
Bedford  township,  and  one  in  Napier.  One 
new  school-house  is  under  way  in  Monroe, 
(two  rooms),  a  brick  building  in  Snake  Spring, 
a  frame  building  in  South  Woodbury,  one  in 
Providence  East,  and  one  in  Providence  West. 
More  may  be  built.  Slate  boards  are  being  put 
into  most  of  the  new  houses.  The  salaries  of 
teachers  are  moving  upward:  many  of  the 
districts  feel  it  to  be  a  necessity.  In  some,  the 
increase  is  small,  only  $2  per  month :  in  others, 
as  much  as  $10  per  month.  We  feel  that  an 
era  of  advance  has  come.  Mr.  A.  Wright  has 
been  re-elected  at  Schellsburg.  with  an  increase 
of  salary,  and  Mr.  A.  Suman  at  Hyndman,  also 
with  an  increase  of  salary.  At  Mann'b  choice  the 
term  has  been  lengthened  from  six  to  eight 
months  and  an  increase  of  $10  per  month  made 
in  salary.  Bedford  has  elected  Mr.  Jas.  J.  H. 
Hamilton,  of  Easton,  to  succeed  Mr.  F.  A. 
Heikes.  At  Everett,  Mr.  E.  McCurdy  is  re- 
elected with  an  increase  of  salary.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves;  hence  no  comment  is 
needed.  More  than  100  large  dictionaries 
have  been  bought  for  the  schools.  I  think 
of  but  three  districts  that  pay  the  same  as 
last  year;  all  the  others  pay  more.  Although 
so  many  Normal  Schools  have  been  open  in  the 
county,  nevertheless  teachers  will  not  be  as 
easily  secured  this  year  as  last,  on  account 
of  more  stringent  examinations.  In  Mann*s 
Choice  the  school  term  has  been  increased  to 
eight  months. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman:  More  interest  in 
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-securing  good  teachers  is  manifested  this  year. 
A  number  of  districts  have  raised  the  salary  for 
the  coming  term.  The  examinations  are  well 
attended  by  directors  and  citizens. 

Blair.— Supt.  Wertz :  A  large  percentage  of 
our  teachers  have  attended  the  different  State 
Normal  Schools  during  the  last  term.  Three 
local  normal  schools  were  in  session  during  the 
past  three  months.  The  schools  in  HoUidays- 
burg.  Tyrone  borough  and  township.  Bellwood 
and  Gaysport,  opened  August  3 1  st.  New  school- 
bouses  are  in  course  of  erection  in  Logan, 
Allegheny  and  Greenfield  townships.  Two  ad- 
ditional rooms  were  built  in  Roaring  Springs. 
Many  of  the  houses  throughout  the  county  have 
undergone  repairs  and  renovation,  and  have 
been  reseated  with  improved  fumitnre.  Holli- 
daysburg  and  Tyrone  each  organized  an  addi- 
tional school.  Logan,  North  Woodbury  and 
-other  townships  have  adopted  manikins,  charts, 
maps,  etc.,  and  the  directors  of  Duncansville 
have  replaced  the  hot-air  heater  with  an  im- 
proved hot- water  system.  The  outlook  for  the 
present  school  year  is  enconraging. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  More  good,  useful 
school  apparatus  has  been  purchased  during  this 
month  than  usual.  Supplementary  Readers, 
Geographical  and  Historical  Readers  are  more 
and  more  in  demand.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions, wherever  school  furniture  is  to  be  renewed, 
individual  seating  is  preferred. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Youngman  :  Through 
the  efforts  of  teachers,  scholars,  and  directors, 
the  school-room  at  Wallaceton  has  been  thor- 
oughly repaired, — painted,  papered,  and  seated 
with  new  patent  desks.  It  is  clear,  bright,  and 
attractive.  The  improvement  of  school  prop- 
erty  is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  more  than  com- 
mon interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal :  A  number  of 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  graded  school 
principalsbips  of  our  county  since  last  term,  but 
we  believe  good  selections  have  been  made  to 
All  the  vacancies,  and  the  year's  work  opens 
'  VCTy  auspiciously^  Mr.  R.  L.  Myers,  the  efficient 
principal  of  the  Wiconisco  schools  for  the  last 
three  years,  resigned  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Bashore, 
formerly  principal  of  the  schools  of  Delta,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Reese,  the  popular  principal  of  the 
Williamstown  schools  since  the  organization  of 
the  borough  in  1888,  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Lykens.  His 
place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Gerberich.  late  Professor  of  Natural  Science 
in  Lebanon  Valley  College.  I  have  just  visited 
the  schools  of  this  borough  and  find  them  in 
good  condition,  except  that  the  primary  schools 
are  very  much  crowded.  Their  school  rooms 
are  comfortable,  and  (with  one  exception)  sup- 
plied with  slate  boards.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  maps,  charts,  Kennedy's  dissected  geomet- 
rical blocks,  and  a  library  of  over  two  hundred 
volumes.  The  schools  of  Williams  township 
are  still  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  L. 
Meyer,  who  has  had  charge  of  them  since  1886. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  districts  in 
the  county,  having  a  nine  months  term.  The 
school-rooms  are  all  supplied  with  slate  boards 


and  have  considerable  apparatus,  consisting  of 
maps,  charts,  dictionary  (unabridged),  encyclo- 
pedia, Kennedy's  dissected  geometrical  blocks, 
etc.  All  the  text-books,  except  first  and  second 
readers,  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils.  The 
directors  of  Middtetown  have  taken  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  management  of  their  schools. 
Heretofore  the  principal  was  required  to  do  little 
or  no  supervisory  work,  but  gave  his  whole  at- 
tention to  the  high  school.  The  Board  has  now 
elected  as  supervisory  principal  Mr  H.  H. 
Weber,  formerly  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Emporium,  Pa.  Mr.  Weber  has  been  directed 
to  re-organize  the  schools,  re-arrange  the  course 
of  study,  and  will  give  almost  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  genersu  supervision. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  In  examining  ap- 
plicants this  year,  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
to  note  the  improvement  upon  the  work  of  a 
year  ago.  During  the  summer  many  of  our 
teachers  attended  the  Cumberland  Valley  Nor- 
mal School  at  Shippensburg.  This  institution 
is  growing,  under  the  efficient  paincipalship  of 
Prof.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels.  Many  "Summer  Nor- 
mals" were  also  in  session  m  different  parts 
of  the  county,  thus  affording  all  an  opportunity 
to  better  prepare  themselves  for  school  work. 
On  August  8th.  the  teachers  of  our  county  held 
their  third  annual  reunion  at  Mont  Alto  Park. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Peck:  Three  new  school 
houses  are  being  erected,  one  in  Union,  one  in 
Saylor,  and  one  m  Dublin.  All  will  be  supplied 
with  improved  furniture.  The  school  boards 
throughout  the  county  have  nearly  all  supplied 
their  schools  with  a  large  dictionary.  We  shall 
be  able  to  place  more  teachers  holding  Normal 
diplomas  in  our  schools  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  salaries  of  teachers  as  fixed  by  a 
few  boards  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  coming  "five  millions."  . 

Greene. — Supt.  lams :  Whitely  is  building  a 
a  new  house;  Morris,  Wayne,  and  Washington 
have  repaired  and  brightened  all  their  houses. 
Rich  Hill  opened  her  schools  Aug.  3rd.  having 
a  seven  months'  term.  Rich  Hill,  Dunkarcf, 
Jackson  and  Monongahela  have  added  a  series 
of  geographical  maps  to  their  school  equipment. 
The  interest  in  the  coming  term  promises  to  be 
greater  than  heretofore. 

Indiana.-  Supt.  Hammers:  The  examinations 
for  the  year  are  over  and  the  teachers  for  the 
various  districts  selected.  The  standard  of 
qualifications  adopted  resulted  in  the  rejection 
of  a  number  of  applicants ;  but  the  good  of  our 
schools  demanded  it,  and  even  those  who  failed 
are  free  to  acknowledge  the  need  of  such  a  step. 
Two  new  houses  have  been  built  during  the 
summer,  and  in  a  number  of  districts  houses 
have  been  refurnished  and  apparatus  bought. 
Salaries  for  the  year  average  about  the  same  as 
for  last  term,  but  with  our  added  appropriation 
they  will  doubtless  be  higher  next  year.  The 
resignation  of  Dr.  Snyder,  Principal  of  our 
State  Normal  School,  is  the  chief  topic  at  pres- 
ent in  educational  circles.  All  are  sorry  to 
have  him  go,  and  unite  in  wishing  him  the 
success  in  his  new  position  which  he  has 
achieved  here. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Rudy:   )ackson  town* 
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ship  is  building  a  new  school-house.  In  the 
districts  thus  far  visited  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  more  than  ordinary  interest  is  manifested 
by  the  school  boards,  as  indicated  by  the  selec- 
tion of  only  the  best  qualified  teachers,  pro- 
viding school  apparatus,  &c.  There  are  more 
failures  so  far  than  there  were  last  year.  The 
demand  is  for  better  qualified  teachers. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  Some  districts  have 
increased  salaries,  and  none  have  reduced 
them.  If  all  school  officers  could  but  see  that 
the  employment  of  cheap  teachers  is  poor 
economy,  our  schools  would  make  a  decided 
step  forward.  The  money  invested  in  a  good 
teacher  is  never  lost,  in  a  poor  one  always. 
Examinations  are  over  and  the  teachers  for  the 
coming  winter  have  generally  been  selected. 
My  impression  is  that  we  shall  have  fewer  in- 
experienced teachers  in  the  approaching  term 
than  we  had  during  the  past.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  we  have,  an  im- 
provement in  our  schools  that,  I  think,  will  be 
of  great  benefit. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Watson:  The  school  board 
of  Big  Beaver,  adopted  the  Teacher's  Anatomi- 
cal Aid,  by  Rasweiler.  The  directors  of  Wam- 
pum have  decided  to  open  another  school,  thus 
making  four.  We  have  completed  a  course  of 
study  that  will  go  into  effect  this  term,  from 
which  we  expect  uniformity  of  work  throughout 
the  county.  Our  outlook  for  the  coming  term 
is  encouraging.  Our  directors  held  quite  an 
interesting  session  at  the  Court  House,  August 
29.  A  number  of  practical  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed. Quite  a  number  of  our  boards  are 
adopting  Physiologies  free  to  the  pupils,  which 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Buildings  erected 
as  follows:  Cornwall,  one  single  room  house; 
North  Cornwall,  same ;  N.  Lebanon  and  S. 
Lebanon  each  one  two-room  and  one  single- 
room  house ;  and  Union  one  single -room  house. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Hanison:  In  most  cases 
teachers  doing  good,  honest  work  have  been 
retained.  A  few  districts  have  made  changes, 
the  wisdom  of  which  may  be  questioned. 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration  the  outlook 
for  this  year  is  very  bright.  Special  schools  for 
teachers  and  those  preparing  to  teach  were  in 
operation  during  June  and  July  at  Wyoming 
Seminary  under  the  charge  of  Prof;  £.  I. 
Wolfe;  at  Pleasant  Hill  Academy,  under  Prof. 
H.  D.  Walker;  at  Huntington  Mills  Academy, 
under  Prof.  J.  W.  Hay  man;  and  at  New 
Columbus  Academy,  under  Prof.  Evan  Bush- 
line.  These  schools  were  well  attended,  with 
excellent  results.  The  School  Board  of  Wy- 
oming have  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  an 
additional  room  in  the  West  Side  building. 
The  Edwardsville  schools  will  occupy  the 
elegant  new  building  lately  completed.  Han- 
over township  has  erected  a  new  building,  which 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  October  ist. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose :  Four  districts  in  our 
county  divide  the  school  term,  having  a  three 
months*  session  in  the  summer.  The  schoojs  of 
these  districts  were  visited  in  July,  and,  in  most 
cases,  were  found  doing  good  work.  Some  of 
the  best  teachers  in  the  county  are  willing  to 


take  charge  of  these  schools,  so  that  they  are 
well  taught  during  part  of  the  year.  The  win- 
ter term  being  short — usually  four  months — they 
must  have  a  younger  class  of  teachers  during 
that  period.  Still  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  these  schools  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years,, 
when  the  the  directors  will  adopt  the  contiDvoos 
term. 

Mercer. — ^Supt.  Hess:  Sharpsville  will  erect 
an  elegant  six-room  school  building  estimated 
to  cost  $16,000,  The  *' Teacher's  Anatomicil 
Aid,'*  a  valuable  piece  of  apparatus  for  teaching 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  is  being  placed  in  aU 
the  schools  of  many  of  our  townships.  Two 
new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection  in  Pine 
township.  Hickory  township  is  rapidly  coming 
to  the  front  in  the  character  of  the  work  done 
and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  Board. 
Pres.  T.  Hoagland  and  Sec'y  Jos.  C.  Gibson 
spent  three  days  with  me  in  visiting  the  schools. 
A  grraded  school  of  two  rooms  has  boen  estab- 
lished in  Jackson  Centre,  and  many  young 
people  from  the  surrounding  districts  are  in 
attendance.  There  are  sever^  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  those  in  charge  of  the  various  High 
Schools  of  the  county.  The  efforts  made  last 
year  to  grade  the  county  schools  are  bearing  fmiL 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  Hamilton  and  Stroud     1 
are  each  making  arrangements  for  new  school 
buildings,  the  former  at  Beaver  Valley,  the  lat-     ' 
ter  at  Ix>der's. 

Northampton.  —  Supt.  Hoch:  Two  new 
school  houses  will  be  erected  in  the  county  this  I 
fall,  one  in  Palmer  and  one  in  Lehigh.  EasI 
Bangor  has  opened  an  additional  school.  Many 
improvements  and  repairs  are  being  made. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  have  been  increased 
from  %2  to  $5  per  month  in  all  the  districts  ex- 
cept two  or  three.  The  directors  of  Freemans- 
burg  have  purchased  a  very  fine  lot  upon  whidi 
they  propose  to  erect  a  four-room  building  dur- 
ing next  summer. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Tlie  examinations 
for  provisional  certificates  were  held  during 
June  and  July ;  165  teachers  received  certificates. 
This  number  added  to  those  holding  higher 
grade  certificates,  will  be  about  sufficient  to  fill 
the  schools  (188)  in  our  county.  Mr.  John  S. 
Arnold,  who  for  several  years  taught  very  suc- 
cessfully at  Millerstown,  will  take  charge  of  the 
Ridgway  schools.  Mr.  A.  P.  Diffendaffer, 
who  was  appointed  his  successor,  also  goes  away 
at  an  advanced  salary.  The  principals  at 
Liverpool,  Newport,  and  Marysville  were  re- 
elected. At  Duncannon,  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennedy 
succeeds  Mr.  S.  S.  Willard,  who  resigned. 
Wages  have  been  increased  in  a  number  of  the 
country  districts.  Tuscarora  increased  the  sal- 
aries 60  per  cent.  In  a  few  districts  the  salaries 
have  been  lowered,  but  the  average  will  be 
much  better  than  last  year. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann  :  During  the  sum- 
mer I  conducted  a  four  weeks  "  Teachers*  Nor- 
mal." Eighty  five  were  enrolled  and  great  inter- 
est was  manifested.  A  gloom  was  thrown  over 
the  school  by  the  sad  drowning  of  Wm.  L.  Man- 
ery,  one  of  our  number,  while  bathing  with  sev- 
eral other  students.    He  was  a  young  teacher  ol 
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great  promise, — ^studious,  bore  a  good  character, 
and  was  a  Christian.  Several  districts  have  in- 
creased the  salaries  of  their  teachers ;  Monroe 
township  leads ;  others  should  follow, 

Washington.— Supt.  Tombaugh :  Clays- 
ville  will  build  a  six- room  brick  school-house  at 
a  cost  of  about  1 10,000.  New  buildings  are 
also  in  course  of  erection  in  Buffalo,  Somerset, 
Cecil,  Robinson,  and  South  Strabane  townships. 
We  now  have  more  than  380  schools.  Can- 
onsburg  employs  a  new  principal,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Black. 

Wayne; — Supt.  Kennedy:  A  new  school- 
house  is  being  built  at  Equinunk,  Manchester 
township.  The  school  board  of  Berlin  district 
has  decided  to  use  the  increased  State  appro- 
priation for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Plymouth  twp.  {Luzerne  Co  )— Supt.  Gildea: 
Toaccommodate  the  increased  number  of  pupils 
at  Welsh  Hill,  the  building  has  been  enlarged ; 
furnished  with  60  patent  single  desks,  1 10  sq. 
ft.  of  slate  black-board,  and  other  necessary 


appliances,  it  is  one  of  the  best  school-rooms  in 
the  township.  Five  other  rooms  have  been 
renovated  to  some  extent.  Twenty-seven 
teachers — 9  male  and  18  female— are  employed 
for  the  ensuing  term  of  9  months,  beginning 
Aug.  24.  The  salaries  are,  males  1^50  per 
month,  females  $40.  Our  Board  has  decided  to 
furnish  the  pupils  with  free  readers,  grammars, 
and  histories.  This  action  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  school  work  of  the  present  term, 
and  it  is  expected  that  all  the  text-books  will 
be  supplied  free  of  charge  next  year. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  S.  Transeau :  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  our  schools  at 
the  end  of  the  first  seven  days  of  the  school 
term  is  4061, — an  increase  of  the  school  popu- 
lation over  that  of  last  year  for  the  same  time  of 
sixty-five  pupils.  We  took  possession  of  our 
Penn  building,  erected  during  last  term  of 
school.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  its  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  beauty.  It  is  a  land- 
mark in  that  part  of  the  city. 


Literary  Department. 


ONE  of  the  most  notable  books  of  the  season, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting,  is 
the  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Robert  Browning,  by  Mrs. 
Sutherland  Orr  (Boston:  Houghton,  MifHin  & 
Co.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo.  price  l^.oo).  The  volumes 
are  issued  in  uniform  style  with  the  handsome 
**  Riverside  Edition  "  of  the  Works  of  Brown- 
ing, and  also  McCooke's  Browning  Guide- Book, 
to  which  attention  has  been  called  in  these 
columns.  Mrs.  Orr's  work  must  in  a  sense  be 
regarded  as  the  "authorized"  biography  of  the 
j^reat  English  poet;  for  not  only  was  she  the 
1ife<long  intimate  friend  of  the  Browning  family, 
but  for  years  she  was  gathering  material  for  her 
work,  and  Mr.  Browning  knew  it  and  assisted 
her  in  it  while  he  was  living.  And  since  his 
death  in  December,  1889,  his  sister  has  sup- 
plied so  much  of  the  material  necessary  for  a 
full  biography,  that  the  author  says  the  work 
could  never  have  been  written  without  her 
generous  aid.  Nor  is  it  a  bare  biography. 
Mrs.  Orr  is  a  very  competent  and  unprejudiced 
literary  critic,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize 
the  poet's  work  quite  freely.  She  is  never  a 
mere  eulogist;  but  ever  speaks  with  the  frank 
freedom  of  a  true  friend.  To  many  who 
judged  Mr.  Browning's  character  from  his 
writings,  this  biography  has  not  a  few 
surprises  in  store;  never,  however,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  say,  will  their  estimate  of.  him  be 
lowered  in  any  way  or  degree.  His  character 
was  even  more  pure  and  beautiful  than  his 
poems  would  lead  one  to  think ;  more  gentle, 
loving  and  sympathetic;  less  masculine,  per- 
haps, but  not  less  manly  in  any  sense.  The  ro- 
inantic  story  of  his  love,  courtship  and  mar- 
riage is  fully  told,  yet  with  a  delicacy  and  re- 
serve that  prove  the  biographer's  good  taste  no 
less  than  her  friendship.  To  the  many  admir- 
ers of  Elazabath  Barrett  Browning  this  work 
will  be  doubly  welcome,  for  it  is  virtually  a  bi- 


ography of  her,  our  greatest  woman  poet,  as 
well  as  of  her  husband,  and  supplies  very  satis- 
factorily the  deeply-felt  want  of  a  really  good 
and  reliable  life  of  Mrs.  Browning.  She  and 
her  husband  were  so  thoroughly  one.  their  lives 
so  ideally  united,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  give  a  true  account  of  one  without 
mcluding  the  other.  After  reading  Mrs.  Orr's 
work  we  feel  that  much  as  we  admired  these 
poetic  geniuses  before,  we  must  love  them  now. 
Their  life  was  their  greatest  poem.  They  were 
better,  nobler  than  their  writings. 

We  would  again  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  merits  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  %\  per  year)  as  an 
educator  in  the  truest  sense,  a  potent  factor  in 
the  highest  culture  of  America.  With  every 
month's  perusal  of  its  pages  we  are  afresh  im- 
pressed with  this  characteristic  of  it.  It  not 
only  contains  in  every  number  one  or  more  ar- 
ticles that  specially  appeal  to  teachers,  but  al- 
most every  article,  even  its  serials  and  short 
stories,  has  an  educational  value,  if  in  nothing 
else  than  their  literary  excellence,  as  models  of 
style  and  construction.  It  could  not  well  be 
otherwise  so  long  as  the  magazine  numbers 
among  its  regular  contributors  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  the  foremost  literary  men  in  the  coun- 
try. As  in  the  past  Longfellow,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Holmes,  and  the 
whole  front  rank  of  American  classics,  wrote  al- 
most exclusiuely  for  The  Atlantic^  so  it  is  to- 
day ;  only  the  best  are  admitted,  Fiske,  Aldrich, 
Higginson,  Parsons,  Burroughs,  Wm.  Miller 
and  Bradford  Torrey  with  their  bird  studies, 
Edith  Thomas,  Agnes  Ripplier,  James,  Crad- 
dock.  Harris,  and  others  as  eminent.  Their 
best  you  will  always  find  in  The  Atlantic, 
What  we  have  said  before,  therefore,  we  repeat: 
as  the  reflection  of  "  the  best  that  is  thought 
and  said"  in  America,  this  magazine  stands 
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preeminent,  and  as  a  wholesome  impetus  and 
aid  to  breadth  of  culture  and  true  refinement  of 
thought,  sentiment  and  expression,  it  must  rank 
among  the  most  potent  educative  influences  in 
our  literature. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Edward 
Brooks  published  "  The  Story  of  the  Iliad  "  for 
boys  and  girls,  which  was  received  with  much 
favor.  Now  he  puts  forth,  on  the  same  plan. 
The  Story  of  the  Odyssey^  or  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses,  for  boys  and  girls  (Philadelphia,  Penn 
Publishing  Co.,  price  $1.25).  The  volume  is 
handsomely  made,  paper,  print,  buinding  are 
excellent,  and  the  reproduction  of  seventeen  of 
Flaxman*s  illustrations  adds  to  the  interest  and 
attractiveness.  The  text  is  not  a  mere  transla- 
tion of  Homer,  but  a  retelling  ot  Homer*s 
charming  story,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  tastes 
and  capactiy  of  young  readers,  happily  without 
sacrificmg  all  of  the  quaintness  and  flavor  of  an- 
tiquity so  charming  in  the  original.  We  believe 
Dr.  Brooks  has  admirably  succeeded  in  his 
task,  and  also  in  his  purpose  to  "  contribute 
something  to  the  happiness  and  culture  of  the 
boys  and  g^rls  of  the  country.**  Why  should  not 
such  a  book  as  this  be  used  as  a  reader  in  our 
schools?  It  certainly  has  points  of  superiority 
over  many  now  in  use.  As  a  Supplementary 
Reader,  at  all  events,  it  could  be  used  with 
profit  and  advantage;  though  its  enjoyment 
will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  school  hours 
and  the  school  room. 

The  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  publications 
of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  is  a 
list  of  several  thousand  books,  many  of  which  are 
briefly  described.  It  occupies  over  two  hundred 
pages  of  the  size  of  Harper's  Magazine,  and  is  a 
wonderful  showing,  even  though  the  list  be  that 
of  the  greatest  publishing  house  in  America. 
We  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages,  entitled 
"  The  Making  of  a  Great  Magazine,'*  which 
gives  much  interesting  information  as  to  Har- 
per*s  Magazine,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
man^  of  them  the  finest  specimens  of  wood  en- 
jg^raving.  Teachers  will  be  interested  in  secur- 
mg  these  publications  for  reference. 

The  October  Educational  Review  is  the 
strongest  number  yet  issued.  Prof.  James  H. 
Blodgett,  Special  Agent  of  the  Census  for  Statis- 
tics of  Education,  begins  the  interpretation  of 
the  educational  Statistics  of  the  Eleventh 
Census;  President  Francis  A.  Walker  argties 
for  the  higher  appreciation  of  Schools  of 
Technology;  Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams  traces 
the  beginnings  of  University  Extension  in 
America;  John  T.  Prince,  of  Massachusetts, 
describes  some  of  his  recent  experiences  in  the 
German  schools.  Other  articles  are  by  Profes- 
sor Hanus,  of  Harvard,  Supt.  Aaron  Gove,  of 
Denver,  Dr.  Larkin  Dunton,  of  Boston,  Profes- 
sor Hammer,  of  Munich,  and  the  editors. 
Important  book  reviews  are  by  Sir  William 
Dawson,  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  Prof.  B. 
I.  Wheeler,  of  Cornell,  Professor  Garnett,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  Professors  Hyslop  and 
Jackson,  of  Columbia,  Professor  Sanford,  of 
Stanford  University,  Supt.  Calkins,  of  New 
York,  and  the  editors.    This  issue  also  contains 


the  full  text  of  the  great  English  act.  known  as 
the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  which  in* 
troduces  free  education  on  a  large  scale.  This 
act  ranks  with  the  famous  speech  of  the  German 
Emperor  (in  the  Feb.  No.),  as  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  documents  of  the  year. 
The  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader.  By 
Charles  F.  Kmg,  Secmd  Book:  This  Contiment 
of  Ours,  Bouon:  Lee  &»  Shepard,  j2mo.  Il- 
lustrated, pp,  ^ij.  Price,  83  cents. 
This  well-made  and  handsome  book  is  deigned  to 
be  used  either  in  conjunction  with  or  in  place  of  toy 
text- book  of  Geography  that  may  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils,  and  so  to  teach  Geography  at  the  same 
time  that  Reading  is  taught.  We  would  rather  &vor 
its  taking  the  place  of  the  Geography  than  of  the 
Reader.  When  we  teach  Reading  we  want  to  teach 
Literature.  This  book  is  a  work  on  Geography,  not 
a  literary  work.  As  a  Geography  it  has  many  exc^ 
lent  features,  and  is  well  worth  examining  by  teadi- 
ers  of  Geography. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  Seth  J,  Stewart. 
Aew  York:  American  Book  Co,  i2mo,  pp,  fob^ 
Price,  $1.12, 

The  main  features  of  this  work  are,  first,  its  graded 
exercises,  and  second,  its  adherence  to  the  principle 
of  association ;  each  book  treats  of  one  subject,  ud 
each  section  of  one  subdivivision  of  the  snbject 
This  gives  a  clearness  to  the  treatment  not  found  in 
all  text- books  on  the  subject,  and  yet  nowhere  more- 
important  than  in  the  study  of  Geometry. 
Eight  Books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.    By  W^ 
R.  Harper  &*  H  C,  lolman.     New  York:  Amer- 
ican  Book    Co,      i2mo.      Illustrated,     pp,  j02. 
Price,  $1.20, 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  text-books  of  Caesar. 
This  one's  chief  claim  to  consideration  lies  in  its  ex^ 
eel  lent  General  Introduction,  its  very  good  maps  and 
numerous  illustrations,  the  fewness  of  its  notes,  and 
its  "  Topics  for  Study"  added  to  every  chapter  of  the 
first  four  bookl.  Its  other  peculiarities  we  consider 
of  less  importance  than  do  the  editors.  It  is  a  veiy 
good  textbook,  and  we  commend  it  to  teachers  and 
students  as  better  than  many  others  that  cost  moie 
and  are  more  pretentious. 

Primary  Manual  Training.    Methods  in  Form 
Study,  Clay,  Paper  &*  Color  IVork,     By  Carotime 
F,  Cutler.    Boston:  Educational  Pub.  Co.     i2mo. 
Illustrated,    fp.  jjo,     Pric^,  75  cents. 
This  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  practical  little  work. 
Every  step  in  the  development  of  the  lessons  is  care- 
fully explained  and  fully  illustrated.     Manual  Train- 
ing is   receiving  more  and   more  attention  in  oar 
school  system,  and  wise  teachers  are  eagerly  **  study- 
ing up  "  the  subject.     They  will  find  a  valuable  help 
in  this  volume. 

Advanced  Lessons  in  English  Grammar.    For 
Use  in  Higher  Grammar  Classes,     By   IVm,  H, 
Maxwell,  Ph.D.     New    York:  American  Booh 
Co,     jhmo.,  pp.  327.     Price,  60  cents, 
A  carefully  prepared  work,  logically  following  the 
two  more  elementary  volumes  of  "  Maxwell's  Eng- 
lish Series,"  previously  issued.     It  is  meant  for  ad- 
vanced students  of    the  Grammar    School,  or  for 
High   School  use.     At  the  same  time  in  its  first  part 
it  gives  a  review,  as  it  were,  of  the  parts  of  speech 
and  sentence  construction,  followed  by  the  more  sci- 
entific study  of  the  subject,  giving  the  principles  and 
rules,  with  their  application.   It  is  logically  arranged^ 
clear,  philosophical,  and  caa  coBfi<!«otlj^  be  eom* 
mended  to  teachers. 
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Since  mental  discipline  receives  so  much  attention 
there  would  seem  no  necessity  for  adding  to  the  school 
curriculum  any  further  work  with  this  aim;  but  since 
it  is  considered  so  important  a  part  of  education,  the 
menUl  discipline  gained  from  the  study  of  music  may 
in  the  minds  of  some  add  to  its  desirability  as  a  factor 
of  school  work.  Watch  a  class  of  children  singing 
a  new  song  at  sight;  success  means  perfect  concen- 
tration of  mind.  If  the  eye  wanders,  if  the  mind  is 
disturbed  by  any  other  thought,  the  time  or  pitch  is 


lost  and  the  singer  goes  astray.  Listen  to  the  singing  of 
a  new  part-song.  Here  are  four  different  tunes  being 
read  at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  learner  thb  re- 
quires  the  closest  attention  to  one's  own  part,  or  he 
is  at  once  carried  away  by  some  stronger  or  mor« 
attentive  neighbor.  Sight  reading  demands  the  most 
careful  attention ;  it  demands  also  accurate  and  rapid 
thinking,  and  complete  concentration  of  the  mind. 
Have  we  any  other  school  exercise  whose  faithful 
practice  will  afford  better  opportunities  for  discipline  ? 


HOME,  FARE  THEE  WELL. 
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1.  Home, fare  thee    well! 

2.  We  wreathe  no      bowl 

3.  See    where  yon     star 


t 

the  ocean's  storm  is  o'er, 
to  drink  a  gay  "good-bye," 
its     diamond  light  dis  •  plays. 


The  wea  -  ry  pen  -  non 
For  tears  would  fall  un- 
Now    seen,   now    hid        be- 


^-^   ♦    *  :^-Sl   :^:ff  1^ 


woos  the  sea -ward  wind; 
bid  -  den  in  the  wine, 
hind    the   swelling         sail, 


Fast   speeds  the  bark, 
And    while   re  -  fleet 
Hope  rides   in     glad 


and  now  the  lessening  shore 
ed  was  the  mournful  eye, 
ness    on     its    streaming     rays. 


^^^^^m 


Sinks  in  the  wave,  with  those  we  leave  behind. 
The  sparkling  sur  -  face  e'en  n^  ould  cease  lo  shine. 
And  bids   us      on,    and  bribes  the  fav'ring  gale. 


Fare,  fare  thee  well ! 
Then,  fare  thee  well ! 


Then,  Hope,  we  bend.        In 


Land    of 
Once  more,  ( 


j..uA^xj::^ 


^ 


^ 


free, 

more, 

thee. 

J — L      "^ 


No 
The 
And 


tongue  can   tell       the    love       I     bear 
o  -  cean's  swell   now  hides    my    na 
fear  -  less    wend   our    way       a  -  cross 


rt 


j^^- 


!J*=*: 


r-e— 


(o  thee, 

tive  shore. 

(h<:  sea. 


Land      of      the  free,  No 


While  only  vocal  music  is  indispensable  in  schools, 
the  superior  flexibility  of  the  fingers  commends  the 
eariy  study  of  instrumental  music.  Is  not  the  time 
near  at  hand  when  opportunity  for  the  study  of  instru- 
mental music  as  an  elective  must  be  secured  to  pupils 
for  a  nominal  fee,  in  connection  with  all  our  higher 
grade  public  schools?  Such  a  provision  will  foster 
qdendid  capabilities  in  many  instances,  now  neglected, 


and  save  vast  sums  of  money  now  necessarily  ex- 
pended in  seeking  to  awaken  instincts  once  alert,  and 
to  secure  a  flexibility  once  possessed.  It  would  also 
contribute  that  musical  element  to  home-life  which  has 
made  the  Cierman  fireside  famous,  and  which  would 
prove  a  most  beneficent  foil  to  those  seductions  of  the 
street  and  the  saloon,  which  now  lead  so  many  of ' 
our  boys  away  from  home  and  happiness.^  Tourjee. 


SIZ  THOUSANS  SETS  THUS  FAB  x^HTTEI). 


¥hi  Iiahcasteb  School  Mottoes 


Blew  Plates.—Prlnted  on  Botli  Sides.— l^ew  Type* 


'39SCORATE  your  School- Room :  Nothing  can  be  too  good  for  it.  A  school  officer  in  a  late  report,  n 
'^  a  contrast  as  follows:  *<  Many  of  our  School- Rooms  are  decorated  with  engravings,  mottoes,  etL, 
in  one  township  visited,  nothing  but  dirt  and  chalk-marks  were  found  upon  the  dingy  walls."  The  voy' 
Decoration,  for  the  money,  is  a  good  set  of  Mottoes,  and  the  *'  Lancaster  Mottoes*'  are  everywhere  appfoH 

TWELVE  CARDS,  8x14  INCHES.    PRINTED  ON  BOTH  SIDES. 

B«Bt  Tloted  6-p1y  Card.    Colors— Salmon  and  Green.    Bent  Card  Ink  Used.    Black  Type,  Bold  and  Attrasl 
Bead  with  Kaite  across  a  Large  akshool-Koom.    Appropriate  for "'""  ''  "^  •Schools  as  well  ae  I>ay-Sefaoolt. 

THESE  MOTTOES  have  been  heartily  approved  wherever  seen.  As  a  mere  attnu^iivc  leature  of  the  School-Room,  they  Jire  voith 
price  at  which  they  arc  advertised  ;  while  their  influence  upon  the  mind  of  many  a  t)upil  cannot  be  otherwise  than  g<x>d.  Tb« 
•on  the  finest  extra-calendered  6-ply  "Railroad"  (not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The  only  colors  taea 
Salmon  and  Green—half  of  each  sec  being  salmon  and  the  remaining  half  green — these  colors  contrasting  agreeably  with  the  deep  *^ 
•of  the  Mottoes.  They  are  printed  ON  BOTH  SIDES— thus  making  one  set  eauivalent  to  two— so  that  they  mav  be  turned,  as  de^' 
afford  variety  on  the  walls  of  the  School-Room  or  to  impress  more  deeply  some  lesson  in  morals  or  conduct.  They  are  of  suchsL 
inches),  as  to  look  well  when  hung,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too  large  for  convenience  in  mailing.  49*Sent  post-paid, securdy  eai 
•on  receipt  of  $i.  xo,  or  by  express,  when  several  sets  are  desired  by  the  school  officers  of  a  district,  itt  jx.oo  per  set. 


THIRTV   MOTTOES   AJSU  THE   LORD'S   PRAVER. 

THOU  GOD  8EEST  ME.  Rbvhrsr:  Be  Polite.  Strive  to  Please,  a.— Never  Forget  that  Ood  is  Rbling.  Rm 
*'  With  Malice  toward  None,  With  Charity  for  All.  Boys,  Don't  be  Mean.  3.— Be  Kind  to  One  Another.  Kiw 
Always  be  "  On  Time."  No  Idlers  Here.  4.— The  Qolden  Rule:  Do  unto  Others  as  You  would  have  Others  do  nato 
Rbvbksb:  Our  Life  is  What  We  Make  It.  5.— The  School  Tax  is  the  Best  Tax.  Rbvbrsb:  Lost  Time  is  Never  F 
Again.  6.— Know  When  to  be  Silent:  Know  What  to  Pear.  Rhvbkse:  "Think  and  Thank.'*  *«  We  May  Reach  the  Hoot 
Never,  Through  the  Street  of  By-and-By."  7.— Speak  the  Truth.  No  Lie  Thrives..  Rbvbkkb:  Do  One  Thing  at  a TI 
and  that  Well.  8— Do  Right.  Have  Faith  in  Ood.  Rbvbksb:  Who  Does  the  Best  He  Can  Does  Well,  Acts  Nobly.  Ar^ 
Do  No  More,  o.— Boys!  Just  do  all  the  Oood  you  can,  and  don't  Make  any  Fuss  about  itt—CAaritt  Dickeni*  Sjitek. 
vbrsb:  Be  Glad:  It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  be  glad,  Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  God.— T^^"  Ingtiaw.  zo.— God  Blew 
School.  Rbvbksb:  A  Silent  W^orker  is  better  than  a  Noisy  Talker.  11.— No  Bad  Thoughts.  Keep  Your  Soul '~ 
Rbvbksb:  Lost  I  Ten  Golden  Minutes,  Each  Studded  with  Sixty  Diamond  Seconds,  xa.— The  Lord's  Prayer.  Ri 
Chewing,  Smoking,  Lying,  Drinking,  Swearing :  Boys,  they  Cost  top  Much  I  [Choice  Extracts  as  Sub-Mottocft 

"  These  Mottoes  a  Qrajid  fflt— Needed  Everywhere— Will  Sell  Wherever  Seen." 
County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 

Teachers  think  them  the  ;pest  and  Cheapest  jVottoes  published. 

FROM  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAT^  — "  Every  one  knows  how  a  familiar  maxim  or  precept  of  childhood  may  be  strengthcnei  1 
years  until  it  becomes  a  rule  of  action,  an  element  of  character  through  after-life.  These  mottoes  kept  before  theeye<tf  thed 
would  continually  remind  him  of  noble  thoughts  and  purposes,  and  point  the  way  to  a  better  life.  They  arc  printed  on  beafy ) 
finely-colored  card-board,  8x14  inches  in  size,  in  prominent  and  tastefully -arranged  letters.  Besides  their  moral  influeace  apos 
mipils,  they  would  be  ornamental  in  any  school-room.''—"  The  Mottoes  arc  excellent,  and  would  be  ornamental  and  useful  in  vnrifsk 
•room.  A  set  consists  of  twelve  heavy,  tinted  c  irds,  printed  on  both  sides."— "These  Mottoes  are  printed  in  lar^ge  typ«-  Tbeyait 
good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  their  silent  influence  is  felt  in  the  school-room."—"  Much  good  may  be  done,  and  lasting  impressioas  msA 
hanging  appropriate  mottoes  upon  the  walls  of  the  school-room.  We  know  of  none  better  or  cheaper  tlian  the  Lancaster  Mattoa. 
<*Thev  are  upon  heavy  6-ply  card-board,  printed  on  both  sides,  and  can  be  read  with  ease  across  a  larae  school-room." 

FROM  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS— "I  like  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  Mottoes,  and  would  be  dadie 
that  they  were  in  every  school-room.  They  are  valuable  decorations,  for  they  not  only  ornament  a  room,  but,  in  the  han<k  of  a  live  u 
many  lessons  in  morals  may  be  taught.      1  have  always  found  them  of  good  service  to  me  in  stimulating  my  pupils  to  acquire*^ — 


and  love  virtue.     T*y  th/m,  Jtachera  of  Atnerican   Youth.."— **\  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  tcachcn  The  Lancaster Sd 
Mottoes.    They  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  young  mind,  and  every  school  should  have  its  set,  it  being  as  omA! 
instructor's  duty  to  teach  taste  and  order  as  arithmetic  and  grammar.      Most  of  our  schools  already  have  them."  — "  In  one  of  oorsr*" 
rooms  yesterday  I  saw  a  set  of  the  Lancaster  School  Mottoes.      Iwas  much  pleased  with  them,  and  think  they  should  be  in  every  sd 
—"They  contain  so  much  in  little,  so  well  expressed  and  exhibited,  that  I  wish  every  teacher  in  the  county  would  buy  and  use  a  Jufli 
-them."— "I  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  I  at  once  placed  them  in  our  Sunday-school  room      They  are  astonishingly  low  in  1 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  appropriate  in  sentiment.     They  should  be  on  the  walls  of  ^stx\  school-room  in  the  land — need  only  9 
seen  to  secure  introduction."—"  We  would  noi  be  without  them  for  three  times  their  cost— are  delighted  with  them  and  wish  that  ~"*^ 


pcKuade  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  get  them  "—"I  find  these  Mottoes  in  the  school-room  an  incentive  to  effort." — " Please fon 
by  express,  nine  sets  for  the  schools  of  our  district.     We  regard  them  as  among  the  necessary  school  supplies.  "—••  My  boys  and  girl* 
contributed  their  dollar  for  these  Mottoes  for  our  school-room.     Send  additional  set."—"  They  have  been  highly  recommended,  and  I 
have  them."—"  Have  seen  the  Lancaster  Mottoes,  and  must  have  a  set  to  decorate  my  school-room.     Think  they  will  be  of  great  «C 
me."— "When  the  question  was  asked  before  recess  to-day,  *How  many  want  the  Mottoes?'  every  hand  was  up.     Their  marklinf  ^ 
attested  their  interest."—"  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  Mottoes.     They  are  the  most  appropriate  I  have  seen,  and  I  waai 
for  ray  school."—"  Yesterday  morning  I  proposed  to  the  boys  and  girls  that  we  send  for  The  L^ancaster  Mottoes  to  make  our  schofil- 
look  more  like  'living,'  as  one  of  the  scholars  expressed  it.     Enclosed  find  pnoe  of  the  Mottoes,  which  we  hope  to  have  soon,  as  the  3 
folks  are  impatient  to  see  them."  -"  Please  find  inclosed  amount  for  set  of  Ijincaster  School  Mottoes  from  a  teacher  who  introduces 
into  every  school  where  opportunity  offers."—"  Our  schools  here  are  graded      Two  of  our  teachers  have  ordered  mottoes  for  thcif  n 
One  of  them  has  The  I  ancnster  Mottoes,  another  a  different  set.     I  very  much  prefer  <The  Lancaster.' "— '« My  boys  are  looking  fori 
They  order  them  of  their  own  accord."—"  My  pupils  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  the  set  herein  ordered.     La*t  year  I  was  tes 
an  adjoining  county,  and  furnished  the  school  mottoes  in  the  same  manner.     My  pupils  were  delighted  with  them.     Such  things  _  .^ 
are  needed  to  make  our  country  schools  inviting.     No  need  of  a  compulsory  law  if  teachers  make  the  schools  home-like  and  attractiw 
"  I  have  heard  these  mottoes  very  hiehly  spoxen  of,  and  have  concluded  to  try  them  myself."—"  Hearing  The  Lancaster  School  Mo«*-' 
highly  recommended,  and,  thinking  them  superior  to  those  I  can  purchase  at  a  book-store,  I  have  resolved  to  have  them  for  my  » 
room. '—Miss  Abby  S.  Hinckley  writes  from  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia:  "  Please  send  me  a  set  of  The  Lancaster  School  Mottoes, 
I  sec  advertised  in   The  Penmylvania  School  yournat.     Our  school  is  so  enthusiastic  over  the  description  of  these  cheap  andbea 
mottoes,  that  the  children  are  impatient  for  the  mails  to  po  and  return.     Tend  them  as  soon  as  possible.'  —Miss  Liizie  Hinckley,  of 
cisburg,  writes  a  few  days  later:     "  I  had  the  pleasure,  last  week,  of  examining  a  set  of  mottoes  which  my  sister  has  just  received  for 
school,  and  wish  to  have  a  set  for  my  own  school  immediately.     Enclosed  p'lease  find  $  1. 10,  for  which  forward  a  set  to  my  address  "-« 
K.  E.  Smith,  also  of  Parkersburg,  writes :  "  I  have  just  seen  some  school  cards  in  Miss  Hinckley  s  room,  which  I  like  very  mir'^     i 
send  me  also  a  set  by  return  of  mail."    So  of  others;  but  space  will  not  permit  further  extracts. 

Bent  post-pald,  to  anjr  address,  on  receipt  of  #i.xo.   Xbejr  are  put  up  In  li<      y 
"▼elopes  of  MatilUa  paper,  so  as  to  secure  tliem  ft'om  rouarli  usaare  In  tlie  malls 

Address^  J.  P.  INLcCASKHY,  Lrancaste     Pfti 


A  New 
Grammar, 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perrt  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  uses, 
prop>erties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 


oio^ry.  PLANE  AND  SOLID  6E0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  the  Elements.    By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  •*  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied.  Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "  Given,"  what  "To  Prove,"  and  the  "  Proof."  Modern  symbols 
are  used,  "Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  l2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.50. 


'^^^^     PELTON'S  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

I  A  new  edition  about  4;^  feet  stjuare,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  %\2  per 

set  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  |i8. 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to  be  published.     Price,  ^25  i)er  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Dr.  BroolcA'B  Normal  Mathematical  CouriM?*  Few»mlth'ii  Kiin^lUli  Orammam. 

I.  Standard  Aritkmetical    CV«rjr, .  separating   Mental  Raub'n  Kormal  Npeilers. 

and  Written.  '  Wej»tiake'»  Hoat  to  \%'rite  Letters, 

II,  Union  Arithmetical  Gw^r^r,  combining  Mental  and    ,  'Westlake'ii  Common  School  Ltterature. 
Written.  Liyte'n  BooK-lceeptng  and  BiankM. 

BrooRs'a  Higher  Arithmetic.  L.loycl>  Literature  for  L-ltUe  Folks. 

Brooks**  Normal  Algebra.  School  Son«  Book. 

Brooks's  C^comotry  and  Trigonometry.  1  Sheppard  s  U.   8.  Convtltation. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  I  Harley's  Topics  in  U.  8.  History. 

Brooks's  Methods  of  Teaching.  Buehrlc's  Arithmetical  Kxercises. 

J.  P.  "Welsh's  Practical  Grammar.  PetersoiK's  Familiar  Science. 

Qlig^f^  Physics.  Pelton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Ma]>Sy 

HLontsomery's  Industrial  Drawing  Course.  |  Pdton's  Unrivaled  Outline  Maps,  cheaper  scries. 

Montgomery's  Teachers'  Manual  of  Dra^ving.     | 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

(Late  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Of  special  interest  to   Teachers 

JU8T  PUBLISHED 

SHOUP'S  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION, 

By  WILLIAM  J,  SHOUP,  M.  S. 


Cloth,  12tno,  316  pages,  $i.OO, 


For  lastitntei,  Vormal  Bebiools,  Readins  Ciroles,  and  tlieFriTate 
Self-Instraotion  of  Teaoliers. 


This  is  the  latest  contribution  to  that  pedagogic  hterature  for  which  a  demand 
has  been  created  in  America  by  the  growing  importance  of  the  teacher's  vocation 
and  the  consequent  desire  of  progessive  teachers  to  improve  in  their  profession. 

It  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  laws  of  mental  and 
moral  development  with  a  view  to  determining  the  methods  of  instruction  best  adapted 
to  the  various  stages  of  the  child's  unfolding  intelligence. 

The  book  is  both  practical  and  theoretical. 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties;  divisions  of  the  intellect,  etc.,  and  in  this  connection  much  attention 
is  given  to  kindergarten  methods  and  object  lessons. 

The  second  part  is  mainly  historical.      Opening  with  a  glance  at  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  and  showing  the  importance  of  writing  as  an  educational  factor,  it  jf  >  ' 
ceeds  with  a  sketch  of  Chaldean,  Bybylonian and  Assyrian  education;  systems o/m 
struction  in  ancient  Egypt,  India,  China,  Greece  and  Rome;  mediaeval  and  mo  {era  ; 
methods  ;  concluding  with  a  survey  of  American  education  and  the  growth  o  the 
American  common  school  system.  } 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  Analysis  and  Supplementary  Questions  of  spec- 
ial value  in  classes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  copious  index.  It  is  a  clear,  simple 
interesting,  helpful  vfoxV,  and  should  be  read  by  every  progressive  teacher. 

It  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  Si.oo.  Special  terms  to 
Teachers'  Institutes,  Normal  Schools  and  Reading  Circles. 

A  GREAT  CATALOGUE 

As  an  adequate  description  of  over  two  thousand  school  and  college  text-books 
makes  quite  a  bulky  volume,  we  divide  our  Descriptive  List  into  tiuenty-one  sectwns^ 
each  devoted  to  a  single  department  of  study.  They  are  sent  free.  Write  for  those 
which  particularly  interest  you.     The  subjects  are : 

1.  Reading.  6.  Geography.  ii.  Music.  l6.  Botany. 

2.  Supplementary  Reading.       7.   History.  12.  Book-keeping.  17.  Psychology,  etc. 

3.  Arithmetic.  8.  Spelling.  13.  Ancient  Language.  18.  Qvics  and  Econdmici 

4.  Hi^hei  Mathematics.  9.  English  Language.  14.  Modern  Language.  19,  Pedagogy,  School  Rcc- 

5.  Penmanship.  10.  Drawing.  15.  Science.  ords,  etc. 

20.  Elocution.  21.  Maps  and  Charts. 

Correspondence  invited  relating  to  books  for  examination  and  introduction. 
Specially  favorable  terms  made  known  on  application.     Address  the  Publishers, 


New  York 

Cincinna 
Chicago 

Please  mention  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal, 


Cincinnati  Aiiierican  Book  Company. 
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ANDREWS  M'F'G.  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-School  Seating, 

eOMMERgiAL  AND  LIBRARY  FDRNITORE, 

74  and  76  mfth  Ave., 

WTB-W  "STORK. 

Hakeni  of  the  Olebrated  SCHOOL  Di<>iKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH," 

IVltli  Solid  Backs  and  Seats.    Oxer  Tivo  Million  In  Vae. 

ANDBEW^S  GLOBES,  TELfXTBIANS,  MAPS,  CHABTS,  AMI  6EXEBAL  SCHOOL  SUPPUES. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
...^  AKDRHl^S'    imPROVHO    ASS£ltIBI^Y    FOI.DING    CHAIRS.  IW. 


II 


,  THE  CELEBRATED 

FASHION"  SCHOOL  DESK, 

Strong:,  Durable,  Comfortable,  Convenient. 

Over  2,000,000  in  Daily  Use. 


EVERY  DESK  WARRANTED  FOR  TEN  YEARS. 

Write  us  for  prices,  terms^and   complete   descriptive 

catalogue,  before  buying  Desks,  Maps,  Charts, 

Globes,  Black-Boards,  or  anything  needed 

in  the  School  Room. 

SIDNEY  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  CO., 

(JOHN  LOlCiULIN.  Proprietor.) 

SIDNEV)  OHIO. 


Full  sets  of  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal—39  volumes— can  be  had  at  low  rate 
by  addressing  the  office  of  publication 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.  They  contain  a  vast 
quantity  of  educational  matter  of  varied 
interest,  and  as  time  passes  grow^  more 
valuable  in  the  office  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. 


READY  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Send  postal  card  to  Harper  &  Brothers  for  i 
Contents  of  Seven  Numl)ers  of  Franklin  Square  ! 
Song  Collection.  No.  8  will  be  ready  in  No-  . 
vember.  I 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


CRLRRRATRD    PaTF.XT 

(June  7, 1887.) 


Sublime  Harmonie  '* Silver  Reed,'' 

SOLO    ACCORDIONS. 


Importer    and    Wholesalr   DfftUr   in   all  kinds  ef 
GBRMAN  ArCORDlOBTS 

AND 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  4ft  Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NKW   YoRK* 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


**  Capt.  Jcnks," 
**  Mascot," 


"  Pinafor«," 
*Tony  Pasior,- 


"hlLVKR     KKKU." 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

RIOYAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  unest  Mouch  Harmonicas  possible  to  nuke. 
**  Duchers"  "Konigin'*  "Empress*' 

"Prinzes*  i"  "Suilcna"  •*Goldrn'* 

Importer  and  IFholesaU  J>€aler  in  ail  kinds  of 
HARMONICAS  ANDOKNBRAL 

MUSIC  AX.  MERCHAHDISE 

43  and  45  MVmlUer  Street^ 

Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NFTW  YORK. 


.«4Kl«D  POSXAI.  CARD. 

For  full  contrnis  n(  the  Seven.  Numbers  of  the   FranUla 
Square  Soiifc  Co1I«t<  Ion,  1400  favorite  Songs  and  Hymns 
UAKPKU  Oi,  UROrilBRS,  .\rw  York. 
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^HALL  we  spare  any  thought,  any  effort, 

any  cost,  to  make  the  public  school  what 

J  niean  it  to  be,  the  corner  stone  of  the  ever 

tier  and  more  splendid  structure  of  poH- 

al    liberty,    and    to    impress    upon    the 

cher,  by  our  sympathy  and  care,  the  cen- 

tnith   of   the  school  system,   that   the 

did  is  educated  by  the  State,  not  that  he 

ly   read    and    write   only,    but   that   the 

ioed  power  and  noble  inteHigence  of  the 

uerican  citizen  may  tend  constantly  more 

more    to   purify    and    perpetuate   the 

tmerican  Tegublic?^ George  IVm  Curtis. 


Aix  who  propose  to  teach  need  to  recol- 

ct  that  the  very  basis  of  fitness  for  teach- 

f,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gained  from  study,  is 

broad  and  accurate  st  holarship.     To  be  a 

cher,  one  must  first  of  all  be  a  scholar, 

be  open-minded,  to  be  magnanimous, 

manly  j  to  have  a  love  for  the  scholarly 

ation,  and  a  wide  and  easy  range  of  in- 

[lectual   vision p   are   of   infinitely   greater 

prth  to  the  teacher  than  any  authorized  set 

'  technical   rules  and  principles, — Page's 

i&ry  and  Practice. 


IAn   exchange  says:     **When   a   student 

Qcs  out  preferring  the  lower  to  the  higher 

ags  of  life,  it  is  pretty  certain,  many  will 

that  there  is  something  wrong  in   the 

ethods  used    in    the  school.     Should   the 

bool  busy  itself  in  i raining  the  pupil  to 

'ikand  conclude  concerning  moral  acts? 

one  thing,  the  course  of  study  is  full  to 

brim;  there  is  no  time  to  say  that  a 

aw  given  in  anger  is  wrong ;  there  is  no 

DC  for  discussing  lying.     But  some  teach- 


ers find  time  to  take  up  this  training  in 
choosing  the  highest,  and  yet  do  good  work 
in  the  imperative  course  of  study."  We 
have  great  syn>pathy  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  teachers  who  tell  us  that  the  imperative 
work  of  the  schools  leaves  them  no  time  for 
such  discussions.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is 
true,  and  no  iron-bound  curriculum  can 
make  it  otherwise^  that  the  teacher  who  does 
nothing  in  the  way  of  leading  his  pupils  to 
'Uhink  and  conclude  concerning  moral 
acts/'  and  to  prefer  "the  higher  things  of 
lifQ,'*  has  failed  in  the  first,  the  fundamen- 
tal, and  incomparably  the  most  important 
part  of  the  true  teacher's  work, 


Enthusiasm. ^Teachers  count  too  little 
on  the  imjiortance  of  enthusiasm  in  their 
work.  Enthusiasm  may  sometimes  provoke 
a  smile,  but  it  wins  in  alt  departments  of  life. 
We  see  examples  of  this  truth  everywhere. 
The  man  who  has  a  personal  love  for  his 
work,  who  thinks  about  it  day  and  night, 
who  talks  about  it  to  everybody,  is  the  man 
who  succeeds.  What  great  thing  was  ever 
effected  without  enthusiasm?  Columbus 
showed  such  earnestness  that  people  pointed 
to  their  foreheads  and  whispered,  **craiy." 
Robert  Fulton  was  looked  upon  as  a 
** crank/'  Vour  cold,  proper-like^  circum- 
spect man  never  moves  the  world.  Why  do 
we  often  see  great  congregations  brought  to 
tears  by  the  preaching  of  a  rude  and  un- 
cultured man?  It  is  because  of  his  earnest- 
nes?,  his  enthusiasm.  He  believes  every 
word  he  says,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
manner  enforces  convicuon.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  teaching.     We  must  go 
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into  the  school-room  with  a  great  love  for 
our  work  and  a  burning  desire  to  have 
others  know  what  we  know.  Children 
catch  inspiration  from  the  earnest  teacher. 
Their  minds  are  stirred  up  to  action.  In 
the  quick  gesture,  the  animated  voice,  the 
sparkling  eye,  there  is  magic  that  cannot  be 
resisted.  Teachers,  don't  go  to  sleep  in  the 
school-room.  Don't  drawl  and  dawdle. 
Cultivate  life,  energy,  snap.  Don't  l)e 
afraid  to  have  enthusiasm. — 5.  W.  Journal 
of  Education. 

I  NEVER  saw  a  garment  too  fine  for  a  man 
or  maid ;  there  never  was  a  chair  too  good 
for  a  cobbler  or  a  cooper  or  a  king  to  sit  in ; 
never  a  house  too  fine  to  shelter  the  human 
head.  These  elements  about  us,  the  glorious 
moon,  the  imperial  sun,  are  not  too  good  for 
the  human  race.  Elegance  fits  a  man.  But 
do  we  not  value  these  tools  a  little  more 
than  they  are  worth,  and  sofnetimes  mort- 
gage a  house  for  the  mahogany  we  bring  in- 
to it?  I  had  rather  eat  my  dinner  off  the 
head  of  a  barrel,  or  dress  after  the  fashion 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness,  or  sit 
on  a  block  all  my  life,  than  consume  all  my- 
self before  I  got  to  a  home,  and  take  so 
much  pains  with  the  outside  when  the  inside 
was  as  holldw  as  an  empty  nut.  Beauty  is 
a  great  thing;  but  beauty  of  a  garment, 
house  and  furniture  are  tawdry  ornaments 
compared  with  domestic  love.  All  the  ele- 
gance in  the  world  will  not  make  a  home, 
and  I  would  give  more  for  a  spoonful  of- real 
hearty  love  than  for  whole  shiploads  of 
furniture  and  all  the  gorgeousness  all  the 
upholsterers  in  the  world  can  gather. — Dr, 
O,  W.  Holmes. 


We  shall  simply  say  that  the  best  teacher 
is  he  who  has  to  the  highest  degree  the  dis- 
posal of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities ;  he 
who  on  the  one  hand  has  the  most  knowl- 
edge, method,  clearness,  and  vivacity  of  ex- 
position, and  on  the  other  is  the  most  ener- 
getic, the  most  devoted  to  his  task,  the  most 
attached  to  his  duties,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  most  affection  for  his  pupils. 


I  THOUGHT  I  was  singing  my  boy  to  sleep 
with  the  little  ballad  of  which  these  lines 
are  the  chorus; 

"  My  mother  dear,  my  mother  dear, 
My  gentle,  gentle  mother." 

but  the  blue  eyes  opened,  and  a  quiet  voice 
said,  **  Mamma,  you  ain't  always  gentle." 
In  self  justification  I  replied,  "But  you 
know,  darling,  mamma  has  to  scold  you 
when    you're   naughty."     **Yes'm."     The 


argument  dropped ;  so  did  the  little  head 
upon  my  bosom.  I  did  not  finish  the  song. 
Tenderly  tucking  in  the  little  truth-teller,  I 
reproached  myself  for  deserving  his  remark, 
and  greatly  questioned  the  truth  of  my  an- 
swer. Do  mothers  ever  have  to  scold? 
Has  scolding  a  legitimate  place  in  the  fam- 
ily government  ?  How  is  the  word  defined? 
— **  Ruling  with  clamor ;  uttering  rebuke  in 
rude,  boisterous  language."  Is  this  a  help- 
ful adjunct  to  parental  authority  ?  Why  do 
Christian  parents  sometimes  scold?  For 
two  reasons,  as  it  seems  to  us.  First,  from 
lack  of  self-control ;  secondly,  from  habit. 
Children  are  often  terribly  trying,  and  loud 
and  angry  tones  seem  a  safety-valve  for  our 
stirred  tempers.  Besides,  we  feel  that  gen- 
tleness alone  can  never  safely  steer  the  fam- 
ily bark  over  life's  troublous  sea.  Force, 
firmness,  decision,  sternness,  even  severity, 
are  often  necessary.  A  suitable  degree  of 
these  is  not  incompatible  with  gentleness. 
It  is  not  a  synonym  for  weakness.  The 
gentleness  that  makes  one  great  comes  from 
subdued  strength.  This  lovely  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  proves  an  element  of  power.  The 
**  soft  answer"  often  costs  ^the  answerer 
dearly.  Sweetness  of  spirit  is  the  outgrowth 
of  self-control.  Serenity  of  soul,  whatever 
be  the  constitutional  characteristics,  comes 
most  frequently  from  long  self-discipline 
and  prayerful  struggle. — Good  Words, 

Most  young  people  find  botany  a  doll 
study.  So  it  is,  as  taught  from  the  text- 
books in  the  schools ;  but  study  it  yourself 
in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  you  will  find  it 
a  source  of  perennial  delight.  Find  your 
fiower,  and  then  name  it  by  the  aid  of 
botany.  There  is  so  much  in  a  name.  To 
find  out  what  a  thing  is  called  is  a  ^t 
help.  It  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge;  it 
is  the  first  step.  When  we  see  a  new  per- 
son who  interests  us,  we  wish  to  know  his  or 
her  name.  A  bird,  a  flower,  a  place—the 
first  thing  we  wish  to  know  about  it  is  its 
name.  Its  name  helps  us  to  classify  it;  it 
gives  us  a  handle  to  grasp  it  by ;  it  sheds  a 
ray  of  light  where  all  before  was  dark.  As 
soon  as  we  know  the  name  of  a  thing,  vc 
seem  to  have  established  some  sort  of  a  re- 
lation with  it. — J^ohn  Burroughs. 

Thank  the  children.     They  run  on  our 
errands,  upstairs  for  our  books  and  slippers, 
our  thimbles,  our  new  magazines;  down 
stairs  to  tell  the  servants  this  thing  or  that;  i 
over  the  way  to  carry  our  parcels;  to  the  | 
post  office   with   our  letters.      They  leave  1 
I  their  work  or  play  a  dczen  times  in  a  mom- 1 
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ing,  to  do  something  to  oblige  us  who  are 
grown  up  bigger,  and  liable  to  be  less  ab- 
sorbingly occupied  than  they  are.  No 
game  of  politics  or  business  in  after-life  will 
ever  be  so  important  to  the  man  as  the  ball 
and  the  top  to  the  little  lad  ;  and  no  future 
enjoyment  of  the  little  girl  will  ever  be 
greater  in  degree  and  kind  than  her  present 
in  her  dolls  and  playhouse ;  yet  Johnny 
and  Jenny  fly  at  our  bidding,  arresting 
themselves  in  mid-career  of  the  play  which 
is  their  present  work,  and  alas !  half  the 
time  we  quite  overlook  our  own  obligation 
to  be  grateful.  We  do  not  say,  *'  I  thank 
you."  And  because  we  do  not  say  it,  we 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  as  polite,  as 
simple,  as  courteous,  as  they  would  be  by 
nature,  and  the  imitation  which  is  second 
nature  to  all  children. —  The  Household, 


Let  me  say,  then,  to  every  teacher,  as 
you  desire  to  rise  in  your  profession,  as  you 
wish  to  make  the  task  agfteable  to  yourself 
or  profitable  to  your  pupils,  do  not  cease 
your  studies  as  soon  as  you  gain  an  appoint- 
ment, but  continue  to  be  a  learner  as  long 
as  you  continue  to  be  a  teacher,  and  especi- 
ally strive,  by  all  means  and  at  all  times,  to 
enlarge  the  bounds  of  your  knowledge. 


A  TIMELY  reminder  is  offered  to  the  men 
who  make  it  their  business  to  clear  away  tree 
branches  that  happen  to  be  near  electric 
wires.  A  bill  was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  providing  for  the  ap- 
jwintment  of  a  receiver  to  assess  damages 
inflicted  by  cutting  the  limbs  of  trees  m  this 
way.  Governor  Pattison  signed  the  bill, 
and  it  is  now  a  law.  Commenting  on  this 
law  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer  says  :  "Citi- 
zens may  therefore  feel  assured  that  they 
now  have  rights  in  this  matter,  and  that  men 
who  have  so  wantonly  and  defiantly  man- 
gled the  trees  will  have  to  go  slow  and  learn 
politeness.  Many  a  good  taxpayer  has  bit- 
ter memories  of  a  day  when  a  bullet-headed 
fellow  with  a  hatchet  ruthlessly  assailed  the 
trees  at  his  front  door,  paying  no  attention 
to  suggestions,  requests  or  protests,  and  an- 
swering complaints  by  deliberately  extend- 
ing his  malicious  damage.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  escape,  and  the  wire  fiend  arro- 
gantly revelled  in  his  power,  as  is  the  way 
with  small-calibre  men  when  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority.  Under  the  new  law 
there  will  be  rights  which  even  the  wire  men 
will  be  compelled  to  respect.** 


Out  of  every  1000  children  born,  149  suc- 
cumb before  one  year  of  life  is  completed, 


and  before  the  age  of  five  years  as  many  as 
263;  many  die  from  a  diseased  heritage, 
many  from  starvation  and  niglect,  and 
many  more  from  diseases,  such  as  scarlet 
fever,  measles  and  whooping  cough,  which 
are  all  more  or  less  preventible.  Out  of  the 
737  survivors  who  on  the  average  reach 
their  sixth  year,  we  find  most  of  them  have 
been  attacked  by  one  disease  or  another, 
and  diseases  of  a  kind  which  fortunately 
seldom  recur  in  the  same  individual,  so  the 
total  deaths  in  the  next  five  years  are  but 
35.  From  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
deaths  are  fewer  than  at  any  other  period, 
being  only  18,  but  after  fifteen  mortality 
increases,  especially  among  women,  and 
consumption  claims  a  considerable  share  of 
the  death  roll;  indeed,  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  25  nearly  one- half  the  number  who 
die  succumb  to  this  fatal  disorder.  At 
twenty-five  years  of  age  we  find  the  number 
of  travelers  on  life*s  journey  reduced  from 
1000  to  634,  and  62  drop  off  before  the  age 
of  thirty-five;  between  this  age  and  forty- 
five  they  are  again  reduced  by  62,  which 
leaves  but  about  one-half  of  the  original 
1000,  though  middle-life  is  just  reached ; 
and  ten  years  later,  at  fifty  five,  only  421 
are  left.  Consumption  still  holds  its  fatal 
prominence,  while  lung  diseases,  brain  dis- 
eases and  liver  diseases,  are  becoming  more 
deadly.  Fever  continues  to  claim  its  vic- 
tims ;  deaths  by  seecident  are  not  uncommon ; 
suicide  is  slightly  on  the  increase;  and  can- 
cer, especially  among  women,  begins  to 
swell  the  death  roll.  Out  of  the  421  alive 
at  fifty- five,  only  309  reach  the  age  of  sixty- 
five;  161  the  age  of  seventy-five;  and  only 
38  out  of  the  1,000  reach  eighty-five;  at 
ninety-five  only  2  survive:  while  only  i  out 
of  every  4,000  reaches  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred.—  Wilson* s  Domestic  Hygiene, 


"I CAN  conceive,"  said  Lord  Erskine,  '*a 
distressed  but  virtuous  man,  surrounded  by 
his  children  looking  up  to  him  for  bread 
when  he  has  none  to  give  them,  sinking  un- 
der his  last  day's  labor,  and  unequal  to  the 
next;  yet  still  supported  by  confidence  in 
the  hour  when  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
the  eyes  of  affliction;  bearing  the  burden 
laid  upon  him  by  a  mysterious  Providence, 
which  he  adores;  and  anticipating,  with  ex- 
ultation, the  revealed  promise  of  his  Creator, 
when  he  shall  be  greater  than  the  greatest, 
and  happier  than  the  happiest  of  mankind.*' 


The  ideal  teacher  "in  regard  to  knowl- 
edge, must,  of  course,  be  master  of  his  work. 
But  knowledge  is  not  all.     There  may  be 
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knowledge  without  power — the  ability  to  in- 
form without  the  ability  to  stimulate.  Both 
go  together  in  the  true  teacher.  A  power 
of  character  must  underlie  and  enforce  the 
work  of  the  intellect.  There  are  men  who 
can  rouse  and  energize  their  pupils,  so  call 
forth  their  strength  and  the  pleasure  of  its 
exercise  as  to  make  the  hardest  work 
agreeable.  Without  this  power,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  a  teacher  can  really  enjoy 
his  vocation;  with  it,  I  do  not  know  a 
higher,  nobler,  more  blessed  calling  than 
that  of  the  man  who,  scorning  the  ''cram- 
ming'' so  prevalent  in  our  day,  converts 
the  knowledge  he  imparts  into  a  lever  to 
lift,  exercise,  and  strengthen  the  growing 
minds  committed  to  his  care." — TyndalL 


Opportunity  is  like  a  favoring  breeze 
springing  up  around  a  sailing  vessel.  If  the 
sails  be  all  set,  the  ship  is  wafted  onward  to 
its  port.  If  the  sailors  are  asleep,  or  ashore, 
the  breeze  may  die  again,  and  when  they 
wish  to  go  on,  they  may  not  be  able  ;  their 
vessel  standing  '<as  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean."  Opportunity  is 
like  a  string  of  stepping-stones  across  a  ford. 
When  the  traveler  comes  up  to  them  he  may 
find  that  the  river  swollen  with  rains,  is  just 
rising  up  to  them ;  and  if  he  delays,  though 
his  home  is  on  the  opposite  bank,  full  in 
sight,  he  will  have  a 'journey  of  several 
miles  around  to  reach  it.»  Opportunity  is 
like  a  strip  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  cliffs 
which  stretch  into  the  sea  on  either  side  of 
a  cove.  The  greedy  tide  is  lapping  up  the 
sand.  The  narrow  strip  will  quickly  be- 
come impassable ;  and  then  how  sad  the  fate 
of  the  thoughtless  children  who  are  gather- 
ing shells  and  sea-weed  inside  the  cove ! 

Philosopher  to  sharp  boy: — "What  are 
the  properities  of  heat?"  Boy:  •*  The 
chief  property  is  that  it  expands  bodies, 
while  cold  contracts  them."  Philosopher; 
"Very  good  ;  give  me  an  example."  Boy : 
"  In  summer,  when  it  is  hot,  the  day  is 
long ;  in  Winter,  when  it  is  cold,  the  day 
is  short."  Exit  philosopher,  lost  in  amaze- 
ment that  so  familiar  an  instance  should 
have  so  long  escaped  his  own  observation. 


On  the  blackboard  every  morning,  in  a 
conspicuous  place  visible  to  all  the  pupils, 
there  should  be  a  motto  from  some  author; 
a  line  or  two,  or  more,  of  poetry  or  prose, 
embodying  a  thought  which  in  future  years 
will  be  found  in  many  a  heart,  as  "a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." 
That  line  laboriously  written  by  you  in  your 


copy-book  on  that  rough-hewn  desk  in  the 
long  ago,  lives  in  your  memory  still,  and 
shall  live  forever.  Has  not  the  thought  in 
that  line  contributed  its  mite,  too,  in  lead- 
ing you  upward  to  any  good  you  may  pos- 
sess? Where  to  get  your  mottoes?  On  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left;  in  the  BiMe^ 
an  inexhaustible  mine — and  all  literature  is 
at  your  disposal.  No  matter  if  your  school 
is  nearly  out,  begin  now.  In  four  weeks 
there  may  silently  steal  into  those  yonng 
hearts  twenty  thoughts  freighted  with  in* 
finite  possibilities. —  Western  School JaumaL 

Of  all  the  amusement  that  can  possiblf 
be  imagined  for  a  working  man,  after  dailf 
toil,  or  in  the  intervals,  there  is  nothing 
like  reading  a  newspaper  or  a  book.  It 
calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  al- 
ready he  has  had  enough,  perhaps  too  much. 
It  relieves  his  home  of  dullness  and  same- 
ness. Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next 
day's  work,  and*  gives  him  something  to 
think  about  beside  the  mechanical  drudgery 
of  his  everyday  occupation ;  something  he 
can  only  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  for- 
ward to  with  much  pleasure. 


Germany,  with  a  population  of  43,000,- 
000,  has  60,000  schools,and  an  attendance 
of  6,000,000  pupils;  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, with  a  population  of  34,000,000,  has 
58,000  schools  and  3,000,000  pupils ;  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, with  a  yopulation  of  37,000,- 
000,  has  30,000  schools  3,000,000  pupils; 
France,  with  a  population  of  37,ooo,ooo» 
has  71,000  schools  and  4*700,000  pupils; 
Spain,  with  a  population  of  17,000,000,  has 
20,000  schools  and  1,600,000  pupils:  Italy, 
with  a  population  of  28,000,000,  has  47,- 
000  schools  and  1,900,000  pupils ;  and  Rus- 
sia, with  a  population  of  74,000,000,  has 
32,000  schools  and. 1, 100,000  pupils. 


President  Thwing,  of  Adelbert  college, 
recently  asked  whether  a  higher  education 
tends  to  lessen  Christian  enthusiasn?  This 
depends  upon  the  men  who  manage  the 
colleges.  There  is  nothing  in  the  facts  o( 
Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  chemistry  or  history* 
either  to  lessen  or  increase  enthusiasm  o( 
any  kind.  A  fact  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and 
about  as  unsympathetic;  but,  if  into  these 
dry  facts  there  is  put  heart,  life  and  mag 
netism,  the  result  will  be  enthusiasm.  The 
late  Dr.  Winchell  used  to  cause  his  pupils 
to  be  carried  away  with  enthusiasm  ovcf 
geology  and  its  allied  sciences.  The  same 
was  true  of  Professor  Agassiz,  but  the  facts 
these  men  taught  were  in  no  way  dififereaC 
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from  the  facts  other  teachers  have  taught. 
The  educational  results  of  teaching  depend 
upon  what  the  teacher  is,  far  more  than 
upon  what  he  knows.  A  dry-as-dust  teacher 
will  perpetuate  his  race  j  and  a  wide-awake 
teacher  will  perpetuate  his.  The  best  work 
comes  from  the  heart  rather  than  the  head. 


The  Chavtauquan  is  responsible  for  the 
following:  One  of  the  professors  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  was  in  conversation 
with  a  friend  who  happened  to  refer  in  a 
general  way  to  the  great  novelist  Thackeray, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  the  pro- 
fessor did  not  understand.  **Why,*'  said 
the  friend,  **  don't  you  remember  the  author 
of  Vanity  Fair?'*  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the 
professor,  "Bunyan;  clever,  but  unortho- 
dox." 


Five  years  ago  aluminum  was  {20  a  pound. 
Until  very  recently  it  was  ^2.50  a  pound. 
A  Cleveland  firm  now  offers  it  in  any  of 
their  alloys  for  {i  a  pound.  At  |i  a  pound 
aluminium  will  become  a  serious  competitor 
with  both  nickel  and  tin.  At  50  cents  pure 
aluminium  would  become  a  formidable  com- 
petitor with  copper. 


We  should  never  be  content.  There  is 
always  something  to  alter,  to  abandon,  or  to 
pursue;  and  in  that  honest,  earnest  work 
which  our  consciences  approve  we  shall  find 
neither  room,  time,  nor  inclination  for  the 
idle  and  selfish  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  which 
paralyzes  our  powers,  destroys  our  happiness, 
and  renders  us  unable  to  bless  or  to  help  our 
fellow-men. 


The  gentleness  of  the  dove,  the  cunning 
of  the  serpent  and  the  boldness  of  the  tra- 
ditional lion  have  all  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 
mixed  in  the  make  up  of  the  average  school 
teacher.  He  is  a  target  for  all  arrows  to  be 
aimed  at,  and  if  perchance  some  random 
shot  has  reached  him,  why,  it  was  well  sent. 
After  all,  Achilles  had  his  vulnerable  point 
though  a  good  many  arrows  were  broken 
and  lost  before  it  was  reached ;  so  every 
once  in  a  while  some  good  teacher,  tired 
and  sick  of  ceaseless  bagging,  leaves  the 
school  room  not  to  return,  and  the  profes- 
sion has  lost  a  good  man  or  woman. 

The  traditional  ''blue  stocking,"  so 
dreaded  by  those  who  oppose  the  liberal 
education  of  woman,  is  not  identical  with 
the  well-educated  girl  of  to  day.  '«  Higher 
education  for  women,"  says  the  Phila,  Led- 
gtr^  '*  does  not  appear  to  have  the  effect  so 


much  dreaded  by  its  opponents  of  making 
them  indifferent  to  marriage  or  opposed  to 
that  relation.  It  is  reported  from  London 
that  Miss  G.  Walrond,  of  Baltimore,  who 
has  distinguished  herself  by  taking  a  first 
class  in  the  classical  tripos  at  Cambridge,  is 
to  be  married.  The  effect  of  the  higher 
education  has  been  to  lead  her  to  choose  for 
a  husband  a  young  man  who  has  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Cambridge  by  taking 
second  in  the  law  tripos." 


How  is  it  that  intellectual  inertness 
amounting  almost  to  stupidity  is  frequently 
the  concomitant  of  an  acute  and  persistent 
sense- training?  Besides,  savage  tribes  are 
historical  illustrations  of  what  has  been  pro- 
duced on  a  large  scale  by  **  following  na- 
ture."—^.  H,  Payne. 


For  one  authentic  case  of  permanent  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  a  school  boy  or  girl 
from  too  much  mental  exercise,  there  are 
twenty  examples  of  scholars  who  suffer  from 
idleness  or  inaction.—/.  G.  Fitch. 


In  the  "  good  old  days  when  we  were 
young  "  a  spelling  match  was  one  of  the 
chief  delights  in  our  school  life.  Many  an 
hour  by  the  uncertain  light  of  a  flickering 
tallow  dip  have  we  conned  over  Webiters 
SpellinfT  Book  from  the  '*  three  lines  on 
horseback  to  incomprehensibility,"  that  we 
might  spell  down  our  rivals  and  win  a  local 
fame  more  precious  than  any  that  we  have 
achieved  in  our  later  days. 

Honor  to  living  workers  is  far  better 
than  neglect  or  curses,  and  praises  an(l 
monuments  over  their  graves  after  they  are 
buried.  History  is  full  of  instances  of 
maledictions  to  the  living  and  praises  for 
the  dead.  Everybody  honors  the  memory 
of  Horace  Mann,  but  few  know  through 
what  a  Gethsemane  he  passed  before  he  car- 
ried to  a  successful  issue  his  reforms.  At 
one  time  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  was  not  able  to  have  a  decent 
suit  of  clothes,  or  buy  a  good  dinner. 
Goodyear,  the  great  rubber  inventor,  was 
put  in  a  New  Haven  jail  for  debt.  Samuel 
Butler,  the  author  of  **  Hudibras,"  has  a 
magnificent  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  he  died  in  a  garret.  It  was 
written  of  the  author  of  ** Paradise  Lost," 
**  An  old  school  master  by  the  name  of  John 
Milton  has  written  a  tedious  volume  on  the 
fall  of  man.  If  its  length  be  no  virtue,  it 
has  none."  Charles  Sumner  was  honored 
when  dead,  but  condemned  by  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  legislature  when  living.  These  are 
instances  of  human  traits,  found  everywhere 
and  in  all  time.  We  cannot  complain,  for 
what  is  human  is  only  a  part  of  ourselves. — 
N,  K  School  yournaL 


OF  LITERATURE  vs.  THE  READING- 
BOOK. 


BY  r.  L.  PATTEE. 


THAT  the  reading  books  now  in  use  in 
our  public  schools  fall  far  short  of 
what  they  should  accomplish,  has  long  been 
felt  by  our  best  educators.  When  we  con- 
sider that  the  average  home  leaves  almost 
entirely  to  the  school  the  cultivation  of  the 
child's  taste  for  good  literature,  and  when 
the  child  at  school  learns  nearly  all  he 
knows  of  literature  from  his  reading  books, 
the  failure  of  these  books  becomes  a  very 
serious  affair. 

The  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance 
with  our  literary  masterpieces  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  He,  who  in  childhood 
learns  to  love  the  songs  of  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  the  graceful  tales  of  Hawthorne  and 
the  studies  of  Thoreau  and  Burroughs,  will 
never  be  in  danger  from  coarser  literature 
and  associations.  O  that  it  could  be  im- 
pressed upon  our  superintendents  and  teach- 
ers what  it  means  to  fill  the  receptive  mind 
of  the  child  from  the  pure  fountains  of  lit- 
erature 1  As  for  myself,  I  shall  never  cease 
to  regret  that,  from  the  age  of  six  to  twelve, 
I  was  denied  the  best  in  literature,  for  I  can 
never  be  what  I  might  otherwise  have  been. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages 
of  an  early  knowledge  of  literature.  Every 
o:  e  acknowledges  it.  I^t  us  see  what  our 
school-readers  are  doing  to  train  the  literary 
taste  of  our  pupils. 

The  Primers  and  Second  Readers  of  the 
old  stamp  are  simply  tools  designed  to  force 
into  the  pupil's  head  a  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  apparatus  of  reading.  When  the 
learner  can  pronounce  every  printed  word 
upon  which  his  eye  falls,  the  higher  readers 
finish  his  education  by  teaching  him  to  vo- 
calize accurately  whatever  sentences  fall  to 
him.  When  the  pupil  can  **  mouth  the 
hnes  "  without  error,  his  education  in  read- 
ing is  at  an  end. 

A  survey  of  the  average  reading-book  will 
at  once  show  its  design.  Some  of  them  are 
little  better  than  hand-books  of  elocution, 
— collections  of  fragments  from  the  world's 
literature,  illustrating  different  emotions  and 
shades  of   expression.     Not   one   of  these 


books  is  a  homogeneous  creation.  The  re- 
sult of  a  contact  with  these  readers  can  be  | 
seen  in  all  of  its  stages,  for,  unfortunately,  | 
the  majority  of  our  schools  is  still  bound  to  | 
them.  What  does  the  fifth  reader  class  know 
about  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  and  Hawthorne  ?  Question  them  \ 
and  find  out.  The  utter  blankness  of  their  | 
minds  concerning  these  authors  and  othen 
of  the  same  stamp,  will  surprise  you  perhaps, 
yet  this  class  has  read  literature  daily,  since 
first  it  entered  the  school.  Yet,  what  kind 
of  literature  ?  Turn  to  the  primer  class  in 
the  first  grade.  Examine  the  text -books 
and  wonder  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  your 
own  career,  when  its  contents  represented 
your  mental  condition.  Dqring  the  first 
year  at  school  the  child,  whose  mind  is  at 
the  most  receptive  stage,  when  the  memory 
is  all-grasping  and  all  retaining,  and  when 
impressions  are  made  never  to  be  eradicated 
must  contemplate  constantly  such  gems  of 
literature  as, 

'*  I  go  and  you  go.  I  go  up  and  you  go 
up,"  etc. 

The  Second  and  Third  Readers  are  not 
much  better  than  this,  and  yet  it  happens 
that  the  class  must  spend  a  whole  year  on 
each  of  these.  The  book  must  be  read  and 
re-read.  I  can  point  to  schools  by  the 
score,  where  the  pupils  have  read  their 
books  through  half  a  dozen  a  times  at  least, 
and  can  almost  repeat  them  by  heart.  In- 
attention, carelessness,  intellectual  vacancy, 
are  the  logical  results.  There  is  nothing  to 
hold  the  child's  interest,  nothing  to  appeal 
to  his  imagination,  nothing  to  broaden  his 
views,  and  develop  his  personality. 

With  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers  comes 
an  introduction  to  the  works  of  standard 
authors,  but  these  readers  are  at  best  only 
collections  of  fragments.  To  day  a  morsel 
of  Milton ;  to-morrow  a  fragment  from  Sny- 
der, and  the  next  day  a  piece  from  no  one 
knows  whom.  Nowhere  in  all  the  realm  of 
book-making  can  one  find  such  a  collection! 
Shakespeare  hob-nobbing  with  Cheesebor- 
ough ;  Hawthorne,  side  by  side  with  Hobbs, 
whoever  he  may  be? 

In  reading  these  fragments,  the  teacher 
insists  on  inflection  and  verbal  accuracy. 
But  scarcely  a  word  is  said  from  term's  end 
to  term's  end  about  the  beauties  of  the  selec- 
tions as  literature,  about  the  authors  whose 
personalities  are  stamped  upon  them,  or 
about  their  unequal  qualities,  and  the  books 
from  which  the  fragments  came. 

The  child  looks  at  his  reader  as  a  tool, 
the  duty  of  which  is  to  teach  him  to  accu- 
rately vocalize  whatever  he  sees  in  print. 
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That  the  lesson  contains  ideas  and  thoughts 
that  convey  pleasurable  emotions  never  en- 
ters his  head. 

And  this  is  all  the  literature  the  child  gets 
at  school.  A  collection  of  scraps  can  never 
develop  a  pupil  symmetrically.  Indiscrim- 
inate, haphazard  readine:  is  injurious  even 
to  adults,  and  it  is  much  more  injurious  to 
young  minds  that  have  not  yet  learned  to 
judge'  for  themselves. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over 
that  fragments  only  languidly  interest  the 
child,  that  they  create  no  lasting  impres- 
sions, but  tend  to  make  superficial  and  list- 
less pupils.  What  is  needed  in  our  reading 
classes  is  something  that  shall  feed  the  soul 
of  the  child  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
learning  the  mechanical  part.  Reading  is 
not  vocalization  alone,  a  mere  ^'mouthing 
of  the  lines."  It  should  be  an  exercise  in 
literature,  an  attempt  to  fathom  the  thought 
of  the  rare  soul  that  created  the  piece  in  hand. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil,  now  rampant  in 
our  schools,  is  a  simple  one.  Substitute 
whole  pieces  of  literature  for  the  reading 
machines.  Make  the  mouthing  of  the  lines 
of  secondary  importance.  Once  get  the 
child's  interest  alive,  and  this  will  come  of 
itself.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  in  less  than 
twenty  years  from  to-day,  unabridged  mas- 
terpieces will  be  put  into  the  child's  hands 
from  thq  moment  he  first  enters  the  primary 
grade.  My  ideal  reading  course  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  Grade, — iEsop's  Fables.  A  lesson 
to  consist  of  one  fable.  The  teacher  should 
read  this  carefully  to  the  class,  explaining 
until  thoroughly  understood.  The  story 
should  then  be  discussed.  Easy  sentences, 
evolved  from  the  discussion,  should  be  put 
upon  the  board  and  carefully  drilled  upon. 
The  moral  should  be  made  prominent.  A 
skillful  teacher  can  do  almost  anything  with 
his  class  when  using  these  fables.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  class  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  one  of  the  world's  great  books  from 
end  to  end,  lessons  have  been  learned  that 
will  last  through  life,  and  besides,  they  have 
made  more  progress  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  than  the  ordinary  primer  class. 
Then,  too,  each  pupil  has  a  world  classic  as 
a  nucleus  for  a  library. 

Second  Grade, — Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
or  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  used  in  much  the 
same  way,  or  Ruskin's  King  of  the  Golden 
River. 

Third  Year. — Jane  Andrews'  Seven  Little 
Sisters;  Kingsley's  Water  Babies. 

Fourth  Year, — The  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son. 


The  pupil  is  now  able  to  read  with  con- 
siderable facility.  That  he  will  be  interested 
in  his  book  during  the  year  goes  without 
saying.  A  short  lesson  should  be  given  to 
be  mastered  thoroughly,  then  the  teacher 
can  have  read  at  sight  several  pages  in  ad- 
vance. The  references  to  natural  history 
should  be  carefully  discussed  and  the  pupil's 
interest  be  kept  alive  in  all  possible  wa>s. 

Fifth  Grade. — Selection  can  be  made 
from  a  large  number  of  books.  I  would  re- 
commend: Coffin's  Boys  of '76;  Bamford's 
Up  and  Down  the  Brooks;  Brown's  Rab 
and  His  Friends;  Burroughs'  Sharp  Eyes, 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories;  Scudder's 
Bod  ley  Books. 

Sixth  Grade. — Hawthorne's  Grandfath- 
er's Chair;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Scud- 
der's Book  of  Fables;  Lanier's  Boys*  King 
Arthur;  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Merriam's 
Birds  through  an  Opera  Glass;  Thoreau's 
Wild  Apples ;  Longfellow's  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side Inn ;  Clemens'  Prince  and  Pauper. 

Seventh  Grade,  —  Hawthorne's  Wonder 
Book;  Irving's  Alhambra ;  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  Hiawatha;  Franklin's  Autobiog- 
raphy ;  Scudder's  Life  of  Washington ; 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Lock  wood's 
Animal  Memoirs. 

Eighth  Grade, — Addison's  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers ;  St.  Pierre's  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  Longfellow's  Courtship  of  Miles 
Staudish  ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal ;  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol ;  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Anciei^t  Rome ;  Burroughs'  Pepac- 
ton. 

Ninth  Grade,  —  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  ;  Holmes'  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden  ;  Dana's  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast ;  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice ;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

This  leaves  the  pupil  prepared  for  the 
High  School.'  The  statistics  show  that  twenty- 
four  out  out  of  every  twenty-five  have  left 
school  for  the  busy  affairs  of  life.  What 
have  they  gained  in  the  line  of  literary 
training  ?  In  the  first  place  they  now  have  a 
library  of  perhaps  a  dozen  volumes  from  the 
cream  of  the  world's  literature.  They  know 
these  books  by  heart,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  occupation  followed  in  after  life,  these 
will  ever  be  familiar  friends.  There  is  little 
danger  that  such  a  library  can  grow  in  a 
wrong  direction.  Holmes  has  said,  **  After 
a  certain  period  of  life  it  is  always  with  an 
effort  that  we  admit  any  author  into  the  in- 
ner circle  of  our  acquaintance." 

This  course  of  reading  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  no  other  study.     It  has,on  the  con- 
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trary,  a  direct  influence  on  many  other 
studies,  for  example,  geography,  natural 
science,  and  grammar  and  history.  Oral 
reading  has  not  suffered.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
easy  to  count  the  brds  killed  by  this  stone. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  not  an 
attack  upon  our  present  system  of  teaching 
reading,  in  every  part.  It  is  simply  a  word 
against  the  text-books  in  use.  Because  the 
primer  class  uses  iEsop's  Fables,  the  method 
of  teaching  need  not  be  changed.  The  sen- 
tence method,  form  and  observation  work, 
number  work,  the  telling  of  suitable  stories, 
and  all  the  various  devices  and  means  of 
training  now  so  widely  in  use,  all  these  I 
value  most  highly,  but  all  these  should  be 
made  subordinate  to  the  reading  of  literary 
masterpieces  and  should  contribute  to  it.  I 
condemn  the  Primary  Readers  now  in  use, 
because  they  are  largely  baby-talk  and  trash. 
The  child  can  learn  to  read  from  the  classic 
precisely  as  well,and  besides,  he  has  become, 
when  he  finishes  the  year,  acquainted  with 
a  world  classic. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that,  ''  on  leaving 
school  the  child  will  seek  amusement  on  the 
plane  of  his  appreciation.  If  he  reads  for 
entertainment,  he  will  read  such  literature 
as  he  can  understand  and  appreciate.'/ 
Since  the  home  leaves  it  to  the  school,  it  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  school  to  systemati- 
cally direct  the  child's  taste  into  the  right 
channels.  If  the  child  leaves  school 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  dozen  great 
books  and  authors,  and  with,  no  other  liter- 
ature, then  the  school  has  done  a  great 
work. 

When  we  think  of  that  great,  restless, 
growing,  unmolded  power  that  is  in  our 
schools  to  day,  but  that  to-morrow  will  have 
the  shaping  of  an  age  in  its  hands;  when  we 
think  of  the  good  that  mieht  be  accom- 
plished, if  the  hours  of  reading  in  school 
were  given  to  the  great  life-giving  books, 
and  of  the  brief  school  life  of  the  average 
child,  it  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  at 
heart.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  our  district  schools  to  day  keep 
the  pupil  in  one  reader,  until  he  can  klmost 
repeat  the  selections.  The  world  is  full  of 
choice  literature.  The  longest  lifetime  can 
only  sip  of  the  cream  of  this,  and  yet  the 
child  is  kept  in  his  nonsense  book  term  af- 
ter term.  In  my  mind,  this  is  little  short  of 
a  crime. 

Two  or  three  of  the  world  classics  can 
now  be  bought  for  the  price  of  a  Fifth 
Reader.  Publishers  are  beginning  to  realize 
this.  Houf^hton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  with  their 
Riverside   Literature   Series,  and  Ginn   & 


Co.,  with  their  classics  for  children,  are  be- 
ginning a  glorious  work.  Let  superintend- 
ents and  teachers  think  about  this. 

For  full  discussion  of  this  subject  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to:  Literature  in  the 
Public  Schools,  a  Monograph,  by  F.  L. 
Pattee  (20  cents),  Teachers'  Cooperative 
Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  "Lit- 
erature in  Schools,"  by  H.  E.  Scadder, 
Riverside  Literature  Series  (15  cents). 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  "The  Novel 
and  the  Common  School,"  by  C.  D. 
Warner,  the  Atlantic  for  June  1890.  *•  Lit- 
erature Landmarks,"  bv  Mary  E.  Burt,  (64. 
cents,)  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.— F<^lar 
Education. 


LIGHTING  OF  SCHOOL  ROOMS. 


THE  following  suggestions,  on  the  light- 
ing of  school-rooms,  were  published  in 
Bombay  by  Mr.  Kinkham,  educational  in- 
spector of  the  central  division,  Poona,  May 
6,  1889.  We  are  indebted  to  the  London 
Journal  0/  Education  for  the  reprint.  We 
commend  the  caution  to  teachers  in  oar 
country.  They  are  as  applicable  to  the 
wants  of  our  schools  as  to  those  in  England 
or  India. 

1.  Good  lighting  of  school  or  class-rooms 
depends  upon  (i)  sufflciency  of  light;  (2) 
distribution  and  employment  of  the  light  to 
the  best  advantage. 

2.  As  regards  sufficiency,  the  general  rule 
is  that  the  apertures  for  light  should  be 
about  equal  to  one  flfth  of  the  floor-area  of 
the  room  to  be  lighted.  A  room  20  feet  bv 
20  feet  requires  about  80  square  feet  of 
light.  Another  calculation  is  that  there 
should  be  200  square  inches  of  light  for 
each  pupil,  but  something  depends  u])on 
the  situation  and  aspect  of  the  building,  and 
it  is  generally  easy  to  see  whether  a  room  is 
sufficiently  lighted  or  not. 

3.  As  regards  using  the  light,  the  thing  to 
be  kept  in  view  is  the  avoidance  of  all 
strain  or  tension  on  the  eyes  of  the  children. 
Strain  is  caused  either  by  an  excess  or  by  a 
deficiency  of  light;  Working  in  shadow 
and  working  in  glare  are  equally  injurious. 
The  seats  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
largest  possible  number  of  children  may 
work  in  light  falling  from  the  left  side,  and 
as  far  as  possible  from  above.  Side  light 
from  the  right,  is  next  best,  whilst  light  from 
behind  is  bad,  because  the  body  throws  a 
shadow  on  the  work.  The  worst  light  of 
all  is  that  from  the  front,  falling  on  the  faces 
of  the  children.     This  is  most  injurious,  and 
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should  always  be  avoided.  Where  desks 
are  used  the  window-sills  should  be  higher 
than  the  desks,  as  light  from  below  is  con- 
iusing  and  fatiguing ;  and  the  windows 
should  be  fitted  with  shutters  to  exclude  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  when  necessary.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  night-schools  the  arti- 
ficial light  employed  should  be  steady  and 
Dot  flickering.  Color-washed  walls  are 
preferable  to  white-washed,  which  are  apt  to 
cause  glare.  French  gray, light  stone  color, 
or  the  light  blue  so  easily  procurable  in 
these  parts,  distributes  the  light  in  the  room 
much  better  than  white. — N.  K  School 
Journal, 


NOT  ALL  OF  THEM  DEAD. 


I  WAS  much  interested  in  an  article  that 
recently  appeared  in  a  Boston  daily.  It 
lamented  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion was  degenerating,  and  that  there  were 
no  more  Arnolds,  Manns,  and  Philbricks. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  approved  of  the  same 
when  he  wrote:  **The  power  of  personal 
influence  is  seen  where  a  great  nature  is 
roaster  in  a  school,  like  him  of  Rugby,  who 
died  and  left  no  successor."  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  pessimistic  idea  that  the 
world  is  growing  worse  instead  of  better. 
Good  and  great  men  are  seldom  appreciated 
by  their  contemporaries,  But  if  they  will 
only  oblige  us  by  dying,  how  quickly  will 
their  praise  be  wafted  from  shore  to  shore. 
•*  Strange  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  ihe  sweet- voiced  bird  is  flown." 

May  I  introduce  to  you  a  teacher  of  to- 
day who  possesses  many  qualifications  of  the 
celebrated  Arnold  of  Rugby  combined  with 
those  of  Philbrick  of  Boston  ?  You  will  find 
him  filling  the  responsible  position  of  presi- 
dent of  a  State  Normal  School  in  one  of  the 
grandest  commonwealths  in  our  Union.  A 
roan  of  fine  personal  appearance,  courtly  and 
polished,  he  would  be  selected  from  a  crowd 
as  one  far  above  the  average.  "Summer 
seems  to  shine  out  of  his  soul  and  make 
summer  for  others."  He  scatters  blessings 
around  him  as  silently  and  as  generously  as 
the  humble  mignonette,  whose  blossom  is 
seldom  noticed,  yet  whose  sweet  perfume 
wins  our  love.  Kind  speech,  gentle  man- 
ners, loving  heart,  noble  mind,  fine  brain, 
all  unite  in  him  to  make  an  ideal  teacher. 
A  spiritual  trinity  of  love,  earnestness,  and 
devotion  presides  over  all  hi*?  work.  The 
dignity  of  his  profession  ever  inspires  his 
utmost  endeavor. 

It  was  said  of  Kerder  that  he  never  sacri- 


ficed at  the  altar  of  the  Muses  except  in 
white  garments;  thus  sacred  does  this  presi- 
dent hold  his  profession  and  conforms  to 
the  following  ideas:  "The  college  presi- 
dent ought  to  be  a  great  man,  a  sort  of 
specimen,  something  for  the  boys  to  remem- 
ber as  a  pattern  of  a  man."  I  cannot  think 
of  a  qualification  of  an  ideal  teacher  of  which 
he  is  not  the  happy  possessor.  Is  it  knowl- 
edge? His  education  has  been  broad,  and 
he  is  familiar  with  all  the  products  of  the  best 
thinkers  in  many  lines  of  study.  Is  it  skill 
in  imparting  instruction?  He  excels  in  this. 
His  class-room  is  a  cosy  parlor  whose  invito 
ing  atmosphere  cheers  all  and  encourages 
their  noblest  efforts.  His  method  of  con- 
ducting recitations  is  always  pleasant  and 
kind,  never  dictatorial.  Is  it  a  good  disci- 
plinarian? No  one  succeeds  better.  The 
whole  thousand  of  pupils  work  together  in 
harmony  and  sympathy  for  the  good  of  the 
school.  The  students  are  placed  on  their 
honor  as  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  the 
remark  of  all  who  visit  this  normal  school,. 
How  excellent  the  discipline,  yet  without 
rigid  rules  or  unreasonable  regulations.  Is- 
it  self-control  ?  Never  during  the  many 
years  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  has  he 
been  known  to  show  a  ruffled  temper.  Firm 
and  serene,  he  controls  the  vast  numbers 
with  the  magic  wand,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
ject in  his  kingdom  who  does  not  pay  him 
loving  homage.  The  secret  of  his  great  suc- 
cess seems  to  lie  in  his  genuine  love  for  the 
work,  his  heartfelt  sympathy  for  young 
people,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  school.  No  work  is  too 
onerous,  no  service  too  sacrificing,  that  will 
enhance  the  interests  of  those  he  serves.  Of 
the  beautiful  character  of  this  service  it  may 
truly  be  said:  **He  serves  others  for  the 
reason  that  the  birds  sing,  because  he  loves 
to;  for  the  reason  that  dew  falls  npon  flowers, 
because  such  is  the  nature  that  the  heavens 
gave  it." 

It  was  said  of  Keats  that  he  created  a 
Greece  and  Olympus  of  his  own  ;  so  it  may^ 
be  said  that  the  happy  homelike  atmosphere 
and  loving  Christian  influence  of  this  school 
have  all  been  created  by  the  genius  of  its 
president.  His  deep  religious  nature  per- 
meates the  whole  school,  and  many  are  the 
young  men  and  women  who  reverence  this 
man  as  their  "spiritual  father." 

Thomas  Hughes  never  reft  rred  to  Arnold 
of  Rugby  without  moistened  eyes,  for  he 
declared,  **From  the  foundation  to  the  roof- 
tree,  everything  that  I  am,  I  owe  to  that 
man."  Many  of  the  thousand  bright  and 
earnest  young  men  and  women  now  filling 
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responsible  positions  as  teachers,  with  heart- 
felt thankfulness  echo  the  above  sentiments 
when  speaking  of  their  beloved  president. 

St.  Augustine  said  after  reading  the  Hor- 
Jensius  oi  Cicero,  "All  vain  hopes  did  in- 
stantly grow  base  in  mine  eyes,  and  I  did, 
with  an  incredible  heat  of  heart,  aspire  to- 
ward the  immortality  of  wisdom.**  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  every  student 
who  has  touched  this  noble  life ;  all  that  is 
base  is  perceived  in  all  its  heinousness,  while 
his  whole  soul  is  encouraged  and  inspired  to 
attain  to  that  which  is  noblest  within  him. 

Think  you  that  an  Arnold  or  a  Phil- 
l)rick  might  not  well  envy  one  whose  in- 
fluence is  so  salutary,  so  benign?  As  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  his  friendship  and  of 
veneration  for  his  noble  manhood  I  would 
place  this  wreath  of  humble  violets,  not 
upon  his  grass-covered  grave,  but  rather 
upon  his  manly  brow,  now  throbbing  with 
anxiety  and  loving  care  for  the  welfare  of 
his  beloved  pupils. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 

•cation, 

♦ 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


BY   JOHN    W.    DICKINSON, 
Secretary  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

THE  Normal  Schools  owe  their  origin  to 
the  idea  that  teaching  is  a  science  and 
an  art,  and  that  this  science  and  art  may  be 
learned  and  practiced  as  any  other  science 
and  art.  If  these  things  are  true,  there  are 
principles  of  teaching  and  a  method  founded 
upon  them.  A  normal  school  may  be 
known  from  any  other  institution  of  learn- 
ing by  the  character  of  the  exercises  to 
which  it  may  be  properly  limited.  If  it  de- 
votes its  whole  attention  to  teaching  the  ob- 
jects and  subjects  of  knowledge  in  an  aca- 
demical way,  it  has  no  claim  to  a  distinct 
existence.  Other  schools  are  doing  the 
same  thing.  If  it  teaches  the  philosophy  of 
teaching,  and  the  method  founded  upon  it, 
and  the  history  of  teaching  from  the  earliest 
historic  times  to  the  present  day,  it  is  doing 
•its  legitimate  work.  If  at  the  same  time  it 
attempts  to  teach  the  facts  and  truths  of  the 
various  sciences,  then  it  imposes  a  burden 
•upon  Itself  which  circumstances  may  render 
necessary,  to  a  limited  extent,  but  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  pro- 
fessional teaching  beyond  the  necessity. 

This  important  truth  may  be  made  evi- 
<Jent  by  turning  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  ends  sought  by  teaching  simply  for  a 
knowledge  of  things  on  the  one  hand,  and 
h^  teaching  for  a  knowledge  of  the  princi- 


ples and  method  of  teaching  things  on  the 
other.  The  one  directs  our  attention  to  the 
things  to  be  known,  and  is  satisfied  with 
knowing.  The  other  presents  to  us  the  laws 
of  the  mind  that  control  it  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  of  development,  and  a  way  of 
teaching  that  conforms  to  the  laws  and  is 
satisfied  only  when  the  learner  has  become 
master  of  the  knowledge  and  of  skill  enough 
to  apply  it  with  success. 

The  same  truth  may  be  derived  from  ex- 
perience, as  in  every  normal  school  in  which 
academical  exercises  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent are  combined  with  professional,  the 
former  crowds  upon  the  latter  and  has  a 
tendency  to  throw  it  into  confusion.  A 
normal  school  should,  then,  be  a  professional 
school.  Every  exercise  conducted  in  its 
classes  should  have  a  direct  reference  to  de- 
veloping the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Subject  to  such  training,  the  normal  grad- 
uates will  be  prepared  to  enter  the  public 
schools  able  to  perform  the  true  function  of 
teaching,  that  of  directing  their  pupils  to 
such  a  use  of  the  faculties  as  will  result  in 
good  intellectual  and  moral  habits. 

There  are  logical  relations  to  be  observed 
in  arranging  the  different  subjects  of  studj 
and  practice  that  should  be  introduced  into 
the  normal  schools.  The  first  subject  to  be 
considered,  and  the  one  that  will  determine 
all  others  to  be  taken  up  in  a  normal  course 
of  instruction,  relates  to  the  ends  which  the 
public  schools  should  attempt  to  secure.  A 
knowledge  of  these  ends  will  direct  the  nor- 
mal schools  in  selecting  their  subjects  of  in- 
struction and  in  choosing  their  methods. 
There  is  now  no  agreement  in  the  minds  of 
educators  in  this  country,  what  these  ends 
are  or  what  the  method  of  promoting  the 
ends  should  be.  But  suppose  them  to  be  use^ 
ful  knowledge,  a  method  of  obtaining  such 
knowledge  and  a  development  of  the  mind 
into  a  facility  of  using  all  its  powers.  These 
ends  of  public  school  exercises  being  known, 
it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  normal 
school, — to  direct  the  pupil  teachers  to  a 
study  of  the  principles  or  laws  of  the  mind 
that  control  and  limit  it  in  learning,  in  ac- 
quiring skill,  in  exerting  its  various  forms  of 
activity,  and  in  developing  its  character. 
Upon  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  the  mind 
should  be  founded  a  method  of  teaching. 

A  right  method  of  teaching  is  all-import- 
ant, as  it  establishes  the  relations  which  the 
objects  and  subjects  of  knowledge  should 
hold  to  the  learner^s  mind,  and  provides 
right  occasions  for  that  kind  of  mental  ac- 
tivity which  alone  can  produce  a  right  men- 
tal development. 
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A  course  of  public  school  studies  should 
be  constructed  which  is  adapted  to  present 
right  occasions  for  knowledge  in  its  various 
grades  of  development  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding grades  of  mental  activity  and  men- 
tal growth.  This  course  of  studies  should 
be  thoroughly  understood  in  its  relations  to 
elementary  and  scientific  knowledge  and  to 
the  disciplinary  results  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  pursuit. 

In  the  next  place  the  normal  students 
should  have  an  abundant  opportunity  for 
practice  in  teaching  the  topics  of  the  course 
to  pupils  of  the  different  grades  as  they  are 
found  in  the  public  schools.  The  practice 
should  be  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  skilled  teachers,  and  should  consist  of  a 
conscious  application  of  the  method  with 
which  the  pupil  teacher  has  already  become 
familiar. 

Unless  a  method  of  teaching  founded  on 
right  principles  is  known ,  and  unless  the 
ends  to  be  secured  by  its  application  are 
known,  the  student  of  the  art  of  teaching 
has  no  standard  by  which  •he  can  measure 
the  character  or  the  value  of  the  teaching  he 
is  directed  to  observe,  or  of  the  teaching  he 
is  himself  required  to  conduct.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mind  must  be  prepared 
to  observe  before  intelligent  observation  is 
possible,  and  that  its  capacity  for  receiving 
information  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knowledge  it  already  possesses. 
For  these  reasons  all  practice  in  teaching 
for  the  skill  that  may  be  acquired  by  it, 
should  be  directed  by  a  consciousness  of  the 
principles  upon  which  correct  teaching  de- 
pends. 

There  is  another  important  truth  to  be  re- 
garded by  us  in  training  teachers  for  a  com- 
prehensive conception  of  their  work.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  established  a  system  of  public 
schools.  This  system  consists  of  different 
grades  of  schools,  adapted  to  furnish  different 
grades  of  instruction  known  in  the  lower 
grades  as  elementary,  in  the  higher  as  scien- 
tific instruction.  The  knowledge  and  men- 
tal development  occasioned  by  these  two 
phases  of  instruction,  bear  an  important  re- 
lation to  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  facts 
relating  to  individual  things  is  the  condition 
of  a  knowledge  of  general  truth  relating 
to  classes. 

The  activity  and  development  of  the  ob- 
serving powers  are  the  conditions  for  the  ac- 
tivity and  development  of  the  powers  which 
generalize  and  reason.  Elementary  instruc- 
tion, then,  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
the  scientific  that  is  conditioned  upon  it, 
and  the  powers  of  observation  should  be 


cultivated  that  they  may  furnish  occasions 
for  the  exercise  of  the  reason.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  elementary  teacher  cannot 
be  master  of  elementary  knowledge  unless 
he  knows  its  relation  to  the  sciences,  nor 
can  he  direct  intelligently  the  development 
of  the  observing  powers,  unless  he  knows 
what  sort  of  activity  will  establish  the  right 
conditions  for  the  activity  of  the  reflective 
faculties.  A  fundamental  principle  in  the 
science  of  teaching  is  found,  therefore,  in 
those  laws  of  the  mind  which  have  estab- 
lished the  relation  that  the  different  grades 
of  knowledge  of  mental  activity  and  of  men- 
tal growth  bear  to  one  another, — a  relation 
that  the  philosophers  have  called  the  rela- 
tion of  condition  and  conditioned.  This 
relation  requires  the  teacher  of  any  one 
grade  in  our  system  of  public  schools  to 
make  himself  skillful  in  teaching  in  any 
other  grade,  whether  it  be  above  or  below 
his  own. 

As  the  philosophy  and  method  of  teaching 
are  the  same  for  all  grades  of  school  exer- 
cises, and  as  the  different  grades  are  so  re- 
lated to  one  another  that  the  teacher  of  one 
grade  must  teach  with  some  reference  to  all 
others,  every  professional  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers  to  teach  in  a  system  like 
our  own,  should  be  complete  in  itself.  It 
our  normal  schools  should  provide  this  com- 
plete training  for  all  teachers  who  enter 
their  classes,  there  would  be  established  in 
our  system  of  public  instruction  that  unity 
in  school  work  which  has  never  yet  been 
known  in  our  commonwealth.  Our  primary 
and  secondary  teachers  would  then  enter- 
tain a  mutual  respect  and  sympathy  for 
each  other,  and  their  pupils  would  pass  from 
lower  to  higher  grades  of  instruction  with- 
out experiencing  the  waste  which  is  always 
produced  by  a  defective  preparation  for  ad- 
vanced study,  or  by  being  compelled  to  do 
over  again  what  has  been  well  done  before. 

The  normal  student  may  now  direct  his 
attention  to  the  philosophy  of  school  organ- 
ization and  school  government,  with  refer- 
ence, also,  to  securing  the  ends  of  school 
life,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  As  the  public  school  is  a  state  in- 
stitution, the  public  statutes  that  control  its 
organization  and  its  administration  must  be 
known  that  they  may  be  obeyed.  These 
topics  may  follow  those  that  relate  to  what 
may  be  called  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
normal  school. 

The  last  topic  of  a  study  to  be  pursued  in 
the  normal  course  is  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. I  arrange  this  topic  last  in  order  be- 
cause the  pupil  teacher  is  not  prepared  to 
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comprehend,  in  a  practical  way,  either  the 
nature  or  the  value  of  the  different  educa- 
tional systems  of  the  past  until  he  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  abstract  principles 
upon  which  a  true  system  must  be  founded, 
and  also  with  the  ends  which  our  modern 
public  schools  should  be  adapted  to  secure. 
Nor  until  these  subjects  of  professional  study 
have  been  mastered  can  the  significance  of 
the  diflferent  methods  of  instruction  invented 
by  educational  reformers  be  appreciated  nor 
the  force  of  the  rival  claims  made,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  by  the  family, 
by  caste,  by  the  church,  and  by  the  state,  to 
a  share  in  the  regulation  of  public  instruc- 
tion, be  duly  estimated.  The  modern  stu- 
dent of  pedagogical  science  must  have  a 
standard  by  which  he  can  measure  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  institutions,  of  systems  and 
methods  of  education,  before  he  is  prepared 
to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  their  history. 
This  standard  must  be  found  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind  that  control  its  de- 
velopment, and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  a  successful  private  and 
social  life. 

The  teaching  conducted  in  a  normal 
school  should  consist  in  directing  the  learner 
in  his  study  and  practice,  rather  than  in  at- 
tempting to  pour  into  his  mind  information 
and  skill  through  verbal  communication. 
The  method  of  teaching  by  lectures  may 
cultivate  the  passive  powers  and  finally  lead 
to  imitation,  but  it  will  generally  fail  of  creat- 
ing the  ability  to  think  independently  or  to 
act  in  accordance  with  original  suggestions. 
It  is  of  little  consequence  that  the  normal 
scholar  turns  his  attention  to  the  history  of 
ancient  or  modern  institutions  and  systems 
of  education,  or  to  the  lives  of  educational 
reformers,  unless  he  has  established  already 
in  his  own  mind  some  standard  by  which  he 
can  measure  the  true  value  of  ancient  and 
modern  methods.  I  have  known  teachers 
trained  by  the  absorbing  process  to  violate 
unconsciously  every  principle  of  good  teach- 
ing when  they  came  before  their  classes, 
and,  finally  growing  skeptical,  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  fixed  principles  by  which 
the  teacher  should  be  invariably  governed. 
There  is  no  kind  of  knowledge  that  seems 
to  enter  the  mind  with  greater  reluctance 
than  the  knowledge  of  those  mental  laws 
which  control  it  in  learning,  nor  is  there 
any  skill  that  requires  a  more  persistent  ex- 
ercise of  active  power  to  produce  it  than 
the  skill  which  good  teaching  implies.  In- 
fluenced by  these  ideas  concerning  the  or- 
ganization and  administration  of  our  nor- 
mal schools,  we  shall  introduce  into  them 


in  the  future,  more  than  it  has  been  possible 
in  the  past,  thorough  courses  of  study  for 
professional  knowledge,  and  of  practice  for 
professional  skill. — N.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, 


DAWDLING  WITH  OBJECTS. 

AN  exchange,  whose  editor  regards  his 
journal  as  the  chief  exponent  of  what  he 
calls  the  *' New  Education,'*  says:  "Six 
months  is  not  too  long  to  work  on  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  understand  it."  Read 
its  answer  to  a  correspondent  who  asks  for 
a  good  method  of  teaching  the  table : — 

I.  You  should  give  him  some  beans,  and  say* 
"  Lay  out  two  beans ;  lay  out  two  more;  two 
more,"  etc.  (Bringing  two  series  together)  '*How 
many  beans  are  two  beans  and  two  beans?" 
(Bringing  three  scries  together)  "  How  many 
beans  are  there  in  three  two's  ?'*  etc.»  etc.  2. 
Let  him  move  the  beans  and  say,  *'  Two  two's 
are  four,"  etc.,  etc.  3.  Let  him  move  them  and 
and  say  as  in  No  2,  and  write  the  figure.  This 
may  reauire  some  days,  possibly  two  weeks, 
but  don  t  leave  it  until  he  can  do  the  combin- 
ing of  the  beans  in  a  series  of  two.  Don't  hurry 
him  :  don't  let  it  be  a  Up  combination :  let  him 
do  the  combination,  see  how  much  it  is,  and  say  it 
and  write  it.  Then  and  then  only  go  into  com- 
bining threes ;  and  don't  you  think  that  boy  is 
thick  headed,  either.  *  «  *  Finally,  kick 
out  of  your  school  the  lip-learning  of  the  multi> 
plication  table ;  it  is  a  stutlifying  operation. 

This  kind  of  advice  keeps  unskilful  teach- 
ers dawdling  with  objects  long  after  they 
should  have  served  their  purpose.  Think 
of  a  boy  old  enough  to  learn  the  table  and 
not  "thick-headed,"  shoving  groups  of  beans 
for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  in  order 
that  he  may  learn  and  understand  the  roal- 
tiplication  table.  If  "  learning  bv  doing*' 
means  that  we  are  to  keep  up  this  "ever- 
lasting grind  "  with  objects,  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt.  To  prevent  **  lip  combination*' 
must  the  average  boy  have  groups  of  beans, 
shoe-pegs  or  toothpicks  before  him  at  all 
times?  We  think  not.  Objects  should  be 
put  aside  the  moment  the  pupil  grasps  the 
thought.  To  continue  their  use  beyond  this 
point  under  the  plea  that  one  must  "learn 
by  doing  "  is  a  sad  waste  of  time,  and  such 
work — it  cannot  be  called  teaching — results 
in  mental  flabbiness.  When  a  bright  boy 
has  twelve  groups  of  threes  and  brings  them 
together  saying,  two  threes  are  six,  three 
threes  are  nine,  and  so  on,  he  soon  clearly 
sees  just  how  it  is,  and  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  keeping  him  at  the  same  task  for 
two  weeks.  Then  it  is  time  to  put  objects 
aside  and  nave  him  write  the  table  of  threes. 
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using  figures.  When  he  repeats  4  times  3 
>are  1 2,  etc.,  he  will  see  the  groups  as  plainly 
as  though  the  objects  were  before  him. 
^liis  is  mental  seeing  and  mental  doing,  a 
step  in  advance,  requiring  a  little  more  effort, 
but  resulting  in  increase  of  mental  strength. 
Hare  the  boy  make  the  table  of  threes  on 
a  bit  of  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  for 
reference.  Tell  him  that  there  is  no  way  of 
learning  it  without  hard  work ;  encourage 
him  to  repeat  the  three  ten  times  while  on 
his  way  home,  sixteen  times  during  the 
evening,  twelve  times  before  breakfast,  and 
eight  times  while  on  his  way  to  school. 
Give  him  a  plenty  of  examples  where  three 
is  used,  and  in  a  day  or  two  he  will  have 
that  table  at  his  tongue's  end.  Then  let 
him  form  groups,  say  of  fours,  using  objects 
as  before  until  he  has  a  mental  picture  of 
the  operation,  and  can  write  the  fours.  Drill 
on  this  table  as  on  the  threes.  Proceed  in 
the  same  manner  with  the  fives,  sixes,  etc., 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  the  boy  or  girl 
of  average  capacity  will  master  the  multi- 
plication table  and  understand  it.  The 
pupil  who  has  learned  in  this  manner  will 
multiply  much  more  rapidly  than  one  who 
has  taken  six  months  to  learn  by  the  slow 
bean -sliding  process.  In  the  one  case, 
operations  have  been  carried  on  in  the  mind 
and  results  were  reached  instantaneously ; 
in  the  other,  the  mind  has  waited  the  slow 
motion  of  the  hand,  and  mental  moping  is 
the  result — School  Education. 


ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


THE  best  means  of  attaining  success 
should  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  all 
young  teachers.  Progression  marks  so  de- 
cidedly the  age  in  which  we  live  that  one 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

Let  me  offer  a  few  suggestions  to  those 
who  are  entering  the  honored  career  of  the 
pedagogue.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  in- 
sist upon  you  taking  a  paper — some  good 
educational  periodical.  You  may  never  yet 
have  taught,  are  perhaps  only  preparing  to  do 
so.  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should 
lay  hold  on  every  means  to  inform  yourself, 
that  you  may  make  up  for  your  lack  of  ex- 
perience. If  you  have  taught,  even  for 
years,  you  cannot  afford  to  do  without  read- 
ing. There  are  new  methods  constantly  be- 
ing introduced,  new  ideas  promulgated  ; 
and  if  you  would  be  a  live  teacher  you 
roust  read  what  is  going  on  in  other  schools. 
You  can  make  use  of  others'  ideas  and  plans, 


and  in  addition  to  this,  by  the  incentive 
thus  given,  you  may  be  enabled  to  evolve 
new  and  better  methods  of  your  own. 

Visit  a  stock  raiser.  His  home  is  strewn 
with  breeders*  papers.  The  farmer  has  his 
agricultural  periodicals.  The  poultry  jour- 
nal appears  in  the  house  of  the  chicken  fan- 
cier. The  mechanic  has  his  trade  organ, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  studies  it  with  care. 
Go  into  a  dressmaking  shop.  The  first 
thing  you  see  is  a  fashion  magazine,  and  not 
only  one,  but  many,  and  these  are  generally 
much  higher-priced  papers  than  educational 
periodicals.  If  these,  whose  persuits  are  so 
far  from  being  intellectual,  feel  the  need 
of  the  help  that  can  be  obtained  by  profess- 
ional reading,  how  much  more  ought  those 
who  are  dealing  with  human  brains  and  im- 
mortal souls  to  appreciate  the  good  that  can 
be  gained  by  pursuing  a  like  course.  When 
you  have  secured  a  paper  or  magazine  as  a 
guide  in  your  work,  make  use  of  it^  and  put 
m  practice  what  you  need. — Exchange, 


OUR  NATIONAL  LACK. 


BY  M.  L.  PLATT,  M.  D. 


THERE  seems  time  always  in  our  public 
schools  for  the  teachers  to  talk  on 
Arithmetic,  on  Language,  on  Reading,  on 
Geography,  on  Morals,  on  Manners,  on 
Hygiene,  on  Temperance — would  it  not  be 
appropriate  and  opportune  just  now  to  talk 
one  **  Friday  afternoon,"  at  least  on  the 
subject  of  American  vandalism,  our  national 
lack  of  reverence,  or  appreciation  of  culture. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  in  a  sermon  not 
long  before  he  died,  said  :  **  In  our  zeal  to 
avoid  the  vices  of  human  character,  let  us 
not  forget  now  and  then  to  examine  our 
virtues.  Not  one  of  them  but  pushed  to  its 
ultimation  may  be  the  source  of  as  great 
discord  in  your  life  and  in  the  lives  of  those 
who  touch  you  as  the  vices  of  premeditated 
malice.  Are  you  generous?  Look  to  it 
that  you  are  not  a  spendthrift.  Are  you 
prudent  ?  Look  to  it  that  you  are  not  sacri- 
ficing the  sweet  things  of  life.  Are  you 
firm  ?  Look  to  it  that  you  are  not  obstinate, 
narrow,  stubborn.  Are  you  generous- 
minded  ?  Look  to  it  that  you  are  not 
fickle." 

For  over  a  century  now  we  have  lauded  to 
the  skies  our  national  push  and  drive  and 
independence,  making  it  the  one  grand, 
glorious  characteristic  of  our  people — the 
one  thing  to  be  attained,  the  one  thing 
necessary,  the  one  thing  commendable. 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  the  time  has  come 
in  our  people's  history  when  that  which 
once  was  so  truly  our  national  virtue  and 
our  glory  may  have  grown  to  be  our  na- 
tional vice  and  dishonor  ? 

Our  country  is  new,  we  grant,  and  there 
has  been  genuine  need  in  the  past  of  the 
daring  adventurous  spirit  of  discoverers,  the 
sturdy  grimness,  the  unflinching  persistence, 
the  unyielding  push  and  drive,  the  absolute 
brute  force,  at  times,  of  its  defenders. 

But  we  to-day  are  neither  its  discoverers 
nor,  in  the  old  sense,  its  defenders  ;  we  are 
simply  its  occupants,  and  as  such  have 
duties  and  privileges  as  far  different  from 
those  of  our  predecessors  as  are  our  fashions 
and  our  architecture. 

The  muscular  Christianity  of  the  past  cen- 
tury was  no  doubt  the  anvil  suited  to  that 
day's  material ;  but  now  are  time  and  room 
and  occasion  for  a  more  spiritual  Christian- 
ity. The  sturdy  hardihood  and  defiance  of 
that  time  sustained  the  pioneer  in  his  fight 
for  his  home  and  family ;  but  there  is  need 
now  rather  for  that  gentleness  and  refine- 
ment that  shall  keep  his  home  and  his  family. 

The  general  spirit  of  *' I  am  as  good  as 
thou,"  the  very  watchword  of  those  early 
days,  grandly  lifted  up  and  cheered  the 
crushed  and  broken-spirited ;  but  now  lest 
its  freedom  ring  be  prostituted  to  the  dis- 
cordant clang  of  selfishness,  let  there  dawn 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  Stern  sim- 
plicity, the  strict  enforcement,  the  intense 
application  to  the  thing  at  hand,  gave  to  our 
ancestors  strength  and  character  ;  need  they 
bear  fruits  in  us  of  brutality,  narrow-mind- 
edness, vulgarity? 

Because  our  ancestors  cursed  the  stained- 
glass  glory  of  the  mother  church,  need  we 
hang  our  walls  with  gaudy  chromos;  be- 
cause they  railed  at  English  eloquence,  need 
we  defy  the  laws  of  common  refinement ; 
because  they  spurned  the  puny  power  of  an 
unjust  government,  need  we  assume  the 
braggadocio ;  because  they  spat  upon  the 
coarse  mockery  of  a  blue-blood  royalty,  need 
we  make  of  ourselves  a  proverb  of  ill  breed- 
ing and  noisy  vulgarity ;  because  they  bowed 
not  in  reverence  before  the  castle  or  the 
abbey  old  in  story,  need  we  descend  to  com- 
mon vandalism? 

When  a  soldier  is  done  with  camp-life,  he 
cultivates,  and  gladly,  if  his  valor  was  of  the 
true  order,  the  refinements  of  home  and 
heart  and  intellect.  Are  we  not.  as  a  na- 
tion, like  the  soldier — done  now  with  strug- 
gling, fighting,  tramping,  roughing  life,  and 
ready  at  least  in  opportunity,  for  something 
higher,  quieter,  better? 


Our  position  among  nations,  our  rank  in 
commerce,  our  establishment  in  power  and 
wealth  and  reputation,  are  upon  firm  mater- 
ial basis.  Have  we  not  time  now  for  the 
cultivation  of  those  firmer  qualities  which 
mark  the  nature's  nobleman  above  all  rank 
of  wealth  or  strength  ? 

That  our  manners  abroad,  that  the  Amer- 
ican  child^  that  our  lack  of  fineness,  are 
things  to  be  prayed  for  deliverance  ironi, 
even  our  respected  and  honored  minister  to 
England,  James  Russell  Lowell,  could  not 
deny. 

That  our  nation  is  uncultivated  is  proven 
in  that  vox  populi,  the  daily  newspaper. 
Hence  in  *'  cultivated  Boston  "  what  is  the 
**  tone  **  of  the  daily  papers  ?  What  sort  of 
things  fill  their  columns?  Which  paper 
"sells  the  best?"  Who  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  it  is  that  one  which  vomits  forth 
the  most  gossip,  the  most  scandal,  the  latest 
disasters,  the  greatest  mass  of  those  personal 
"  slaps  and  slings,"  those  wire-pulled  defeats 
and  victories  which  we  call  "politics." 
One,  yes,  two  out  of  Boston's  many  dailies  I 
boast  a  character  tending  to  carry  refine- 
ment into  the  families  where  they  enter. 

We  lack  reverence.  **  Who  art  thou  that 
I  should  do  thee  reverence?"  has  so  long 
represented  our  mental  attitude  that  we  have 
lost  the  very  sense  of  reverence.  I  once 
heard  an  eminent  professor  of  oratory  say 
that  in  the  tone  of  a  little  groom  in  England 
who  spoke  merely  of  his  highness's  horse, 
he  caught  a  quality  of  delicate  reverence  al- 
most impossible  to  ht  pounded  into  the  aver- 
age American  voice.  —  (^Abridged)  Ex- 
change, 


THE  ART  OF  QUESTIONING. 


THE  first  object  of  questioning  is  to 
awaken  curiosity,  to  conduct  the  learner, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  boundaries  of  his  pre- 
vious knowledge,  and  thus  to  put  his  mind 
into  the  right  attitude  for  extending  those 
boundaries  by  learning  something  new. 
And  we  all  know  that  the  one  person  who 
is  generally  reputed  to  be  the  master  of  this 
art,  and  who  has  in  fact  given  his  name  to 
one  particular  form  of  catechising,  was  Soc- 
rates. Now  what  is  the  Socratic  method  of 
questioning. 

Socrates  was  a  philosopher  who  lived  in 
the  golden  age  of  Greece,  when  intellectual 
activity  in  Athens  was  at  its  highest  point, 
and  the  function  he  assigned  to  himself  was 
a  very  unique  one.  He  saw  around  him  a 
people   who .  thirsted   for   knowledge,   and 
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were  very  fond  of  speculation.  He  saw 
also  that  there  was  a  large  class  of  men, 
Sophists,  Rhetoricians,  and  others,  who 
sought  to  satisfy  this  appetite.  And  what 
struck  him  most  forcibly  was  the  haste  with 
which  people  generalized  about  things 
which  they  had  imperfectly  examined,  the 
heedlessness  with  which  they  used  certain 
words  before  fixing  their  meaning,  and  gen- 
erally the  need  of  more  self-examination 
and  self  knowledge.  Hence  it  was  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  dialogues  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  his  affectionate 
disciples  Xenophon  and  Plato,  to  clear 
men's  minds  of  illusions,  and  of  the  impe- 
dliDents  to  learning;  and  rather  to  put 
them  into  the  best  attitude  for  receiving 
knowledge  and  for  making  a  right  use  of  it, 
than  to  give  to  them  definite  dogmas,  or 
authoritative  statements  of  truth.  By  devot- 
ing a  little  time  to  the  persual  of  some  of  the 
dialogues  as  given  by  Whewell  or  Jowett  in 
their  editions  of  Plato,  or  to  a  translation  of 
the  Memorabilia  or  Xenophon,  or  to  Mr. 
Grote's  or  Professor  Maurice's  account  of 
the  teaching  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists  of 
his  day,  you  will  acquire  some  very  valuable 
hints.  Meanwhile  I  should  like  to  give 
you  one  short  and  free  translation  of  a  little 
dialogue  from  Xenophon  which  is  character- 
istic of  his  method. 

There  was  a  young  man  named  Euthydemus 
in  whom  he  took  much  interest,  and  who  was 
fired  with  a  very  strong  ambition  to  distinguish 
himself  as  a  thinker  and  a  philosopher.  So 
Socrates  placed  himself  in  his  way  and  said  : 

"They  say,  my  Euthydemus,  that  you  have 
collected  many  of  the  writings  of  those  men 
whom  we  call  wise :  !s  it  so?" 

"Most  undoubtedly  it  is,  and  I  shall  not 
cease  to  collect  them,  for  I  value  them  very 
highly.    I  covet  knowledge  most  of  all." 

"What  sort  of  knowledge  do  you  desire 
most?"  He  then  enumerates  one  after  another 
the  principal  professions — that  of  a  physician  ; 
an  architect,  a  geometrician  ;  and  receives  nega- 
tive answers  in  each  case. 

"  Perhaps  then  you  desire  that  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  makes  the  able  statesman  and  the 
good  economist,  which  qualifies  for  command 
and  renders  a  man  useful  to  himself  and  others." 

"That  indeed  is  what  I  sigh  for  and  am  in 
search  of,"  replied  Euthydemus  with  no  small 
emotion. 

Socrates  commends  this  resolve,  and  by  a 
few  more  questions  elicits  from  his  catechumen 
the  declaration  that  what  men  want  is  a 
stronger  sense  of  justice,  and  that  he  hopes  to 
he  useful  in  making  them  understand  their 
duties  better.  "  Assuredly,"  he  says  in  reply  to 
Socrates'  request  for  a  definition  of  justice, 
"there  can  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust,  in  actions 
about  which  we  are  conversant  daily." 


*•  Suppose  then,"  says  Socrates  "  we  draw  a 
line  and  set  down  an  Alpha  here  and  an  Omega 
there,  and  arrange  under  these  two  heads  the 
things  that  belong  to  justice  and  injustice  re- 
spectively." 

"  You  may  do  so,  if  you  think  there  will  be 
any  use  in  such  a  method." 

*•  Now  *'  (having  done  this)  "  Is  there  any- 
such  thing  as  lying  ?" 

"Most  certainly." 

**  And  on  which  side  shall  we  place  it  ?" 

"Under  Omega,  the  side  of  injustice,  cer- 
tainly." 

**  Do  mankind  ever  deceive  each  other  ?" 

"  Frequently." 

**  And  where  shall  we  place  that  deceit  ?" 

"On  the  same  side  of  the  line." 

"  Selling  people  into  slavery  who  were  bori> 
free  ?" 

"  Still  the  same,  certainly." 

'*  But  suppose  one  whom  you  have  elected  to 
command  your  armies  should  take  a  city  be- 
longing to  your  enemies,  and  sell  its  inhabitants 
for  slaves.    Shall  we  say  he  acts  unjustly  ?" 

"  By  no  means." 

"  May  we  say  he  acts  justly  ?" 

"  We  may." 

•*  And  what  if  while  he  is  carrying  on  the 
war  he  deceiveth  the  enemy  ?" 

*'  He  will  do  right  by  so  doinjr." 

"  May  he  not  likewise,  when  he  ravages  their 
country,  carry  off  their  com  and  their  cattle 
without  being  guilty  of  injustice." 

"  No  doubt,  Socrates,  and  when  I  seemed  to 
say  otherwise  I  thought  you  confined  what  was 
spoken  to  our  friends  only." 

"  So  then,  what  we  have  hitherto  placed  un- 
der the  letter  Omega  may  be  carried  over  and 
arranged  under  Alpha." 

"  It  may." 

••  But  will  it  not  be  necessary  to  make'  a 
further  distinction,  Euthydemus,  and  say  that 
to  behave  in  such  a  manner  to  our  enemies  is 
iust,  and  to  our  friends  unjust,  because  to  these 
last  the  utmost  simplicity  and  candor  is  due  ?"^ 

"  You  are  in  the  right,  Socrates." 

"  But  how  if  this  general,  on  seeing  the 
courage  of  his  troops  begin  to  fail,  should  make 
them  believe  fresh  succors  at  hand,  and  by 
this  means  remove  their  fears ;  to  which  side 
should  we  assign  this  falsehood  ?" 

"  I  suppose  to  justice." 

"  Or,  if  a  child  refuseth  the  physic  he  stands 
in  need  of,  and  the  father  deceiveth  him  under 
the  appearance  of  food,  where  shall  we  place 
this  deceit,  Euthydemus?" 

"  With  the  same,  I  imagine." 

*'  And  suppose  a  man  in  the  height  of  despair 
should  attempt  to  kill  himself,  and  his  friends 
should  come  and  force  away  his  sword,  under 
what  head  are  we  to  place  this  act  of  violence?" 

"  I  should  think  under  the  same  head  as  the 
former.    It  is  clearly  not  wrong.'* 

"  But  take  care,  Euthydemus,  since  it  seem- 
eth  from  your  answers  that  we  ought  not  always 
to  treat  our  friends  with  candor  and  perfect 
truthfulness,  which  yet  we  had  before  agreed 
should  be  done." 

•'  It  is  plain  we  ought  not,  and  I  retract  my 
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former  opinion,  if  it  is  allowable  for  me  to  do 
so." 

"  Most  assuredly,  for  it  is  far  better  to  change 
our  opinion  than  to  persist  in  a  wrong  one. 
However,  that  we  may  pass  over  nothing  with- 
out duly  examining  it,  wnich  of  the  two,  Euthy- 
demus,  appears  to  you  the  more  unjust,  he  who 
deceives  his  friend  willingly,  or  he  who  does  it 
without  having  any  such  design  ?** 

"  By  Jove»  Socrates,  I  am  not  certain  what  I 
should  answer  or  what  I  should  think,  for  you 
have  given  such  a  turn  to  all  I  have  said  as  to 
make  it  appear  very  different  from  what  I 
thought  it.  1  fancied  I  was  no  stranger  to 
philosophy,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  more 
difficult,  and  my  own  knowledge  of  it  less 
than  I  supposed.'*— 7.  G,  Fitch, 


EASY  LESSON  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


THERE  is  a  substance  which  is  invisible, 
which  has  neither  odor  nor  taste,  and  in 
fact  possesses  no  qualities  of  matter  except 
weight  and  bulk.  This  is  the  gas  nitrogen, 
which  constitutes  four  fifths  of  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  us.  It  is  apparently 
a  dead  and  inert  form  or  manifestation  of 
matter,  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  of  .the  elements, 
and  if  it  should  vanish  from  the  universe, 
life  would  cease  to  exist.  This  apparent 
paradox  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  by  its 
combination  with  other  elements  the  re- 
markable characteristics  of  nitrogen  are 
awakened  into  action.  The  gas  is  neither 
poisonous,  corrosive,  explosive,  nutritious, 
nor  medical ;  but  combined  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen  it  forms  the  deadly  pnissic 
acid ;  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the 
strong  corrosive  nitric  acid ;  with  hydrogen 
alone,  the  strongly  basic  alkali  ammonia; 
with  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the 
terrible  explosive  nitroglycerine;  and 
with  the  same  elements  in  varying  propor- 
tions, it  forms  the  albuminoids,  the  gela- 
tines, the  glutens,  and  other  strength  giving 
elements  of  our  food,  or  the  indispensable 
medicinal  agents,  quinine,  morphine,  atro- 
pine, strychnine,  veratrine,  cocaine,  and 
many  others. 

Although  nitrogen  is  tasteless,  it  forms 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  flavors  of  the 
peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  other  delicious 
fruits,  at  well  as  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and 
tobacco.  Without  smell,  it  is  found  in 
many  of  the  most  powerful  and  delicious 
perfumes,  as  well  as  in  the  nauseating  odors 
of  putrefaction.  Present  in  immense  quan- 
tities in  the  air,  it  furnishes  little  or  no  sup- 
port to  vegetation,  but  combines  with  other 
elements;  the  amount  present  in  the  soil  de- 


termines its  fertility  and  the  amount  of 
crops  that  may  be  raised  upon  it.  Color- 
less and  invisible,  nearly  every  dye^uff  or 
coloring  matter  known  contains  it  in  a 
greater  or  less  proportion.  Harmless  and 
powerless  by  itself,  when  combined  with 
another  non-explosive  gas,  chlorine,  it  forms 
the  most  powerful  and  positive  explosive 
known,  of  which  a  ray  of  sunlight  is  suffi* 
cient  to  arouse  the  terrible  destructive 
power. 

By  itself  nitrogen  is  nothing,  but  united 
with  other  elements,  some  almost  equally  in- 
active, the  combiftations  thus  produced  | 
manifest  the  most  powerful  and  positive  | 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  It  is  like  \ 
the  springing  into  life  of  dead  matter,  bot 
there  is  no  system  of  chemical  philosophy 
which  can  give  a  reason  why  it  is  so.  It  is 
the  part  of  the  chemist  to  observe  and  re- 
cord the  facts  connected  with  the  properties 
of  different  forms  of  matter,  and  in  time  we 
may  from  these  facts  construct  a  rational 
theory,  but  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  a 
clear  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  universe.  There  are  as  many  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  still  undreamed  of  in  oor 
philosophy  as  there  were  in  Shakespere's 
time,  and  the  further  we  advance  toward  the 
end,  the  more  the  field  widens  and  appean 
to  be  of  illimitable  extent.— /ourna/  qf 
Chemistry, 


A  BOY'S  MANNERS. 


HIS  manner  "  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  him!"  That  is  what  one  of 
ttie  chief  men  of  the  nation  lately  said  about 
a  boy.  '*  It  wouldn't  be  worth  so  much  to 
one  who  meant  to  be  a  farmer,  or  one  who 
had  no  opportunities,  but  to  a  young  college 
student  with  ambitions  it  is  worth  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand." 

The  boy  is  a  distant  relative  of  the  roan, 
and  had  been  brought  up  by  careful  parents 
in  a  far-off  city.  Among  other  things  he 
had  been  taught  to  be  friendly  and  to  think 
of  other  persons  before  himself.  The  boy 
was  on  a  visit  in  the  town  where  the  man 
lived.  They  met  on  the  street,  and  the 
younger,  recognizing  the  elder,  promptly 
went  to  his  side  and  spoke  to  him  in  bis 
cordial,  happy,  yet  respectful  way.  Of 
course  the  man  was  pleased,  and  knew  that 
anybody  would  have  been  pleased.  The 
sentence  above  was  the  outcome  of  it.  A 
little  later  the  boy  came  into  the  room,  just 
as  the  man  was  struggling  into  his  overcoat. 
The  boy  hurried  to  him,  pulled  it  up  at  the 
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collar  and  down  the  wrinkled  coat  beneath. 
He  would  have  done  it  for  any  man,  the 
haughtiest  or  the  poorest. 

The  boy  has  not  been  in  society  a  great 
deal.  He  has  not  learned  orthodox  sel  fish  • 
ness.  He  positively  can't  be  easy  at  the 
table  until  his  neighbors  are  waited  on.  A 
chair  is  torture  if  he  thinks  any  one  else  is 
less  comfortably  seated.  He  wouldn't  in- 
terrupt to  lose  the  wittiest  or  the  most 
timely  remark  ever  thought  of.  He  may 
learn  to  do  so  some  day — after  he  has  earned 
his  hundred  thousand — but  it  is  doubtful. 
The  expression  of  kindliness  may  become 
conformed  to  popular  usage,  modified,  re- 
fined; but  the  spiiit  which  prompts  the  ex- 
pression will  only  grow  with  his  years. 

Do  not  misunderstand,  boys«  You  may  be 
truely  unselfish  and  yet  not  have  this  boy's 
prize.  You  may  wish  to  do  things  for 
others  and  yet  feel  that  you  do  not  know 
how.  The  only  way  to  learn  is  to  try  ;  to 
hesitate  for  no  feeling  of  bashfulness  or  awk- 
wardness, but  to  put  into  direct  and  instan- 
tanteous  practice  whatever  kind,  helpful 
thought  occurs  to  you. — Congregationalist, 
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THERE  the  fierce  winds  of  the  German 
ocean  meet  the  wild  winds  from  the 
Irish  sea,  aoid  both,  in  savage  convolutions, 
roll  icy  fog-banks  along'  the  barren  hills, 
lies  a  little  vale,  set  like  a  nest  between  the 
highest  Yorkshire  moors.  That  is  Wharfe- 
dale.  All  around  are  dreariness  of  scenery 
and  the  grimness  and  hardness  of  countless 
mills.  But  within  this  one  dale,  as  if  in 
blessed  compensation,  are  numberless  win- 
some spots  and  scenes.  Ilkley,  quaint  and 
old  in  its  characterful  village  life,  shining 
and  new  from  the  innovations  of  rich  loiter- 
ers drawn  hither  by  the  hygienic  wells,  and 
from  very  love  of  the  sweet  old  spot,  as 
Ruskin  and  Turner  were,  is  the  Wharfedale's 
tiny  metropolis.  It  was  the  Olicana  of  the 
Romans;  All  Saints,  its  ancient  church, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  former  Roman  fort 
and  station.  The  entire  region  roundabout 
is  filled  with  Pictish  and  Druidic  remains. 
While  the  valley  sides  and  craggy  moorscars 
rising  above,  are  exquisitely  set  with  hedge 
and  copse,  lawn  and  bloom,  with  here  and 
there  the  walls  of  ancient  manor-house,  or 
of  battlemented  castle,  showing  steadily 
gainst  the  outjuttings  of  the  higher  crags. 


Innumerable  English  antiquarians,  nat- 
uralists and  tourists,  come  to  Wharfedale. 
All  visit  the  classic  shades  of  Bolton  Abbey 
four  miles  above  Ilkley.  Few  Americans 
have  seen  it,  because  of  its  remoteness. 
The  ancient  priory  was  founded  in  1 15 1,  and 
owed  its  origin  to  a  pathetic  tragedy,  best 
told  in  Rogers'  ballad,  ''  The  Boy  of  Egre- 
mond."  Lady  Alice,  wife  of  William  Fitz- 
Duncan,  nephew  of  King  David  of  Scot- 
land, was  the  founder.  Just  a  mile  above 
the  abbey,  the  river  Wharfe  is  compressed 
within  a  deep,  torrent  like  rocky  channel, 
called  the  Stride ;  because  one  can  stride, 
or  leap  across  it.  The  son  of  Lady  Alice 
attempted  to  cross  the  Stride,  leading  a 
hound  in  leash.  The  latter  suddenly  shrink- 
ing back,  precipitated  **  the  boy  of  Egre- 
mond  "  into  the  torrent.  He  was  drowned. 
In  dolorous  memory  Bolton  Abbey  was 
built.  Among  all  the  abbey  ruins  of  Great 
Britain,  Bolton,  blended  with  its  surround* 
ings,  is  certainly  the  most  attractively  pic- 
turesque. Melrose  is  incomparably  more 
interesting  as  an  ecclesiastic  art  relic  ;  ivy 
buried  Dryburgh  protects  the  grave  of 
Scott;  KirkstalL  as  an  impressive  ruin,  is 
far  superior  \  ana  Fountains  is  more  perfect, 
spacious  and  splendid  ;  but  Bolton  Abbey 
stands  as  both  an  impressive  and  picturesque 
olden  shrine,  in  a  perfect  dream  of  natural 
beauty  and  repose. 

The  ruins  are  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wharfe,  upon  a  gentle  grassy  eminence 
where  the  river  curves  broadly  to  the  east, 
breaking  in  rippling  shallows  along  its  sunny 
way.  The  ancient  conventual  walls  are  so 
fallen  in  places  as  to  be  overgrown  with 
grass  and  shrubbery ;  other  portions  of  the 
wall  stAl  stand  high  and  lofty,  subdued  in 
their  jagged  outlines  by  masses  of  ivy.  The 
shell  of  the  great  priory  church  is  }et  entire, 
and  into  its  splendid  nave  has  been  built  a 
parochial  chapel — almost  type  of  a  truant 
faith  still  clinging  to  its  mother  church; 
while  the  daintiest  ^parsonage  eyes  ever  be- 
held has  been  built  out  of  the  ruins,  over 
against  where  once  stood  the  court  of  clois- 
ters. An  ancient  escutcheon  is  emblazoned 
on  its  gateway ;  its  porch  is  buried  in  ivy ; 
and  in  summer  wild-hopes  and  lady-bower 
kindle  the  dark  masses  with  bloom.  To  the 
student  of  ecclesiastic  art  Bolton  Priory 
offers  but  few  distinct  and  fruitful  studies. 
There  is  a  fine  old  arch  still  standing  which 
once  led  to  the  chapter  house.  In  the  nave 
is  a  wooden  screen  of  remarkable  Tudor 
work.  The  decorated  windows  of  the  tran- 
septs are  excellent  examples.  The  early 
English  work  of  the  west  front  of  the  nave 
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has  a  mai^nificent  recessed  doorway,  en- 
riched with  fifteen  moldings ;  while  the 
west  window  is  as  exquisite  an  example  of 
the  perpendicular  style  as  many  be  found  in 
England.  In  every  direction  the  eye  falls 
on  matchless  scenes  of  sweetness  and  rest. 
The  very  air  and  sunlight  of  the  little  vale 
seem  eloquent  of  repose.  The  inner  sense 
dreamfully  dwells  upon  the  sacred  and 
classic  memories  of  the  ivy- hid  ruins:  the 
Wharfe  modulates  its  wimplings  to  the  spirit 
of  the  spot ;  and  even  the  birds,  loving  the 
valley  as  a  retreat  from  the  ever  crowding  of 
the  grim  and  smoky  mills,  sing  here  in  their 
softest  and  tenderest  songs. 

Outside  of  all  quaint  and  pleasant  things 
about  old  and  new  Ilkley,  it  is  a  delightful 
place  to  visit  from  the  human  interest  of  the 
town  and  its  neighborhood.  The  ancestors 
of  that  sweet  singer,  Bishop  Heber,  lived 
and  died  here.  It  is  the  land  of  the  Fair- 
faxes, whose  noble  blood  was  transfused  to 
our  own  Virginia.  It  was  the  passionately 
loved  haunt  of  Turner,  who  never  spoke  of 
sweetWharfedale  "without  a  quivering  of 
the  voice;"  while  Ruskin  "discerned  little 
bits  of  Ilkley  scenery  hanging  on  the  Alpine 
heights  when  Turner  came  to  paint  them." 
But  the  personality  above  all  others  that 
links  the  American  heart  of  to-day  to  old 
Ilkley  is  one  our  country  has  held  in  loving 
regard  now  these  i woscore  years ;  the  great- 
hearted man,  who,  at  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  New  York,  has  made  other  men,  Ro- 
manist or  Protestant,  orthodox  or  heter- 
odox, better  and  happier  for  his  ministry 
among  them ; — grand  gray  Robert  Collyer ; 
who  when  he  passed  from  the  iron  to  the 
spiritual  anvil,  knew  no  change  in  the  real 
man  that  was  in  him,  which  made  a  great 
preacher  and  teacher  out  of  the  *'  Yorkshire 
Blacksmith"  of  Ilkley. 

Of  this  lineage,  there  was  a  grandfather 
who  fought  under  Nelson,  and  went  over- 
board one  dark  night  in  a  storm.  He  was 
on  the  father's  side.  On  the  mother's  side 
was  another  grandfather  sailor  who  went  be- 
neath the  waves  with  his  ship.  The  two 
widows  fought  the  wolf  while  they  were  able, 
and  died  presently  of  the  fight.  Then,  as 
the  century  was  coming  in,  Yorkshire,  with 
its  great  mills  and  factories,  came  to  be  the 
land  of  promise  to  all  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land who  wanted  to  better  themselves.  So 
a  bright  lad  in  London,  who  knew  the  songs 
of  the  anvil,  and  a  lass  from  Norwich,  were 
caught  by  the  same  impulse  of  betterment 
that  took  their  bairn,  Robert,  across  the  sea 
when  grown  to  manhood,  and  the  then  little 
collection  of  thatches  known  as  Ilkley  soon 


became  the  humble  couple's  home.  What 
the  boy  "  Boab  "  first  learned  to  notict, 
was  a  woman,  tall,  deep-chested,  with  shin* 
ing,  flaxen  hair  and  laughing  blue  eyes,  i 
damask  rose  bloom  on  her  cheek,  a  liogb 
that  was  music,  to  a  step  like  a  deer's  for 
lightness,  and  an  activity  that  could  cirrf 
its  possessor  twenty  miles  a  day  over  thr 
rough  northern  hillsand  land  her  safely  home 
at  night.  She  would  have  led  an  army,  like 
the  old  queens,  or  governed  a  kingdooy 
Collyer  thinks  of  this  mother  of  his.  What 
she  did  govern,  was  a  house  full  of  greaty 
growing,  hungry,  out  breaking  bairns* 
keeping  them  well  in  hand,  smiting  all  hin^ 
derances  out  of  their  way,  clothing  thea 
and  feeding  them  bravely,  and  paying  ibc 
their  schooling  as  long  as  they  could  be 
spared  to  go,  out  of  the  eighteen  shillingsi 
week  the  quiet,  manful  father  made  at  hi^ 
anvil.  The  old  villagers  say  the  kindol 
heart  that  ever  beat  in  man's  brast  was  hi& 
It  stopped  beating  in  a  moment,  one  hoi 
July  day,  while  the  father  was  fashioning  the 
humble  fortunes  of  his  family  at  the  fo^ 

But  in  these  brave  old  days,  those  thit 
were  left  were  altogether  in  one  of  the 
sweetest  cottage-homes  that  ever  stood  vxM 
green  leaves  in  a  green  valley.  There  •« 
a  plum-tree,  a  rose-tree,  a  wealth  of  i^yi 
and  a  bit  of  green  sward  outside ;  and,  in- 
side, one  room  below,  and  two  above ;  wit| 
a  floor  of  flags,  scoured  so  white  you 
have  eaten  your  dinner  off  it,  and  no 
been  done  except  to  the  floor  j  whi 
walls,  with  pictures  of  Bible  scenes  hi 
where  there  was  room  ;  and  in  their 
places,  kept  so  bright  as  to  be  so 
dusky  mirrors,  a  great  mahogany  chest 
drawers,  high-cased  clock,  polished  dfl 
chairs,  and  a  corner-cupboard  for  the  chiai 
that  was  only  got  out  at  high  festivals;! 
bright  sea  coal  fire,  always  alight  winter 
summer ; — with  all  sorts  of  common  thi 
for  common  use,  stored  snug  and  bri] 
like  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Edward 
tie,  mariner.  This  was  Collyer's  home  i 
the  day  of  small  things,  matched  then  aol 
now  by  thousands  of  cottages  in  the  stard^ 
old  shire  of  York.  | 

Collyer  got  all  his  "  schooling"  from 
odd  character  many  of  the  Ilkley  folk 
remember,  by  the  name  of  Willie  H; 
In  those  days,  by  favor,  all  cripples 
fiddlers  or  teachers.  Willie  Hardie 
both.  He  was  about  the  worst  cripple 
best  fiddler  and  teacher  the  Ilkley  distik 
ever  knew.  He  had  a  strange  squint  in  hi 
eyes,  but  for  all  that  was  a  great  marksntfl 
with  the  ferule.     There  was  no  use  of  dodfl 
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ing.  If  you  did,  the  ferule  would  find  you 
out  and  thump  you  all  the  harder.  Collyer 
and  his  young  companions  swore  solemnly 
to  thrash  him  when  they  grew  to  be  men. 
In  187 1,  Collyer  came  back  here  from 
America,  with  a  friend,  ''to  thrash  'owd 
Willie',"  and  they  found  him  at  Fews- 
ton,  teaching  and  thumping  just  as  they 
had  left  him.  Crossing  the  worn  threshold, 
they  very  sternly  inquired : 

"Is  this  Willie  Hardie?" 

"And  if  it  is?"  he  answered  cannily. 

"  How  are  you  getting  along,  sir?" 

''I'se  weel  enough,  but  I  doant  know 
ye." 

**  We  used  to  be  your  scholars,  sir.  We've 
come  to  give  you  back  your  thrashing !" 

**Noa,  noa — an'  ye  will  not!"  shouted 
*  owd  Willie'  at  the  intruders,  instinctively 
grasping  his  ferule. 

"Then  they  made  a  rush  at  him,  telling 
him  who  they  were,  and  giving  him  a  great 
hustling,  until  he  purchased  freedom  by  a 
promise  to  play  for  them  a  tune  on  the  old 
fiddle  then  and  there;  and  he  gave  them 
"Sweet  Home,"  until  there  was  not  a  dry- 
eye  in  the  little,  low  school-house. 

At  fourteen  Collyer  was  "'prenticed"  to 
"owd  Jackie"  Birch,  the  Ilkley  village 
blacksmith.  The  lad  was  pretty  steady. 
*' About  middling — about  middling!"  he 
will  himself  tell  you,  with  a  twinkle  of  the 
old  Yorkshire  light  in  his  eyes.  The  old, 
old  women  of  Ilkley  tell  me  they  were  pretty 
sure  of  the  orthodoxy  of  any  little  village 
fun  he  had  a  hand  in.  One  recalls  a  cer- 
tain night  long  ago,  when  there  had  been 
some  "doings"  which  held  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  time  she 
overheard,  from  the  window  of  her  cham- 
ber, a  little  conversation  between  the  miller 
and  his  wife,  who  was  awaiting  the  truant 
something  after  manner  of  Tam  o'  Shanter's 
good  dame.     She  greeted  him  with — 

"Why,  David,  man,  thaa  be  out  too 
late!" 

"Noa,  noa,  woman,  Boab  Collyer's  yet 
behind  me!"  he  jetorted  in  an  injured  way. 

"What!— Boab?  Then  thaa  be  home 
full  airly!" 

But  these  were  days  of  insatiate  book- 
hunger  for  the  young  Yorkshire  blacksmith. 
The  only  industries  of  Ilkley  at  that  time 
were  "wool-combing  and  ludgers."  Wool- 
combing  is  gone;  but,  now,  in  the  summer 
time,  thousands  come  here  as  "ludgers," 
for  rest  and  health-getting  at  Ilkley's  famous 
hydropathic  institutes  and  springs.  One 
of  these  wool-combers,  John  Dobson,  a 
farmer's  boy  named  Tom  Smith,  another 


lad  named  John  Hobson,  and  the  'prentice 
boy  Collyer,  became  friends,  and  formed  a 
compact  about  books,  reading  and  study. 
Morning,  noon,  night  and  Sundays,  they 
"took  turns"  reading  aloud,  exchanging 
ideas  and  aspirations,  and  thus  grew  into 
the  possession  of  noble,  self-reliant  man- 
hood. The  wave  of  W^eyanism  was  still 
strong  over  the  northern  moors;  a  local 
preacher  named  Bland,  now  in  Canada, 
preached  a  sermon  one  Sabbath  which  took 
a  wondrous  hold  on  the  young  blacksmith, 
though  no  "revival"  was  in  progress;  and, 
"at  last  the  light  came."  The  Methodists 
took  him  "on  probation,"  and  put  him  in 
"old  Jim  Delve's"  class.  A  few  nights 
after.  Delve  was  absent ;  and,  as  Collyer  has 
often  told  men,  "up  spoke  Tom  Smith  f^orn 
across  the  room :  '  Naa,  lad,  thaa  mun  lead 
t'class,  t'night ;  thaa  can  do  it  if  thaa  triesl" 
So  he  took  hold  and  led.  In  a  little  while 
they  made  him  a  local  preacher.  His  first 
sermon  was  a  great  event  in  the  district.  It 
was  preached  at  Addingham,  a  little  hamlet 
three  miles  up  the  Wharfe  from  Ilkley. 

"  Oh,  I  thought  I  had  a  capital  sermon 
though!"  Mr.  Collyer  once  said  to  roe. 
"It  was  in  three  parts,  each,  of  course, 
essential  to  the  others.  They  didn't  allow 
a  fellow  paper  in  those  days,  either.  Their 
curious  eyes  were  all  wide  open;  and  I 
thought  I  had  done  splendidly.  But  half 
way  back  to  Ilkley,  I  suddenly  remembered 
I  had  left  the  < secondly'  out  entirely.  I 
was  quite  overwhelmed  about  it.  But  the 
joke  of  it  all  was,  that  I  had  bodily  stolen 
my  'secondly '  from  a  fine  sermon  preached 
by  a  good  Presbyterian  brother,  named 
McChine.  I  felt  the  weight  of  that  judg« 
ment  on  me  so  heavily  that  I  have  nevet 
stolen  a  sermon  since ! " 

Then  they  must  hear  him  at  Ilkley.  All 
the  boys  and  girls  were  there ;  and  the 
young  blacksmith  thought  he  had  made  a 
great  impression.  While  this  was  glowing 
in  his  mind  on  his  way  to  the  forge  the  next 
morning,  the  old  village  cobbler  called  out 
K>  him  from  where  he  was  hammering  away 
underneath  his  porch  : 

"  I  say,  lad,  come  here ;  I  ha'  summat  to 
say  to  ye.  I  heard  thaa  preach  last  night." 
There  was  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

"Did  ye,  though?"  returned  the  black- 
smith proudly. 

"  I  did ;  and  I  think  thou'lt  ne'er  mak*  a 
preacher  as  long  as  thaa  live,  Boab  1" 

He  was  stunned  by  this,  for  the  cobbler 
was  the  village  oracle.  The  latter  saw  bow 
sorely  he  had  hurt  him,  and  kindheartedly 
added :  "  Now,  don't  mistake  me,  Boab. 
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Thou  wants  to  reason  too  much.  Thou 
may' St  lecture;  but  thaa  can  never  be  a 
preacher !" 

When  you  stand  by  the  ancient  church  of 
All  Saints,  and  look  in  upon  its  mossy 
graves  and  the  rustic  crosses,  your  hands 
will  grasp  the  bars  of  its  huge  iron  gates. 
They  were  forged  on  **  owd  Jackie's  "  anvil 
by  this  same  stout-hearted  "  Yorkshire 
blacksmith."  And  somehow  as  one  turns 
away  from  Ilkley,  the  feeling  comes  strongly 
that  there  was  wrought  into  these  rods  and 
bars  a  hero  grit  more  impressive  and  im- 
perishable than  is  revealed  in  all  other 
monuments  or  tokens  left  in  Wharfedale, 
since  the  days  when  the  Romans  trod  these 
pleasant  ways. 


AN  EYE  TO  THE  BIRDS. 


BY  JOHN  BURROUGHS. 

A  BOY  brought  me  a  dead  bird  the  other  morning, 
A  which  his  father  had  picked  up  on  the  railroad. 
It  had  probably  been  killed  by  striking  the  telegraph 
wires.  As  it  was  a  bird  the  like  of  which  he  had 
never  seen  before,  he  wanted  to  know  its  name.  It 
vas  a  wee  bird,  mottled  gray  and  brown  like  nearly 
til  our  ground  birds,  as  the  spairows,  the  meadow 
tarks,  the  quail,  a  color  that  makes  the  bird  practi- 
cally invisible  to  its  enemies  in  the  air  above.  But 
unlike  the  common  sparrows,  its  little  round  wings 
were  edged  with  yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  on  us 
dioulders,  hence  iis  name,  the  yellow-winged  spar- 
row. It  has  also  a  yellowish  line  over  the  eye.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  common  bird,  though  there  are  prob- 
ably few  farms  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  upon 
which  one  could  not  be  found.  It  is  one  of  the  birds 
Co  be  looked  for.  Ordinary  observers  do  not  see  it  or 
hear  it.  It  is  small,  shy  in  every  way,  inconspicuous. 
Its  song  b  more  like  that  of  an  insect  than  that  of  any 
other  of  our  birds.  If  you  hear  in  the  fields  in  May 
and  June  a  fine,  stridulous  sung  like  that  of  a  big 
grasshopper,  it  probably  proceeds  from  this  bird. 
Move  in  the  direction  of  it,  and  you  will  see  the  Utile 
brown  bird  flit  a  few  yards  before  you. 

For  several  mornings  lately  I  have  heard  and  seen 
coie  on  a  dry,  gravelly  hillock  in  a  field.  Each  time 
he  has  been  near  the  path  where  I  walk.  Unless 
your  ear  is  on  the  alert  you  will  miss  his  song.  Amid 
the  other  bird  songs  of  May  heard  afield  it  is  like  a 
tiny,  obscure  plant  amid  tall,  rank  growths.  The 
bird  affords  a  capital  suliject  for  the  country  boy,  or 
town  boy  either,  when  he  goes  to  the  country,  to  ex- 
ercise his  powers  of  observation  upon.  If  he  finds 
this  bird  he  will  find  a  good  many  other  interesting 
things.  He  may  find  the  Savannah  sparrow,  also, 
which  closely  resembles  the  bird  he  is  looking  for. 
It  is  a  trifle  larger  and  has  more  bay  about  the  wings, 
end  is  more  common  toward  the  coast.  Its  yellow 
markings  are  nearly  the  same.  There  is  also  a  va- 
riety of  the  yellow-winged  sparrow  called  Henslow's 
yellow-winged  sparrow,  but  it  bears  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  first-named  that  it  requires  a  professional 
ornithologist  to  distinguish  them.  I  confess  I  have 
never  identified  it.  I  never  see  the  yellow  wing  with- 
out being  reminded  of  a  miniature  meadow  lark.  Its 
short  tail,  iu  round  wings,  its  long  and  strong  legs 


and  feet,  its  short  beak,  its  mottled  coat,  the  touch  of 
yellow,  as  if  he  had  just  rubbed  against  a  newly 
opened  dandelion,  but  in  this  case  on  the  wings  in- 
stead of  on  tlie  breast,  the  quality  of  its  voice,  and  its 
general  shape  and  habits,  all  suggest  a  tiny  edition  of 
this  large  emphatic  walker  of  our  meadows. 

The  song  of  this  httle  sparrow  is  like  the  words 
**  chick,  chick-a  su-su,*'  uttered  with  a  peculiar  buz- 
zing sound.  Its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground  in 
the  open  field,  with  four  or  five  speckled  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  rounder  and  their  ground-color  whiter  than 
the  eggs  of  other  sparrows.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  kind  walks  or  hops.  This  would  l)e  an  interest- 
ing point  for  the  young  observer  to  determine.  All 
the  other  sparrows  known  to  me  are  hoppers,  but 
from  the  unusually  long  and  strong  legs  of  this  species, 
its  short  tail  and  erect  manner,  I  more  than  half  sus- 
pected it  is  a  walker.  If  so,  this  adds  another 
meadow-lark  feature. 

Let  the  young  observer  follow  up  and  identify  any 
one  bird,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  his 
love  and  enthusiasm  for  birds  will  kindle.  He  will 
not  stop  with  the  one  bird.  Carlyle  wrote  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother:  ** Attempt  to  explain  what  you  do 
know,  and  you  already  know  something  more." 
Bring  what  powers  of  observation  ybu  already  have 
to  bear  upon  animate  nature,  and  already  your  pow- 
ers are  increased.  You  can  double  your  capital  and 
more  in  a  single  season.  The  first  among  the  less 
common  birds  which  I  identified  was  the  red-eyed 
vireo,  the  little  gray  bird  with  a  line  over  its  eye  that 
moves  about  with  its  incessant  cheerful  warble  all 
day,  rain  or  shine,  among  the  trees;  and  it  so  fired  my 
enthusiasm  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  I  had 
added  a  dozen  or  more  (to  me)  new  birds  to  my  list. 
After  a  while  the  eye  and  the  ear  become  so  sensitive 
and  alert  that  they  seem  to  see  and  hear  of  themselves, 
and  like  sleepless  sentinels  report  to  you  whatever 
comes  within  their  range. 

Driving  briskly  along  the  road  the  other  day  I  saw 
a  phoebe-bird  building  her  nest  under  a  cliff  of  rocks. 
I  had  but  a  glimpse,  probably  two  seconds,  through 
an  opening  in  the  trees,  but  it  was  long  enough  for 
my  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  situation,  the  gray  wall 
of  rock,  the  flitting  form  of  the  bird  and  the  half  fin- 
ished nest  into  which  the  builder  settled  ye.sterday. 
May  7.  I  went  out  for  an  hour's  walk  looking  for 
birds'  nests.  I  made  a  tour  of  some  orchards,  past- 
ures and  meadows,  but  found  nothing,  and  then  came 
home  and  found  a  blue  jay's  nest  by  my  very  door. 
How  did  I  find  it?  In  the  first  place,  my  mind  was 
intent  upon  nest-finding;  I  was  ripe  for  a  bird's  nest. 
In  the  second  place,  1  had  for  some  time  suspected 
that  a  pair  of  jays  were  nesting,  or  intending  to  nest, 
in  some  of  the  evergreens  about  my  house;  a  pair  had 
been  quite  familiar  about  the  premises  for  some  weeks, 
and  I  had  seen  the  male  feed  the  female,  aU'ays*a 
sure  sign  that  the  birds  are  mated,  and  are  building 
or  ready  to  build.  Many  birds  do  this.  I  have  even 
seen  the  crow  feed  its  mate  in  April.  Just  at  this 
writing  a  pair  of  chickadees  attracted  my  attention  in 
a  spruce  tree  in  front  of  my  window.  One  of  them, 
of  course  the  male,  is  industriously  feeding  the  other. 
The  female  hops  about,  imitating  the  voice  and  man- 
ner  of  a  young  bird,  her  wings  quivering,  her  cry 
plaintive,  while  the  male  is  very  busy  collecting  some 
sort  of  fine  food  out  of  the  just  bursting  buds  of  the 
tree.  Every  half-minute  or  so  he  approaches  her 
and  delivers  his  morsel  into  her  beak.  I  should 
know  from  this  fact  alone  that  the  birds  have  a  nest 
near  by.  The  truth  is  it  is  just  on  the  other  side  of 
the  study,  in  a  small  cavity  in  a  limb  of  a  pear  tree. 
The  female  is  laying  her  eggs,  one  each  day  probably, 
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and  the  male  is  making  life  as  easy  for  her  as  possible 
by  collecting  all  her  food  for  her. 

Itence,  when  as  I  came  down  the  drive,  a  blue 
jay  alighted  in  a  maple  near  me,  I  paused  to  obse^^e 
him.  He  wiped  his  beak  on  a  limb,  changed  hit 
position  a  couple  of  times,  then  uttered  a  low,  mellow 
note.  The  voice  as  of  a  young  jay  came  out  of  a 
Norway  spruce  near  by.  The  cry  was  continued, 
when  the  bird  I  was  watching  flew  in  amid  the  top 
branches,  and  the  cry  became  still  more  urgent  and 
plaintive.  I  stepped  along  a  few  paces  and  saw  the 
Dirds,  the  female  standing  up  in  her  nest  and  the 
male  feeding  her.  The  nest  was  placed  in  a  sort  of 
basket  formed  by  the  whorl  of  upcurving  branches  at 
the  top  of  ttie  tree,  the  central  shaft  being  missing. 
It  contained  four  eggs  of  a  dirty  brownish  greenish 
color.  As  I  was  climbing  up  to  it  the  turtle  dove 
threw  herself  out  of  the  tree  and  fluttered  to  the 
ground,  as  if  mortally  wounded.  My  little  boy  was 
looking  on ;  and,  seeing  the  dove  apparently  so  help- 
less and  in  such  distress,  ran  to  see  *^  what  in  the 
world  ailed  it."  It  fluttered  along  before  him  for  a 
few  yards,  and  then  its  mate  appearing  upon  the 
scene,  the  two  flew  away,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
boy.  We  soon  found  the  dove's  nest,  a  shelf  of 
twigs  on  a  branch  about  midway  of  the  tree.  It  held 
two  young  birds  nearly  fledged.  How  they  seemed  to 
pant  as  they  crowded  there,  a  shapeless  mass  of  down 
and  feathers,  regarding  us !  The  doves  had  been  so 
sly  about  their  nesting  that  I  had  never  suspected 
them  for  a  moment.  The  next  tree  held  a  robin's 
nest,  and  the  nest  of  a  purple  flnch  is  probably  near  by. 
One  usually  makes  a -mistake  in  gomg  away  from 
home  to  look  for  birds'  nests.  Search  the  trees  about 
your  door. 

The  blue  jay  is  a  cruel  nest-robber,  but  this  pair 
had  spared  the  doves  in  the  same  tree,  and  I  think 
they  have  made  their  peace  with  the  robins,  as  I  do 
not  see  the  latter  hustling  them  about  any  more. 
Probably  they  want  to  stand  well  with  their  neigh  < 
bors,  and  so  go  away  from  home  to  commit  their 
lobberies. 


OLD  AGE. 


BY  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


1WAS  a  little  over  20  years  old  when  I 
wrote  the  lines  which  some  of  you  may 
have  met  with,  for  they  have  been  often  re- 
printed : 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 

In  their  bloom, 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb. 

The  world  was  a  garden  for  me  then,  it  is 
a  churchyard  now. 

''  I  thought  you  were  one  of  those  who 
looked  upon  old  age  cheerfully,  and  wel- 
comed it  as  a  season  of  peace  and  contented 
enjoyment." 

I  am  one  of  those  who  so  regard  tt.  Those 
are  not  bitter  or  scalding  tears  that  fall 
from  my  eyes  upon  **the  mossy  marbles." 
The  young  who  left  my  side  early  in  my 


life's  journey  are  still  with  me  in  the  un- 
changed freshness  and  beauty  of  youth. 
Those  who  have  long  kept  company  with 
me  live  on  after  their  seeming  departure, 
were  it  only  by  the  mere  force  of  habit; 
their  images  are  all  around  me,  as  if  every 
surface  had  been  a  sensitive  film  that  photo- 
graphed them ;  their  voices  echo  about  me, 
as  if  they  had  been  recorded  on  those  un- 
forgotten  cylinders  which  bring  back  to  us 
the  tones  and  accents  that  have  imprinted 
them,  as  the  extinct  animals  left  their  tracks 
on  the  hardened  sands.  The  melancholy  of 
old  age  has  a  divine  tenderness  in  it  which 
only  the  sad  experience  of  life  can  lend  a 
human  soul.  But  there  is  a  lower  level — 
that  of  tranquil  contentment  and  easy  acqui- 
escence in  the  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves;  a  lower  level,  in  which  old  age 
trudges  patiently  when  it  is  not  using  its 
wings.  I  say  its  wings,  for  no  period  of  life 
is  so  imaginative  as  that  which  looks  to 
younger  people  the  most  prosaic.  The  at- 
mosphere of  memory  is  one  in  which  imagi- 
nation flies  more  easily  and  feels  itself  more 
at  home  than  in  the  thinner  ether  of  youth- 
ful anticipation.  • 

One  of  my  prescriptions  for  longevity 
may  startle  you  somewhat.  It  is  this:  Be- 
come the  subject  of  a  mortal  disease.  Let 
half  a  dozen  doctors  thump  you,  and  knead 
you,  and  test  you  in  every  possible  way,  and 
render  their  verdict  that  you  have  an  inter- 
nal complaint — they  don't  know  exactly 
what  it  is,  but  it  will  certainly  kill  you  by 
and  by.  Then  bid  farewell  to  the  world  and 
shut  yourself  up  for  an  invalid.  If  you  are 
three-score  years  old  when  you  begin  this 
mode  of  life,  you  may  very  probably  last 
twenty  years,  and  there  you  are — ^an  octo- 
genarian. In  the  meantime  your  friends 
outside  have  been  dropping  off,  one  after 
another,  until  you  find  yourself  almost  alone, 
nursing  your  mortal  complaint  as  if  it  were 
your  baby,  hugging  it  and  kept  alive  by  it 
— if  to  exist  IS  to  live.  Who  has  not  seen 
a  case  like  this,  a  man  or  a  woman  shutting 
himself  or  herself  up,  visited  by  a  doctor  or 
a  succession  of  doctors  (I  remember  that 
once,  in  my  earlier  experience,  I  was  the 
twenty-seventh  physician  who  had  been  con- 
sulted), always  taking  medicine,  until  every- 
body was  reminded  of  that  impatient  speech 
of  a  relative  of  one  of  these  invalid  vam- 
pires who  live  on  the  blood  of  tired  out  at- 
tendants :  '*  I  do  wish  she  would  get  well — 
or  something  1"  Persons  who  are  shut  up  in 
that  way,  confined  to  their  chambers,  some- 
times to  their  beds,  have  a  very  small  amount 
of  vital  expenditure,  and   wear  out  very 
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little  of  their  living  substance.  They  are 
like  lamps  with  half  their  wicks  picked  down, 
and  will  continue  to  burn  when  other  lamps 
have  used  up  all  their  oil.  An  insurance 
office  might  make  money  by  taking  no  risks 
except  on  lives  of  persons  suffering  from 
mortal  disease. 


THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  AND  ITS  SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 


BY  SUPT.  H.  S.  JONES. 


THE  legal  phrase  in  loco  parentis  comes 
down  to  us  from  the  past  through  the 
time-worn  channels  of  English  common  law, 
expressing  in  brief  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  It  is  ac- 
cepted without  question  in  all  courts  of  re- 
cord, and  reflects  the  best  educational  senti- 
ment of  our  best  people.  It  does  not  weaken 
in  the  least  the  force  and  wisdom  of  the  three 
words  that  have  been  handed  down  through 
generations  as  good  law,  because  some  par- 
ents look  upon  the  teacher  as  a  mere  hire- 
ling, or  because  too  many  teachers  fail  utterly 
to  take  into  their  consciousness  the  grave 
ftnd  delicate  relations  that  exist,  under  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  between  the  teacher  and 
the  child. 

When  the  parent  places  his  children  in 
school,  he  virtually  says,  "Here  are  my 
children ;  while  they  are  with  you,  care  for 
them  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, 
as  one  standing  in  my  place."  The  le- 
sponsibility  is  weighty,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  making  it  light  or  throwing  it  off.  The 
feacher  worthy  of  the  name  must  take  it  up 
ftnd  carry  tt  joyously,  with  the  feeling  that 
rich  rewards  do  not  have  their  source  in 
light  burdens. 

The  spirit  of  the  law  is  not  satisfied  if  the 
teacher  takes  the  place  of  the  indifferent^ 
careless,  or  immoral  parent ;  it  calls  upon 
the  teacher  to  represent  the  best  parental 
element,  in  order  that  children  whose  par- 
ents are  lacking  in  the  higher  domestic,  so- 
cial, and  moral  qualities  may  be  lastingly 
benefited  by  higher  ideals  strengthened  by  a 
due  course  of  training.  It  is  said  with  truth, 
that  the  average  teacher  is  most  deeply  con- 
cerned as  to  the  intellectual  standing  and 
progress  of  his  pupils ;  that  this  intense  con- 
cern blinds  him  as  to  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  his  school ;  in  a  slight  degree, 
he  is  excusable  for  this  state  of  affairs,  for 
''per  cents"  are  not  usually  taken  and  re- 
corded on  anything  except  the  studies  pur- 
sued.    If  "per  cents"  were  also  taken  on 


the  condition  and  care  of  the  fences,  trees, 
and  out- buildings,  the  teacher's  outlook 
would  be  widened  and  his  responsibility 
made  clearer.  Too  often  the  child  leaves 
his  home  for  the  school,  and  the  first  lesson 
the  surroundings  of  the  school  teach  hioa  is, 
that  cleanliness  is  not  next  to  godliness;  that 
filthy  disrespect  is  a  part  of  education;  that 
cuts,  carvings,  marks,  and  defacements  that 
are  boldly  impure  or  suggestive  of  impurity 
are  necessary  evils. 

The  teacher  that  takes  a  child  from  a  clean, 
pure  home,  and  does  not  see  that  it  is  not 
forced  into  ways  of  uncleanliness  and  im- 
parity, commits  a  sin  that  seems  almost  past 
forgiveness.  If  the  teacher  want  a  better 
state  of  things,  he  can  have  it,  First :  By 
organizing  a  victorious  campaign  of  cleanli- 
ness and  purity;  Secondly:  By  frequent 
sharp-sighted,  personal  inspection,  allowing 
no  defacement  or  inscription  to  hold  a  place 
a  minute  after  its  discovery.  The  large  mar 
jority  of  school  children  want  the  school 
surroundings  to  be  clean  and  pure,  and 
through  them  the  determined  teacher  can 
work  a  reform  that  will  govern  and  correct 
the  vulgar  minority.  In  the  larger  schools, 
too  often  the  teachers  leave  the  work  of 
cleanliness  and  purity  to  the  principal,  the 
principal  leaves  it  to  the  janitor,  and  the 
janitor  leaves  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Talks  and  essays  on  morals  and  manners 
are  good,  but  unless  they  are  supported  by 
eyes^  hands,  and  feet  that  are  eager  to  exe- 
cute, they  are  seed  sown  on  barren  ground. 
— N.  W,  Journal  of  ^Education. 


ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 


THE  session  of  the  English  Parliament 
which  came  to  an  end  on  August  sixth 
was  chiefly  notable  for  two  measures  of 
large  importance. 

One  of  these  was  the  Irish  Land  Purchase 
Act,  by  which  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
million  dollars  of  national  money  is  to  be . 
advanced,  to  enable  the  tenants  of  Irish  land 
to  become  its  owners. 

The  other,  which  was  introduced  on  June 
eighth  and  became  a  law  in  the  last  days  of 
the  session,  is  called  the  ''  Free  Education 
Bill."  This  title  is  a  somewhat  misleading 
one,  as  the  bill  by  no  means  establishes  uni- 
versal free  education. 

Its  main  feature  is  to  increase  greatly  the 
number  of  English  and  Welsh  children  to 
whom  education  is  offered  free. 

The  first  great  education  act  in  England 
was  passed    twenty-one.  years   ago.    This 
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measure  had  two  main  purposes :  The  crea- 
:ioD,  in  School  Boards,  of  machinery  which 
(hould  be  used  in  establbhing  schools  in 
*very  locality  throughout  England  and 
iVales,  so  that  every  child  might  have  the 
>pportuuity  of  an  elementary  education  : 
ind  the  making  it  compulsory  on  every 
:hild  between  certain  limits  of  age  to  attend 
(chool. 

But  under  this  system  parents  have  always 
ieen  obliged  to  pay  fees,  different  amounts 
n  different  places,  for  the  schooling  of  their 
:hildren.  The  schools  have  never  been 
'  free/'  in  the  sense  that  they  are  so  in  the 
United  States.    ' 

The  law  just  passed,  however,  is  in  the 
iirection  of  free  schooling,  though  it  does 
lot  establish  it  universally. 

By  its  provisions  a  large  sum  of  public 
Doney  is  to  be  devoted  to  paying  a  certain 
)ortion  of  the  fees  now  paid  by  parents  for 
;he  education  of  their  children.  About  ten 
nillion  of  dollars  is  to  be  so  applied. 

The  government  will  thus  pay  a  fee  of  ten 
ihillings  for  each  scholar  in  the  elementary 
ichools  who  is  now  by  law  compelled  to  at- 
end  school;  that  is,  who  is  between  the 
iges  of  five  and  fourteen.  This  is  estimated 
o  amount,  in  the  average,  to  a  weekly  pay- 
nent  of  threepence  for  each  scholar. 

In  all  English  schools,  therefore,  where 
It  present  the  parent  pays  a  fee  of  only  ten 
Jiillings  or  less,  the  schooling  will  become 
)y  the  new  act  absolutely  free.  In  such 
chools  as  charge  a  higher  fee  than  ten 
hillings,  the  parent  will  pay  the  excess  of 
he  fee  now  charged  over  ten  shillings.  By 
his  law,  it  is  thought  that  more  than  two- 
hirds  of  the  elementary  schools  in  England 
tod  Wales  will  become,  as  are  ours  in  this 
x>untry,  free. 

At  the  same  time  the  fee  to  be  paid  for 
hildren  under  five  years  of  age  is  established 
It  twopence  a  week. 

Besides  the  *'  Board  "  or  national  schools, 
here  are  in  England  a  large  number  of 
'voluntary"  schools,  like  our  private 
chools,  which  are  mostly  denominational. 
rbe  new  act  applies  to  them  also,  aiding 
he  parents  to  the  same  extent  in  the  pay- 
Qent  of  the  fees.  The  grant  made  from  the 
lublic  funds  may  be  either  accepted  or  re- 
acted by  the  Board  and  the  voluntary 
chools. 

The  money  is  to  be  paid  over  by  the  gov- 
mment  to  the  schools  which  accept  the 
rant  every  three  months,  and  the  opera- 
ion  of  the  act  began  with  the  beginning  of 
be  new  school  year,  in  September. 

While  it  does  not,  as  the  title  implies 


that  it  does,  give  a  free  education  to  every 
English  child,  and  while  it  is  therefore  in 
this  respect  behind  the  American  school  sys- 
tem, the  new  law  is  a  large  step  in  advance 
in  the  promotion  of  general  intelligence, 
and  the  Tory  ministry  deserves  credit  for 
placing  it  on  the  statute  book. — \outKs 
Companion. 
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A   STORY  OF  ACTUAL  RESULTS. 


ON  a  cold,  stormy  day  in  early  April  I 
alighted  from  the  cars  a  thousand  miles 
from  home,  and  made  my  way  through  a 
shower  of  sleet  to  the  bare  and  gloomy 
hotel  of  a  little  prairie  village  in  Illinois.  I 
had  started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  tor  the 
fountain  of  renewed  youth  and  restored 
manhood,  against  the  persuasion  of  friends 
who  wished  me  to  wait  and  see  how  others 
fared ;  in  the  teeth  of  physicians  who  told 
me  that  it  was  a  deception  and  an  old  dream 
revamped;  and  in  opposition  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  medical  superintendent  of  a 
fashionable  ^'home,''  who  insisted  that  I 
should  be  throwing  away  my  money.  I 
went  my  way  alone,  without  faith,  but  with 
a  tiny  spark  of  hope  kindled  in  my  breast, 
not  knowing  what  would  befall  me  at 
Dwight.  What  I  saw,  heard  and  exper- 
ienced there  is  the  best  of  all  arguments  for 
the  treatment  of  the  alcoholic  appetite  as  a 
disease  and  for  belief  in  its  cure. 

For  twenty  years  I  had  been  a  victim  to 
the  disease  of  drink.  It  seized  me  at  odd 
times,  usually  the  most  inopportune,  and  in 
spite  of  all  my  struggles  would  gain  the  tem- 
porary mastery.  Months  of  peace  might 
pass,  but  suddenly  the  fever  would  break 
loose  and  run  riot  in  my  veins,  and  I  knew 
then  that  it  must  have  its  course.  I  have  as 
much  will-power  as  the  next  man,  but  my 
will  was  a  straw  in  the  grasp  of  this  horror. 
Men  who  have  not  lelt  the  clutch  of  drink 
as  it  sweeps  through  and  possesses  the  whole 
system,  have  no  conception  of  the  agony  of 
the  struggle  which  the  victim  makes.  It 
was  because  I  had  found  no  permanent 
benefit  from  seclusion  in  an  asylum  or 
home,  but  rather  the  contrary,  because  I 
fretted  against  restraint  that  could  be  of  no 
use  to  a  periodical  drinker,  that  I  was  ready 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  promise  made  me 
by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  of  Dwight,  that  he 
would  guarantee  me  a  cure  for  my  disease. 
I  told  him  that  for  more  than  two  months 
my  life  had  been  one  of  entire  sobriety,  and 
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asked  him  if  he  would  undertake  my  cure 
under  these  circumstances.  He  replied  that 
he  would.  It  was  something  of  an  assur- 
ance to  find  that  his  experience  of  thirty 
years  as  a  medical  man,  and  for  twenty 
years  as  a  specialist  in  alcoholism,  coincided 
with  my  experience  as  a  sufferer.  His  ideas 
were  common  sense.  My  own  diagnosis 
told  me  that  my  trouble  was  a  disease,  and 
I  felt  that  it  was  an  insult  to  medical  science 
to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  no  remedy 
could  be  found  for  it.  Dr.  Keeley  laid 
down  the  laws  that  I  must  follow,  the  time 
that  I  must  stay,  and  insisted,  as  he  does  in 
all  cases,  on  unqualified  obedience  while  in 
bis  hands. 

The  patient's  first  visit  is  paid,  to  the 
office  of  Dr.  Keeley,  where  his  case  is 
stated,  and  where  he  receives  a  hypodermic 
injection  in  the  upper  left  arm,  and  there  is 
given  him  a  bottle  of  the  bichloride-ofgold 
mixture,  a  dose  of  which  is  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  while  awake.  The  hypo- 
dermic, called  in  Dwight  the  "she,"  is  the 
supporting  medicine,  which  sustains  the 
frame  under  treatment.  Its  preparation  and 
the  form  in  which  the  bichloride  of  gold 
is  made  up  for  its  especial  purpose,  are  Dr. 
Keeley* s  secret,  and  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
for  those  not  in  the  secret  to  pretend  to  crit- 
icise it.  The  treatment  is  administered 
four  times  a  day,  at  8  a.  m.,  12  noon,  5  p, 
m.  and  7.30  p.  m.,  and  for  three  or  four 
weeks  usually,  though  sometimes  a  week  or 
two  longer,  according  to  the  personal  diag- 
nosis made  by  the  doctor  from  day  to  day. 
If  a  new  arrival  needs  whiskey,  it  is  given  to 
him  in  a  bottle,  and  he  can  have  more  until 
his  palate  loathes  it  and  he  returns  his  un- 
opened bottle  to  the  doctor.  From  this 
point  the  work  of  his  physical  reconstruction 
begins.  He  finds  that  the  treatment  is  not 
a  mere  tonic,  as  some  have  supposed. 
Sometimes  his  eyesight  is  affected,  but  only 
for  a  few  days  ;  in  some  cases  the  memory  is 
temporarily  weakened  ;  in  every  case  he  be- 
comes conscious  of  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and 
indifference  to  the  outside  world,  as  the 
gold  searches  into  the  weaker  parts  of  his 
frame,  and  purifies  and  builds  them  up  into 
new  strength.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  treat- 
ment at  Dwight  removes  such  physical  ills 
as  are  caused  directly  by  drink.  Dr.  Kee- 
ley's  programme  promised  this,  but  I  had 
scarcely  been  able  to  credit  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  found  myself  relieved  of  twenty 
pounds  of  superfluous  flesh,  and  am  the  bet- 
ter for  it. 

The  physical  experience  varies  in  differ- 
ent cases^  but  to  each  there  comes  at  last  a 


time  when  the  patient  discovers  that  all 
weakness  and  depression  have  vanished,  and 
that  the  fetters  of  the  old  appetites  and  hab- 
its have  fallen  away  from  him,  and  when  he 
steps  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  wilderness 
into  the  full  light  of  day,  and  knows  that 
once  more  he  has  a  man's  strength  to  do  a 
man's  work  among  men.  As  I  stood  in  line. 
I  said  to  Dr.  Keeley :  "  I  am  glad  that  I 
came  at  this  time.  I  think  I  have  hit  one 
of  my  periodical  attacks,  for  I  feel  so  blue 
and  wretched  that  if  I  were  in  New  York  I 
should  yield  and  drink."  "And  the  boy," 
inquired  the  doctor,  looking  searchingly  at 
me,  "you  wouldn't  leave  fiim?"  "Of 
course  not,"  I  said,  "I  do  not  intend  to 
drink,  but  I  thought  it  right  to  tell  you  the 
symptoms."  He  bade  me  wait  until  the 
line  of  patients  had  gone  through  their 
treatment,  then  took  me  into  his  office. 
poured  out  nearly  half  a  tumbler  of  whiskey, 
with  a  little  water  added,  and  said,  "  Drink 
it."  "What  is  it?"  I  asked.  "No  matter." 
was  the  reply,  "drink  it."  I  drank  half  of 
it  and  said,  "  Why,  it's  whiskey."  "  Drink 
it  all,"  said  Dr.  Kreley.  "When  you  need 
whiskey,  I  would  as  readily  give  you  that  as 
anything  else."  I  drank,  went  to  dinner, 
went  walking  in  the  afternoon,  and  never 
thought  of  it  again  until  I  went  back  to  the 
office  at  the  regular  hour.  Nor  did  I  want 
any  more,  nor  want  to  take  the  two-ounce 
bottle  of  whiskey  which  was  handed  me  at 
noon  next  day  with  injunctions  to  take  the 
dose  in  about  twenty  minutes.  That  was 
the  end  of  my  drinking,  and  all  that  has 
passed  my  lips  since  the  31st  day  of  January. 
Formerly  a  drink  of  whiskey  would  have  set 
my  brain  on  fire,  and  in  an  hour's  time  I 
would  have  walked  ten  miles  to  get  the 
second  one,  and  had  it  at  all  hazards. 
When  I  saw  that  it  had  ceased  to  make  me 
its  victim  and  slave,  I  could  have  cried  for 
joy. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  similarly  cursed 
with  the  disease  of  drink  can  know  the  joy 
of  the  moment  in  which  my  cure  came  to 
me  as  a  fact.  I  do  not  believe,  I  know, 
that  I  am  cured,  and  am  satisfied  as  to  its 
permanency.  I  did  not  doubt  twenty  years 
ago  that  I  was  cured  of  the  chills  and  fever; 
I  did  not  doubt,  when  this  last  May  came 
around  with  its  blossoms  of  spring,  that  my 
cure  was  permanent,  and  that  the  appetite 
for  drink  was  eradicted.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  processes,  but  I  know  the  fact. 
Said  Mr.  George  Work,  of  this  city,  who 
was  one  of  my  companions  at  Dwight,  **I 
tell  my  friends  that  all  I  know  about  it  is 
that  I  went  to  Dwight,  and  there  Dr.  Keeley 
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cured  me."  And  as  he  said  this  I  thought 
tincoDSciously  of  the  blind  man  by  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  and  his  reply  to  the  doubters  who 
gathered  around  and  tormented  him.  To 
all  of  us  who  suffered  and  have  been  healed 
it  is  a  resurrection.— ^<7^«  Flavel  Mines 
(^**Felix  Oldboy"\  in  the  North  American 
Review, 


THE  DUCKING  OF  MR.  DICK. 


BY  J. 


L.  HARBOUR. 


A  STRANGER,  looking  on  from  the  back- 
ground, would  have  been  greatly  amused 
to  see  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Rose  Lane  school  when  they 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  new  teacher,  Mr.  Tim- 
othy Dick,  approaching. 

It  was  almost  nine  o'clock  before  he  came, 
and  some  of  the  larger  ones  had  been  saying 
that  they  "  guessed  he  had  been  scared  out.'* 

"  Mebbe  he  won't  be  so  slow  going  away  as 
he  is  getting  here,"  said  Nat  Brace,  a  surly- 
looking,  untidy  boy  about  seventeen  years  old. 

It  was  a  neat  little  new  country  school-house, 
in  the  first  freshness  and  spotlessness  of  snowy 
white  paint.  The  blinds  were  painted  grass 
green,  and  there  were  green  paper  shades  to 
the  windows — ^an  unusual  thing  in  a  country 
school-house  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  luxury  of  blinds  in  the  windows  of  a 
school  house  was  sharply  ridiculed  by  several 
slow-going  people  in  the  district. 

"Next  thing  you  know  they'll  be  puttin' 
down  flowered  carpets  and  sofies  for  them  to 
lop  down  on  that  gits  too  lazy  to  set  up,"  said 
old  Mr.  Joyce. 

"  Laws-a-massy  !*'  said  Mrs.  Jasper,  who  had 
visited  the  new  school-house  with  Mrs.  Joyce  to 
see  how  the  tax  money  was  being  squandered. 
'*  Aint  you  heard  what  all  this  style  is  being  put 
on  for.^" 

"  Of  course  I've  heerd,  Sally  Jasper,  and  it's 
all  nonsense,  as  you'll  see  'fore  you're  six 
months  older.  Now,  the  idear,  Sally  Jasper, 
the  very  idear,  that  the  scholars  air  goin'  to 
behave  any  better  in  a  school-house  all  finished 
up  like  that  than  they  would  in  the  old  house ! 
Just  as  if  white  paint  and  green  shetters  and 
fancy  school  furniture,  and  all  that,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  bov's  moral  natur' ! " 

•*  It's  all  Wesley  Redding's  doings,"  replied 
Mrs.  Jasper.  "He  sticks  up  for  it  that  the 
scholars  air  goin'  to  act  accordin'  to  their  sur- 
roundin's,  and  if  they  have  to  set  in  a  dirty, 
tumble- down  old  school -house,  with  the  plas- 
terin*  half  off'n  the  walls,  the  stove  all  rusted 
out,  and  with  old  benches  for  seats  and  no 
place  to  put  a  cap  or  a  shawl,  exceptin'  to  .^et 
on  'cm— he  says,  Wesley  Redding  does,  that 
boys  and  girls  air  bound  to  be  slip-shod  and 
even  sassy  theirselves !  From  the  day  he  was 
'lected  d'rector  of  the  deestrict  he  fit  for  a  new 
honse;  and  now  we'll  see  how  his  theory 
works." 

The  new  house  stood  on  a  gentle  rise  at  one 


end  of  the  long  Rose  Lane,  a  grassy  rural^ 
thoroughfare,  sweet  with  the  scent  and  bright 
with  the  delicate  pink  of  wild  roses  blooming  in- 
almost  every  fence  corner  in  their  season. 

But  the  roses  had  fallen,  and  the  yellow 
leaves  of  the  bushes  betokened  frost  and  snow 
when  young  Mr.  Timothy  Dick  walked  up  Rose- 
Lane  for  the  first  time,  one  bright  but  slightly 
chilly  October  day. 

When  the  teacher  left  the  Lane  and  walked! 
up  the  well-worn  path  toward  the  school-house,, 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  forty  or  more  boys  and 
girls,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  beheld  for  the  first 
time  a  slightly-built,  smooth  faced  and  very 
trim  young  man,  who  came  walking  up  the 
path,  and  greeted  them  cordially. 

"Good- morning,"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "I 
have  almost  set  you  a  bad  example  by  being 
late  myself  on  the  first  day  of  school,  but  I  have- 
walked  all  the  way  from  my  home  in  Wayne,, 
which  you  know  is  nearly  six  miles  from  here,, 
and  Mr.  Redding  detained  me  for  several 
minutes  when  I  was  passing  his  house.  But 
there  are  still  three  or  four  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock ;  so  no  one  can  really  say  that  I  anv 
late.    Can  he,  my  little  man  ?" 

He  put  his  hand  lightly  on  the  tangled  red 
curls  of  little  Sammy  Pike's  head  as  he  spoke» 
Sammy,  quite  overcome  by  this  unexpected 
attention,  blushed  scarlet  and  lisped  out: 

"  No,  thir." 

"I  am  here  just  in  time  to  open  the  school,*" 
the  teacher  went  on,  "and  we  will  go  right  in 
and  get  to  work." 

He  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  as. 
he  spoke,  and  said,  in  a  pleasant  tone: 

"Well,  well!  What  a  bright,  pretty  schooK 
room !  We  ought  to  make  famous  progress  in 
such  a  room  as  this.  And  we  must  keep  it  just 
as  tidy  as  it  is  now." 

Mr.  Dick  was  a  marked  exception  to  many 
of  the  former  teachers  of  the  school  in  the 
exceeding  tidiness  of  his  appearance. 

Nat  Brace  glanced  contemptuously  toward 
some  of  his  companions  and  whispered,  "  He's 
a  rejf'lar  dude!" 

When  Mr.  Dick  took  out  his  handkerchief,.- 
and  lightly  brushed  the  dust  from  his  polished 
boots  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  trousers  before 
entering  the  house,  Nat  whispered  behind  his. 
hand  to  Bryan  Thayer,  "Just  look  at  Miss- 
Nancy !" 

"Miss  Nancy's "  sense  of  hearing  was  acute. 
He  heard  Nat's  whisper,  but  did  not  show  in 
any  sign  that  he  had  heard  it. 

Mr.  Dick  surprised  the  school  by  making  no- 
threats,  and  laying  down  no  law  to  the  school 
in  his  opening  talk.  This  was  an  unheard  of 
thing  in  the  Rose  Lane  school.  The  surly,  ig- 
norant man  who  had  taught  the  school  during^ 
the  previous  winter  had  brought  with  him  on  the 
first  day  a  lon^,  keen  rod  cut  from  a  hickory 
sapling.  Marching  defiantly  into  the  old  school- 
house,  this  teacher  had  given  the  desk  sev- 
eral resounding  whacks  with  the  rod,  and  had 
said : 

"  Now  that's  what  you'll  all  get  if  you  don't 
mind  your  books  and  be  good.  No  whispering,, 
no  sticking  pins  into  each  other,  nothing  but  to- 
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^tudy  and  behave  yourselves!  Mind  that,  or 
you'll  get  this  rod  on  your  backs  !** 

A  new  order  of  things  seemed  to  be  coming 
-in  with  the  new  school  house  and  this  trim,  gen- 
tle-voiced young  teacher. 

•'  I  know  his  game/'  said  Bryan  Thayer  to 
several  of  the  large  boys  during  the  first  recess. 
"**  He's  going  to  try  the  soft-soldering  game  on 
lis." 

"  His  nice  little  meachin*,  cityfied  ways  may 
-work  with  the  girls  and  the  small  boys,  but  they 
won't  go  down  with  me,"  said  Nat  Brace.  "  It 
takes  muscle  to  fetch  me  to  terms." 

"  Muscle !"  said  Phineas  Joyce,  derisively. 
**  All  the  muscle  he's  got  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.'^ 

"  Well,  he'd  better  get  some  up  before  the 
-first  snow  comes,  or  some  of  the  ten-year  old 
boys  will  wash  his  face  for  him,"  said  Nat. 

"  Yes,  and  you  might  get  your  own  face 
washed  about  that  time,  Nat  Brace,"  said  Sally 
Redding.  "  You  boys  will  see  what  you'll  get 
yet.  He  isn't  afraid  of  you,  and  I  know  it. 
Anyway,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  if 
you  go  to  making  trouble  after  the  gentlemanly 
way  he's  treated  us,  and  when  we  have  such  a 
lovely  new  school-house." 

A  shout  of  derision  greeted  this  speech. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  going  to  do,  boys," 
-said  Nat  Brace ;  "  I'm  going  to  find  out  what 
he's  good  for.  I'll  haul  out  my  jack-knife  and 
-go  to  whittlin'  the  new  desk  right  in  school,  and 
-see  what  he  does!" 

Ten  minutes  after  the  school  was  called  to 
order,  Mr.  Dick,  who  was  sitting  at  his  desk 
with  a  first  reader  class  before  him,  tapped  the 
-floor  lightly  with  his  foot  and  said,  pleasantly  : 

"  This  won't  do,  this  won't  do  at  all !  Whit- 
tling these  new  desks  I  That  cannot  be  per- 
mitted.   What's  your  name,  sir?" 

His  hand  was  extended  toward  Nat  Brace. 
There  was  no  anger  in  his  tones. 

"  Nat  Brace!"  the  boy  called  out  doggedly. 

The  teacher  stopped  at  Nat's  desk,  and  held 
•out  his  hand. 

"Well,  Nat."  he  said,  "you  may  give  me 
your  knife  for  the  present,  and  you  may  pay  the 
school  committee  for  the  damage  you  have 
•done  to  the  property  of  the  district." 

Never  in  all  his  unruly,  rebellious  career  had 
"Nat  Brace  been  approached  in  this  cool  man- 
ner. Never  had  a  teacher  taken  up  one  of 
'Nat's  gauntlets  with  a  smile,  and  no  trace  of 
furious  anger ;  and  Mr.  Dick's  smile  won  from 
'Nat  a  half-dazed,  half-ashamed  sort  of  an 
obedience  before  the  boy  really  knew  that  he 
was  obeying. 

The  large  boys  attended  school  irregularly  at 
-first.  Farm  duties  kept  them  at  home ;  but  by 
the  first  of  December  all  had  begun  to  come 
•every  day. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Dick  had  won  the  respect 
^nd  even  the  affection  of  the  other  pupils.  It 
had  also  been  proved  that  Mr.  Redding's 
theory  was  not  groundless.  Visitors  to  the 
school  not  only  remarked  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  room,  the  desks  and  pupils,  but  perceived 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  children's  man- 
meis. 

There  was  hardly  a  sign  of  rebellion  on  the 


part  of  the  pupils  until  Phineas  Joyce,  Nat 
Brace,  Bryan  Thayer  and  Hiram  Beal  began  to 
attend  regularly.  These  four  large  boys  had 
had  the  unenviable  honor  of  barring  out,  duck- 
ing and  in  other  ways  defying  and  maltreating 
half  of  the  teachers  who  had  tried  to  teach  the 
Rose  Lane  school  during  the  past  four  years. 

These  four  boys  walked  to  school  together 
one  frosty  morning  in  November.  They  in- 
tended to  go  to  school  regularly  now,  and  it 
was  the  first  day  they  had  all  been  in  atten- 
dance. 

They  felt  that  it  was  a  fitting  time  to  "  let 
little  Miss  Nancy  know  who  was  boss." 

Various  methods  of  imparting  this  information 
to  Mr.  Dick  were  discussed.  Just  as  they  came 
to  Lowrie's  Pond,  Nat  Brace  struck  the  palms 
of  his  hands  together,  and  said,  gleefully  : 

"1  have  It,  boys;  let's  give  him  a  ducking! 
The  water's  ice  cold  now,  and  I  tell  you  it 
would  take  the  starch  right  out  of  him  to  souse 
him  under  a  few  times." 

"Yes,  and  it'd  stop  all  this  talk  about  their 
having  got  a  teacher  at  last  who  could  keep  us 
in  tow,"  said  Hiram  Beal.  "  I'm  in  for  the 
ducking." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  am,  too,"  said  Phin  Joyce ; 
"  only  I  thought  we'd  kind  o'  cut  up  a  few  of 
our  little  didos  first,  and  sort  o'  rasp  him  up 
'fore  we  barred  him  out  or  ducked  him,  or  tried 
anything  like  that." 

"Oh,  let's  do  it  today!"  cried  Nat  Brace. 
"  Strike  while  the  iron's  hot,  says  I." 

"  While  the  water's  cold,  you'd  better  say," 
said  Phineas.  "  He'll  want  something  hot  l^er 
on." 

"  Let's  grab  him  at  recess  time  this  momiDe. 
and  walk  him  over  here  to  the  pond  and  pitoi 
him  in." 

"  All  right— say  we  do !" 

The  pond,  which  was  a  large  one,  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
school- house.  The  water  was  six  feet  deep  at 
the  very  bank  of  a  point  nearest  the  house,  and 
this  was  the  place  chosen  by  the  boys  for  the 
ducking  of  the  poor,  unsuspecting  Mr.  Dick. 

He  was  standing  on  the  platform  watchii^ 
some  of  the  boys  playing  leap-frog,  when  Bryan 
Thayer  stepped  up  and  said,  with  a  leer : 

"  We  want  you,  Mister !" 

"You  want  me?" 

"  Yes,  we  do.    You  come  along  with  us." 

Mr.  Dick's  face  flushed  at  the  boy's  insolent 
tone  and  manner,  but  his  voice  was  steady  as  he 
asked,  "  What  do  you  want  of  me  ?" 

"  You  come  along  and  you'll  find  out,"  said 
Bryan,  and  Nat  Brace  called  out,  jeeringly  : 

"  We  might  as  well  tell  you  right  now  that 
we're  going  to  duck  you !" 

"Duck  me?" 

"  Yes  sir;  we're  going  to  pitch  you  into  Low- 
rie's Pond,  yonder. ' 

"  Oh,  you  are  ?"    said  Mr.  Dick.     He  was 

Eale  instead  of  crimson  now,  and  his  eyes  shone, 
ut  his  voice  was  steady. 
"  Yes,  we  air  ?"  said'  Phineas  Joyce.    "  And 
if  you  don't  come  along  peaceably,  we'll  fetch 
you.    We  mean  business !" 
Mr.  Dick  glanced  at  the  boys  in  silence  for  a 
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moment.  The  other  pupils  had  gathered 
around,  breathless  with  excitement.  Some  of  the 
^Is  began  to  cry.  Little  Sammy  Pike,  who  had 
fust  been  saying  that  he  *'jutht  loved  Mithter 
Dick."  ran  and  hid  in  the  woodshed,  weeping. 

Sally  Redding  was  aflame  with  indignation. 

"Shame  on  you!*'  she  cried,  pointing  her 
finger  scornfully  at  the  four  boys.  "  You*re  a 
pack  of  great  cowardly  bullies — that's  what  you 
are!  You're  four  to  one,  and  you've  waited 
until  there  were  four  of  you,  because  you  didn't 
dare  touch  the  teacher  single-handed.  Don't 
you  go  a  step,  Mr.  Dick.  We  girls  will  flght 
for  you !" 

She  interposed  her  small,  slender  self  between 
the  teacher  and  his  assailants,  and  stood  there 
with  clenched  fists  and  flashing  eyes. 

The  boys  sneered  and  jeered,  silthough  some 
of  them  had  the  grace  to  wince  and  flush  at 
Sally's  truthful  words.  But  Mr.  Dick  laid  his 
hand  lightly  on  Sally's  shoulder  and  said,  with 
a  smile : 

"  You  are  a  real  little  Trojan  maiden,  but  I 
cannot  have  you  waging  war  for  me.  I  think 
It  best  to  yield  gracemlly,  if  I  must  yield.  Now 
I  will  go  with  you,  boys,  but  don't  you  lay  a 
liand  on  me  to  force  me  into  going.  I  will  go 
quietly  along  without  giving  you  that  trouble." 

He  started  forward. 

"Don't  ye  try  to  run  away,"  said  Phineas 
Joyce,  "  for  we  can  outrun  ye  any  day." 

"  I  run  away  from  you !"  said  the  teacher,  in 
ft  voice  and  with  a  look  that  made  Phineas  turn 
scarlet  and  hang  back  to  escape  that  strange, 
contemptuous,  searching  look  in  the  teacher's 
«yes.  The  cowardly  boy  would  have  fled  had 
lie  been  alone. 

With  the  exception  of  Sammy  Pike,  who, 
peeping  from  between  the  cracks  in  the  wood- 
shed, wept  aloud,  the  whole  school  followed  the 
teacher  and  the  boys  to  the  pond,  many  of  the 
smaller  children  trembling  and  sobbing. 

"You  will  kindly  allow  me  to  take  off  my 
coat,  that  I  may  have  at  least  one  dry  garment 
to  put  on  when  I  come  out  ?"  said  Mr.  Dick, 
when  they  stood  on  the  very  edge  of  the  bank 
<of  the  pond. 

"Oflf  with  it,  then,"  said  Hiram  Beal. 

The  other  pupils  had  fallen  back,  and  the 
teacher  and  the  four  boys  stood  alone  on  the 
t»ank. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Dick,  gently,  as  he 
threw  ofT  the  coat,  took  a  long  breath,  stood 
•erect,  and  added ; 

"  Now  I  am  ready." 

A  strange  thing  happened  then.  The  chil- 
dren saw  it  with  staring,  wondering  eyes  and 
speechless  lips. 

Bryan  Thayer  and  Nat  Brace  had  been  stand- 
ing directly  in  front  of  Mr.  Dick.  Now,  with  the 
word  "  ready,"  came  two  dull,  striking  sounds, 
and  Nat  and  Bryan  went  reeling  and  yelling 
iMtckward  into  the  water ! 

Hiram  Beal  stood  at  the  teacher's  right.  Mr. 
Dick  turned  suddenly :  his  right  arm  shot  out 
swtltly  in  his  white  shirt-sleeve,  and  the  admir- 
ing; small  boys  saw  the  muscle  swell  and  rise  as 
Huam  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  dragged  to 
the  pond  and  rolled  in  by  the  teacher. 


Phineas  Joyce  turned  to  run  away,  but  Sally 
Redding  clung  to  his  coat-tail  as  he  passed  her 
and  held  him  back. 

He  would  have  struck  her,  but  Mr.  Dick  had 
him  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  back,  while 
he  cried : 

"Oh,  please  don't,  teacher!  It's  all  Nat 
Brace's  fault?  He  put  us  up  to  it.  I — I — 
0-0  h!" 

In  went  Phineas  with  a  mighty  splash. 

Nat  and  Bryan  were  climbing  up  the  steep 
bank,  six  feet  high  here,  with  chattering  teeth, 
but  Mr.  Dick  sent  them  both  back  into  the  water. 
Then  he  said,  "  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  the 
last  exhibition  I  shall  have  to  make  of  my  mus- 
cular ability  in  any  way.  You  boys  may  come 
out  of  the  water  and  go  home  and  get  some  dry 
clothes." 

The  memory  of  this  lesson,  coupled  with 
something  Phineas  Joyce  read  a  day  or  two 
afterward  in  a  Wayne  paper  and  told  to  his 
comrades,  greatly  increased  their  respect  and 
admiration  for  Mr.  Dick. 

Phineas  had  read  that  at  a  certain  athletic  ex- 
hibition recently  given  in  Wayne,  Mr.  Timothy 
Dick  had  carried  off  all  the  honors,  and  that  he 
had  won  the  victory  in  a  hotly-contested  boat 
race. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  boys  came  to  ad- 
mire and  respect  Mr.  Dick  for  other  reasons 
than  his  unexpected  and  superior  muscular 
powers.  His  coming  to  Rose  Lane  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  and  vastly  better  epoch  in 
the  history  of  that  school. —  Youth' i  Companion. 
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KEEP  still.  When  trouble  is  brewing, 
keep  still.  When  slander  is  getting 
upon  its  legs,  keep  still.  When  your  feel- 
ings are  hurt,  keep  still,  till  you  recover 
from  your  excitement  at  any  rate.  Things 
look  differently  through  an  unagitated  eye. 
In  a  commotion  once  I  wrote  a  letter  and 
sent  it,  and  wished  I  had  not.  In  my  later 
years  I  had  another  commotion,  and  wrote 
a  long  letter ;  but  life  had  rubbed  a  little 
sense  into  me,  and  I  kept  that  letter  in  my 
pocket  against  the  day  when  I  could  look  it 
over  without  agitation  and  without  tears.  I 
was  glad  I  did.  Less  and  less  it  seemed 
necessary  to  send  it.  I  was  not  sure  it 
would  do  any  hurt,  but  in  my  doubtfulness 
I  learned  reticence,  and  eventually  it  was 
destroyed.  Time  works  wonders.  Wait  till 
you  can  speak  calmly,  and  then  you  will  not 
need  to  speak,  may  be.  Silence  is  the  most 
massive  thing  conceivable  sometimes.  It 
is  strength  in  its  very  grandeur.  It  is  like  a 
regiment  ordered  to  stand  still  in  the  mad 
fury  of  battle.  To  plunge  in  were  twice  as 
easy.  The  tongue  has  unsettled  more  min- 
isters than  small  salaries  ever  did,  or  lack  of 
ability — Dr.  Burton. 
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A  MODEL  SCHOOL  HOUSE.* 


APPURTENANCES  FOR  AN  UNGRADED  SCHOOL. 


WHEN  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in 
our  country — the  men  who  have  led  and  are 
leading  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  in  law, 
theology  and  other  pursuits — were  country 
boys,  well  may  we  stop  to  consider  what  the 
country  school-house  should  be;  for  there  is 
where  our  future  Presidents,  statesmen  and 
men  and  women  who  are  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front in  every  walk  in  life  are  to  receive 
their  early  training.  Have  you  ever  stopped 
to  think  that  nearly  every  man  who  has  risen 
to  fame  in  our  country  within  our  recollec- 
tion has  risen  from  an  obscure  country  boy  ? 
As  you  well  know,  such  men  as  Lincoln, 
Grant,  Garfield  and  a  host  of  other  eminent 
men  were  poor  country  lads  and  received 
nearly  all  their  early  training  in  country 
school-houses,  and  many  of  them  not  model 
houses  at  that. 

In  discussing  this  subject  we  must  not 
only  consider  the  building  itself,  but  the  sit- 
uation and  location,  the  grounds,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  furniture,  etc.,  etc.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  a  school- house 
should  be,  as  near  as  possible,  centrally  lo- 
cated in  the  district  it  is  intended  to  accom- 
modate. The  situation  should  be  a  health- 
ful one  and  one  in  which  there  could  be  a 
good  drainage.  Not  situated  by  some  low 
marsh  or  stagnant  pool,  neither  should  the 
house  be  built  right  along  the  roadside  as 
some  of  our  houses  are.  The  grounds  should 
be  ample  in  size,  as  large  as  the  proverbial 
penuriousness  of  the  taxpayers  will  possibly 
allow — certainly  not  less  than  half  an  acre 
in  extent.  Yet,  how  many  school  grounds 
in  Bucks  county  measure  half  an  acre?  It 
seems  strange  that  our  forefathers  took  no 
more  thought  for  the  welfare  of  our  boys 
and  girls  when  they  located  our  school- 
houses. 

The  township  owns  six  school  properties 
in  Falls,  and  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
attached  to  any  one  of  them  to  allow  even 
th^  small  boys  to  play  a  vigorous  game  of 
base  ball  in,  without  trespassing  upon  the 
neighboring  properties.  One  is  situated  at 
the  forks  of  the  roads  and  right  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  without  any  yard  at  all. 
Another  is  upon  a  narrow  strip  of  land  lying 
between  the  turnpike  and  a  creek,  and  the 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  School  Directors'  Con- 
vention at  Doylestown,  May  26th,  1891,  by  Dr.  J.  N. 
Richards,  of  Falls,  Bucks  county,  Pa. 


Others  a  little  better.  These  grounds,  I  take 
it,  should  be  neatly  and  substantially  fenced 
and  not  allowed  to  be  used  as  dumping 
grounds  by  the  neighbors  for  their  rubbish, 
but  should  be  decently  kept  as  play  grounds 
for  the  children,  wherein  they  could  develop- 
their  muscles,  expand  their  chests  and  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  God's  pure  air  and 
sunshine.  As  many  of  you  know  from  past 
experience,  nothing  so  galls  a  vigorous,  push- 
ing boy  a^  too  little  room  to  spread  himself 
in.  So  I  say,  give  the  children  plenty  of 
room  or  they  will  break  over  the  bounds 
and  make  room  for  themselves. 

The  building  itself  should  be  a  substantial 
one  and  possess  some  architectural  t>eauty. 
In  my  humble  opinion  the  best  material  is 
stone.  A  stone  house  if  well  built  is  neat 
and  almost  everlasting,  costing  less  for  re- 
pairs than  any  other,  and  if  well  studded  ofiT 
from  the  wall  before  plastering,  is  dry,  cool 
in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  All  school 
houses  I  think  should  have  a  suitable  cellar 
for  the  storing  of  fuel  in,  and  perhaps  in 
some  localities  to  accommodate  the  heating 
apparatus.  It  of  course  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  pupils  wha 
are  likely  to  attend  without  crowding.  The 
ceiling  should  not  be  less  than  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  it  and  the  side  walls  should  be 
of  hard  mortar  finish  and  be  white-washed 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  sides  perhaps 
would  be  better  by  being  wainscoted  for  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  from  the  floor. 
All  the  available  space  within  reach  of  the 
children  should  be  occupied  by  good  black- 
board surface,  and  for  this  I  would  most 
certainly  recommend  slate.  It  is  economi- 
cal, durable,  and  as  near  faultless  as  is  pos- 
sible. The  flooring  should  be  of  the  very 
best  quality,  either  heart-pine  or  oak. 
Here  as  in  many  other  places  it  is  economy 
to  use  the  very  best  to  be  had.  It  is  well 
that  the  house  have  a  vestibule  or  ante- room. 
This  prevents  the  ingress  of  disagreeable 
draughts  in  severe  weather,  and  is  a  good 
place  for  the  children  to  leave  some  of  their 
surplus  mud.  The  windows  should  be  in  the 
sides,  and  should  occupy  at  least  one^fifth 
as  much  space  as  the  floor.  They  should  be 
provided  with  suitable  shades  to  obscure  the 
bright  glare  of  the  sunshine,  which  should  not 
be  used  as  they  are  in  many  of  our  homes 
to  shut  out  the  sunlight. 

Now,  as  to  the  system  of  ventilation. 
There  have  been  many  plans  proposed,  a 
few  of  them  excellent,  several  of  them  com-  . 
plicated  and  expensive.  Of  course  we  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  very  important  matter,  but 
when  some  of  us  who  have  lived  along  the 
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line  of  our  new  railroads  during  their  con- 
struction and  have  seen  forty  or  fifty  Italians 
or  Hungarians  crowded  into  a  small  house, 
not  large  enough  for  one-tenth  of  that  num- 
ber to  live  decently  in,  and  existing  upon  a 
fare  that  would  or  should  turn  the  stomach 
of  the  strongest  man  here,  and  yet  fur  all 
that  enjoying  good  health — I  say,  when  we 
have  seen  all  this  we  perhaps  would  not  de- 
serve very  severe  censure  if  we  lost  some  of 
our  faith  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  pure 
air.  But  I  take  such  examples  as  these  as 
but  demonstrations  of  the  fact  that  some 
folks  are  hard  to  kill.  Were  I  to  plan  a 
country  school  house  I  would  have  the  ven- 
tilating apparatus  something  like  this:  An 
air  flue  alongside  of  or  within  the  smoke 
ilue,  with  the  inner  opening  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ceiling.  A  cold  air  pipe  to  con- 
•duct  pure  air  from  the  outside  opening  un- 
<ier  or  in  front  of  the  stove.  One  or  more 
of  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
upper  sash  double — that  is,  one  on  the  out 
^ide  and  one  inside,  the  outer  one  an  inch 
short  at  the  bottom  and  the  inner  one  an 
inch  short  at  the  top.  A  plan  of  this  kind 
would  be  comparatively  inexpensive,  be 
4ilways  in  working  order,  and  provide  a  free 
interchange  of  air,  without  any  unpleasant 
or  dangerous  draughts. 

Next  we  come  to  the  heating  apparatus. 
The  lately  improved  steam  heaters  come  as 
near  perfection  as  anything  yet  invented 
perhaps  for  our  dwelling  houses,  and  are  very 
nearly  automatic,  but  where  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  teacher  to  care  for  the  fire  I 
fear  they  would  not  be  exactly  the  thing  for 
our  country  school  houses.  We  are  then 
•compelled  to  fall  back  on  the  stove,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  heat  the  whole 
room,  and  should  have  a  reservoir  of  water 
on  top  to  prevent  the  excessive  dryness  of 
the  air.  Of  course  the  seats  near  the  stove 
are  likely  to  be  uncomfortably  hot,  but  this 
•can  be  overcome  in  a  measure  by  a  suitable 
screen  or  fender.  The  best  thing  of  this 
•kind  I  have  seen  is  a  circular  fender  of  heavy 
tin  or  sheet  iron  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  large  enough  to  encircle  the  stove. 
This  is  nicely  balanced  upon  weights  and 
f>ulleys  so  that  it  can  be  raised  and  lowered 
easily. 

As  to  the  furniture,  I  consider  there  is  no 
one  style  that  is  perfect.  All  the  modern 
ones  are  good,  but  none  faultless.  The 
seats  should  not  be  crowded  too  closely  to- 
gether, yet  close  enough  to  allow  the  pupil 
to  sit  upright  while  at  work.  Another  im- 
portant matter  is  not  to  have  the  seats  too 
Siigh  for  the  little  fellows  to  reach  the  floor 


with  their  feet  easily.  To  compel  a  small 
child  to  sit  two  or  three  hours  with  his  feet 
dangling  in  the  air  is  barbarous,  and  will  re- 
sult in  anterior  curvature  of  the  upper  leg  if 
nothing  worse.  Where  the  seats  are  too 
high,  each  pupil,  unable  to  reach  the  floor, 
should  have  a  suitable  stool  to  rest  his  feet 
upon.  One  of  the  most  serious  faults  with 
the  modern  desk  is  that  the  base  or  feet  are 
not  broad  enough  to  secure  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  the  floor.  Instead  of  being  but  two 
or  three  inches  in  width,  they  should  be  at 
least  a  foot,  or  have  a  brace  extending  from 
above  to  the  floor.  With  the  present  ar- 
rangement, after  a  few  years'  wear  the  desks 
get  to  see-sawing,  which  the  vigorous  boy 
manages  to  further  develop,  and  soon  they 
need  a  general  overhauling  for  repairs. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  suitable  desk, 
especially  an  easy  chair.  The  aisles  should 
be  covered  with  strips  of  durable  matting. 
This  would  prevent  a  great  amount  of  noise 
during  the  changing  of  the  classes  and  at 
other  times.  These  strips  could  be  easily 
removed,  cleaned  and  replaced. 

I  have  in  my  feeble  way  tried  to  give  you 
my  idea  of  a  model  country  school  house 
and  its  appurtenances — ^striving  to  give 
something  practicable  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  country  school  district. 
This  description  I  am  well  aware  is  quite 
imperfect,  being  compelled  under  circum- 
stances beyond  my  control  to  prepare  it 
hurriedly.  With  all  its  imperfections,  how- 
ever, I  submit  it  to  your  consideration  and 
invite  your  criticism. 


HICKOK  AND  HIGBEE. 


Messrs.  Editors  :  I  have  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Memorial  Volume  of  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  that  remarkable  man,  El- 
nathan  Eiisha  Higbee,  under  whom  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  be  a  pupil  during  one 
year  of  school  life.  I  have  seen  many  teach-, 
ers,  but  he  was  the  best  I  have  ever  known. 
Books  were  of  little  account  to  him  in  the 
class-room.  It  was  the  subject  that  he 
taught,  not  the  text-book.  He  gave  me  the 
key  to  geometry  by  a  single  demonstration. 
I  had  studied  the  book  for  a  year  or  more, 
as  the  average  boy  does,  getting  but  little 
until  he  flashed  light  upon  it.  Then  my 
eyes  were  opened,  and  it  was  afterwards  but 
simple  common  sense.  His  arm  was  on  my 
shoulders  as  he  talked,  and  my  arm  was 
around  him  before  he  had  ended — and  he 
seemed  to  like  it,  too.  He  used  to  say  that 
when  he  was  a  little  fellow  and  algebra  was 
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a^  blind  maze  to  him — though  he  was  doing 
the  problems  and  getting  the  answers — the 
meaning  of  it  came  to  him  as  lightning  one 
day  upon  the  playground,  and  ever  after 
the  work  was  easy  and  interesting.  It  was 
so  with  me  in  geometry ;  but  it  came  to  me 
in  class-room  when  he  was  at  the  black- 
boardy  and  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse 
of  the  right-angled  triangle  was  the  theorem 
in  hand. 

He  had  a  habit  of  using  Greek  and  Latin, 
as  if  he  thought  in  those  languages,  some- 
times in  ordijiary  conversational  tones,  at 
others  when  on  (ire  with  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm. The  explanation  would  be  clear 
enough  for  us  in  English,  for  he  knew^  if 
anybody,  the  weight  and  force  of  English 
words;  but  he  did  not  seem  content,  for 
himself,  unless  his  thought  had  taken  the 
best  form  of  expression  within  his  power  to 
give  it — always  without  the  least  appearance 
of  pedantry  and  simply  because  he  could  not 
help  it.  Indeed,  this  habit  often  suggested 
not  so  much  thought  as  impulse.  The  way 
he  would  at  times  shower  work  on  the  black- 
board  in  his  small,  clear,  unique  characters, 
was  a  sight  for  ordinary  people  I  They 
could  never  forget  it. 

He  was  indeed,  the  most  enjoyable 
teacher  and  the  most  unassuming  of  men — 
always  the  Master,  yet  with  no  show  of  au- 
thority. God  bless  him  I  wherever  he  may 
be,  for  he  has  blessed  his  tens  of  thousands. 
His  life-work  is  done.  But  he  has  left  the 
standard  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in 
Pennsylvania  higher  than  he  found  it. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  large  size,  but  he 
seemed  always  alert  and  strong.  The  spirit- 
ual force  that  was  constantly  emanating 
from  him  was  his  strongest  characteristic. 
He  had  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence  over 
his  pupils,  over  his  hearers — over  all,  indeed 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact — but  it  was 
largely  the  magnetism  of  a  quick  brain,  a 
ready  sympathy,  and  a  generous  soul.  He 
was  a  great,  simple,  sincere,  warm  hearted 
man.  What  wonder  that  we  loved  him! 
And  now  that  he  is  gone,  what  wonder  that 
we  revere  his  sacred  memory  ! 

The  only  men  that  I  have  seen  who  have 
reminded  me  of  Dr.  Higbee,  have  been 
Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershing,  whom  I  once 
heard  speak  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  and  Hon.  H. 
C.  Hickok,  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
stniction.  The  latter  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  hear  when  a  student  at  Millersville 
some  thirty-four  years  ago.  He  made  two 
visits  to  the  school,  one  with  Hon.  An- 
drew G.  Curtin  (afterwards  War  Governor 


of  Pennsylvania)  whose  Deputy  Superioten*- 
dent  of  Education  he  was  at  that  time,  if  £ 
am  not  in  error;  and  again  with  Governor 
James  Pollock,  who  had  appointed  him  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  after 
the  creation  of  that  office.  This  second 
visit  was  at  a  Harvest  Home  celebration, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  increase  sub- 
scription to  the  caipital  stock  of  the  school 
and  to  secure  its  acceptance,  under  the  law^ 
recently  enacted,  as  the  first  Sute  Normal* 
School  in  Pennsylvania. 

On  each  occasion,  Mr.  Hickok  made  thr 
speech  of  the  day.     He  stood  as  the  gifted 
exponent  of  the  new  educational  policy  of 
the  State,  and  seemed  the  eloquent  cham- 
pion of  all  truth  and  right  in  his  argument 
for  universal  education.     The  sparks  flew 
when  he  was  on  the  platform.     I  can  never 
forget  the  electric  effect  of  these  speeches. 
He  expounded  the  law  with  the  zeal  of  St 
Paul,  made  its  necessity  and  application  ap- 
parent to  all,  and  inspired  others  with  his 
own  warm  enthusiasm.     He  was  recognized 
by  everybody  in  those  days  as  the  officiali 
head  and  front  of  the  cause  in  Pennsylva- 
nia.    The  intellectual  acumen  of  the  mani 
would  be  noted,  and  his  moral  force  felt,  in 
any  assembly  or  in  defense  of  any  cause  he 
were  to  espouse.     There  was  much  about 
him  that  suggested  Dr.  Higbee,  and  I  have- 
since  then  tdways  thought  of  these  two  men 
together.     Neither  of  them  was  a  man  of 
large    size;    each    had    a    close-set,  firm^ 
tightly-built  frame,  a  large  head,  with  clear 
ringing  voice  and  piercing  eye  that  seemed 
to  look  right  through  things.     And  some- 
how each  of  them  has  always  impressed  me 
as  an  honest  man — in  whose  integrity  I  must 
believe.  r.  c.  p. 


"A  BRAVE  BATTERY." 

FOUR  years  ago — it  does  not  seem  so  long,, 
but  the  date  of  the  newspaper  lying  be- 
fore us  is  very  plain — we  chanced  upon  the 
record  of  "A  Brave  Battery,"  as  the  story 
of  thrilling  interest  was  entitled.  It  was 
written  by  Capt.  Wm.  McClelland,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  was  the  last  commanding  officer 
of  the  battery,  and  is  one  of  a  series  of 
sketches  contributed  to  The  Timrs,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, by  men  who  had  done  heroic  work 
in  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion.  It  told  of 
the  service  rendered  by  Cooper's  celebrated 
battery  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  which 
it  is  claimed  in  a  Century  article  upon  the- 
casualties  in  both  the  Union  and  Confed- 
erate armies,   ''lost  more  men  than  any- 
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other  battery  in  the  Northern  army."  The 
sketch  was  of  especial  interest  to  us,  from 
the  fact  that  an  old  friend  in  the  School 
Department  had  prominent  mention  as  a 
member  of  this  well-known  organization. 

We  laid  the  article  aside,  intending  to  use 
part  of  it  at  an  early  day,  but  could  not  put 
our  hand  upon  it  when  wanted  ;  and  so  it 
passed  out  of  mind  for  a  time.  A  few 
weeks  since  a  pamphlet  copy  of  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Deputy  Superintendent 
John  Q.  Stewart,  at  the  twenty-seventh  an- 
nual reunion  of  the  Association  of  Battery 
B,  First  Artillery,  Pennsylvania  Reserve 
Corps,  at  Mount  Jackson,  Lawrence  county, 
on  Monday,  June  8,  1891,  came  to  our  no- 
tice, and  at  once  recalled  the  old  newspa- 
per. We  have  hunted  up  the  article  and 
shall  surprise  Mr.  Stewart  here  with  '^  hon- 
orable mention,"  when  he  least  expects  it. 
It  is  mainly  a  graphic  sketch  of  how  the 
brave  boys  of  Battery  B  handled  not  only 
their  own  guns,  but  also  those  captured 
from  the  enemy,  in  the  last  days  of  the  war 
near  Petersburg,  and  will  be  thought  none 
too  long,  even  in  these  columns,  by  those 
whose  hearts  thrilled  to  tales  of  heroic  valor 
in  a  time  that  is  fast  becoming  for  us  all 
"the  brave  days  of  old."  Capt.  McClel- 
land writes : 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1861,  nine  days  after  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  village  of 
Mount  Jackson,  Lawrence  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  number  of  young  men  formed  them- 
selves into  a  military  company.  The  quota  of 
the  State  was  quickly  filled,  before  our  services 
were  accepted.  The  company  was  at  once  re- 
organiied  for  the  three  years*  service.  It 
adopted  the  name  of  the  "  Mount  Jackson 
Guards.'*  The  second  day  after  the  first  Bull  Run 
the  company  left  Camp  Wright  for  Camp 
Curtin,  Harrisburg.  where  it  became  Battery  B, 
of  First  Artillery  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves. The  battery  participated  in  every  im- 
portant engagement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
from  Drainesville  to  the  capture  of  Petersburg. 

Its  first  captain  was  Henry  T.  Dan  forth  ; 
Isaac  A.  Nesbit  was  first  and  James  S.  Fuller- 
ton  second  lieutenant.  Captain  Danforth  had 
been  in  Bragg's  Battery  in  the  Mexican  war. 
Subsequently  he  re -enlisted  in  the  cavalry,  and 
was  with  Albert  Sydney  Johnston  on  the  fron- 
tier. His  preference  \ox  the  artillery  arm  of 
the  service  resuhed  in  our  being  accepted  as 
above.  He  was  promoted  successively  to  junior 
major  and  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  regiment. 
Later  he  resigned  the  latter  position  and  was 
about  to  enlist  with  us  as  a  private,  saying  he 
"  could  stand  guard,  harness  a  team,  or  ram  a 
cartridge  with  the  next  one,"  but  we  elected  him 
and  Governor  Curtin  commissioned  him  junior 
second  lieutenant  to  fill  an  "  original  vacancy.** 
He  was  killed  at  the  batde  of  New  Market 
Cross  Roads,  June  30,  1862.     His  successor  as 


captain,  James  Harvey  Cooper,  now  a  resident 
of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  had  been  first  sergeant  and 
second  lieutenant.  Captain  Cooper  was  one  of 
the  bravest  men  in  either  army,  and  was  also 
acknowledged  one  of  the  best  battery  command- 
ers, if  not  the  best,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  latter  was  the  estimate  of  him  by  both  Gen- 
eral Reynolds  and  General  Meade.  It  may  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  first  service  of  these  two- 
distinguished  Pennsylvania  soldiers  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  also  General  Ord,  was 
as  brigade  commanders  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves — the  pride  of  the  Keystone  State — 
then  commanded  by  General  George  A.  McCall. 
Both  Reynolds  and  Meade  in  turn,  and  in  the 
order  named,  commanded  that  grand  old  divi- 
sion, from  which  they  were  promoted  to  more 
enlarged  commands,  General  Ord  having  been 
promoted  and  assigned  to  a  higher  command 
soon  after  his  victory  at  Drainesville,  December 
20,  1861. 

The  original  members  of  the  battery  who  had 
not  re- en  listed,  were  honorablv  discharged  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment,  after 
the  battle  of  Bethesda  Church,  in  June,  1864. 
By  the  addition  of  recruits  and  details  from 
other  organizations,  the  complement  of  a  six- 
gun  battery,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men^ 
was  kept  up.  Captain  Cooper  was  honorably 
mustered  out  August  8. 1864,  having  served  two 
months  beyond  the  time  for  which  he  had  en- 
listed. He  had  served  longer  as  a  captain  of 
light  artillery  than  any  other  man  in  either  army. 
He  had  been  commissioned  major  of  the  regi- 
ment by  Governor  Curtin,  but  being  averse  to 
leaving  his  men,  he  declined  to  be  mustered  as 
such.    ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 

At  the  time  of  which  I  now  write,  April  2^ 
1865,  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  battery 
were:  First  lieutenants,  Thomas  C.  Rice  and 
James  A.  Gardner ;  second  lieutenants,  James 
M.  Pennypacker  and  John  H.  Gealey.  With- 
out disparagement  of  any  other  organization  in 
the  service,  I  want  to  say  that  from  first  to  last 
none  contained  better  soldiers  nor  men  more 
faithful  to  duty  at  all  times,  and  I  feel  I  would 
be  untrue  to  these  men  if  I  did  not.  even  at  this 
late  day.  give  publicity  to  what  they  did  at  the 
time  referred  to.  Our  service,  as  stated,  was 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the  First  and 
Fifth  Corps.  Coming  directly  to  the  Petersburg: 
campaign,  we  first  saw  the  church  spires  of  that 
city  a  little  before  noon  of  June  17,  1864.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year  and  until  the 
capture  of  Petersburg,  our  movements  were 
within  a  somewhat  limited  territory.  The 
enemy*s  line  had  also  been  weakened  to- 
counteract  Sheridan  *s  flank  movement.  Or- 
ders had  been  issued  that  only  five  four-gun 
batteries  should  accompany  each  corps  to  the 
left ;  that  the  batteries  then  in  position  on  the 
main  line  should  remain  and  to  be  subject  to> 
the  orders  of  General  John  C.  Tidball.  chief  of 
artillery,  Ninth  Corps.  Battery  B  had  six  guns 
and  was  also  in  position. 

All  day  of  Saturday,  April  ist,  the  two  lines 
watched  each  other  closely.  After  returning  to 
the  caisson  camp  about  10  o'clock  at  night, 
having  spent  an  anxious  day  at  the  front,  I  re- 
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•ceived  an  order  to  report  without  delay  at 
•General  TidbalPs  headquarters.  It  was  nearly 
II  o'clock  when  I  reached  there.  All  the 
•other  battery  commanders  were  there.  General 
Tidball  told  us  in  substance  that  an  advance  of 
tthe  whole  line  was  to  be  made.  The  principal 
point  of  attack  on  the  enemy's  line  was  to  be 
at  or  near  Jerusalem  plank  road.  After  a 
lodgment  should  be  effected,  enough  troops 
'were  to  be  thrown  forward  and  the  lines  on  the 
right  and  left  taken  in  reverse.  To  cover  the 
movement  all  the  artillery  would  open  fire 
simultaneously  at  a  given  signal.  This  was  to 
be  a  shot  from  the  large  siege-gun  battery  near 
the  Avery  House,  known  as  the  **  Seven 
Sisters."  General  Tidball  also  directed  us  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  to  move  in  any 
<lirection  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  returned  to 
'the  caisson  camp,  repeated  General  Tidball's 
instructions  to  Lieutenant  Gardner,  and  rode 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Fort  Davis  was  6rst 
reached.  The  command,  "Cannoneers  to 
your  posts,"  was  promptly  responded  to.  Lieu- 
tenant Rice  was  directed  to  commence  firing 
as  soon  as  he  should  hear  the  designated  sig- 
nal. I  hurried  away  to  arouse  the  boys  at 
Battery  22,  but  as  I  was  on  the  bridge  leaving 
iFort  Davis  the  signal  gun  was  fired.  The  boys 
at  22  heard  in  the  distance  and  recognized  my 
call  to  ••  Commence  firing."  Corporals  John 
A.  Heasley  and  James  A.  McCready,  in  charge 
of  the  two  guns  at  22,  half  dressed,  were  at  their 
posts  and  nring  as  rapidly  as  the  guns  could  be 
'Dandled.  By  frequent  practice  they  had  come 
i^to  know  the  exact  elevation  to  give  their  guns 
-and  the  proper  length  of  fuse  to  reach  the 
-enemy's  line,  especially  Fort  Mahone,  to  which 
they  now  gave  their  whole  attention,  an  oppor- 
tunity they  had  for  months  desired. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  enemy  re- 
mained silent.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a  re- 
sponse in  kind.  From  no  point  were  the  shots 
so  wicked  and  persistently  searching  as  those 
from  Fort  Mahone  and  Battery  27.  For  a  full 
hour  the  artillery  firing  was  kept  up.  Then  an 
order  came  to  cease  until  4  o'clock.  We  had 
our  limber  chest  replenished  and  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  in  boxes  placed  near  each 
gun.  Shortly  after  3  o'clock  we  opened  again 
with  the  guns.  At  4  o'clock  the  infantry  began 
to  advance,  which  compelled  a  cessation  of  artil- 
lery firing  from  our  side.  There  was  some  de- 
lay caused  by  the  difficulty  in  removing  the  ob- 
structions in  front  of  the  enemy's  Hne.  This 
drew  upon  our  troops  a  deadly  fire  from  musket, 
gun  and  mortar.  Their  progress  on  either  side 
of  the  plank  road  was^  discernible  by  one  line  of 
fire  steadily  nearing  another,  until  finally  the 
latter  gave  way  to  the  former.  Then  the  vic- 
torious shout  that  was  heard  was  taken  up  and 
repeated  along  our  entire  line  and  far  to  the 
rear,  where  the  wagoners  and  camp-followers 
waited  in  expectancy. 

Shortly  after  6  o'clock  an  aide-de-camp  to 
•General  John  G.  Parke,  commander  of  the 
Ninth  Corps,  came  to  me  with  a  verbal  order  to 
send  an  officer  and  sufficient  men  to  work  two 
of  the  captured  guns.  Turning  to  Lieutenant 
Rice,  I  asked  him  if  he  would  go.    He  promptly 


assented.  Gunners  and  cannoneers  necessary 
for  two  gun-squads  were  selected.  The  order 
was  urgent  and  little  time  was  given  to  details. 
It  has  been  regretted  since  that  rosters  of  these 
two  detachments  were  not  made  and  kept,  as 
the  duty  was  important  as  well  as  perilous.  The 
following,  however,  is  believed  to  be  a  correct 
list:  Lieutenant  Thomas  C.  Rice,  Corporak 
Andrew  J.  Gilkey  and  William  Scott,  Privates 
Alexander  Campbell,  Jacob  Copenhaver.Qeorge 
M.  Dopp.  George  Hurst,  Samuel  Jones,  David 
Lloyd,  Timothy  O'Brien,  Andrew  B.  Oliver, 
John  Q.  Stewart,  Jacob  £.  Smith  and  Ezekiel 
N.  Tracey.  It  was  not  contemplated  when 
General  Parke's  order  was  received  that  I 
should  accompany  these  detachments,  and  I 
had  every  confidence  in  Lieutenant  Rice,  who 
was  an  exceptionally  brave  and  careful  officer. 
This  being  understood,  previous  to  starting 
Corporal  Gilkey  had  handed  me  his  watch  and 
his  and  Smith's  pocket-books  for  safe- keeping, 
should  any  mischance  come  to  them.  I  knew 
the  boys  would  go  anywhere  they  might  be  or- 
dered, but,  when  they  were  ready  to  start  invol- 
untarily I  went  with  them,  not  intending,  how- 
ever, to  go  beyond  Fort  Sedgwick,  as  my  place 
was  with  my  own  guns.  As  we  neared  Fort 
Sedgwick  we  were  overtaken  by  Sergeant  Isaac 
J.  Grubb,  who  accompanied  us.  After  entering 
Fort  Sedgwick  the  place  of  each  man  in  the 
detachments  was  fixed,  so'  as  to  be  ready  to 
man  the  enemy's  guns  when  reached.  Having- 
determined  to' accompany  the  detachments,  I 
gave  HankGilkey's  and  Smith's  valuables  to 
deliver  to  Lieutenant  Gardner,  who  remained  in 
command  of  the  battery. 

The  two  detachments  left  Fort  Sedgwick  and 
started  on  a  lively  run  along  the  plank  road  for 
the  enemy's  line.  Although  dislodged  in  our 
immediate  front,  the  enemy,  from  positions  on 
the  right  and  left,  had  a  converging  fire  on  the 
plank  road  and,  with  musketry  and  artillery, 
raked  the  ground  over  which  we  had  to  pass. 
This  was  kept  up  vigorously  all  the  way,  but 
luckily  no  one  was  hit.  We  halted  outside  of 
Battery  27  for  a  few  moments  to  take  breath. 
The  ditch  in  front  was  thronged  with  our  troops, 
somewhat  demoralized  after  their  experience  a 
short  time  before. '  Many  of  them  had  never 
•been  under  fire  until  that  morning.  The  dead 
and  wounded  were  plentiful  enough  to  attest  the 
severity  of  the  fighting  when  the  line  was  cap- 
tured. 

Shortly  before  our  arrival  reinforcements  had 
been  received  by  the  enemy,  and  our  advanced 
line,  with  the  skirmishers,  pressed  back  into  the 
works  of  the  main  line.  To  unarmed  artillery- 
men the  situation  was  neither  inviting  nor  encour- 
aging. We  could  see  through  the  main  embra- 
sure the  guns  inside  which  we  were  expected  to 
man,  the  same  that  for  months,  and  until  an 
hour  before,  had  been  firing  at  us.  The  par- 
ticular embrasure  through  which  we  had  to  go 
to  get  within  seemed  a  veritable  death  trap. 
The  sharpshooters  had  secured  protected  po- 
sitions behind  the  heavy  traverses  on  our  left, 
of  which  there  was  a  series,  each  one  communi- 
cating with  the  other  by  covered  ways.  Thus 
from  numerous  points  every  exposed  part  of  the 
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line  held  by  our  troops  was  subjected  to  direct 
^nd  enfilading  fires  and  at  short  range.  From 
other  works  also  and  from  the  second  line  there 
i¥as  constant  artillery  and  mortar  firing.  Liter- 
ally it  may  be  said  to  have  rained  iron  in  and 
•over  Battery  27.  After  an  unusually  brisk  vol- 
ley we  started  to  get  inside.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  correctly  describe  the  movements  of 
each  one.  There  were  species  of  running, 
Jumping  and  rolling,  that  under  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  ludicrous.  Again,  for- 
tunately, no  one  was  hit,  but  a  moment  after 
j;etting  inside  the  sharp  corner  of  a  piece  of  a 
mortar  shell  struck  the  6rst  two  fingers  of  my 
left  hand  and  buried  itself  in  the  ground  at  my 
feet,  the  only  time  I  was  hit  during  my  four 
years'  service. 

Immediately  we  directed  our  attention  to  the 
^ns.  There  were  six  in  all ;  four  brass — light 
twelve-pounders  or  Napoleons — and  two  heavy 
iron,  all  field  guns.  The  four  brass  guns  were 
on  the  right  (now  our  left)  of  fort.  The  muzzle 
of  the  extreme  iron  gun  still  pointed  in  the 
•direction  of  the  Union  line.  The  remaining  one 
had  been  run  a  short  distance  to  the  rear,  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  fort,  reversed  and  spiked. 
An  exploration  of  the  magazine  resulted  in  find- 
ing about  six  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition  of 
all  kinds.  Under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Rice,  Corporals  Gilkey  and  Scott  took  charge 
of  the  two  guns  nearest  the  magazine.  During 
their  entire  service  our  boys  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  rifled  guns.  This  fact  and  their  un- 
certain surroundings  somewhat  disconcerted 
them  at  first,  but  they  soon  mastered  the 
smooth-bores,  and,  forgetting  their  dangerous 
position,  were  rapidly  hurling  at  the  enemy  out 
of  his  own  guns  (now  ours)  shells  taken  from 
the  same  boxes  which  a  few  hours  before  had 
supplied  the  ammunition  6red  at  us.  No  other 
Federal  artillerymen  had  been  in  Battery  27  be- 
fore we  arrived,  nor  for  at  least  two  hours  after. 
During  the  day  Captain  Ritchie,  of  Battery  C, 
First  New  York  Artillery,  came  over,  and  for  a 
short  time  had  charge  of  some  men  working  the 
other  two  brass  guns. 

A  number  of  attempts  were  made  during  the 
afternoon  to  force  us  out  of  Battery  27,  but  with- 
out success.  To  cover  one  of  these  attempts  a 
battery  came  into  view  in  the  rear  of  the  second 
line,  the  horses  on  a  gallop.  A  few  well-directed 
shots  by  our  boys  had  such  an  effect  that  it  did 
not  unlimber,  but  quickly  disappeared.  About 
three  o'clock  the  last  attempt  was  made.  It  was 
the  most  determined  of  the  day.  The  fire  from 
guns  of  every  calibre  was  furiously  savage,  in- 
dicative of  what  was  to  follow.  Then  came  a 
charge,  with  the  accustomed  yell.  At  first  our 
troops  were  somewhat  dazed,  but  it  was  only 
momentary.  The  enemy's  sharpshooters  all 
day  had  been  getting  closer  to  us.  They  were 
familiar  with  all  the  approaches,  and  had  re- 
gained nearly  all  the  traverses  and  their  connec- 
tions. During  this  charge  our  boys  showed  of 
what  stuff  they  were  made.  They  were  entirely 
unprotected,  but  they  fired  their  guns  double- 
charged  with  spherical  case,  solid  shot  or  can- 
ister, or  all  three,  as  they  came  to  hand,  at  point 
blank  range,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  gave 


the  enemy  his  only  real  check.  The  fuse  for  the 
shells  were  cut  so  short  as  to  be  almost  inap- 
preciable. I  do  not  hesitate  in  asserting  that  but 
for  the  vigorous  and  skilful  working  of  those 
two  guns,  Battery  27  would  have  been  retaken. 
That  lost,  the  remainder  of  the  captured  line 
could  not  have  been  held.  Fortunately,  at  this 
critical  juncture  reinforcements  came  to  us. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  the  red  caps 
and  trousers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Four- 
teenth Pennsylvania,  CoUis'  Zouaves,  that  had 
come  from  City  Point.  They  went  into  position 
immediately  on  our  right.  The  line  was  other- 
wise strengthened,  but  no  further  effort  was 
made  to  dislodge  us. 

Previous  to  the  charge  mentioned,  a  Minie 
ball  cut  away  a  portion  of  Corporal  Gilkey 's 
cap.  Others  of  the  boys  had  their  clothing  cut. 
In  fact,  not  one  of  the  two  detachments  escaped 
being  hit  in  person  or  clothing.  When  the 
charge  was  the  fiercest.  Sergeant  Grubb  asked 
Corporal  Gilkey  to  allow  him  to  fire  a  few 
shots.  O'Brien  had  taken  Stewart's  place  as 
No.  I.  Gilkey  and  Stewart  were  near  the  trail 
of  the  gun,  assisting  Grubb  in  giving  it  proper 
elevation  and  direction  and  preparing  the  am- 
munition. While  speaking  as  to  the  former, 
Gilkey  was  shot  near  the  heart,  the  ball  passing 
entirely  through  his  body.  He  died  instantly. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Grubb  was  also 
shot  in  the  breast.  Stewart  caught  Gilkey  as  he 
fell,  and  gently  laying  him  down  he  turned  to 
answer  Lieutenant  Rice's  call  to  assist  in  caring 
for  Grubb,  who  was  still  breathing.  Both  were 
carried  behind  the  magazine.  Gilkey 's  body 
was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  Grubb  placed  on 
a  stretcher,  and  by  Copenhaver,  Jones,  Tracey 
and  others,  were  taken  back  to  our  line.  The 
firing  was  continued  with  reduced  numbers. 
Later  in  the  day  we  buried  Gilkey  near  the 
plank  road,  in  rear  of  Battery  22,  the  enemy  fir- 
ing at  us  the  meanwhile.  Gilkey  was  a  good 
soldier  and  an  exemplary  young  man  in  every 
respect.  Grubb  was  taken  to  a  field  hospital, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Shurlock,  surgeon  of  the 
Fifty -first  Pennsylvania.  [Dr.  Shurlock  after 
the  war  was  a  member  of  the  House  at  Harris- 
burg  from  Beaver  county ;  then  Chief  Clerk  of 
same.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Fargo,  Dakota.] 
He  had  known  Grubb  from  boyhood.  He  did 
all  that  professional  skill  could,  but  poor  Grubb 
lived  only  about  three  hours  after  he  was  shot. 
As  a  soldier  he  was  without  fear,  and  daring 
almost  to  recklessness.  Few  were  more  warm- 
hearted, and  his  devotion  to  friends  was  un- 
swerving. 

During  the  night  additional  troops  came  up 
and  dispositions  were  made  to  advance  the 
whole  line  at  daylight.  The  chevaux-defrise 
and  abatis  in^  front  of  the  line  were  moved 
around  to  the  rear,  now  our  front,  to  do  duty  in 
accordance  with  the  changed  relations  to  the 
line.  The  moon  shone  out  bright  and  clear 
during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  rendering  our 
movements  and  the  care  and  removal  of  the 
many  Union  wounded  and  dead  exceedingly 
difficult.  I  returned  to  the  captured  fort  t>e- 
tween  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The  musketry  fir- 
ing  had  not  slackened.    I  found  Lieutenant 
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Rice  sleeping  soundly  on  a  bunk  in  the  (Con- 
federate) officers'  quarters.  The  boys  had  dis- 
posed themselves  in  various  ways  to  get  the  rest 
and  sleep  they  so  much  needed,  except  Hurst, 
who  was  a  provident  fellow.  He  was  sauatted 
on  the  ground  near  Lieutenant  Rice,  in  front  of 
a  diminutive  fire,  patiently  watching  a  kettle  of 
beans  boiling.  The  beans,  camp* kettle  and 
etceteras  had  been  left  behind  by  the  previous 
occupants  of  Battery  27.  The  beans  had  been 
picked  and  were  in  the  kettle  "  swelling  "  when 
our  troops  captured  the  line.  Hurst  was  simply 
finishing  the  job. 

Later  I  returned  to  our  line  completely  worn 
out  by  the  two  days*  constant  activities  and 
anxieties,  and  crawled  under  a  tarpaulin  with 
the  boys  at  Battery  22.  We  slept  lightly,  as  we 
were  thinking  what  daylight  would  bring.  The 
guard  called  us  about  four  o*clock  to  tell  us  that 
the  enemy  had  gone.  A  heavy  fog  had  settled 
low  and  shut  out  the  view  even  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  rods.  Anxious  to  know  the  truth.  I 
rode  over  to  Battery  27.  It  was  entirely  de- 
serted. Only  the  cooled  guns  were  there,  silent 
reminders  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty  four  hours.  Lieutenant  Rice  had 
mustered  his  faithful  boys,  armed  only  with 
their  artillery  implements,  and,  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
port, accompanied  the  infantry  into  Petersburg 
at  daylight.  When,  finally,  I  found  some  of 
them,  they  seemed  to  have  been  making  them- 
selves at  home,  and  offered  to  show  me  the 
town  in  any  manner  desired.  They  had  been 
through  the  place  for  which  we  had  been  con- 
tending so  long.  I  remained  long  enough  to 
note  the  effect  in  places  of  the  siege  to  which 
Petersburg  had  been  continuously  subjected  for 
nearly  ten  months. 

As  I  was  passing  along  a  cross  street  on  my 
return,  I  was  privilesred  to  witness  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Lincoln  and  General  Grant, 
which  will  never  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  at  City  Point  for  several  days  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  forward  movement.  He  had 
not  seen  General  Grant  since  the  result  at  Five 
Forks  and  the  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond.  They  met  this  morning  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  a  substantial-looking  dwell- 
ing where  General  Grant  had  been  awaiting 
Mr.  Lincoln's  coming.  Looking  up  the  street, 
he  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  distance  riding  be- 
side General  Rawlins,  General  Grant's  chief  of 
staff.  A  battalion  of  cavalry  accompanied  them. 
General  Grant  walked  down  the  steps  and 
reached  the  edge  of  the  pavement  as  Mr.  Lin- 
coln dismounted.  General  Grant's  extended 
hand  was  eagerly  seized  by  the  President  in 
both  of  his,  and  with  more  feeling  than  I  ever 
saw  in  any  other  face  he  said  :  "  Cieneral  Grant, 
how  do  you  do  ?"  The  words  were  the  most  or- 
dinary form  of  salutation,  but  it  seemed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln's  whole  soul  was  manifest  in  his  manner 
and  voice. 

General  Grant's  return  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  greet- 
ing was  quiet  and  reserved.  He  was  seemingly 
intent  alone  on  the  conference  that  brought 
them  together.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  thoughts  of  these  two  great  men  that  morn- 
ing.  A  few  days  after,  General  Lee  surrendered 


the  Confederate  forces.    Six  days  later  still. 
President  Lincoln  was  dead. 

Then  we  marched  overland  to  Washington, 
traversing  ground  that  had  become  familiar  to 
us  when  marching  up  and  down  and  across  Vir- 
ginia during  the  previous  years.  At  the  Ar- 
senal in  Washington  we  turned  in  our  guns  and 
other  property  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Camp 
Curtin,  Harrisburg,  where  on  the  9th  of  June 
Battery  B  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  fin- 
ally and  forever  by  Lieutenant  Catlin,  United 
States  mustering  officer,  four  years  and  two 
days  from  the  time  of  going  into  camp.  Of 
those  who  manned  the  captured  Confederate 
guns  in  Batterv  27  on  that  memorable  Sunday, 
the  deaths  ot  Sergent  Grubb  and  Corporal 
Gilkey  have  been  noted.  Lieutenant  Rice  died 
over  three  years  aero  in  Kansas  City,  and  Ser- 
geant Swisher  a  few  years  after  his  muster  out,, 
at  Petersburg,  Ohio.  Smith  is  also  dead.  Cor- 
poral Scott  lives  in  Wilkesbarre,  Campbell  in 
Middletown,  Dauphin  county  ,  Dopp  at  or  near 
Lenoxville,  Susquehanna  county ;  Hurst  some- 
where in  Lycoming  county;  Lloyd  in  Beaver 
Falls,  O'Brien  in  Luzerne  county,  and  Oliver  at 
No.  2109  North  Ninth  street,  Philadelphia. 
Stewart  is  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Pennsylvania,  having  formerly  rep* 
resented  Lawrence  county  for  two  terms  in  the 
House  at  Harrisburg. 

TYPE  OF  BEST  SORT  OF  MAN. 


Here,  says  a  traveller,  we  saw  vineyards 
and  cornfields  and  large,  weU  kept,  park  like 
grounds,  with  such  timber  in  them  as  filled 
me  with  delight,  for  I  do  love  a  good  tree. 
There  it  stands  so  strong  and  sturdy,  and 
yet  so  beautiful,  a  very  type  of  the  best  sort 
of  man.  How  proudly  it  lifts  its  bare  head 
to  the  winter  storms,  and  with  what  a  full 
heart  it  rejoices  when  the  spring  has  come 
again  !  How  grand  its  voice  is,  too,  when 
it  talks  with  the  wind:  a  thousand  luliaD 
harps  cannot  equal  the  beauty  of  the  sighing 
of  a  great  tree  in  leaf.  All  day  it  points  ta 
the  sunshine  and  all  night  to  the  stars,  and 
thus  passionless,  yet  full  of  life,  it  endures 
through  the  centuries,  come  storm^  come 
shine,  drawing  its  sustenance  from  the  cool 
bosom  of  its  mother  earth,  and,  as  the  slow- 
years  roll  by,  learning  the  great  mysteries 
of  growth  and  of  decay.  And  so  on  and  on 
through  the  generations,  outliving  individ- 
uals, customs,  dynasties — ^all  save,  the  land- 
scape  it  adorns  and  human  nature,  till  the 
appointed  day  when  the  wind  wins  the  lon^ 
battle  it  has  been  waging,  and  rejoices  over 
a  reclaimed  space,  or  decay  puts  the  last 
stroke  to  his  fungus  fingered  work.  Ah,  one 
should  think  twice  before  he  cuts  down  a 
noble  tree  in  the  heydey  of  its  life  and 
majesty ! 

Teach  children  to  think  of  these  things. 
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"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  wiU 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin  .'*     Seetch  Farmer, 

BY  an  oversight  in  our  last  issue,  the  credit 
that  should  have  been  given  to  Braddock 
Township  was  given  to  Braddock  Borough. 
It  is  Braddock  Township  that  orders  The 
Journal  to  its  thirty  teachers.  Mr.  A.  C. 
Coulter,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  says:  "If 
we  are  correctly  informed,  the  Braddock 
Borough  Board  orders  The  Journal  iox  its 
members,  not  for  its  teachers.  We  Brad- 
dock Township  directors  order  it  for  our 
Board  and  also  for  our  teachers,  and  have 
done  so  for  several  years,  and  it  pays^ 
Thank  you,  gentlemen !  Many  another 
School  Board  might  do  the  same  and  have 
better  schools,  especially  under  the  increased 
appropriations,  to  aid  in  securing  which  The 
Journal  has  always  labored  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  This  matter  of  increased  ap- 
propriation \\9&  been  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  which  The  Journal  has  all  along 
taken  an  active  part.  We  rejoice  that  it  is 
at  last  crowned  with  great  success. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


N 


INCREASED  DEMAND  UPON  THEM  BECAUSE  OF 
INCREASED  APPROPRIATION. 


£W  eras  create  new  duties,  and  augment 
the  responsibility  of  old  ones.  Rightly 
understood,  and  their  true  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance comprehended,  they  are  an  incen- 
tive to  greater  efforts  and  an  inspiration  to 
more  comprehensive  achievements  than  any 
that  have  gone  before.  The  magnificent 
addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  to  the 
public  schools,  if  applied  in  good  faith  to 
Its  intended  purposes,  will  mark  an  era  in 
the  administration  of  common  schools  in 
our  State.  It  is  one  that  will  tax  the  ener- 
gies of  our  State  Normal  Schools  and 
stimulate  them  to  reneWed  and  enthusias- 
tic efibrts  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
trained  and  competent  teachers.  This  de- 
mand, by  virtue  of  their  origin  and  func- 
tions, these  great  institutions  were  specifi- 
cally intended  to  meet.  And  the  necessity 
of  the  times  requires  that  they  should  meet 
it  in  so  far  as  the  most  wide-awake  and  en- 
ergetic efforts  on  their  part,  honestly  put 


forth  with  that  single  object  in  view,  may 
enable  them  to  do  this. 

Sharp  criticism  in  many  directions  has 
abated  somewhat  the  spawning  of  low- 
grade  provisional  certificates  upon  the  com- 
munity under  the  pernicious  requirements 
of  the  act  of  1867,  and  to  that  extent  there 
is  room  and  demand  for  better  qualified 
teachers.  But  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the 
wants  of  the  schools,  and  in  looking  around 
for  means  and  agencies  to  meet  this  defi- 
ciency, in  the  very  fore- front  of  our  educa- 
tional lines  stand  those  great  schools,planned 
on  a  colossal  scale,  intended  to  reach  down 
into  the  coming  centuries,  whose  exclusive 
and  imperious  duty  it  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  called  them  into  existence, 
to  turn  out  trained  experts  in  the  art  of 
teaching  to  meet  the  longing  hopes  and  sore 
needs  of  patiently-expectant  pupils  in  the 
Common  Schools.  These  pupils  must  be 
educated  there  or  nowhere,  and  the  value 
of  the  education  they  receive  will  depend 
upon  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  certi- 
fied instructors  placed  over  them. 

If  hap-hazard  selections  be  made  from 
crude  and  unintelligent  applicants,  who 
thrust  themselves  into  the  service  for  the  sake 
of  the  meager  stipend  received,  without  any 
conscious  fitness  or  preparation  for  the  high 
and  sacred  responsibilities  devolved  upon 
them,  alas  for  the  pupils  who  must  come 
under  their  misleading  and  unsatisfying  in- 
fluence I  If,  on  the  contrary,  selections  are 
limited  to  those  who  furnish  official  evidence, 
honestly  and  knowingly  given,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  work  upon 
which  they  enter,  and  realize  how  grave  is 
the  responsibility  they  assume,  then  there 
will  be  some  ground  for  hoping  and  believ- 
ing that  the  Common  Schools  will  be  foun- 
tains of  intellectual  light  and  life  and  mental 
power,  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  Common- 
wealth and  lasting  benefits  upon  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  are  located.  That 
is  what  the  law  contemplates.  It  is  for  this 
that  the  Common  Schools  were  established : 
and  Normal  Schools  were  created,  that 
through  their  agency  the  Common  Schools 
might  everywhere  be  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Thirty-four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
Legislature,  in  sanctioning  and  inspiring  the 
creation  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  set  up 
a  high  standard  of  educational  life  and 
function  toward  which  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion must  work,  in  the  sanguine  expectation 
and  belief  that  the  needs  of  the  Common 
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Schools  would  be  met  through  their  agency. 
Their  exalted  ideal  at  that  early  day  is  yet, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  a  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  question  is  pressing  home  with 
importunate  demand  for  solution,  When 
shall  they  fully  meet  the  hopes  of  their 
founders?  When  shall  the  supply  of  teach- 
ers, qualified  by  such  moulding  influences 
as  only  Normal  Schools  rightly  orga'hized 
and  rightly  administered  can  give,  be  equal 
to  the  ever-increasing  demand  ? 

It  is  ipcredible  that  the  immense  increase 
in  the  annual  appropriation  shall  not  in- 
crease the  compensation  of  teachers,  and 
therefore  draw  a  large  number  of  applicants 
into  that  high  vocation.  In  this  event, 
what  shall  be  their  qualifications?  and  what 
shall  be  the  approximate  number  of  those 
who  have  drunk  deep  at  the  fountains  of 
pedagogical  learning,  enlightenment  and 
skill  that  have  been  opened  up  by  the  Com- 
monwealth for  their  special  benefit?  We 
know  that  they  have  not  turned  out  presi- 
dents of  colleges  and  professors  in  univer- 
sities by  the  hundred,  or  even  by  the  score. 
Nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  they  should 
do  so;  and  we  do  not  judge  them  by  any  de- 
mands foreign  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
We  know  that  the  nmnber  of  pupils  throng- 
ing to  their  halls  with  the  intention  of  be- 
coming teachers  in  the  Common  Schools, 
and  going  out  into  their  intended  fields  of 
labor  with  the  sanction  and  voucher  of  their 
Alma  Maier^  is  deplorably  less  than  the 
number  of  Common  Schools  waiting  to  be 
supplied. 

But  we  know  also  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  never  can  be  any  abatement  in 
the  need  and  hope  and  effort  to  bring  the 
supply  fully  up  to  the  demand.  And  as  we 
^tand  upon  the  threshold  of  what  ought  to 
be  a  new  departure  on  the  basis,  and  under 
fbe  stimulus,  of  augmented  pecuniary  re- 
sources, the  challenge  boldly  made  comes 
into  the  thought  and  springs  to  the  lip  of 
every  zealous  friend  of  the  great  cause, 
f'What  other,  and  more,  can  these  State 
Normal  Schools,  if  true  to  their  mission — 
their  aspirations  being  equal  to  their  oppor- 
tunities— do  to  attract  to  their  halls,  and 
dismiss  into  the  Common  Schools  with  their 
confident  benediction,  the  additional  thous- 
ands of  students .  that  are  needed,  sorely 
Deeded,  to  lead  the  waiting  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  Common  School  pupils,  with 
thoughtful  guidance  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment and  tact  and  skill,  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown — from  that  which  they  do 
know,  little  though  it  be,  into  the  radiating 
channels    of  elementary    knowledge,   that 


reach  out  with  ever- expanding  invitation 
and  reward  into  the  vast  domains  of  knowl- 
edge that  lie  beyond  ?"  What  more  can  be 
done,  or  what  other  influences  be  exerted, 
to  enable  these  institutions  to  close  up  the 
gap,  never  yet  filled,  between  the  demand 
and  the  wholly  inadequate  supply  of  teach- 
ers for  the  Common  Schools  ? 

It  is  a  question  to  which  the  Trustees  and 
Faculties  of  these  great  schools  may  well 
address  themselves  with  the  utmost  solici- 
tude for  the  public  welfare — with  anxiety 
that  the  great  mission  entrusted  to  them  may 
attain  its  maximum  of  successful  effort.  In 
calling  attention  to  this  important  phase  of 
the  subject  we  need  scarcely  appeal  to  them 
to  give  it  the  gravest  consideration,  that 
every  means  that  can  be  devised  to  enlarge 
the  scope  and  increase  the  fruitfulness  of 
these  training  schools  for  teachers  may  be 
promptly  adopted  and  speedily  carried  out. 
In  the  multitude  of  counselors  there  is 
safety,  and  the  collective  wisdom  and  exper- 
ience of  these  highly-favored  institutions 
ought  to  be  equal  to  the  task  of  enlarging 
their  capabilities  and  increasing  their  per- 
vading usefulness  and  influence,  and  bring 
students  thronging  to  their  doors  as  the 
doves  of  Hilda  came  flocking  to  her  lofty 
windows. 


MORE  GOOD  MEN. 


BETTER  SALARIES  UNDER  THE  INCREASED  AP- 
PROPRIATION WILL  INSURE  BETTER  SCHOOLS, 
WITH    MORE    WISE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    THE 
TEACHING  FORCE. 


THERE  is  always  a  tendency  in  educa- 
tional work,  especially  in  elementary 
instruction,  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  to  sag,  that  is,  to  settle 
down  into  the  monotony  of  routine  and  to 
be  influenced  more  by  the  material  acces- 
sories of  the  art  of  teaching, — blackboards, 
text-books,  apparatus — than  the  higher  psy- 
chological influences  that  modify  and  mag- 
nify the  educoj  the  educing,  or  drawing 
out  the  resources  of  the  awakening  mind 
and  developing  and  training  them  for  the 
manifold  duties  and  responsibilities  of  after- 
life. Like  the  rolling  stone  of  Sisyphus,  ed- 
ucational effort  must  be  under  the  constant 
stimulus  and  inspiration  of  higher  mental 
ideals  that  never  fade  from  view  and  by 
their  own  inherent  nature  are  unceasingly 
active,  with  an  impulse  that  never  weakens, 
that  always  tends  to  higher  and  better  re- 
sults.    It  is  obligatory  upon  those  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
to  keep  this  higher  ideal  constantly  in  view 
in  determining  what  shall  be  the  moulding 
character  of  the  school  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  work  of  instruction  in  it.  And  here 
come  conspicuously  into  view,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  ends,  the  employment  of 
agencies  and  forces  whose  subtle  and  intan- 
l^ble,  but  positive  and  far  reaching,  moulding 
influences  may  eventuate  in  suggested  trans- 
formations in  character  and  motive  of  impres- 
sionable pupils  that  will  manifest  themselves 
beneficently  through  all  after  life. 

In  establishing  schools  under  either  public 
law  or  private  auspices,  what  shall  be  their 
character  and  what  the  law  of  their  life? 
Ekiucation  is  the  impress  of  mind  upon  mind, 
the  unconscious  tuition  as  well  as  the  direct 
instruction  of  the  fully*  in  formed  and  thor 
oughly  trained  master-mind  of  the  authorita- 
tive teacher  upon  the  immature,  unformed, 
but  impressionable  mind  of  the  expectant 
pupil,  receiving  impressions  not  only 
through  the  intellect  alone,  but  through  the 
perceptive  faculties,  the  imagination,  the 
moral  sense  and  slumbering  ambition  as 
well,  the  whole  personality  of  the  teacher 
impressing  itself  in  varying  degree  upon  the 
whole  personality  of  the  pupil,  as  well  as 
upon  the  memory  and  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
the  reasoning  powers  and  the  analytical  fac- 
ulty. Hence  come  up  the  momentous  ques- 
tions: What  shall  that  impress  be?  What 
its  character,  and  whither  shall  it  tend? 
Shall  it  give  the  best  and  truest  and  broad- 
est development  in  the  direction  of  all 
channels  of  human  thought  to  the  highest 
outcome  in  moral  quality  and  mental  force  ? 
Or  shall  it  be  circumscribed  and  limited  by 
a  narrow  environment  that  shall  but  imper- 
fectly develop  the  primal  forces  and  diver- 
sified characteristics  that  are  like  potter's 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  in- 
structor? 

In  this  inquiry  we  have  reference  to  the 
incomplete  and  one-sided  professional  influ- 
ence exerted  upon  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  established  under  our  common 
school  laws  in  our  interior  cities  as  well  as 
in  those  of  the  largest  population,  where 
teachers  of  only  one  sex  are  employed  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  to  the  mani- 
fest loss  of  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  We 
do  not  here  raise  the  question  of  the  equality 
of  the  sexes,  if  that  equality  can  ever  be 
establbhed,  until  it  is  determined  in  what  it 
shall  consist,  and  what  the  basis  on  which  it 
must  rest.  You  might  as  well  assert  the 
equality  of  a  rosebud  and  a  shell-bark — 


things  which  cannot  be  compared  in  their 
characteristics  and  attributes,  yet  they  are 
both  equal  in  their  right  to  the  full  possession 
and  development  of  the  individual  life,  with 
all  its  beauty  and  utility,  with  which  the 
Creator  has  endowed  them. 

We  take  the  ground  which  has  been  much 
too  long  overlooked,  and  it  is  therefore  time 
to  come  back  to  first  principles  in  this 
regard,  that  during  the  formative  period  of 
life  covered  by  elementary  school  days  all 
children  should  pass  in  systematic  order,  al- 
ternate, if  you  please,  under  the  moulding 
if^fluence  of  teachers  of  both  sexes,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  the  best  education  that 
the  best  schools  can  give.  Therefore,  in 
every  grammar  and  high  school,  whether  the 
sexes  are  associated  or  separate,  there  should 
be  a  full  proportion  of  male  teachers  of 
each  sex.  Especially  should  this  be  the  case 
in  all  girls*  schools,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  and  in  all  boys*  schools  there  should 
be,  in  order  to  the  best  results,  a  correspond- 
ing  proportion  of  good,  strong,  educated  women 
in  the  corps  of  instructors.  We  don't  here 
refer  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  "  strong* 
minded' '  women.  Their  strong-mindedness 
is  not  to  be  feared,  but  welcomed,  provided 
always  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  coarse, 
strong  masculinity,  from  which  all  true  men 
so  recoil.  With  the  highest  intellectual  en- 
dowments and  the  most  enlightened  culture 
—and  to  these  we  would  fix  no  limit — let  all 
personal  characteristics  in  woman  be  thor- 
oughly feminine,  always  feminine,  if  her 
highest  mission  is  to  be  fulfilled  and  her 
best  God-given  influence  exerted  in  the 
home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  society. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  equality  of 
sex  out  of  sight,  there  certainly  and  indis- 
putably is  a  radical  difference  in  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  two  sexes,  and  this 
does  not  imply  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
either,  and  it  is  better  for  pupils  in  school 
that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  this  dif- 
ference-—the  virile  strength  and  broad 
judgment  of  the  masculine  mind,  and  the 
quick  perception  and  intuitive  subtlety  of 
the  feminine  intellect.  One  is  the  comple- 
ment of  the  other,  and  the  two  together 
leave  an  impress  upon  youthful  minds  that 
one  alone  could  never  give  with  equal  and 
harmonious  perfection. 

The  policy  we  suggest  is  one  that  is  re- 
cognized by  all  thoughtful  minds  as  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  times.  In  opening  up  to  the 
gentler  sex  avenues  of  educated  employment 
as  honorable  means  of  support,  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  somewhat  to  an  extreme 
from   where   public  opinion   held  it  with 
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Strong  antagonistic  prejudice  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  an  equilibrium  may  wisely 
be  established  that  shall  elevate  the  charac- 
ter and  influence  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  establish  a  more  just  and  adequate  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered. 

The  low-salary  principle  which  appeals  to 
the  cupidity  of  school  officers  has  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  competent  male  teachers 
from  positions  where,  upon  educational 
grounds,  their  presence  is  certainly  needed, 
and  to  which  they  should  be  restored  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Here  the  policy  of 
low  salaries,  so  discreditable  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  schools,  presents  a  barrier 
that  must  be  overcome,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  start  the  movement  and  effect  the  re- 
storation of  a  sounder  and  stronger  educa- 
tional policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of 
the  Commonwealth,  if  we  would  get  out  of 
the  Common  Schools  the  highest  and  best 
'  results  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  munificent  appropriation  of  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  these  schools  will 
now  enable  School  Controllers  and  Direc- 
tors to  determine  such  adequate  compensa- 
tion as  will  bring  the  ablest  and  best  njen 
into  the  teaching  ranks.  It  will  give  to  our 
schools  an  influence  and  strength  and  high 
standing  which  they  lack  or  have  lost ;  and, 
in  being  restored,  it  will  assure  to  them  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  to  a 
degree  never  before  known.  This  restora- 
tion in  teaching  force  and  functions  and 
compensation  will  carry  with  it  also  a  de- 
mand for  higher  qualities  and  more  liberal 
education  on  the  part  of  the  female  teach- 
ers, and  an  award  of  better  pay  for  the  bet- 
ter service  it  will  then  be  in  their  power  to 
render. 

We  do  not  believe  in  low  salaries  for 
female  teachers.  "Equal  pay  for  equal 
service,"  regardless  of  sex,  is  with  us  a 
principle,  one  that  cannot  be  gainsaid  or 
successfully  controverted  except  upon  the 
miserable  pretense,  which  should  be  scouted 
by  every  fair-minded  man,  that  the  supply  is 
greater  than  the  demand,  and  that  a  woman 
does  not  require  as  much  money  for  her 
own  support  or  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  made  dependent  upon 
her  efforts. 

To  School  Directors  we  would  say,  "Be 
just  and  fear  not."  Do  right  by  those  in 
your  employ,  and  public  opinion  will  sustain 
you.  At  any  rate  you  will  have  satisfied  your 
own  judgment,  and  earned  the  approval  of 
your  own  individual  and  official  conscience. 
What  higher  reward  could  be  asked  or  de- 
sired? 


OUR  SCHOOL  ARBOR  DAY. 


FOURTEKNTH  SEMIANNUAL  OBSERVANCK. 


THE  observance  of  Arbor  Day  by  the 
Lancaster  High  School — we  speak  of 
this  school  because  it  is  nearest  and  we  hap- 
pen to  know  most  about  it — was  practical  as 
usual.  The  boys  planted  their  trees,  vines, 
and  rose  bushes.  About  one  hundred  and 
thirty  trees  were  planted,  these  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  pupils  at  eleven  o'clock, 
after  careful  instructipn  as  to  how  the  plant- 
ing should  be  done.  The  exercises  of  the 
afternoon  were  held  in  the  study-hall  of  the 
girls'  department  on  the  first  fioor,  which 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  with  its 
fine  pictures  adorning  the  walls,  and  its 
handsome  decorations  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants  in  all  the  window  spaces  and  upon 
the  platform. 

The  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  a  fine  feature  of  this  happy  occasion. 
The  vocal  music,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Carl  Matz,  was  by  a  chorus  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  voices.  The  orches- 
tra and  the  septette,  led  by  Prof.  Carl 
Thorbahn,  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  formal  paper  of  the  day  upon  *'  The 
City  and  the  Forest,"  was  a  thoughtful  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  John  B.  Keiffer,  Professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College  and  vice  president  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Forestry  Association.  We  give  the 
programme  of  the  afternoon : 

PROGRAMME   OF   EXERCISES. 

Reading  and  prayer Rev.  y.  Max  Hark. 

Chorus — American  Hymn KelUr. 

Chorus^Rainfall  Follows  the  Plow. 

Instrumental—"  Heather  Rose,"  Caprice La$tg§, 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Chorus— Kathleen Williamt. 

Chorus— A  Greenness  Light  and  Tender. 

Violin  solo— Cavatina Beknt. 

Luther  D.  Reed. 
"  The  City  and  the  Forest,"  bv  Dr.  John  B.  KiefFer.  Professor 

of  Ancient  Languages,  Franklin  and  Marrhall  College. 

Chorus — Arbor  Day  Song Bryant. 

Chorus — The  Palms faurt, 

Reading— The  Wayside  Inn  :  an  Apple  Tree. 
Helen  J.  Heubcner. 

Reading— The  Value  of  Arbor  Day Geot]^  Kepler 

Septette— From  "Puritan's  Daughter" Bal/k. 

Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn,  L.  D.  Reed.  Edward  Goodell,  Thomas 

Thorbahn,  Stewart  Thorbahn,  Donald  G.  McCaskey,  and 

Fannie  Thorbahn. 

Chorus — Bloom  on,  My  Roses Cewen, 

Chorus— Search  Thro'  the  Wide  World Donimttti, 

Septette— O  Fond  Dove,  O  Fair  Dore Giztty. 

(Same  instruments  as  in  above  septette.) 

Chorus— Oh,  My  Bravest  and  Best Beilimi, 

Chorus — White  Blossoms Ltvey, 

Chorus — Soldiers'  Chorus Gemnod. 

Doxology— Praise  God  From  Whom  All  Blessings  Flow. 

High  School  Orchesitra- First  Violins :  Stewart  Thorbahn, 
B.  F.  Eby,  Loeb  A.  Sulcov.  William  P.  Cochran  ;  Second  vio- 
lins,  Walter  A.  Miller,  J.  W.  Villee.  Harry  C.  Gable,  S.  E. 
Spoohnt ;  violas,  Harry  L.  Frantz,  B.  F.  McComsey ;  piccolo, 
Samuel  C.  Albright;  clarionet,  Thomas  Thorbahn;  cornec» 
Donald  G.  McCaskey ;  drum,  Walter  J.  Leonard  :  piano,  Fan- 
nie Thorbahn ;  instructor  and  leader.  Prof.  Carl  Thorbahn. 

The  address  by  Dr.   Kieffer,   which  is 
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^ven  below  and  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  was  as  follows,  upon 

THE   CITY  AND  THE   FOREST. 

Common  sense  is  called  the  genius  of  man- 
Icind.  What  the  millions  at  any  one  time  are 
<doing,  therefore,  must,  in  the  main,  always  be 
right.  And  so,  if  from  the  far  away  time  to 
which  imagination  hardly  serves  to  carry  us, 
when  our  first  parents  were  commanded  to 
^^  subdue  the  earthy  there  has  never  been  a 
permanent  let  or  bar  to  the  process  by  which 
external  nature  was  being  "  subdued,"  we  must 
infer  that  the  commandment  and  its  fulfillment 
rested  on  an  absolute  requirement  of  human 
nature.  The  very  name  by  which  we  have 
come  to  know  this  process,  in  its  broadest  appli- 
cations, shows  that  it  always  has  manifested  its 
self  as  a  city-needing  and  a  city- founding  pro- 
cess, for  civilization  demands  large  cities,  and 
cannot  exist  without  them.  This  is  not  due 
merely  to  the  fact  that  men,  especially  some 
kinds  of  men,  are  naturally  gregarious,  nor  to 
4he  fact  that  the  city  alone  furnishes  certain 
Icinds  of  pleasures  and  refinements.  If  there 
was  nothing  more  positive  and  general  for  such 
a.  process  to  rest  on,  we  certainly  should  expect 
;to  find  it  working  in  a  much  more  intermittent 
and  indeterminate  way.  There  is  a  higher  law 
than  that  represented  by  mere  worldly  interest. 
We  are  impelled  by  forces  which  do  not  spring, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  physical  wants.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  to  love  God  with  all  one*s  soul 
and  one*s  neighbor  as  one's  self  goes  to  the  root 
•of  the  matter,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the 
original  need  were  not  in  some  way  justified  by 
this  commandment,  the  city,  as  the  representa- 
tive and  centre  of  operation  for  this  process  of 
civilization,  would  be  more  or  less  an  accident 
in  human  history. 

As  it  is,  the  city  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  the  centre  of  forces  by  which  civilization 
^ows.  It  is  the  point  of  maximum  intensity  for 
the  fulfillment  of  that  law  of  universal  fraternity 
which  He  of  Nazareth  gave  as  the  second  great 
command  of  His  Heavenly  Father.  For,  after 
all,  self-knowledge  is  the  object  of  man's  most 
earnest  endeavors.  For  it  he  bridges  rivers 
and  tunnels  mountains,  rides  on  the  unfruitful 
sea,  tames  the  storm  wind,  and  makes  the  light- 
ning his  slave.  He  needs  must  know  what  other 
men  are  thinking  and  have  thought,  how  they 
have  dealt  with  the  problem  that  is  consuming 
his  soul,  what  revelation  God  has  vouchsafed  to 
them.  Perchance  he  may  receive  from  them, 
perchance  he  may  give  to  them,  some  balm  of 
healing  for  the  misery  of  which,  alas !  he  is  all 
too  conscious.  And  if  he  thus  shall  come  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  his  fellowmen  and  learn  to 
love  them,  be  may  hope  the  better  to  know  him- 
self, and  the  better  to  love  God. 

But  the  knowledge  of  self  implies  a  knowledge 
•of  his  surroundings.  Material  interests,  there- 
fore, go  hand  in  hand  with  these  higher  con- 
cerns of  the  race,  and  the  city,  and  the  ci  'iliza- 
tion  for  which  the  city  stands,  becomes  the 
centre  of  all  movements  in  the  direction  of  the 
physical  amelioration  of  mankind.  And  if  all 
men  were  ideally  good  men — too  wise  to  make 


a  misuke,  too  unselfish  to  grasp  in  a  lawless 
way  for  earthly  possessions,  and  too  loving  to 
keep  to  themselves  inherited  treasures  of  prop- 
erty or  power— cities  would  be  what  they  should 
be,  the  ideal  homes  of  men.  But,  alas!  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  speak  of  them  as  the  "great 
sores  **  of  the  world,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
fluence they  exert  in  the  demoralization  of  the 
race.  The  concentration  of  wealth  and  power 
in  them  furnishes  opportunities  for  the  bad  in 
men  as  ^i^ell  as  for  the  good,  and  it  would  be  a 
marvellous  thing  to  find  that  a  Gould  or  a  Van- 
derbilt  had  been  too  generous  or  too  pure  to  in- 
crease his  millions  by  a  cunning  forestalling  or 
an  unprincipled  manipulation  of  the  market. 
Hence,  whatever  blessings  cities  confer,  we  must 
expectto  find  them  in  great  measure  cancelled  by 
the  disastrous  tendencies  they  beget  and  foster. 
Amongst  them  none  is  so  universal,  none  so 
far-reaching  in  its  results,  and  none  so  deaden- 
ing to  the  better  instincts  of  the  race,  as  the  greed 
for  wealth  and  the  power  that  wealth  represents 
which  is  always  to  be  found  in  great  centres  of 
population.  It  seems  to  be  the  very  breath  of 
commerce  and  trade,  and  yet  it  poisons  all,  or 
nearly  all,  who  choose  to  breathe  it. 

It  is  from  this  negative  point  of  view  that  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  relation  of  the 
city  to  the  forest,  and  to  emphasize  the  duties  in 
consequence  devolving  on  those  who  live  in 
cities.  For  it  is  only  against  illegitimate  use  in 
any  given  direction  that  the  world  needs  to  de- 
fend itself.  Men  must  live,  and  to  live  they 
have  a  right  to  u?e  the  natural  resources  of  the 
earth.  But  when  they  claim  the  world  as  their 
own,  with  no  restrictive  clause  in  their  title,  and 
make  haste  to  convert  its  productions  into  in- 
alienable private  possessions  in  ways  'that 
threaten  permanent  loss  to  future  generations, 
may  we  not  say  that  they  are  enemies  to  society 
and  a  perpetual  menace  to  civilization  ? 

Now,  no  greater  temptation  ever  came  in  the 
way  of  commercial  greed  than  that  offered  by 
the  forests  of  America.  For,  whether  the  origi- 
nal settlers  realized  it  or  not,  those  forests  con- 
tained a  greater  treasure  than  all  our  mines  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  iron,  and  coal,  combined. 
They  have  been,  and  even  now  are,  next  to 
the  crops  produced  by  tillage,  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  our  nadonal  wealth.  For  trees  satisfy 
a  vast  number  of  our  wants.  They  have  been 
an  absolute  necessity  in  every  step  by  which 
men  passed  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state. 
They  exert  an  influence  in  multitudinous  ways  on 
the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the 
food  we  eat.  For  fuel  and  building,  for  ships 
and  boats,  and  cars,  and  other  means  of  travel 
and  traffic ;  in  a  word,  for  almost  countless  pur- 
poses, they  become  articles  of  trade.  And  so, 
when  cities  sprang  up  in  our  country,  and  a 
market  was  ready,  the  traffic  in  lumber  began. 
Those  of  us  vho  are  old  enough,  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  trade 
grew.  Thirty-five  years  ago  I  stood,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  then  almost  boundless  forests 
of  northern  Ohio.  It  was  a  joy  to  wander 
beneath  majestic  oaks  and  beeches,  and  give 
way  to  that  sense  of  awe  which  the  mystery  of 
an  unbroken  wilderness  is  sure  to  beget.    But 
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soon  I  noticed  at  every  railroad  station  vast 
heaps  of  staves  for  wine  tuns,  and  huge  piles  of 
square  timber  of  black  and  white  walnut,  of 
cherry  and  of  maple,  awaiting  transportation  to 
a  foreign  land.  The  work  of  destruction  had 
begun,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never 
ceased.  Then  Ohio  had  fourteen  millions  of 
acres  of  woodland,  now  she  has  less  than  four 
millions.  Then  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  her 
area  was  covered  with  dense  forests,  now  less 
than  twenty  per  cent,  remains. 

And  what  is  true  of  Ohio  is  true  of  our  own 
state.  Twenty  ^\^  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
yielded  the  Bnest  pines  in  America;  now  they 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
portable  saw- mill  is  fast  putting  an  end  to  what 
IS  left  of  our  once  vast  forests  of  hemlock  and  of 
oak.  Nay,  what  is  true  of  these  states  is  in  a 
measure  true  of  whole  country.  We  have  in 
the  United  States  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of 
railroads.  To  supply  these  roads  with  ties  and  to 
keep  up  this  supply,  three  millions  of  acres  of 
forests  are  needed.  Add  to  this  the  demand  for 
telegraph  and  telephone  poles  and  for  mining 
purposes,  and  we  may  say  that  these  interests 
alone  will  require  six  millions  of  acres,  Add  to 
this  again  the  consumption  for  building  and  for 
fuel,  and  we  shall  have  to  say  that  at  least  twelve 
millions  of  acres  of  forests  are  needed  to  supply 
the  yearly  demand  of  the  people  now  in  the 
United  States. 

To  all  this  not  one  word  of  legitimate  objec- 
tion can  be  made  on  the  ground  merelv  of  the 
vast  amount  of  lumber  consumed,  excepting  to 
the  accompanying  waste.  And  it  mi£[ht  be 
urged  even  against  the  charge  of  waste  in  use, 
that  a  certain  amount  is  unavoidable  and  that  the 
charge  is  based  on  an  exaggeration.  But, 
aside  from  this,  there  is  a  very  sufficient  and 
very  important  reason  for  the  concern  which 
thoughtful  men  feel  in  view  of  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  our  forests,  which  may  be  stated  as 
follows. 

To  be  bom  into  the  world  implies  a  pledge 
that  the  new  life  will  give  back  to  the  world 
what  it  receives  from  the  world.  This  is,  in 
the  physical  sphere,  the  law  of  conserved 
energy ;  in  the  moral  sphere,  the  law  of  honest 
dealing;  and  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  the  law  of 
love  for  our  neighbor — precisely  that  law  which 
at  the  outset  I  said  underlies  and  animates 
civilization,  so  far  as  that  is  a  positive  expres- 
sion of  man's  life.  According  to  it  no  man,  no 
nation,  no  age,  is  justified  in  producing  upon 
the  earth  such  physical  changes  as  shall  render 
it,  or  any  part  of  it,  a  less  fit  place  for  human 
habitation  than  they  found  it.  Its  climate,  its 
water  supplies  and  water  courses,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  they  are  bound  to  preserve  with 
the  same  jealous  care  with  which  a  father 
guards  the  inheritance  of  his  child,  for  they  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  ages.  Change  them,  dis- 
troy  them,  and  you  put  in  jeopardy  the  comfort 
and  happiness,  if  not  the  very  existence,  of 
your  own  descendants.  But  it  is  likewise  pre- 
cisely such  a  law  as  is  sure  to  be  violated  in  the 
case  of  what  appeals  strongly  to  the  selfish- 
ness and  cupidity  of  men,  particularly  as  the 
punishment,  however  certain,  is  indefinitely  re- 


mote. Hence  in  the  matter  of  the  foresU  of 
the  earth  little  or  no  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  claims  of  the  future,  and  in  consequence 
vast  areas  of  its  surface  are  unproductive  des- 
erts to  day.  Men  could  not  withstand  the 
temptation,  and  forests  disappeared,  without  re- 
serve and  without  any  effort  at  restitution,  and 
with  them  disappeared  also  salubrity  of  climate* 
abundance  of  water  supplv,  and  fertility  of  soil. 
It  was  commercial  greed  plundering  coming 
ages.  Civilization  justifed  the  use  of  forests, 
the  rapacity  and  cunning  of  men  converted  use 
to  misuse,  and  so  brought  on  slowly  but  surely 
the  decay  of  civilization  itself. 

What  was  done  in  Asia  and  Europe  we  are 
on  the  point  of  doing  in  America.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  natural  proportion  of  forest  to- 
cleared  land  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  thirty-five  per  cent.  In  Ohio  it  is  less 
than  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  vast  changes  have  taken  place  along  the 
Ohio  river  which  are  traceable  directly  to  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  Its  floods  in  winter 
time  have  assumed  prodigious  proportions,  and 
the  summer  droughts  have  been  distressinir,  far 
beyond  anything  known  in  former  years.  Now, 
no  one  would  wish  every  acre  of  land  in  Ohio, 
or  anywhere  else,  to  be  covered  with  dense 
forests,  nor  can  any  one  hope  that  the  exact 
proportion  between  timber  and  tilled  land  can 
ever  be  permanently  maintained.  No  one  ex- 
pects the  return  of  Paradise,  and  no  one  hopes 
to  see  the  Millennium  in  his  generation.  The 
same  conditions  exist  now  as  of  old,  and  the 
same  causes  will,  in  the  main,  produce  the  same 
results.  I  say  "  in  the  main  *'  intentionally. 
For  if  we  are  not  fatalists  and  comfortably  in- 
different to  what  is  and  what  is  to  be,  we  must 
assume  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for 
what  is  being  done  around  us,  and  this  involves 
the  belief  that  we  can  prevent  the  wrong  and 
assure  the  right,  at  least  to  some  appreciable 
extent. 

Now,  if  cities,  as  centres  of  civilization,  besides 
being  credited  with  much  that  is  good,  are 
chargeable  also  with  precisely  that  deadening- 
of  the  better  instincts  of  mankind  which  leads 
to  these  deplorable  consequences,  it  is  to  the 
cities  we  should  look  for  the  correction  of  the 
evil.  Men  there  should  show  some  sense  of 
the  abnormal  tendencies  of  the  civilization 
whose  beneficiaries  in  many  other  respects  they 
undoubtedly  are.  But  old  men  are  already 
mostly  committed  to  their  way  of  thinking,  and 
if  ihey  have  inherited  or  cultivated  the  commer- 
cial spirit,  though  they  may  acknowledge  the 
wrong,  they  are  very  certain  to  make  no  serious 
attempt  to  correct  it.  It  is  to  the  young  that 
those  who  arc  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion  must  make  their  appeal.  And  it  has 
already  been  made. 

A  governor  of  Nebraska  made  it,  and  Arbor 
Day,  with  all  its  noble  associations  and  pros- 
pects, is  the  result.  To  beautify  your  school 
grounds,  and  to  plant  trees  along  the  streets  of 
your  city — this  surely  is  a  noblC  work,  and  will 
do  much  to  help  you  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of 
your  predecessors.  But  let  me  commend  to- 
you  another  form  in  which  you  may  work  for 
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this  same  glorious  cause.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  quite  remarkable  that  even  amidst  the 
destructions  of  the  Old  World  we  should  find  so 
many  evidences  of  a  persistent  care  to  preserve 
the  trees  of  a  country.  There  is  Damascus, 
"the  oldest  city  in  the  world/'  the  only  per- 
ennial city  in  the  world,  "the  pearl  of  the  East,'* 
fresh  as  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  though  forty 
centuries  has  passed  over  it — Damascus  "  with 
its  gardens  and  orchards  and  far-reaching 
groves  that  wrap  the  city  round  like  a  mantle  of 
green  velvet  powdered  with  pearls  " — Damas- 
cus with  its  park  of  lobar.  Why  may  not 
Lancaster  be  made  a  Damascus  ?  Why  may 
not  our  fair  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  richest 
portion  of  our  great  state,  have  its  gardens,  and 
Its  orchards,  and  its  park?  Walk  into  the  country 
round  about  your  home — go  which  way  you 
will,  your  walk  will  not  be  down  winding  lanes 
shaded  by  the  spreading  boughs  of  magnificent 
walnuts  and  lined  with  blooming  orchards — 
you  will  find  no  city  park  inviting  you  to  restful 
hours  and  peaceful  thoughts.  It  may  be  that  a 
king  gave  Jobar  to  Damascus,  and  we  have  no 
king!  Nay,  verily,  the  people  is  our  king,  and 
no  long  time  hence  the  destiny  of  this  fair  city 
will  be  placed  in  your  hands,  for  you  will  then 
be  the  people.  Will  you  line  the  Conestoga 
with  a  belt  of  woodland  and  perennial  sod? 
Will  you  stimulate  the  owners  of  all  lands 
bordering  on  your  city  limits  to  make  its  ap- 
proaches beautiful  as  were  those  of  Damascus  ? 
WiU  you  give  Lancaster  its  park  of  Jobar? 


'<  Charity  begins  at  home  "  is  an  old  adage» 
and  it  never  was  known  that  he  who  made  it 
the  rule  of  his  life  failed  in  charity  to  his  more  re- 
mote kin.  Should  you  undertake  the  work  that 
lies  so  near  you,  as  being  directed  to  it  by  your 
Arbor  Day  observances,  there  will  be  every 
reason  to  hope  that  your  action,  as  the  future 
law-makers  of  our  state,  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  preserving  what  forests  we  have  left,  and  of 
reforesting  what  are  already  the  waste  places  of 
our  country.  You  will  be  working  in  a  positive 
way  to  make  restitution  for  the  ravages  of  the 
past,  and  your  age  will  be,  in  a  measure,  free 
from  one.  at  least,  of  the  negative  and  disas- 
trous tendencies  which  are  inherent  in  humaa 
civilization. 

fr  How  generally  the  day  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  State  we  have  at  this  writing: 
no  means  of  knowing.  Its  possibilities  are- 
very  great,  but  we  fear  that  very  many 
teachers  and  superintendents  have  no  sense 
of  duty  towards  their  pupils  or  their  schools- 
in  the  matter  of  Arbor  Day.  In  disregard- 
ing it  they  "know  not  what  they  do."  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  account  of 
how  the  day  was  observed  at  one  of  our 
State  Normal  Schools.  These  are  centres 
of  influence,  and  the  opportunity  which 
Arbor  Day  affords  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
mising in  the  round  of  the  year. 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,     ) 
Hakrisburg,  Pa.,  November^  1891.  J 

COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


THE  annual  session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute 
will  be  hel'd  in  the  different  counties  of  the 
Staile  at  the  times  and  places  here  named. 

Elk Ridgway November    2. 

Bedford  ....  Bedford November   9. 

Cambria  ....  Ebensbur^  ....  Noveml>er  9. 
Dauphin  ....  Harrisbur);   ....  November   9. 

Fallon McConnellsburg  .    .  November   9. 

Lackawanna  •    .  Scranton November    9. 

Lancaster    .    .    .  Lancaster November   9. 

Northampton  .  .  South  Bethlehem  .  .  November  9. 
Somerset.  •  •  .  Somerset  .  .  *.  .  .  November  9. 
Chester   ....  West  Chester  .  November  16. 

Franklin.   .   .    .  Chambersburg  .  .    .  November  16. 

Lebanon  .   •   .   .  Lebanon November  16. 

Pike Milford Novem!)er  16. 

Tioga November  1 6. 

Warren Warren November  16. 

Wayne Honesdale    ....  November  16. 

Adams Gettysburg    ....  November  23. 

Armstrong  .    .   .  Kittanning    ....  November  23. 

Juniata Mifflintown  ....  November  23. 

MifRin Lewistown   ....  November  23. 

Snyder.   .       .    .  Middleburg  ....  NovoAbcr  23. 

York York November  23. 

Cumberland   .   .  Carlisle November  30. 


Huntingdon    .    .  Huntingdon  ....  November  30; 
Monroe  ....  Stroudsburg  ....  November  30. 

Perry New  Bloomfield  .    .  November  30. 

Carbon Lehighton December    7. 

Clearfield.  .   .    .  Clearfield December  14. 

Clinton    ....  Lock  Haven.   .   .   .  December  14. 
.Columbia.   .    .    .  Bloomsburg  ....  December  14. 

Jefferson  .    .   .    .'  Brookville December  14. 

Luzerne  ....  Wilkes- Barre   .    .   .  December  14. 

Northumberland.  Sunbury December  14. 

PoUer  .    .   .  Ulysses December  14. 

Schuylkill  .   .    .  Shenandoah ....  December  14.. 

Venango ....  Franklin December  14.. 

Wyoming    .   .    .  Tunkhannock  .    .    .  December  14, 

Centre Belle fonte December  21.. 

Fayette   ....  Uniontown   ....  December  21. 
Indiana  ....  Indiana.    ......  December  2Il 

Beaver Beaver  ......  December  28» 

Blair Hollidaysburg  .   .    .  December  28. 

Bradford.    .   .    .  Athens December  28. 

Butler Butler December  28. 

Oarion Clarion December  28. 

Crawford ....  Meadville December  28. 

Erie Erie December  28. 

Forest Tionesta December  28. 

Lawrence   ,   .   .  New  Castle  ....  December  28.. 

Lycoming  .   .   .  Muncy December  28. 

Mercer Mercer December  28. 

Montour  ....  Danville December  28.. 

Sullivan  ....  Dushore December  28.. 

Union Lewisburg December  28. 

Westmoreland   .  Greensburg  ....  December  28, 
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SUPERINTENDENT  ELECTED. 


James  M.  Coughlin  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  City  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  August  28th,  and  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.   Salary,  |2,200. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Bedford. — Supt  Potts;  The  demand  for 
^ood  teachers  is  growing.  Salaries  have  gone 
up  in  every  district.  A  Local  Institute  will  be 
organized  in  each  district.  The  work  of  fur- 
nishing houses  still  goes  on ;  about  thirty  thus 
far  have  been  provided  with  good  furniture. 
Bedford  county  is  moving  to  the  front, — good 
houses  well  furnished, —  better  paid  teachers, 
which  means  better  aualified  teachers.  One 
hundred  directors  and  three  hundred  patrons 
listened  to  the  examinations.  One  serious 
trouble  is,  there  is  too  much  work  for  one  man. 
Local  supervision  is  badly  needed. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman:  A  number  of 
houses  were  built  this  term  and  supplied  with 
slate  boards  and  improved  furniture.  The 
"County  Institute  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
meetings  ever  held  in  this  county.  It  created 
renewed  life  and  enthusiasm. 

Butler.-  Supt.  McCollough ;  The  increased 
State  appropriation  has  been  the  means  of 
lengthening  the  school  term  and  raising  the 
teachers*  s^aries  in  a  number  of  the  districts. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  remaining  districts  will  fol- 
low their  example.  Six  neat,  commodious 
school  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex Board,  and  one  by  the  Muddy  Creek 
Board.  The  Millerstown  Board  has  repaired 
and  furnished  all  its  school -rooms  with  slate 
l>iackboards. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick :  The  "  Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia*'  has  been  placed  in  all  the 
schools  in  London  and  Gibson  townships. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  A  fine  two-room 
school  building  has  just  been  completed  at 
Dolonsburg  in  the  Packerton  Inpendent  Dis- 
trict. The  building  is  well  arranged,  nicely 
^nished  inside  and  outside,  furnished  with  the 
best  of  slate  blackboards  and  patent  furniture, 
and  is  a  credit  to  the  district  and  its  board  of 
directors.  The  people  showed  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  a  large  attendance  at 
the  dedication  exercises.  Excellent  music  was 
rendered,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by 
the  different  members  of  the  Board  and  by  the 
County  Superintendent. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  Instruction  in  man- 
ual training  is  still  continued  in  Easttown,  West 
Whiteland  and  Malvern.  Special  instruction 
in  music  is  given  in  Easttown  township  by 
Prof.  S.  W.  Wright,  who  goes  from  school  to 
school.  The  Leopard  school  has  been  painted 
and  papered.  All  the  Easttown  buildings  have 
been  papered;  the  use  of  tablets  instead  of 
slates  is  now  prevalent  throughout  the  district. 
Excellent  charts  on  Physiology  have  been 
placed  in  Willistown,  E.  Whiteland,  W.  Marl- 
borough,   and    East    Fallowfield    townships. 


Tredyffrin  has  built  a  very  commodious  and 
comfortable  school-house  near  Berwyn.  The 
promise  for  a  good  year*s  work  is  excellent 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Youngman:  The  di- 
rectors of  Knox  township  have  placed  patent 
furniture  in  three  houses  this  summer.  Wood- 
ward township  has  opened  a  High  School  with 
a  competent  teacher  in  charge,  and  has  given 
him  oversight  of  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 
Many  of  our  Boards  are  requesting  their  teach- 
ers to  organize  monthly  meetings.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  signs  of  progress. 

Clinton— Supt.  Brungard:  A  fii^e  school 
building  of  two  rooms,  cased  with  brick,  and 
supplied  with  necessary  conveniences,  is  in  pro- 
cess of  completion  in  Castanea.  A  Local  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Grugan,  and  an  educational 
meeting  in  Barton  ;  both  were  well  attended. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Beitzel ;  Reports  from 
the  different  districts,  as  thus  far  received,  are 
favorable.  Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Court  for  an  extension  of  the  Independent  Dis- 
trict, which  is  likely  to  be  granted.  The  Car- 
lisle Board  has  employed  a  music  teacher  for 
the  public  schools.  A  District  Institute  has 
been  organized  in  Mechanicsburg.  The  bor- 
ough limits  of  Mechanicsburg  and  Camp  Hill 
have  been  extended  and  an  additional  school 
created  in  each.  Patent  furniture  was  placed 
in  two  rooms  at  Mechanicsburg;  in  three,  in 
Middlesex ;  and  in  one  each,  in  South  Middle- 
ton  and  Penn.  For  some  time  past  the  board 
of  school  directors  of  New  Cumberland  has 
been  at  variance  over  the  appointment  of  a 
teacher  for  the  intermediate  school  at  that  place. 
Three  were  for  the  appointment  of  the  incum- 
bent of  the  preceding  year,  -while  the  remaining 
three  directors  were  opposed  to  his  second 
term.  Both  factions  were  determined,  and  no 
compromise  could  be  effected.  The  result  of 
this  deadlock  in  the  board  has  been  the  closing 
of  the  intermediate  school  since  September  i  st, 
when  the  New  Cumberland  school  year  opens. 
The  town  feels  the  need  of  this  school,  and  AV. 
Wetzel,  Esq.,  went  into  court  writh  a  petition 
signed  by  a  number  of  residents  of  New  Cum- 
berland, praying  that  the  present  school  boaird 
be  unseated  and  other  directors  appointed  in 
their  stead.  They  asked  this  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  to  the  advantage  of  their  children  to  ha.ve 
the  school  operated,  and  as  the  board  would 
not  appoint  a  teacher  it  could  not  be  opened. 
After  the  matter  was  fully  presented  before  the 
court.  Judge  Sadler  unseated  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  appointed  six  others  in  their  steaxL 
The  ruling  of  the  court  was  as  follows  : 

"  There  is  no  denial  of  the  averments  in  the 
petition,  and  the  respondents  have  filed  an  an- 
swer admitting  that  the  school  district  of  New 
Cumberland  has  the  means  to  sustain  the 
school  and  that  a  necessity  exists  for  the  same. 
They  further  admit  that  they  have  refused  and 
neglected  to  open  and  operate  the  schooU 
Much  as  we  regret  the  necessity,  our  duty  under 
the  circumstances  is  made  mandatory  under 
the  act  of  assembly — the  seats  of  the  directors 
must  be  declared  vacant  and  others  appointed 
in  their  stead. 

"  And  now,  2i8t  September,  1 891,  the  seats  of 
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W.  P.  Prowcll,  Jesse  Oren.  A.  C.  Guistwhite, 
Charles  A.  Hoyer,  George  Matthias  and  S.  B. 
"Whistler,  directors  of  the  common  schools  of 
the  borough  of  New  Cumberland  are  hereby, 
declared  vacant,  and  in  their  stead  Joseph  Ham- 
mersley,  Dennis  Meek,  George  Heffleman, 
Henry  N.  Nauss,  H.  W.  Linebaugh  and  S.  C. 
Peipher  are  appointed  directors  for  said  school 
•district.  Costs  are  to  be  paid  by  treasurer  of 
school  fund  of  said  borough.** 

Dauphin.— Supt.  McNeal:  The  schools  of 
Williams  township  are  still  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  H,  L.  Meyer,  who  has  had  charge  of 
Chem  since  1886.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive districts  in  the  county,  and  the  only 
township  having  a  nine  months*  term.  The 
school- rooms  are  all  supplied  with  slate  boards, 
and  have  considerable  apparatus,  consisting  of 
maps,  charts,  unabridged  dictionary,  encyclo- 
poedia.  Kennedy's  dissected  geometrical  blocks, 
etc.  All  text-books,  except  first  and  second 
readers,  are  furnished  free  to  the  pupils.  The 
<lirectors  of  Middletown  have  taken  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  management  of  their  schools. 
Heretofore  the  principal  was  required  to  do  but 
little  or  no  supervisory  work,  giving  his  whole 
attention  to  the  High  school.  The  Board  has 
now  elected  as  supervisory  Principal,  Mr.  H.  H. 
"Weber,  formerly  Principal  of  the  schools  of 
Emporium,  Pa.  Mr.  Weber  has  been  directed 
to  reorganize  the  schools  and  rearrange  the 
course  of  study,  and  will  give  almost  his  whole 
time  to  the  work  of  general  supervision.  Dur- 
ing vacation  the  directors  of  Lykens  borough 
had  the  interior  of  their  school  building  painted 
throughout,  put  new  window  curtains  in  all  the 
rooms  and  new  matting  on  the  floor  of  the  A 
^ammar  room.  They  also  purchased  four  sets 
of  *•  Complete  School  Charts,"  a  twenty-two 
<]ollar  globe  for  the  A  grammar  school,  an  im- 
proved pencil  sharpener  for  use  of  all  the 
schools,  and  a  new  organ  for  the  High  school. 
Physiologies,  Readers,  and  lead  pencils  are  fur- 
nished free  of  cost  to  the  pupils. 

Franklin— Supt.  Slyder:  The  directors  of 
Southampton  advanced  teacher's  wages  two 
•dollars  per  month.  We  commend  this  action 
to  other  Boards  in  the  county.  Many  teachers 
are  underpaid.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  work  of  our  efficient  teachers  will 
be  properly  recognized.  Letterkenny  means  to 
furnish  free  books  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

Greene — Supt.  lams :  Washington,  Morgan, 
Morris  and  Wayne  have  repaired  and  bright- 
ened the  most  ot  their  houses.  Many  townships 
liave  provided  charts  and  maps  on  cylinders. 
I  have  recommended  the  substitution  of  slate 
blackboards  for  all  other  varieties.  Every  pre- 
paration possible  is  being  made  to  have  an  in- 
teresting County  Institute. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Rudy:  The  Hunting- 
don Normal  College  began  its  fall  term  with  a 
much  larger  enrollment  of  students  than  at  any 
previous  opening. 

Juniata — Supt.  Carney :  Some  of  our  dis- 
tricts are  rather  slow  in  opening  their  schools, 
but  by  October  5th  all  will  be  in  operation.  J 
anticipate  good  work  in  general,  as  we  have 
not  so  many  beginners  this  winter  as  last 


Lawrence — Supt.  Watson  :  A  new  academy 
was  dedicated  at  Rose  Point,  in  Slippery  Rock 
township,  September  5th.  I  was  present  and 
assisted  in  the  exercises.  It  opens  its  first  term 
with  twenty  students.  During  the  month  I 
visited  forty  schools,  in  all  of  which,  except  two, 
fair  work  is  being  done.  Quite  a  number  of  in- 
experienced teachers  have  been  employed, 
many  of  our  old  teachers  having  secured  better 
positions.  Teaching  must  be  made  a  living 
profession  before  we  can  hope  to  retain  the  best 
teachers. 

Lebanon— Supt.  Snoke :  The  following  dis- 
tricts have  procured  the  "  Complete  Charts  ": 
North  Annville,  Londonderry,  South  Leb^knon, 
North  Lebanon,  Jackson,  Bethel.  Union,  and 
Jonestown.  Londonderry  placed  slate  black- 
boards in  five  rooms.  North  Anvilie  adopted  a 
course  of  study. 

Lycoming— Supt.  Lose :  At  the  thirty-three 
public  examinations  held  throughout  the  county 
m  August  and  September,  220  teachers  were  ex- 
amined, of  whom  192  received  provisional  cer- 
tificates, three  professional,  and  twenty-five  were 
rejected.  There  are  only  about  ten  or  twelve 
more  licensed  teachers  in  the  county  than  are 
needed  to  supply  the  schooU- 

Merger — Supt.  Hess :  I  met  with  the 
teachers  and  directors  of  Shenango  township  at 
Maple  Grove  school -house,  where  measures 
were  taken  to  further  the  grading  of  the  schools. 
Monthly  teachers*  meetings  will  be  held  during 
the  school-year.  The  graduation  of  over  one 
hundred  pupils  last  year  has  given  "  grading  " 
a  prominent  place  in  our  school  affairs.  The 
various  High  schools  have  opened  with  an  in- 
creased attendance. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hocb  :  I  have  visited 
all  the  borough  schools  during  the  month,  and 
find  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils  very  en- 
couraging. Principal  Huth,  of  the  Nazareth 
schools,  assisted  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  held 
a  fair  and  festival  during  the  vacation,  with  the 
proceeds  of  which,  amounting  to  about  $158,  a 
library  of  170  volumes  was  purchased.  Princi- 
pal Walker,  of  the  Portland  schools,  also  started 
a  library  of  3  5  volumes.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Snyder — Supt.  Hermann:  My  Teachers' 
Normal  was  very  successful.  About  eighty 
teachers  were  enrolled.  Prof.  C.  H.  Albert,  of 
the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School,  assisted  me 
part  of  the  time.  Several  districts  increased  the 
wages  of  teachers — an  example  that  other  dis- 
tricts should  follow.  Several  of  our  best 
teachers  have  left  the  county  for  better  wages. 

Somerset — Supt.  Berkey :  Nearly  all  our 
teachers  attended  special  training  schools  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  as  a  class  are  better  pre- 
pared for  their  work  than  in  any  previous  year. 
In  most  districts  a  marked  advance  has  been 
made  in  teachers*  wages.  Everything  indicates 
a  successful  term.  Local  Institutes  will  be  or- 
ganized within  the  next  few  weeks  in  every  dis- 
trict, to  hold  monthly  meetings  during  the 
school-term.  A  graded  course  of  study  has 
been  prepared  for  the  country  schools. 

Warren — Supt.  Putnam:  A  few  districts 
still  cling  to  the  two-term  system,  and  as  a  re- 
sult are  losing  ground.    I  have  watched  the  re- 
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ports  carefully  and  find  that  the  continuous  term 
yields  by  far  the  best  results.  Many  old  teachers 
have  been  retained  and  good  wages  are  being 
paid  in  most  districts.  At  Sheffield  a  four-room 
addition  is  being  built,  and  in  Warren  the  new 
building  is  nearing  completion  ;  this  building  is 
to  be  in  all  respects  a  model  one. 

Allentown — Supt.  Landis :  Two  new  build- 
ings were  erected  during  the  summer,  and  one 
enlarged.  The  September  enrollment  is  far 
above  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  Board, 
at  its  last  meeting,  decided  to  add  cooking  to 
the  curriculum  of  the  H  igh  school.  The  Super- 
intendent has  just  completed  a  Manual  of  the 
Course  of  Instruction  which  will  be  published 
shortly. 

Chester  City.— Supt.  Foster:  Two  male 
principals  have  been  appointed  in  our  grammar 
departments.  A  school  building.  Just  com- 
pleted, has  been  opened,  and  five  rooms  in  it 
are  now  occupied.  An  old  frame  building  has 
been  abandoned,  and  three  new  rooms  in  the 
Powell  School  have  been  opened.  We  now 
have  seventy- one  teachers,  an  increase  of  six 
over  the  number  of  last  year. 

DUNMORE. — Supt.  Fowler:  We  are  now  in 
our  new  building,  and  are  very  much  pleased 
with  it.  We  added  two  more  teachers  to  our 
corps  this  year.  Mr.  C.  R.  Miller,  a  graduate 
of  Dickinson  College,  is  principal  of  the  High 
school.  He  has  been  with  us  a  month  and  is 
giving  good  satisfaction, 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Shimmell :  At  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  of  the  Board,  it  was  decided  to 
add  another  year's  work  to  the  course  in  book- 
keeping. We  now  have  a  two  years'  course  in 
the  business  department  of  our  High  school. 
The  first  year  comprises  double-entry  book- 
keeping as  presented  in  Williams  and  Rosters' 
textbook.  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  Busi- 
ness practice — buying  and  selling,  banking, 
transportation,  and  all  other  kinds  of  business 
transactions  which  it  is  possible  to  practice  by  a 
class  of  pupils. 

Nanticoke  — Supt.  Miller:  We  began  the 
work  in  form  study  and  drawing  by  the  Prang 
Educational  Company,  last  February.  We  are 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  continue  the  work 
this  year  under  the  special  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Lucy  Booth. 

New  Castle — Supt.  Bullock :  Schools  open 
very  pleasantly.  Our  facilities  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  eight  rooms.  A 
special  teacher  of  music  is  in  charge  of  that  de- 
partment. Prof.  Whitle  is  principal  of  the  High 
school,  at  a  salary  of  %\  100.  There  is  new  fur- 
niture in  six  rooms,  good  spirit  in  the  teachers' 
corps,  good  health  m  the  community,  and  every- 
thing is  favorable. 

Newport  Township— Supt.  Dewey  :  A  neat 
iron  fence  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  large 
building  in  Alden.  The  Prang  System  of  Form 
Study  and  Drawing  was  intr^uced  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Booth  of  Boston.  An 
additional  amount  of  slate  blackboard  is  being 
placed  in  twelve  rooms ;  also  cases  for  books 
and  apparatus.  Sixteen  rooms  are  furnished 
with  single  desks ;  one  has  double  desks.  The 
Board  has  for  years  furnished  all  text-books 


used  in  the  schools.  This  year,  in  addition  to 
books,  the  Board  furnishes  pencils,  slates,  tab- 
lets, pens,  ink,  drawing  models,  practice  paper, 
etc.  The  directors  made  twenty-one  visits  to 
the  schools  during  the  month. 

Norristown. — Supt.  Gotwals :  Owing  to  the 
crowded  condition  of  several  of  the  primary 
schools,  two  additional  ones  have  had  to  be 
formed.  The  high  school  is  larger  than  it  has- 
ever  been.  The  teachers  are  all  enthusiasti- 
cally  engaged  in  their  work.  An  entirely  nevr 
system  of  grammar  and,  language  lessons  Has- 
been  introduced  in  all  the  schools  above  the 
primary,  and  a  work  on  Civil  Government  in 
the  High  school. 

Phoenixville.— Supt.  Leister:  Our  school 
term  was  begun  with  the  services  of  twenty- 
four  teachers.  Before  the  close  of  the  first 
month  the  increased  attendance  necessitated 
the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher.  Our 
Board  wisely  employed  an  experienced  teacher 
to  take  charge  of  the  primary  pupils.  One 
room  was  supplied  with  the  latest  improved. 
•'Paragon  Desks."  Scudder's  History  of  the 
United  States  was  introduced  for  supplementary 
work.  Prof.  J.  H.  Danforth,  of  New  York,  is 
experimenting  in  our  primary  schools  with  Jep- 
son's  Music  Course,  with  a  view  of  introducing  it. 

Plymouth  Township  {Luzerne  County). — 
Supt.  Gildea:  In  addition  to  the  free  books 
mentioned  in  my  last  report,  arithmetics  are 
now  provided  free  for  all  the  day  scholars^ 
and  readers  and  arithmetics  for  the  night 
scholars.  When  the  required  number  of  physi- 
ologies (about  fifty  copies)  shall  have  been  pro- 
cured by  the  Board,  the  pupils  will  have  to  buy 
only  geographies,  copy-books,  and  slates.  The 
attendance  is  large,  and  the  teachers  with  few 
exceptions  are  doing  good  work. 

Shamokin — Supt.  Harpel:  Five  new  schools 
have  had  to  be  organized  to  accommodate  the 
large  increase  in  our  school  population.  Some 
of  our  primaries  are  still  crowded,  and  another 
room  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  furniture 
arrives.  Several  sets  of  Johnston's  large  wail 
maps  were  purchased  for  our  new  buildings,  and 
a  number  of  globes  and  sets  of  physiological 
charts  were  added  to  our  stock  of  apparatus.  A 
cabinet  of  200  fine  geological  specimens  was 
also  purchased  for  our  H  igh  school.  September 
nth  and  12th  were  spent  by  our  teachers  in 
form  study  and  industrial  drawing  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Smith,  Superintendent  of 
Drawing  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

West  Chester — Supt.  Jones:  The  schools- 
opened  with  an  attendance  of  sixty  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Much  interest  in  the  schools  is  mani- 
fested by  the  citizens.  The  pupils  in  all  the 
grades  have  access  to  the  PubUc  Library,  the 
children  being  allowed  to  take  out  books  for 
school  use,  through  their  teach  er^,  free  of  cost. 
The  High  school  reading  table  is  supplied  with 
copies  of  Youth's  Companion,  Century,  Harper's- 
Monthly,  Scientific  American,  Our  Dumb  Ani- 
mals, and  several  daily  papers.  The  teachers- 
direct  the  pupils'  reading  as  far  as  practicable. 
If  a  taste  for  good  reading  is  inculcated  by  a 
teacher,  she  has  succeeded  in  directing  her 
pupils  toward  intelligent  citizenship. 
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The  modem  glee  carol  cfainup  often  throttles  melo- 
dy, forbids  deep-breathed  intonation,  and  literally  ex- 
tinguishes the  possibilities  of  unanimous  utterance  by 
the  congregation.  The  act  is  physically  impossible, 
as  it  is  aesthetically  undesirable.  The  swift  patter 
pace  of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  is  a  grotesque 
parody  on  the  music  of  a  militant  Christianity.  It  is 
father  the  jaunty  roundelay  of  merry-makers  and  roy- 
sterers.  The  best  practicable  rhythm  for  the  great 
congregation  finds  its  analogue  in  the  pace  of  the 


German  chorales,  with  breathing,  halting  places  at  the 
end  of  each  line.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  this  feverish, 
frivolous  gait  at  once  falsifies  the  spirit  of  both  hymn 
and  tune.  Think  of  "  Holy !  Holy !  Holy !  Lord  God 
Almighty! "  rattled  off  with  the  flippancy  of  an  auc- 
tioneer's harangue!  Think  of  "Hark,  Hark,  my 
Soul,"  depraved  by  the  coarse  quickness  of  a  hunting 
song  or  boatman's  chorus !  The  other  day  in  a  great,  ' 
grandly-appointed  church  was  given  out  the  first  hymn, 
**  Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  descending."   It  was  sung 
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•h,  the  flowers  that  I  saw  in    thewildwood        Have  all  lost  their  beautiful  leaves.    And    the 
0th -er    ro  -  ses  may  bloom  on  the  morrow,        And    ma  -  ny  a  fiiend  have  I   won,    Yet      my 
Oh !  how  dark  looks  this  world  and  how  dreary,  When  we  part  from  the  friends  that  we  love;  But  there's 
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ny  dear  friends  of  my  childhood  Have  slumbered  foryears  in  their  graves  I 
it  can  beat  but  with  sor- row.  When  I  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone; 
for    the  faint    and   the   wea  -  ry,       And   friends  meet  with  lost  ones  above! 
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bloom  of  theflow'rs  I  re -member.  And  the  smiles  I  shall  nev-er  more  see; 
wott  -  der  that  I,  bro  -  ken  hearted.  And  stricken  with  sadness  should  be! 
Heav  •  en       I  can     but     re -member.    When  from  earth  my  sad  soul  shall  be  free. 
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to  the  proper  tune,  but  in  that  chipper,  tripping  pace  that 
stopped  the  people's  mouths  and  took  the  breadth  of 
tone  away.  It  simply  couldn't  be  done,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  request  of  the  rector  and  the  worshipful 
purposes  of  the  people,  who  were  left  standing  mute 
and  ill  at  ease,  while  the  great  choir  shuffled  and 
scampered  through  those  terrible  stanzas,  apparently 
ooogratulating  themselves  that  'twere  done  well  be- 
•eaose  'twere  done  quickly.  The  writer  wondered,  and 
wooded,  and  questioned  the  sanity  of  his  spiritual  dis- 


affection, until  the  words  of  the  offertory  anthem,  from 
Mendel^hn's  St.  Paul,  that  chorale  of  chorales, 
"Sleepers,  wake!  a  voice  is  calling!"  broke  grandly 
through  the  famished  aisles  and  arches,  with  long-drawn 
perspectives  of  harmonic  splendor,  touching,  over- 
whelming almost  beyond  words,  and  then  he  felt  and 
knew  that  the  great  Advent  hymn  had  met  foul  usage  in 
the  house  of  its  friends  and  been  done  to  death  in  inrev- 
erent  hustling  by  choristers  and  organist.  Thus  hymns 
and  tunes  are  slam  and  the  people's  worship  stifled. 


A  veritable  Cytlopaedim  of  the  great  Chrisdmn  hoU6»y.— Boston  Beacon, 


Nearly  Three  Hundred  Christmas  Songs,  Hymns,  and  Carols.    With  Selections  from  BEECHER^ 

WALLACE,  AUERBACH,  ABBOTT,  WARREN,  and  DICKENS.     Illustrations  by  RAPHAEL, 

MURILLO,    BOUGUEREAU.    HOFMANN,   DEFREGGER,    STORY,  SHEPHERD, 

DaRLEY,  Meade,  Nast,  and  others.     Selected  by  J.  P.  McCaSKEY, 

Compiler  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Song  Collection." 

Pp.  320.     Royal  Octavo,  Cloth,  $2.50. 

a  luxurious  book  and  a  beautiful  one  is  Christmas  in  Song.  Sketch  and  Story,  a  collection  of  musical,  poetical 
and  prose  selections  appropriate  to  the  happy  Christmas  time,  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  the  compiler  of 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  The  title-page  is  ample  guarantee  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  The  songs 
are  so  intimately  related  in  the  minds  of  all  Christian  people  with  the  holy  festal  time  for  which  they  are  compiiectj 
that  the  mention  of  their  titles  will  recall  the  season  to  one's  mental  vision.  Here  are  such  undying  favorites  as 
•*  Adeste,  Fideles,"  "God  Rest  Ye.  Merry  Gentlemen,"  "Carol,  Carol,  Christians."  "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels," 
*'  Three  Kings  of  Orient."  and  a  glorious  company  of  other  melodies  of  the  olden  and  the  newer  time,  with  fit 
illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters — Murillo,  Raphael,  Bouguereau,  and  other  teunous  artists.  The  work 
will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  permanent  features  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas. — N.  Y.  Book  Buyer. 

Directly  in  line  with  this  elevating  work  that  is  being  done  among  us  is  the  quiet,  unostentatious  work  that  for 
some  years  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  McCaskey.  I  don't  mean  now  his  professional  work  as  principal  of  our 
Bo)'s'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  though  that  too  is  of  incalculable  value — the  work  of  making  men  of  our  boys., 
of  planting  in  their  characters  the  essential  principles  of  true  manhood.  But  what  I  specially  refer  to  is  the  work 
be  is  doing  to  elevate  the  popular  musical  taste  by  his  series  of  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collections,"  in  which  he 
is  gathering  together  and  preserving,  and  making  the  whole  country  familiar  with  the  really  good  popular  songs 
and  hymns,  old  and  new,  after  he  has  carefully  and  conscientiously  winnowed  them,  rejecting  the  chaff,  and  per- 
petuating that  which  is  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet.  In  this  alone  he  is  quietly  doing  a  work  deservmg  the 
thanks  of  all  good  citizens  and  of  every  lover  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Within  the  las*  few  weeks, 
however,  he  has  enlarged  his  work  and  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  in  this  direction,  by  the  publication  of  what  is 
probably  the  most  handsome  and  attractive  book  ever  put  forth  by  a  local  author  or  compiler.  1  refer  to  Christ- 
mas in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story,  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York,  and  to  be  had.  i  suppose,  at 
any  of  our  bookstores.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  it.  by  all  means  go  and  lo(4c  at  it.  It  is  really  a  thing  of  beauty,, 
a  large  quarto  of  320  pages,  sumptuously  bound  in  crintfon,  with  gilt  back  and  side-title  and  ornamentation ;  a 
book  admirably  adapted  for  a  Christmas  gift,  and  sure  to  be  app<;eciated  by  every  one  witn  intelligence  and  taste 
enough  to  enjoy  fine  pictures,  good  music,  and  the  best  of  Christmas  literature.  In  fact  I  cannot  now  think  of 
anything  better  suited  for  a  Christmas  present  than  just  this  rich  and  elegant  volume  of  our  esteemed  townsman. 
Let  me  try  to  tell  you  what  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story  contains.  First  of  all,  "in  Song,"  it  gives  the 
words  and  music  of  nearly  three  hundred  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols,  selected  trom — well,  trora  almost 
everywhere,  for  Dr.  McCaskey  has  been  gathering  this  part  of  the  work  for  many  years,  and  has  succeeded  in 
getting  together  almost  everything  worth  having,  I  should  say.  in  the  matter  of  Christmas  music  Nearly  all  the 
old  songs  and  carols  our  grandmothers  used  to  sing  are  here ;  we  recognize  them  as  echoes,  tender  and  sweety 
wafted  down  to  us  from  that  past.  "  when  Christmas  was  Christmas."  when  holly  and  evei^green,  wax  tapers  and 
joyous  carol,  meant  to  children — ah,  mel  how  much  they  did  mean  I  Here  we  have  them  again,  those  old  songs. 
And  m  their  notes  we  recognize  the  tones  of  many  a  dear  voice  we  shall  ne'er  hear  again  as  of  yore  until  we 
gather  around  the  great  tree  of  life  above,  where  angel  choirs  their  alleluias  sing,  and  where  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof  for  aye.  A  precious  collection  it  is,  indeed,  of  old  and  new.  Where  can  another  such  gamer  be 
found,  so  rare,  so  choice,  and  so  full?  lliere  are  twenty-two  full-page  illustrations,  selected  with  fine  artistic 
taste,  which  range  all  the  way  from  Raphael  and  MuriUo  to  Nast  and  Gibson.  All  are  on  Christmas  subjects; 
nearly  all  are  reproduced  from  works  of  art  that  are  immortal.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  "  Sketch  and 
Story  "  in  the  book  we  come  to  what,  I  think,  is  to  us  all  a  new  revelation  of  Dr.  McCaskey 's  versatility ;  we  are 
almost  surprised  at  the  faultlessness  of  literary  taste  and  judgment  displayed.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  musical 
critic.  We  were  familiar  with  his  artistic  sense.  But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  him  possessed  of  an 
equally  consummate  taste  and  discriminating  judgment  in  the  very  difficult  field  of  literary  selection.  It  is  not  too- 
much  to  say  of  the  seven  long  selections  from  the  great  mass  of  extant  Christmas  literature  which  he  gives  in  this 
volume,  that  no  seven  better  selections  could  have  been  made.  They  are  the  very  cream  of  the  cream  of  our  lit- 
erature on  that  subject,  taking  contents,  purpose,  and  form  into  consideration.  To  have  these  seven  crown  jewels 
brought  together  into  one  diadem  is  alone  worth  more  than  is  asked  for  the  entire  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rich  setting,  musical  and  pictorial,  to  which  i  have  before  referred.  Why,  I  would  gladly  have  givnn  ^he  -$a.50- 
for  the  one  selection,  "Christmasse  of  Olde,"  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Warren.  It  gives  me  just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for  this  many  a  day,  a  full  and  authentic  history  of  the  various  observances  of  Christmas  from  the  earliest  up  to- 
modern  times.  The  other  selections  are  the  following.  I'll  give  the  titles;  read  the  selections  and  see  whether 
my  high  estimate  of  their  value  is  any  too  high  :  "The  Overture  of  Angels,"  from  Beecher's  Life  of  Christ,  "The 
Story  of  the  Star,"  from  Ben  Hur;  "  The  Land  and  the  Child,"  from  Lyman  Abbott's  Life  of  Christ;  "Gellert's 
Last  Christmas."  translated  from  Aueri»ach;  and  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol,"  and  "A  Christmas  Tree."  And 
now.  to  close  with,  let  me  read  to  you  a  part  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  poem  "  The  Charmer,"  which  Dr.  McCaskey 
gives  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  delightful  Christmas  book.  Perhaps  you  have  read  it  before;  if  so  you'll  be 
glad  to  read  it  again. — Dr.  y.  Max  Hark,  Christian  Culture  for  December,  i8go. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  books  for  the  holiday  season  has  just  been  issued  by  Harper  ft  Brothers, 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story.  It  is  a  stimptuous  quarto  of  390  pages, 
elegantly  bound,  containing  nearly  300  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols  set  to  music,  with  selections  fronw 
Beecher,  WalLice,  Auerbach.  Abbott.  Warren,  and  Dickens,  illustrated  by  Raphael,  Murillo,  Hofmann,  Nast,  and 
others.  l*he  selections  display  much  good  taste  and  good  judgment.  It  is  PAR  KXCBLLENCB  the  volume  for 
the  Christmas  season,  and  will  no  doubt  be  among  the  &vorite  gift  books  of  the  weasou,-^Cht%stiam  ai  Work, 


-wtc  MODERN    CLASSICS.** 

A  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  FOR  $11.56. 

THZBTY-FOUB  VOLUMES,  Neatly  Bound  in  Cloth,  Averaging  310  'Pages. 

"The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country.*' 

—The  Independent,  Nete  Tork. 

"  An  unrivaled  list  of  excelloht  works." 

— Dz.  W.  T.  Sarris,  XTaited  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

A  sample  volume  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  40  cents.     A  descriptive  cir- 
cular containing  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  application. 


STT7DS1TTS'  SSHZSS  OF  STAXTDAZUD  FOSTRV 

FOR    SCHOOI-S    AVTD    CO^X^EGES. 

(  Uniform  7uith   Rolfii  Shakespeare. ) 
EDXTEO  BY  lAT.  T.  ROX^FE,  A..  IMC. 

Sample  price  to  Teachers,        -  ^    -       -        -        -        -        -       47  cents,  each. 


Vol.  1. — Sir  Walter  Seott'i  LADY  OP  Til  L All, 

With  the  complete  original  text  ^  illustrated  by  wood  engravings  from  photographs  of  the 

localities  mentioned  in  the  text ;  hound  in  cloth  and  printed  on  an 

excellent  quality  of  paper  from  clear^  large  type. 

The  same  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  make-up  and  editing  of  the  other  8  volumes  of  the  Series. 
A  descriptive  circular  of  ihe  p  volumes  of  the  Scnes,  with  testimonials  from  prominent  educators,  will  be 
sent  to  any  address  on  application. 


HOiraSTOlT,  MZFFr.nT  axtd  compaitt, 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.  ii  E.  I7tta  St.,  Mew  Vork. 


Our  AnDual  Music  Supplement:  No.  20, 

POR    COV9(XV    IMSXIXVXBS    A9(D    8CHOOt<9. 

THE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Number  20, 
contains  Ttventy-five  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts, 
and  Eleven  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Two  Responsive 
'Readings^  with  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  use  by  Insti- 
tutes and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.  The  following  is  the  list  of  Songs'  and  Hymns,  with 
prices  at  which»the  Supplement  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  desired: 


MUSXC-PAQE^    ei^FFJUEMEUT,    KQ.    «0. 


NoJ. 

1891.J 

I 


Responsive  Readings, a 

Qui<:t,  Lord, My  Froward  Heart,  3 

Gently  Lead  Us, 3 

Faded  Flowers, 4 

Thoughts  of  Wonder, 5 

Heaven  is  My  Home 5 

Star  Spangled  Banner,     ...  6 

Home,  Can  I  Forget  Thee  ?  .   .  7 

There  is  a  Happy  Land,  ....  7 

Silently  Falling  Snow 8 

Sparkling  and  Bright 9 

Old  Hundred,  and  Doxology,   .  9 


Father  Jos, 10. 

Never  Alone, i\ 

Jesus  is  Mine, ix 

Home,  Fare  Th-c  Well la 

Don't  Kill  the  Birds 13 

Gentle  Breeze^Sighing,  ....  13 

Somewhere, 14 

Rainfall  Follows  the  Plow,   .   .  16 

Children's  Songs 17 

Aunt  Jemima's  Plaster 18 

Blossom  Time 19 

Mermaid's  Evening  Song,  .   .   .  ao 


■Words  (Without  Music).— Summer  Days  Are  Comiiis— Flee  as  a  Hird  — 
Row,  Row,  Cheerily  Row—  Come,  Cheerful  Companions — Twilight  is  Faliinjj 
— Uvcr  There — Shell-;  of  v)cean— Genily  l^ad  Us — America— Guide  Me,  O 
Thou  Great  Jehovah — All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name, 15 

PRICES.— One  copy,  lO  Cents;  Three  copies,  25  Cents;  Eight  copies, 
60  Cents  ;  Twenty  copies,  ^1.20.  These  rates  include  postage  in  all  cases. 
Address  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Ijazicaster,  Fa. 
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^^V       LATEST  TEXT=BOOKS  ^^M 

^^H^      Published  by  the  American  Book   Compuny*  ^H 

^^1  DR.  HARPER'S  SERIES  OF  CLASSICS  I 

^^^^Hf  ily  published  A  s^nei  ' 

^^^V;  r   Dr   \Y    K.  Ilan'*"'' 

^     ^"  *  *  c;fw*  ^^M*i./.  are  the  lollt*wi(»g  i 

MARPE«  AND  TOLMAN'S  CAESAR 

Hy  W    K    Hatpcr.  Hu  i^.,  ^iud  IL  C     l..lai;iH.  Hi,  I'      Cloth,  i;  m-  ,  5^.^  |>p,,  Uo  lllttMbU^ 

I  HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIMER 

iFm  fonLTijcr  siucleivls,     Bv   W.  K    Harper,   Th    iK.  aM  i.  U   Buf|jc^^.  A     N 

^^^        "^x^i u.       T,..  .1.  ,,n.   pvgt-Micnt  fretf  to  any  tCAChtr  »iitefrt*i- 
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•fj  .    Suf^plfrntntary  K fading  in  Lai< 

cnher  rtcenl  texl-t>ooks  issued  by  this  Com|jany  arc  1 

HARKNESS'S  EASY  METHOD  FOR  BECINNERS  IN  LATIN 

COY'8  CREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL 

In  oiher  dcpAHmcm^  of  study  the  Com:  lib- 

lisbed  Mniie  im|Hjflant  works,  among  whu  i  ^^cd 

PETERWAN'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

By  AlcAJTidc,    t.    rclrrriian       Clolli,  i2mu  ,  224  pigt^.  *>•■   >**i»*' 

STEWART'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 
APPLETONS*   FIRST  LESSONS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

\Mu^  th.  t  .tuUmcnI.I  Rule..     Hy  Andrew  J    Rickoff.  LL.  U,  j6  cenl^. 

iuiA¥WPLL»S  ADVANCED  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
APPLETONS'  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

*  ^  H    lV»nd8  E.  Njplwr.  A.  M..  «<i.(  Iraiicis  B.  Lrockti,  1- ,  M.    Uulh,  l«w>^  «!..< 

HEALTH  FOR  LITTLE  FOLKS 

viSoHAm   Mary  11    Hi.irt.  Niu-mI  and  tWernaliouil  Sopcrir,  emkm,  1     ,       _ 
"*''"'  "^  *'  ^    ,j„a  „r  ,Ur  Woman  s  Chtistian  TemjiWAnce  Union.     .!0  «m.. 

WINSLOW'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRICULTURE 
WHITE'S  NEW  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

By  Kmcso..  li.  Wl.ile.  .V.  M-  LL.  l>.     r'"anu,  U.ud.s  .«  «.,!. 

SHOOP'S  HISTORY  AND  SCIENCE  OF  EDUCATION 

^.^..iSg  .tel....t  «<!  bol  Ihoagh,  ,.  all  <i=I«m™nl.  of  ....dy,  o,mb,n» 
to  corresi.t.nd  with  us  ia  all  mattefs  pertaining  to  texi-booits  for  their  school. 
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ANDREWS  MT'G.  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-School  Seating, 

eOHHEReiilL  AND  LIBRARY  FURNITURE, 

74  and  76  JFlfth  Ave., 

NEW  TORK. 

Hftken  of  the  CclebrttiMl  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  ? NEW*  TRIUMPH," 

1V1U&  Solid  Backs  and  Seato.    Over  Two  Million  In  Vut. 

ANDREW'S  GLOBES,  TELLURIANS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLE6S  ERASERS. 
..^  ANDRHmrS'    imPROVHD    ASSBMBI^Y    POI^DIMG    CHAIRS.  Di..^ 


3Iasterpieces  of  American  Literature 

Complete   Pkose   and   Poetical  Selections 


FROxM    THE   WORKS    OF 


IRVING, 
BRYANT, 
FRANKLIN, 


HAWTHORNE, 
WHITTIER, 
THOREAU, 


HOLMES. 


O'REILLY. 
.  LOWELL, 
EMERSON, 


WEBSTER, 
EVERETT, 
LONGFELLOW. 


.    "  ^KfV/5  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  each  Author, 

ADAPTED  FOR  USE  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  AND 
ACADEMIES,  AS  A  READING  BOOK  AND  AS  A  TEXT- 
.  BOOK  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
i2Mb.,  470  PAGES,  Cloth  Binding.     Price,  $1.00  NET^  postpxid. 

"  Masterpieces  of  American  Literature  "  was  recently  adopted  by  a  unanimoas  vote  of  the  Boston  School 
Board  for  use  as  a  Reading  Book  for  the  highest  class  of  each  Grammar  School  in  the  City. 

A  descriptive  circular,  giving  the  table  of  contents  and  sample  pages,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
application. 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO., 

4  Park  St.,  Boston.         11  E.  17th  St.,  New  York         28  Lakeside  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


jrSX    PUBI^ISRHD. 

SOMETHING  NEW  THAT  EVERY  SCHOOL  NEEDS. 

Opening  j^xercises. 

For  th-e  use  of  our  Public  Schools, 

arranged  by  tlie  Principal  of  tlae  Marietta 

Public  Schools. 

This  little  volume  contains  Twenty  different  Exercises  with 
suitable  Music,  Lord's  Prayer,  8:c.  These  Exercises  wherever 
adopted  meet  with  univerwl  favor. 

One  copy,  postpaid, 15  cents. 

By  the  dozen,  post  pnldf Si.?.**. 

By  tU«  hundred,  (^^xpreHti)  ....  l^.UU. 
Address, 

R.  R.  PI^KAM, 
Marietta,  Pa. 


The  selections  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  are  such  as 
will  insure  many  a 
happy  hour  around  the 

piano.— Albany  Argus. 

Two  Hundred  Songs  and  Hymns  In  eaoli 
Number.  Paper,  .V)  oents;  Boards  60  cents: 
Cloth, $1.00.  Sold  everywhere.  Send  postal  card 
forbi)ecimen  Pages  and  full  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral Numbei'B.      Harper  ft  Brothen,  New  York. 


THE  Annual  Music  Supplement  to  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Number  20, 
contains  Twenty -five  Songs  and  Hymns  with  the  music  arranged  in  four  parts, 
and  Eleven  Songs  and  Hymns,  the  Words  without  the  music.  Two  Iie^pon»ive 
Headings,  with  Music  of  appropriate  Hymns  accompanying  the  same,  for  use  by  Insti- 
tutes and  Schools,  are  also  inserted.     Price,  10  Cents.     Address  Penn^a  School  Journal, 
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DEDICATION  OF  DR.  HIGBEE  MONUMENT  AT  EMMITSBCJRG. 

MEMORIAL  UNIQUE  IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 


THE  exercises  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Memorial  Stone  erected  in  honor  of  Dr. 
E.  E.  Higbee,  late  State  Superintendent  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  Mountain  View  Cemetery, 
Emroitsburg,  Maryland,  were  held  Saturday, 
October  31st.  The  illustrations  which  ap- 
peared in  our  September  issue  of  the  /our- 
nal  show  this  massive  stone  from  two  points 
of  view,  one  the  cross,  and  the  other  the  in- 
scription. It  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  hill  from  which  a  view  is  had  of 
the  town  and  the  grand  sweep  of  surround- 
ing country,  bounded  in  all  directions  by  the 
wooded  slopes  of  low-lying  mountains. 

The  day  was  perfect — warm  sun,  balmy 
air,  the  atmosphere  suggestive  of  Indian 
sammer.  The  services  in  the  cemetery  were 
at  II  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  U.  H.  Heilman,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of  Emmitsburg,  and 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  appointed 
to  represent  the  Potomac  Synod  on  this 
occasion.     The  following  is  the 

DEDICATORY  SERVICE. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Let  us  pray. 

Meet  us.  O  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  Thy 
most  gracious  favor,  and  further  us  with  Thy 
continual  help;  that  in  all  our  works,  begun, 
continued,  and  ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify 
Thy  holy  name,  and  finally,  by  Thy  mercy, 
attain  everlasting  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Accompany  me  now  with  your  hearts  and 


voices,  in  the  profession  of  our  Catholic,  un- 
doubted Christian  Faith. 

I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almightv,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth :  etc. 

M.     Lord,  we  believe. 

R.     Helj)  Thou,  O  Lord,  our  unbelief. 

Having  in  mind  the  word  of  God,  which 
makes  a  difference  between  that  which  is  holy 
and  that  which  is  common ;  calling  to  remem- 
brance the  example  of  God's  ancient  people 
who  not  only  by  solemn  services  consecrated 
their  temple,  with  all  its  vessels,  but  also  their 
houses,  and  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  also  rever- 
ently and  devoutly  regarding  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  even  our  ordinary 
daily  food  is  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving, 
and  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer; 
and  taking  humble  encouragement  from  the 
tender  love  of  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  who 
approved  the  pious  act  of  her  who  poured  treas- 
ure of  precious  and  costly  ointment  upon  His 
feet,  accepting  the  consecration  of  it  as  a  proper 
offering  of  love,  and  blessing  her  for  it :  let  us 
not  doubt  that  He  will  also  favorably  regard 
our  godly  purpose  of  setting  apart  this  monu- 
mental stone,  in  a  solemn  and  reverent  man- 
ner, to  the  memory  of  one  of  His  faithful  ser- 
vants. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  and 
purpose  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Committee 
here  present,  and  in  their  name,  I  do  now  set 
apart  and  separate  this  monumental  stone 
from  all  common  and  secular  use,  and  solemnly 
dedicate  it  to  the  f^reator  glory  of  God,  and  to 
the  perpetual  memory  of  His  dearly  beloved 
servant,  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 
In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

Prayer,  followed  by  the  Apostolic  Benediction. 
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SERVICE  AT  THE  CHURCH. 

At  one  o'clock  p.  m.  the  service  was  re- 
sumed at  the  Reformed  Church  and  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heilman,  as  follows: 

Hymn — "Jesus  O'er  the  Grave  Victor- 
ious," of  which  Dr.  Higbee  was  author;  and 
prayer,  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Whitmore,  of  Ad- 
amstown,  Maryland. 

The  following  introductory  remarks'  were 
then  made  by  Rev.  Mr.  Heilman  : 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Dearly  Beloved:  The  beauty  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  present  ceremonies  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  to  set  apart  one 
day  of  the  Christian  year  for  the  pious  com- 
memoration of  the  sainted  dead.  The  first 
of  November,  or  AH  Saints'  Day,  has,  by 
common  consent,  been  chosen  as  the  day 
on  which  this  godly  custom  is  to  be  observed. 
Whether  this  fact  influenced  the  Committee 
in  selecting  the  present  time  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee,  we 
do  not  know;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  it  is 
most  eminently  proper  that  the  State  and 
Church  should  embalm  the  names  and 
deeds  of  their  sons  who  have  wrought  noble 
and  enduring  works  for  the  promotion  of 
their  greatest  glory. 

The  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
is  represented  here  by  its  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  do  honor  to  one  of 
the  most  eminent  officers  in  its  history. 
The  Reformed  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Higbee 
was  a  highly  honored  teacher,  is  here  in 
the  persons  of  a  committee,  sent  by  one  of 
its  Synods,  to  offer  the  willing  tribute  of  its 
love  to  the  life  and  character  of  one  who 
did  very  much  to  advance  its  growth  in  the 
grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord.  And 
this  congregation,  of  which  our  brother  was 
sometime  pastor,  and  in  whose  church  he 
loved  to  worship,  and  this  Christian  com- 
munity, are  here  to  manifest  their  abiding 
interest  in  the  things  for  which  he  toiled 
and  suffered  while  be  livtd  in  the  flesh. 

But  it  does  not  belong  to  our  office  at  this 
time  to  serve  as  the  eulogist  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
for  there  are  others  present  who  are  better 
entitled,  better  qualified,  and  better  prepared 
for  this  honorable  and  loving  task.  We 
are  here  to  do  nothing  more  than  act  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Synod  of  the  Potomac  to  represent  it  on  this 
occasion,  and  to  conduct  the  religious  ser- 
vices connected  with  these  significant  cere- 
monies     This  being  the  case,  it  would  be 


discourteous  to  detain  you  longer,  and  hence 
we  give  place  to  those  who  have  been 
chosen  to  speak  to  you  under  these  solemn 
and  thankful  circumstances.  We  therefore 
respectfully  invite  your  loving  attention 
to  those  who  shall  further  and  more  fully 
address  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  PROF.  KERSCHNER. 

The  Memorial  address  was  then  delivered 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Kerschner,  of  Emmitsbur/;, 
Maryland,  a  gentleman  to  whom  Dr.  Higbee 
was  warmly  attached,  of  whom  he  often 
spoke,  and  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  scholars  in  the  classics,  the  higher 
mathematics,  German,  Hebrew  and  general 
literature,  that  he  had  ever  known.  They 
were  very  intimately  associated  at  Mercers- 
burg  College  for  a  number  of  years,  and  be- 
ing such  men  as  they  were,  had  learned  to 
know  each  other  well;  and  were,  we  think, 
able  to  rate  each  other  truly  in  scholarly  at- 
tainment and  manhood  worth  and  service. 

LOVE  BUILT  THE  MONUMENT! 

Love,  although  it  may  have  something  to 
do  with  most  monuments,  cannot  be  said  to 
build  many  of  them.  Shall  we  call  that 
love  which  has  raised  the  grandly  towering 
shaft  that  in  the  City  of  Washington  pierces 
the  ether,  to  the  memory  and  honor  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country?  Was  it  love  that 
built  in  the  city  of  Liverpool  that  noble  col- 
umn to  England's  greatest  seaman,  the  hero 
of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar?  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  many  other  motives 
have  been  active  in  both  cases,  and  have 
far  outweighed  the  sentiment  of  personal 
love,  as  we  mean  it  in  connection  with  the 
monument  which  we  have  this  day  dedi- 
cated. 

But  whose  love  has  raised  this  monu- 
ment ?  Ah !  in  this  regard  this  monument 
is  unique.  The  loving  gifts,  the  tributes  of 
affection  of  an  almost  innumerable  host 
of  school  children,  teachers,  and  officers 
throughout  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
are  here  enshrined  in  this  memorial  stone. 
From  the  wildly  beautiful  regions  where 
the  Delaware  madly  forces  its  way  through 
mountain  chains  to  the  sea;  from  the  places 
where  incipient  rivers  gather  in  vast  forests 
of  pine  to  meet  and  start  on  their  long  pil- 
grimage to  the  Gulf;  from  a  thousand  val- 
leys and  hills  between ;  from  mountain  side 
and  plain;  from  great  cities,  towns  and 
country  school  houses  nestling  on  hillsides 
under  the  forests  primeval;  from  every 
school  district  of  the  almost  imperial  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  little  rills 
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of  love,  gathering  into  nobler  streams,  here 
at  length  have  united  and  crystallized  into 
a  monument  in  memory  of  the  man  whom 
the  teachers  loved,  a  monument  which  shall 
outlast  the  ages,  but  not  outlast  his  influ- 
ence. 

Through  this  town  once  rolled  the  tide  of 
war.  Over  this  very  hill  and  all  around  it 
flashed  its  fire,  and  its  thunders  roared ;  and 
we  stand  here  almost  within  sight  of  all 
those  gleaming  monuments  which  a  grateful 
people  has  raised  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  those  heroic  men  who  were  faithful  unto 
death  that  the  Union,  and  with  it  human 
liberty,  might  live. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 
By  ail  their  country's  wishes  blest! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

Peace  to  their  ashes!  Eternal  remem- 
brance to  their  names ! 

Foriunati  onmes  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunl* 
Nulla  dies  unquam  niemori  vos  iximet  aevo. 

Not  for  a  moment,  not  for  a  single  jot  or 
tittle,  would  I  detract  from  the  glory  of  the 
chieftains  who  led  the  armies  of  their  coun- 
try to  victory,  provided  only  and  ever  that 
they  drew  the  sword  for  justice,  liberty,  re- 
ligion. As  the  world  is,  they  have  their 
place  and  necessity.  When  argument  can 
go  no  further  they  bring  the  dispute  to  a 
final  decision,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  a 
further  advance  of  humanity  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  with  pleasure  and  elation  of 
heart  that  we  think  of  the  justice,  nay,  the 
holiness  of  our  government's  cause  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  the  dying  consolation  of 
the  greatest  captain  of  that  war  that  to  the 
nation  it  was  worth  all  it  cost. 

But  Peace  hath  her  victories  also,  and  will 
have  them;  and  a  tenderer  and  a  purer 
glory  rests  upon  the  love-built  monument. 
That  whole  sphere  of  military  glory,  of  the 
pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  is  a 
diminishing  and  vanishing  quantity.  We 
fondly  hope  for  the  day,  we  work  for  it  and 
believe  in  it,  when  the  forts  and  fortresses 
and  arsenals  of  the  lands  shall  stand  only  as 
the  monuments  and  relics  of  an  age  of  hu- 
man history,  at  last  and  forever  transcended, 
when  Astraea  shall  return,  and  war  and 
slaughter  vex  the  earth  no  more.  Such  an 
age  and  reign  of  justice  and  love  is  just  the 
outcome  of  those  high  spiritual  and  ideal 
influences  our  departed  teacher  and  friend 
loved  and  sought  to  exert,  and  with  him  all 

*  Fortanate  all !  if  my  songs  are  of  any  avail, 
No  day  shall  ever  remove  you  from  a  mindful  age. 


those  who,  in  their  various  ways,  stations, 
and  degrees,  seek  to  make  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ.  In  this  coming  kingdom,  the 
olive  tree  will  flourish  and  the  myrtle,  but 
there  will  be  no  place  for  the  bay-tree. 
Those  great  names  who  gathered  their  fame 
on  bloody  fields  will  be  known  there  only  so 
far  as  at  the  same  time  they  knew  how  to 
wield  the  weapons  of  the  Christian  warfare; 
of  self  conquest,  humility,  and  love.  The 
spear  will  be  turned  into  a  pruning  hook; 
but  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

This,  the  coming  era,  belongs  to  the 
teacher,  whether  he  teach  from  the  pulpit 
or  at  the  desk.  "  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before;"  the  imperceptible  yet 
deep  and  potent  preparation  is  now  going 
on,  nor  will  the  leaven  lose  its  vitality  "till 
the  whole  lump  is  leavened."  "Not  by 
strength  and  might,  but  by  my  Spirit," 
saith  the  Lord.  Not  more  resistless  is  the 
momentum  of  the  earth  as  it  sweeps  with 
awe-inspiring  velocity  round  the  sun,  than 
is  the  onward  movement  of  human  history 
to  the  goal  of  its  perfection.  What  an  in- 
spiring, soul-satisfying  vocation  is  that  of 
the  Christian  minister  and  the  Christian 
teacher.  They  know  that  they  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  Moral  Order  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Their  efforts  and  wishes  are  in  line 
with  the  spiritual  world,  the  will  of  God 
and  the  eternal  decrees  of  His  love.  Not  a 
good  deed,  not  a  loving  word  is  lost,  but  it 
will  repeat  and  multiply  itself  to  all  infinity. 
In  the  thankfulness  of  assured  ultimate  tri- 
umph, but  with  a  sigh  that  it  is  long  deferred, 
they  close  their  eyes  upon  these  earthly 
scenes,  and  enter  upon  that  state  which  is 
"far  better,"  where  the  individual  spirit  is 
perfected  and  made  ready  for  its  share 
and  place  in  the  great  consummation  of  all 
things.  This  thought  is  applicable  to  all 
"co-laborers  with  God"  of  every  rank  and 
station,  especially  so  to  that  eminent  Minis- 
ter, Educator  and  Scholar  whose  life  and 
labors  we  this  day  recall. 

Nature  endowed  Dr.  Higbee  with  many 
excellent  gifts,  which,  however  attained  their 
full  value  only  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  qualities  which  were  quite  his 
own.  Great  strength  of  body  and  endur- 
ance, great  intellectual  gifts  and  memory, 
these  are  qualities  valuable  in  themselves 
but  without  ethical  import.  Was  it  by  acci- 
dent that  the  noble  powers  of  his  heart, 
mind,  and  body  were  made  tributary  to  the 
service  of  Christianity?  Who  will  maintain 
such  a  thesis  !     We  stand  here  before  a 
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great  mystery,  that  of  the  inter-action  and 
mingling  of  our  own  free-will  with  the  will 
of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  endowment 
of  the  individual  and  the  leadings  of  His 
providence.  The  eventual  outcome  lay 
deep  in  his  nature,  and  yet  was  not  reached 
without  due  reflection,  or  rather,  a  consid- 
erable struggle.  But  we  early  find  him  re- 
solved to  dedicate  his  life  and  his  person  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  ministry  of  the 
word.  He  was  drawn  to  it;  it  took  up 
and  satisfied  his  entire  being.  He  was 
soon  engrossed  with  the  profound  specula- 
tions which  stirred  the  middle  decades  of 
this  century ;  and  with  an  instinct  for  the 
truth,  as  it  were,  we  find  him  in  sympathy, 
not  with  the  theological  notions  that  ruled 
the  time,  but  with  the  views  which  since 
that  period  have  gradually  leavened  the 
theology  of  all  the  churches  of  the  land. 
He  stood  in  what  was  known  as  the  Mer- 
cersburg  Theology,  which  in  its  essence 
was  simply  a  reaction  aagainst  Rationalism, 
in  all  its  protean  forms.  It  was  an  emi- 
nently ethical  and  practical  movement,  and 
its  contents  have  been  taken  up  not  only 
into  the  life  of  the  Reformed  Church,  but 
of  all  the  churches.  As  a  theologian  he 
contributed  many  articles  to  the  Mercers- 
burg  Review  \  those  on  the  Church  Year, 
alas !  an  unfinished  series,  are  among  the 
best  ever  written  on  that  subject.  Indeed, 
he  has  done  about  all  that  can  be  done  to 
unfold  the  relation  of  the  pericopes  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Church  Year  in  general. 

In  the  pastoral  relation  his  ministry  was 
an  abundant  success.  His  memory  is  dear 
to  this  day  in  the  charges  that  he  served. 
His  sweet  and  charming  naturelle,  his  sim- 
plicity of  character,  his  unfailing  sympathy 
and  generosity,  powerfully  sustained  the  elo- 
quence of  his  preaching,  attracting  people 
to  the  truth  and  attaching  them  to  his  per- 
son. As  senior  pastor  of  the  College 
Chapel  in  Mercersburg  he  exerted  a  still 
deeper  and  more  lasting  influence.  Of  this 
in  all  its  aspects  and  eflects  others  have  so 
warmly  and  beautifully  spoken  that  I  could 
only  repeat  the  facts  after  them.  This 
church  in  the  house,  this  congregation  in 
the  College,  is  the  most  efficient  means  ever 
devised  for  counteracting  the  numerous  and 
serious  evils  which  attach  to  college  life — 
for  guiding  and  assisting  the  young  at  a 
critical  period  of  life  to  form  a  strong  and 
dignified  Christian  character,  for  attuning 
the  whole  personality  to  an  ideal  standard. 
We  will  recall  one  feature  of  this  pastorate. 
Several  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term. 
Dr.   Higbee  began   to   warn   the  students 


against  the  dangers  and  sins  which  beset 
the  end  of  the  session.  This  note  of  warn- 
ing he  renewed  from  time  to  time,  with 
such  success  that  the  closings  at  Mercersburg 
College  were  the  most  orderly  I  have  ever 
known.  That  this  ministry  was  crowned  by 
some  most  striking  results  is  a  well-attested 
fact. 

Among  Dr.  Higbee's  natural  gifts  was  a 
a  fine  aesthetic  sense,  a  love  for  the  beautifal 
in  every  form  of  its  manifestation,  which, 
strengthened  and  chastened  by  culture,  gave 
color  and  tone  to  almost  all  that  he  did  aad 
said.  He  had  great  aptitude  for  all  the  fine 
arts.  He  loved  music  dearly,  and  gradually 
acquired  a  fine  and  severe  taste  for  classical 
and  church  music.  One  of  his  last  utter- 
ances on  this  subject  wis  in  an  address  to 
the  Choral  Union  of  this  place,  "to  study 
German  music,  to  try  to  catch  its  spirit, 
that  the  taste  for  the  best  may  be  awakened 
and  strengthened.  * '  Perhaps  yet  more  keen 
was  his  interest  in  painting.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  see  the  anima  naturaliter  Chris- 
tiana manifest  itself  in  his  estimate  of  the 
relative  adaptability  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture to  the  expression  of  the  Christian  idea. 
Whether  he  could  have  formulated  the 
grounds  of  his  decided  preference  for  paint- 
ing I  know  not,  but  he  felt  them  in  all  their 
power.  Many  of  his  hearers  can  testify  to 
the  delight  and  instruction  received  from 
the  lectures  on  aesthetics  delivered  in  Mer- 
cersburg College. 

But  the  aesthetic  side  of  his  nature  re- 
vealed itself  nowhere  so  powerfully  as  in 
Poetry.  To  this,  as  to  a  fountain  of  de- 
light, he  always  turned  for  refreshment  and 
inspiration.  It  was  as  poetry  that  he  loved 
and  studied  Homer  and  all  the  mighty  mas- 
ters of  classic  song.  It  was  not  their  phil- 
ology nor  their  mythology  nor  their  the- 
ology, but  their  poetry,  that  rewarded  years 
of  labor  devoted  to  the  mastery  of  the 
classical  languages.  He  began  early  to 
write  poetry,  and,  although  he  never  wrote 
copiously,  he  never  abandoned  it ;  the  old 
spirit  would  again  come  over  him,  and 
again  he  would  strike  the  lyre.  Little  of 
what  he  wrote  was  meant  for  publication ; 
he  sang  as  the  bird  sings  and  his  song  was 
all  the  reward  he  clred  for. 

Although  neither  poet  nor  critic,  I  will 
express  myself  in  regard  to  two  of  his  pieces. 
His  song  beginning:  ''Mom  that  the 
lovers  love:"  has  the  genuine  ring  of  lyric 
poetry:  it  is  music  itself  in  its  numbers; 
the  flight  of  thought  is  high,  and  admirably 
sustained.  It  is  worthy  of  Bums'  best  mo- 
ments.    It  will  live.     Would  he  had  writ- 
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ten  more  in  that  strain !  The  hymn  on  the 
miracle  of  Cana  almost  succeeds  where  suc- 
cess seems  to  be  impossible.  It  gives  beau- 
tiful expression  to  the  meaning  of  that  most 
significant  beginning  of  miracles.  The 
flow  of  the  measure  is  musical.  But  a  di- 
dactic subject  cah  not  possibly  admit  of  that 
lyric  verve  which  naturally  belongs  to  a  per- 
fect hymn.  It  is  the  best  hymn  ever  writ- 
ten on  that  miracle.  But  who  has  ever 
written  a  perfect  hymn?  Has  Watts?  No. 
Has  Wesley?  Perhaps.  The  thing  is  well- 
nigh  impossible ! 

It  was  quite  a  habit  with  Dr.  Higbee, 
when  he  felt  called  upon  for  an  unusual  ef- 
fort in  the  pulpit,  after  he  had  finished  the 
preparation  of  his  sermon  to  rest — ^gener- 
ally by  lying  down — with  a  volume  of 
poetry.  Thus  he  would  read  through  some 
masterpiece  of  the  poets,  preferably  a  trag- 
edy of  Shakespeare,  to  intone  and  refresh 
his  mind.  All  the  ornaments  of  oratory 
lent  themselves  easily  to  his  style.  Some  of 
his  earlier  pulpit  efforts  are  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  an  ornate  kind  of  oratory.  But 
his  manner  of  preaching  gradually  became 
more  severe,  though  not  less  powerful.  His 
eloquence  was  a  virtue  as  over  against  an 
art.  It  was  the  eloquence  of  the  deepest 
earnestness,  of  the  purest  sincerity.  Self 
was  lost  in  the  theme  he  handled.  His  aim 
was  the  heart  of  the  students,  his  means  the 
truth.  Whatever  could  assist  him  in  this 
was  used ;  all  else  he  disdained.  Thus  all 
nature,  the  heavens  above  and  the  fair  earth 
beneath,  furnished  him  with  illustrations  and 
analogies;  human  history  with  all  the  sci- 
ences ;  the  human  heart  with  all  its  miser- 
able weaknesses  and  all  its  mysterious  and 
illimitable  aspirations,  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution to  enrich  and  enforce  the  spiritual 
and  ideal  truths  which  he  wished  to  en- 
throne in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Add  to 
this  the  fascinating  personality  and  the  ef- 
fects of  a  winning,  genial  way  in  social  in- 
tercourse, and  one  may  obtain  a  notion  of 
the  power  which  he  exerted  over  the  young. 
In  his  innumerable  addresses  to  the  teachers 
and  directors  of  Pennsylvania,  the  same  fer- 
vor, the  same  preference  for  the  serious  eth- 
ical and  ideal  sides  of  the  matter  treated  of, 
would  naturally  show  itself. 

That  Dr.  Higbee  should  manifest  great 
interest  in  mere  side  affairs,  in  routine,  in 
methods,  would  surprise  me  very  much. 
Bat  that  his  Superintendents  and  Directors 
be  large-hearted  and  faithful,  that  the 
Teacher  be  such  as  becomes  so  high  and 
spiritual  a  calling,  this  was  a  life-interest 
with   him;  while   his  fitness  for  his  great 


office  was,  that  he  could  in  all  essentials  be 
a  leader  and  a  pattern  to  them.  His  state- 
papers,  conceived  in  the  largest  spirit  and 
expressed  in  noble,  forceful  language,  are 
models  of  their  kind,  and  ornaments  of  the 
admihistrations  to  which  they  belong. 
That  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  teachers 
with  new  zeal  and  fidelity  in  their  vocation 
and  that  he  modified  the  whole  S3rstem  and 
spirit  of  the  public  schools  to  meet  new  de- 
mands and  to  avoid  imminent  dangers,  is 
the  merit  of  his  administration.  His  reward 
was  ample,  the  respect  of  all  who  can  ap- 
preciate true  manhood  and  power,  the  love 
of  all  the  teachers,  that  attachment  which 
feels  his  departure  as  a  personal  loss.  This 
love  has  raised  to  him  (but  no  less  to  itself 
also)  an  imperishable  memento  in  the  Me- 
morial Number  of  77ie  School  ^oumal^  in 
the  Memorial  Volume,  and  in  this  monu- 
ment. That  he  could  give  himself  to  them, 
and  that  they  could  so  comprehend  and 
appreciate  him  indicate  an  ideal  relation  be- 
tween them,  as  honorable  to  them  as  it  was 
creditable  to  him,  in  which,  as  in  a  good 
ground,  every  scholastic  virtue  and  every 
pleasant  quality  could  flourish.  Happy  the 
State  that  can  muster  a  great  army  of 
teachers  so  apprehensive !  that  could  place 
at  its  head  a  man  who  in  all  respects  was 
facile  princeps  \ 

That  Dr.  Higbee  was  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  sympathizing  of  men  all  who 
knew  him  will  testify.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  powers,  and  yet  was  very  modest.  All 
his  life  he  suffered  from  what  is  known  as 
stage  fright.  The  following  fact  illustrates 
his  humility,  but  also  something  more. 
Some  years  ago  he,  in  company  with  his 
friend  G.  visited  Ithaca,  New  York.  There, 
in  conversation,  the  President  of  Cornell 
University  asked  him  rather  disdainfully : 
"  What  is  the  good  of  your  one-horse  col- 
leges anyhow?"  The  ready  reply,  season- 
able and  effective,  was :  "To  furnish  prop- 
erly prepared  material  for  Cornell  Univer- 
sity." Dr.  Higbee  had  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  education  in  all  its 
phases,  the  good  results  of  which  are  incor- 
porated in  his  administration  of  the  schools 
of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  almost  casually  that  Paul  mentions 
the  precept :  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil ;" 
and  yet  its  fulfilment  involves  the  very  per- 
fection of  manhood  and  power.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  feel  able  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Higbee,  with  all  his  keen  sus- 
ceptibility— was  "  not  overcome  of  evil." 
How  painfully  he  was  tried  few  will  ever 
know.     These  trials  it  seems  could  not  be 
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spared  to  one  so  prominent  in  church  and 
state.  Accusing  no  one,  with  charity  for 
all,  I  call  attention  to  it  only  as  a  factor 
which  combined  with  many  others  to  form 
a  character  that,  for  its  calm  and  gentle 
beauty,  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  one  of 
these  lovely  October  days.  "Knowledge 
by  suffering  entereth" — it  is  a  thought  as 
old  as  Job  and  iEschylus,  and  felt  of  all  who 
have  ever  had  the  duty  and  the  sorrow  to 
penetrate  the  depths  of  the  human  heart. 
The  glorious  Son  of  God  was  perfected  by 
suffering.  The  first  law  for  those  who  will 
follow  in  his  footsteps  is  "Deny  thyself  and 
take  up  thy  cross.*'  Pitiful  is  every  minis- 
ter and  every  teacher  who  has  not  at  least 
some  notion  of  this  wonderful  law  of  life. 
Some  of  this  suffering  arises  from  our  own 
faults  and  weaknesses :  but  suffering  is  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  life  of  love.  This 
is  true  of  the  love  of  friendship  and  of  nat- 
ural affection,  but  more  profoundly  so  of 
the  sentiment  of  Christian  love  and  sym- 
pathy. Hence  the  proverb,  *^  Liebe  und 
leideP^  Hence  the  Prince  of  Love  is  the 
pattern  of  all  who  seek  spiritual  perfection 
in  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  their  being. 
But  some  one  will  say  that  so  and  so,  men- 
tioning great  names  in  the  forum,  the 
market,  or  the  camp,  were  not  so  tried. 
Perhaps  not.  But  were  they  the  better  for  it  ? 
— nearer  to  God?  The  profoundest  ethicist 
of  this  century  (I  mean  Herbert)  finds  abso- 
lutely nothing  good  except  the  good-will; 
the  deepest  theologoumena  find  God  to  be 
pure  will;  and  thus  sacred  and  profane 
speculations  confirm  the  declaration  of 
Saint  John,  that  God  is  Love,  good  will. 
This  connection  between  love  and  sorrow 
will  be  dissolved  only  in  that  world  where 
sin  can  never  enter,  where  every  soul  shall 
shine  in  the  light  of  its  own  perfection. 
Hence  though  it  was  martyrdom  for  our 
friend  we  shed  no  tears,  for  it  was  but  for  a 
night,  whereas  the  sweet  fruits  thereof  are 
forever  and  ever.  No  thanks  to  those  who 
thus  tore  his  heart,  but  thanks  be  to  Him 
who  gave  him  the  victory. 

Great  as  were  Dr.  Higbee's  intellectual 
gifts,  his  industry  was  yet  greater.  He 
was  a  terrible  worker,  and  in  this  regard  he 
made  severe  demands  on  his  pupils.  If  any 
one  will  recall  the  long  list  of  studies,  exe- 
cutive duties,  sermons  and  articles  which 
engaged  his  time  and  attention  from  1864 
to  the  day  that  he  was  finally  called  off 
duty,  he  will  see  that  nothing  but  a  genius 
for  labor  would  enable  him  to  attend  to 
them.  His  work  day  lasted  the  whole  year 
except  when  that  tormenting  malady,  the 


**  hay  fever,"  compelled  him  to  seek  cooler 
latitudes. 

Thus  Dr.  Higbee  devoted  ideal  talents  to 
ideal  aims  with  ideal  fidelity.  Let  us  see 
now  what  such  a  life  is  worth.  First,  let  ns 
regard  it  as  an  answer  to  another  question 
often  asked  in  different  quarters :  Is  life 
worth  the  living?  Has  any  God-fearing 
man,  any  minister  worthy  of  his  calling, 
any  teacher  who  saw  or  cared  to  see  the 
light  of  intelligence  kindling  in  tbe  sweet 
and  innocent  eyes  of  the  children — has 
such  an  one  ever  asked  this  question  ?  It  is 
possible  only  where  thwarted  selfishness  has 
reduced  the  ethical  (spiritual)  nature  to  per- 
fect impotence.  Until  that  be  renewed^ 
until  the  inner  strife  begin — the  sword 
which  the  Saviour  brought  into  the  world — 
life  is  not  worth  the  living,  for  it  is  a  judg- 
ment upon  him  who  lives,  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  others.  But  what  is  the  worth 
of  a  life  well  spent?  For  the  departed 
spirit  it  is  infinite  and  unutterable,  the 
worth  of  the  soul  itself.  God  has  made  an 
inexpressible  reward  to  follow  such  faithful- 
ness as  its  shadow.  <'  I  know  not,  oh  !  I 
know  not,  what  joys  await  me  there.  **Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath 
it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.'* 
"  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  up- 
right; for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace,** 
(Ps.  xxxvii.  37,  cf.  Job  xiv.  20-22.) 

But  we  have  not  yet  answered  our  ques- 
tion. What  is  such  a  life  worth,  to  us,  to 
his  pupils,  to  the  world  at  large  ?  Such  ar- 
dent devotion  to  all  things  true,  beautiful 
and  good  is  a  weariness  and  a  reproach  to 
many  men  ;  it  is  a  continual  reminder  of  in- 
terests neglected,  and  duties  unfulfilled,  of  a 
glorious  destiny  unheeded  and  a  birthright 
of  infinite  value  sold  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
But  to  his  friends  and  pupils,  to  all  lovers  of 
the  cause  he  loved,  to  all  ''  co-laborers  with 
God"  in  the  training  of  souls  for  virtue  and 
for  Christ,  this  life  speaks  comfort,  courage^ 
and  hope.  As  it  is  a  silent  protest  against 
meanness,  frivolity,  selfishness,  so  it  is  also 
a  joy,  an  inspiration,  and  a  power.  Friend- 
ship, with  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  loss» 
will  exclaim  : 

But,  O  the  heavy  change,  now  thou  art  gone, 
Now  thou  art  gone  and  never  must  return ! 

and  yet  be  able  to  give  thanks  for  the  many 
gifts  and  greai  grace  bestowed  on  him  who 
so  beautifully  finished  so  noble  a  career. 
"Life's  fitful  fever  over,  he  sleeps  well." 

This  is  31st  of  October.  This  evening 
will  be  Hallowe'en  ! — a  happy  coincidence. 
Before  we  part  let  us  go  back  together,  in 
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memory  or  in  imagination,  to  the  Chapel  apd 
to  chapel  days,  It  is  Hallowe'en,  the  vigil 
of  All  Saints  Day.  There  will  be  service 
there  this  evening.  The  Chapel  is  lighted 
up.  There  are  a  few  souls  from  the  town. 
The  little  Chapel  congregation  is  gathering. 
The  students  are  here,  all  is  quiet.  A  hymn 
is  sung,  a  hymn  of  the  Holy  warfare  or  of 
the  Saints'  rest.  "  The  Doctor"  will  preach 
this  evening.  What  will  he  say  to  these 
young  souls  tonight?  Will  the  advice  he 
gives  be  such  as  of  old  Glaucus  carried  with 
him  to  the  war?*  (II.  vi,  208.)  No !  we 
have  not  come  to  the  Aonion  Mount,  and 
the  speech  must  be  of  the  heavenlies  to- 
night. And  so  it  is;  of  the  warfare  with 
evil  and  with  self;  of  those  who  win  in  it, 
and  are  crowned ;  of  the  rest  which  is  a  new 
sphere  of  pure  activity ;  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  life  eternal.  AH  these  themes  are 
touched  upon  with  power,  because  with 
love.  A  solemn  stillness  holds  the  house. 
The  service  is  over.  We  part ;  but  the  ef- 
fect has  not  ceased  to  this  hour.  Time  has 
only  widened  it  and  deepened  it;  and  the 
gratitude  of  his  pupils  is  a  profounder  feel- 
ing now  than  it  was  when  they  left  the  col- 
lege hall.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  restrain  the  students  from  those  ex- 
cesses which  generally  degrade  this  sweetly 
suggestive  evening  ? 

When  he  entered  on  a  wider  sphere  of 
labor  his  influence  was  more  extended,  but 
was  exerted  on  the  same  lines  and  to  the 
same  ultimate  ends ;  so  that  I  dare  believe 
that  this  reminiscence  of  our  friend's  life 
and  labor  will  be  understood  by  that  great 
host  of  teachers  over  whose  official  relations 
he  had  the  honor  to  preside.  And  when  the 
lengthening  shadows  suggest  the  near  ap- 
proach of  that  night  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  not  without  allusion  to  the  noble  life 
and  beautiful  end  of  their  chief  will  they 
breathe  the  heartfelt  prayer :  "  Let  me  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may  my  last 
end  be  like  his  !" 

ADDRESS  BY  REV.  MR.  CARNAHAN. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  Synod  of  the 
Potomac,  lately  held  in  Zion's  Reformed 
Church,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  notice  was 
given  of  the  dedication  of  the  monument 
erected  by  the  Public  Schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  Emmitsburg.  Md.,  in  loving  memory 
of  Rev.  E.  E.  Higbee,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late 

*  €u}v  apurreieiv  koI  vireipoxov  kfifievai  dXkuv,  firfd^ 
ykvoq  Traripuv  alaxwifiev  ,  .  .  Always  to  be  the 
bravest,  and  to  be  distinguished  above  others,  and 
not  to  disgrace  the  race  of  his  ancestors. — Homer's 
j'tiadf  vi.  238-9. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  response  to  this* 
notice  a  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Revs.  U.  Henry  Heilman,  A.  S. 
Weber,  Samuel  L.  Whitmore,  B.  R.  Cama- 
han,  and  Elder  Jacob  Heyser. 

Aj5  the  representatives  of  this  Synod, 
therefore,  we  have  met  with  you  this  day  to 
unite  with  you  in  paying  tribute  to  the  lov- 
ing memory  of  one  beloved  and  honored  by 
State  and  Church.  Few  are  the  men  to 
whom  such  honor  is  accorded.  It  is  very 
proper  and  right  that  we  should  unite  in 
contributing  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee  ; 
for  by  both  was  he  called  to  fill  positions  of 
high  trust  and  grave  responsibility — posi- 
tions that  required  the  highest  order  of  in* 
tellectual  endowment,  together  with  integ- 
rity and  uprightness  of  character.  Not 
only  was  he  called  to  fill  these  places  of 
high  distinction,  but  it  is  with  just  pride 
that  we  are  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  he  filled  them  with  marked  ability, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Yea,  he 
transcended  the  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
expectations  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends.  This  was  accomplished,  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  often  in  the  face  of  persecu- 
tion, trials  and  sore  afflictions — for  want  of 
proper  appreciation  of  the  man ;  it  was  ac- 
complished, not  only  by  reason  of  his  re- 
markable intellectual  endowments,  but  be- 
cause of  his  fidelity — unwavering  adherence 
to  right  and  truth — by  his  untiring  energy 
and  zeal,  and  by  integrity  and  uprightness 
of  character,  by  his  sterling  qualities  of  head 
and  heart. 

We  apply  advisedly  to  Dr.  Higbee  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  when  we  say  that  he 
was  a  man  of  integrity  and  uprightness.  In 
the  word  "integrity"  we  see  that  other 
word  ** integer^*  from  which  integrity  is 
derived.  The  text-book  on  arithmetic  calls 
a  whole  number  an  integer.  Integrity  is 
the  state  of  being  an  integer^  which  means 
wholeness,  entireness,  completeness.  We 
understand  integrity  of  character  to  mean 
wholeness.  The  life  is  all  of  one  piece. 
There  is  no  complexity,  doubleness,  or 
brokenness  of  motive.  The  good  man  who 
can  say,  **  This  one  thing  I  do  "  is  a  man  of 
integrity  and  uprightness. 

Integrity  may  reduce  a  man  to  poverty ; 
but,  left  with  a  character  untouched,  he 
stands,  like  the  giant  oak  after  the  storm 
has  passed  by,  upright,  with  loosened  soil 
into  which  to  strike  deeper  its  roots  and 
thus  fortify  itself  against  succeeding  storms. 
It  was  because  of  this  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter that  Dr.  Higbee  was  able  to  offer  such 
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heroic  resistance  to  destructive  influences 
and  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  him  in  the 
different  positions  he  occupied  in  life, 
against  which  no  ordinary  character  could 
possibly  have  stood. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  remarkable  man — 
many  sided — an  all-around  scholar.  All 
who  came  into  contact  with  him,  or  were 
associated  with  him,  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed with  his  intellectual  brilliancy.  He 
was  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  those  he  developed  by 
earnest,  faithful  research.  He  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  mere  surface  work.  He  aimed 
at  perfection  in  everything.  This  developed 
in  him,  to  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  the 
virtue  of  ''  intellectual  wakefulness  and  at- 
tentiveness" — the  power  of  concentration. 
Often  did  he  say  to  us,  when  trying  to  make 
notes  of  his  lectures:  "Young  gentlemen,  it 
is  not  my  desire  that  you  should  get  my 
language;  but  try  to  grasp  the  thought,  and 
then  clothe  it  in  your  own  language.  Such 
a  course  will  cause  you  to  MiVi>l,  and  when- 
ever you  know  how  to  think,  then  you  are 
well  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life." 

Dr.  Higbee  knew  how  to  ihink^  some- 
thing but  few  know.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  intellectual  virtues  he  possessed, 
and  one  he  endeavored  to  impart  to  his 
students.  Knowing  how  to  think,  he  was 
able  to  take  up  and  master  one  department 
of  truth  after  another.  Research  in  one  de- 
partment of  truth,  for  him,  only  opened  up 
the  way  into  another.  The  mastery  of  one 
created  or  developed  an  intellectual  alert- 
ness and  eagerness — a  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing— for  more. 

It  may  be  said  that  he  had  no  hobby — 
was  not  restricted  to  any  one  department  of 
truth,  as  men  generally  are.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
the  whole  realm  of  truth ;  ignoring  no  kind 
of  knowledge ;  despising  not  the  most  hum- 
ble, lowly  source  from  which  it  might  be 
obtained.  All  truth  appealed  to  him, 
whether  moral  or  spiritual,  and  all  found 
him  intellectually  ready  to  receive;  and 
having  gained  it  he  strove,  in  his  own  mod- 
est, unassuming  way,  to  let  it  find  in  him  a 
living  witness.  He  knew  how  to  acquire^ 
and  he  knew,  equally  well,  how  to  impart 
to  others. 

This  was  another  marked  feature  of  Dr. 
Higbee's  greatness.  He  was  not  only  the 
possessor  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  intellec- 
tual wealth,  but  he  knew  how  to  make  use 
of  it.  He  was  not  poor  in  manhood,  as 
many  are  who  possess  much  intellectual 
wealth.     He  was  the  possessor  of  an  inex- 


haustible fund  of  intellectual  material;  but 
there  was  in  him  something  more  to  be  ad- 
mired than  his  intellectual  acquirements. 
He  knew  how  to  use  them  for  wise  and 
noble  purposes,  in  a  generous,  noble,  open- 
hearted  way.  You  were  never  turned  away 
empty.  "There  was  in  him  much  of  that 
subtle  and  mysterious  energy  and  force, 
which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
true  scholar  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
man  of  information."  His  personality  per- 
vaded and  interpenetrated  every  intellect- 
ual possession,  so  that  when  you  came  into 
contact  with  his  intellect,  you  came  into 
contact  with  the  man.  When  you  heard 
him  speak,  or  teach,  or  preach,  you  could 
not  help  feeling  that  there  proceeded  from 
him  some  indefinable,  mysterious  force  that 
drew  you  to  the  man  and  awakened  in  your 
soul  new  aspirations.  "  He  made  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  his  own,  and  led  their  wills 
into  a  captivity  none  cared  to  escape." 
One  left  his  presence  with  the  desire  and 
the  will  to  act  as  he  directed.  To  hear  him 
once  was  only  to  awaken  a  desire  to  hear 
him  again  and  again,  and  in  every  repeated 
contact  of  soul  with  soul  one  felt  that  virtue, 
indeed,  went  out  of  his  personality,  as  some 
peculiar  vitalizing  and  inspiring  force. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  truly  great  man,  and 
great  was  the  influence  he  wielded.  En- 
dowed as  he  was  with  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned,  blessed  with  an  indomitable  will, 
we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  be  a  man 
just  such  as  he  was — full  of  energy,of  intense 
and  constant  activity,  doing  whatever  his 
hands  found  to  do,  with  all  his  might,  in 
season  and  out  of  season. 

He  was  not  only  a  great  man,  but,  best  of 
all,  he  was  a  good  man,  tender  and  loving. 
Prophecies  shall  fail ;  tongues  shall  cease  ; 
knowledge  shall  vanish  away;  but  love 
never  faileth.  This  is  the  one  everlasting 
thing,  therefore  the  greatest.  *'  It  is  the 
source  of  all  that  is  good,  the  greatest  mo- 
tive-power in  the  universe  ;  the  fountain  of 
all  knowing  and  all  doing." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  was  great? 
Great  he  was  by  nature.  Great  because 
love  preponderated.  Great,  because  love 
overshadowed  all,  was  the  constraining 
force  of  his  life — the  ruling  power.  Love 
made  him  a  preacher  of  the  "unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ ;"  an  orator  whose  heaven- 
born  eloquence  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 
everywhere. 

He  was  a  born  preacher,  teacher,  and  ora- 
tor. He  has  not  to-day  his  equal  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  our  land.  There  is 
no  tongue  so  eloquent  as  was  his  to  pro- 
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claim  in  public  eulogy  his  many  virtues  and 
talents.  He  at  times  expressed  more  in 
his  graceful  and  forcible  gesture  than  words 
could  possibly  express :  a  wave  of  his  hand 
would  give  meaning  and  add  wonderful 
force  to  some  deep  and  pregnant  thought, 
clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  language.  He 
had  all  the  powers  of  a  sensationalist,  but  he 
never  descended  to  the  low  tricks  of  the 
trade  for  the  sake  of  the  effect.  His  elo- 
quence was  the  eloquence  of  truth — the 
message  of  God  spoken  through  His  servant 
with  telling  effect. 

Well,  indeed,  could  we,  as  we  stood  in 
front  of  the  life-size  picture  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
in  the  old  College  Chapel  several  weeks  ago, 
say,  "  Doctor,  can  you  not  speak  to  us  as 
you  did  years  ago  1"  What  thoughts  flashed 
through  our  minds  as  we  stood  with  feelings 
of  deepest  reverence  before  the  picture  of 
the  man  who  spake  to  us  in  times  gone  by 
as  never  man  spake.  There  in  this  chapel 
we  felt  the  peculiar  vitalizing  and  awaken- 
ing energy  of  the  man.  There  guilt  and  hy- 
pocrisy trembled  before  him,  and  hid  their 
heads  for  very  shame.  There  sin  was  un- 
masked and  its  ugly  countenance  laid  bare 
that  all  might  behold  the  horrid  purpose 
written  thereon.  His  was  the  voice  to 
awaken,  to  convict,  and  drive  to  penitent 
prayer.  There  it  was  when  his  soul,  all 
aglow  with  love,  sent  forth  its  flood  of  most 
touching  eloquence,  that  we  came  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  man,  and  the  influence  of 
God's  love,  and  were  moved  to  hate  evil 
and  longed  for  better  things.  Then  were 
we  led  to  the  feet  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus,  to  learn  of  Him. 

By  the  Synod  of  the  Potomac,  of  which 
he  was  for  years  a  member.  Dr.  Higbee  was 
always  recognized  as  one  of  its  bright  lights 
— a  leading  spirit.  The  Church,  the  Body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Mother  of  us 
all,  was  near  and  dear  to  him. 

"  I  love  Thy  Church,  O  God ! " 

was  no  formal,  meaningless  expression 
for  him.  Loving  the  church,  he  took  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  that  pertained 
to  her  welfare.  He  laid  great  stress  on  her 
inner  purity,  guarded  well  her  Christoceniric 
teachings,  and  rejoiced  in  her  prosperity 
and  growth.  His  voice  was,  therefore, 
often  heard  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Synod,  and  when  he  rose  to  speak  silence 
prevailed,  and  every  ear  was  attentive  to 
hear  his  words  of  wisdom. 

When  there  was  work  to  be  done  that  re- 
quired matured  scholarship,  the  Synod  knew 
who  was  able  for  the  task.     His  faithfulness 


in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  imposed  upon 
him  was  known  to  all  his  co-laborers.  He 
disdained  superficial  investigation,  but 
would  delve  and  investigate  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  profoundest  knowledge  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  ''Hymns  for 
the  Reformed  Church ' '  is  the  result  of  his 
excellent  study  of  the  Church  Year,  on 
which  the  collection  was  to  be  based. 

But  time  will  not  permit  us  to  say  more 
concerning  this  great  and  good  man.  The 
Reformed  Church  unites  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  this  day  in  paying 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Elnathan 
Elisha  Higbee,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  "A  preacher 
of  righteousness  and  friend  of  humanity; 
in  manhood  foremost  among  scholars  and 
teachers.  An  eloquent  orator,  a  wise  coun- 
selor, a  modest  man,  who  at  his  death,  it 
has  been  well  said,  was  probably  the  most 
widely  beloved  man  in  Pennsylvania.** 

We  unite  as  State  and  Church  in  lament- 
ing our  loss.  "In  him  we  feel  the  Church 
militant  has  sustained  the  loss  of  an  eminent 
minister,  teacher,  and  devoted  son;  the 
State  a  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen;  the 
schools  of  both  State  and  Church  a  most 
devoted,  intelligent  and  energetic  in- 
structor." 

Our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain. 

ADDRESS  OF  COUNTY  SUPT.  BRECHT. 

The  following  address  was  by  County 
Supt.  M.  J.  Brecht,  of  Lancaster  county. 
Secretary  of  the  Memorial  Committee : 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  popular  State  official  of 
extraordinary  power.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  he  was  practically  a 
stranger  to  the  great  majority  of  our  public 
school  men.  His  name  had  not  been  asso- 
ciated with  any  event  in  building  up  and 
expanding  our  S3rstem  of  general  education. 
Very  few  of  the  men  who  were  then  active 
in  educational  affairs  had  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  attainments. 
In  his  immediate  locality  and  throughout 
the  membership  of  his  Church  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  educator  of  exceptional  power. 
But,upon  the  whole,  this  knowledge  was  con- 
fined to  a  limited  field,  while  the  mass  of  our 
people  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
man.  When  his  appointment  was  an- 
nounced, therefore,  it  naturally  led  to  specu- 
lation of  various  kinds  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  choice.  It  did  not  seem  within  the 
limit  of  one  man's  power  to  enter  so  wide 
and  responsible  a  field,  crowded  with  so 
many  details,  and  to  be  able,  without  some 
previous  training  in  the  work,  to  grasp  the 
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great  problems  presented  and  to  dispose  of 
them  intelligently.  A  trial  however  was 
about  to  be  made.  The  new  man  received 
his  commission,  entered  up>on  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  modestly  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  tested.  There  was  no  flourish  of 
trumpets  to  announce  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

The  jar  that  some  feared  would  be  given 
to  the  school  machinery  did  not  occur;  on 
the  contrary,  it  gradually  became  manifest 
that  the  whole  machinery  from  centre  to 
circumference  was  instinct  with  a  new 
rhythm  that  was  at  once  pleasing  and  invig- 
orating. This  first  impression  spread  and 
in  a  short  time  broadened  into  a  feeling  of 
confidence,  and  finally  into  universal  ad- 
miration for  the  man  who  could  prove  him- 
self possessed  of  such  signal  ability. 

With  that  innate  modesty,  so  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Higbee,  he  made  no  effort  nor 
sought  opportunity  to  bring  himself  into 
prominence  or  to  gain  public  favor  through 
display  of  official  power.  He  believed  that 
the  usefulness  of  an  official  must  be  deter- 
mined upon  another  and  a  different  basis, 
viz.,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  man.  In  all 
his  relations  and  teachings,  in  public  and 
private  life,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
impress  by  direct  assertion  or  pointed  illus- 
tration the  significant  fact  that  the  ideal  in 
all  places  of  business  and  responsibility 
should  be  the  worth  of  the  man,  and  not 
the  skill  or  diplomacy  of  a  gifted  intellect. 
It  was  substantially  in  this  faith  that  he  en- 
tered upon  his  new  field'  of  responsibility. 
There  was  no  trace  of  anxiety  to  win  a  name 
in  a  day,  no  spark  of  ambition  to  gain  the 
fulsome  praise  of  other  men,  no  dream  to 
earn  distinction  or  fame.  It  was  simply 
plain  duty  to  be  discharged  without  fear 
or  favor,  in  the  simple  and  straightforward 
manner  that  always  distingnishes  the  sincere 
man. 

When  in  contact  with  men  Dr.  Higbee 
would  be  sure  to  win  them.  It  was  even  so 
when  State  Superintendent.  Without  any 
conscious  effort  upon  his  part  to  influence 
l>ersons,  he  seldom  met  with  them  as  neigh- 
bor, citizen  or  official  that  he  did  not  leave 
them  his  enthusiastic  admirers  or  staunch 
friends.  The  secret  of  it  probably  lay  in  his 
genial,  charming  personality  and  in  his  un- 
disguised reverence  for  truth.  Sincere  to 
the  verge  of  abruptness,  courageous,  yet 
modest  to  the  extent  of  silence  when  no  is- 
sue was  at  stake,  he  possessed  a  young,  sym- 
pathetic heart  and  an  intellect  so  masterful 
and  vigorous  that  it  seemed  to  have  such  in- 
tuitive grasp  of  men  and  things  as  enabled 


him  to  probe  at  a  glance  the  vital  point  in 
almost  every  question  at  issue.  Perhaps  the 
elements  in  his  broad  and  many-sided  cul- 
ture that  first  attracted  the  attention  of  those 
under  him  as  State  Superintendent,  and 
which  gave  him  high  rank  as  an  official  and 
as  a  man  of  extraordinary  power,  were  his 
sincerity  of  purpose,  his  vigorous  intellect, 
and  his  sunny  temperament. 

Before  he  had  completed  the  first  year  of 
his  term  of  office,  and  before  he  had  been 
fully  in  touch  with  the  system  under  his  con- 
trol, he  was  receiving  words  of  approval  in 
unstinted  terms,  for  his  open  reverence  for 
truth.  He  stood  frankly  before  the  world 
as  a  champion  of  truth  and  right,  and  as  a 
foeman  who  directed  his  blows  against  shams 
and  falsehood  in  unmeasured  terms.  The 
profession  felt  when  listening  to  him  that 
his  one  controlling  purpose  was  to  elevate 
the  teacher's  work,  not  through  the  chilling 
current  of  adverse  criticism,  but  by  a  sincer- 
ity of  manner  that  would  open  the  heart  to 
a  conception  of  higher  ideals.  A  few  of  his 
magical  sentences  would  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  if  work  is  to  be  improved  we  must  be- 
gin with  the  workman — if  schools  are  to  be 
made  better  we  must  begin,  not  with  mech- 
anism and  legislation,  but  with  the  training 
and  character  of  the  teacher.  In  his  own 
words  it  must  be  *'  soul  speaking  to  soul, 
deep  answering  to  deep;*'  and  hence  the 
central  idea  in  his  teaching,  the  point  which 
he  emphasized  above  all  others,  was  the  child 
with  its  tender  affection,  its  plastic  mind 
and  its  marvelous  possibilities.  There  was  not 
a  theme  upon  which  he  dwelt  more  frequently 
and  with  more  eloquence  than  this ;  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  manner  upon  all  occasions 
started  new  currents  of  thought  throughout 
the  whole  system  that  was  under  his  super- 
vision. His  earnestness,  supported  by  a 
warm  personal  magnetism,  gave  effect  to  all 
his  official  acts  and  naturally  imparted  to 
the  whole  system — both  men  and  schools — a 
buoyant  and  vitalizing  energy. 

In  addition  to  a  vast  fund  of  information 
he  had  a  mature  knowledge  of  men,  and 
wonderful  analytic  power  to  strip  a  subject 
of  all  extraneous  matter  and  seize  upon  the 
general  principle  therein  embodied.  It  was 
only  when  he  found  the  substance  of 
things,  the  essence  of  knowledge,  that  he 
was  satisfied.  He  examined  a  subject  upon 
its  own  merits,  and  while  not  disposed  to  ig- 
nore the  value  of  relations  or  environment, 
yet,  when  discussing  a  proposition,  he  seemed 
to  see  at  once  its  truth  or  fallacy,  and  how 
to  shape  or  adapt  his  argument  to  overcome 
the  difficulties   in   the  way.      It   was  this 
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power  that  enabled  him  in  so  short  a  time 
to  grasp  the  essentials  in  a  great  and  rather 
complex  system  of  education,  and  to  kAow 
how  to  deal  with  them  so  as  to  encourage 
its  present  and  promote  its  future  needs  and 
requirements.  Theories  of  education  did 
not  perplex  him;  the  application  of  old 
ideas  and  methods  to  meet  the  demands  of 
change  and  growth  did  not  seem  to  trouble 
him  much,  for  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  mind 
to  point  out  the  heresy  of  the  one,  and  re- 
move the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  other, 
in  such  prompt  decisive  manner  that  he 
commanded  the  respect  if  not  the  admira- 
tion of  even  those  who  were  not  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  him. 

So  well  established  was  his  reputation  in 
the  way  of  exploding  all  kinds  of  sophistry 
in  education  that,  at  least  upon  two  occas- 
ions recently,  when  there  seemed  to  be  more 
sound  than  sense,  we  heard  the  wish  expres- 
sed by  a  number  that  we  might  again  have 
Dr.  Higbee  with  us  to  point  out  the  "  man 
of  straw  "  in  the  specious  argument.  At  an 
educational  meeting  a  few  years  ago,  as  we 
recall  it,  quite  a  forcible  address  was  made 
to  show  the  importance  of  an  industrial  edu- 
cation in  our  modern  life.  The  line  of 
argument  seemed  clear  and  sound.  All 
apparently  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
the  speaker. 

At  the  close  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Higbee  was 
invited. to  say  a  few  words,  and,  with  that 
courtesy  which  always  distinguished  him,  he 
made  application  of  a  few  fundamental  truths 
known  and  admitted  by  all  of  us,  that  com- 
pletely upset  the  reasoning  in  the  industrial 
address,  and  impressed  upon  us  all  in  such 
manner  that  it  can  never  be  forgotten,  the 
great  gulf  fixed  between  education  in  its 
higher  spiritual  sense  and  education  for  the 
mere  business  pursuits  of  life. 

As  a  man  Dr.  Higbee  possessed  rare  per- 
sonal qualities.  The  warm  grasp  of  the 
hand  and  the  welcome  light  in  his  eye  when 
you  met  him  made  you  feel  immediately  at 
home  with  him.  His  daily  walk  in  life  was 
a  beautiful  example  of  the  sunny  disposition 
and  sublime  faith  of  the  truly  good  man. 
He  scattered  the  seeds  of  the  beautiful  all 
about  him.  Children  liked  to  talk  with 
him,  and  all  who  knew  him  loved  him  and 
spoke  in  his  praise.  Though  he  was  great 
in  intellect,  though  he  took  high  rank  as  an 
official,  though  he  was  a  teacher  divinely 
commissioned,  yet  as  a  man  he  was  greater 
than  in  each  and  all  of  these  various  capaci- 
ties. 

And  such  a  man  he  aimed  to  be,  wished 
to  be,  labored  to  be.     His  words  and  his 


whole  life  were  directed  to  set  before  men 
a  high  ideal  of  manhood,  and  to  impress  the 
grand  democratic  truth  that  to  be  a  man  is 
greater  and  better  than  to  be  prince  or  king. 
When  the  news  flashed  over  the  State  on 
that  sad  December  day  that  Dr.  Higbee  was- 
stricken  at  the. post  of  duty,  a  sorrowful 
gloom  fell  upon  the  schools.  In  the  hours- 
of  anxious  suspense  prayers  from  thousands 
of  loving  hearts  were  offered  that  his  life 
might  be  spared;  but  in  the  wisdom  of  Prov- 
idence the  translation  was  consummated, 
and  Dr.  Higbee  was  ushered  into  the  life 
beyond.  When  all  that  was  mortal  of  this- 
good  man  had  been  consigned  to  its  last 
resting-place,  there  were  those  who  thought 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  schools- 
that  would  insure  fitting  recognition  of  his 
great  services.  The  suggestion  met  with 
favor  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Teachers, 
school  officers  and  many  citizens,  wrote  •  to 
encourage  the  matter.  Some  of  them  be- 
came quite  enthusiastic.  It  seemed  to  take 
the  form  of  a  spontaneous  call  from  all  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  A  plan  was  sub- 
mitted, put  into  effect,  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  youth  of  our  great  State  offered  tributes 
of  loving  memory  to  their  departed  State 
Superintendent. 

The  granite  monument  erected  over  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  Dr.  Higbee  re- 
pose is  a  part  of  that  memorial.  We  have 
met  to  day  to  dedicate  it  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner. As  the  years  roll  on  it  will  perish,  but 
the  brilliant  parts  of  the  man  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  honor  will,  so  long  as  the  mem- 
ory of  man  shall  last,  remain  a  perennial 
spring  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
**01d  Keystone**  offers  this  loving  tribute 
from  her  children  to  one  of  her  gifted  men 
in  a  spirit  of  affectionate  pride,  and  she  is 
flattered  to  believe  that  in  bringing  this  high 
pledge  of  esteem  within  the  borders  of  an- 
other State,  it  will  hasten  the  day  when 
State  lines  in  education  will  be  obliterated, 
and  the  whole  country  enjoy,  as  Dr.  Higbee 
often  wished  it  might,  one  grand  system  of 
popular  education. 

Another  portion  of  the  memorial  has  been 
dedicated  to  our  school  rooms.  In  the  form 
of  a  fine  portrait,  suitably  framed,  the  good 
face  of  Dr.  Higbee  smiles  upon  thousands 
of  our  children  in  Pennsylvania,  and  helps 
to  inspire  them  with  true  ideas  of  life.  To 
the  teacher  upon  whose  work  his  eye  seems 
ever  to  rest,  he  repeats  the  eloquent  words 
of  the  Master  which  he  so  often  quoted  in 
his  life-time :  **  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
j  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 
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ADDRESS  BY  MR.  HEYSER. 

Mr.  Jacob  Heyser,  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction y  theu  spoke  as  follows  : 

One  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  later  years 
of  life  is  the  companionship  of  those  who 
have  made  up  the  list  of  our  friends  during 
our  maturity.  In  the  familiar  intercourse  of 
every-day  life,  to  meet  them  and  with  them 
to  recall  the  varied  experiences  of  the  past, 
to  note  the  incidents,  grave  and  gay,  of  the 
passing  time,  and  to  give  and  receive  hearty 
counsel,  these  are  among  our  most  cherished 
pleasures.  We  do  not  lose  such  friends, 
although  they  may  have  passed  from  us  into 
the  better  world.  We  cherish  the  memory 
of  their  persons,  of  their  dispositions,  of  the 
effect  our  intercourse  with  them  has  had 
upon  our  lives.  We  feel  a  most  keen  sense 
of  loss,  when  such  a  friend  is  taken  out  of 
our  circle  ;  but,  the  first  shock  and  distress 
of  separation  over,  we  soon  begin  to  regard 
him  as  present,  as  still  forming  a  part  of  our 
life,  our  mutual  affection  and  sympathy  un- 
broken and  unchanged.  Such  are  to-day 
the  feelings  which  I  experience.  I  know 
that  in  person  my  dear  friend  is  not  here, 
but  I  feel  truly  in  communion  with  his 
spirit.  I  count  myself  happy  in  having  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  my  brother. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  a  man  who  formed  strong 
attachments.  He  took  his  friend  to  his 
heart,  and  always  had  time  to  give  him  such 
attention  as  strengthened  the  bond.  He 
gave  no  half-hearted  confidence;  when  he 
gave,  he  did  so  without  stint.  His  life  was 
always  an  earnest  and  active  one.  Roaming 
through  the  fields  of  science,  history,  philos- 
ophy, ethics,  and  literature,  he  had  gleaned 
an  extensive  and  varied  store  of  information. 
Nor  did  he  selfishly  guard  his  treasure.  It 
was  his  delight  to  gather  around  him  a  circle 
of  friends  and  to  hold  hours  of  interchange 
of  views  on  current  topics.  In  these  little 
meetings  he  was  most  happy  in  imparting 
information,  and  in  awakening  enthusiasm 
for  all  that  pertains  to  man's  higher  life. 
Doubtless,  there  are  many  here  who  have 
had  such  times  of  edifying  intercourse  with 
him.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  made  his 
strong  personality  felt  among  the  school 
Superintendents  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  have  never  met  a  Superintendent 
who  had  been  much  in  his  society,  who  did 
not  express  his  thankfulness  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  been  present  at  some  of  these 
little  informal  lectures.  In  many  a  school 
house  through  Pennsylvania  his  portrait 
hangs,  and  brings  to  the  memory  of  teachers 
and  pupils  the  power  of  his  precepts. 


It  was  observed  that  when  the  subject  of 
methods  of  instruction  was  discussed,  he 
always  accorded  the  highest  place  to  such 
ways  of  teaching  as  are  best  calculated  to 
reach  the  soul,  and  to  delevop  the  noblest 
type  of  character.  In  an  age  like  ours, 
when  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
**  method," — when  schemes  for  teaching  all 
the  "branches"  are  multiplied  ad  infinitum^ 
and  aids  and  illustrations  abound,  until  the 
avenues  of  direct  communication  between 
the  souls  of  teacher  and  taught  are  in 
danger  of  being  well-nigh  choked  up  by  the 
rubbish  of  systems,  such  words  of  exhorta.- 
tin  as  he  was  wont  to  utter  on  the  Institute 
platforms  of  Pennsylvania  came  like  wafts 
of  pure  air  from  some  high  table-land. 
Many  a  toiling  and  perplexed  teacher  has 
gone  home,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
lifted  up  and  strengthened  by  his  magnetic 
influence  ;  many  a  village  or  country  school 
is  to-day  the  better  through  him.  Who 
shall  calculate  the  extent  of  his  influence  ? 
Who  shall  measure  its  stream,  flowing  on- 
ward into  eternity  ?  Or  shall  any  say  that 
that  mission  was  beneath  one  on  whom 
hands  had  been  laid  in  holy  ordination  ; 
His  sacred  ministry  he  had  never  forgot. 
Every  position  in  life  was  for  him  a  pulpit 
from  which  to  preach  Christ.  His  life  is 
not  only  a  memory,  precious  to-day  to  us, 
his  friends ;  under  God,  it  was  and  still  is, 
in  the  deepest  sense,  a  power  for  good  in 
the  world. 

He  who  has  lived  such  a  life  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  and  faith  he  has 
touched  some  other  life  and  lifted  it  toward 
the  Infinite  One,  has  strengthened  it, and 
pointed  to  higher  purpose  and  inspired 
holier  desires,  has  surely  accomplished  a 
good  mission.  Such  a  mission  I  believe 
our  departed  brother  filled.  His  life  most 
truly  exhibited  the  spiritual  and  ideal  side 
of  human  living.  The  highest  tribute  I  can 
pay  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee  is  that  I 
can  truly  say  my  life  has  been  the  better, 
and  more  devoted  to  duty,  from  my  com- 
panionship with  him. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  MCCASKEY. 

The  following  is  the  address  made  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  chairman  of  the  Dr. 
Higbee  Memorial  Committee: 

"It  is  said  that  Queen  Victoria  once  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  keeper  of  the 
Treasure  Chamber  in  Windsor  Castle  with  a 
request  for  the  richer  of  the  two  small  cas- 
kets in  his  custody,  made  each  of  one  solid 
crystal,  exquisite  in  workmanship  and  very 
costly.  Selecting  the  richer  and  finer  of  the 
two,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  copy  of  the 
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Bible  and  locked  it  in  the  casket,  which  was 
then  returned  to  its  place,  richer  than  ever 
for  the  new  treasure  it  contained.  The 
Bible  stored  in  that  shrine  was  General 
Gordon's.  It  had  been  his  daily  support 
and  solace,  and  was  with  him  at  Khartoum. 
It  was  worn  and  marked  with  the  thousand 
notes  of  daily  use  and  daily  study,  which 
indicated  the  relation  of  its  hero-owner  to 
it,  and  what  it  had  been  to  him.  We  give 
the  story  as  we  have  heard  it.  Treat  it  as 
we  will,  as  parable  or  as  history,  .it  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  what  gives  supreme  value 
to  the  Bible  and  of  its  true  relation  to  men. 
It  was  not  a  new  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
fresh,  unsoiled  and  unused,  that  was  thus 
royally  set:  it  was  not  selected  for  the  beauty 
of  the  binding,  the  richness  of  the  material, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  It 
was  chosen  because  it  had  once  borne  the 
relation  it  did  to  a  heroic  life.  It  had  helped 
to  create  that  life,  to  raise  it  high,  to  make 
it  pure  and  strong,  to  fill  it  with  faith  and 
light  and  hope.  The  queen's  act  was  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  victory  and  a 
great  service,  the  greatest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  a  man  in  helping  him  to  de- 
velop his  character,  to  be  what  he  is  made 
to  be,  and  to  do  what  he  is  made  to  do. 
This  is  the  place  the  Bible  holds  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  nations  which  have  loved  it  and 
lived  by  it.  This  is  the  place  it  is  destined 
to  hold  in  the  life  of  the  race  redeemed.  Re- 
deemed and  sanctified  humanity  is  to  be  the 
crystal  shrine  of  the  well -used  Bible,  which 
will  have  guided,  supported  and  inspired  it 
through  the  long  years  of  its  warfare." 

In  this  striking  paragraph  we  have  no  less 
the  secret  of  Dr.  Hi^bee's  rare  life  than  that 
of  General  Gordon's;  the  secret,  too,  of  that 
extraordinary  devotion  with  which  each  of 
these  unselfish  men  inspired  those  who  came 
most  within  the  sphere  of  his  personal  in- 
fluence. They  drank  each  of  the  sweet  water 
of  life  from  that  fountain  of  which  the  Man 
of  Galilee  spoke  to  the  woman  of  Samaria 
— drank,  while  life  lasted,  deep  draughts  to 
slake  immortal  thirst.  It  was  antidote  to 
poison,  quiet  calm  in  tumult,  surcease  to 
pain  and  human  sorrow.  It  quickened  and 
made  pure  for  them  the  life  of  joy,  and  love, 
and  hope ;  and  despair  was  buried  in  a  grave 
beyond  the  dream  of  resurrection.  This  one 
book  I  its  product  when  at  their  best,  the 
finest,  strongest,  sweetest  souls  of  whom 
history  makes  any  record.  Dr.  Higbee's 
Bible  is  worthy  its  crystal  casket  by  the 
side  of  that  of  the  heroic  Gordon — for  it 
had  full  as  great  moulding  influence  upon 
his  life  and   character,  and    he  was  even 


more  its  reverent,  learned,  and  enthusiastic 
student. 

We  meet  to-day  to  pay  homage  to  a  king, 
who  wore  the  crown  by  divine  right  in  the 
realm  of  the  intellect,  in  the  empire  of  the 
heart ;  and  for  us  he  wears  it  still.  Is  he 
with  us  now,  conscious  of  what  we  do  and 
say  in  this  church  whose  walls  have  so  often 
echoed  to  his  earnest  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement?  It  may  be  so.  We  have 
such  faith  in  the  beautiful  angel-lore  of  the 
Bible,  and  such  confidence  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  those  who  are  alike 
wise  and  good,  that  it  would  neither  surprise 
nor  disturb  us  to  know  that  Dr.  Higbee 
were  in  our  midst  to-day.  We  greet  him 
through  the  veil.  If  this  be  idle  dreaming, 
what  means  the  creed  of  universal  Christen- 
dom which  declares,  "I  believe  in  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints?"  Saints!  Certainly 
not  perfect  people  in  this  life,  for  of  such 
there  are  none — nor  perfect,  it  may  be,  in 
the  next,  else  how  the  ever-onward  growth  in 
knowledge,  grace,  and  wisdom  of  which  we 
fondly  dream — but  those  whose  lives  are  now 
or  have  been,  in  former  ages,  devoted  to  good 
works — dealing  justly,  loving  mercy,  and 
walking  humbly  in  the  way  that  God  has 
appointed,  until  it  has  become  the  glad  way~ 
of  Eternal  Life.  Hear  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  in  this  prayer  from  the  Communion 
Service:  **We  praise  Thee  for  the  fellow- 
ship of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  apostles  and 
martyrs,  and  the  whole  glorious  company  of 
the  redeemed  of  all  ages  who  have  died  in 
the  Lord  and  now  live  with  Him  for  ever- 
more. We  give  thanks  unto  Thee  for  thy 
great  grace  and  many  gifts  bestowed  in 
those  who  have  thus  gone  before  us  in  the- 
way  of  salvation,  and  by  whom  we  are  now 
compassed  about  in  our  Christian  course,  as 
a  cloud  of  witnesses  looking  down  upon  us 
from  the  heavenly  world.  Enable  us  to  fol- 
low their  faith,  that  we  may  enter  at  death: 
into  their  joy."  To-morrow  will  be  that 
inspiring  day  in  the  Church  Calendar  known 
as  "All  Saints,"  which  commemorates  this 
mystic  communion  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  in  which  Dr.. 
Higbee  believed  so  implicitly  and  of  which 
he  spoke  so  eloquently.  Do  we  have  faith 
in  the  verity  of  this  teaching?  or  is  it  for  us 
but  a  form  of  idle  words  ?  We  greet  him 
through  the  veil. 

"  Why  crown  whom  Zeus  hath  crowned  in 
soul  before?"  We  crown  him  for  the  love 
we  bear  him — for  the  good  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  yet  did  not  know  him — for 
the  good  of  the  State  and  of  those  who  shall 
come  af^er  him.     The  world  is  benefited  by 
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high  honor  shown  to  its  great  and  1>eautiful 
characters.  The  story  of  such  lives  makes 
deep  and  lasting  impression  through  what  it 
tells  of  good  intent  and  high  endeavor. 
•State  Supt.  Waller,  after  visiting  Institutes 
in  every  part  of  the  State  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1890,  writes:  **The  more 
I  see  of  the  results  of  the  Memorial  move- 
ment, the  more  important  does  it  appear. 
You  have  made  Dr.  Higbee  far  better 
known  in  many  quarters  than  he  was  when 
living,  and,  by  leading  to  a  money  invest- 
ment, you  have  induced  many  to  contem- 
plate a  lofty  character  to  their  lasting  bene- 
fit. In  other  words  your  work  has  been  in- 
-finitely  more  than  merely  a  loving  tribute,  an 
expression  of  the  heart;  it  has  been  strictly 
■educational  in  the  truest  sense." 

Some  one  has  said,  *'The  greatest  gift 
a  hero  leaves  his  race  is  to  have  been  a 
hero.'*  So  the  richest  boon  a  great  good 
man  confers  upon  his  kind  is  to  have  been 
such  a  man,  with  all  the  radiant  warmth  and 
light  and  comfort  and  joy  that  genuine 
goodness  has  to  give.  And  when  such  a  man 
is  known,  in  whom,  however  deep  we  dig, 
the  ore  of  worth  is  found,  not  self  but  other 
and  better  things;  whom,  as  we  come  into 
closer  acquaintance  with  him,  we  learn  to 
trust  as  implicitly  as  we  do  a  law  of  nature; 
-with  whom  to  be  brought  into  contact  is  al- 
ways an  intellectual  stimulus,  whether  there 
be  a  thousand  hearers  or  but  one;  who  at 
the  age  of  sixty  wears  the  smile  of  twenty; 
in  whose  eyes  beams  the  glad  light  of  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  and  whose  brave 
heart  is  sweetened  to  the  core  by  lapse  of 
passing  years;  guileless  and  chivalrous;  a 
lover  of  sun  and  stars,  of  clouds  and  flowers, 
of  birds  and. men;  an  enthusiastic  student 
of  nature  and  inspiration;  of  God's  work 
everywhere  about  him,  and  of  man's  work 
in  the  long  ages  of  civilization  and  barbar- 
ism ;  whose  wide  view  far  outspans  the  hori- 
zon of  ordinary  thinkers;  and  whose  gentle 
soul  is  lovely  because  pure  and  good, — with 
advancing  age  gradually  losing  strength  and 
fire  but  never  the  rare  charm  of  tenderness, 
and  growing  worn  and  weary,  until  the  sud- 
den shadow  falls  that  shuts  him  from  our 
sight  and  gives'  the  welcome  slumber  whose 
waking  is  to  youth  immortal — when  such  a 
man  is  known  to  the  few  the  story  of  his 
life  may  be  made  an  inspiration  to  the 
many.  In  Dr.  Higbee,  we  have  all  known 
one  such  man ;  and  it  was  rare  good  fortune 
for  me  to  go  to  school  to  him  at  fifteen  and 
at  fifty,  the  best  years  the  last. 

Dr.  Higbee  came  strangely  out  of  the 
4inknown   upon   the   public  school   life  of 


Pennsylvania,  and  he  went  even  more 
strangely  into  the  unknown,  after  having 
companied  with  us  all  for  a  brief  eight  years 
and  more.  Within  those  few  years  he  had 
come  to  be  universally  beloved  and  honored, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was,  as  I 
firmly  believe,  the  one  man  best  and  most 
widely  beloved  among  all  the  five  roillioo 
people  of  our  State.  The  story  of  that  com- 
ing and  of  that  going  will  be  a  tradition  of  our 
educational  history  for  all  the  time  to  come. 
Strange,  indeed,  are  the  ways  of  Providence, 
and  "  past  finding  out !"  It  is  true  that  he 
had  for  many  years  been  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  the  Reformed  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  was  everywhere  known; 
but  with  the  general  school  work  of  the 
State  he  had  not  been  in  contact  in  any  way 
since  leaving  the  Lancaster  High  School 
nearly  thii-ty  years  before.  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham,  who  had  been  State  Superintendent 
for  fifteen  years,  and  who  thought  he  knew 
almost  every  teacher  of  reputation  in  Penn- 
sylvania, said  that  he  had  ''  never  heard  of 
Dr.  Higbee," — the  man  who  was  so  soon  to 
take  rank  as  the  finest  scholar  and  ablest 
teacher  of  them  all,  if  we  may  trust  the  ex- 
traordinary Memorial  Volume  which  was 
published  shortly  after  his  death.  As  was 
natural,  he  urged  Governor  Hoyt  to  appoint 
a  man  in  some  way  identified  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  protested  earnestly  against 
the  choice  of  one  so  unknown  to  them  as 
Dr.  Higbee.  But  the  Governor  had  such 
unqualified  endorsement  of  this  man  from 
Hon.  John  Stewart,  Hon.  John  Cessna,  and 
other  men  of  scholarship  in  whose  judgment 
he  had  confidence,  that  he  requested  a  per- 
sonal interview — and  this  decided  the  ap- 
pointment. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  Executive  Cham- 
ber, the  Governor  called  after  him,  "By 
the  way.  Dr.  Higbee,  I  forgot  to  ask  your 
politics."  **I*m  a  Republican,"  the  Doc- 
tor replied.  "Glad  of  it,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor, "though  I  meant  to  appoint  you  all  the 
same  if  you  were  a  Democrat  "  Some 
weeks  since  at  Bedford  Mr.  Cessna  told  me 
that  one  day  in  Philadelphia,  nearly  a  year 
after  the  appointment,  the  Governor  jumped 
from  a  street  car  and  hurried  over  to  the 
pavement  to'halt  him  and  thank  him  for  the 
urgent  effort  he  had  made  in  the  interest  of 
Dr.  Higbee,  saying  that  he  thought  he  had 
the  very  best  man  in  Pennsylvania  for  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Governor  Hoyt  is  a  man  of  fine 
scholarship,  excellent  judgment,  and  very 
wide  acquaintance  with  men  in  all  ranks 
of    life.     There  are  many  in  Pennsylvania 
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who,  without  knowledge  of  this  opinion, 
have  put  their  own  thought  into  precisely 
the  same  form  of  words. 

"Our  Directors  should  use  every  en- 
deavor to  give  to  the  schools  such  generous 
support  as  to  invite  the  very  ablest  teachers 
to  continue  in  the  work;  for,  however  com- 
plete our  system  may  be  and  however  skill- 
fully arranged  our  appliances  and  methods, 
without  the  presence  of  earnest  and  thor- 
oughly qualified  living  men — without  the 
moulding  power  of  their  characters  and  lives 
upon  our  children — soul  speaking  to  soul — 
deep  answering  to  deep — with  a  voice  infi 
nitely  more  profound  and  mightier  than  any 
written  book — the  work  must  fail,  and  the 
money  be  virtually  thrown  away.  It  is  not 
economy  to  withhold  when  results  more 
than  equivalent  are  endangered.  It  is  not 
extravagance  when  the  good  sought  after 
overbalances  the  sacrifices  made  to  reach  it. 
Exiius  acta  probat, ' ' 

It  is  the  familiar  voice  of  Dr.  Higbee, 
and  in  these  words  he  sounds  the  key-note 
of  his  wise  policy  of  school  administration. 
As  to  the  results  of  his  work,  we  quote  from 
the  annual  report  of  his  successor  in  ofhce. 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  a  man  fully  competent 
to  express  an  opinion : 

One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  the  late  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  E.  E. 
Higbee,  was  the  completion  of  his  report  for  the 
year  ending  June  3,  1889.  He  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  on  Tuesday,  December  10,  at 
MifHintown,  while  attending  the  arnual  teach- 
ers* institute,  and  passed  to  his  reward  on  high, 
December  13,  1889.  Dr.  Higbee  was  appointed 
CO  the  office  April  i.  188 1 ;  reappointed  in  1885, 
and  again  reappointed  in  1889. 

In  his  death  the  Commonwealth  sustained  the 
loss  of  an  officer  who  adorned  his  chair  by  his 
unimpeachable  integrity,  by  his  remarkable 
discernment,  by  his  courage,  born  of  clear  and 
strong  conviction,  by  his  affability,  by  bis  great 
learning,  by  his  poetic  nature  and  culture,  and 
by  his  tireless  energy  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

The  value  of  the  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  public  instruction  in  Pennsylvania  by 
Dr.  Higbee  cannot  be  accurately  estimated. 
He  aroused  the  people  to  an  earnest  support  of 
the  public  schools.  While  he  was  in  office 
twenty  per  cent  was  added  to  the  minimum 
legal  school  term ;  the  sum  annually  expended 
upon  school  buildings  was  doubled ;  the  amount 
of  annual  legislative  appropriation  was  doubled; 
and  the  total  yearly  expenditure  was  brought 
up  to  the  great  sum  of  twelve  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Remarkable  as  are  these  results,  Dr. 
Higbee*s  work  was  greatest  in  the  exercise  of 
that  influence  upK)n  superintendents,  directors, 
teachers,  and  their  pupils,  which  eludes  the  sta- 
tistician, in  correcting  and  elevating  ideals  of 
real  scholarship,  of  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and 
of  exalted  Christian  character.    His  memory 


will  long  be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the 
friends  of  public  instruction. 

Three  things  Dr.  Higbee  did  for  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania:  One,  educational 
in  the  highest  sense,  whose  value  Can  be 
best  appreciated  only  by  the  minority,  in 
that  he  taught  a  more  reverent  attitude  to- 
wards the  immortal  work  of  training  the 
young,  for  with  him  the  outcome  for  Eter- 
nity was  always  near  to  the  life  and  move- 
ment of  Time.  He  put  into  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  men  and  women  everywhere  in 
the  State  higher  ideals  of  intellectual  and 
moral  attainment,  for  in  himself  he  stood — 
unconsciously  but  none  the  less  truly — an 
embodiment  of  the  highest  type  of  unselfish 
Christian  manhood,  and  a  splendid  ideal 
realized  of  that  generous  scholarship  which 
is  at  home  everywhere  in  history  and  rich 
in  the  best  treasure  of  all  the  ages.  Thus  he 
was,  during  the  years  of  the  administration 
of  his  high  office,  an  inspiration  to  thousands, 
who  learned  to  love  no  less  than  to  revere, 
and  who  are  themselves  centres  of  influence 
more  helpful  because  of  quick  soul- contact 
with  the  thought  and  life  of  Dr.  Higbee. 

Again,  his  unerring  practical  sense  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  while  the  majority  of 
men  could  not  see  the  higher  truth  as  he 
saw  it,  all  could  appreciate  the  value  of  in- 
creased funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  school 
district.  He  addressed  himself  early  to  the 
question  of  ways  and  means,  as  well  as  to 
the  education  of  school  officers  that  they 
might  see  aright  the  duty  before  them.  He 
recognized  the  one  line  of  increased  State 
appropriations  as  the  most  promising  and 
most  prompt  to  relieve  the  urgency  of  the 
demand  for  better  work  in  the  schools. 
For  a  period  of  ten  years  no  advance  had 
been  made  upon  the  State  appropriation, 
and  unless  the  State  were  educated  to  see 
this  matter  in  its  true  bearings,  he  saw  that 
none  was  likely  to  be  secured  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Therefore  to  the  import- 
ant work  of  educating  the  State  in  this 
direction  he  addressed  himself  with  enthus- 
iasm. In  season  and  out  of  season  he  urged 
the  increase  of  this  appropriation.  From 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio  he  preached  it, 
year  after  year,  from  the  Institute  platform 
and  elsewhere,  until  directors,  teachers, 
patrons  and  legislators  everywhere,  began 
to  look  into  the  question,  and,  admitting  the 
force  of  his  argument  and  the  correctness  of 
his  figures,  were  ready  to  demand  with  him 
the  increase  that  might  as  readily  have  been 
granted  years  before,  and  that,  but  for  him 
and  those  who  toiled  with  him,  might  not 
have  been  obtained  for  years  to  come. 
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It  was  six  years  before  he  succeeded  in 
securing  an  advance  upon  the  million  dol- 
lars per  year  named  in  the  Constitution  of 
T873.  ^  ^^^  million  was  then  added. 
Once  the  break  had  been  made,  the  increase 
came  of  its  own  momentum.  In  1889  he 
got  two  millions  more  easily  than  a  million 
and  a  half  from  the  preceding  Legislature ; 
and  like  the  rush  of  waters  as  the  current 
grows  in  depth  and  power  comes  the  mag- 
nificent appropriation  of  {5,000,000  by  the 
Legislature  of  1891.  For  this  increase  of 
the  State  appropriation  beyond  the  million 
dollars  named  in  the  State  Constitution^ 
more  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Higbee  than  to 
any  other  man,  livmg  or  dead.  His  good 
work  here  is  felt  in  every  school  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  every  school  is  here  his 
debtor. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  a  few  figures  from 
the  official  records.  The  first  column  ( 1 88 1 ) 
herewith  shows  the  amount  appropriated  by 
the  State  to  the  cities  named,  under  the  ap- 
propriation of  a  million  dollars ;  the  second 
(1889)  under  the  million  and  a  half;  the 
third  (i 891)  under  the  two  million,  and  the 
fourth  (1892),  approximately,  under  the  five 
million  appropriation. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny  City 
Harrisburg 
Reading.   . 
Willlanisport, 
Scranton .  . 
Lancaster  City 
Lancaster  County 


In  like  proportion  has  this  appropriation 
been  increased  to  each  of  the  twenty-three 
hundred  and  more  school  districts  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Never  again  will  the  schools  of 
the  State  be  content  with  a  million  dollars 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  eyes  of  the 
people  are  opened  to  the  great  value  of  this 
fund,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  State  can 
provide  it.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  result  is  due  more  to  Dr.  Higbee 
than  to  any  one  besides. 

And  third,  he  introduced  Arbor  Day  into 
Pennsylvania,  with  its  beneficent  thought  of 
tree-planting  and  tree  preservation,  which 
has  since  been  observed  in  the  Springtime 
by  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  under  authority  of  the  Legislature, 
and  in  October  by  the  schools  of  the  State 
under  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  not  being  in  session  on  the  day  named 
in  April.  Fourteen  Arbor  Days  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  growing  trees  in  all  parts  of 


Pennsylvania  speak  for  him,  and  the  day  is 
securely  lodged  in  the  thought  of  the  State, 
to  grow  into  cumulative  blessing  as  the  years 
go  by,  with  its  Spring  and  Fall  observance. 
There  stands  upon  our  school  grounds  at 
Lancaster  a  beautiful  sweet-gum  tree,  with 
unique  star-shaped  leaf,  which  is  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Higbee.  Its  age  should  ex- 
ceed one  bundled  years.  May  each  of 
these  gliding  years  witness  Arbor  Day  twice 
recurring,  with  his  good  deed  growing  more 
and  more  a  benefaction  upon  the  State  he 
loved  so  well ! 

The  Memorial  Stone  we  dedicate  to-day 
is  a  trust  which  Pennsylvania  confides  to 
Maryland.  The  love,  and  reverence,  and 
gratitude  of  a  great  State,  from  the  best  ele- 
ment of  its  citizenship,  erects  it  to  the 
sacred  memory  of  one  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor.  A  single  block  of  granite 
brought  from  his  own  New  England,  weigh- 
ing many  tons ;  upon  it  cut,  as  from  the 
living  rock,  a  mighty  cross  massive  but 
shapely;  with  brief  record  of  name  and  rank 
and  dates ;  by  whom  erected  ;  then  four 
words  of  epitaph  that  a  noble  heart  may 
win  but  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  cannot  buy 
—that  is  all. 

It  is  not  a  lofty  monument  of  imposing 
proportions,  but  only  a  sacred  gem  in  a 
choice  setting  upon  yon  fair  hillside,  of 
hardest  rock  wrought  into  fitting  shape  to 
tell  its  truthful  story  to  the  ages  far  down 
the  track  of  Time.  Like  the  mist- wreath  of 
the  morning  men  may  pass,  and  the  places 
that  knew  them  know  them  no  more,  but 
this  rock  will  stand.  Suns  will  shine  upon 
it,  rains  will  beat,  snows  will  fall  and  cover 
it,  and  ice  will  clasp  it  in  its  close  embrace, 
grass  grow  green  about  it  at  each  returning 
Spring  and  bird*songs  fill  the  air,  each  year 
the  woods  fiush  gold  and  crimson  in  the 
autumn  glory;  but  the  generations  will  go  by, 
and  thousands  of  years  hence  he  who  will 
may  read  its  story.  And  what  of  him  whose 
familiar  form  sleeps  beneath?  When  this 
granite  rock  shall  have  crumbled  piecemeal 
to  the  earth,  or  have  gone  back  to  elemental 
fire  — such  is  our  cheerful  faith — Dr,  Hig- 
bee, our  friend,  our  brother,  will  yet  survive. 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  Shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 
The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Other  features  of  this  grand  Memorial  to 
Dr.  Higbee  from  the  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— to  which  sixty-one  counties,  thirty- 
four  towns  and  cities  and  eleven  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  have  contributed — ^a  Memorial 
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that  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
education  upon  the  American  continent — 
are  a  life-size  portrait  of  which  more  than 
twelve  thousand  copies  have  been  issued, 
and  which  is  found  in  schools  and  in  the 
offices  of  School  Superintendents  in  every 
part  of  the  State;  a  bust  in  bronze,  of  heroic 
size,  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction at  Harrisburg;  and  a  Memorial 
Volume  of  loving  tributes  from  many  sources 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Higbee,  ten  thousand 
copies  of  which  have  been  printed.  This 
last  is  a  feature  of  the  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial 
worth  vastly  more  than  all  the  rest  combined, 
for  it  everywhere  bears  witness  to  the  spirit 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  to  the  onflow- 
ing  of  a  power  for  good  to  have  set  which 
in  motion  in  so  many  human  lives  is  work 
that  is  indeed  worthy  the  very  elect  of  God. 

Emmitsburg  and  this  church,  which  was  at 
one  time  his  pastoral  charge,  were  often  in 
his  thought.  We  recall  a  pleasing  incident, 
characteristic  of  the  man,  of  which  we  were 
told  some  time  after  his  death.  It  occurred, 
we  think,  in  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He 
had  been  at  an  Institute  in  central  or  north- 
em  Pennsylvania;  a  lecturer  had  disap- 
pointed the  audience,  and  the  Superinten- 
dent urged  Dr.  Higbee  to  take  the  platform 
also  for  the  evening.  When  he  was  going 
away  the  next  day  he  handed  him  fifiy  dol- 
lars, saying  that  he  owed  him  that  for  the 
able  lecture  of  the  preceding  evening.  Dr. 
Higbee  replied  that  he  owed  him  nothing, 
and  refused  to  accept  it.  But  the  officer 
was  resolute;  the  money  had  been  appro- 
priated to  pay  for  that  evening's  work,  and 
as  he  had  given  them  a  **  much  better  lecture 
than  they  would  have  had  from  the  man  who 
had  been  engaged"  the  money  was  his,  and 
he  must  take  it,  which  he  finally  consented 
to  do.  When  he  came  home  he  handed  it 
to  Mrs.  Higbee,  saying:  **The  Lord  gave 
me  this.  Use  so  much  for  yourself,  and 
give  the  rest  to  the  church  at  Emmitsburg." 

*'To  Emmitsburg" — he  would  often  reply 
when  asked  where  he  had  been.  It  was  a 
familiar  way  to  him.  He  ran  down  often, 
and  always  came  back  glad  that  he  had  been 
here.  "To  Emmitsburg"  he  came  to  sleep 
at  last,  worn  with  the  struggle;  and  simple, 
humble  as  a  child,  ready  to  say  with  good 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  whom  he  knew  so  well. 

Let  naught  seem  great  of  all  you  do, 
Naught  great,  or  wonderful,  or  precious, 

worthy  of  fame, 
Naught  high,  naught  lovely,  worth  a  word  of 

praise. 
Naught  worth  a  wish,  save  the  Eternal. 

Why  have  I  written  of  this  man  so  ?    Let 


me  answer  in  the  words  of  another  who 
wrote  of  another:  **In  part  because  he 
had  the  knack  of  making  friends  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  and  it  was  my 
fortune  to  come  into  more  frequent  and 
more  intimate  contact  with  him  than  most. 
And  since  his  removal  there  are  some  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  feel  that  the  *  strange 
superfluous  glory  of  the  air'  lacks  some- 
thing, and  that,  because  an  eye  and  an  ear 
are  gone,  the  color  of  the  flower  is  duller, 
the  song  of  the  bird  less  sweet,  than  in  a 
time  they  can  remember." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McCaskey's 
address,  the  service  was  continued  by  sing- 
ing Dr.  Higbee's  favorite  hymn. 

On  the  fount  of  life  eternal 
Gazing  .wistful  and  athirst ; 

followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  closing 
with  the  doxology  and  benediction;  after 
which  Mrs.  J.  Kay  Wrigley  sang  "I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  in  an  effective 
manner,  and  the  audience  slowly  dispersed, 
feeling  that  it  had  been  "good  to  be  there." 


LANGUAGE. 


THE  New  York  Tribune  remarks :  The 
decision  of  Chancellor  McGill,  of 
New  Jersey,  that  all  judicial  proceedings, 
advertisements,  etc.,  must  be  published  in 
English,  suggests  some  highly  interesting 
considerations.  We  have  in  America  a 
polyglot  population,  and  consequently  a 
polyglot  press.  That  this  should  be  the 
case  m  a  land  receiving  such  enormous  im- 
migration is  inevitable.  The  fact  must  be 
recognized,  and  to  some  extent  the  transac- 
tion of  public  and  private  business  must  be 
adapted  to  it. 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  in  this  country 
should  be  perpetuated  is,  however,  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable.  The  English  lan- 
guage is,  after  all,  and  must  remain,  the 
language  of  the  United  States.  We  cannot 
require  of  every  immigrant  on  landing,  that 
he  shall  be  conversant  with  it.  But  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  en- 
deavor to  learn  it  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
that  he  will  have  his  children  taught  to  use 
it  in  preference  to  any  other.  Nor  can  it 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  hardship  to  our 
foreign  born  citizens,  if  our  laws  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  English  language,  and 
then  constrain  the  entire  population  to  be- 
come uniform  in  speech.  In  the  one  father- 
land there  should  be  but  one  mother-tongue. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  profes- 
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sion  have  all  been  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  English  grammar. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  poor  preparation  to 
teach  the  English  language  to  the  thousands 
of  children  in  our  schools,  and  particularly 
to  those  of  foreign  parentage.  Every 
teacher,  even  in  the  lowest  primary  schools, 
should  speak  the  English  language  in  its 
purity.  It  should  be  a  daily  study  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  to  use  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place.  And  as  example  is  more 
powerful  than  precept,  these  children,  con- 
stantly hearing  the  best  and  simplest  forms 
of  our  language,  will  naturally  grow  to  use 
the  same,  provided  that  the  influence  of  the 
school-room  is  pervading.  Every  mother  or 
teacher  who  has  studied  child-life  knows  how 
readily  forms  of  speech  are  caught  by  the 
little  ones,  the  character  of  their  language 
depending  on  the  language  they  hear. 

The  young  teacher  may  ask  "  How  can  I 
correct  the  wrong  use  of  words  by  little 
children  ?"  A  study  of  children  reveals  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  sensitive  to  criticism. 
And  yet  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  lowest 
grades  daily  use  expressions  that  should  not 
be  allowed.  The  tone  of  the  teacher's  voice 
when  she  asks  a  child  to  use  a  different 
word,  works  wonders  if  it  be  kind  and  en- 
couraging. It  is  doubtful  if  a  child  should 
ever  be  stopped  in  a  recital  because  his  lan- 
guage is  poor.  It  is  better  to  let  him  finish 
his  story,  and  then  suji^gest  a  change  of 
words.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  stop  with 
suggestion.  The  most  flagrant  violations 
should  be  dealt  with  first,  and  the  child 
should  be  encouraged  to  repeat  the  sentence 
putting  the  word  suggested  by  the  teacher, 
in  its  right  place.  Lessons  should  be  given 
on  those  words  most  frequently  used  wrong, 
as,  do,  did,  done,  see,  saw,  seen,  etc. 

To  give  a  lesson  on  these  little  words, 
the  teacher  may  perform  some  motion,  as 
raising  her  hands  over  her  head.  She  may 
then  say,  "John  do  as  I  doi"  making  the 
motions  with  the  boy.  She  then  repeats  **  I 
do  so,'*  or  "I  do  as  you  de."  Let  another 
child  volunteer  an  action.  The  teacher 
says  **  How  do  you  do?'*  and  the  child  may 
be  led  to  say  **I  do  so."  Another  pupil 
may  be  asked  to  tell  the  story.  He  may  say 
"John  does  so,"  showing  how  John  acted. 
In  the  next  lesson,  the  teacher  may  say, 
"  We  had  an  action  lesson  this  forenoon  : 
"Mary,  you  may  tell  a  story  about  it." 
Mary  may  answer,  "John  did  as  you  did," 
"  John  did  as  you  told  him." 

It  is  better  not  to  give  a  lesson  in  the  use 
of  the  past  tense  until  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  lesson  in  the  present  tense  of  the 


word.  The  use  of  do  and  did  as  an  auxiliary- 
may  also  be  practiced.  To-day,  the  story 
may  be  developed,  "I  do  read."  To- 
morrow, the  teacher  may  ask,  "Tell  me 
what  you  did  yesterday,"  and  the  answer  be- 
developed,  "I  did  read  yesterday."  By 
such  simple  means  the  right  use  of  many 
simple  words  often  misused  may  be  taught. 
— Intelligence, 


PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 


PERSONAL  influence  is  a  factor  in  the 
equation  of  human  life  of  cumulative 
power,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  es- 
timated by  any  process  of  calculation.  It 
is  intimately  associated  with  material  things, 
but  unlike  the  things  we  touch  and  handle, 
the  weight  is  imperceptible ;  it  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  spiritual  force  which  is  real  and 
enduring.  The  harvests  that  men  gather 
have  a  value  that  may  .be  calculated  with 
approximate  certainty ;  but  the  harvest  of 
personal  influence  can  only  be  realized  in 
the  summing  up  of  eternity. 

"By  the  transgression  of  one,  sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,"  is  the 
old,  old  record ;  and  whether  the  sin  is  vio- 
lation of  a  law  of  the  physical  being,  or 
moral  turpitude,  the  effect  goes  down  to  pos- 
terity, and  will  continue  its  baleful  influence 
until  the  death  it  entails  "  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory"  over  the  causes  that  gave  it 
power  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  importance  of  personal  influence  in 
the  home  has  not  received  the  attention  that 
the  subject  demands.  Parents  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  children  are  mirrors 
in  which  they  may  see  themselves  reflected. 
They  reprove,  condemn,  and  even  punish 
the  little  ones  for  acts  and  expressions  in 
which  themselves  have  given  the  initial 
lesson.  "To  train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go,"  that  "even  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  not  accom- 
plished without  the  most  careful  attention 
to  all  the  details  that  such  training  calls  for. 

If  we  would  have  a  healthful,  cheerful, 
vigorous  personal  influence  going  out  from 
us,  like  the  fragrant  odor  from  the  flower, 
whose  perfume  fills  us  with  delight,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  every  channel  of  thought  lead- 
ing to  speech  or  action  is  kept  pure  and 
clean;  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
watchfulness  over  ourselves,  with  firm  reli- 
ance upon  Divine  help.  "Whatsoever 
things  are  honorable ;  whatsoever  things  are 
just ;  whatsoever  things  are  pure ;  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely ;  whatsoever  things. 
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are  of  good  report  ;'*  is  the  Gospel  summary 
so  complete  that  nothing  can  be  added  to 
make  it  more  effective,  and  embracing  in  its 
fullness  every  quality  that  is  indispensable 
to  the  well-rounded  and  perfect  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  being. 

And  surely  we  may  be  encouraged  to  per- 
severe, believing  that  He  who  endowed  the 
race  with  capabilities  and  powers  to  meet 
every  contingency  of  human  existence,  every 
necessity  of  human  experience,  will  not  leave 
any  in  doubt  as  to  the  course  in  life  they 
should  pursue ;  nor  will  He  fail  to  direct 
the  earnest  inquirer  after  the  way  into  the 
path  of  safety  and  peace. 

The  accumulations  of  the  ages  in  both 
good  and  evil  are  the  inheritance  of  to-day; 
It  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
personal  influence  we  exert  upon  the  life  of 
our  own  time  adds  to  the  sum  of  the  world's 
good.  If  this  is  our  aim  and  desire,  we 
shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  The  eternity 
of  righteousness  is  assured,  and  every  life 
whose  influence  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
right  becomes  a  factor  in  the  redemption  of 
the  race. — Friends'  Intelligencer. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  IN  A  SCHOOLROOM. 


PARENTS,  teachers,  children  and  direc- 
tors should  co-operate  in  supplying  the 
school  rooms  with  at  least  the  most  necessary 
furniture  and  appliances  for  successful  study 
and  teaching.  Each  one  of  the  above 
named  classes  can  contribute  its  quota  to 
this  end,  and,  if  all  do  their  duty,  the  school 
will  be  measurably  well  furnished. 

At  the  door  a  shoe-scraper  and  mat  are 
needed .  Immediately  on  the  inside,  if  there 
is  a  vestibule,  pegs,  hooks  and  nails,  for 
hanging  up  clothing,  a  wash-basin  and  towel, 
a  comb  and  hair-brush,  a  mirror,  and  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  should  be  placed.  Have  no 
pail  of  water  in  the  room.  Running  to  the 
water  pail  for  a  drink  is  unnecessary  and 
demoralizing.  A  pitcher  and  a  tumbler,  if 
anything  is  to  be  provided  for  drinking, 
should  be  used. 

The  following  appliances  and  articles  of 
furniture,  besides  desks  and  comfortable 
seats,  are  needed :  Blackboard  surface  on 
three  sides  of  the  room,  plenty  of  good 
erasers  and  chalk  (dustless  crayons  cost  a 
little  more,  but  they  save  doctor's  bills),  a 
dictionary,  encyclopedia,  and  books  of  ref- 
erence, globe,  charts,  maps,  pointers,  dust- 
ing-brush and  pan,  objects  for  illustration. 


kindergarten  implements  for  the  small  ones, 
some  simple  chemical,  philosophical  and 
gymnastic  apparatus,  etc. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  get  all  these,  but 
have  as  many  as  possible ;  some  may  be  im- 
provised. Aim  high,  and  if  you  fall  short, 
it  is  better  than  not  to  make  any  effort. 
'*  Do  your  best  and  leave  the  rest,  and  if  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again." 


HITHER  AND  YON. 


BY  SARAH  L.  ARNOLD. 


AN  anxious  mother  whose  little  boy  en- 
tered school  in  September  begged  the 
teacher  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the 
schoolroom  at  recess,  urging  as  her  plea 
that  the  boys  were  rough,  and  her  child 
would  be  easily  hurt,  he  was  so  sensitive. 
The  teacher  granted  the  request,  and  the 
mother  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Johnny 
would  be  shielded  from  possible  harm  by 
her  anxious  forethought.  She  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing. 

Evidently  both  mother  and  teacher  have 
yet  to  learn  that  the  child's  development 
demands  the  playground  experience  as  well 
as  that  of  the  school-room.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  this  training  are  very  valuable. 
No  one  would  doubt  this  after  watching 
timid  Johnny  through  the  recesses  and 
"noonings"  of  the  country  school.  See 
how  he  shrinks  into  a  corner  in  the  shadow, 
these  first  days.  How  he  wails  if  he  falls  on 
the  gravel,  and  mourns  over  his  scratched 
hands  or  dusty  clothes.  He  appeals  to  the 
teacher  if  he  is  unwittingly  touched,  and 
justifies  the  name  of  cry-baby  if  he  is  teased. 
But  as  the  days  go  on  the  aspect  of  the  lad 
changes.  He  emerges  from  his  corner  and 
watches  the  games,  now  and  then  joining  in 
the  applause.  If  he  is  knocked  down,  he 
picks  himself  up,  brushes  his  jacket,  looks 
furtively  around,  finds  no  expression  of  ex- 
treme sympathy  for  him  in  his  disaster,  and 
concludes  that  he  will  not  mind  it.  He  is 
hurt,  bears  it,  and  makes  no  complaint. 
Before  long  he  joins  in  the  games,  and  car- 
ries himself  sturdily.  He  learns  to  take  care 
of  himself  and  to  share  in  the  good  times. 
Nor  is  he  without  helpers  and  protectors ; 
the  older  boys  have  sympathy  with  his  real 
hurts,  and  are  glad  to  teach  him  their 
games.  He  learns  new  self-reliance,  gains 
new  strength,  and  wins  many  boy  friends. 
He  could  ill  spare  the  benefits  of  the  play* 
ground  experience. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  question.     It 
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has  to  do  with  Johnny's  mates.  His  teacher, 
understanding  boys,  appeals  to  their  man- 
hood and  confides  the  weaker  ones  to  their 
care.  **  Boys,  I  expect  you  to  be  generous, 
and  to  teach  the  little  fellows  how  to  play. 
And  you  will  not  forget  that  they  are  not 
used  to  rough  games.  Do  not  be  thought- 
less in  your  play."  She  is  wise  enough  not 
to  preach.  They  mean  to  respect  her  ap- 
peal, and  if  they  are  rough  it  is  because  they 
forget,  or  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  be 
gentle.  So  Johnny  is  helping  his  school- 
fellows to  become  gentle  and  thoughtful, 
while  they  are  teaching  him  to  be  stronger 
and  more  self-reliant.  There  is  frequent  op- 
portunity to  translate  incidents  of  the  school- 
yard into  the  best  of ''  lessons  in  living." 

Once  upon  a  time  a  visitor  in  a  village 
school  watched  the  stragglinrg  line  as  the 
children  came  in  from  recess,  stopping  \\, 
the  water-pail  on  their  way  to  be  solaced  by 
the  contents  of  the  rusty  tin  dipper.  Sev- 
eral of  the  loiterers  waited  also  at  the  desk 
to  lodge  a  complaint  against  some  of  their 
playfellows:  *•  Jimmy  snatched  the  dipper 
right  out  of  my  hand,  and  splashed  the 
water  on  me."  "Teacher,  Johnny  Trask 
knocked  me  down  at  recess,  and  he  did  it 
on  purpose"  "Say,  Mary  Jones  called 
me  names,  she  did."  "  Becky  Tronten  ran 
out  of  the  yard,  and  said  she  didn't  care  if 
you  did  see  her."  The  teacher's  comments 
were  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  infant 
mind :  '*  Jimmy  was  a  naughty  boy.  He 
mustn't  trouble  you  that  way."  "  Johnny, 
did  you  knock  Sammy  down  ?  You  may 
stay  in  this  afternoon  at  recess. "  "  Mary, 
you  must'nt  call  names."  "Becky  Tron- 
ten, you  must  lose  your  recesses  for  a  week." 
The  little  tattlers  went  to  their  seats  with  a 
virtuous  air,  though  one  of  them  was  some- 
what discomposed  by  a  vicious  poke  from 
Becky  Tronten,  as  she  heard  her  sentence 
pronounced.  The  visitor  wondered  if  the 
faithful  teacher  who  so  conscientiously  ut- 
tered her  verdicts  knew  the  bad  habits  she 
was  strengthening, — indifference  to  reproof 
on  the  part  of  the  offenders,  and  tale- bear- 
ing with  its  attendant  evils.  The  accuser's 
statement  was  not  questioned  by  the  teacher ; 
the  award  of  the  penalty  came  close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  report.  And  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  **  keep  tally  "  when  their 
neighbors  transgressed,  instead  of  being  di- 
rected to  self-control  and  loving  helpfulness. 
Doubtless  the  teacher's  mistake  was  one  of 
ignorance  ;  but  these  schoolroom  events 
mean  much  in  the  lives  of  the  children, 
however  trivial  they  may  seem.  Let  us 
take  heed  to  our  ways. 


Many  of  us  have  questioned  whether 
pupils  should  ever  be  allowed  to  report  the 
misdemeanors  of  their  mates.  There  are 
few  rules  which  do  not  need  the  modifying 
J.//,  and  this  is  not  among  them.  There 
are  times  and  circumstances,  among  older 
pupils,  when  it  is  right  and  courageous  for 
a  pupil  to  acquaint  his  teacher  with  oflfences 
which  need  her  correction.  But  the  spirit 
and  manner  in  which  this  is  done  make  the 
act  widely  different  from  tale- bearing. 
When  pupils  feel  a  manly  responsibility  for 
the  good  of  the  school,  and  honestly  desire 
to  help  their  mates  to  right-doing,  they  will 
try  to  prevent  anything  which  seems  wrong. 
An  appeal  to  the  wrong-doer  is  first  in 
order ;  that  failing,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
report  to  the  teacher.  But  this  will  never 
occur  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  nor 
simply  with  the  purpose  of  securing  punbh- 
ment  for  the  offender.  The  teacher  should 
be  assured  that  it  is  done  in  the  right  spirit, 
and  is  not  petty  and  mean-spirited. 

Tabitha  says  she  has  often  seen  that  loit- 
ering line  coming  in  from  recess,  but  quite 
as  often  pupils  rushing  pell-mell  to  their 
places,  the  ardor  of  their  games  not  yet 
cooled.  She  wonders  which  is  better,  and 
if  either  is  necessary.  There  should  be  a 
natural  transition  from  the  rushing  play  of 
the  recess  to  the  quiet  of  the  school-room. 
The  loitering  is  never  in  order.  In  lower 
grades,  the  forming  in  line  is  essential  to 
ordinary  movement.  The  pupils  should 
leave  their  play  at  once  when  the  signal  is 
given.  A  short  exercise  in  marching  or 
singing  will  restore  the  equilibrium  and 
make  ready  for  work  at  the  desks.  Recess 
need  not  mean  chaos.  Pupils  should  not  be 
unfitted  for  prompt,  active  work  through 
their  disorderly  play,  nor  should  the  free- 
dom of  the  playground  lead  to  license  in 
the  school  room.  In  the  well-ordered  school 
room  such  results  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
are  among  "  the  little  foxes  that  spoil  the 
vines,"  and  these  have  no  place  where  the 
thoughtful  teacher  rules. 

The  question  that  is  often  upon  the  lips 
of  earnest  teachers  is,  '*  How  shall  I  learn  to 
do  better?"  It  would  almost  be  safe  to 
change  the  adjective  to  good,  for  it  is  the 
good  teacher  who  desires  to  learn  to  do 
better.  We  are  upon  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess when  we  recognize  that  the  sum  of  at- 
tainment is  not  yet  ours,  and  that  we  have 
need  to  grow.  And  the  consciousness  of 
this  need  increases  with  progress.  It  is  the 
wise  man  who  possesses  the  virtue  of  humil- 
ity. Ignorance  only  is  self-satisfied,  for  it 
sees  nothing  beyond  its  own  limited  horizon. 
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At  a  recent  gathering  of  teachers  within 
reach  of  Boston,  this  truth  was  illustrated. 
A  young  teacher,  bright-faced,  attractive, 
merry,  who  had  been  but  a  few  months  in 
possession  of  a  Normal  School  diploma, 
escaped  rather  hastily  from  the  room  when 
the  subject  of  reading  was  announced  for 
discussion,  saying  somewhat  disdainfully, 
*'  I  have  had  methods  in  reading,  I  don't 
need  to  hear  that."  During  the  discussion 
which  proceeded  in  spite  of  her  departure, 
I  observed  an  experienced  teacher,  a  man 
with  gray  hair  and  serene  face,  who  seemed 
much  interested  in  all  that  was  said.  He 
himself  had  been  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
morning,  and  had  helped  us  all  by  narrating 
his  experience.  Now  he  listened  as  if  he 
were  the  child-pupil  of  the  other  speakers, 
noting  their  suggestions,  and  becoming  ani- 
mated by  their  enthusiasm.  At  the  close  he 
said  to  his  friend  next  him,  "I  am  glad  to 
have  heard  that.  It  was  just  what  I  needed. 
Those  suggestions,  were  capital."  It  was 
the  leader  who  rejoiced  to  be  led.  The  one 
whose  need  was  least  seemed  most  conscious 
of  need.  ''  To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given." 

Besides  the  desire  and  ability  to  learn 
from  others'  experience,  we  need  the  power 
to  translate  our  own.  To  thoughtful  work- 
ers the  little  incidents  of  the  school-room 
have  more  than  a  surface  meaning.  Some 
truth  underlies  them  all.  We  ought  to  learn 
from  our  own  experience  more  than  book  or 
friend  can  teach  alone. 

A  bright  little  girl,  less  than  three  years 
old,  was  playing  in  the  library  near  her 
mother's  chair.  Her  father  sat  at  his  desk. 
*' Here,  Mabel,"  said  the  mother,  "pick 
up  the  paper  and  carry  it  to  papa."  *'  Baby 
won't,"  replied  the  young  damsel,  calmly 
continuing  her  play  with  her  blocks.  A 
second  appeal  met  a  like  response.  At  last 
the  mother  took  up  the  paper,  placed  it  in 
the  child's  hand,  and  held  it  there  as  she 
walked  with  her  across  the  room  to  the  fa- 
ther's desk.  The  paper  being  placed  as  de- 
sired, the  child  lifted  her  face  to  her  mother, 
and  said  sturdily,  "Baby  won't,  just  the 
same."  What  does  the  incident  say  to  us? 
If  it  had  occurred  in  our  own  schoolrooms, 
what  might  we  have  learned  from  it  ? 

Perhaps  there  is  little  occasion  for  urging 
upon  teachers  the  need  of  pursuing  some 
branch  of  study,  aside  from  methods  of 
teaching.  One  good  result  of  such  study  is 
that  it  keeps  the  teacher  in  the  attitude  of  a 
learner,  and  so  brings  her  into  fuller  sympa- 
thy with  her  pupils.  It  infuses  new  life  into 
the  school  routine,  and  broadens  the  out- 


look of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Growth 
in  one  direction  will  stimulate  growth  in 
other  lines. 

Aside  from  direct  study,  the  best  of  help 
is  to  be  found  in  good  reading.  A  teacher 
of  note  gave  this  advice  to  teachers  assem-' 
bled  in  a  county  institute:  "Keep  upon 
your  desk  or  writing  table  three  books,  one 
on  teaching,  a  good  novel,  and  the  latest 
magazine."  It  would  seem  that  the^first 
only  would  help  at  all  in  school  work  ;  but 
doubtless  the  other  two  have  their  direct  in- 
fluence on  the  schoolroom.  The  good  novel 
serves  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  and  sym- 
pathy with  human  nature,  aside  from  its 
literary  value.  In  both  ways  it  may  prove 
an  aid  in  our  schoolroom.  And  the  maga- 
zine is  the  link  between  our  everyday  world 
and  the  lives  of  other  people.  It  extends 
our  horizon  and  helps  us  to  feel  that  we  are 
"  keeping  up  with  the  times."  If  we  derive 
benefit  from  our  reading,  that  benefit  will 
be  shared  by  our  pupils,  for  we  become 
better  able  to  teach  them. — N,  E.  Journal 
of  Education, 


POSITION  WHILE  TEACHING. 


BY  MRS.  B.  N.  JONES. 


THE  teacher  who  would  do  her  best  work 
will  disregard  the  dogmatic  dictum 
which  says,  "  Keep  out  of  your  chair."  To 
be  not  merely  a  school- keeper,  but  a  teacher 
— to  be  a  mother  to  the  spirit  of  children — 
to  bear  children  in  the  sense  of  inspiring 
them  to  noble  ideals — requires  care  of  self  as 
much  as  physical  motherhood.  That  the 
nervous  energy  be  concentrated  upon  the 
brain,  not  expended  in  maintaining  an  erect 
position,  that  the  mind  be  serene  and  com- 
posed, the  teacher  must  be  left  free  to  find 
the  attitude  best  suited  for  that  result.  Say 
to  young  teachers,  "  Be  careful  not  to  stand 
too  much  ;  you  dissipate  force  that  ought  to 
be  held  as  a  reserve ;  you  tire  yourself.  The 
very  best  teaching  requires  a  restful  spirit." 
Jesus  sat  in  the  boat  to  teach.  He  called  his 
disciples  around  him  and  sat  down  to  teach 
them.  Because  some  phlegmatic  teachers 
find  it  necessary  to  stand  or  stir  about  to 
keep  awake  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
assert  that  such  a  position  is  the  only  one  to 
keep  awake  and  interested,  and  that  lazy 
people  sit.  A  great  many  people  who  have 
given  the  world  literary  work  that  will  en- 
dure, have  testified  that  they  could  not  do 
their  best  thinking  while  standing.  The 
orator  needs  to  stand  in  order  to  make  ges- 
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tares.  He  wants  his  audience  to  be  merely 
receptive.  The  lecturer  stands  in  order  to 
demonstrate  or  illustrate  his  meaning  by  di- 
agrams. But  the  teacher  aims  to  inspire 
^activity  in  others.  He  needs  to  hold  his 
own  power  in  check  and  use  it  as  a  lever  to 
lift  cithers  into  activity.  To  educate,  to 
draw  out,  the  teacher  needs  to  concentrate 
all  the  nerve  energy  of  his  organism  upon 
his  brain.  The  teacher  should  be  generally 
a  teacher  rather  than  an  orator  or  lecturer, 
hence  he  should  sit  more  than  he  should 
stand.  But  the  teacher  combines  all  of  these 
characters,  and  hence  he  should  stand  when 
there  is  2i  purpose  in  standing,  and  sit  when 
he  teaches. 

I  read  your  journal,  and  I  have  noticed 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  standing  as  the 
only  true  position  for  the  teacher.  This  is 
an  erroneous  notion,  which  may  do  harm  to 
young  teachers,  who  are  inclined  to  accept 
the  dictum  of  the  yaurnal  as  "  law  and 
gospel "  on  all  points  essential  to  success  ; 
hence  I  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  ''  the  other 
side"  of  this  standing  business  be  shown  for 
their  benefit. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


LETTER  WRITING. 


I  HAVE  found  no  pleasanter  or  more  pro- 
fitable busy-work  than  letter-writing. 
As  there  must  be  some  teaching  given  upon 
the  subject,  one  lesson  may  be  devoted  to, 
*' Where  do  your  papas  get  their  papers  and 
letters?'*  Some  of  the  little  folks  have  been 
quite  satisfied  hitherto  with  "at  town,"  or 
**at  the  post-office."  One  perhaps  fancies 
that  these  articles  are  procured  at  the  store, 
as  sugar  and  coffee  are,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  in  country  places  the  post-office  is 
kept  by  the  store-keeper.  Possibly  the  chil- 
dren have  heard  and  used  the  word  **  mail," 
but  never  dreamed  of  associating  its  mean- 
ing with  the  mail-train  that  passes  in  the  af- 
ternoon. How  are  the  people  to  know 
where  the  letters  are  to  be  sent?  Why  are 
stamps  put  on  the  letters,  etc.  ?  Other  talks 
will  suggest  themselves  for  other  days. 
For  another  lesson  the  teacher  draws  on  the 
blackboard  a  large  oblong  to  represent  note- 
paper,  and  rules  it  accordingly.  Who 
doesn't  know  the  name  of  his  post-office  to- 
day?   Nobody. 

If  there  are  several  offices  for  the  section, 
choose  one.  After  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rectly spelled,  the  teacher  writes  it,  telling 
the  pupils  it  is  customary  to  write  the  name 
of  the  office  in  this  place,  and  then  the 
month,  date  and  year  follow,  as  the  pupils 


give  them.  For  beginners  one  form  of  sal- 
utation is  enough;  for  instance,  '*Dear 
Charlie,"  or  "Dear  Elsie." 

Time  is  up,  so  the  little  folks  go  to  their 
desks  to  rule  letter-forms  and  fill  them  in  at 
the  top,  with  this  difference— each  pupil  is  to 
write  the  name  of  his  own  post-office  and 
choose  the  name  of  the  friend. 

When  the  slates  are  inspected,  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  may  criticise  the  size  of  the 
oblongs,  the  lines,  the  writing  and  the  capi- 
tals. The  exercise  may  be  repeated  next 
day,  the  form  oii  the  board  being  covered. 

Again  a  lesson  will  be  necessary  on  the 
real  letter.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  one. 
There  were  thirteen  pupils  in  the  class. 
Each  pupil  was  to  tell  something,  and  the 
teacher  was  to  tell  something,  too,  if  the 
class  tried  their  best.  The  following  are 
the  genuine  sentences;  There  is  a  lot  of 
little  ones  coming  to  school  now.  The  big 
ones  are  staying  at  home.  I  got  some  flow- 
ers this  spring  back  m  the  fields.  There  are 
some  ground-hogs  back  in  the  fields.  I  saw 
two  near  a  stump.  The  yellow  flowers  are 
out  now,  and  the  little  blue  flowers.  How- 
ard only  missed  one  day  since  he  started  to 
come  to  school.  Our  dog  is  called  Watch. 
He  can  bark  and  chase  the  cows,  etc. 

At  first  it  does  not  pay  to  be  too  partic- 
ular about  the  statements,  as  the  chief  aim 
should  be  to  encourage  the  children  to 
think,  and  tell  what  they  think.  But  the 
teacher  with  a  little  tact  can  have  the  pupib 
repeat  the  statements  or  ask  them  to  use 
another  word  without  alarming  them  into 
silence. 

For  a  simple  closing,  "  Your  friend,"  will 
at  first  suffice,  but  gradually  "Your  school- 
mate," "Yours  truly,"  " Yours  lovingly," 
will  come  creeping  in.  Variety  is  welcome. 
A  name  is  signed  at  the  end.     Why? 

This  will  not  be  the  only  blackboard  let- 
ter. Once  a  week,  not  every  Monday  or 
every  Friday,  but  just  when  the  little  folks 
need  a  change,  the  teacher  will  say,  "  You 
may  write  a  letter  to  any  one  in  the  room, 
telling  them  what  we  did  on  Arbor  Day," 
or,  "I  should  like  you  to  write  a  letter  to 
me  about  the  birds  and  the  nests  you  have 
found,"  or,  "You  may  write  to  Mr.  Ball, 
describing  how  you  spent  the  noon  hour," 
or,  "Write  a  letter  to  any  one  you  choose, 
telling  anything  you  choose." 

By  and  by  scribbling  books  may  be  ruled, 
and,  if  it  can  be  managed,  one  day  each 
child  may  bring  a  sheet  of  note  paper  and 
an  envelope.  The  children  should  address 
their  letters  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
familiar,  so  that  there  will  be  no  restraint. 
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Teach  the  children  to  write  about  little 
things — what  they  have  seen,  what  they  are 
•doing,  their  companions  and  their  surround- 
ings. It  is  a  pleasure  to  the  children  if  they 
•are  allowed  occasionally  to  hand  the  letters 
to  their  friends  to  whom  they  have  been 
ivriting. 

"Teach  your  children  that  which  they 
will  need  to  know  and  practice  when  they 
become  men  and  women/'  advised  Agesi- 
laus,  King  of  Sparta.  Letter-writing  is 
something  which  children  need  to  know  and 
practice  when  they  are  men  and  women. 

Somewhere  I  have  a  letter  with  this  sen- 
tence in  it:  "The  receipt  of  most  friend- 
ship letters  inspires  hope,  the  perusal  disap- 
pointment." Why?  Just  because  people 
think  they  have  nothing  to  write  about,  and 
therefore  write  nothing.  The  small  every- 
day occurrences,  the  people  whom  we  meet, 
fragments  of  conversation,  the  changes 
-which  the  seasons  bring,  are  these  not  the 
very  topics  friends  turn  to  when  they  meet, 
and  yet  we  overlook  them  when  our  friends 
are  most  longing  to  hear  of  them ! — Educa- 
tional Journal^  Toronto^  Canada, 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MORAL 
LESSONS. 


LET  no  boy  think  he  can  be  made  a  gen- 
tleman by  the  clothes  he  wears,  the  horse 
lie  rides,  the  stick  he  carries,  the  dog  that 
trots  after  him,  the  house  he  lives  in,  or  the 
money  he  spends.  Not  one  or  all  of  these 
can  do  it ;  and  yet  every  boy  may  be  a  gen- 
tleman. He  may  wear  an  old  hat,  cheap 
'Clothes,  live  in  a  poor  house,  and  spend  but 
little  money,  and  yet  be  a  gentleman.  But 
how  ?  By  being  true,  manly  and  honorable. 
By  keeping  himself  neat  and  respectable. 
By  being  civil  and  courteous.  By  respect- 
ing himself  and  others.  By  doing  the  best 
he  knows  how.  By  fearing  God  and  keep- 
ing His  commandments." 

One  morning  before  school  opened,  a 
very  poor  little  girl  who  was  only  six  years 
old,  and  had  just  begun  to  go  to  school,  sat 
in  her  seat  crying.  She  felt  strange  in  the 
school-room,  and  she  wanted  her  mother. 
Another  child,  a  little  boy,  but  little  older, 
clad  in  shabby  clothes,  with  an  uncared-for 
look,  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  picture 
book  that  was  the  special  delight  of  all  the 
x:hildren.  This  little  boy  had  never  shown 
any  interest  in  his  schoolmates.  ,  But  this 
morning  he  observed  the  little  girl  lonely 
^nd  crying.  The  teacher  saw  him  go  to 
her,  and  in  a  kind  voice  he  said,  '' Little 


girl,  won't  you  look  at  these  pictures  with 
me  ?* '  And  he  stood  by  her  side  and  turned 
over  the  leaves.  The  little  girl  forgot  her 
loneliness  because  here  was  human  sympa- 
thy, and  pretty  pictures  to  interest  her. 
That  poor,  shabby,  silent  little  boy  was  a 
true  gentleman. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say :  ''Good 
luck  to  the  boy  who  says  *we!'  Praise 
him  and  encourage  him.  A  little  judicious 
praise  goes  a  long  ways  and  does  our  chil- 
dren good." — Intelligence, 


SPELLING  AND  PHONETICS. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN. 


VERY  recently  I  heard  a  gentleman,  a 
Doctor  of  Laws  I  believe,  assert,  before  a 
Teachers'  Institute,  that  the  combination 
c-o-a-c-h  does  not  spell  coach.  This  gen- 
tleman allowed  himself  to  become  confused 
between  spelling  a  word  and  giving  the 
phonetic  equivalents  of  the  letters.  Spell- 
ing has  been  defined  by  Bullions  as  "  the 
art  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper  let- 
ters." Webster  says  it  is  "  the  act  of  nam- 
ing the  letters  of  a  word,  or  the  act  of  writ- 
ing or  printing  words  with  their  proper  let- 
ters." All  the  writers  on  the  subject,  so  far 
as  I  know,  define  spelling  substantially  as 
Bullions  and  Webster  have  done.  In  this 
view  of  the  term,  then,  the  letters  c-o-a-c-h, 
placed  in  that  order,  spell  the  word  coach, 
and  no  other  English  word-  The  name  of 
the  letter,  and  its  phonetic  power,  are 
widely  different  things,  and  should  not  be 
confused,  as  they  evidently  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  gentleman  referred  to  above.  Spell- 
ing also  is  one  thing,  and  emitting  the 
phcnetic  sounds  as  heard  in  a  word,  is  quite 
another  thing. 

The  trouble  with  the  opponents  of  the 
spelling-book  is,  they  forget  that  the  written 
word — the  spelled  word — exists  for  the  eye, 
and  not  for  the  ear.  The  letters  are  the  in- 
dividual  parts  of  the  written  word,  not  of 
the  spoken  word ;  and  the  phonetic  sounds 
are  the  elements  of  the  spoken  word,  and 
not  of  the  written  word.  These  things  arc 
altogether  different  from  each  other,  and 
should  not  be  confused.  As  the  child  in 
reading  has  to  do  with  written  or  printed 
words,  he  must  be  taught  to  observe  the  let- 
ters that  form  the  words,  and  their  proper 
collocation.  Unhappily  for  our  educational 
peace,  some  man,  somewhere,  at  some  time, 
made  the  astounding  discovery  that  a  child 
could  learn  the  word,  after  sufficient  drill 
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upon  it,  without  first  learning  to  spell  it; 
or,  in  fact,  without  first  knowing  the  letters 
at  all.  Straightway  the  Word  Method  was 
inaugurated,  and  it  has  had  its  advocates 
ever  since.  But  this  was  no  great  dis- 
covery. The  written  language  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  a  word-sign  language ;  so  was  the  an- 
cient hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  so  is  the  language  of  other  crude  or 
semi-barbarous  peoples.  A  child  can  in- 
deed learn  to  read  without  first  learning  to 
spell  the  words,  or,  for  that  matter,  without 
knowing  the  letters — that  is,  he  can  by  dint 
of  constant  drill*  learn  to  read  a  little ;  never 
to  become  a  good  reader.  My  experience 
with  young  people  who  have  been  taught  by 
the  Word  Method  has  shown  me,  that  the 
moment  they  strike  upon  a  word  that  is  not 
familiar  to  them,  they  are  at  a  dead  fault. 
They  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  they 
never  try  to  make  anything  of  it.  They  are 
simply  helpless.  I  have  known  it  in  a 
thousand  instances  :  I  think  I  speak  within 
bounds.  A  pupil  that  has  been  taught  his 
spelling  book,  that  has  been  taught  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  letters  placed  in  a  certain 
order,  and  to  observe  the  syllabication  of 
.words,  is  not  thus  put  hors  de  combat  by 
every  strange  word  he  comes  across.  I  be- 
lieve the  experience  of  other  teachers  in 
this  matter  will  corroborate  mine:  at  all 
events,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Word  Method 
is  of  doubtful  utility  at  the  best ;  and  that 
the  use  of  the  spelling-book  in  oral  and 
written  exercises  is  the  true  principle  for 
teaching  this  subject. 


THOUGHTS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS  who  desire  to  do  their  best 
for  their  children  should  bear  in  mind 
a  few  general  principles,  i.  They  must 
keep  themselves  in  good  condition  physi- 
cally and  mentally ;  it  is  unwise  to  stand  all 
the  time,  or  walk  about  the  room.  He  is  a 
poor  disciplinarian  who  must  stand  or  walk 
to  keep  order.  It  is  a  bad  habit,  formed  by 
over-zeal.  Teachers  are  prone  to  mistake 
their  own  enthusiasm  for  that  of  pupils. 
They  often  attract  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  to  themselves  rather  than  to  the  sub- 
ject. A  teacher  cannot  keep  late  hours, 
either  for  study  or  for  society,  and  do  good 
work.  2.  A  teacher  must  keep  growing, 
both  intellectually  and  professionally.  It 
is  always  advisable  for  a  teacher  to  keep  one 
new  subject  before  him  all  the  time.  If  the 
teacher  loses  zest  for  study  it  is  unfortunate 
for  the  pupils.     3.  Nor  should  a  teacher  | 


shun  society  and  become  a  mere  teacher  and 
book-worm.  He  can  best  know  how  to 
help  his  pupils  by  knowing  something  of  the 
dangers  and  temptations  likely  to  confront 
them  in  life.  He  should  be  in  touch  with 
the  great  world  of  thought  and  action.  This 
is  applicable  to  the  lady  as  well  as  to  the 
gentleman  teacher.  No  teacher  can  afford 
to  live  a  sort  of  exclusive  life.  The  Ameri- 
can teacher  has  a  peculiar  work ;  it  is  not 
only  to  teach  the  subject-matter  of  books, 
but  also  to  teach  to  every  boy  and  girl,  by 
precept  and  example,  the  principles  of  true 
American  citizenship.  4.  In  all  teaching 
of  both  general  and  special  matter,  many 
are  prone  to  deal  in  generalities.  This  must 
be  avoided.  Be  specific  and  exact.  A 
question  that  is  worth  asking  is  worth  an 
exact  answer.  A  doubtful  answer  is  of  little 
value.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  careful 
study  and  to  certainty  of  results ;  f*  guesses" 
and  "thinks"  should  not  be  allowed  where 
exact  answers  are  possible ;  an  answer  in  an 
interrogative  tone  is  failure  where  it  is  poss- 
ible for  the  pupil  to  know,  5.  Nor  should 
teachers  forget  that  all  teaching  is  failure 
that  does  not  lead  to  truer  manhood  and 
womanhood.  The  teaching  of  morality,  of 
right  living,  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  is, 
after  all,  the  object  of  our  teaching.  The 
best  teacher,  then,  in  our  opinion,  is  the 
best  Christian,  in  all  that  the  word  implies. 
— N,  W,  Journal  of  Education, 


ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES. 


THE  purpose  of  analysis  is  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
sentence  to  each  other.  These  parts  may 
consist  of  single  words,  or  phrases  or 
clauses.  We  call  the  single  words  Parts  of 
Speech,  but  phrases  and  clauses  perform  the 
same  offices  in  the  sentence  that  parts  of 
speech  do.  Any  word,  phrase  or  clause 
performs  the  office  of  a  noun  or  pronoun 
when  it  denotes  that  about  which  some  as- 
sertion might  be  made.  It  performs  the 
office  of  an  s^djective  when  it  denotes  some 
quality  or  other  attribute  of  an  object.  It 
performs  the  office  of  an  adverb  when  it  de- 
notes some  quality  or  other  attribute  of 
some  attribute. 

The  verb  is  peculiar  in  that  it  expresses 
just  what  relation  the  predicate  sustains  to 
the  subject.  In  all  declarative  sentences 
the  verb  element  either  affirms  or  denies  the 
identity  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  in 
a  more  or  less  direct  way.  These  different 
degrees  of  affirmation  give  rise  to  the  exist- 
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ence  of  modes  and  of  a  certain  class  of  modi- 
fiers, called  modals.  In  interrogative  sen- 
tences the  relation  between  subject  and 
predicate  is  asked  for.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject 
or  not ;  whether  a  certain  modifier  belongs 
to  an  object  or  not.  But  the  grammatical 
relation  of  the  words  in  interrogative  sen- 
tences is  the  same  that  it  is  in  declarative. 

Now,  analysis  has  for  its  object  the  point- 
ing out  of  the  relations  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  sentence  to  one  another.  If 
the  student  is  able  to  see  these  relations  as 
he  reads,  then  the  mere  reading  of  the  sen- 
tence becomes  the  analysis  of  it.  Indeed, 
no  one  can  read  any  discourse  and  under- 
stand it  without,  at  the  same  time,  analyzing 
it.  He  must  see  the  relation  that  every  idea 
holds  to  others,  as  he  reads,  or  he  does  not 
get  the  full  meaning.  Grammatical  analysis 
is,  therefore,  a  way  of  showing  clearly  the 
meaning  of  a  sentence  by  directing  the  at- 
tention consciously  to  the  relations  of  the 
different  ideas  in  it.  It  is  also  a  means  by 
which  the  teacher  may  test  the  pupil's 
knowledge  of  these  relations. 

The  great  fault  to  be  found  with  much  of 
the  so-called  grammatical  analysis  in  the 
schools  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  is 
not  kept  in  view,  but  the  entire  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  form  or  method  of  the  analy- 
sis itself.  The  analysis  is  only  an  instru- 
ment for  discovering  something  else. — Pub- 
lie  School  Journal, 


THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


BY  GEORGE  P.  BROWN. 


WHAT  to  do  at  a  county  institute,  and 
who  shall  undertake  to  do  it,  and  how 
much  time  shall  be  devoted  to  the  doing  of 
it,  are  questions  to  which  a  great  variety  of 
answers  are  given. 

The  evidence  is  not  abundant  of  any 
burning  desire  on  the  part  of  county  super- 
intendents in  general  to  find  the  truest  an- 
swers to  these  questions  that  present  condi- 
tions permit. 

In  Indiana  the  county  institute  is  for  one 
week  only.  This  arises  chiefly  from  the 
fact  that  the  institute  fund  is  small  in  that 
state.  For  a  number  of  years  the  work 
done  has  been  rigidly  professional.  It  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  lectures,  and  two 
persons  do  the  work  in  the  best  regulated 
institutes.  In  these  one  lecturer  discusses 
the  theory  of  teaching  and  considers  the 
prominent  facts  of  mind  that  the  teacher 


needs  to  know;  the  other  lecturer  makes  ap- 
plication of  these  facts  and  theories  to  the* 
practical  teaching  of  some  aubject.  When 
it  happens  that  so  clear  and  logical  a 
thinker  as  Mr.  Sandison  or  Mr.  Tompkins, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  can  be  accom- 
panied by  so  able  an  expositor  of  the  doc- 
trine presented  as  Mr.  Mace,  of  the  Syracuse 
University,  who  applies  it  with  wonderful 
sagacity  to  the  teaching  of  history — which 
is  his  specialty — then  this  method  of  insti- 
tute instruction  is  seen  at  its  best.  But  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  it  must  be  done  by  mas- 
ters to  be  to  any  large  degree  a  success.  In 
the  county  of  Wayne,  for  instance,  in  In- 
diana, the  teachers  have  learned  how  to  lis- 
ten. The  older  teachers  have  had  long 
years  of  training,  and  the  younger  teachers 
have  been  educated  by  those  who  realized 
the  importance  of  training  them  to  think. 

They  follow  these  searching  discussions  of 
their  instructors  with  interest,  and,  in  many 
cases,  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  ideal  five- 
day  institute,  where  you  have  the  ideal  in- 
structor and  an  ideal  audience.  But  step 
over  into  another  county  where  the  instruc- 
tor is  trying  to  do  something  of  which  he  is 
not  master,  or  where  the  audience  has  no 
power  to  think,  and  no  interest  in  gaining 
such  power.  To  sit  in  such  an  institute  for 
a  half-day  and  listen  to  philosophic  discus- 
sions by  those  who  are  not  philosophers, 
upon  subjects  that  they  do  not  themselves 
understand,  and  observe  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  audience  during  the  lecture  periods, 
is  enough  to  shake  one's  faith  in  "profes- 
sional instruction,"  even  though  it  be  of  that 
gigantic  sort  that  can  remove  mountains. 

The  institute  is  yet  a  sphinx's  riddle,  and 
no  CEdipus  has  yet  appeared.  But  one 
thing  seems  to  us  apparent,  which  is  that 
whether  the  institute  continue  one  week  or 
six,  the  "professional"  element  should  be  a 
prominent  one  in  the  instruction.  Effort 
should  be  made  by  every  superintendent  to 
secure  at  least  one  good  instructor  in  the 
theory  of  school  teaching,  and  he  should 
endeavor  to  use  the  practices  of  the  other 
instructors  as  examples  of  its  application,  or 
to  show  in  what  respect  they  violate  it.  If 
any  professional  knowledge  other  than  what 
comes  from  experience  is  to  be  gained  by 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  our  teachers,  it  must 
be  gotten  at  the  county  institute.  When 
the  instructors  in  a  county  institute  know 
not  more  than  the  instructed  conceming^ 
either  the  theory  or  the  art  of  school  teach- 
ing, the  institute  is  not  worth  what  it  costs. 
The  Indiana  plan  of  giving  strong  profes- 
sional instruction  to  the  teachers,  and  talk- 
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ing  to  them  as  if  they  were  full-grown  men 
and  women,  is  helping  to  make  intellectual 
men  and  women  of  a  large  number  of  the 
common  school  teachers.  The  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Terre  Haute  has  been  and  is 
a  great  power  in  that  state  in  dignifying  the 
office  of  the  teacher  in  the  minds  of  the 
teachers  themselves.  Until  they  realize  the 
greatness  of  their  mission,  they  will  not  be 
greatly  concerned  about  their  fitness  to  dis- 
charge it. 

Illinois  is  wanting  in  the  singleness  of 
purpose  and  unity  of  idea  that  characterizes 
Indiana.  Some  of  her  institutes  are  blessed 
with  good  instruction,  and  some  of  them  are 
cursed  with  ^bout  the  poorest  that  tnan  has 
ever  seen.  Whether  good  or  bad  depends 
entirely  upon  the  county  superintendent. 
If  he  has  a  high  ideal  of  school  teaching,  he 
will  secure  good  instructors.  But  there  is 
no  central  head  and  organized  movement 
for  raising  the  standard  of  institute  instruc- 
tion in  Illinois,  as  there  is  in  Indiana. 

If  our  present  administiation  would  secure 
'Such  legislation  as  would  give  to  the  state  a 
well-selected  State  Board  of  Education  with 
powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  the  In- 
diana State  Board,  it  would  be  a  step  not 
less  valuable  than  was  that  of  creating  the 
present  office  of  county  superintendent. — 
J^ublic  School  JaurnaL 


IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 


BY  JOSHUA  NICKERSON. 


WHAT  shall  I  say  and  what  can  we  do  to 
abate  this  crying  evil  ?  What  can  be 
•done  for  pupils  when  they  will  not  attend 
school?  Irregular  attendance  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  greatest  evil  that  exists  in  our 
ungraded  district  schools.  ***** 
With  pupils  regularly  in  attendance,  good 
work  can  be  done ;  but  if  the  attendance  is 
irregular,  it  cannot  be  so  well  dpne.  How 
can  regular  attendance  be  secured  ?  Teach- 
ers, I  must  say  that  I  think  this  rests  largely 
with  you.  If  you  throw  your  whole  soul 
into  the  work,  and  if  you  make  your  school- 
room, as  we  have  said,  ''the  happiest  place 
in  all  the  world"  for  the  pupil,  he  will  be 
there.  Of  course,  some  parents  are  indif- 
ferent and  careless  about  urging  their  chil- 
dren to  attend ;  but  let  us  enter  into  an 
analysis  of  the  ordinary  school,  and  see 
about  how  things  are,  and  what  we  should 
do  to  make  things  as  we  would  have 
them.  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  parents   in  every   district   are 


favorable  to  education,  and  desire  their 
children  to  attend  school  and  get  all  the 
benefits  from  their  attendance  that  are 
possible.  They  will  co- operate  with  you, 
and  do  all  they  can  to  help  you  have  a  suc- 
cessful school,  if  they  but  know  what  your 
desires,  aims,  and  ambitions  are.  So,  if  you 
see  them  and  explain  your  plan  to  them, 
and  show  them  the  school  journey  that 
is  mapped  out  for  their  children  to  make 
in  the  different  text-books,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  done  thoroughly  and  well  if  they  are 
not  at  school  regularly,  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  readly  fall  in  with  you 
and  do  their  part.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  you  fail  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the 
son  or  the  daughter,  and  he  or  she  feels  no  in- 
terest in  school,  and  has  no  desire  to  attend, 
then  the  parent,  seeing  this,  and  knowing 
that  the  pupil  is  accomplishing  nothing  at 
school,  and  thinking  that  the  child  can  do 
some  good  at  home,  is,  of  course,  willing  to 
keep  him  at  home  to  labor ;  but  would,  at 
the  same  time,  of  choice,  keep  the  child  in 
school.  You  see,  if  you  enlist  the  pupils  of 
this  class  of  parents  you  have  them. 

And  now,  what  about  the  other  class  of 
parents?  They,  perhaps,  are  ignorant  or 
careless,  or  both.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
prejudiced  against  schools  and  school  teach- 
ers somewhat,  and  if  you  let  them  alone 
they  will  let  your  school  alone.  But, 
teachers,  do  not  let  them  alone.  Here 
is  as  good  ground  for  missionary  work 
as  is  furnished  on  any  spot  in  the  world. 
Go  and  see  these  parents,  and  use  your  best 
tact  and  judgment,  and  win  them  to  you 
and  your  school.  If  you  feel  at  heart  a 
deep  interest  in  their  children  and  a  desire 
to  do  all  you  can  for  their  upbuilding  in 
every  way,  the  parents  will  see  it,  and  you 
will  remove  their  opposition  and  enlist  their 
sympathy.  If  you  have  become  acquainted 
somewhat  with  their  children  and  know 
them  to  be  bright,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
tell  the  parents  so  and  urge  their  attendance, 
and  show  them,  as  you  did  the  others,  what 
work  you  have  mapped  out  for  their  chil- 
dren to  do,  and  that  it  cannot  be  done  un- 
less they  are  promptly  in  their  places.  If 
you  manage  this  campaign  with  your  best 
tact  and  do  it  kindly,  you  will  win  this  class 
of  parents  and  will  get  them  out  of  the 
notion  of  keeping  the  children  at  home  ex- 
cept in  case  of  necessity.  This  class  of 
parents  usually  let  their  children  go  or  stay, 
as  the  desire  of  the  children  shall  be ;  so, 
after  having  enlisted  the  parents  all  you  can, 
do  your  best  work  in  capturing  their  children 
and  getting  them  interested  in  school  work. 
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This  you  can  easily  do  with  your  charts, 
your  talks,  your  drills,  your  books,  your 
blackboard,  your  complete  school  cards, 
your  perfect-lesson  tickets,  your  head  tick- 
ets, your  plays,  your  walks,  and  your  every 
effort  and  desire  to  do  them  good  and  make 
your  school-room  their  happiest  home.  You 
^in  them,  in  short,  in  the  interest  you  feel 
in  their  future  and  the  love  yQu  have  for 
them  at  the  present.  If  you  are  determined 
to  have  regular  attendance  and  go  at  it  as 
we  have  suggested,  you  will  have  it. 

*  *  *  Your  Friday  afternoon  exercises 
will  help  you  greatly.  Take  pains  to  have 
this  latter  class  of  parents  attend  them. 
-Give  them  such  attention  and  such  courtesy 
when  they  do  attend  that  they  will  be  cap- 
tured by  their  treatment  and  delighted  with 
the  interest  manifested  by  their  children  in 
school  work. 

Teachers,  again  we  say  that  there. is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  but  that  you  can  overcome 
this  greatest  of  school  evils  to  a  very  large 
extent.  If,  under  unfavorable  circumstances, 
they  do  have  to  stay  out  a  day  or  two  to 
help  with  home  duties,  they  will  do  their 
utmost  *  *  *  to  keep  as  nearly  up 
with  their  classes  as  possible;  and,  when 
they  return,  your  reviews  and  their  energy 
and  industry  will  soon  give  them  their  stand- 
ing in  the  classes,  and  all  will  go  along 
"merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  Teachers, 
this  is  no  picture  of  fancy.  I  have  done  as 
here  described,  with  results  as  shown.  You 
can  do  likewise.  Oh,  do  it  I  for  the  sake  of 
your  pupils,  for  the  sake  of  your  school,  for 
your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  country 
and  her  future  citizenship,  for  the  sake  of 
eternity. — Virginia  Ed,  JoumaL 


BOOKS  AND  READING. 


IT  is  not  enough  to  get  books ;  they  must 
be  read.  Food  in  the  shop  will  not 
keep  a  family  from  starving  ;  it  must  be 
•cooked,  eaten,  and  digested.  It  is  so  with 
books.  When  a  book  gets  into  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  he  must  ask  several  questions : 

I.  What  is  there  in  it  for  me? 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by 
studying  it.  If  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  get  rid  of  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  will  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  energy  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

3.  How  can  the  value  of  a  book  be  de- 
termined? 

Ordinarily,  recommendations  are  of  little 
use.  Ink  and  paper  are  cheap,  and  time 
with  some  is  not  valuable.     If  a  capable 


man  is  known  to  be  strictly  honest  in  what 
he  writes  about  a  book,  his  word  can  be 
XjdktTL  for  a  conclusion.  But  the  best  way  is 
to  look  into  a  book,  and  so  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment.  A  book  will  show  at  a 
glance  whether  it  is  in  the  line  of  helpfulness. 
A  work  on  photography  will  not  tell  the 
principles  of  school  government,  neither 
would  a  book  on  science  tell  how  to  teach 
mathematics.  Adaptability  is  a  good  law  to 
follow.  Never  buy  a  book  because  it  is 
cheap  or  nicely  bound.  Some  books  are 
made  to  sell,  others  for  show,  and  others  to 
use.  A  good  book  is  to  a  teacher  what  a 
good  tool  is  to  a  carpenter. 

3.  Beware  of  "practical*'  books.  They 
have  their  use  :  for  example,  a  simple  man- 
ual of  gymnastics,  or  the  sloyd,  or  some 
other  subject  immediately  applicable  to 
special  school  work,  is  good,  if  it  can  be 
applied ;  but  a  book  promising  to  tell  just 
how  to  teach  spelling,  or  reading,  or  what 
special  way  to  use  in  stopping  whispering,  is 
generally  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  ''The 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 

4.  Xxet  thoughtful  books. 

There  are  histories  dry  as  dust,  and 
about  as  suffocating.  Why?  Because  they 
give  little  but  dates  and  names.  History — 
true  history — is  thoughtful.  This  means 
that  it  shows  how  thought  has  influenced 
thought ;  how  one  thinker  has  started  into 
life  other  thinkers  who  have  gone  beyond 
his  thought.  Ruskin  is  thoughtful ;  so  are 
Emerson  and  Carlyle ;  but  these  men  have 
written  in  such  a  style  that  only  cultured 
minds  can  read  them.  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii"  is  a  thoughtful  and  truthful 
book,  and  withal  very  interesting. 

5.  Read  over  a  book  you  like  many 
times. 

Read  it  aloud.  It  is  said  an  author  used 
to  pay  a  man  a  good  salary  to  hear  him  read 
and  give  him  his  criticisms.  Two  are  better 
than  one.  A  friend  by  your  side  is  a  won- 
derful stimulus.  Companionship  in  books 
is  not  possible  without  companionship  in 
persons.  You  must  talk  about  what  you  are 
interested  in  if  you  expect  to  keep  your 
interest.  A  solitary  Robinson  Crusoe  is  of 
little  account  until  he  gets  his  man  Friday ; 
but  companionship  must  be  appreciative.  A 
dull,  unsympathetic  hearer  is  worse  than 
none.  Blessed  be  the  man  who  has  a  good 
companion.  Solitariness  is  generally  selfish- 
ness. 

6.  Write  what  you  read. 

Writing  makes  an  exact  man.  How  much 
can  the  average  teacher  write  concerning  the 
Revolutionary    War?    Not    much,    unless 
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books  were  frequently  consulted.  A  person 
doesn't  begin  to  realize  how  little  he  knows 
until  he  writes  what  he  knows.  When  you 
write,  don't  read.     Do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

7.  Own  only  the  best  books. 

A  library  filled  with  chaff  makes  a  poor 
showing.  Many  large  libraries  in  our 
country  are  poor  in  gold  and  wheat.  Very 
few  books  published  amount  for  you  to  a  row 
of  pins.  Throw  them  away  or  have  a  closet 
for  them  up  stairs ;  but  cherish,  honor  and 
love  a  good  book  like  a  dear  child.  Said  a 
dying  author:  **  My  dear  old  books,  how  I 
love  you  !"  To  love  a  book  is  almost  like 
loving  a  friend. — The  School  TournaL 


HOUSE  AND  SURROUNDINGS. 


BY  SUPT.  H.  S.  JONES. 


EVERY  schoolhouse.  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  temple  of  learning — sacred  to 
everything  good,  pure,  and  elevating.  If 
children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  without  re- 
spect for  property,  they  will  have  buf  little 
respect  for  persons.  The  first  great  reform 
in  school  discipline,  the  reform  that  brought 
into  the  schoolroom  the  sunshine  of  per- 
sonal regard,  politeness,  and  love,  had  its 
origin  in  respectful  care  of  the  house.  Cut, 
hacked,  marred,  and  scratched  furniture  was 
displaced  for  that  which  could  be  respected. 
Dingy  walls  were  cleaned  and  whitened, 
everything  dilapidated  put  in  good  order, 
and  the  school  room  made  a  fit  place  for  in- 
tellectual worship. 

Educational  history  is  unable  to  give  a 
case  of  genuine  school  discipline  in  a  house 
in  which  dirt,  abuse  of  furniture,  and  gen- 
eral disrespect  for  apparatus  and  property 
prevailed. 

The  first  and  noblest  sentiment  of  Christ- 
ian civilization  is  love  and  respect  for  home. 
And  the  school  that  turns  the  educational 
home  into  a  mere  gathering-place  for  which 
no  one  has  any  special  regard,  is  undermin- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  good  society. 

The  schoolhouse  should  be  clean  and 
neat,  and  show  by  maps,  pictures,  decora- 
tions, and  arrangement  and  condition  of  the 
furniture  and  apparatus,  that  it  is  indeed  the 
home  of  learning — a  place  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  All  these  things  can  be  had 
without  great  expense.  Brick  and  mortar, 
cut  stone,  sky- piercing  towers,  are  not  essen- 
tial to  the  educational  home.  The  plain 
"schoolhouse  on  the  hill"  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  palace  of  learning  under  the 
spiritual  influence  of  a  true  teacher. 


To  be  practical.  What  shall  be  done 
with  the  house  that  has  already  fallen  into 
clutches  of  wanton  disrespect  ?  Begin  on  the 
outside  j  remove  every  mark  and  defacement 
that  in  any  way  reflects  disrespect,  vulgarity, 
or  impurity.  Follow  this  work  up  in  halls 
and  study  rooms.  When  possible,  have  all 
furniture  gone  over,  removing  cuts  and 
scratches.  When  this  cannot  be  done  com- 
pletely, do  something  to  the  cuts  and  de- 
facement that  will  give  them  an  "old  look," 
so  that  every  new  wrong  committed  may  be 
known  at  a  glance. 

Ordinary  effort  can  start  a  reform,  but  to 
keep  it  alive  and  growing  requires  eternal 
vigilance.  The  first  wrong  done  to  the 
property  interests  of  the  school  must  be  de- 
tected at  once  and  made  good.  Every 
mark  of  disrespect,  so  long  as  it  stands  un- 
challenged, is  an  entiping  temptation  in  the 
line  of  repetition. 

School  boards  almost  without  exception 
stand  ready  to  do  their  part,  if  supported  by 
the  teachers.  It  is  a  Lamentable  fact  that 
school  property  placed  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  is  not  cared  for  as  it  ought  to  be. 
This  reacts  upon  boards  of  education,  and 
makes  them  indiflerent  and  neglectful. 

The  question  of  the  "  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings" is  one  of  education.  True,  pu- 
pils can  get  the  "three  R's"  with  school 
rooms  and  surroundings  whose  influence 
leads  away  from  refinement,  morality,  and 
habits  of  respect;  but  the  "three  R's"  is 
only  a  small  part  of  education. — N,  W. 
Journal  of  Education. 


HINTS  ON  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


1.  Study  and  recitations  should  alternate 
with  each  pupil.  In  no  case  should  a  pupil 
recite  twice  in  succession,  unless  one  recita- 
tion be  penmanship  or  a  general  exercise. 

2.  The  advanced  classes  should  recite  just 
after  intermission,  or  after  the  opening  of 
school;  the  primaries  just  before,  and  the 
intermediates  midway  between. 

3.  Mathematics  should  occupy  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

4.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  form  a  pro- 
gramme which  will  solve  the  knotty  prob- 
lem, "  How  can  I  keep  the  little  ones  busy  ?" 
when  there  are  but  two  recesses  per  day. 

5.  Other  things  being  equal,  pupils  will 
do  more  in  the  afternoon  when  there  is  an 
intermission  of  only  one-half  hour  for 
dinner. 

6.  Have  most  of  your  general  work  in  the 
afternoon. 
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7.  If  any  of  the  classes  arc  very  large  or 
very  small,  vary  the  time  of  recitation  cor- 
respondingly, but  not  excessively. 

8.  In  no  case  should  the  number  of 
<:lasses  and  recitations  be  larger  than  in  the 
programme.     We  hope  you  can  make  it  less. 

9.  It  is  eminently  proper,  when  prac- 
ticable, to  dismiss  primary  pupils  from  the 
room  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  3:30  p.  m. 

10.  The  younger  the  pupils  are,  the  more 
brief  and  frequent  should  be  the  recitations. 

11.  The  work  of  primary  pupils  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and 
language  should  be  chiefly  written  instead 
of  oral,  especially  in  preparation  of  lessons. 


AS  A  STUDENT. 


A  YOUNG  man  had  graduated  at  a  col- 
lege, had  immediately  taken  up  the 
study  of  the  plants  in  his  native  town,  Anally 
extending  it  to  the  country,  had  been  called 
back  to  the  college  as  a  tutor,  had  been 
•chosen  to  a  professorship,  and  still  possessing 
the  student  spirit,  had  undertaken  to  lecture 
to  the  teachers  holding  their  annual  insti- 
tute. He  tells  us  his  experience  in  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  some  time  ago  in  the  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly,  "  I  gave  them  a  talk 
about  literature,  but  saw  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  masterpieces  and  hence 
unable  to  appreciate  any  just  criticism;  I 
brought  in  some  of  the  common  flowers  and 
showed  on  the  blackboard  the  structure  they 
possessed,  but  I  saw  this  was  an  unknown 
field ;  then  I  brought  in  some  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, snails,  and  angle-worms,  but  these 
seemed  to  excite  disgust;  then  I  wrote  a 
sentence  from  "Pope's  Essay  on  Man"  to 
arouse  some  philosophical  thought — but  I 
found  they  were  only  interested  in  parsing 
it — "yes,  they  could  parse  !'* 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  felt  the 
poverty  of  these  teachers  most  keenly ;  they 
went  into  the  school-room  so  empty-headed 
that  he  did  not  wonder  the  children  shouted 
with  glee  when  they  were  let  out  at  night. 
He  turned  his  attention  to  arousing  the 
student  spirit  in  his  hearers;  he  felt  that  the 
greatest  thing  for  the  teachers  was  to  arouse 
a  love  for  study,  for  knowing.  Lessing  says, 
«*  all  life  is  for  the  broadening  of  thought ; 
we  start  with  a  narrow  circle  as  when  the 
stone  is  dropped  in  the  water ;  life  means  a 
broader  circle  outside  of  the  narrow  one." 
The  student  teacher  will  have  pupils  who 
live  after  this  pattern. 

The  important  thing  for  the  teacher  is  to 
have  a  true  spirit  of  acquisition ;  there  is  an 


idea  in  the  minds  of  very  many  who  enter 
the  school-room  that  their  days  of  study  are 
happily  over  !  "I  have  a  certificate,  what 
lack  I  yet  ?"  And  they  may  say  :  "  As  I 
have  only  to  teach  little  children  how  to 
read,  to  add  numbers  and  subtract  them, 
why  should  I  trouble  myself  aibout  the  stars, 
the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  insects," 
More  important  than  the  positive  knowledge 
is  the  spirit  that  seeks  knowledge. 

A  child  must  be  looked  at  broadly ;  he  is 
a  seeker  after  truth ;  any  work  that  forgets 
this  leaves  the  educative  line.  It  is  easy  to 
do  perfunctory  teaching;  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  teaching  done  this  day  is  per- 
functory ;  the  course  of  study  is  followed,  but 
not  the  course  of  nature.  Nature  says,  "Ex- 
amine me ;  find  out  all  you  can  about  me." 
She  makes  students.  She  rewards  those  that 
seek  her.  But  the  pupil  is  turned  aside  at  an 
early  age,  the  symbols  of  knowledge  occupy 
so  large  a  place  that  he  never  gets  at  that. 

Symbols  must  be  learned;  to  overcome 
the  deadening  influence  they  exert,  the 
teacher  must  possess  a  truth-seeking  spirit; 
and  it  has  become  a  subject  of  remark  that 
five  times  as  many  teachers  have  bought 
books  on  natural  science  within  the  last  ten 
years  as  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 
Many  teachers  know  something  of  the  flow- 
ers laid  on  their  desks,  although  they  do  not 
have  classes  in  botany.  In  other  words,  the 
student  spirit  is  entering  the  teachers'  ranks. 
And  teachers  who  are  not  to  teach  micros- 
copy or  geology  are  studying  these  subjects. 
A  primary  teacher  who  is  a  student  is  far 
more  able  to  teach  reading  to  a  class  of 
beginners  than  one  who  is  not. 

The  demand  for  "all-round  teaching"  is 
greater  every  year,  and  teachers  who  are 
students  are  able  to  engage  in  such  work. 
It  is  useless  to  demand  that  a  teacher  shall 
do  "all-around  teaching"  who  has  not  been 
all  around  the  circle  herself.  So  there  is 
this  great  reason  why  the  teacher  should  be 
a  student — for  the  spirit  and  power  .he  or  she 
will  carry  into  the  school-room. 


There  is  no  unbelief, 
Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod, 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 

Trusts  he  in  God. 
Whoever  says,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky, 
"  Be  patient,  heart ;  light  breakeih  by  and  by,** 

TrusU  the  Most  High. 
Whoever  sees  'neath  winter's  fields  of  snow 
The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow, 

God*s  power  must  know. 
And  day  by  day,  and  night  increasingly, 
The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny; 

God  knoweth  why. 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

LANCASTER,  DECEMBER,  1801. 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin*  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin*/*     Scotch  Farmer, 

THE  proclamation  recently  issued  by  Gov- 
ernor Pattison  calls  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  State  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  or  sex,  to  prepare  for  furnishing  their 
full  proportion  to  the  interest,  value,  and 
financial  prosperity  of  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position at  Chicago. 

In  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  meet- 
ing held  at  Harrisburg  in  May  last,  the  third 
annual  Convention  of  the  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  of  Pennsylvania,  will  assem- 
ble in  WilUamsport  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary next.  The  authorities  in  that  city  have 
already  made  complete  arrangements  for  hall 
and  entertainment  at  hotels,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  Convention  a  royal  wel- 
come. The  indications  point  to  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting.  A  programme  and  full 
particulars  as  to  fare  and  hotel  rates  will  be 
given  in  the  next  number  of  The  School 
Journal, 

The  number  of  school  buildings  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  which  the  Smead,  Wills  & 
Co.  system  of  heating  and  ventilation  has 
been  put  during  the  past  season  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  any  previous  year.  In  this  and 
adjoining  States  the  system  will  be  placed 
in  almost  eight  hundred  school  buildings 
this  season,  aggregating  about  6400  school 
rooms,  and  when  all  are  finished  and  in  use 
will  furnish  comfortable  quarters  for  250,- 
000  or  300,000  school  children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
held  in  New  York  City,  October  30,  1891, 
after  a  careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
facts  laid  before  it  in  relation  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting,  it  was  finally  unanimously 
decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  July  12th  to 
15th  inclusive,  1892.  The  Council  will 
convene  July  8  th.  The  Association  has  a 
cordial  invitation  from  the  educational 
authorities  and  the  citizens'  associations  of 
Saratoga,  from  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  from  the  Council  of 


City  and  Village  Superintendents  of  the 
State.  The  Trunk  Line  Association  of 
Railroads  has  granted  a  rate  of  one  first- 
class  limited  fare,  plus  two  dollars  (member- 
ship fee)  for  the  round  trip.  The  two- 
dollar  membership  fee  is  to  be  collected 
by  the  railroads  and  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Association.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee ask  the  officers  and  directors,  repre- 
senting every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union,  to  unite  with  them  in  making  this, 
an  educational  convention  that  shall  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  this  body.  E. 
H.  Cook,  of  Flushing,  New  York,  is  presi- 
dent, and  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Wichiu, 
Kansas,  secretary  of  the  Association. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  surprise  to  learn, 
after  the  article  upon  "A  Brave  Battery" 
in  our  last  issue  had  been  printed,  that  the 
officer,  Capt.  Wm.  McClelland,  by  whom 
it  was  written,  and  who  was  the  l^t  com- 
manding officer  of  the  battery,  is  none  other 
than  the  present  Adjutant  General  McClel- 
land of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  a  noble  re- 
cord behind  him,  and  comes  most  worthily  to- 
the  post  of  honor  and  responsibility  which 
he  now  holds  in  the  State  Administration. 
Enlisting  as  private  immediately  after  the 
attack  on  Fort  Sumpter,  he  served  through- 
out the  war,  participating  in  twenty-twa 
battles  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  rising  through  the  successive  grades  of 
official  rank  to  that  of  Captain,  After  the 
war  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  and 
in  1870  was  elected  to  the  Forty-Second 
Congress.  He  was  appointed  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral by  Governor  Pattison,  January  20, 1891. 

The  National  Conference  on  University 
Extension  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
December  29ih,  39th  and  31st.  The  fullest 
opportunity  will  be  given  at  this  Conference 
for  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  this  sys- 
tem, and  discussions  held  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult points  in  reference  to  its  practical 
carrying  out.  Mr.  M.  E.  Sadler,  Secretary 
of  the  Oxford  Delegacy,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  in  University  Extension  in 
England,  will  be  present  and  give  to  those 
attending  the  Conference,  exact  information 
as  to  the  details  of  the  movement  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  announced  that  the  foremost 
educators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  var- 
ious sessions.  There  should  be  a  large  at- 
tendance   from    Pennsylvania,   as   on   cor 
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teachers  will  depend  in  no  small  degree  the 
success  of  the  work  throughout  the  State. 
The  full  programme  of  the  meeting,  with 
statement  as  to  reduced  railroad  and  hotel 
rates,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  society.  Address  Prof.  G.  F. 
James,  1602  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  call  attention  to  a  useful  little  book 
advertised  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
yaurnal,  entitled  *'  Opening  Exercises  for 
Public  Schools."  It  is  made  up  of  selec- 
tions, readings  from  the  Bible,  with  familiar 
and  appropriate  hymns  set  to  music  on 
pages  facing  the  reading  matter.  Twenty 
exercises  are  here  presented,  such  as  can 
readily  be  made  to  influence  the  morals  and 
deportment  of  the  school.  The  selection 
and  arrangement  are  by  Prof.  R.  R.  Pleam, 
principal  of  the  schools  of  Marietta,  Pa. 

Hon.  William  A.  Wallace,  of  Clearfield, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  several 
times  State  Senator,  United  States  Senator 
for  six  years,  and  twice  a  strong  competitor 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor, is  desirous  of  again  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Har- 
risburg.  Ballot  reform  and  compulsory 
education  are  the  two  issues  in  which  he  is 
especially  interested.  To  a  representative 
of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  the  ex-Senator  is 
reported  as  having  recently  expressed  him- 
self as  follows :  "I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
saying  that  I  would  like  very  much  to  go 
back  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  during  the  next  term.  Under- 
stand me,  I  do  not  want  to  go  there  to 
shape  the  policy  of  my  party,  nor  to  en- 
deavor in  anyway  or  under  any  circumstan- 
ces to  lead  my  party,  but  I  would  like  to  be 
there  to  secure  for  the  voters  of  the  State  a 
satisfactory  ballot  system,  and  to  provide 
some  system  that  would  act  as  a  screen  be- 
tween the  illiterate  and  the  ballot.  Penn- 
sylvania is  absolutely  suffering  from  the  flood 
of  illiteracy  that  is  coming  in  upon  it  from 
other  countries.  I  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  take  the  stump  in  advocacy  of 
compulsory  education — not  the  compulsory 
education  that  is  sometimes  agitated,  but 
for  a  qualification  that  would  compel  for- 
eigners to  read  and  write  before  they  are 
allowed  to  vote.  I  would  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  that  would  enable  the  author- 
ities to  say  to  this  foreigner,  when  he  is  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old.  You  must  learn 
to  read  and  write,  otherwise  you  cannot  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  the  ballot." 


Senator  Wallace  has  always  been  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  common  schools,  and  during 
his  public  career  and  as  a  private  citizen,  has 
time  and  again,  as  opportunity  offered,  ren^ 
dered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania.  Men  like  him  confer 
honor  upon  the  Legislature  to  which  they 
belong,  upon  the  district  they  represent,  and 
upon  the  State  to  which  they  render  patri- 
otic service.  We  shall  hope  to  hear  good 
news  from  Clearfield. 


HONOR  THE  EDUCATOR. 


COMPLETION   OF   MEMORIAL    TO  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  REMARKABLE  EDUCATORS  OF  MOD- 
ERN TIMES. 


THE  Memorial  Committee  which  was  ap- 
pointed at  Mauch  Chunk,  some  eighteen 
months  since,  are  pleased  to  report  their 
work  completed,  with  the  placing  of  the 
bust  of  Dr.  Higbee  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Harrisburg.  It  is  a 
noble  work  of  art,  modeled  by  Mr.  Henry 
Manger,  a  German  sculptor  of  reputation, 
and  reproduced  in  bronze  by  the  Bureau 
Brothers,  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  placed  in 
the  Department  within  the  past  few  days, 
where  it  stands  upon  a  heavy  pedestal  of 
shapely  design  in  ebony  finish.  The  ,value 
of  the  bust  is  six  hundred  dollars. 

Of  the  portrait  a  few  copies  are  yet  in 
hand ;  also  a  few  copies  of  the  Memorial 
Volume.  These  have  been  retained  to 
enable  us  to  supply  one  or  both,  as  requests 
may  be  received  for  them  from  personal 
friends  of  Dr.  Higbee,  or  from  schools  that 
may  hereafter  desire  to  obtain  them. 

If  there  had  been  merely  a  monument  on 
the  Capitol  grounds,  as  was  at  first  pro- 
posed, it  would  have  been  an  honorable 
recognition  of  high  public  service.  If  to 
this  had  been  added  but  the  noble  portrait 
and  the  bust  in  bronze  in  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  where  for  more  than 
eight  years  his  presence  was  a  benediction, 
it  would  have  shown  the  desire  of  grateful 
hearts  to  give  him  a  permanent  place  among 
familiar  associations.  But,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  there  have  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed in  all  parts  of  the  State,  to  Super- 
intendents and  all  teachers  and  schools  con- 
tributing to  the  fund,  many  thousand  copies 
of  a  life-size  and  life-like  Memorial  portrait,, 
and  a  remarkable  Memorial  Volume,  to  per- 
petuate his  influence  and  keep  green  his. 
memory  in  ten  thousand  directions  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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The  dedication,  on  Saturday,  October 
31st,  of  the  Memorial  stone  erected  at  Em- 
mitsburg,  Maryland,  by  the  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  grateful  memory  of  our  late 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  an  occasion  of  rare  interest.  It  was  a 
perfect  October  day.  The  ceremony  of  the 
dedication  was  held  in  the  cemetery  in  the 
morning,  conducted  by  Rev,  U.  H.  Heil- 
man,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Emmitsburg,  and  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  of  five  members  appointed  to 
represent  the  Potomac  Synod.  The  exer- 
cises of  the  afternoon,  including  the  reli- 
gious service  and  addresses,  reported  else- 
where in  the  present  issue  of  The  Journal^ 
were  held  in  the  church  in  accordance  with 
the  programme  previously  arranged. 

The  entire  outlay  in  this  great  work  has 
been  about  Five  Thousand  dollars,  which  is 
somewhat  in  excess  of  receipts  to  the  fund. 
All  bills  have  been  promptly  paid,  and  the 
Memorial  Committee  are  glad  to  say  that 
they  owe  nothing  to  any  one,  in  any  direc- 
tion, save  gratitude  and  good- will. 

The  results  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  only  good ;  the  results  to  the 
cause  of  education  throughout  the  country 
at  large,  in  the  high  honor  shown  to  this 
eminent  teacher,  are  only  good ;  while  the 
fame  of  this  man  who  "devoted  ideal  talents 
to  ideal  aims  with  ideal  fidelity,"  is  made 
illustrious  in  the  school  work  for  generations. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  has  been 
a  labor  of  love  on  every  hand.  Carlyle  has 
well  said,  ''The  wealth  of  a  man  consists  in 
the  number  of  things  he  loves  and  blesses 
and  by  which  he  is  loved  and  blessed. ' '  The 
same  is  true  of  the  State;  and  Pennsylvania 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  her  wealth  of 
good,  great  men  who  have  from  time  to 
time  arisen  within  her  borders,  has  been 
permanently  increased  by  the  honored  name 
and  fame  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Higbee. 

After  reading  the  report  of  the  dedication 
exercises  which  appeared  in  an  extra  edition 
of  the  Emmitsburg  Chronicle^  with  the 
addresses  in  full;  in  the  Lancaster  New 
Eray  with  the  addresses  in  large  part,  and 
with  illustrations  of  the  Memorial  Stone; 
and  in  the  pamphlet  report  of  exercises 
printed  for  distribution  at  the  Lancaster 
County  Teachers'  Institute — which  at  its 
late  session  gave  an  additional  hundred 
dollars  to  the  Fund,  making  a  total  contri- 
bution of  over  five  hundred  dollars  from 
the  county  that  was  the  home  of  Dr.  Higbee 
while  State  Superintendent — a  gentleman 
who  was  for  years  closely  associated  with  him, 
■and  who  knew  him  most  intimately,  writes: 


"  You  have  made  no  mistake  in  what  you 
have  done  for  Dr.  Higbee's  memory.  Apart 
from  what  Dr.  Waller  has  said  about  this 
movement  as  being  'educational  in  the  best 
sense' — and  that  is  a  true  as  well  as  beautiful 
thought — Dr.  H.  was  assuredly  a  man  the 
like  of  whom,  taken  all  in  all,  we  shall  not 
see  again.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
think  that  he  had  no  passions  to  contend 
with,  no  prejudices  to  overcome !  He  ever 
regarded  himself  as  somewhat  implacable — 
but  all  that  vanished  before  a  kind  word  or 
the  slightest  acknowledgment,  as  frost  van- 
ishes in  the  sunshine.  He  was  delightfully 
human,  and  when  angry  could  be  right  un- 
reasonable. But  that  could  never  last  with 
him.  If  he  felt  himself  in  the  wrong  he 
made  it  good  and  better  than  at  first.  If  he 
were  the  wronged  party,  as  in  my  long  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  him  was  almost  uni- 
formly the  case,  he  commanded  his  heart, 
and  kept  no  ill-will,  and  was  the  first  to  ex- 
plain or  defend  or  apologize  for  a  faithful 
friend.  No !  as  to  his  private  character,  he 
was  far  above  all  that  I  have  ever  known ; 
as  to  his  administration  of  the  system  of 
public  schools,  you  are  a  capable  judge. 
As  to  his  scholarship,  it  was  very  high  and 
very  accurate ;  as  to  all  those  other  elements 
that  go  to  make  true  manhood — honor,  sin- 
cerity, integrity,  charitable  and  just  judg- 
ment— you  knew  the  man." 

In  acknowledgment  of  a  copy  of  the  pam- 
phlet report,  another  gentleman  of  high 
reputation  in  educational  circles  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, writes: 

*•  The  Emmitsburg  proceedings  came  duly 
to  hand.  Nothing  like  the  work  of  your 
Memorial  Committee  has  ever  before  been 
known  on  this  continent.  How  the  pa- 
geantry and  pomp  of  nodding  plumes  and 
martial  music  fade  into  insignificance  in 
comparison  with  the  spiritual  power  that 
brought,  in  human  sympathy  and  tender 
sorrow,  trailing  clouds  of  glory  to  the  hill- 
side village  cemetery,  as  a  token  that  one 
day  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  moral  im- 
press of  men's  lives  and  achievements  shall 
outrank  in  memory  and  history  the  physical 
and  the  material  attributes  of  human  so- 
ciety. And  so  the  cause  of  education,  in 
its  full  and  true  significance,  is  honored  as 
never  before  as  underlying  and  overshadow- 
ing all  others,  taking  its  rightful  place  in  the 
world's  work  as  preeminent  and  supreme. 
The  addresses  made  at  the  dedication  of  this 
Memorial  Stone  have  given  me  a  clearer  and 
more  accurate  idea  of  the  man  than  I  ever 
had  before.  Indeed  the  soul-power,  the 
comprehensiveness,  and  the  great  accom- 
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plishments  of  the  man  have  come  to  me  as  a 
revelation  after  he  has  vanished  from  the 
scene.  But  such  men  never  die!  Em- 
balmed in  memorial  testimony  their  influ- 
ence widens  and  deepens.  His  impress  was 
above  and  beyond  the  mechanism  dnd  ma- 
•chinery  of  school  work  and  organization; 
and  that  school  work  under  his  quickening 
and  magnetic  touch  can  never  again  become 
the  plodding  and  prosaic  work  that  it  once 
was.  It  has  been  touched  by  a  live  coal 
from  the  altar  of  genius,  and  other  hearts 
have  been  kindled  and  other  souls  vivified. 
And  so  the  influence  will  live  in  fruitfulness 
and  power  when  the  granite  has  crumbled 
and  the  form  beneath  it  is  dust.  From  all 
that  I  can  gather,  Dr.  Higbee  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  spiritual  insight  that  amounted 
almost  to  a  seer's  vision  into  things  eter- 
nal." 

And  now  for  one  last  thought.  He  who 
is  worthy  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  exemplar 
for  teachers  must  be  almost  an  ideal  man. 
Naught  below  this  lofty  standard  can  for  one 
moment  be  tolerated.  He  must  be  a  man 
of  high  and  unselfish  purpose,  recognized  as 
such  by  those  who  know  him  nearest  and 
best;  diligent  in  business,  but  caring  little 
for  power,  or  place,  or  pelf,  except  as  they 
may  aid  the  good  work  to  which  his  life  is 
devoted;  of  splendid  scholarship  in  many 
fields,  and  characterized  by  a  life-long  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  art  and  science  and 
literature,  not  because  it  is  his  trade  but  his 
delight ;  glad  at  other  men's  high  gifts,  good 
fortune  and  noble  attainments,  little  elated 
at  his  own ;  sincere  and  strong,  humble  and 
patient,  loving  and  beloved;  with  a  heart 
brave  enough  to  be  generous  in  sharing 
wisely  and  freely  with  those  who  need  the 
bounty  that  God  has  conferred  upon  himself 
— all  this  and  more,  as,  with  the  passing 
time  and  from  afar,  his  life  takes  tone  and 
color  from  that  of  the  Master  ever  lifting 
towards  Himself  the  heart  whose  deepest 
longing  is  that  it  may  forever  grow  more 
and  more  into  all  heavenly  graces  and  per- 
fections. 

This  memorial  work  is  fitly  done  in  honor 
of  one  such  man,  pre-eminently  the  greatest 
educator  who  has  ever  held  place  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction.  Two  years 
ago  we  would  not  have  said  this ;  we  would 
not  then  have  named  any  one  for  such  high 
distinction;  but  now,  with  vastly  broader 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Higbee  than  was  then  pos- 
sessed, and  with  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance and  accurate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
three  or  four  other  men  who  have  done  the 
most  valuable  and  most  far-reaching  work  in 


the  shaping  and  development  of  our  com- 
mon school  system,  and  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  kindly  feeling  towards  certain  of 
them,  we  give  it  as  our  deliberate  conviction 
— slowly  arrived  at  but  now  fixed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  change  or  recall — that  the 
foremost  educator  the  Common  Schools  of 
Pennsylvania  have  ever  known,  in  the  essen- 
tial elements  ot  high  fitness  for  such  leader- 
ship, and  in  his  beneficent  and  enduring 
influence  upon  the  school  work  of  the  State, 
especially  upon  its  intellectual  and  spiritual 
side,  has  been  Elnathan  Elisha  Higbee. 


OFFICE   OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 


EVERY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  MUST  HAVE 
AN  OFFICE  AT  THE  COUNTY  SEAT. 


IN  some  of  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
long  before  the  enactment  of  a  law  requir- 
ing it,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  had 
been  comfortably  quartered  in  a  central  of- 
fice provided  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
who  regarded  this,  and  rightly  too,  as  one 
of  the  county  offices  of  like  grade  with  that 
of  prothonotary  and  sheriff.  It  is  true  that 
by  an  oversight  the  Constitution  of  1873  ^^^ 
not  name  the  comparatively  new  office  along 
with  those  that  had  existed  at  the  county- 
seat  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  But  it 
was  omitted  for  the  simple  reason — as  we 
happen  to  know — that  the  matter  was  not 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  It  was  spoken  of  after- 
wards with  regret  when  too  late  to  make 
good  the  omission. 

If  there  be  any  County  Superintendent  in 
the  Slate  who  is  not  yet  provided  with  a 
suitable  office,  he  should  at  once  bring  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  his  county,  who  are  not  only  empow- 
ered but  required  to  '*  provide,  furnish  and 
maintain"  said  office  under  the  following 
Act  of  Assembly: 

An  Act  making  it  the  duty  of  County  Commis- 
sioners to  furnish  office  and  storage  robms 
for  use  of  County  Superintendents  of  schools. 
Section  i.  Be  it  enacted^  &*c.  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  County  Commissioners  of  each  county  in 
this  Commonwealth,  and  they  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  required  to  provide,  furnish  and 
maintain  fit  and  suitable  office  rooms,  at  the 
respective  county  seats  qf  said  counties,  for  the 
use  of  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools  in 
all  the  Counties  of  the  Commonwealth;  and 
the  said  County  Commissioners  shall  also  pro- 
vide, furnish  and  maintain  safe  and  suitable 
storage  in  connection  with  such  office  rooms, 
for  the  preservation  and  safe- keeping  of  the 
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school  records,  books  and  documents  pertaining 
to  such  offices. 

Section  2.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon- 
sistent herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  The  8th  day  of  June,  1891. 

Robert  E.  Pattison. 

The  office  should  be  of  ample  size,  and, 
if  possible,  there  should  be  two  or  three 
rooms ;  a  reception  room,  a  business  office, 
and  a  large  apartment  for  the  display  of 
school  books,  supplies,  apparatus,  furniture, 
etc. ,  so  that  it  may  become  the  educational 
headquarters  of  the  county.  Here  Directors 
and  Teachers  may  meet  for  consultation, 
and  to  examine,  compare,  and  decide  upon 
text  books  and  school  supplies,  and  thus 
select  intelligently  what  may  be  most  needed 
and  best  adapted  to  their  wants.  These 
offices  can  be  made  pf  great  practical  benefit 
to  the  schools  of  a  county,  and  the  above 
act  marks  another  advance  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  our  educational  affairs. 


OUR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


PRIVATE   ENDOWMENTS   FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
PROFESSORSHIPS. 


WHEN  in  the  October  No.,  1890,  of  this 
Journal  we  called  attention  for  the 
first  time  to  the  fourth  section  of  the  Normal 
School  law,  which  authorizes  donations  and 
bequests  to  our  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
suggested  permanent  endowments  by  private 
parties  to  sustain  high-grade  professorships 
m  these  institutions,  the  proposition  did  not 
seem  to  impress  favorably  the  majority  of 
those  interested  in  this  special  field  of  edu- 
cational work,  but  was  apparently  regarded 
as  a  passing  fancy,  to  occupy  momentary 
attention  and  straightway  be  forgotten.  In 
some  quarters  also  it  was  looked  upon  as 
visionary,  an  ideal  "fad"  that  had  nothing 
in  it  real  or  substantial. 

We  did  not  so  regard  it  then,  and  do  not 
so  regard  it  now.  We  were  in  earnest  then 
in  that  advanced  recommendation,  and  now 
are  more  strongly  convinced  of  its  sound- 
ness and  of  its  necessity.  It  rests  upon  the 
strong  foundation  of  statute  law,  whose  fore- 
cast took  in  not  only  the  present,  but  reached 
far  into  the  future,  and  wisely  left  open  the 
door  for  future  needs  and  possibilities,  and 
looked  forward  to  the^ime  which  the  Legis- 
lature believed  would  surely  come,  when,  as 
the  years  went  by,  the  public  would  become 
so  deeply  interested  in  this  organized  sys- 
tem of  professional  education  that  individ- 
ual beneficence  would  desire  to  contribute 


to  its  usefulness  and  ever-expanding  devel- 
opment. It  provided  the  opportunity,  and 
thereafter  it  must  rest  with  the  friends  of 
education  to  demonstrate  whether  that  op- 
portunity should  ever  be  made  available. 

Coming  up  to  the  help  of  enterprising 
stockholders  in  these  institutions,  the  Legis- 
lature has,  from  time  to  time,  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  the  material  wants  of 
these  schools  in  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  other  physical  accessories  of  Normal 
School  work.  As  a  result  the  large  grounds 
required  by  the  law  have  been  adorned  by 
numerous  buildings  of  various  kinds  and  of 
an  imposing  character,  that  impress  the 
casual  observer  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  these  great 
institutions.  But  these  diversified  struc- 
tures, large  and  well-appointed  as  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  are,  are  of  little  value 
aside  from  the  corps  of  instructors  and  the 
work  which  the  law  devolves  upon  them  to 
do.  They  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in 
conjunction  with  the  teaching  force,  but  of 
themselves  nothing;  and  we  must  look  fur- 
ther if  we  would  know  what  is  really  meant 
by  a  school  to  educate  teachers  for  the  work 
of  their  profession.  Brick  and  mortar, 
brownstone  and  marble,  do  not  make  a 
school.  It  is  the  teaching  force  within  it— 
what  they  teach«  and  how  they  teach — and 
it  is  by  this  standard  only  that  these  colossal 
institutions  must  be  judged  as  to  their  merits 
and  their  imperfections. 

Therefore  the  character  of  these  instruc- 
tors, their  inborn  fitness  for  the  work,  their 
grade  of  qualifications,  and  the  means  to  be 
provided  for  their  support,  loom  up  as  mat- 
ters of  paramount  importance,  overshadow- 
ing every  other  feature  in  the  organization 
and  management  of  these  schools — schools 
that  have  been  set  apart  by  the  Common- 
wealth as  sacredly  devoted  to  the  greatest 
intellectuual  trust  that  could  be  confided  by 
the  State  to  the  ablest  men  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

For  this  reason  their  means  of  support 
whilst  discharging  their  great  trust,  should 
be  adequate  and  certain ;  more  than  that,  it 
should  be  generous,  such  as  to  attract  and 
reward  the  best  and  ablest  men  in  the  pro- 
fession. To  this  end  special  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  specific  purpose,  ex- 
clusive of  every  other. 

The  Legislature  has  always  seemed  willing 
and  ready  to  provide  money  for  building 
purposes,  but  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  bill 
to  make  special  and  permanent  provision  for 
the  corps  of  instructors  would  meet  with  the 
same  favorable  consideration.     The  one  is 
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physical  and  material,  and  impresses  the 
mind  and  the  eye  as  something  of  substan- 
tial and  positive  value  that  can  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents ;  the  other  is  intangi- 
ble, and  impresses  the  mind  of  thinking 
observers  only,  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
value  of  mental  resources  and  mental  labors 
that  in  their  results  cannot  be  accurately 
gauged  by  physical  admeasurements  or 
pecuniary  standards  of  value.  And  so,  in 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  object  aimed  at, 
this  part  of  the  educational  world  must  en- 
deavor to  take  care  of  its  own  from  the 
basis  of  its  own  estimate  of  intellectual 
values  through  whatever  sources  of  revenue 
its  influence  may  be  able  to  reach. 

In  its  inherent  nature,  as  well  as  under  the 
mandate  of  the  law,  the  moulding  influence 
of  these  schools  is  in  every  aspect  one  of  the 
very  highest  that  could  be  confided  to  ex- 
perts in  the  art  of  education  ;  and  the  obli- 
gation to  aim  high,  having  continually  in 
view  still  higher  standards  and  more  exalted 
achievements,  should  be  never-ceasing. 
The  title  to  an  act  of  Assembly,  as  fixed  by 
the  Legislature,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
act  itself,  and  at  least  throws  a  very  signifi- 
cant light  upon  the  object  of  the  enactment 
and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  giv- 
ing it  a  place  upon  the  statute  book.  The 
title  to  our  State  Normal  School  law  of 
1857,  and  which  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  inserted  in  the  digest  of  school  laws 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  School 
Department  for  the  information  of  the  vast 
number  of  school  officers  and  citizens  who 
cannot  conveniently  consult  the  volume  of 
laws  of  that  year,  is  couched  in  the  follow- 
ing very  explicit  terms,  viz.:  "An  Act  to 
Provide  for  the  Due  Training  of  Teachers 
for  the  Common  Schools."  This  defines 
the  limitations  of  the  act,  which  are  not  to 
be  disregarded,  and  the  exalted  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done  under  it ;  and  by  that 
very  fact  indicates  the  mental  gifts,  the 
broad  learning,  and  the  vivifying  profes- 
sional skill  of  those  who  alone  should  be 
invited  into  or  permitted  to  enter  this 
momentously  important  field  of  labor. 

In  our  system  of  common  schools  the 
primary  is,  or  should  be,  the  post  of  honor; 
for  hither  comes  the  young  pupil  with  open  • 
eyed  wonder  to  get  new  thoughts,  new 
ideals,  new  impressions,  from  the  well  or 
ill-qualified  presiding  authority  on  the  plat- 
form. And  so,  if  "  the  first  footfalls  of 
thought  in  the  halls  of  the  soul ' '  should  be 
under  the  guidance  of  the  subtlest  insight, 
warmest  sympathies,  and  most  highly  culti- 
vated intelligence,  what  should  be  the  grade 


of  qualifications  in  scholarship  and  learning 
of  the  Normal  instructors  who  are  to  train, 
influence  and  enlighten  the  pupils  who  are 
to  become  teachers  in  the  common  schools 
of  every  grade  ?  Certainly  no  crude  or  in- 
ferior grade  of  skill  or  scholarship  should  be 
suffered  to  get  a  foothold  there,  however 
often  they  may  still  be  suffered  in  different 
localities  to  get  into  the  common  schools 
themselves. 

Taking  the  six  professorships  specifically 
named  in  the  law,  we  would  not,  if  we  had 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  could  se- 
cure such  service,  permit  any  one  of  them  to 
be  filled  by  an  incumbent  of  a  lower  stand- 
ard than  the  gifted  and  lamented  Higbee. 
To  make  it  possible  to  get  and  retain  men 
of  his  calibre  and  culture,  like  fullness  of 
learning  and  aptitude  in  teaching,  we  would 
endow  the  professorships  so  liberally  that 
the  salary  would  be  large  enough  and  secure 
enough  to  bring  in  such  men ;  and  so  com- 
pensate their  services  as  to  hold  them  there 
until  old  age  or  infirmities  should  compel 
their  retirement,  and  then  give  them  a  retir- 
ing hand  as  emeritus  professors.  Less  than 
this  would  neither  be  justice  nor  good  policy. 

These  institutions  are  to  be  perpetual. 
The  law  makes  no  provision  for  their  dis- 
continuance. They  should  therefore  be 
monumental  types  of  what  training  schools 
for  teachers  should  be.  l*o  this  end  they 
should  be  made  conspicuously  strong  in  their 
corps  of  instructors  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest;  for,  as  elsewhere  "the  teacher 
makes  the  school,"  it  is  pre-eminently  true 
that  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  alone  makes 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers. 

But  to  the  money  question.  We  have 
believed,  and  still  believe,  that,  as  these 
great  schools  magnify  their  office  and  com- 
mend themselves  to  public  favor,  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  means  and  liberal  ideas  will 
be  attracted  to  them,  especially  with  a  little 
suggestive  guidance  from  the  right  quarters, 
as  channels  through  which  they  can  make 
their  available  means  widely  and  perma- 
nently useful,  at  the  same  time  feeling  that 
every  dollar  is  safely  and  wisely  invested. 
They  may  thus  build  for  themselves  a  mon- 
ument that  will  outlive  by  centuries  the 
granite  and  the  marble  that  must  crumble 
into  dust. 

For  the  present  we  would  limit. these  en- 
dowments to  the  professorships,  that  being 
where  the  schools  are  often  more  or  less 
weak ;  and  to  be  weak  there  is  equivalent  to 
suicide.  The  standard  of  qualifications 
should  be  raised,  never  lowered  even  tem- 
porarily.  The  law  invites  these  endowments 
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and  protects  them.  Why  should  they  not 
be  made?  Let  the  intelligence  and  wealth 
of  sagacious  and  liberal-minded  citizens  of 
this  great  Commonwealth  give  the  answer. 

It  is  but  recently  that  Mr.  Fayerweather, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York,  distributed 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars 
among  certain  of  the  colleges  that  had  at- 
tracted his  attention  and  impressed  him  fav- 
orably. What  a  benefaction  it  would  have 
been  for  generations  to  Pennsylvania  if  he 
had  realized  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  by  our  Normal  Schools,  and  made 
generous  endowments  of  professorships, 
with  essential  conditions  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  and  women  who  should  be 
chosen  to  occupy  these  chairs ! 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  Philadelphia,  but  a 
-short  time  since  left  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  in  the  building,  equipment 
and  endowment  of  a  school  for  boys,  in 
which  manual  training  will  be  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  course.  The  State  would 
have  been  benefited  in  a  degree  vastly 
greater  if  he  had  set  the  fashion  of  the  en- 
•dowment  of  our  State  Normal  Schools. 

Mr.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  named  five 
millions  in  his  will  to  found  a  new  public 
library  for  New  York  City.  But  the  courts 
have  set  aside  the  will  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  one  majority  among  the  judges,  and  the 
great  city  loses  its  princely  gift.  (We  can- 
not but  wonder  what  greeting  the  defrauded 
millionaire  will  have  for  his  precious  heirs 
when  a  few  years  hence  they  meet  him  on 
the  other  side!)  The  splendid  possibilities 
of  such  a  sum  of  money  invested  in  generous 
permanent  endowment  of  high-grade  pro- 
fessorships in  well-organized  State  Normal 
Schools  surpass  in  benefaction  anything  we 
know  of  that  has  been  conferred  by  private 
beneficence  in  any  age  or  among  any  people. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Thoman :  A  series  of  teach- 
ers' meetings  has  been  held  at  Gettysburg,  Fair- 
field, Arendtsville,  Littlcstown,  New  Oxford, 
East  Berlin,  York  Springs  and  other  points.  All 
the  meetings  were  largely  attended;  with  a  few 
exceptions  all  the  teachers  of  the  County  were 
in  attendance.  The  object  of  the  meetings  was 
to  induce  the  teachers  to  organize  themselves 
into  sections  for  the  purpose  of  holding  monthly 
meetings  during  the  school-term,  Methods  of 
^teaching  the  primary  grades  in  the  several 
branches  was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
meetings.  Directors  were  also  present,  who 
with  the  teachers  manifested  great  interest  in 
the  discussions.  The  graded  system  of  school- 
work  for  ungraded  schools  was  fuUv  explained, 
and  a  new  inspiration  for  more  effective  work 


was  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers. 
Teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  more  and 
better  work  can  be  done  under  a  system,  than 
when  each  school  is  taught  upon  a  plan  of  its 
own.  The  grading  of  country  schools  is  a  sub- 
ject that  has  been  agitated  in  Adams  county  for 
years,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  support  ic  was 
never  attempted  until  last  year,  The  effort 
made  by  teachers,  and  their  zeal  in  the  work 
give  promise  of  good  results. 

Allegheny.— Supt.  Hamilton:  The  school 
work  of  our  county  is  progressing  with  more 
than  the  usual  educational  interest.  The 
Superintendent  has  placed  a  Secretary  in 
charge  of  his  office,  and  is  devoting  his  entire 
time  on  Saturday  to  the  work  of  Local  Institutes. 
For  this  purpose  the  county  has  been  divided 
into  fifteen  sections,  in  each  of  which  a  large 
joint  institute  is  to  be  held.  Teachers  and  Di- 
rectors are  notified  of  these  meetings  by  postal 
cards,  sent  by  the  Superintendent.  Thus  far 
four  of  these  division  meetings  have  been  held, 
one  at  De Haven,  one  at  Boston,  one  at  Du- 
quesne,  one  at  McKee*s  Rocks.  At  Duquense 
and  McKee*s  Rocks  sessions  were  held  on  Fri- 
day evening  for  the  general  public.  These 
meetings  were  attended  by  about  200  teachers, 
50  directors,  and  500  people.  During  the  year 
we  expect  to  reach  all  of  our  teachers  once  and 
many  of  them  several  times  by  these  meetings. 
The  Bakerstown  school  was  dedicated  Septem- 
ber 25.  It  is  a  splendid  two-room  building.  Two 
councils  of  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  were  present  and  a 
very  large  audience  of  the  patrons.  The  Su- 
perintendent delivered  the  dedicatory  address, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Mechanics  Rev.  N.  M. 
Crowe  presented  a  beautiful  flag.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  Brushton  Board  we  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  their  new  school  building,  Oct.  24. 
The  town  was  decorated.  Several  councils 
of  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  and  the  cidzens  to  the  number 
of  1000  were  in  attendance. 

Beavkr.— Supt.  Hillman:  Two  institutes 
were  held  during  the  month— one  at  New  Eng- 
land school  house,  Pulaski  township,  and  one 
at  Union ville.  New  Sewickley  township.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  of  teachers  and  citizens. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  report  that  the  "Plve  Millions"  are  already 
beginning  to  be  felt.  I  find  more  new  school- 
houses,  better  blackboards,  and  a  much  more 
generous  supply  of  apparatus  than  last  year. 
Over  300  "  Complete  Charts"  were  bought  this 
year  for  the  county  schools.  Many  schools 
were  supplied  with  the  International  Dictionary. 
Best  of  all,  I  find  an  increase  of  salary  in  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  our  districts.  Our  teachers  are 
beginning  to  show  greater  interest  in  their  work. 
A  Reading  Circle  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  more  proficient  in  their 
work  by  the  reading  of  works  on  pedagogy,  etc. 

Bucks. — Supt.  Slotter :  The  annual  Institute 
was  well  attended  by  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
schools.  The  instructors  did  pood  work.  On 
four  days  of  the  Institute  from  600  to  800  people 
not  teachers  attended  the  afternoon  sessions. 
The  directors'  meeting  was  largely  attended.  It 
was  a  very  stormy  day;  nevertheless  31  of  the 
44  districts  of  the  county  were  represented.    The 
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discussions  were  animated  and  interesting. 
Thirteen  of  the  local  teachers*  associations  have 
reoganized  and  begun  work  for  the  term.  East 
Rockhill  and  Richland  have  each  built  a  new 
house. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick:  The  twenty-fifih 
annual  session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  was 
held  in  the  Opera  House  at  Driftwood,  with 
every  prospect  of  being  the  best  ever  held.  On 
Tuesday  night,  however,  shortly  after  12  o'clock, 
the  opera  house  and  the  hotel  where  most  of  the 
teachers  were  stopping,  were  burned  down. 
Our  sessions  were  then  held  in  the  Union 
Church,  and  whilst  the  Institute,  as  a  whole,  did 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  profitable  meeting. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton  :  The  directors  of 
North  Coventry  township  have  built  a  new 
school-house  in  South  Pottstown.  It  is  well 
finished  in  hard  wood,  with  inside  blinds,  and 
ample  slate  blackboard  surface.  Prospect  Hill 
school-house  has  been  repaired  and  painted. 
New  furniture  has  been  placed  in  Montrose 
school.  Very  few  school-rooms  are  now  left  in 
the  county  that  do  not  have  comfortable  seating. 
There  is  a  marked  evidence  of  more  improve- 
ment this  year  in  the  condition  of  the  out- houses 
than  during  any  previous  term.  The  longed- 
for  time  seems  to  be  coming  when  the  moral 
environment  of  the  child  will  properly  supple- 
ment the  moral  instruction  he  receives. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman :  The  school 
at  Kerrmoor,  Ferguson  township,  has  been 
graded,  and  now  occupies  its  new  two-room 
building.  Irvona  borough  has  also  divided  its 
crowded  grammar  and  primary  schools,  and 
will  open  an  additional  school.  Woodward 
township  has  established  a  High  School  with  a 
principal  and  assistant.  These  are  some  of  the 
encouraging  signs  of  progress. 

Columbia — Supt.  Johnston :  There  is  evi- 
dence of  improvement  in  the  schools  visited 
this  month.  Teachers  are  taking  greater  inter- 
est in  the  work,  and  indications  of  more  careful 
professional  reading  are  more  noticeable  than 
last  year.  Last  year  and  at  the  examinations 
this  summer,  special  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of 
professional  reading  and  thinking.  The  re- 
sults are  most  encouraging,  as  seen  both  in  the 
spirit  with  which  they  have  taken  hold  of  the 
matter,  and  in  the  improved  condition  of  the 
schools.  Teachers*  Associations  are  being  or- 
ganized throughout  the  entire  county,  including 
every  district  and  all  teachers.  The  Bloom 
teachers  held  a  successful  meeting  October 
loth.  The  Greenwood,  Pine,  and  Madison 
teachers  are  organizing  for  monthly  meetings 
during  the  year,  and  will  hold  a  Local  Institute 
at  MillvilJe  November  14th.  The  teachers  of 
^Main,  Mifflin,  Beaver,  Centralia  and  Conyng- 
ham  are  also  organizing,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  all  are  guing  at  the  work  in  a  way  that 
must  insure  success.  A  new  school  building 
with  two  rooms  and  well  furnished  has  been 
completed  at  Wilburton,  at  a  cost  of  $2000 ;  also 
one  m  Main  township  at  a  cost  of  |iooo.  They 
are  both  comfortable  and  substantial  houses. 
In  Beaver  all  the  schools  have  been  supplied 


with  charts.  Other  districts  not  yet  visited  are 
making  similar  improvements,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  year  are  encouraging. 

Crawford— Supt.  Wright :  1  have  placed  a 
graded  course  of  study  in  the  following  town- 
ships, which  have  adopted  the  continuous  term  : 
Randolph,  Spring,  West  Fairfield,  Mead  and 
Oil  Creek.  Local  teachers*  meetings  have  been 
organized  and  are  doing  good  work.  The  sen- 
timent in  favor  of  a  continuous  term  is  growing. 

Cumberland — Supt.  Beitzel;  The  School 
Boards  of  North  Middleton  and  Mt.  Holly 
Springs  have  supplied  their  respective  schools 
with  the  American  Book  Co.'s  Universal  Charts. 
We  are  sorry  to  note  the  death  of  Thomas 
Haycock,  a  director  of  the  Mt.  Holly  Springs 
district.  He  was  a  strong  friend  of  the  public 
schools,  and  had  been  at  various  times  identi- 
fied with  other  public  interests  of  that  borough. 

Dauphin— Supt.  McNeal :  In  harmony  wiih 
the  progressive  policy  adopted  a  year  ago  by 
the  directors  of  Lower  Swatara  township,  they 
have  this  year  increased  the  school  term  from 
six  months  to  seven  months,  and  established 
a  teachers'  district  institute,  which  all  the  teach- 
ers are  required  to  attend.  The  district  has  a 
live  board  of  directors  and  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers.  The  directors  of  Lykens  borough 
have  made  considerable  improvement  in  their 
school  property,  in  the  way  of  repairing,  paint- 
ing, laying  walks,  purchasing  additional  appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Fayette — Supt.  Herrington  :  Luzerne,  Perry, 
Franklin,  German  and  Menallen  townships 
have  supplied  their  schools  with  "  Anatomical 
Aids.*'  The  schools  of  Wharton  township  have 
been  furnished  with  "Yaggy's  Geographical 
Study."  These  purchases  are  due  to  the  in- 
creased appropriation.  Uniontown  has  erected 
a  fine  ten-room  addition,  with  a  large  hall  over 
it.  The  separate  colored  schools  formerly 
maintained  in  Uniontown  have  been  closed, 
the  colored  people  refusing  to  patronize  them. 

Forest.— Supt.  Keer ;  A  new  six-room  build- 
ing has  been  completed  at  Marienville,  to  re- 
place the  one  destroyed  by  fire  last  winter.  It 
has  the  best  rooms  in  the  county.  Four  years 
ago,  one  small  room  was  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  the  pupils  in  Marienville,  and  now 
there  are  over  200  enrolled. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder :  Worcester's  Uni- 
versal and  Critical  Dictionary  has  been  adopted 
by  Lurgan  and  Hamilton  townships. 

Greene. — Supt,  lams:  Franklin,  Morris,  Cen- 
ter, and  Wayne  have  done  well  in  the  matter  of 
repairing  school  property.  Hazel  Green  school- 
house  was  burned  down  rather  mysteriously  on 
the  evening  of  Oct,  27.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  build  a  new  one.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred Yaggy's  Charts  and  as  many  Anatomical 
Aids  have  been  bought.  The  Waynesburg 
Board  is  engaged  in  displacing  the  old  black- 
boards with  slate  surface.  Never  have  our  edu- 
cational winds  seemed  balmier,  our  waters 
bluer,  our  skies  brighter. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Hammers  :  The  schools 
generally  give  promise  of  a  most  successful 
term.  The  attendance  thus  far  is  better  than 
for  the  corresponding  time  of  last  year.     A 
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growing  interest  in  educational  affairs  is  mani- 
fest in  every  district. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Hughes  :  Our  schools 
promise  good  results  for  the  coming  year.  The 
directors  in  several  districts  have  made  a  slight 
advance  in  salaries.  We  look  for  quite  an  ad- 
vance next  year. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney:  It  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  report  that  all  the  schools  thus 
far  are  progressing  very  well.  I  have  not  yet 
found  any  evidence  of  dissatisfaction  in  any 
district,  the  teachers  appearing  to  have  the 
hearty  co5peration  of  the  patrons. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  The  "Complete 
Charts"  have  been  placed  in  most  of  the 
schools,  and  very  many  rooms  are  furnished 
with  slate  blackboards.  The  teachers  of  the  two 
Annville  and  Cornwall  districts  hold  monthly 
insiitutes;  those  of  Jackson,  semi-monthly. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Six  school  houses 
were  built  during  the  summer:  Lowhill,  Han- 
over, and  Weisenburg  each  erected  one  single 
room  house;  Salisbury,  a  two-room  house; 
Whitehall,  an  additional  room ;  and  Washington 
partly  rebuilt  one  of  its  comparatively  new 
houses, — poor  contract  work  was  the  cause. 
The  houses  are  all  of  brick,  and  are  model 
buildings.  The  borough  of  Emaus  has  in 
course  of  erection  a  model  school  building, 
which,  however,  may  not  be  ready  for  occu- 
pany  during  the  present  term.  The  meetings  of 
teachers  and  directors  held  in  each  township 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  term  were  well 
attended.  Quite  an  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  school-topics  discussed.  The  County  In- 
stitute was  held  in  AUentown.  All  the  teachers 
but  one  attended,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
directors.  Live  questions  were  discussed.  The 
Institute  was  a  decided  success  in  every  respect. 
We  propose  to  hold  a  series  of  eight  Local  Insti- 
tutes during  the  present  term. 

Luzerne. — Supt  Harrison:  During  October 
I  visited  the  schools  of  Ashley,  Dorranceton, 
Luzerne,  Exeter,  and  some  of  Kingston  town- 
ship. In  Dorranceton  an  additional  school 
had  to  be  opened,  making  three  in  alL  The 
E^wardsville  schools  occupy  their  new  building, 
and  are  in  good  condition.  Luzerne  boro*  has 
an  excellent  corps  of  teachers  and  good  work 
is  being  done. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Hess:  A  credible  entertain- 
ment was  given  by  the  Jackson  schools.  The 
proceeds  were  applied  to  forming  the  nucleus 
of  a  library.  The  school-house  recently  erected 
in  West  Salem  township,  is  very  neat  and  com- 
fortable. All  the  buildings  in  this  township, 
fourteen,  are  substantial  brick  structures,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  find  them  very  scantily  furnished 
with  the  apparatus  so  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupils.  Sec'y  W.  W.  Ray,  of  the 
Greene  township  Board,  accompanied  me  while 
visiting  the  schools  of  that  district,  and  did 
much  to  encourage  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Monroe. — Supt.  Paul :  The  directors  of  Para- 
dise have  placed  in  the  Henry ville  school  a 
supply  of  first-class  patent  furniture.  Our  corps 
of  teachers  is,  we  think,  better  this  year  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  we  look  foir  a  great 
stride  forward   in    the   line  of  advancement. 


Falrview  Academy,  at  Brodheads ville.  under 
the  principalship  of  Prof.  T.  H.  Serfoss,  is  do- 
ing good  work  in  the  line  of  normal  instruction. 

Northumberland.— Supt.  Bloom:  The  in- 
dications are  for  good  work  during  the  year. 
The  equipment  of  our  schools  is  better  than  at 
any  time  in  the  past  Many  are  well  supplied 
with  apparatus.  A  number  of  buildings  have 
been  repaired  and  refurnished.  In  a  number 
of  districts  the  salary  has  been  increased,  at  a 
rate  varying  from  f\.QO  to  $25  per  month. 
Coal  township  recently  erected  a  substantial 
two-room  building.  The  rooms  are  30x40,  and 
furnished  with  patent  desks,  and  slate  black- 
boards. The  building  presents  a  very  attract- 
ive appearance.  Necessary  improvements 
have  been  made  in  several  of  the  Mt.  Carmel 
township  buildings,  also  in  Zerbe  township  and 
Mt.  Carmel  borough.  The  following  branches 
have  been  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the  Mt. 
Carmel  High  School :  Latin,  English  History, 
and  Political  Economy.  In  the  lower  grades. 
Johonnot's  Natural  History  Series  has  been  in- 
troduced for  supplementary  reading.  Recess 
has  been  abandoned  and  calisthenics  intro- 
duced in  its  stead.  Two  large,  convenient,  and 
comfortable  rooms  have  been  added  to  the 
Caketown  building,  Sunbury.  These  rooms  are 
furnished  with  excellent  modem  furniture  and 
slate  blackboards. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker :  Our  County 
Institute  was  the  largest,  most  attentive,  and 
probably  the  most  profitable  in  our  history.  It 
was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  Grammar 
and  High  School  teachers  formed  one  section 
and  met  in  Association  Hall.  Very  satisfactory 
work  was  done  in  both  sections.  We  find  that 
it  costs  more  money  to  maintain  a  divided  Insti- 
tute, but  we  think  it  is  money  well  spent.  The 
Directors'  Association  met  with  the  teachers  on 
Thursday  forenoon.  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  was 
present  and  delivered  a  very  strong  and  accept- 
able address.  His  advice  will  be  heeded.  In 
the  afternoon  the  directors  met  and  discussed 
several  important  questions.  We  look  forward 
to  a  prosperous  school  year.  Souderton,  Lower 
Salford,  Frederick,  Pennsburg,  and  Fagleysville 
have  each  commenced  the  plan  of  furnishing 
free  text-books.  The  remaining  nine  districts 
will  probably  follow  in  the  line  of  progress  next 
year. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies:  Flags  were  presented 
to  the  different  schools  of  Coudersport  by  the  A. 
F.  Jones  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  with  appropriate  exer- 
cises. The  new  brick  building  erected  here  four 
years  ago  has  proved  too  small  for  the  growth 
of  the  town.  The  Board  has  consequently  pur- 
chased a  very  pleasant  residence  and  grounds 
on  Main  St.,  where  two  departments  of  the  school 
are  now  conducted.  Eulalia  has  remodeled  two 
houses,  supplying  each  with  slate  blackboards* 
It  has  also  furnished  each  school  in  the  district 
with  the  revised  Chambers'  Encyclopedia.  Sum- 
mit furnishes  the  same  for  two  of  its  schools. 
Allegany  and  Hector  are  each  building  one  new 
house. 

Sullivan. — Supt.  Black  :  The  Sullivan 
County  Teachers*  Normal  Institute  was  in  ses- 
sion from  August  17  to  September  18.    The  ob- 
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ject  of  the  Institute  was  to  give  the  teachers  of 
the  county  a  practical  drill  in  the  common 
branches  of  study  as  pursued  in  our  schools  and 
in  methods  of  teaching.  The  average  attend- 
ance of  teachers  was  about  sixty. 

Tioga.— Supt.  Raesly:  In  Delmar,  Elk,  and 
Mainesburg  each  two  schools  have  been  graded 
since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  thus 
giving  to  each  of  these  districts  an  additional 
teacher.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  graded 
schools  of  Arnot,  Antrim,  Elkland,  Fall  Brook, 
"Lawrenceville,  Mansfield.  Morris  Run,  and  Wes- 
ficld  opened  in  September  with  new  principals. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord:  Sugar  Creek  and 
•Oakland  townships  have  each  placed  slate 
blackboards  in  all  their  schools  where  repairs 
of  such  character  have  been  needed.  In  my 
visits  this  month  I  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  out-houses,  and  am  glad 
to  report  finding  them,  in  all  but  one  instance, 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  A  good  teacher 
always  has  a  watchful  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty entrusted  to  his  care,  and  so  returns  the 
district  full  value  both  out  of  and  in  the  school 
room  for  any  extra  compensation  he  may  re- 
ceive for  his  services. 

Washington.— Supt.  Tombaugh :  Our  County 
•Institute  this  year  was  conceded  to  be  the  best 
ever  held  in  Washington.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  ever  before.  Our  Opera  House 
holds  1000  people ;  but  at  several  of  the  sessions 
hundreds  of  persons  had  to  be  turned  away  for 
lack  of  room.  We  have  just  introduced  into 
our  schools  a  course  of  study.  A  cloth- bound 
volume  of  the  course  was  placed  in  each 
school ;  and  each  teacher  and  each  director  was 
also  presented  with  a  copy.  It  meets  with  ap- 
proval. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  A  new  school- 
house  has  been  built  at  Equinunk;  also,  a  fine 
two-room  building  at  Newfoundland.  Three 
school  houses  have  been  rebuilt  in  Mt.  Pleasant 
district  during  the  summer.  Anatomical  charts 
have  been  furnished  in  a  large  number  of  town- 
ships. 

Bristol  BoRO. — Supt.  Book :  Schools  opened 
with  the  largest  enrollment  for  five  years,  and 
the  attendance  has  been  correspondingly  large. 
An  additional  department  was  opened  in  the 
Wood  Street  building,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber sixteen. 

Chambersburg.— Supt.  Hockenberry :  At 
the  close  of  our  second  month's  work  we  find 
*thc  general  results  very  satisfactory,  with  prom- 
ising prospects  for  an  increase  in  good  study, 
attendance,  and  deportment.  Nothing  particu- 
larly new  is  developing,  but  we  are  endeavoring 
to  use  the  best  methods  in  teaching  all  the 
branches  of  a  good  English  education,  so  far  as 
time  will  permit.  Teachers  and  pupils  work; 
■we  believe  in  work.  We  play,  too, — at  the  pro- 
per time ;  and  we  believe  in  play. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Hoffman  :  •  Our  schools 
opened  with  the  greatest  number  on  the  rolls 
for  any  one  month  in  the  history  of  this  school 
district.    The  outlook  is  encouraging. 

Hazel  Township.  {Luzerne  County.^ — Supt. 
Jones:  Our  teachers  have  organized  a  Dis- 
trict Institute.    After  a  lengthy  discussion  the 


following  programme  was  adopted  for  future 
Institutes:  Talk  on  Psychology;  Tonic  Sol  Fa 
Music  Drill ;  Drawing ;  Questions  from  an  Edu- 
cational work ;  Remarks  by  the  Superintendent. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  stand- 
ard educational  work,  to  be  studied  by  the 
teachers  and  recited  at  the  Institute.  As  the 
young  teachers  do  not  generally  take  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  discussions,  they  will  thus 
be  required  to  prepare  for  the  meetings;  and  all 
the  teachers  will  read  and  learn  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  in  education  and  teaching.  The 
directors  have  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  hall, 
thereby  showing  their  appreciation  of  our  last 
year's  Institute.  The  number  of  children  at- 
tending the  schools  at  Beaver  Brook  is  steadily 
increasing,  so  that  it  has  become  necessary  for 
the  Board  to  provide  an  additional  room  and 
open  another  school. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Shimmell ;  When  our 
school  buildings  were  put  up  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  thought  that  children 
under  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  were  too  young 
to  write  with  pen  and  ink;  accordingly  the 
desks  of  the  pnmary  rooms  were  not  supplied 
with  ink-wells.  Having  learned  from  observa- 
tion that  this  was  a  mistake,  we  have  lately 
supplied  the  deficiency  in  all  the  rooms  save 
those  of  the  first-year  pupils.  Within  the  last 
month  nearly  all  the  school- rooms  of  the  bor- 
ough have  been  beautified,  and  the  sanatory 
conditions  improved  by  filling  the  windows  with 
all  sorts  of  plants.  Many  of  our  people  make 
the  school-rooms  a  winter  repository  for  such  of 
their  plants  as  they  cannot  find  room  for  at 
home. 

Lower  Merion  Township  {Montgomery 
Co). — Supt.  Robb:  There  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  Ashland  school.  Heaters 
were  placed  in  the  basement,  and  the  building 
so  arranged  as  to  give  room  for  three  teachers. 
Now  the  township  has  only  one  school  of  more 
than  fifty  pupils  to  a  teacher.  Quite  a  number 
of  our  teachers  are  taking  the  course  in  the 
University  Extension  Lectures  at  Bryn  Mawr. 

New  Brighton.— Supt.  Richey:  Teachers, 
parents,  and  School  Board  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  improve  the  schools.  The  good  feel- 
mg  between  teachers  and  families  has  been  so 
marked  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  awaken 
comment  from  some  of  the  friends  of  education. 
We  believe  that  our  schools  are  much  in  ad- 
vance of  last  year's  status,  and  we  are  still  work- 
ing along  the  lines  that  "  we  can  make  haste  by 
losing  time  ;**  in  other  words — do,  what  we  do, 
well. 

Newport  Township  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt. 
Dewey :  Teachers  and  Directors  take  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  schc  ols.  The  di- 
rectors made  fourteen  visits,  and  other  citizens 
fifty- nine,  during  the  month.  The  pupils  were 
encouraged  to  plant  trees  at  home  on  Arbor 
Day.    As  a  result  forty-one  were  planted. 

Plymouth  Township. — Supt.  Gildea :  Seven 
night  schools  are  in  operation,  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  is  much  larger  and 
more  regular  than  usual,  the  Board  has  decided 
to  open  another.  In  consequence  of  the  free 
text-books,  the  attendance  at  both  night  and 
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day  schools  and  the  progress  thus  far  made  are 
very  encouraging  as  compared  with  previous 
years. 

Shamokin.— Supt.  Harpel:  Another  new 
school  was  opened  during  the  month  to  relieve 
the  over-crowded  condition  of  some  of  our  pri- 
maries. All  of  our  teachers  have  organized 
"  Reading  Circles'*  in  their  several  buildings, 
and  have  selected  some  of  the  best  educational, 
literary,  and  scientific  magazines  and  journals 
of  the  day.  Our  Board  is  improving  the  new 
school  properties  by  laying  good  flagstone 
pavements,  and  placing  an  iron  fence  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  schools. 

ScKANTON. — Supt.  Phillips :  We  have  opened 
a  training  school  for  teachers,  with  Miss  Laura 
L.  Boice  in  charge.  All  graduates  of  the  High 
School  will  be  admitted.  There  is  at  present 
an  attendance  of  twenty- five.  School  buildings 
No.  14  and  No.  35  were  opened  in  September. 
One  accommodates  650  pupils,  the  other  400. 

Steelton.— Supt.  McGinnes :  Two  new  pri- 
mary schools  were  established  at  the  beginnmg 
of  the  term — making  a  total  of  30  schools,  31 
teichers,  and  1414  pupils.  During  vacation 
nuch  necessary  repairing  was  done  by  the 
iioard,  in  the  way  of  erecting  retaining  walls, 
repainting,  calcimining,  etc.  As  a  result  all  our 
rooms  and  buildings  are  in  good  condition. 
Early  in  the  month  the  fourth  published  trien- 
nial report  of  the  schools  was  issued.  It  con- 
tains the  statistics  for  the  three  years;  the  Su- 
perintendent's report  to  the  Board  ;  the  Board's 


report  to  the  citizensf  of  the  borough ;  the  course 
of  studies ;  and  the  general  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools.  Reading  and  ob- 
servation are  two  of  the  means  resorted  to  by 
our  directors  and  teachers  to  make  their  work 
efficient.  In  connection  with  the  Penna.  School 
Journal,  which  is  read  by  every  member  of  the 
School  Board,  "  The  American  School  Board 
Journal"  is  now  taken  regularly  and  read  with 
much  interest.  The  plan  of  systematic  visita- 
tion instituted  two  years  ago  is  being  followed 
again  this  term.  By  this  means  every  Director 
is  made  familiar  with  the  general  character  'of 
the  work  of  each  teacher.  No  better  means  of 
displaying  interest  can  be  devised,  neither  can 
there  be  a  more  satisfactory  method  of  obtain- 
ing data  for  intelligent  action  than  that  afforded 
by  personal  observation.  The  teachers,  as  a 
rule,  are  doing  more  thoughtful  reading  in  the 
line  of  their  work  than  in  any  previous  year. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  day  for 
teachers'  visitation,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  was  granted.  This  will  afford 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of  teachers  of  the 
same  grade,  and  also  that  done  in  the  contig- 
uous grades. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones:  The  School 
Board  purchased  Historical  Charts  for  the  use 
grammar  grades.  The  local  course  of  Univer- 
sity Extension  Lectures  was  attended  by  nearly 
all  the  teachers.  Prof.  Albert  Symth,  of  the 
Boys'  Central  High  School,  taught  American 
Literature. 


Literary  Department. 


FROM  time  to  time  during  the  last  few  years 
we  have  recorded  the  publication  of  "  final 
editions  "  of  the  complete  works  of  our  greatest 
American  writers;  Hawthorne  and  Emerson 
came  first,  then  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell ; 
and  now  there  is  about  to  be  added  to  them  a 
*'New  Riverside  Edition"  ofthe  works  of  the  last 
remaining  one  of  our  literary  giants,  and  the  most 
genial  giant  of  them  all.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  are  publishing  in  a  uniform  edition  of 
thirteen  crown  octavo  volumes  all  the  writings, 
prose  and  poetical,  that  he  wishes  to  have  pre- 
served, and  as  arranged,  revised,  annotated  and 
edited  by  himself.  This  will  be  the  form  in 
which  he  will  go  down  to  posterity.  And  a 
most  appropriate,* elegant,  and  chastely  beauti- 
ful form  it  is,  being  uniform  with  the  Riverside 
Editions  of  the  other  great  poets  mentioned,  in 
everything  except  the  binding.  The  first  four 
volumes  are  just  out,  beautiful  specimens  of 
book-making,  consisting  of  the  ever  popular 
and  ever  charming  Breakfast  Table  series,  the 
Autocrat,  the  Professor,  and  the  Poet,  and  his 
latest  volume  of  essays,  **  Over  the  Teacups." 
These  are  to  be  followed  immediately  by  six 
other  volumes  containing  the  rest  of  his  prose 
writings,  "  Elsie  Venner,*'  "  The  Guardian 
Angel,"  "  Pages  from  an  Old  Volume  of  Life," 
•'  Medical  Essays,"  "A  Mortal  Antipathy,"  and 


•*  Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe."  Three  vol- 
umes more  will  contain  all  his  poetry.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Holmes  m  the  volumes 
before  us,  one  in  "  The  Autocrat "  as  he  looked 
at  the  age  of  forty,  another  in  *'  Over  the  Tea- 
cups" taken  only  a  few  years  ago.  Several 
more  portraits  are  to  be  given  in  the  volumes 
yet  to  come.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  these  books.  They  are  as 
good  and  as  handsome  as  the  Riverside  Press 
can  make  them,  which  is  the  same  as  saying^ 
that  they  are  as  handsome  and  good  as  can  be 
produced  in  America,  or  in  any  other  country 
at  such  a  price  :  ^1.50  per  volume.  Of  course 
no  other  edition  will  content  the  lover  of 
Holmes,  none  other  can  content  the  enthusiastic 
student  of  literature. 

Another  volume  has  just  come  from  the 
same  artistic  press,  which  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  entitled  **  Abraham  Lincoln^  an  Es- 
say,''  by  Carl  Schurz  {Price,  |i.oo).  It  has  only 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  pages,  but  has  a 
value  and  importance  altogether  disproportion- 
ate to  its  size.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction, even  for  so  philosophical  a  statesman, 
eloquent  an  orator,  and  brilliant  a  writer,  as  is 
its  distinguished  author.  Originally  it  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  which  so  much  of 
the  best  in  American  literature  first  appears,  as 
a  review  of  Nicolay  and  Hay's  Life  of  Lincoln. 
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But  so  striking  were  its  merits  as  a  summary 
and  estimate  of  Lincoln's  character  and  career, 
that  its  republication  in  book  form  was  at  once 
demanded  on  all  sides.  Small  as  is  the  work, 
we  believe  it  is  worth  more  than  all  else  that 
has  yet  been  written  to  give  us  a  thoroughly 
(rue  idea  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  his  singular  per- 
sonality and  his  place  and  significance  in  his- 
tory. It  seems  like  a'  voice  from  the  future.  It 
is  a  book  worth  studying,  and  worth  getting  our 
older  boys  and  girls  to  study;  a  book  to  have  in 
our  school  libraries  by  all  means. 

Similarly  would  we  recommend  as  a  work 
of  wholesome  interest,  instruction  and  inspira- 
tion, for  the  young  as  for  the  old,  the  Ufe  and 
Letters  of  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  by  Prof.  A. 
S.  Hardy  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Price, 
^2.00).  Japan  and  Japanese  affairs  were  never 
studied  with  more  interest  than  now.  Its  de- 
velopment is  almost  miraculous.  And  how 
large  and  important  a  factor  one  able,  earnest, 
devoted  man  can  be  in  a  nation's  life  and 
growth  was  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in 
the  history  of  the  great  and  noble  Japanese 
whose  letters  and  journals  are  in  this  book 
made  to  tell  his  story  so  unaffectedly,  often  so 
pathetically,  from  the  time  he  ran  away  from 
his  Japanese  home,  was  taken  charge  of  by 
Prof.  Alpheus  Hardy,  given  an  education,  then 
returned  to  his  native  land,  preached  the  gos- 
pel by  word  and  deed,  founded  a  great  univer- 
sity, and  finally  died  last  year,  after  having 
done  more  for  Japan  than  often  falls  to  the  lot 
of  any  man  to  do  for  any  people.  The  hfe  of 
such  a  man  is  an  inspiration.  It  is  healthy  to 
read  it,  and,  as  told  by  Prof.  Hardy,  pleasing 
and  entertaining  as  well. 

Unless  we  are  mistaken,  all  but  one  or  two  of 
the  piquant,  crisp,  graceful,  original  essays  in 
Agnes  Repplier's  Points  of  View  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  Price,  IP  1.2 5),  first  appeared  in 
The  Atlantic^  as  the  charming  contents  of  hei 
"Books  and  Men,"  noticed  by  us  sometime 
ago,  had  also  done.  Miss  Repplier  is  unlike 
any  other  literary  essayist  known  to  us.  F\ill 
of  literary  grace  and  skill,  she  is  thoroughly  un- 
conventional ;  looks  at  things  from  her  own  point 
of  view,  which  is  nearly  always  different  from 
the  usual  one ;  and  says  things  in  a  way  some- 
times aggravating,  always  suggestive,  and  never 
otherwise  than  charmingly.  She  is  full  of  out- 
of-the-way  facts,  sparkling  humor,  and  good 
sense.  This  volume  in  its  dainty  binding  con- 
tains nine  of  her  brightest  essays,  with  such 
characteristic  titles  as  these :  "  Books  that 
Have  Hindered  Me,**  "  Fiction  in  the  Pulpit," 
Pleasure;  a  Heresy,"  "Esoteric  Economy," 
and  others. 

The  same  publishers  have  recently  also  is- 
sued a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
value  to  teachers,  or  rather  two  books  in  one, 
for  Conduct  as  a  Fine  Art  (Price,  $1.50),  con- 
sists of  "  The  Laws  of  Daily  Conduct,  by  N.  P, 
Gilman,  and  "  Character  Building  :  A  Master's 
Talk  with  His  Pupils,"  by  the  Rev.  Edw.  P. 
Jackson.  The  two  books  were  written  quite  in- 
dependently in  response  to  the  offer  of  a  prize 
of  ^1000  "  for  the  best  manual  to  aid  teachers 
in  our  public  schools  to  thoroughly  instruct  chil- 


dren in  morals  without  inculcating  religious 
doctrine."  The  prize  was  equally  divided  be- 
teen  them.  The  two  are  complementary  and 
really  constitute  one  work,  of  which  the  former 
teaches  what  to  say  about  morals,  and  the  lat- 
ter how  to  say  it.  The  volume  appears  to  us  t» 
meet  a  felt  want,  and  to  be  an  invaluable  aid  to 
teachers  as  "an  earnest  attempt  to  perform 
what  seems  to  be  the  much  needed  service  of 
clearing  the  mind  of  the  common  school 
teacher  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  moral 
training  which  may  advisably  be  given  in  the 
schoolroom."  We  heartily  recommend  it  to 
our  teachers. 

The  fourth  volume  in  the  "  Riverside  Science 
Series  "  has  also  just  appeared  under  the  title 
Geodesy,  by  J.  Howard  Gore  (Price,  $1.25).  It 
is  not  a  text- book,  but  meant  for  teachers  and 
scholars*  libraries,  giving  a  historical  sketch  of 
geodetic  science  and  work  from  the  earliest 
times  up  to  the  latest  results.  It  is  an  exceed- 
ingly interesting  little  volume,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
which  is  second  to  none  for  thoroughness  and 
reliability  coupled  with  clearness  and  succinct- 
ness, the  latest  results  in  brief  and  popular 
form. 

Has  your  school  been  supplied  with  a  "  New 
Webster,"  as  the  International  Dictionary  is 
popularly  called  ?  No  one  who  has  not  care- 
fully examined  this  great  work,  on  which  about 
100  scholars  under  Dr.  Noah  Porter  have  been 
at  work  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  which  cost 
1^300.000  to  prepare  and  publish,  can  form  any 
true  idea  of  its  vast  improvement  over  all  for- 
mer editions.  Thev  all  seem,  and  are.  anti- 
quated beside  it.  To  mention  only  the  most 
imp«iftant  of  its  improvements  would  take  too 
much  of  our  space.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  since 
we  have  it  we  feel  that  we  could  not  do  without 
it.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  one  oftener  con- 
sulted than  any  other.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  in  all  our  schools. 

There  have  been  some  very  handsome  "  holi- 
day books"  published  this  season.  But  for 
really  artistic  merit,  coupled  with  reasonable 
price,  we  have  seen  nothing  more  satisfactory 
than  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co*s.  exquisite  edi- 
tion of  Holmes'  ever  charmingr  One  Hoss  Shay 
with  its  Companion  Poems  (Price.  $1.50),  and 
Mr.  Whittier's  delightful  'M  Winter  Idyr 
(Price,  $1.50).  For  a  friend  who  can  appre- 
ciate a  truly  beautiful  book,  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, rather  than  a  merely  costly  or  elabo- 
rately ornate  one.  either  of  these  chastely  ele- 
gant little  volumes  would  be  a  most  appropriate 
and  acceptable  Christmas  gift.  The  "  Com- 
panion Poems"  of  the  famous  "One  Hoss 
Shay,"  are,  of  course.  "  How  the  Old  Horse 
won  the  Bet,"  and  "  The  Broom  Stick  Train." 
They  are  bound  together  in  a  buckskin  covered 
volume  of  novel  yet  exquisite  design ;  printed 
on  superfine  paper;  and  illustrated  profusely 
from  original  designs  by  Howard  Pyle.  Mr. 
Whittier's  lovely  "Idyl,"  perhaps  the  most 
perfect  of  all  his  poems,  is  bound  in  snowy 
white  with  side- title  stamped  in  icy  blue,  and 
illustrated  with  some  of  the  most  perfect  little 
gems   in   photogravure  we  have   ever   seen. 
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The  two  volumes  arc  as  totally  different  in  their 
outward  appearance  as  in  their  contents.  Each 
is  a  work  of  art,  of  the  publisher*s  art  as  well  as 
the  poet's.  Spirit  and  form,  contents  and  cover, 
are  poetical.  We  have  ere  now  spoken  of  Mrs. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  dainty  little  books  for 
children  as  among  the  very  best  of  their  kind 
in  our  literature,  indeed  they  are  almost  unique 
in  our  American  literature.  And  for  Christmas 
gifts  to  the  young  they  are  without  a  superior, 
pure  and  wholesome  in  tone,  winning  in  their 
spirit  and  manner,  and  daintily  illustrated  and 
bound.  Timothys  Quest,  The  Story  of  Patsy, 
The  Birds*  Christmas  Carol,  and  the  others 
(price  50  cents  each),  are  altogether  models  of 
tneir  kind ;  books,  too,  that  will  captivate  every 
child  that  reads  them,  as  they  have  captivated 
thousands  of  "grown-up  folks.**  In  point  of 
timeliness  probably  Justin  Winsor*s  splendid 
volume  on  Christopher  Columbus,  and  How  he 
Received  and  Imparted  the  Spirit  of  Discovery, 
probably  bears  the  palm  and  will  secure  large 
popularity  as  a  Christmas  gift  book,  especially 
for  thoughtful,  student  readers  (price  $4.00.) 
Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is  a  work  whose 
solid  merits  and  enduring  value  as  an  original 
contribution  to  historical  literature  demand  for 
it  a  place  in  every  historical  library,  and 
should  find  it  a  place  oh  every  intelligent 
American's  book  shelves.  Nowhere  else  have 
we  as  accurate,  full  and  interesting  an  account, 
from  as  thoroughly  reliable  an  authority,  not 
only  of  all  that  is  known  of  Columbus  himself, 
but  also  of  the  state  of  geographical  knowledge 
in  his  time,  and  of  the  causes  that  induced  him 
to  go  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  that  gave 
America  to  the  world.  The  portraits,  old  jj^ps, 
and  reproductions  of  old  MSS  and  cuts,  suV  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  invaluable  to  the 
student ;  while  the  beautiful  mechanical  make- 
up of  the  book  makes  it  as  ornamental  a  vol- 
ume as  it  is  useful  and  valuable.  For  lighter 
reading,  and  in  a  form  not  unsuitable  for  gift 
purposes  at  this  season,  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend Mrs.  Austin's  latest  historical  tale,  Betty 
Alden  (price  $1.25),  which  chronologically  fol- 
lows her  equally  enjoyable  **Standish  of 
Standish.**  Betty  is  the  dau|^hter  of  John 
Alden  and  Priscilla,  and  there  is  more  history 
than  fiction  in  the  volume,  which  is  not  less  in- 
tensely interesting  on  that  account.  Similarly 
can  Huckleberries  from  New  England  Hills 
(price  $1.25)  be  recommended,  a  collection  of 
Rose  Terry  Cooke's  "  latest  and  best"  short 
stories  of  Ne  v  England  life.  All  the  above  are 
books  of  real  literary  merit,  and  of  enduring 
value,  which  should  make  them  all  the  more 
desirable  as  books  for  Christmas  presents,  and 
does  make  them  the  superiors  in  this  respect  to 
not  a  few  of  the  more  pretentious  and  costly 
*•  Christmas  publications"  now  in  the  market. 
The  Complete  Phonographer  and  Reporter's 

Guide.     By  James   Munson.     Revised  Edition. 

New  York  :   Harper  &*  Brothers,  Pp.  241.  Price, 

The  Complete  Phonographer,  an  exposition  of  the 
mew  system  of  Practical  Ponography,  is  rapidly  win- 
ning its  way  into  popular  favor.  Its  author  is  a 
vrecognized  authority  in  the  field  of  short-hand,  and 


the  book,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience,  meets 
every  want  of  the  learner.  An  abundance  of  reading 
exercises  and  particular  directions  to  be  observed  in 
reporting  add  greatly  to  its  utility;  and  the  careful 
analysis  of  the  subject  in  all  its  departments  leaves 
nothing  to  he  desired.  Phonography  with  type  writ 
ing  is  fast  coming  to  be  a  desirable  calling,  and  to 
those  preparing  to  follow  it  no  better  book  could  be 
recommended,  ^hile  School  Boards  wishing,  in  this 
direction,  to  recognize  the  changes  demanded  by 
modem  life,  will  Hnd  this  work  an  excellent  manual 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  Not  the  least 
of  its  merits  is  the  conciseness  of  treatment,  and  the 
general  excellence  of  its  make-up — print,  binding  and 
paper  being  all  of  them  excellent. 
Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  :  First  Steps  in  Gear- 
raphy.  By  Alexander  E.  Frye,  LL.  B.,  Hyde 
Park.  Mais:  Bay  Slate  Publishing  Co.  i2mo, 
pp.iig^  Illustrated.  Price,  ^S  cents. 
The  author  of  this  atttraciivc  liule  volume  is  well 
known  in  our  State,  both  through  his  popular  Insti- 
tute instruction  in  sand-modelling  and  geography, 
and  by  his  valuable  book  on  •*  The  Child  and  Na- 
ture." The  volume  before  us  makes  a  new  de- 
parture in  primary  geography  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Its  subject  matter  is  new,  not  limited  to  the 
study  of  mere  forms  of  land  and  water,  but  of  the  re. 
lation  of  these  forms  to  the  forces  and  factors  work- 
ing on  the  earth.  Its  style  is  new  (or  a  work  of  the 
kind,  bright,  entertaining,  charming  in  its  clearness 
and  naturalness.  This  together  with  the  excellent 
mechanical  make-up  of  the  book,  paper,  type,  bind- 
ing and  illustrations,  should  not  only  make  it  a  popu- 
lar favorite  among  teachers  and  pupils,  but  should 
make  geography  itself  a  favorite  study.  It  will  be 
almost  a  revelation  and  certainly  an  immense  help  to 
primary  teachers. 

Elements  of  Civil  Government.    By  Alex,  I . 

Peterman.    New     York:     American    Book    Co. 

ismo,    pp.  224. 

Here  we  have  another  attempt  at  a  text- book  on 
Civics;  and  a  not  unsuccessful  one.  The  book  is 
sufficiently  full,  simple,  clear  and  logical,  and  spe- 
cially adapted  "  for  use  in  public  schools,  high 
schools,  and  normal  schools,  and  a  manual  of  refer 
ence  for  teachers."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  treating  the  subject  concretely,  the  second  ab- 
stractly. It  starts  with  the  government  of  the  family, 
thence  proceeding  to  the  study  of  the  school  dis- 
trict, township,  etc.  We  welcome  every  effort  to 
make  the  study  of  civics  a  practical  and  attractive 
one  in  our  schools;  and  this  volume  will  certainly 
help  to  do  this. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    By  Seth   T.  Stew- 
art, A.  B.     New    York:    American   Book   Co. 
i2mo.    pp.  406.     Price,  $1.12. 
This  book  is  well-made,  and  has  some  advantages 
over  many  other  text-books  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  arrangement   of  its   matter.     Otherwise  it  does 
not  differ  materially  from  them.     It  is  a  good  book 
for  the  class-room. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.    For  Secondary  Schools, 
High  Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Nor- 
mal Schools.     By  John  H.  French,  LL.  D.     New 
York:     Harper  ^  Bros.     8vo.    Pp.  498. 
A  very  thorough  and  complete  work,  embracing 
the  whole  science  of  Arithmetic,  and  the  result  of 
the   life-long  study  and   work  of  the   distinguished 
mathematician,  who  completed  it  only  a  few  days 
before  his  death.     We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  teachers. 
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The  surroundings  of  the  gchool-room  are  also  ex- 
ceedingly favorable  to  real  progress.  The  association 
of  numbers  and  the  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  ex- 
cited by  class  practice,  these  afford  a  powerful  stimulus, 
and  give  the  teacher  an  advantage  which  individual 
tuition  can  never  acquire.  The  error  of  postponement 
to  a  later  period  may  be  readily  shown.  The  organs 
which  produce  tone  have  lost  their  elasticity,  the  ear 
lacks  the  marvellous  delicacy  of  early  cliildhood,  the 
voice  is  no  longer  flexible.     The  mind,  accustomed 


to  other  pursuits,  is  now  unfitted  to  acquire  what  to 
infancy  was  intuitive,  to  childhood  appropriate,  but 
the  aptitude  for  which  has  been  impaired,  if  not  lost, 
by  neglect.  Garcia,  the  most  celebrated  singing  mas- 
ter of  modem  times,  declares,  "1  can  accomplish 
far  more  before  the  twelfth  year  than  ever  afterward." 
Dr.  Mainzer  says  that  the  earliest  age — that  of  six  or 
seven  years — is  the  most  appropriate  for  learning  to 
sing,  and  that  those  who  have  not  learned  the  ele- 
ments of  vocal  music   before  the  tepth  or  twelfth 


THE  TEMPEST, 

Moderato  eon  esprtu. 


Nathan  Barksr. 


"We  were  crowded  in   the   cab- in.     Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep;  It     was  midnight  on  the 
So  we  gathered  there  in    silence.    For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath.  While  the  angry  waves  were 
But   his  lit- tie  (laughter  whispered,  As  she  took  his     i  -  cy  hand,  "Isn^t     God  up-  on  the 
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waters,      And  a     storm      was    on    the  deep;    'Tis  a      fearful  thing  in     winter.      To    be 
rolling.      And  the   break-  ers  talked  of  death;    And  as   thus  we  sat     in   darkness,    Each  one 
ocean,      Just  the   same      as      on    the  land?"  Then  he  kissed  the  lit -tie    maiden,     And  we 


shattered   by      the   blast.      And  to  hear  the  rattling    trumpet  thunder,"  Cut    a  •  way        the 

bu-sy      in      his  prayers, "  We  are  lost !"  the  Captain  shouted.  As    he  staggered  down      the 

spoke  in     bet-  ter  cheer, —  And  we  anchored  safe  in     har-bor,When  the  mom  was  shin  -  ing 
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mast!"  And  to  hear  the  rattling  trum-j^et  .thun  -  der,"Cut  a-  way 
stairs,  **We  are  lost!"  the  Captain  shout -ed,  As  he  sta^ered  down 
clear,        And   we     anchored   safe   in      har  -  bor.  When  the  morn  was   shin 


the  mast." 
the  stairs, 
ing    clear. 
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year  have  lost  the  most  favorable  period  of  their 
lives, — a  loss  which  nothing  but  zeal,  perseverence, 
and  special  musical  talent  can  redeem.  ITiroughout 
life,  the  difference  between  a  musician  from  infancy 
and  one  from  mature  age  will  be  visible  at  a  glance. 
The  latter  may  possess  musical  knowledge  and  taste  ; 
the  former  will  possess  both,  with  deep  musical  feel- 
ing, more  power,  and  greater  certainty  of  Judgment. 
With  children,  the  teacher  has  a  power  of  creation;' 
with  adults,  he  is  dependent  on  circumstances.    In 


one  case,  he  educates ;  in  the  other,  he  has  to  mend 
the  defects  of  education.  Usually,  with  the  best 
efforts  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  only  respectable 
mediocrity  can  be  attained.  The  postponement  of 
musical  instruction  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for 
.  the  superficiality  in  music  which  so  generally  prevails, 
and  for  the  toleration  of  musical  charlatans,  novices 
in  musical  science,  patronized  and  admired  by  the 
multitudes  who  prefer  novelty  and  brilliancy  to  a 
substantial  and  comprehensive  culture. — JE.  Tourjee. 


A  veritable  Cyclopedia  t>f  the  great  Christian  hoUAay. -^Boslon  Beacon. 
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Nearly  Three  Hundred  Christmas  Songs,  Hymns,  and  Carols.    With  Selections  from  BEECHER, 
Wallace,  auerbach,  Abbott,  Warren,  and  dickens,   illustrations  by  Raphael, 

MURILLO,    BOUGUEREAU,    HOFAVANN,    DEFREGGER,    STORY,   SHEPHJERD, 

DARLEY,  MEADE,  NAST,  and  others.     Selected  by  J.  P.  McCaskey, 

Compiler  of  the  "Franklin  Square  Song  Collection." 

Pp.  320.     Royal  Octavo,  Cloth,  $2.50. 

A  luxurious  book  and  a  beautiful  one  is  Christinas  in  Song.  Sketch  and  Story,  a  collection  of  musical,  poetical 
and  prose  selections  appropriate  to  the  happy  Christmas  time,  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  ihe  compiler  of 
the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.  The  title-page  is  ample  guarantee  of  the  merit  of  the  work.  The  songi 
are  so  intimately  related  in  the  minds  of  all  Christian  people  with  the  holy  festal  time  for  which  they  are  compiled, 
that  the  mention  of  their  titles  will  recall  the  season  to  one's  mental  vision.  Here  are  such  undying  favonies  as 
••  Adeste,  Fideles,"  "God  Rest  Ye,  Merry  Gentlemen."  "Carol,  Carol,  Christians.  "  "  Hark,  the  Herald  Angels.* 
"Three  Kings  of  Orient,"  and  a  glorious  company  of  other  melodies  of  the  olden  and  liie  newer  time,  with  fit 
illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters — Murillo,  Raphael,  Bouguereau,  and  other  famous  artists.  'Hie  work 
will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  permanent  features  of  the  celebration  of  Christmas. — N.  Y.  Book  Buyer, 

Directly  in  line  with  this  elevating  work  that  is  being  done  among  us  is  the  quiet,  unostentatious  work  that  for 
some  years  has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  McCaskey.  I  don't  mean  now  his  professional  work  as  principal  of  our 
Boys'  High  School  of  Lancaster,  though  that  too  is  of  incalculable  value — the  work  of  making  men  of  our  boys, 
of  planting  in  their  characters  the  essential  principles  of  true  manhood.  But  what  I  specially  refer  to  is  the  vrork 
he  is  doing  to  elevate  the  popular  musical  taste  by  his  series  of  "  Franklin  Square  Song  Collections,"  in  which  he 
is  gathering  together  and  preserving,  and  making  the  whole  country  familiar  with  the  really  good  popular  songs 
and  hymns,  old  and  new,  after  be  has  carefully  and  conscientiously  winnowed  them,  rejecting  the  chafT.  and  per> 
petuating  that  which  is  pure,  wholesome  and  sweet.  In  this  alone  he  is  quietly  doing  a  work  deservmg  the 
thanks  of  all  good  citizens  and  of  every  lover  of  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful.  Witliin  the  las»  few  weeks, 
however,  he  has  enlarged  his  work  and  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness  in  this  direction,  by  the  publication  of  wliat  is 
probably  the  most  handsome  and  attractive  book  ever  put  forth  by  a  local  author  or  compiler.  I  refer  to  Christ- 
mas in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story,  just  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York,  and  to  be  had.  I  suppose,  at 
any  of  our  bookstores.  If  you  have  not  yet  seen  it.  by  all  means  go  and  look  at  it.  It  is  really  a  thing  of  beauty, 
a  Urge  quarto  of  320  pages,  sumptuously  bound  in  crimson,  with  gilt  back  and  side-title  and  ornamentation ;  a 
book  admirably  adapted  for  a  Christmas  gift,  and  sure  to  be  appreciated  by  every  one  with  intelligence  and  taste 
enough  to  enjoy  fine  pictures,  good  music,  and  the  best  of  Christmas  literature.  In  fact  I  cannot  now  think  of 
anything  better  suited  for  a  Christmas  present  than  just  this  rich  and  elegant  volume  of  our  esteemed  townsman. 
Let  me  try  to  tell  you  what  Christmas  in  Son^,  Sketch  and  Story  contains.  First  of  all,  "  in  Song/'  tt  gives  the 
words  and  music  of  nearly  three  hundred  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols,  selected  Irom — well,  trora  almost 
everywhere,  for  Dr.  McCaskey  has  been  gathering  this  part  of  the  work  for  many  years,  and  has  succeeded  in 
getting  together  almost  everything  worth  having,  I  should  say,  in  the  matter  of  Christmas  music.  Nearly  all  the 
old  songs  and  carols  our  grandmothers  used  to  sing  are  here ;  we  recognize  them  as  echoes,  tender  and  sweet, 
wafted  down  to  us  from  that  past,  "when  Christmas  was  Christmas,"  when  holly  and  evergreen,  wax  tapers  and 
joyous  carol,  meant  to  children — ^ah,  me  I  how  much  they  did  mean  i  Here  we  have  them  again,  those  old  songs. 
And  in  their  notes  we  recognize  the  tones  of  many  a  dear  voice  we  shall  ne'er  hear  again  as  of  yore  until  we 
gather  around  the  great  tree  of  life  above,  where  angel  choirs  their  alleluias  sing,  and  where  the  Lamb  is  the 
light  thereof  for  aye.  A  precious  collection  it  is,  indeed,  of  old  and  new.  Where  can  another  such  gamer  be 
found,  so  rare,  so  choice,  and  so  full?  There  are  twenty-two  full-page  illustrations,  selected  with  fine  artistic 
taste,  which  range  all  the  way  from  Raphael  and  Murillo  to  Nast  and  Gibson.  All  are  on  Christmas  subjects; 
nearly  all  are  reproduced  from  works  of  art  that  are  immortal.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  "  Sketch  and 
Story"  in  the  book  we  come  to  what,  I  think,  is  to  us  all  a  new  revelation  of  Dr.  McCaskey 's  versatility;  we  are 
almost  surprised  at  the  faultlessness  of  literary  taste  and  judgment  displayed.  We  knew  him  to  be  a  musical 
critic.  We  were  familiar  with  his  artistic  sense.  But  we  were  scarcely  prepared  to  find  him  possessed  of  an 
equally  consummate  taste  and  discriminating  judgment  in  the  very  difficult  field  of  literary  selection.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  of  the  seven  long  selections  from  the  great  mass  of  extant  Christmas  literature  which  he  gives  in  this 
volume,  that  no  seven  better  selections  could  have  been  made.  They  are  the  very  cream  of  the  cream  of  our  lit- 
erature on  that  subject,  taking  contents,  purpose,  and  form  into  consideration,  lo  have  these  seven  crown  jewels 
brought  together  into  one  diadem  is  alone  worth  more  than  is  asked  for  the  entire  work,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rich  setting,  musical  and  pictorial,  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  Why,  I  would  gladly  have  given  the  $a.50 
for  the  one  selection,  **  Christmasse  of  Olde,"  by  Dr.  N.  B.  Warren.  It  gives  me  just  what  I  have  been  looking 
for  this  many  a  day,  a  full  and  authentic  history  of  the  various  observances  of  Christmas  from  the  earliest  up  to 
modern  times.  The  other  selections  are  the  following.  I'll  give  the  titles;  read  the  selections  and  see  wheibef 
my  high  estimate  of  their  value  is  any  too  high :  "  The  Overture  of  Angels,"  from  Beecher's  Life  of  Christ ,  •*  The 
Story  of  the  Star,"  from  Ben  Hur;  "  The  Land  and  the  Child,"  from  Lyman  Abbott's  Lile  of  Christ;  "Gellert's 
Last  Christmas,"  translated  from  Auerbach ;  and  Dickens'  "  Christmas  Carol,"  and  "  A  Christmas  Tree."  And 
now,  to  close  with,  let  me  read  to  you  a  part  of  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe's  poem  "  l*he  Charmer,"  which  Dr.  McCaskey 
gives  as  a  kind  of  introduction  to  his  delightfiil  Christmas  book.  Perhaps  you  have  read  it  before;  if  so  you'll  be 
glad  to  read  it  again. — Dr.  y.  Max  Hark,  Christian  Culture  for  December,  i8go. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  exquisite  books  for  the  holiday  season  has  just  been  issued  by  Harper  &  Brotben, 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  of  Christmas  in  Song,  Sketch  and  Story.  It  is  a  sumptuous  quarto  of  390  pages, 
elegantly  bound,  containing  nearly  300  Christmas  songs,  hymns  and  carols  set  to  music,  with  selections  from 
Beecher,  Wallace,  Auerbach,  Abbott,  Warren,  and  Dickens,  illustrated  by  Raphael,  Murillo,  Hofmann,  Nast.  and 
others.  The  selections  display  much  good  taste  and  good  Judgment.  It  is  par  excellEiNCE  the  volume  for 
the  Christmas  season,  and  will  no  doubt  be  among  the  ^vorito  gifl  books  of  the  season. —  Christian  at  Work, 
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Sublime  Harmome  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


RBOFLAR  SIZB. 

2  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

«*Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  ''Christine" 

«*Aimee"'  '    "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patli" 

MINIATCRIC  SIZB. 
In  Duett,  »    .        Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"Stella" 

PICCOM>  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"     .  "Nellie" 

3  SBTS  RBBDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett; 

MI1IIATI7RB. 

•      "  Marie" 
UUEtOB  SIZB. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  80M>  ACCORDION. 
4  SBTS  RBBDS. 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duett.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer    and    Wholesale   Dealer   in   all  kinds   of 

OBRnAN  ACCORDIONS 


-AND- 
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43  and  45  'Wailcer  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NBW  ToRK. 
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MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


**  Capt.  Jenks," 
"  Mascot," 


*'  Pinafore," 
"Tony  Pastor," 


"SILVSR    RBBO, 


JOHN  F.  STRi^TTON'S 

RIOTAIi  HARMONICAS. 

The  tinest  Mouth  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

**  Ducher s"  "Konigin'"  "Empress" 

"Prinzes*  n"  "Suitena"  •'Golden" 

Importer  and  WholesaU  Tfealer  in  all  kinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  6BNBRAL 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  45  ^Walker  Street, 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NB'W  YORK. 


Smxess  .i/njmiy  ^Isstired 

Hie  career   of  a   text  book  ha*j 
seldom  opened  under  conditions 
more  favorable  than  those  attend- 
ing  the  publication  of 

HARPER'S  INDUCTIVE  LATIN  PRIMER 

For  younijcr  atudeiiis.     By  Dr.  W   R,  IIakh'KR,   Pfe«iiknt  of  tiiic 

Univemty  of  Chicigu,  *Hti  Isaac  p.  Buitfiesij.^  A.  M.*  liwslon  Latin  Scboot 

Ckitb,  i^ni<j.     424  pages.    |t.oo 

A  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  advance  pages  ui  ull^  wurn  cil  . 
widespread  interest  and  was  eagerly  sought  for.     So  favoraulc 
was  the   impression  it  produced,  that  in  very  many  places  ^^^^ 
book  was  adopted  before  publication,  the  advance  pages  bciu^ 
used  meanwhile  with  gratifying  results. 

The  book  is  now  ready- 

It  b  one  or  ■  ieric»  of  Laiin  and  Greek  leitt  liook» 
ait  which  Doctor  Hirper  of  the  University  of  Chi* 
cago  W  t*eeti  engaged  And  which,  it  Is  Wtkvcd, 
marki  a  new  er»  in  cl&s«iciil  study  &tid  te^tching. 


PROMINENT   FEATURES   ARE: 


A  «rictly  Inductive  trtiUwient. 

A  scries  o»  induaiife  lessons  in  Etigrtsli  (Jmrnmir. 

upils*  work  based  strictly  »*poii  Oic  coji- 
.  text  of  Cacuit. 

Krcijuirtttly  rccuning  Rwiew  Lessoiis. 

t;niiT»mai  rttiucertl  io  m  minimum  Jimt  kilfoduccd 

Uiiwly. 

Word  for  wocd  En^lbh   p»r<Llkls  to   Tix  in  die 


pu^ls^  mindi  pronuisaASion^  word   iitikri  1 

voeabuUry. 

I  ntrod  action  of  conven«lii>A  upon  tfie  tc>  1 

Priori  at   iUustrftHon«  of  objectA  mtAtki 
the  text. 

Sy>»4  email c-  and  lJn>>' 

I^tin  !>y  takiflig  m  ii-  ^ 

the  original. 

All  ibe  EngUsli  Latin  c^cici.^ 
on  the  it\\. 


HAUPCR'S    CLA881CAU    SERIES. 

Vt>1ttmc4   iilreiidy    isstt^d    are»    An    Indticiive    Latin    Primer,  An    Iinluctivc    \M\ti    V 
*ire<k  Method^  And  Cflesar's  Gallic  War.     These  wviJ  be  followed  by  Harper's  Vetjji! 
kvc  Greek  Primer;  Xeiiophofi'!»  Anabaiis;  Cicero*s  Oraijotis ^  Supplemcniary  Reftdinij  ii*  1 
Comijosilion ;   Vkwer  ^  lllftd;  Supplcmentaiy  Greek  Reading  and  Greek  Fin»c  G>r, 


en  i(i>pi4S  */   Hitrpfr*i    Induciii^f   ^.^tim  Primer  wiU  ^i  maihd  i^^ 
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ANDREWS  MT'G.  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-school  Sealing, 

«OM«ERGIAL  AND  LIBRARY  FURNITURE, 

74  ana  7(i  Mfth  Ave,, 

MMk^ni  of  till*  OleUnird  SrllOOL  IHilSKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  aad  "NEW  TRIUMPH.'* 

Willi  sill Hf I  tlciik«  Mild  ffictttji.    Over  Two  milllaii  in  tf^e, 

A>*OBEW'S  Gl-OHES  TELLURIANS,  MAPS,  (HARTO,  A^II  *  i  EN  EKAL  SCHOOL  SIFPLIF?*. 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS  AND   ANDREWS'   DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
^^.  ANDKBWIi'    llVIPI10Tl^:il    ASSKJUMLY    F01.I1IMQ    CBAIRii.  X^ 


"Rotable  Compositor's  Work." 

The  Artist  Prmtir  of  St.  Louts,  in 
eveiT  way  one  of  the  iinest  publica- 
tions of  the  trade,  in  !^^x;ak[ug  of 
'*Notabk  Compositor's  Work,"  says 
of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Calhrtion: 

'^  Anothw  exntiiplc  ofexiraordiiiiiry  com- 
positor's work  we  lincl  hi  a  scries  of  soii^ 
book^  puhlishcd  by  the  Harper  Sk  Brother?^, 
of  Nevi  York.  So  far  six  ouaibcrB  liav^ 
been  issuefjj  each  contain  iug  200  meriiori- 
ous  songs.  Each  soug,  with  its  music,  13 
ict  in  as  neat,  compact  and  readable  sli^pe 
ss  possible;  wiien  a  song  does  Tvot  fill  tlie 
page,  tlie  tialauce  of  tlie  spaee  is  filled  with 
choke  readviig  matter  oil  iimsical  topics, 
fttid  liere  is  where  the  compositor  fans  done 
las  1  lest  w*ork .  Bach  item  or  article  '  *  ends 
even/*  or  about  so  ;  where  it  docs^  not  etid 
flush  with  the  end  of  the  line,  however,  110 
liiri^^er  qund  than  the  em  is  used.  There  is 
no  bad  spFicitijEj  whatever,  and  the  general 
effect  producetJ,  in  the  absence  of  long 
quad  lilies,  is  most  pleasing.  It  is  quite 
eticouT^gin^  to  seesucb  painstaking  com* 
position  as  IS  here  noled,  and  we  hope  in 
the  future  to  see  more  work  patterned  after 
auch  fine  examples.'* 

Oood  bcioks  for  It am^m  for  ftcii<5oL  Two  H u ml nnl 
fiongs  ftrid  Hvmn^,  "■^' •''   «»»*  p.,....i   f. ri  i<i  r  ,,  h 

tWJOt.       PM|iir.   Ml    i  ii. 

1 1  (HI.     Firsl  1-oLii 

torrr.lh.T     in     f^QC     hui  ;.•,....--- ^     ,. ^.     ...     .............  ^  ii  J 

Of  ,  any  Bi>i>k4elltrr  or  Ncwis  Ai^eut,  q% 

by  i^^,... L  froTO  the  Publishera,  nddresstus 


Sf^  ibv  iloxMif  |>o*ii«iil4. 
By  tti«  imudrt  ft,  1  BiL|irt»i^! 
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SOLO    AGCORDTONa 


SOMETHING  NEW  THAT  EVERY  30SOOL  FEEDS. 

Opening  Exercises. 

For  tiie  tis*  of  o^t  Public  Sc^o^ols. 

arxanged  by  tkie  Pnxicipa.1  of  t2ie  MaTi«tta 

Fviblrc   SchooLs* 

I  wcQt,v  diffcretU  Exf rtiic*  Wltti 


;   Imp&rttr    mai    IVkottsaU    Dt.^Ur    m    ali    ^tn^l    ^ 

'                            GKRMAM  ACOORDIliPPS  { 

. f,H\\ — 

GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

I  4.1  una  4  a  WiUkvir  fitrHt* 


MOUTH  HARMONIOAS. 


*'  Capt.  Jeuk*, 


Pi^HAai,  KiArietlfi,  l*4i« 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTEREST  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


FIFTY- SEVENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania-, 

Gentlemen:  Reference  to  the  statistical 
tables  shows  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  was  969,506,  an  increase 
of  4,062,  notwithstanding  a  falling  off  in 
Philadelphia  of  2,083;  the  number  of 
schools  was  22,884,  an  increase  of  519 ;  the 
number  of  teachers  was  24,925,  an  increase 
of  432;  number  of  superintendents,  119. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  graded 
schools  is  190 ;  in  the  number  of  schools 
supplying  free  text-books  is  391 ;  in  the 
salary  of  male  teachers  per  month  is  %o.  73  ; 
in  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month  $0.36. 

The  total  expenditure,  including  that 
upon  buildings,  is  j  13,518,708.98,  an  in- 
crease of  ^690,386.88.  The  estimated  value 
of  public  school  property  is  $35,837,894. 

ERROR  IN  CENSUS. 

An  error,  in  the  United  States  Census 
Bulletin,  No.  36,  1891,  has  been  so  widely 
spread  as  to  merit  official  correction.  The 
increase  in  attendance  during  the  last  de- 
cade should  have  been  given  at  about  1 1  per 
cent.,  whereas  it  is  put  at  1.59  per  cent. 
The  discrepancy  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
up  td  1887,  Philadelphia  reported  the  sum 
total  of  names  upon  the  school  rolls  without 
regard  to  promotions  or  other  sources  of 
duplicate  enrolment. 

The  report  of  actual  attendance  makes  an 


apparent  loss  of  abopt  70,000  pupils,  and 
the  corresponding  difference  In  percentage 

J  given.  Reports  of  total  enrolment,  instead 
of  actual  attendan9e,  are  announced  by  the 

.  Superintendent  of  Census,  Robert  P.  Porter, 
as  quite  common,  and  deprecated  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  value  of  tables.  Pennsylvania  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  for  years 
avoided  this  source  of  trouble. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  graded 
schools  indicates  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  adopted  in  new  towns,  and  rural 
districts  where  grading  is  difficult  because  of 
the  wide  separation  of  families  and  schools. 
The  plan  now  on  trial  in  some  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  having  one  central  building  for 
all  the  schools  of  the  district,  and  of  pro- 
viding conveyances  at  public  expense  for  all 
the  children,  will  be  watched  with  interest, 
as  its  success  will  be  suggestive  of  modifica- 
tions in  our  school  law.  It  is  asserted  by 
friends  of  the  experiment  that  the  expenses 
of  the  conveyances  is  fully  met  by  the  sum 
saved  in  consolidation. 

While  economy  of  administration  and  all 
the  other  benefits  of  system  attend  graded 
schools,  they  are  also  accompanied  by  the 
special  dangers  that  always  attend  the  fitting 
of  free  agents  and  unequal  minds  into  the 
same  grooves  and  moulds.  The  interest  of 
the  individual  and  the  apparent  interest  of 
the  system  are  often  at  variance,  and   the 
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natural  tendency  is  toward  the  sacrifice  of 
the  former. 

SUPERVISION   OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Superintendent,  par- 
ticularly, to  promote  both  spontaneity  and 
system,  to  provide  for  exceptional  as  well 
as  for  ordinary  pupils,  to  see  that  the 
schools  shall  not  reduce  all  inequalities  of 
ability  and  performance  to  a  beautiful  uni- 
formity that  is  truly  a  dead  level.  It  is  his 
to  make  the  system  of  schools  a  highway 
helpful  alike  to  the  courser  and  to  the  plod- 
der. This  danger  has  been  diminished  by 
the  character  of  our  superintendents.  Their 
laborious  duties  are  most  industriously  dis- 
charged. Examinations  of  hundreds  of  can- 
didates, daily  visitation  of  schools  in  the 
most  inclement  and  rigorous  season,  along 
roads  frequently  impassable  from  mud  or 
snow  or  swollen  streams,  when  horses  must 
sometimes  be  abandoned  and  journeys  be 
made  on  foot,  an  accumulation  of  corres- 
pondence found  upon  returning  to  the  office 
on  Friday  night  or  Saturday  morning,  pre- 
paration for  the  professional,  popular  and 
financial  success  of  the  great  annual  insti- 
tute, and  care  of  local  educational  meetings, 
the  keeping  of  records  and  the  making  of 
reports  statedly  to  this  department,  are  un- 
favorable to  scholarly  habits  and  profes- 
sional growth;  yet  wherever  there  is  a  field 
for  comparison  and  estimate,  these  men  are 
found  to  be  among  the  foremost  in  sound 
educational  views  and  practice. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty  now  commissioned  makes  the 
failure  of  the  bill  for  closer  supervision  be- 
fore the  last  Legislature  the  more  deplorable, 
for  the  full  benefits  of  supervision  are  impos- 
sible where  from  three  to  six*  hundred 
schools  depend  upon  the  counsel  and  judg- 
ment of  but  one  superintendent. 

Pennsylvania's  system  of  township  dis- 
tricts and  county  supervision  is  pronounced 
by  all  students  of  public  instruction  among 
the  very  best  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is 
far  from  perfect,  and  the  next  improvement 
in  this  direction  should  be  closer  supervis- 
ion, at  least  to  the  extent  contemplated  in 
the  bill  mentioned. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  DIRECTORS. 

The  great  power  conferred  upon  school 
directors  by  our  laws  makes  them  supreme 
in  the  decision  of  many  questions  that  re- 
quire all  the  knowledge  and  ability  of 
specialists  in  education.  It  is  very  encour- 
aging therefore  to  know  that  in  many  coun- 
ties they  are  regularly  organized  and  meet 
statedly  in  convention  to  consider  the  best 


solutions  of  the  problems  confronting  them. 
Such  organizations  promote  economy  and 
greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
It  is  desirable  that  all  school  boards  should 
be  represented  in  them. 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

We  have  legislated  for  the  protection  of 
human  life  in  factories  and  mines,  and  have 
employed  inspectors  to  see  that  the  laws  axe 
obeyed.  We  have  inspectors  of  food  also* 
Next  to  pure  food  and  water,  the  public 
health  requires  pure  air.  There  are  more 
people  in  our  public  schools  than  in  all  onr 
factories  and  mines.  The  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere of  school  rooms  is  a  prolific  source  of 
disease.  While  it  is  true  of  school  build- 
ings, as  it  is  of  mines  and  factories,  that 
more  of  them  are  arranged  with  proper  re- 
gard for  human  life  and  health  than  ever 
before,  it  is  also  true  that  thousands  will 
continue  to  suffer  unnecessarily  until  the  law^ 
requires  adequate  ventilation  in  all  school 
buildings.  In  Massachusetts  the  inspector 
of  factories  is  clothed  with  ample  power  to 
require  such  expenditure  as  is  necessary  to^ 
provide  every  school  with  pure  air. 

THE  GREAT  APPROPRIATION. 

The  year  1891  will  ever  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  public  instruction  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

When  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of 
1873  provided  that  at  least  one  million  of 
dollars  should  be  appropriated  each  year  to 
the  public  schools,  the  generous  sum  was  re- 
garded as  excessive  by  the  opponents  and 
was  highly  commended  by  the  friends  of 
the  schools  as  almost  unprecedented  in  lib- 
erality. It  required  fifteen  years  to  double 
that  sum.  The  general  assembly  of  1891 
has  shown  its  appreciation  of  the  schools 
and  its  expectation  as  well,  by  making  the 
annual  appropriation  five  times  the  sum 
named  in  the  constitution. 

The  schools  must  at  once  avail  themselves 
of  this  long-desired  opportunity  for  im* 
provement. 

LONGER  SCHOOL  TERM. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  school  term  to  be 
lengthened  in  the  short-term  districts.  Id 
Massachusetts  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  fourteen  are  compelled  to  at- 
tend school  at  least  thirty  weeks.  In  New 
York  the  minimum  term  is  thirty-two  weeks. 
In  New  Jersey  it  is  nine  months.  Ours  is 
twenty-four  weeks.  In  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia  it  is  forty-two.  Superin- 
tendent Draper,  of  New  York,  says  in  his^ 
annual  report,  "It  will  be  recalled  by  all 
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persons  familiar  with  our  school  affairs  in 
recent  years  that  there  was  considerable 
doubt  expressed  in  the  legislature  and  out  of 
it  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  school  year  at  the  time  it  was 
made.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  in  view 
of  such  expressed  doubts,  that  I  am  able  to 
assure  the  Legislature  that  less  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  during  the  last  year  in  ex- 
acting thirty-two  weeks  of  school  in  the 
rural  districts  than  was  experienced  in  pre- 
ceding years  in  exacting  but  twenty- eight." 

This  testimony  is  supported  by  our  own 
experience.  The  average  attendance  in 
1887,  with  a  minimum  term  of  five  months, 
was  exactly  what  it  was  in  1890  with  a  mini- 
mum of  six  months.  This  is  a  complete 
refutation  of  the  objection  that  parents  will 
not  generally  send  their  children  through- 
out the  term  if  they  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed at  home. 

It  is  evidence  that  the  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  will  send  their  children  as 
long  as  the  schools  may  be  kept  open.  The 
real  objection  is  not  the  indifference  of 
parents,  it  is  that  of  increased  cost.  But 
considerations  of  economy  point  toward 
long  terms.  The  cost  for  superintendence, 
for  real  estate,  for  repairs,  for  fuel  and  for 
text -books,  is  as  great  for  a  short  as  for  a 
long  term,  and  the  benefit  is  much  less. 
The  compensation  of  the  treasurer,  of  the 
secretary,  and  of  the  collector  is  but  slightly 
affected  by  the  length  of  the  term,  while  the 
return  to  the  district  is  directly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  months  the  schools 
are  open.  The  only  additional  cost  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  salary  of  the  teacher  for  the 
additional  two  or  three  months.  The  in- 
crease of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  aid  given  from  the  State  treasury  to 
every  school  district  should  secure  as  much 
schooling  for  country  children  as  city 
children  have.  The  progressive  districts 
should,  at  once,  so  lengthen  the  term  that 
an  early  Legislature  shall  feel  justified  by 
public  opinion  in  lengthening  the  minimum 
school  term  to  nine  months.  Education, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  '<  shall 
be  taken  by  force." 

BA'SIS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STATE  AID. 

If  any  feel  that  even  the  increase  in  the 
appropriation  does  not  enable  them  to 
lengthen  the  term  and  at  the  same  time  to 
improve  the  schools  in  other  respects  as 
they  desire,  they  will  do  well  to  .consider 
the  propriety  of  securing  a  change  in  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  appropria- 
tion. 


The  appropriation  is  made  to  secure  the. 
well-being  of  the  State,  and  to  meet  the 
claim  that  every  child  has  upon  her  to  be 
fitted  for  citizenship.  As  long  as  majorities 
rule,  the  common  welfare  will  depend  upon 
the  instruction  and  training  of  the  coming 
rulers. 

All  parts  of  the  State  are  not  equally  able 
to  educate  the  children.  The  present  basis 
yields  so  much  in  the  wealthy  and  populous 
districts  that  the  tax  rate  is  often  but  two 
mills,  while  in  the  spirsely  settled  districts, 
where  schools  must  be  kept  open  for  few 
children  widely  scattered,  the  State  aid  is  so 
small  that  even  with  the  maximum  tax  rate 
of  thirteen  mills  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
the  schools  six  months.  These  children, 
upon  every  principle  underlying  public  in- 
struction, are  entitled  to  as  good  teachers 
and  as  long  a  term  as  are  those  in  the  cities. 
The  basis  should  therefore  be  so  modified  as 
to  enable  the  less  favored  districts  to  have 
good  schools,  at  least  when  they  collect  the 
highest  tax  permitted  by  law.  More  liberal 
provision  may  be  made  by  appropriating  to 
each  district  laying  a  tax  of  at  least  ten  mills 
for  school  purposes,  a  fixed  sum,  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  instance,  for  each  teacher 
employed  for  not  less  than  six  months  at  not 
less  than  twenty-five  dollars  per  month,  and 
distributing  the  balance  upon  the  present 
basis.  Thus  Cameron  county,  having  fif- 
teen hundred  pupils  and  sixty-three  teach- 
ers, with  a  cost  per  pupil  per  month  of  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents,  an  average  term  of 
six  and  a  quarter  months  and  an  average 
rate  of  eleven  mills  for  running  expenses 
and  five  for  building  purposes,  and  an  ag- 
gregate appropriation  for  next  year  of  about 
five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ^iXy  dol- 
lars, would,  upon  the  basis  suggested,  re- 
ceive seven  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-four  dollars,  which,  with  their  pres- 
ent tax  rate  and  rate  of  expenditure,  would 
support  the  schools  for  eight  months. 

While  this  is  not  too  liberal  to  the 
sparsely  settled,  it  works  no  hardship  to  the 
populous  district.  Allegheny  county,  hav- 
ing 42)500  pupils,  1,600  teachers,  the  cost 
per  month  per  pupil  one  dollar  and  eight 
cents,  fifteen  cents  less  than  in  Cameron,  an 
average  term  of  nine  and  seven-tenths 
months,  an  average  tax  rate  of  three  and 
ninety  one-hundredths  mills  for  running  ex- 
penses, and  two  and  twenty-nine-hundredths 
mills  for  building  purposes,  and  an  appro- 
priation aggregating  for  next  year  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars, 
would,  upon  the  basis  suggested,  receive 
three  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars.   If 
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.it  be  objected  that  this  basis  will  constitute 
a  temptation  to  employ  more  teachers  than 
are  really  needed,  it  may  be  replied  that  a 
sufficient  check  will  be  found  in  the  tax 
that  would  have  to  be  laid  to  pay  salaries  of 
twenty-five  dollars  or  more. 

The  bane  of  our  system  is  the  inadequate 
support  of  good  teachers.  While  in  a  few 
cities  and  large  towns  the  compensation  is 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  retain  some  good 
teachers,  the  fact  is  that,  in  general,  good 
teachers  cannot  make  a  living  in  the  schools, 
and  therefore  in  the  course  of  time  seek  it 
elsewhere.  Three  steps  toward  a  better  sup- 
port of  good  teachers  are  easier  now  than 
ever  before :  Lengthening  the  term  in  the 
short-term  districts;  raising  the  salaries; 
and  restricting  by  statute  the  number  of 
provisional  certificates.  The  framer  of  the 
school  law  of  1854,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Diffen- 
bach,  writes  upon  this  subject  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal  iot  October,  1891: 
''  As  it  was  evident  that  the  schools  could 
not  all  be  supplied  with  competent  teachers, 
the  Department  authorized  the  issue  of  tem- 
porary certificates,  to  be  given  to  teachers 
who  were  not  well  qualified,  to  be  good  for 
one  year  only.  It  was  hoped  that  this  plan 
would  in  a  few  years  wipe  out  all  incompe- 
tent instructors  without  stopping  any  of  the 
schools.  But,  unfortunately,  this  certificate 
of  incompetency  was  suffered  to  grow  into  a 
graded  certificate  of  some  respectability, 
and  teachers  who  were  not  fully  competent 
were  thus  permanently  engrafted  on  the  sys- 
tem.'' 

The  time  has  come  when  not  more  than 
three  should  be  issued  to  the  same  person  in 
one  county.  Superintendents  show  their 
courage  and  fidelity  in  the  number  of  re- 
jected candidates  reported,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  relief  that  would  be  afforded 
by  such  a  statute.  More  than  two  thousand 
candidates  would  at  once  have  to  earn  higher 
certificates,  move  to  other  counties,  or  with- 
draw from  the  schools.  Contentment  with 
a  provisional  certificate  does  not  character- 
ize the  good  teacher. 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

The  attendance  of  teachers,  directors,  and 
the  phenomenal  attendance  of  the  general 
public,  show  on  the  one  hand  the  interest 
felt  in  public  instruction,  and  on  the  other 
the  influence  these  institutes  are  exerting 
throughout  the  State.  They  bring  among 
US  the  highest  available  authorities  upon  the 
subjects  discussed,  and  promote  the  dissem- 
ination of  their  views  by  the  newspapers  as 
well  as  by  lectures.     These  gatherings  are 


times  of  great  educational  revival ;  they  are 
not  intended  to  give  much  systematic  in- 
struction, but  they  suggest  ideas,  correct 
errors,  and  arouse  enthusiasm.  As  long  as 
our  schools  are  under  local  control,  so  long 
the  annual  county  institute  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  Pennsylvania. 

STATE    NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  all  in  good  condition. 
Their  training  power  was  never  greater,  nor 
their  attendance  larger.  They  have  done 
much  towards  the  elevation  of  the  schools 
by  improving  the  ideals,  the  scholarship, 
and  the  teaching  power,  not  only  of  the 
eighteen  hundred  graduates,  but  also  of  the 
four  thousand  other  pupils  that  are  teachers. 
The  elementary  course  is  very  limited,  but 
it  has  been  all  that  the  compensation  offered 
the  teachers  warranted.  In  view  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  general  appropriation,  the 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  question 
whether  the  course  should  be  lengthened. 
These  schools  have  also  done  much  in  sup- 
plying skilled  instructors  to  county  and 
local  institutes.  They  justify  the  fostering 
care  bestowed  by  the  State  and  warrant  its 
continuance. 

LIBRARIES. 

Libraries  are  so  generally  accepted  as  in- 
dispensable in  schools,  that  every  one  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  states  excepting 
Pennsylvania,  most  of  the  Southern  and 
nearly  all  of  the  Western  states  appropriate 
funds  to  them.  While  school  libraries  are 
multiplying  in  a  few  counties  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  they  are  not  re- 
ceiving the  attention  they  deserve.  In  those 
portions  of  the  State  where  the  English  lan- 
guage is  not  chiefly  spoken,  private  libraries 
are  few  and  small,  and  the  school  library 
may  become  valuable  in  improving  the 
English  and  extending  its  use  by  making  it 
more  familiar.  In  all  sections  these  libra- 
ries enable  the  pupils  to  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  greatest  and  best  minds,  and 
open  up  fields  of  thought  that  stimulate  the 
school  work*and  often  determine  the  whole 
course  of  life.  They  should  be  developed 
as  far  as  may  be  under  existing  law,  which, 
while  it  affords  little  direct  aid  in  securing 
libraries,  makes  ample  provision  for  their 
preservation  and  use. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  double  work  required  of  the  public 
schools,  of  developing  power  in  the  pupil  and 
of  fitting  him  in  some  measure  to  be  a  use- 
ful citizen,  entitles  manual  training  to  a 
place  in  the  schools.     Its  gradual  introduc- 
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tion  may  be  anticipated  from  the  facts  that 
all  the  Normal  Schools  are  preparing  teach- 
ers to  give  this  training  in  the  several  grades, 
and  that  the  results  are  highly  appreciated 
wherever  they  are  known. 

FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Free  text-books,  provided  by  the  several 
Boards,  are  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  of  uniformity  of  text-books, 
upon  which  the  legislatures  of  many  states 
have  been  engaged  earnestly  within  the  past 
five  years.  The  advantages  of  uniformity 
are  secured,  without  the  disadvantages  that 
attend  other  plans.  The  number  of  schools 
supplying  free  text- books  has  increased  from 
1,517  in  1890  to  1,908. 

Wherever  they  are  supplied  they  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  necessity.  They  save 
money  by  diminishing  first  cost  nearly  one- 
third.  They  enable  teachers  to  classify 
pupils  readily  and  to  begin  the  term's  work 
promptly.  They  facilitate  progress  by  en- 
abling the  teacher  to  change  them  when- 
ever the  interests  of  a  pupil  are  promoted 
by  a  change,  without  fearing  delay  or  dis- 
pleasure among  the  patrons.  Free  text- 
books save  money,  and  are  a  logical  ac- 
companiment of  free  schools.  They  put  all 
pupils  more  nearly  on  an  equality,  and  help 
to  pave  the  way  for  compulsory  education. 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  in  a 
recent  decision,  has  said:  ^'On  the  simple 
ground  of  economy  the  State  cannot  afford 
to  permit  any  child  to  grow  up  without 
being  sent  to  school.'' 

By  establishing  a  great  system  of  schools 
and  by  supporting  them  at  an  annual  outlay 
of  about  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  Penn- 
'  sylvania  has  substantially  gone  much  farther 
than  to  say  that  every  child  may  be  educa- 
ted ;  her  course  is  justifiable  only  if  every 
child  must  be  educated. 

This  conclusion  is  logically  inevitable, 
and  it  has  been  found  to  be  practically  in- 
evitable in  those  states  at  home  and  abroad 
that  are  most  populous,  intelligent,  and  in- 
fluential. Ohio  requires  attendance  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years.  Illi- 
nois is  said  to  have  gathered  twenty  thous- 
and into  her  schools  last  year,  ten  thousand 
in  Chicago  alone,  by  her  compulsory  law. 
Kansas  has  had  a  compulsory  law  in  force 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Massachusetts  has 
for  more  than  twenty  years  compelled  at- 
tendance. Every  New  England  State  has  a 
compulsory  law.  Germany  boasts  a  law 
that  has  not  allowed  any  in  Berlin  to  escape, 


a  city  that  has  astonished  Europe  by  its 
recent  growth  in  power  and  wealth. 

The  census  in  1890  supplies  important 
facts  bearing  upon  this  subject.  While  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  has  increased 
within  the  decade  about  twenty-three  per 
cent.,  and  the  population  in  the  cities  has 
increased  nearly  forty- three  per  cent.,  the 
increase  in  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
is  but  eleven  per  cent. 

The  dangerous  disturbances  arising  from 
rapid  immigration,  and  from  the  crowding 
of  vast  numbers  of  the  disorderly  and  the 
illiterate  into  our  cities,  make  it  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  resting  upon  our 
citizen^  to  have  a  statute  enacted  meeting 
as  far  as  possiblfe  the  difficulties  always  at- 
tending compulsory  attendance,  but  pro- 
viding that  every  child  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
tween eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age  must 
be  sent  to  school,  or  have  instruction  and  . 
training  that  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  that 
given  in  the  public  schools. 

SUPPLANTING  OF  ACADEMIES. 

Almost  every  county  once  had  semi- 
naries and  academies  of  varying  degrees  of 
excellence  and  importance.  By  a  little  care 
and  selection,  any  ambitious  youth  was  able 
to  get  a  good  preparation  for  college  or  for 
business,  at  small  expense.  These  instiiu-. 
tions  have  disappeared,  to  a  large  extent, 
before  the  public  schools.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  directors  and  legislators  to  see  to 
it  that  the  children  of  this  generation  shall 
find  in  the  public  school  all  the  educational 
opportunities  that  they  themselves  had  in 
their  youth.  This  will  require  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  very  best  citizens.  Many  of 
our  cities  have  schools  better  in  every  grade 
than  any  ever  before  existing  there;  but  in 
the  country  districts,  in  small  villages  and 
in  many  boroughs,  the  schools  are  too  often 
used  to  supply  positions  for  relatives  and 
friends,  rather  than  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
for  the  children.  With  our  increase  of  ap- 
propriation we  should  have  less  crowding 
of  school  rooms,  better  ventilation,  schools 
open  nine  months  for  country  as  well  as  for 
city  children,  better  compensation  for  good 
teachers,  closer  supervision,  and  more  libra- 
ries ;  and  we  should  require  that  all  children 
of  school  age  be  partakers  of  the  benefits. 

These  suggestions  are  urged  when  the 
Legislature  is  not  about  to  convene,  that  they 
may  receive  consideration,  and  that  the 
public  may  have  time  to  instruct  their  rep- 
resentatives as  to  the  educational  measures 
expected  from  them. 

The  Superintendent  returns  his  grateful 
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assurances  of  appreciation  for  the  cooper- 
ation  and  support  of  superintendents,  state 
normal  school  principals,  and  %ll  others  en 
gaged  in  the  great  work  of  instruction. 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


STATISTICAL   STATEMENTS. 


Number  of  school  districts  io  the  State, 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  superintendents,  .... 

Number  of  male  teachers, 

Number  of  female  teachers,    .... 

Whole  number  of  teachers, 

Average  salary  male  teachers  pef*month, 
Average,  female  teachers  per  month,  . 
Average  length  school  term  in  months, 

Number  of  pupils, 

Average  number  of  pupils, 

Cost  of  tuition ^7,261 .45605 

Building,  purchasing  and  renting,  .  .  2,892,667  68 
Fuel,  contingencies,  debt,  interest  paid,  3,364,584  25 
Total  costoftuition,  building,  fuel, etc.,  13.518,708  98 
State  appropriation 2,ooo,oco,  00 


2.338 
22.884 
10,940 

122 

8,171 

16,754 

24*925 

^40  59 

30  90 

7.76 

969.506 

699.937 


Imporfant  Items  Compared  wiih  those  of  the  Preced' 

ing  Year^  Ending  June  2,  i8go. 

Net  increase  in  number  of  districts,  .  12 

Increase  in  number  of  schools,   ...  519 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools,  190 

Decrease  in  number  of  male  teachers,  2 1 1 

Increase  in  number  of  female  teachers,  643 
Increase  in  salary  of  male  teachers  per 

month .73 

Increase  in  salary  of  female  teachers 

per  month, .36 

Increase  in  school  term  in  months, .  .  .38 

Increase  in  number  of  pupils,  ....  4,062 


Increase  in  cost  of  tuition ^323,766  oS 

Increase  .in  cost  of  building,  purchas- 
ing and  renting 154,249  27 

Increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies, 
debt,  and  interest  paid, 112,270  53 

Condition  0/  System ,  not  Including  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  districts, 2^37 

Numl}er  of  schools 20,190 

Number  of  pupils, 855,200 

Average  attendance, 592,249 

Percentage  of  attendance, .83 

Average  length  of  term  in  months, .  .  740 

Number  of  male  teachers, 8,066 

Number  of  female  teachers,   ....  I4«i65 

Whole  number  of  teachers, 22,231 

Average  salary  male  teachers  per  month,  ^39  34 

Average,  female  teachers  per  month,  .  30  46 

Costoftuition 5,693,33284 

Fuel  and  contingencies, 2,829,690  06 

Purchasing,    building    and    repairing 

houses, 2,253.292  50 

For  tuition,  building,  fuel  and  contin- 
gencies,  10,776,3*5  40 

Average  number  of  mills  on  dollar  for 

school  purposes 5.96 

Average  number  of  mills  on  dollar  for 

building  purposes 3.22 

Amount  of  lax  levied, ^8,081,13792 


S/a/istirs  for  Philadelphia. 

Number  of  schools, 

Number  of  male  teachers, 

Number  of  female  teachers, 

Average  .«alary  male  teachers  per  month. 
Average,  female  teachers  per  month, . 
Number  pupils  in  school  at  end  of  year. 

Average  attendance 

Paid  for  teachers'  salaries, % 

Paid  for  houses,  additions  and  repairs, 

Paid   for   books,   fuel,  stationery   and 

contingencies, 


2.694 

105 

2,589 

tm  20 
60  24 

114*306 
107,688 
1,568.124  21 
639.375 18 

534.894 19 


Eslimated  Value  of  School  Property  in  Counties, 


Adams % 

Allegheny i, 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks* 

Blair 

Bradford* 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester* 

Clarion 

Clearfield  

Clinton* 

Columbia    .... 

Crawford 

Cumberland*  .  .    . 

Dauphin 

Delaware    .... 


'47.750 
,309.024 
268.000 
205.925 

145.313 
468,400 
214.450 
334.980 
334.796 
169,100 
163,588 
36,600 
263.300 
160,212 
453.300 

158.347 
287,832 
133,000 
169,700 
237,200 
339,700 
280,300 
436,250 


Elk 

Erie 

Fayette* 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon    .    .    . 

Indiana 

Jeflferson*    .... 

Juniata 

Lackawanna   .  .    . 
Lancaster    .... 

Lawrence 

Lebanon  

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin* 

Monroe 

Montgomery    .  .    . 
*  From  last  yeax's 


97.950 
233.800 
397.400 

44.750 
244,800 

23.650 
164.300 
196.567 
216,150 
213,400 

82,170 
188,400 
658.800 
124,500 
215,600 
442,000 
973.000 
245.490 
211.650 
204,000 
1 1 1 ,400 

Q5.000 

606,750 

report. 


Montour  .... 
Northampton  .    . 
Northumberland  , 
Perry    ..... 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill  .  .  . 
Snyder*  .... 
Somerset  .  .  . 
Sullivan*  .  .  . 
Susquehanna   .  . 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango  .... 
Warren  .... 
Washington  .  .    . 

Wayne 

Westmoreland* . 
Wyoming  .  .  . 
York* 


129.350 
267,000 
357.300 
1 29.400 

36.600 

96.250 
762.950 

93.500 
176.660 

51,100 
186.760 
219.532 

99.000 

193.500 
192,000 

345.150 
141.900 
740.929 
72.600 
360,950 


$17,362^02$ 
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JHstribmiUm  of  ^aie  Aid  for  Normal  School  Slu- 
dents  by  Districts, 


District. 

Location. 

Gradu. 
ates. 

Under. 
Graduates. 

First 

Second.  .   .    . 

Third 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh.  .  .    , 
Eighlh  .... 
T«Iinth  .... 

Tenth 

Eleventh  .  .   . 
Twelfth.  .  .    . 
Thirteenth..  . 

West  Chester  . 
Millersville.  . 
Kutztown .  .   . 
Mansfield..   . 
Bloomsburg.  . 
Shippensburg  . 
Lock  Haven  . 
Indiana.  .   .    . 
California.  .    . 
Slippery  Rock. 
Edinboro' .  .    . 
Clarion  .... 

51,850 
3,550 
3>65o 
4.550 
3.950 
3.850 
2,200 
2,150 
1.750 
600 
4.450 
1,450 

54,989  75 
6,226  50 

3.813  50 
5.093  50 
3.872  50 
3,168  00 
4.033  00 

2,963  50 
2.682  50 
2,616  50 
5,420  00 
2,996  00 

Total  .    .    . 

«J4.ooo 

$47,875  25 

Showing  the  amount  of  special  and  direct  State 
appropriations  that  each  State  Normal  School  has  re- 
ceived since  its  organization,  until  June  i,  1891. 


District. 

Location. 

Amount. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

Thirteenth.  .    .    . 

West  Chester.  .   .   . 

Millersville 

Kutztown 

Mansfield.       .   .   . 
Bloomsburg  .... 
Shippensburg.  .   .    . 
Lock  Haven .... 

Tndiana 

California 

Slippery  Rock  .  .    . 

Edinboro* 

Clarion 

t  115.C00 
110,000 
115.C00 
135.000 
170,000 
152,000 
220,000 
143.000 
125,000 

35.000 
125.000 

75.000 

51,520.000 

Estimated  Value  of  School  Property  in  Cities  and  Boroughs  having  Superintendents. 


Allegheny 51.290.306 

Alientown 509,752 

Altoona 390,000 


Ashland 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Bethlehem..  . 
Bradford*  .   . 
Bristol.  .    .    . 

Butler 

Carbon  dale.  . 
Chambersburg. 
Chester  .   .   . 
Columbia.  .   . 

Corry 

Dunmore.  .   . 

Flaston 270,000 

Erie 548,000 

Franklin 101,900 

Harrisburg 408,997 


40,300 
79,000 

114.629 
55.000 
36,000 
75.000 
17,000 
58.000 

160,000 

45.300 
67.000 
65,000 


Hazleton 110,000 

HazleTwp.  (Luzerne)       38.400 

Huntingdon 53.370 

Johnstown 150,000 

Lancaster 276,000 

Lebanon 185.000 

Lock  Haven  ....         62.000 
Mahanoy  City.  .    .   .         61.000 

McKeesport 191.000 

100,000 

67,000 

57.402 

100,000 

180.000 

85.000 


Meadvilie 

Nanticoke  .    . 

New  Brighton 

New  Castle .  . 

Norristown  .  . 

Oil  City.  .    .    . 

Philadelphia*.  .    .    .    7,681  416 

Phoenixville 65,000 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Lu- 
zerne Co.)  ....         27,000 

*Froiii  last  year's  report. 
Expenditure  of  Appropriation  for  the  Cornplanter 

Indians. 
(As  certified  to  by  Superintendent  H.  M.  Putnam,  of 
Warren  county,  as   per  act  of  Assembly,  approved 
July  7,  1885.) 

Amount  appropriated J?300  00 

Expenditures. 

Insurance %    4  50 

Chart 15  00 

Supplies,  books,  papers,  crayons,  etc.     12  05 
Balance  due  superintendent  from 

last  year 4  00 

Teachers'  wages 263  31 

Amount  on  hand i   14 

S^oo  00 


Pittsburgh 2,230.000 

Pottstown 126,696 

Potts  vi  lie 220,000 

Reading 414,800 

Scranton 524,000 

Shamokin 140,000 


Sharon 

Shenandoah. .   . 
South  Bethlehem 
South  Easton.   . 
Steelton  .... 
Tamaqua.  ... 

Titusviile 65,750 

West  Chester ....  100.000 
Williamspoit .  .  .  .  266,500 
York 181,247 


60,000 
2.500 

i,!00 

53.500 
5i,oco 
40.000 


$18.475.868 


Some  one  has  said:  "The  impersonal 
teacher  is  a  misfortune  to  any  school.  All 
great  and  successful  teachers  have  been 
those  whose  opinions  and  convictions  were 
dominant  forces."  And  he  is  righly  with  all 
the  emphasis  that  can  be  put  into  the  word. 
The  personal  element  of  the  wise  teacher  is, 
of  all  factors,  most  influential  in  the  working 
school — not  what  he  knows,  but  what  he  is. 


HOME  STUDY  WORK  OF  UNIVER- 
SITY EXTENSION. 


THE  American  Society  for  the  Extension 
of  University  Teaching  has  taken  up, 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  work,  the  encour- 
agement of  home  study.  It  proposes  to 
stimulate  the  desire  for  study  in  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  assist  those  who 
wish  to  take  up  serious  lines  of  reading  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  science. 

This  is  as  truly  missionary  work  as  any 
other  department  of  educational  effort ;  and 
to  carry  it  on  successfully  contributions 
must  be  solicited  from  all  friends  of  popular 
education.  This  branch  of  our  educational 
system  must  be  endowed  like  the  others. 

It  has  been  found  that,  even  when  peo- 
ple are  able  and  willing  to  congregate  in 
large  numbers  for  the  sake  of  carrying  on 
their  studies  together,  as  in  colleges  and 
universities,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  raise 
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money  enough  by  their  fees  to  provide  ade- 
quate educational  facilities.  Consequently 
public-spirited  citizens,  who  recognize  the 
necessity  of  popular  education,  have  given 
large  sums  of  money  to  endow  grammar 
schools,  academies,  seminaries,  colleges  and 
universities.  Thus,  it  is  estimated  that,  in 
our  larger  institutions,  like  Harvard,  Yale, 
Columbia,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
university  pays  out  for  every  student  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  year,  while 
it  obtains  from  him,  in  the  form  of  tuition 
fee<«.  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Now,  such  institutions  benefit  directly  only 
those  students  who  are  able  to  spend  the  time 
and  money  to  attend  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  the  earn- 
est desire  "to  learn  of  higher  things," 
who  have  neither  the  time  nor  money  to  at- 
tend college,  and  yet  who  sorely  need  as- 
sistance in  their  studies. 

It  is  to  these  and  such  as  these  that  the 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  hopes  to  bring  aid  and  comfort. 
To  do  this  sort  of  work  satisfactorily,  how- 
ever, will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  ex- 
pensive. Of  course,  the  possible  limits  of 
the  work  are  much  narrower  than  those  of 
the  college.  We  cannot  hope  to  bring  to 
each  of  these  isolated  students  the  advantages 
of  a  great  chemical  or  physical  laboratory,  or 
the  inestimable  advantages  of  personal  con- 
tact with  teacher  or  professor. 

But  there  is  a  vast  range  of  possible  good 
to  be  accomplished,  which  is  limited  only 
by  available  funds.  The  work  cannot  be  of 
a  high  character  and  still  pay  for  itself.  No 
purely  educational  work  ever  is.  But  if  the 
Society  can  secure  endowments  for  a  num- 
ber of  lecturers  or  professors  who  can  thus 
give  their  whole  time  to  this  work  of  aiding, 
by  correspondence,  the  isolated  students,  or 
the  isolated  groups  of  students,  vast  and 
beneficial  results  can  be  achieved.  Every 
dollar  added  to  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
either  in  the  form  of  membership  fees  or 
additional  contributions,  will  aid  in  this 
enterprise. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  this  question. 
The  average  child  in  our  American  cities 
leaves  school  before  he  is  twelve  years  old. 
He  has  learned  to  read,  but  not  how  to  read 
or  what  to  read.  To  what  uses  he  puts  his 
power  in  many  cases  the  literature  on  our 
news-stands  testifies.  At  present  it  is  a 
question  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
whether  the  ability  to  read  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  benefit  or  not,  in  the  case  of  large  classes 
of  our  population. 


We  must  rely  on  non-schopl  agencies  to 
stimulate  a  love  for  good  and  useful  litera* 
ture  in  the  great  majority  of  our  children. 
These  agencies  are  at  present  too  few  and 
weak.  The  University  Extension  will  pow- 
erfully aid  in  these  good  efforts. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  no  de- 
mand for  this  work,  or  else  it  would  be  self- 
sustaining,  I.  e.y  it  would  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  the  fees  of  those  who  profit  directly 
by  it.  Those  who  assert  this  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  noted  above,  that  no  truly  educa- 
tional work  along  higher  lines  has  ever  in 
any  country  been  self-supporting  in  this 
sense.  It  must  always  rely  either  on  the 
proceeds  of  taxation  or  the  gifts  of  public- 
spirited  citizens.  Even  the  public  schools, 
those  elementary  necessities  of  our  modem 
state,  would  be  closed  by  the  wholesale  if 
they  were  suddenly  made  dependent  on 
what  they  could  collect  in  the  way  of  fees. 
If  Harvard  or  Yale  or  Pennsylvania  were  to 
attempt  to  raise  their  fees  to  such  a  point  as 
to  defray  all  expenses  from  this  source 
alone,  the  result  would  be  such  a  falling  oflT 
in  attendance  as  would  permanently  cripple 
these  institutions. 

The  true  test  of  a  real  demand  for  an  ed- 
ucational institution  is  not  whether  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  who  so  earn- 
estly desire  its  benefits  that  they  will  pay  in 
the  form  of  tuition  enough  money  to  sustain 
it,  but  whether  it  can  excite  in  the  commu- 
nity such  a  demand  for  its  services  as  will 
lead  to  the  full  utilization  of  its  facilities. 
Every  great  educational  institution  is  quite 
as  much,  or  even  more,  the  creator  of  a  de- 
mand as  it  is  the  result  of  a  demand. 

The  institution  makes  the  student  even 
more  than  the  student  the  institution.  At 
least  half  our  present  college  students  to- 
day in  this  country  are  seeking  the  higher 
education  because  the  colleges  themselves 
have  aroused  their  interest  and  attracted 
their  attention.  In  a  word,  the  number  of 
people  who  will  be  stimulated  by  the  exist- 
ence of  educational  facilities  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  to  improve  their  minds 
is  vastly  greater  than  the  number  of  those 
who  would  actively  assist  in  creating  a  de- 
mand for  such  institutions  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  longing  for  higher  things. 

Is  there  any  educational  work  of  a  popu- 
lar kind  which  promises  more  for  a  given 
expenditure  of  money  than  this  ?  Can  you 
not  help  it  on  by  your  influence  and  contri- 
butions ?  Even  the  small  contributions  in- 
volved in  membership  in  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  will  be  of  great  aid,  for  a  large 
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membership  of  this  Society  would  enable  us 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  work.  Send  your 
name  and  address,  together  with  the  annual 
fee  ( J5  00),  to  the  General  Secretary,  George 
Henderson,  1602  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A  CHAPTER  ON  ACCIDENTS. 


BY  BELLE  V.  CHISHOLM. 


VERY  early  in  life  the  duty  of  acting  in- 
stead of  screaming  in  cases  of  pressing 
emergencies  should  l^  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  young.  Presence  of  mind 
in  cases  requiring  instant  attention  is  a  vir- 
tue rarely  cultivated,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  on  its  im- 
portance. 

A  young  girl  in  one  of  our  Western 
schools,  surrounded  by  her  pupils,  heard  a 
rumbling  noise,  and,  looking  from  a  window, 
saw  a  dark  funnel-shaped  cloud  swiftly  ap- 
proaching. She  understood  its  meaning, 
but  though  her  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing, she  turned  her  white  face  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  as  yet  were  ignorant  of  danger, 
and  said  calmly,  ''Children,  we  have  often 
talked  of  going  to  the  'Hermit's  Cave.' 
Let  us  go  now.  Fall  into  ranks  and  march  in 
double  quick.  I  will  bring  up  the  rear  with 
the  little  ones." 

Before  she  was  through  speaking  .the  older 
scholars  had  taken  the  lead,  and,  without 
speaking,  the  mouth  of  the  cave  was  gained 
just  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  came  roaring 
across  the  prairie.  The  children  began  to 
scream  as  the  air  grew  thick  with  dust  and 
broken  timbers;  but  a  few  quiet  words  from 
the  young  teacher  induced  them  to  enter  the 
dark  cave,  where  they  remained  in  safety 
until  the  roaring  and  rumbling  of  the  storm 
had  ceased.  When  they  ventured  out  into 
the  sunshine,  nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones 
and  splintered  timbers  remained  to  show 
where  the  school  house  had  stood.  Had  the 
young  teacher  communicated  her  alarm  to 
the  children,  a  panic  would  have  ensued  and 
the  result  would  have  been  disastrous. 

A  few  years  ago  in  a  school  I  attended  a 
young  girl  fainted  and  fell  to  the  floor.  In 
a  moment  the  teacher  had  raised  her  to  a 
sitting  posture  and  the  frightened  children 
crowded  around  her,  wringing  their  hands 
and  crying.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
a  young  miss  of  a  dozen  years  came  to  the 
rescue  by  stretching  the  unconscious  girl 
flat  upon  her  back.  In  a  quiet,  firm  voice 
she  said,  ''  Mary  has  only  fainted,  and  you 


must  stand  back  and  give  her  air."  In- 
stantly the  circle  that  had  formed  about  her 
widened,  the  windows  and  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  young  commander,  in 
a  quick,  calm  manner,  proceeded  to  remove 
all  the  compression  about  the  chest  of  her 
patient.  Applying  ammonia  to  the  nostrils 
of  the  prostrate  girl,  she  awaited  patiently 
for  signs  of  returning  animation,  and  soon 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Mary  was  quite  herself  again. 

"Who  taught  you  how  to  act  so  promptly, 
Sarah?"  inquired  the  teacher,  when  her 
alarm  had  subsided. 

"  Long  aga  my  little  brother  fell  from  the 
landing  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  hall 
below,  striking  his  head  upon  the  banisters 
in  the  descent.  Thinking  him  dead,  the 
nurse  picked  him  up,  and  began  tossing  him 
about.  Mother  took  him  from  her  arms 
and  laid  him  upon  the  floor,  setting  the 
door  wide  open  to  give  him  air.  Soon  he 
began  to  breathe  regularly,  and  then  mother 
told  us  that  when  people  fainted  or  were 
knocked  senseless  by  blows  about  the  head 
they  should  be  laid  upon  their  backs 
with  their  heads  a  little  lower  than  their 
bodies." 

As  fainting  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
heart  to  supply  the  brain  with  blood,  no 
one  need  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the*ad- 
vantage  gained  by  the  prostrate  position; 
yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  people  still  continue 
to  pile  pillows  under  the  heads  of  their 
fainting  friends,  while  the  child  who  has  re> 
ceived  a  blow  upon  the  head  is  jolted  about 
roughly  or  carried  in  an  upright  posture,  as 
if  blood  could  run  up  hill  more  easily  thai^ 
down. 

A  little  girl  of  eight  who  had  been 
trained  what  to  do  in  case  of  Are  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  drop  a  match  on  her  cotton 
apron.  Almost  immediately  the  blaze 
flashed  up  in  her  face.  Without  a  cry  or 
pause  she  threw  herself  face  downward  on 
the  carpet,  clapped  her  hands  over  her 
mouth  and  nose,  closed  her  eyes,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  on  the  thick  woollen  rug. 
Hearing  the  unusual  noise,  her  father  hur- 
ried up  stairs  in  time  to  put  out  the  smoul- 
dering fire.  The  child's  apron  was  ii> 
ashes,  the  front  of  her  dress  badly  scorched, 
but  beyond  a  few  slight  burns  on  her  hands 
the  brave  girl  was  uninjured. 

When  questioned  about  her  conduct  she 
said,  "Mamma  has  told  me  over  and  over 
to  lie  down  on  the  blaze  and  stop  my^ 
mouth,  so  as  not  to  swallow  the  smoke 
should  I  catch  fire.  I  knew  I  would  be 
burned  up  if  I  started  to  run." 
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A  patient  in  the  dental  chair  failed  to 
Tally  from  the  depressing  effects  of  chloro- 
form, and  the  physician  who  was  hastily 
-summoned,  with  the  help  of  the  attendant, 
dragged  him  to  the  door  and  began  dashing 
snow  in  his  face.  The  weakened  action  of 
the  heart  gave  out,  and  the  patient  lay  back 
limp  and  apparently  lifeless  in  their  hands. 

"Stand  him  on  his  head;  that's  what 
father  does  when  they  don't  come  round 
right,"  said  a  young  lad  who  had  been  at- 
tracted to  the  door  by  the  unusual  stir.  So 
the  man  was  turned  upside  down  until  signs 
•of  returning  life  were  manifest.  By  that 
time  the  boy's  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  place,  arrived, 
and  his  son's  timely  direction  was  followed 
by  proper  medical  treatment. 

Last  winter  a  party  of  schoolboys  were 
skating  on  the  Muskingum  river.  The  ice 
was  supposed  to  be  perfectly  safe,  until  its 
treachery  was  revealed  by  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  one  of  the  lads.  Fortunately 
he  gra<iped  the  edge  of  the  solid  ice  and 
managed  to  keep  himself  from  being  drawn 
underneath  by  the  current,  which  at  that 
place  was  unusually  swift.  His  comrades 
became  panic-stricken  and  ran  hither  and 
thither,  unable  to  render  him  the  least  as- 
sistance? Luckily  a  farmer's  lad  passing  by 
witnessed  the  accident,  and  hurried  to  the 
rescue  by  dragging  a  couple  of  hoop  poles 
in  reach  of  the  drowning  boy. 

**  Grasp  each  of  them  firmly  and  crawl 
out  if  you  can,"  he  said  coolly,  as  he 
crawled  along  cautiously  in  the  direction  of 
the  thin  ice. 

The  freezing  boy  obeyed,  and  with  the 
the  help  of  the  new  comer  soon  reached  the 
shore. 

*'  How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  the 
hoop-poles,  Frank?"  asked  one  of  the 
frightened  boys  when  the  danger  was  over. 
*'  I  can  never  think  of  anything  at  the  right 
time." 

"  You  ought  to  learn  to  think  and  act, 
too,"  said  Frank  impatiently.  "  What 
good  would  the  poles  have  done  after 
Charlie   had  been  drawn  under  the  ice?" 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  same  Frank  saved 
the  live  of  a  man  who  chanced  in  some  way 
to  sever  an  artery.  Tying  his  handkerchief 
tightly  between  the  wound  and  the  heart, 
he  procured  a  stout  stick,  and  placing  it 
under  the  bandage  twisted  it  firmly  until  the 
arterial  flow  was  checked.  His  capability 
consists,  not  in  knowing  more  than  other 
boys  of  his  age,  but  in  keeping  his  wits 
about  him  and  acting  promptly,  as  sudden 
•danger  demands. — Christian  at  Work. 


WEARINESS  OF  THE  FLESH. 


BY  SUPT.  J.  M.  GREENWOOD. 


IS  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt?  How  much 
farther  will  the  so-called  language  exer- 
cises and  number  tomfooleries  be  pushed  by 
otherwise  sensible  teachers  before  our  little 
children  are  stupefied  into  idiocy?  It  is  the 
greatest  blessing  in  the  world  that  the  resist- 
ing power  of  children  is  so  powerful  even 
against  pernicious  teaching.  This  is  the 
saving  clause  which  nature  has  provided 
against  poisons  and  intellectual  opiates. 
The  idea  that  a  six  or  seven  year  old  child 
should  be  kept  hammering  on  numbers  from 
one  to  ten  the  first  year  it  attends  school  is 
preposterous  in  the  extreme,  and  is  an  insult 
to  the  intelligence  of  an  "educated  pig." 
Then  the  next  year  by  grace  of  the  intelli- 
gent apothecary  of  arithmetical  nostrums, 
the  child  is  permitted  to  go  from  ten  to 
twenty,  and  in  cases  of  special  dispensation 
to  a  hundred.  What  foolishness  run  to 
seed! 

Only  yesterday  I  took  a  little  six  and-a- 
half-year  old  yongster  who  had  never  been 
to  school,  and  whose  parents  had  made  no 
effort  to  teach  him  from  books,  and  while  he 
stood  by  me  with  his  slate  and  pencil  in 
hand,  I  asked  him  to  write  "31"  for  me. 
He  did  it.  Next  I  said  write  '*6i,"  and  he 
wrote  it  immediately.  He  wrote  without 
hesitation, — 11,  21^  31,  4r,  51,  61,  71,  81, 
91,  but  not  in  the  order  named.  When  I 
said  now  write  "loi,"  he  laughed  and  said: 
"I  don't  know  how;"  but  he  wrote  and 
read  promptly  all  the  numbers  from  i  to 
100,  and  he  had  in  money  a  dime,  two 
nickels,  and  ^^^  pennies,  and  he  could  read 
all  the  dates  on  these  coins ;  but  how  he  had 
learned  them  I  do  not  know. 

I  asked  him  what  is  the  half  of  9? 
"Well,"  he  said,  "the  half  of  8  is  4,  and 
the  half  of  10  is  5,  and  the  half  of  9  is  4  and 
J^."  Next,  I  asked,  how  high  was  that  big 
fat  rat  you  saw  in  the  yard?  He  showed 
the  height  with  his  hands,  and  then  replied, 
— "Nearly  four  inches."  He  adds,  sub- 
tracts, multiplies  and  divides  small  numbers 
up  to  50  readily.  When  I  asked  him  how 
many  quarters  in  a  mile  and  a  half ;  he  said, 
"6  quarters  and  no  more."  In  24  quarters, 
he  then  said,  "will  be  6  miles."  Many  other 
similiar  questions  he  also  answered.  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  could  see  4  quarters  in  a 
mile,  he  said ;  "No,  sir,  but  I  can  see  that 
it  takes  four  quarters  to  make  a  mile."  I 
suppose  when  he  goes  to  school  that  he  will 
be  put  to  work  on  the  number  "ten"  for  a 
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year,  and  yet  be  knows  as  much  of  ten  as  is 
<of  any  use  to  him. 

Children,  if  they  have  a  chance,  even  if 
half  way  permitted,  will  do  usually  four  or 
^ve  times  as  much  in  number  work  as  they  do. 
Why  have  not  teachers  and  principals  sense 
-enough  to  let  children  do  their  best  ?  To 
Iceep  them  in  school  floating  like  a  frog  in 
the  tub  of  water,  is  a  rare  refinement  of 
cruelty  and  robbery  that  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  civilized  community.  Do 
away  at  once  with  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
shoe  pegs,  tooth  picks,  marks,  dots,  beans 
and  other  devices  for  teaching  numbers. 
Illustrations  are  valuable  when  needed ;  but 
to  put  the  child  to  inventing  illustrations 
when  there  is  no  need  of  it,  is  to  kill  time 
while  the  poor  teacher  is  attending  to  her 
knitting.  It  makes  me  sick  at  heart  to  see 
how  trifling,  shadowy  and  illogical  is  much 
«f  the  number  teaching  that  is  doled  out  to 
our  children.  Ignorantly  it  is  done;  but 
the  error  is  just  the  same  as  if  were  deliber- 
ately planned  and  remorselessly  executed. 

The  language  mania  is  not  a  whit  behind 
that  of  number.  The  little  silly  sentences 
are  as  nearly  destitute  of  thought  as  pos- 
sible, and  on  these  multitudinous  changes 
are  rung  with  the  same  little  words.  A 
<:hild  of  any  intelligence  wants  to  be  mak- 
ing some  headway  when  he  studies,  and  yet 
it  must  be  confessed  that  much  of  the  lan- 
guage work  is  as  barren  of  ideas  as  a  crane's 
leg  is  of  feathers.  If  the  ingenuity  of  the 
language  fiends  had  been  set  to  work  on 
how  not  to  teach  the  children  to  use  or  learn 
cur  language  correctly^  a  better  device  could 
not  have  been  invented,  and  again  I  am 
constrained  to  exclaim,  ''How  long  before 
deliverance?*  * — Journal  of  Education. 


BEST  WORKS  ON  PEDAGOGY  FOR 
YOUNG  TEACHERS.* 


BY  WM.  T.   HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


THESE  books  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds.  The  first,  those  to  acquaint  one 
with  the  fundamental  idea  of  education; 
viz.,  the  idea  of  self-alienation,  or  the  jour- 
ney outward  from  the  empirical  self  toward 
the  higher  self  as  learned  in  the  ideals  held 
tip  in  ethics  and  religion  and  realized  in  the 
institutions  of  a  people,  and  the  books  that 
show  how  each  people  builds  its  civilization 
on  this  basis.  Of  books  of  this  kind,  those 
of  especial  value  are: 

*  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Pedagogical 
Conference,  John  Hopkins  University. 


Rosenkranz'  System  of  Pedagogics  and 
Karl  Schmidt's  History  of  Pedagogics^  both 
of  which  show  a  conspectus  of  the  historical 
evolution  of  education,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  clear  the  grounds  of  the  changes 
that  have  been,  and  are,  in  progress. 

The  second  class  of  books  are  those  of  a 
reactionary  or  even  of  a  revolutionary  char- 
acter, but  they  must  be  studied  in  order  to 
sharpen  the  attention,  to  give  one  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Of  these,  Pestalozzi's 
Leonard  and  Gertrude^  Rousseau's  Entile^ 
and  Herbert  Spencer's  Essays  on  Education^ 
deserve  special  mention.  The  latter  book 
utters  in  the  clearest  manner  the  protest 
against  the  existing  course  of  study ;  but  it 
is  the  farthest  possible  from  being  a  scien- 
tific book  on  the  subject,  because  it  does  not 
even  attempt  to  show  the  evolution  of  said 
course,  and  still  less  to  show  the  evolution 
of  modern  civilization.  ** Self- alienation" 
in  education  requires  that  each  nation  shall 
have  its  youth  study  the  national  classics, 
with  a  view  to  mastering  the  earlier  stages 
of  derivative  civilization.  The  utility  of 
mastering  the  embryology  of  one's  civiliza- 
tion is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  evolution- 
istic  point  of  view.  Spencer  does  not  take 
a  scientific  attitude,  but  only  the  revolu- 
tionary attitude  of  Rousseau. 

The  third  class  of  books  is  that  dealing 
with  the  subject  which  is  now  exciting  the 
whole  educational  world ;  viz. ,  physiological 
psychology.  Of  these,  Preyer's  The  Soul  of 
the  Child  9Si^  Karl  Lange's  monograph  on 
Apperception  are  the  best.  The  first  has 
been  translated.  (A  portion  of  the  latter 
Dr.  Harris  hopes  to  translate  and  soon  issue 
from  his  Bureau  in  Washington.) 

The  idea  of  ** apperception"  is  the  most 
important  fruit  thus  far  developed  by  the 
study  of  the  psychology  of  pedagogics.  R. 
H.  Quick,  the  eminent  English  authority 
on  pedagogics,  refers  in  high  terms  to  a 
short  monograph  on  pedagogics,  which  he 
had  recently  discovered,  entitled  A  Pot  of 
Green  Feathers, 

There  are  philosophical  reasons  for  re- 
taining the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
the  curriculum  of  our  colleges  and  schools, 
though  the  time  was  when  I  thought  other- 
wise. When  a  student  in  Yale,  I  became 
so  dissatisfied  with  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  so  enamored  of  the  study  of 
science,  that  in  sheer  disgust  I  left  college 
and  went  West.  Afterward,  when  begin- 
ning the  study  of  philosophy  with  a  friend, 
I  saw  him  so  frequently  consulting  the  class- 
ical dictionary  and  surpassing  me  in  under- 
standing because  of  his  exact  knowledge  of 
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the  derivation  of  words  and  ideas,  that  I 
was  forced  to  see  the  value  of  classical  train- 
ing. .  Later,  when  the  science  and  philoso- 
phy of  education  became  an  object  of  inves- 
tigation, the  full  import  and  value  of  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Grqek  came  to  me  with 
irresistible  force. 


WHITE  HOUSE  KITCHEN. 


REMINISCENCE  OF  TAD  LINCOLN  IN  1 862. 


BOTH  the  steward  and  the  cook  had  re- 
monstrated with  ** Master  Tad"  upon 
bringing  into  the  kitchen  of  the  White 
House  "such  squads  of  poor,  dirty,  hungry 
street  urchins  to  be  fed;"  and  at  last  Peter 
said  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  must  be  told. 

Tad  flew  into  a  rage,  ran  upstairs  to  see 
his  mother  himself,  and,  on  not  finding  her, 
searched  the  place  for  his  busy  father. 

Meanwhile  the  small  objects  of  his  charity 
waited  at  the  lower  door,  for  Peter  had  ab- 
solutely refused  to  let  them  "step  inside." 

The  indignant  boy  spied  his  father  cross- 
ing the  yard,  with  head  bowed,  eyes  to  the 
ground,  talking  earnestly  to  Mr.  Seward,  as 
they  walked  to  the  Department  of  State  to- 
gether.    He  cried  out  to  him  at  once : 

"Father!  father!  can't  I  bring  those 
poor,  cold,  hungry  boys  home  with  me 
whenever  I  want  to?    Isn't  it  our  kitchen  ?" 

By  this  time  Tad  had  his  father  by  the 
hand,  who  stopped  short  to  listen  to  the 
frantic  appeal. 

"  Can't  I  give  them  a  good  warm  dinner 
to-day,  say?  They're  just  as  hungry  as 
bears,  and  two  of  'em  are  the  boys  of  a  sol- 
dier, too!  And,  father,  I'm  going  to  dis- 
charge Peter  this  minute,  if  he  don't  get  out 
the  meat  and  chicken  and  pies,  and  all  the 
things  we  had  left  yesterday.  Say,  mayn't 
I?     Isn't  it  our  kitchen,  father?" 

Secretary  Seward  was  shaking  with  laugh- 
ter. Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  him  with  a 
twinkle:  "Seward,  advise  with  me.  This 
case  requires  diplomacy." 

Mr.  Seward  patted  Tad  on  the  back,  and 
said  he  must  be  careful  not  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment in  debt;  and  the  President  took 
Tad's  little  brown  hands  in  his  own  big 
one,  and  with  a  very  droll  smile,  bid  him 
to  "Run  along  home  and  feed  the  boys," 
and  added,  "Tell  Peter  that  you  are  really 
required  to  obey  the  Bible  by  getting  in  the 
maimed  and  the  blind,  and  that  he  must  be 
a  better  Christian  than  he  is!" 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Seward  said, 
they  passed  through  the  yard  on  their  way 


to  the  Cabinet  meeting,  and  no  less  than 
ten  small  boys  were  sitting  with  Tad  on  the 
lower  steps,  cracking  nuts  and  having  a 
"State  Dinner." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  the  "kitchen 
was  ours. ' ' —  Wide  Awake, 


HINTS  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


BY  DANIEL  C.  GILLMAN. 


PERHAPS  a  hint  as  to  how  the  taste  for 
map  study  may  be  developed  will  be  ac- 
ceptable. Begin  with  a  map  of  your  own 
region,  on  which  the  heights  as  well  as  the 
horizontal  dimensions  are  portrayed.  At 
any  rate,  you  can  command  such  a  map  of 
the  United  States.  Study  it,  measure  it, 
master  it,  till  with  the  eyes  shut  you  caii  see 
the  structure  of  this  great  territory.  But  in 
many  parts  of  this  country  it  is  also  easy  ta 
command  good  local  topographical  maps. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  aided 
by  some  of  the  state  governments,  supple- 
mented sometimes  by  private  enterprise,  is 
gradually  publishing  accurate  maps  of  lim- 
ited  areas.  As  the  sheets  are  completed, 
they  may  be  obtained  by  the  public.  Let  a 
student  take  any  trustworthy  map  of  a  district 
that  he  knows;  let  him  be  sure  that  he  under- 
stands the  signs  and  symbols  employed  in  its 
construction  (for  maps  have  their  own  di- 
verse languages,  like  books  and  people);  next 
let  him  compare  the  counterfeit  presentment 
with  the  original,  the  picture  with  the  real- 
ity ;  then  let  him  make  a  scale  of  measure- 
ments, vertical  and  horizontal,  of  heights 
and  distances  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
He  will  thus  become  a  possessor  of  what 
may  be  called  a  private  measuring  rod,  a 
standard  to  which  he  can  refer  all  other 
geographical  data.  He  will  hold  a  key  by 
which  he  can  unlock  the  topographical  mys- 
teries of  unseen  lands.  The  habit  will  grow 
by  its  exercise.  The  comparative  method 
of  study — one  of  the  great  contributions  of 
modern  times  to  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge— will  come  into  play.  Not  only  the 
great  continental  areas,  as  was  stated  at  the 
beginning,  but  every  historical  land  will  be 
found  to  have  its  individual  characteristics, 
which  have  influenced,  if  they  have  not  con- 
trolled, the  events  that  have  transpired 
within  their  limits.  History  and  geography, 
like  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  will  work 
together.  They  will  show  us  bow  physical 
barriers  have  been  overcome  by  spiritual 
forces,  and  how  spiritual  forces  have  been 
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HOW  restrained  and  now  developed  by  the 
laws  of  the  material  world.  They  will  show 
us  bow  far  mankind  has  fulfilled  the  primi- 
tive  command  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it. — The  Chautauquan, 


REVIEWS. 


THIS  is  the  time  in  the  school  year  when 
special  attention  is  given  to  reviewing 
the  branches  studied  during  the  past  term 
or  year.  A  teacher  offers  some  hmts  on  con- 
ducting reviews  in  the  common  branches : 

Spelling, — Reviews  in  spelling  and  read- 
ing admit  of  comparatively  little  variety. 
Written  work  is  most  satisfactory,  as  it  ex- 
amines every  pupil  on  a  larger  number  of 
words  in  much  less  time  than  the  same 
amount  of  work  done  orally  would  occupy. 
Slates  or  papers  can  be  exchanged  and  cor- 
rected by  the  pupils.  Occasional  sentence 
dictation  exercises  are  also  useful.  A  spell- 
ing match  to  close  up  the  work  with  will  be 
entered  into  with  zest  by  the  pupils. 

Reading, — In  reading  the  children  enjoy 
selecting  the  review  pieces  they  would  like 
to  read.  A  good  test  of  articulation  and 
voice  may  be  given  by  allowing  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  select  a  paragraph  (two 
if  they  are  short,  or  half  a  one  if  very  long), 
from  any  piece  they  have  read.  The 
teacher  takes  her  place  in  the  end  of  the 
room  without  a  book.  Of  course,  not 
knowing  subject  or  paragraph,  she  depends 
solely  on  the  pupils'  rendering  of  the  selec- 
tions for  an  understanding  of  the  delivery 
and  thought.  Sometimes  assign  all  the 
paragraphs  of  a  piece  to  the  desired  pupils 
before  any  read,  and  let  them  read  one  after 
another  without  interruption.  It  helps  hold 
attention  to  stop  pupils  at  points  elsewhere 
than  at  the  ends  of  the  paragraphs,  no  child 
knowing  just  how  much  he  is  to  read. 

Arithmetic. — For  arithmetic  one  finds  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  good  practical  ex- 
amples in  many  text-books  and  educational 
papers.  Pupils  are  interested  in  examples 
that  are  connected  with  real  things.  Give, 
for  example,  the  dimensions  of  a  room. 
Require  the  class  to  find  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  the  flooring,  the  cost  of  plastering— 
witb  due  allowance  for  doors  and  windows. 
Find  the  quantity  and  cost  of  paper  for  the 
walls.  Ascertain  the  cost  of  hanging  it,  and 
make  out  the  paper-hanger's  bill.  Estimate 
the  amount  of  carpeting  required  and  the 
cost.  Give  the  number  and  price  of  the 
curtains,  the  cost  of  the  furniture,  and  make 
out  a  bill  for  them.     The  same  plan  may  be 


applied  to  any  portion  of  the  subject.  So 
far  as  practicable,  let  each  lesson  involve 
several  principles.  With  younger  classes  it 
gives  variety  to  let  the  children  invent 
problems  for  the  class.  When  testing  ac- 
curacy in  figures,  the  monotony  may  be  re- 
lieved by  letting  each  pupil  in  one  row  pre- 
pare an  example  in  addition,  those  of  another 
row  an  example  in  subtraction,  etc.,  to  be 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  class.  They  may 
indicate  that  they  have  finished  by  rising, 
by  taking  position,  or  by  numbering,  the 
first  one  who  finishes  saying  "One,"  the 
next  "  Two,"  and  so  on.  Other  pupils  may 
bring  in  original  examples  prepared  out  of 
school  hours. 

U.  S,  History. — Of  course  we  have  taught 
the  history  class  topically,  and  our  reviews 
will  be  conducted  after  the  same  models, 
save  that  we  may  make  our  topics  more 
comprehensive.  If  the  class  began  history 
this  year,  the  topics  might  be — Early  in- 
habitants of  North  America  j  Discovery  of 
the  Continent;  The  Spanish  Explorers; 
The  French  Explorers;  The  Dutch  and 
English  Explorers;  The  Colonial  Period. 
When,  where,  by  whom  and  why  was  each 
colony  settled  ?  In  the  study  of  the  wars, 
the  events  may  be  conveniently  grouped  ac- 
cording to  the  years  in  which  they  occur. 
After  a  thorough  topical  review,  we  are 
ready  for  miscellaneous  work.  Ask  some 
pupil  to  mention  a  Spanish  explorer  and 
tell  briefly  what  he  did.  Call  on  another 
child  to  mention  another  Spanish  explorer 
and  tell  his  work,  going  on  thus  until  the 
list  is  completed.  Or  ask  for  an  important 
event  in  1776;  then  for  another  in  the  same 
year.  In  taking  up  the  groups  of  events  in 
this  way  avoid  an  exact  chronological  order. 
Then  make  a  miscellaneous  list  of  dates, 
persons,  places  and  events  taken  from  any 
periods  that  the  class  has  studied,  and  let 
them  tell  the  event  with  which  each  is  asso- 
ciated. When  you  are  sure  that  the  facts 
are  thoroughly  in  mind,  review  relations 
and  causes.  Have  stated  the  purposes  of 
each  nation  in  sending  explorers;  group 
those  colonies  that  were  settled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  religious  liberty,  those 
settled  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  those 
founded  foi  other  reasons.  Review  causes 
and  results  of  wars,  tracing  those  causes  far 
back  in  preceding  events  or  circumstances, 
and  note  the  effects  upon  the  people.  Trace 
the  growth  in  government,  in  mode  of  liv- 
ing, in  education  and  inventions,  and  search 
out  the  events  that  contributed  to  the  growth 
in  these  various  directions.  The  plan  in 
this  is  to  begin  with  the  simple  outline  of 
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factSy  and  fill  in  with  those  details  which  it 
is  desirable  to  have  the  pupils  remember : 
then  to  group  facts  according  to  their  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  until  the  pupils 
have  thoroughly  grasped  the  relations  of 
events  to  one  another. 

Geography. — When  the  geography  class 
has  reviewed  the  subject  matter  in  regular 
order,  miscellaneous  reviews  may  be  fol- 
lowed along  such  lines  as  are  suggested  by 
the  following  questions:  If  you  were  going 
from  London  to  Barcelona,  over  what  bodies 
of  water  would  you  sail?  What  countries 
would  you  pass? 

What  would  you  carry  from  London  to 
Barcelona?  On  returning  what  would  you 
bring  from  Barcelona?  To  what  country 
would  you  go  to  get  a  cargo  of  wheat  ?  Of 
silk?  Of  fruit?  If  you  desired  to  spend 
the  winter  in  a  mild  climate,  to  what  coun- 
try would  you  go?  What  is  its  capital? 
Under  what  kind  of  government  would  you 
be  living  there?  Mention  a  city  in  that 
country  ?  For  what  is  it  remarkable  ? 
What  occupations  are  carried  on  there  ? 
What  language  is  spoken  in  that  country  ? 

Reviews  furnish  us  special  opportunities 
for  bringing  out  facts  in  their  true  relation. 
Take  them  up  in  ways  in  which  the  children 
will  be  likely  to  meet  them  in  general  read- 
ing. Approach  ideas  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  you  may  be  sure  that  your  pupils  have 
mastered  them,  and  made  them  their  own. 
— Intelligence.    * 


INFINITESIMAL  SOULS. 


TEACHERS  of  philosophy,  if  you  wish 
an  illustration  of  the  very  smallest  thing 
that  can  be  thought  of,  read  this  account : 
A  teacher  near  Hudson,  in  lienawee  county, 
Michigan  (we  blush  to  say  it,  shudder  to 
think  of  it,  and  don  sack-cloth  and  ashes 
over  it),  hired  to  teach  a  school  for  two 
months,  with  the  understanding  that  if  she 
gave  satisfaction  she  should  have  the  school 
for  the  succeeding  term  of  three  months. 
The  teacher  is  a  fine  one,  an  excellent  young 
lady,  and  gave  good  satisfaction.  But  when 
the  time  came  to  renew  the  contract,  Mr. 
"Litllebreeches,"  the  school  officer,  sent 
word — he  dare  not  come — that  he  could  get 
a  teacher  for  twenty- five  cents  per  month 
less,  and  so  had  concluded  not  to  contract 
with  the  one  who  had  been  teaching  the 
school.  No.  I  felt  it  keenly,  but  as  she 
had  made  no  provision  for  any  other  school, 
and  as  seventy-five  cents  for  the  term  did 
not  cut  a  great  figure  with  her^  she  replied 


that  she  would  teach  for  the  same.  No.  r 
then  dropped  twenty-five  cents  more  per 
month,  and  got  the  school. 

We  feel  like  hiring  a  professional  to  ex- 
press our  feelings.  For  seventy  five  cents  a. 
term  a  district  officer  would  let  a  good 
teacher  go ! — for  seventy-five  cents  upset 
the  work  of  a  school!  Isn't  such  a  maa 
built  on  a  magnificent  pattern  ?  The  teacher 
that  underbid  the  other  is  just  as  bad,  and 
worse,  for  she  should  kno»v  more.  Why,, 
ten  million  such  souls  could  dance  quad* 
rilles  on  the  point  of  a  cambric  needle  and 
not  jostle  one  another  an  atom.  If  that 
officer  correctly  represents  the  district,  and 
their  bodies  are  in  size  proportioned  to  their 
souls,  let  them  all  be  housed  in  a  hollow 
pea,  let  the  extra  space  in  the  pea  be  packed 
well  to  keep  them  from  rattling,  then  ship 
them  to  Gulliver  as  escaped  specimens  from 
the  land  of  Lilliput.  They  certainly  have 
no  place  among  the  broad -gauged,  whole- 
souled  people  of  Michigan.  —  Mtchigaft 
School  Moderator, 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.* 


BY  E.  D.  WARFIELD,  LL.  D. 


EMERSON  says,  «« Because  the  soul  is 
progressive,  it  never  quite  repeats  itself, 
but  in  every  act  attempts  the  production  of 
a  new  and  fairer  whole."  While  Tennyson 
sings; 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 

And  God  fulfills  himself  in  many  ways. 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

Certainly  change  is  characteristic  of  the 
times,  and  the  hope  is  not  denied  us  that 
this  change  is  progress.  Our  ideas  of 
education  have  not  been  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  yet  the  field 
of  education  is  so  wide  that  there  has  seemed 
to  be  room  for  all  means  and  all  methods; 
it  has  seemed  possible  that  here  all  tenden- 
cies might  unite  and  many  theories  supple- 
ment each  other,  for  practical  education  de- 
mands spiritual  influences,  and  spiritual  ed* 
ucation  practical  methods.  The  technical 
school  can  no  more  get  on  without  the  in- 
fluence of  men  who  will  study  the  relation 
of  character  to  character,  than  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  can  get  on  without  practical 
drill  in  mathematics  and  logic.  The  soul 
need  not  blot  out  its  past  in  order  not  to 

^Inaugural  address  by  Dr.  Ethelbert  Dudley  War- 
field,  on  assuming  the  Presidency  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, at  Kaston,  Penna.,  October  aoth,  1891. 
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repeat  itfelf  in  its  fairer  future;  the  old  or- 
der is  not  destroyed,  but,  changing  with 
fresh  spiritual  influences,  it  but  puts  on  a 
fresher  beauty  and  a  fuller  bloom.  Yet 
there  is  a  tendency  abroad  seeking  to  re- 
strict the  liberty  of  our  larger  day. 

The  cry  has  gone  forth  that  everything 
in  this  generation  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  rule  of  performance.  The  world  is  no 
longer  interested  in  what  a  man  is;  it  wants 
to  know  what  he  has  done.  Our  youth  are 
to  be  educated,  not  to  be  something,  but  to 
do  something.  It  does  not  make  very  much 
difference  what  they  do,  so  they  do  some- 
thing, and  do  it  quickly.  Colleges  that 
once  gloried  in  the  spiritual  influence  which 
they  imparted  to  men's  characters,  are  now 
pointed  out  as  regenerate  because  they  have 
substituted  manual  training  for  Greek  and 
pedagogy  for  metaphysics.  Colleges  which 
once  gloried  in  buildings,  few,  moss-covered 
and  ivy- grown,  in  which  a  dozen  men,  by 
the  splendid  influence  of  their  thought, 
moulded,  year  after  year,  and  generation 
after  generation,  those  who  in  church  and 
state,  in  public  affairs  and  private  life,  con- 
trolled the  nation  ;  now  having  cast  ofl"  the 
shackles  of  their  former  state,  are  become 
beautiful  with  many  well-hewn  and  ample 
buildings,  unscarred  by  the  touch  of  time  or 
the  damp  tendrils  of  ivy,  and  boast  them- 
selves of  great  companies  of  teachers  who 
scarcely  know  the  names  of  those  they  in- 
struct, and  do  not  inquire  whether  they 
have  a  soul  or  no.  They  do  not  aspire  to 
become  the  **retreat  of  the  studious  and  con- 
templative;" but  write  over  their  portals 
the  legend :  "  Let  him  who  enters  here 
make  haste." 

On  every  hand  quantitative  methods  are 
superseding  qualitative.  Colleges  are  great, 
less  because  their  faculties  contain  names 
great  in  science  and  literature,  less  because 
their  graduates  are  men  fitted  to  make  their 
mark  in  the  various  departments  of  life, 
than  because  they  have  great  buildings, 
numerous  and  varied  courses,  and  great  and 
indiscriminate  crowds  of  students.  One 
great  university  has  gone  so  far  as  to  publish 
to  the  world  that  it  has  no  standard  and  no 
curricula.  All  it  demands  is  that  the  student 
shall  present  a  written  statement  of  what  he 
wants  to  learn,  and  that  he  shall  occupy 
fifteen  hours  per  week  in  recitation.  It 
makes  no  matter  whether  he  wishes  to  learn 
music  or  mechanics,  art  or  astronomy,  the 
calculus  or  the  carpenter's  trade — all  are 
taught  and  all  have  an  equal  place.  We 
wonder  what  the  future  of  such  an  institution 
will  be.     It  has  behind  it  money  and  brains. 


but  we  marvel  at  its  method — or  want  of 
method. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  these 
innovations  that  they  are  following  natural 
methods;  that  an  enlightened  liberty  re- 
serves to  every  boy  the  right  to  determine 
in  what  line  his  future  course  shall  lie ;  that 
institutions,  especially  State  institutions, 
should  only  aid  him  in  the  direction  of  his 
desires. 

Such  declarations  stir  within  our  hearts 
memories  of  older  times ; — of  one  who  be- 
neath the  blue  heavens  of  Attica  went  to  and 
fro  from  the  Piraeus  up  to  the  city  and  its 
olive- crowned  Acropolis  and,  though  homely 
and  distorted  in  countenance  in  the  midst 
of  a  people  peculiarly  sensitive  to  personal 
beauty,  yet  swayed  statesmen,  philosophers- 
and  citizens  by  the  singular  skill  of  his  dia- 
lectic, and  inspired  every  one  who  came  in 
contact  with  him  to  seek  after  knowledge ; 
and  we  recall  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  eager  students  who  gathered  at  the  feet 
of  Abelard,  happy  if  only  they  could  feel 
the  spell  of  his  presence,  and  indifl'erent 
whether  he  exercised  it  in  his  lecture-room 
in  Paris  or  in  some  provincial  refuge,  ever 
ready  to  share  prosperity  or  exile  if  only 
they  could  taste  from  his  lips  the  pure  fruits 
of  divine  philosophy;  or  perchance,  in 
somewhat  sterner  mood,  we  behold  John 
Wycliffe,  with  that  grave  face  of  his,  speak- 
ing a  protest  which  richly  mingles  the  logic 
of  the  schools,  the  zeal  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  tenderness  of  Christian  solici- 
tude; but  what  are  these  but  reflections  of 
another  and  a  higher  source  of  light,  of 
that  One  who  walking  by  the  shores  of  Gal- 
ilee became  the  model  for  the  teachers  of 
all  time  by  the  gentle  influence  of  His  life, 
which  when  breathed  into  the  bosoms  of 
His  disciples  moved  them  as  no  other  power 
has  ever  moved  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  this  new  method  is  the 
natural  method;  it  may  be  that  men  are  to 
be  permitted  to  go  their  way  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  direct  them  into  a 
larger  and  a  better  path ,  it  may  be  that  the 
power  of  influence  is  forever  dead  in  the 
world ;  but  we  prefer  to  think  that  those  who- 
speak  thus, 

Judge  all  nature  from  her  feet  of  clay 
Without  the  will  to  lift  their  eyes  to  see 
Her  glorious  head,  crowned  with  spiritual  fire, 
And  touching  other  worlds. 

We  are  told  also  that  this  is  a  triumph  of 
individualism ;  that  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  that  socialism  which  the  uneducated  are 
clamoring  for,  which  would  drag  all  raeni 
down  to  the  level  of  mere  machines.     If  it: 
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be  the  quintessence  of  individualism,  then 
the  bow  which  was  bent  for  a  goodly  flight 
has  been  bent  too  far.  The  good  of  the  in- 
<iividual  man  may  be  sought  from  many 
points  of  view,  but  it  must  be  sought  with  a 
•distinct  regard  to  his  dual  nature.  We  have 
sought  in  liberty,  as  it  is  illustrated  in  our 
state,  the  good  of  man  as  a  social  animal ; 
•we  have  sought  in  liberty  of  thought  and  of 
faith,  as  it  is  exemplified  in  our  religion, 
the  good  of  the  individual  man  as  a  living 
soul ;  as  old  John  Ascham,  in  his  School- 
master, written  in  the  spacious  days  of  great 
Elizabeth,  insists  that  as  man  is  made  up  of 
two  parts,  body  and  soul,  and  we  cannot 
divide  them,  so  education  must  have  both 
natures  ever  in  view.  Hence,  in  education, 
as  in  everything  else,  the  Christian  ideal 
contemplates  the  consideration  of  the  good 
of  the  individual  first  and  before  all  else, 
but  the  good  of  the  individual,  not  merely 
as  animal,  but  as  man — man  as  a  political, 
as  a  social,  as  an  immortal  being;  not  man 
as  an  intellectual  or  commercial  machine. 
Nature's  methods  culminate  in  man, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seemed  so  fair. 
Such  splendid  purpose  injhis  eyes. 

But  man  should  not  turn  back  to  nature, 
but  press  on  to  God,  or  at  least  "  rise  thro' 
nature  up  to  nature's  God."  The  principal 
desire  in  Christian  education,  the  control- 
ling, dominating  thought,  is  man's  salva- 
tion. The  end  and  aim  of  all  Christian  ed- 
ucation is,  and  can  be  nothing  less,  and 
nothing  more,  than  to  teach  man  how  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  Him  forever.  This 
is  inclusive  and  exclusive,  and  the  only 
means  of  reaching  this  result  is  by  proceed- 
ing to  mould  man  by  controlling  his  will. 
Every  Christian  process  works  from  within 
outward.  It  works  by  education,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual,  and  it  works  to  a  di- 
rect object.  God  and  his  glory  are  not 
mere  terms  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
The  word  of  God  has  revealed  to  us  His 
will,  and  it  is  the  only  rule  for  our  direc- 
tion. The  desire  to  teach  man  how  to  glo- 
rify God  and  enjoy  Him  forever,  is  the  one 
thesis  of  Christian  education.  The  only 
question  for  us  to  consider  is  the  method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  "glorify  God?"  This  is  a 
difHcult  question  to  answer,  yet  Christ  has 
completely  answered  it  for  us  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents.  The  only  way  to  glorify 
God  is  to  develop  in  the  highest  degree  the 
possibilities  of  the  nature  He  has  given  to 
each  one  of  us.  Having  then  gifts  differing 
one  from  another,  says  St.  Paul,  let  each 


one  bring  his  peculiar  gifl  to  the  highest 
fruitfulness. 

There  is  in  everything  the  higher  and  the 
lower  way.  The  one  is  of  the  earth,  earthy ; 
it  is  natural,  it  is  practical,  it  clings  to  the 
earth;  it  prefers  action  to  thought;  it 
prefers  brute  strength  to  inventive  imagina- 
tion ;  and  it  leads  to  handicrafts  instead  of 
intellectual  occupations,  to  artisanship  in- 
stead of  art,  to  science  instead  of  philoso- 
phy. The  great  question  which  agitated 
the  past  was  means  rather  than  method. 
There  was  a  more  or  less  complete  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  systematic  training 
of  the  mind  and  systematic  influencing  of 
the  will.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  will 
should  be  left  untrammeled  ;  that  the  father 
should  be  guided  in  educating  his  son  by 
his  son's  taste;  that  the  son  should  dictate, 
not  merely  his  choice  of  a  profession,  but 
his  preparatory  training;  and  that  the  col- 
lege, so  soon  as  the  parent's  education  is 
complete,  should  bow  to  the  same  high  in- 
fluence. It  may  be  that  this  is  well.  It 
may  be  that  fifteen  hours  per  week  means 
an  education,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
yet  admit  elective  courses,  not  merely,  as  is 
done  in  some  colleges,  of  editorial  work  on 
college  magazines,  but  also  of  time  spent  in 
the  literary  society,  the  Greek-letter  frater- 
nity, on  the  foot-ball  field,  and  in  other 
equally  engrossing,  but  not  yet  recognized 
educational  pursuits.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  seriously  doubt  if  there  is  any 
better  system  yet  discovered  than  that  of 
the  Christian  home,  the  Christian  academy, 
and  the  Christian  college,  to  prepare  men 
for  the  professions  and  for  business. 

The  Christian  college  is  the  peculiar  tar- 
get of  contemporary  criticism.  Yet  the 
denominational  college,  pledged  to  the 
teaching  of  Christian  learning,  stands* to-day 
as  a  stronghold  of  truth,  the  necessary  con- 
necting link  between  the  Christian  home 
and  the  great  universities  or  the  business 
life  of  educated  men.  We  are  prone  to 
shrink  a  little  from  this  adjective,  denomi- 
national. It  is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  many 
of  us,  but  it  is  an  adjective  of  which  I  am 
not  afraid,  at  least  when  applied  to  me. 
No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being,  or  of  being 
known,  as  a  Presbyterian.  I  do  object,  as 
all  right-minded  people  do,  to  being 
thought  sectarian ;  but  I  have  no  question  to 
ask  of  any  one  who  applies  to  me  the  name 
of  Presbyterian,  or  any  concept  rightly  de- 
nominated by  that  term.  So  long  as  truth 
and  right  are  high  and  noble  objects,  so 
long  as  men  unite  themselves  in  bodies  for 
the  pursuit  of  truth  and  right,  so  long  as 
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those  bodies  are  true  to  the  object  of  their 
association,  no  man  need  be  ashamed  of  the 
object,  the  orf(anization,  or  the  name.  Let 
us  set  watch  fires  upon  the  mountains,  and 
let  us  tend. them  carefully  and  well.      « 

I  rejoice  that  our  Methodist  brethren  are 
founding  a  great  university  at  Washington, 
the  Baptists  at  Chicago,  and  that  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  many  rich  and  vener- 
able institutions,  which  are  still  carrying 
out  the  purpose  of  their  original  founders  in 
educating  godly  ministers  for  the  church  of 
Christ.  Some  are  recreant  to  their  trust  and 
are  ashamed  to  be  thought  worthy  of  the 
charge  committed  to  their  keeping.  Others 
have  stretched  forward,  and  enlarged  their 
borders  and  extending  the  lines  of  their 
founders  have  broadly  included  training  in 
all  departments  of  Christian  learning. 

And  Christian  learning,  be  it  remembered, 
concerns  itself  with  everything  whereby  God 
maketh  himself  known.  Here  the  sciences, 
arts  and  philosophies  meet  together.  Here 
biology  and  psychology  and  theology  sup- 
plement each  other.  Here  the  astronomer, 
exploring  the  heavens  with  the  telescope, 
joins  hands  with  the  critic  who  explores  the 
heavens  not  less  truly  by  means  of  his  study 
of  the  word  of  God ;  or  the  theologian  who 
studying  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the  work  of  the  scientist  and  critic,  rises  to 
the  highest  concepts  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable. 

It  has  been  claimed,  indeed  is  constantly 
asserted,  that  the  denominational  school 
approaches  everything  from  a  prejudiced 
point  of  view,  and  that  thought  and  teaching 
have  ceased  to  be  free  in  them.  This  may 
once  have  been  true.  To-day  it  is  not 
true,  certainly  in  its  broader  aispect.  The 
denominational  character  of  most  schools  of 
this  type  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  in- 
fluences that  are  thrown  about  the  lives  of 
the  students,  and  the  general  direction 
which  is  given  to  their  activities  outside  of 
class-room  instruction  proper. 

Of  course,  it  is  true,  and  it  should  be 
true,  that  the  teaching  force  is  in  general 
selected  from  those  who  are  affiliated  to  the 
denomination  controlling  the  school.  Of 
course,  in  accordance  with  the  limitations 
of  human  nature,  some  teachers  so  selected 
are  narrow- minded  ;  but  this  is  not  because 
they  belong  to  this  or  that  denomination, 
but  because  they  are  men.  And  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  have  known  men  entirely 
free  from  any  religious  conviction  who 
were  narrow-minded  enough  to  seek  to  in- 
still into  their  scholars  in  the  classroom 
their  own  doubts  and  difficulties;  and   I 


think  it  is  rational  for  even  a  liberal-minded 
man  to  believe  that  it  is  better  to  teach  a 
system  than  to  teach  without  system ;  that  it 
is  better  to  awaken  conviction  than  to  in- 
still doubt ;  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  man  a 
narrow-minded  Presbyterian  than  a  narrow- 
minded  skeptic.  I  have  my  doubts  whether 
any  man  who  is  constantly  full  of  uncertain- 
ties can  be  a  good  teacher ;  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  those  men  who  are  good  teach- 
ers and  yet  are  the  exponents  of  doubt  and 
unbelief,  are  men  of  strong  convictions  and 
have  a  tremendous  influence  for  bad,  teach- 
ing doubt  as  a  positive  condition  of  thought » 
however  negative  their  attitude  to  the  more 
important  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of 
immortality.  It  is  impossible  that  man 
should  compass  the  whole  domain  of  truth. 
"We  know  in  part."  "Our  knowledge  is 
of  things  we  see.*'  The  human  mind  is 
constantly  being  baffled  and  beaten,  driven 
back  upon  itself  and  forced  to  embrace  half- 
truths.  It  is  a  healthier  condition  as  a 
training  for  practical  life  to  supplement  the 
half-truths  of  observation  by  bold  extensions, 
by  the  operation  of  the  imagination,  careful 
generalization  by  inductive  reasoning,  and 
the  addition  of  precious  truth  through  the 
medium  of  revelation,  than  to  stand  in 
doubt  and  say,  beyond  this  we  must  not 
look  because  we  cannot  see.  Half-truths 
are  worse  than  whole  falsehoods,  for  while 
error  is  often  its  own  antidote,  the  specious 
basis  of  these  half-truths  which  bears  the  test 
of  truth  is  constantly  leading  many  honest 
seekers  after  truth  into  the  most  invincible 
error. 

The  charge  of  being  the  refuge  of  dis- 
proved hypotheses  and  the  most  contradic- 
tory theories  in  philosophy  is  rather  justifi- 
able than  just. 

Such  colleges  rarely  are  in  the  hands  of 
those  eager  for  innovation.  They  may  too 
literally  observe  the  injunction  "Prove  all 
things."  But  that  is  better  than  to  prove 
nothing,  especially  as  it  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  sister  thought:  "Hold  fast  that 
which  is  good,"  or  as  it  has  been  most  hap- 
pily expressed — 

Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well 
For  fear  divine  philosophy 
Should  press  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  hell. 

It  is  a  favorite  resource  of  unfavorable 
critics  to  liken  these  colleges  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  wise  prelates 
and  sage  councilors  of  Spain  gathered  to- 
gether with  the  learned  doctors  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Salamanca  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth  as  pre- 
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sen  ted  by  Columbus.  We  are  twitted  over 
and  over  again  with  the  false  learning,  and 
scarcely  less  false  theology,  with  which  they 
undertook  to  argue  down  the  evidence 
which  Columbus  presented  with  such  con- 
vincing force.  Each  schoolman  and  black- 
cowled  monk,  who  in  his  learned  ignorance 
plead  the  cause  of  the  theoretical  as  against 
the  scientific  cosmography  is  made  to  be  a 
type  of  the  Christian  teacher  who  seeks  by 
the  noble  beauty  of  his  own  character  and 
the  sanctified  zeal  of  his  own  studies  to 
throw  the  shadow  of  Christ  across  the  page 
he  opens  to  his  scholars.  It  is  vain  to  point 
out  that  these  men  were  all  acting  rather  in 
their  capacity  as  learned  schoolmen  than  as 
Christian  scholars ;  that  it  was  the  Ptole- 
maic system  or  the  hypothesis  of  Mela  which 
they  sought  to  uphold.  It  is  true  that  by 
subtle  ingenuity  and  far  reaching  assiduity 
they  had  fitted  proof  texts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures to  every  problem  of  their  scholastic 
system.  Columbus  convinced  them,  where 
they  were  open  to  conviction,  not  merely  by 
a  scientific  presentation  of  his  subject,  but 
by  clever  exegesis  of  their  own  biblical 
proof  texts.  We  repudiate  the  comparison 
in  its  form  rather  than  its  substance.  We 
admit  that  the  truth  of  God  is  wrested  from 
its  meaning  to  bolster  many  systems ;  but 
this  is  true  of  that  truth  which  is  revealed 
in  nature  and  written  upon  hill  and  valley 
quite  as  much  as  the  revelation  which  is  writ- 
ten in  God's  Holy  Word,  and  His  truth  is 
wrested  not  less  often  to  the  support  of 
false  hypotheses  of  atheist,  deist  and  agnos- 
tic than  in  support  of  errors  of  misguided 
theologians. 

If  the  reproach  is  unjust,  there  is  at  least 
enough  of  truth  in  it  to  be  a  warning.  We 
should  not  teach  error.  It  is  also  true  that 
we  should  aim  to  teach  all  truth.  Evolu- 
tion is  no  more  atheistic  than  systematic 
theology.  A  false  theory  of  biology  is  not 
more  fatal  than  a  false  theory  of  theology. 
Man,  with  his  stretching  after  knowledge, 
must  be  protected  against  falling  into  error. 
Man's  mind  is  unlimited  in  its  inquisitive- 
ness.  We  must  therefore  embrace  the  uni- 
verse in  our  systematic  study  of  every  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge.  We  are 
free,  but  it  is  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
has  made  his  people  free.  We  are  free,  and 
have  a  perfect  right  both  of  thought  and  of 
choice,  and  the  history  of  modern  times  is 
the  history  of  progress  under  the  condition 
of  entire  freedom  of  private  judgment.  No 
lesson  is  plainer  than  that  taught  by  the  dif- 
ferent effects  produced  on  Catholic  and  Re- 
formed countries  by  their  attitude  towards 


the  revival  of  learning.  Breaking  as  it  did, 
upon  Europe  at  a  time  when  spiritual  life 
was  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing began  its  work  unconditioned  by  any 
well-developed  theory  of  experimental  re- 
ligion. The  great  mother  church  had  not 
yet  awakened  from  her  Middle- Age  sleep. 
Now  and  again  some  great  brained,  rich- 
hearted  Christian  had  beaten  upon  her 
brazen  doors  till  they  resounded  with  his 
clamor  for  the  admission  of  God's  Spirit. 
But  not  even  a  Wycliffe  or  a  Savonarola 
did  more  than  create  a  local  disturbance. 
Learning,  rich  in  all  the  beauty  of  Athenian 
culture,  strong  in  all  the  vigor  of  Roman 
organization,  fresh  from  a  thousand  years  of 
undisturbed  repose,  won  men  by  its  beauty 
and  its  charm,  and  became  for  a  time  an  end 
in  itself.  The  humanists  placed  Nicholas 
V.  upon  the  Papal  throne,  and  so  brought 
that  paganism  into  the  church  which  had 
hearkened  to  the  preaching  of  Paul  upon 
the  Acropolis.  But  pagan  learning  had 
died  because  it  was  rotten  at  the  core.  It 
wholly  lacked  the  principle  of  life,  although 
the  splendid  force  of  the  Renaissance  for  a 
time  galvanized  it  into  its  semblance.  It 
contained  material,  indeed,  which  could  be- 
used  for  a  new  life ;  but  in  itself  it  was 
effete.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  fear- 
ing it  as  a  rival,  and  too  much  given  up  ta 
the  enjoyment  of  power  to  cultivate  the 
means  of  perpetuating  it,  chose  rather  to- 
crush  out  the  new  learning  than  to  assimi- 
late it  for  the  purpose  of  its  own  growth. 
The  Catholic  reaction  was  the  result.  But 
the  northern  countries  chose  rather  to  use  it 
as  the  means  whereby  they  should  develop  a 
new  system,  and  on  German  soil  it  brought 
forth  the  Reformation.  When  we  compare 
the  career  of  Poliziano  with  that  of  Me- 
lancthon  and  the  tract  of  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola  on  «*The  Dignity  of  Man"  with  the 
institutes  of  Calvin,  we  catch  something  of 
the  difference  between  learning  for  its  own 
sake  and  learning  for  the  sake  of  the  glory 
of  God. 

Let  us  beware,  then,  how  we  refuse  to* 
teach  any  department  of  human  knowledge. 
Let  us  take  care  that  the  wisest  and  best 
give  faithful  study  to  the  widening  domain 
occupied  by  every  branch,  and  let  us  see  to- 
it  that  none  but  those  who  look  reverently 
upon  all  knowledge,  whether  scientific, 
philosophic  or  practical,  shall  instruct  the 
young,  in  whose  eternal  welfare  we  are  so 
deeply  interested.  We  want  no  Middle 
Age  scoffing — no  saying,  ''The  soul  doubt- 
less is  immortal  where  a  soul  can  be  dis- 
cerned " — and  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  pro- 
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fess  a  higher  confidence  in  the  fruits  of 
philosophy  than  in  the  results  of  science. 
Some  minds  must  have,  and  will  only  be 
satisfied  with  scientific  demonstration ;  some 
minds  demand,  with  Thomas,  that  they 
shall  put  their  fingers  into  the  nail-prints 
and  thrust  their  hands  into  their  Saviour's 
side,  ere  they  will  recognize  Him  as  their 
risen  Lord.  Some  are  content,  as  were 
those  who  went  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  to 
have  the  Saviour  open  to  them  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  I  prefer  to  have  my  heart  burn 
within  me  as  I  listen  to  the  words  of  God, 
rather  than  thrusting  my  hand  into  His 
wounded  side  to  feel  that  He  is  indeed  risen 
from  the  dead.  When  we  have  weighed 
those  things  which  are  for  us  with  those 
which  are  against  us,  when  we  remember 
the  providence  of  God  which  has  been  with 
His  people,  establishing  the  work  of  their 
hands  upon  them  through  all  generations, 
when  we  see  how  He  has  taught  them,  line 
upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  building 
here  a  stone  and  there  a  stone,  rearing  up 
here  a  stately  building  and  there  a  far  more 
noble  character,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
future  of  Christian  education  will  be  bright 
and  glorious. 

We  do  not  doubt,  yet  we  realize  how 
great  the  task  is  and  how  many  and  how 
miscellaneous  are  the  elements  to  be  brought 
under  the  spell  of  the  Master's  mandate. 
The  command  is  to  us,  "Go  ye  and  teach 
all  nations."  We  must  needs  accept  the 
material  prepared  for  us  and  prove  our  faith 
by  our  obedience.  As  we  look  over  the 
field  we  easily  discover  difficulties. 

We  have  grafted  upon  our  educational 
trunk  many  strange  and  dissimilar  shoots. 
In  a  promiscuous  imitation  of  German  in- 
stitutions and  German  methods,  we  have 
broken  our  own  system  in  two.  We  do  not 
know  whether  our  schools  are  colleges, 
gymnasia,  or  universities.  The  real-schule 
elbows  the  English  college.  The  freedom 
of  university  life  is  given  to  boys  who  should 
be  under  a  master,  and  instruction  is  given 
to  boys  which  should  be  given  to  men. 
The  world  is  upside  down.  Competition 
with  all  its  evils,  advertising  with  all  its 
falsehoods,  success  with  all  its  contradic- 
tions, is  to  be  found  everywhere.  Woe  to 
that  college  which  in  the  rush  of  the  last 
twenty  five  years  has  had  only  prosperity. 
Woe  to  that  institution  which  has  had  no 
time  to  take  stock.  Woe  to  that  body  of 
young  men  who,  influenced  in  their  college 
life  by  the  ever-present  and  all-engrossing 
worship  of  material  progress,  have  been 
trained  to  think  that  education  means  sub- 


servience to  capitalists,  and  culture  a  fine 
exterior.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  believe  in 
"  plain  living  and  high  thinking  "  when  the 
college  professor  lectures  in  a  room  that  is 
fit  to  be  a  museum  of  art,  and  the  student 
sleeps  in  a  room  which  is  a  combination  of 
the  drawing  room  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
boudoir  of  the  woman  of  society.  Far  is  it 
from  my  desire  to  decry  the  cultivation  of 
aesthetics,  or  to  desire  that  any  one  should 
be  removed  from  the  refinements  of  life;  but 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  lust  of  the  flesh 
and  the  pride  of  life  are  sometimes  fatal  to 
institutions  as  to  men.  We  must  be  careful 
lest  we  make  our  environments  unsuited  to 
our  work.  If  the  scale  of  living  in  college 
is  such  as  to  exclude  the  sons  of  poor  men, 
or  even  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances, 
we  must  expect  to  lose  the  patronage  of  such 
men.  Where  is  sound  learning  to  find  a 
place,  if  young  men  who  are  working  their 
own  way  through  college  and  the  children 
of  poor  but  industrious  parents  are  to  be 
excluded  from  our  halls  ?  It  is  true  that  we 
want  the  influence  of  the  rich  and  the 
powerful,  but  we  want  the  influence  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  in  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  supply  an  education  suitable  for  the 
poor  and  faithful.  Rich  men's  sons  are  not 
hurt  by  taking  a  poor  man's  education ; 
but  many  a  poor  boy  has  been  ruined  by  a 
rich  man's  training.  Christian  education, 
therefore,  demands  that  we  should  seek  ta 
supply  such  an  education  under  such  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  a  practical  doorway  to  life, 
and  in  itself  thoroughly  adapted  in  all  its 
conditions  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

But  who  shall  determine  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  people  ?  If  we  leave  it  to  the 
people  themselves,  surely  the  teachers  will 
be  taught  of  those  who  should  learn.  If  we 
leave  it  to  that  *' noble  army  of  martyrs,'* 
the  youth  of  our  land  who  must  have  a  de- 
gree at  whatever  cost,  we  shall  have  a  hope- 
less medley,  the  result,  not  of  many  wills, 
but  of  innumerable  wonts.  We  must  leave 
it  to  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
it  is  their  duty,  to  determine  and  to  ^m  the 
theory  and  the  practice  of  education.  If 
left  with  them,  the  commercial  spirit  which 
lowers  the  standard  of  admission  in  order 
to  increase  numbers,  will  doubtless  disappear; 
if  lef^  to  them,  the  real  love  of  learning  will 
gradually  be  diffused  among  the  people ;  if 
left  to  them,  the  insistence  upon  disciplinary 
studies  will  be  found  as  often  in  practice  as 
it  is  in  public  addresses.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  academy  and  the  college  will  ere  long  be- 
come united  inacoordinatedsystem,that  our 
colleges  will  unite  in  demanding  and  in  main- 
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taining  similar  courses  for  preparation  for 
admission  and  for  degrees.  But  neither  of 
these  things,  important  as  they  are,  is  so 
important  as  that  there  should  be  some  per- 
iod determined  by  general  experience  or  by 
special  observation  during  which  the  child- 
ren of  Christian  parents  shall  be  systemat- 
ically brought  under  Christian  influences. 
Such  influences,  I  confidently  believe,  can 
nowhere  be  exerted  to  better  advantage  than 
in  the  communal  life  of  our  small  colleges. 
We  are  told  over  and  over  again  that  spir- 
ituality is  dying  out  of  our  colleges,  both 
faculty  and  students;  that  the  professor 
concerns  himself  far  less  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  students  than  heretofore,  and 
that  the  influence,  especially  in  dormitories, 
is  for  evil  rather  than  good.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  this  is  true  in  part. 

The  professor  of  to-day  is  a  draught  ani- 
mal compared  to  whom  the  horse  in  the 
tread-mill  has  an  easy  lot.  The  task  laid 
upon  him  is  greater  than  any  man  ought  to 
bear.  He  has  no  time  to  give  to  his  family, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  students  whom  he 
would  gladly  bring  within  the  circle  of  the 
daily  influence  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  I 
confidently  believe  that  spiritual  life  within 
the  precincts  of  the  college  has  advanced. 
Organizations,  of  which  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  is  the  most  noticeable, 
have  been  formed  that  are  an  immense 
power  for  good,  and  create  a  public  opinion 
which  is  a  great  deterrent  from  evil.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. Though  every  professor  throw  his 
whole  weight  on  the  side  of  good,  tempta- 
tions which  are  often  silent  do  exist,  which 
must  be  actively  combatted,  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  there  should  be  in  every 
institution  some  one  whose  whole  or  princi- 
pal duty  shall  be  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of 
the  college.  The  State'  universities,  in 
many  instances,  it  is  painful  to  observe,  are 
inclined  to  repudiate  the  obligation  of 
Christian  instruction  which  rests  upon  them. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  a  fleld 
for  missionary  work  of  the  flrst  importance. 
There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  in  a  Christ- 
ian land  such  as  this  than  to  say  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  law  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tion in  State  universities.  As  I  would  have 
even  in  denominational  institutions  the 
points  of  controversy  left  to  private  direc- 
tion, so  I  would  ask  this  much  of  every  State 
university,  and  would  stir  up  the  minds  of 
all  Christian  people  towards  securing  this, 
which  is  ordinarily  guaranteed  by  charter 
and  constitution.  For  this  is  not  a  Godless 
land  nor  a  Christless  country.     That  faith- 


ful man  who  sought  and  found  this  goodly 
land  prayed  night  and  day  upon  his  little 
deck  that  God  would  bring  him  to  the  de- 
sired haven,  and  this  country  is  a  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  prayers  that  bowed  head 
breathed  beneath  the  southern  stars;  and 
that  little  company  who,  gathered  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  laid  the  comer- 
stone  of  liberty  upon  our  northern  shore, 
laid  it  with  prayer  and  praise;  and  the 
whole  story  of  our  national  prosperity  de- 
clares as  plainly  as  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 

'•  Unless  the  Lord  the  city  keep. 
The  watchmen  wake  in  vain." 

Let  us  insist,  then,  not  merely  with  words, 
but  with  votes,  that  our  State  universities, 
aye,  and  our  public  schools  also,  shall  rec- 
ognize that  our  God  is  their  God,  and  His 
word  is  the  only  rule  for  their  direction. 

As  for  Lafayette  College,  whatever  may  be 
the  end  of  the  courses  in  its  curricula,  all 
are  intended  to  lead  to  Christian  manhood. 
"We  know  no  house  divided."  Our  aim 
is  well  defined  and  our  past  is  the  great 
guarantee  of  our  future.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  past  and 
feel  the  most  serene  confidence  in  the  future. 
We  are  but  instruments  in  God's  hand. 
We  are  fellow-workers  in  His  cause.  It 
shall  be  your  part,  gentlemen  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  by  your  wisdom  and  judgment 
to  guide  and  direct  the  general  welfare  of 
the  college.  It  shall  be  yours,  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  to  aid  and  counsel  me 
in  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties  of 
instruction,  while  on  you  who  are  under- 
graduates for  the  time  being,  devolves  the 
somewhat  onerous  duty  of  preserving  and 
extending  the  good  name  of  the  college — it 
may  be  by  refraining  from  the  indulgence, 
in  some  directions,  of  those  animal  spirits 
which  if  employed  on  the  football  and  base- 
ball fields,  may  add  fresh  laurels  to  her 
fame — and  when  you  become  graduates  it 
is  for  you  to  remember  not  only  by  what 
name  you  are  called  and  what  an  honorable 
heritage  is  the  name  of  Lafayette ;  but  as 
every  right  and  every  privilege  implies  a 
duty,  that  you  owe  her  an  unending  debt  of 
aid  and  loyalty.  United  by  the  power  and 
inspiration  of  a  common  cause,  together 
with  the  friends  and  benefactors,  the  glori- 
ous memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
us,  and  the  faith  in  the  appearing  of  those 
who  shall  come  afler  us,  we  have  an  influ- 
ence which,  if  rightly  directed,  may  be  of 
inestimable  power.  Upon  me  devolves  a 
duty  from  which  the  wisest  may  draw  back 
and  the  bravest  recoil.  In  the  mere  pride 
of  human  wisdom  I  would  never  dream  of 
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assuming  so  great  a  task.  In  the  hope  that 
I  may  have  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  His  Spirit,  I  have  assumed,  at  your  invi- 
tation, this  great  and  honorable  undertak- 
ing. I  have  had  most  remarkable  encourage- 
ment and  co-operation  in  its  inception — the 
result  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  Let  those 
who  love  this  institution  pray  that  God  may 
have  her  in  His  holy  care  and  keeping,  that 
He  will  do  good  to  her  in  His  good  pleasure, 
that  He  will  build  her  walls  and  establish 
her  bulwarks  in  truth  and  wisdom. 


THE  HILL  DIFFICULTY. 


THIS  is  the  way  Miss  Preston  gave  one 
boy  a  start  up  the  hill.  His  teacher 
was  tired  and  cross,  and  had  kept  him  after 
school  because  he  had  failed  to  get  his  ex- 
ample in  subtraction.  To  his  plea  that  he 
did  not  understand  them  she  only  replied 
petulantly  that  he  "must  be  very  dull." 
Miss  Preston  happened  in,  and,  taking  in 
the  situation,  she  asked  permission  to  speak 
with  Henry.  Sitting  down  at  his  desk, 
something  like  the  fdllowing  conversation 
took  place : 

Miss  Preston, — "  What  is  the  trouble, 
Henry?    Are  your  examples  hard  ?  " 

Henry, — '*  They  are  not  very  hard,  I 
guess.     The  other  boys  all  had  them." 

Miss  P, — "Do  you  understand  them?" 

H, — "No  ma'am;  not  when  I  have  to 
take  8  from  3.  I  can  do  the  other  kind  well 
enough,  taking  3  from  8,  and  such,  but  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  take  8  from  3." 

Miss  P. — "  Ah,  yes.  I  see  your  trouble. 
Now  please  hand  me  that  tin  cup  by  the 
water  pail.  I  thank  you.  I  want  a  drink 
from  it,  but  I  see  that  it  is  empty.  What 
shall  I  do?  I  am  very  thirsty  ;  but  I  can- 
not drink  from  an  empty  cup,  nor  from  one 
that  has  only  three  drops  in  it,  for  I  need 
much  more  to  quench  my  thirst." 

H.  [with  animation,^ — "Why,  I  can  get 
some  for  you  from  the  pail." 

Miss  P.  —  "But  suppose  the  pail  is 
empty?" 

If, — "Why  then  I  would  go  to  the  faucet 
down  in  the  basement,  and  get  a  pailful." 

Miss  P, — "  That  wouldn't  do  any  good. 
I  want  only  a  cupful." 

II. — "Well,  I  can  bring  you  a  cupful  from 
the  pail  when  it  is  full." 

Miss  P. — "  Just  so.  Now  let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  do  the  same  in  your  example.  You 
can't  take  8  from  3  ;  but  perhaps  we  can  go 
to  the  pail  and  fill  our  cup.  Ah,  no!  Our 
next  figure  is  a  cipher.     Our  pail  is  empty. 


What  shall  we  do  ?  Go  to  the  faucet,  of 
course,  fill  our  pail  and  come  back.  Be- 
yond our  cipher  stands  a  4  on  purpose  for 
us  to  use.  Now,  if  I  take  one  of  these 
hundreds,  how  many  tens  is  it  worth?" 

^._"Why,  ten  tens." 

Miss  P. — "  Good.  Now,  instead  of  the 
cipher  we  have  10.  We  can  fill  the  cup 
from  the  pail.  So  now  we  will  take  one  of 
these  ten  (equal  to  ten  units),  and  add  to  it 
the  three  units  we  already  have,  giving  us 
13  units.     Now  can  you  take  8  from  13?  " 

H. — "  Oh,  yes,  yes,  and  it  leaves  5. 
Why,  isn't  that  funny?  It's  just  like  a 
poor  man  without  money,  begging  from 
some  one  with  a  pocket  full." 

Miss  P. — "  Just  so.  Now  you  have  3  to 
take  from  9  where  your  cipher  stood." 

-».— "And  it  leaves  6!" 

Miss  P. — "  Now  here  is  our  4,  with  a  2 
below  it.     What  will  you  do?  " 

H. — "  Why  (^after  some  meditation') ^  4 
gave  away  part  of  his." 

Miss  P.—''  Yes.  How  much  has  he  left?" 

IT. — "  Why,  3.     So  we  can  say  '  2  from 

3'" 

Miss  P. — "  Do  you  think  you  '  see 
through'  it  now?" 

H.  {with great  enthusiasm.^ — "  Why,  yes^ 
ma'am.  I  can't  help  getting  my  examples 
now." 

Which  was  true.  And  his  teacher  couldn't 
help  catching  the  fire,  nor  has  she  been  able 
to  keep  out  of  it  sinct^^Ohio  Ed.  Monthly. 
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THE  French  have  a  school  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  kindergarten,  called  the 
"Maternal  School."  It  uses  the  kinder- 
garten exercises,  but  they  are  much  modi- 
fied.    The  regulations  say : 

"The  maternal  school  is  not  a  school  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  it  forms  a 
passage  from  the  family  to  the  school,  and 
preserves  the  affectionate  and  indulgent 
gentleness  of  the  family  at  the  same  time 
that  it  initiates  (the  scholar)  into  the  work 
and  regularity  of  the  school.  The  success 
of  the  mistress  (of  a  mistress  of  a  maternal 
school)  is  therefore  not  to  be  essentially 
judged  by  the  amount  of  knowledge  com- 
municated, by  the  standard  attained  in  the 
teaching,  by  the  number  and  length  of  the 
lessons ;  but  rather  by  the  combination  of 
good  influences  to  which  the  child  is  sub- 
mitted, by  the  pleasure  which  it  is  led  to* 
feel  in  the  school,  by  the  habits  of  order, 
cleanliness,  politeness,  attention,  obedience 
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and  intellectual  activity  which  it  should  form 
in,  as  we  may  say,  its  play.  Consequently 
the  miijtrtsses  ought  to  be  concerned  to 
hand  over  to  the  primary  school  not  so 
much  children  already  advanced  in  their 
instruction  as  those  well  prepared  for  in- 
struction. All  the  exercises  of  the  maternal 
school  shall  be  regulated  according  to  this 
general  principle — they  should  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  differtfit  faculties  of  the  child 
without  fatigue  or  constraint  or  excess  of  ap- 
plication, * ' 

The  teachers  strive  to  impart  to  the 
children  notice  of  common  things.  Each 
school  has  a  museum  or  cabinet  containing 
the  objects  required  for  the  lessons — such  as 
vegetables,  grains,  minerals,  specimens  of 
cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  leather,  models  of 
animals,  birds,  birds*  nests,  etc.  A  pro- 
gramme of  subjects  is  laid  down  for  their 
guidance  throughout  the  year;  they  follow 
to  a  great  extent  the  course  of  the  seasons, 
and  so  the  teaching  of  nature.  In  October 
they  give  lessons  on  the  vine,  grapes  and 
wine,  malt,  hops,  and  beer,  apples  and 
cider;  in  November,  ploughing,  harrowing, 
etc.,  lighting  by  gas,  lamps,  candles,  etc.; 
in  December  cold,  snow,  ice,  and  heating 
by  coal,  coke,  wood;  in  January  winter 
clothing,  and  so  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  for  children  to  be  aware 
of  the  beautiful  world  in  which  they  live. 


THE  LETTER  KILLETH. 


BY  PROF.  A.  H.  BEALS. 


THE  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  thought  by 
many  philosophers  t:)  be  the  highest 
form  of  matter. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  unravel  the 
tangled  skein  of  philosophy  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  ''spirit"  is  not  an  infinitely 
attenuated  form  of  matter,  or  that  matter  is 
the  grossest  form  of  spirit,  but  to  suggest 
that  if  a  worthy  spirit,  active,  is  not  the 
highest  form  of  matter,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  highest  form  of  action. 

No  phase  of  human  endeavor  presents 
such  a  variety  of  possible  results  as  that  of 
formal  teaching. 

We  have  here  all  the  elements  of  infini- 
tude— not  only  variable  quantities,  but  a 
quantity  of  variables — teachers  and  pupils. 

To  harness  these  pupils  all  to  the  same 
dead  level  of  action  is  to  adhere  to  the 
lett^  at  the  expense  of  human  weakness  and 
human  strength  alike. 

To  administer  to  each  the  same  instruc- 


tion in  the  same  manner  is  to  set  at  naught 
every  well-established  principle  of  pedagogy. 

To  appeal  to  the  same  motives  in  each  is 
to  disregard  human  differences  and  inborn 
preferences. 

In  short,  the  letter  of  action,  instruction 
or  feeling  killeth,  when  the  factors  are  human. 

The  very  letter  of  life,  the  routine,  the 
ennui o{  mere  physical  and  mental  existence, 
kills,  in  effect,  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
and  perhaps  more  women  than  men,  every 
year  of  our  lives,  and  why  ? 

Our  spirits,  harnessed  to  a  clod,  would 
fain  break  off  and  be  free  in  all  that  freedom 
means,  and  doubtless  many  are  forgiven  for 
longing  for  the  Nirvana  of  the  Hindu. 

This  is  applying  the  test  subjectively,  but 
it  is  my  intent  to  step  beyond  the  egoistic 
to  the  altruistic,  or  objective  application. 

When  the  poet  wrote  that  one  of  his 
heroes  was  as  mild  a  mannered  man  as  ever 
cut  a  throat  or  scuttled  a  ship,  he  wrote  in 
the  full  comprehension  of  the  fact  that  the 
letter  killeth. 

When  a  teacher  tells  a  pupil,  or  her  class, 
that  she  is  anxious  foL  them  and  their  best 
interests,  but  does  little  or  nothing  to  in- 
spire, to  guide,  to  arouse,  or  to  quicken,  the 
letter  killeth. 

When  a  teacher  with  the  most  stolid  and 
exasperating  indifference  will  let  a  pupil 
continue  day  after  day  in  a  course  of  action 
or  of  recitation  that  will  injure  the  pupil's 
deportment,  standing  or  scholarship  grade, 
and  culminate  in  the  establishment  of  a  bad 
habit  because  it  is  the  law  for  such  effects  to 
follow  such  acts,  the  letter  killeth. 

When  a  teacher  is  a  slave  to  the  text- 
book, bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  to  the  exact  language,  the  letter 
killeth. 

When  discretion  fails,  in  the  life  of  a 
teacher,  to  rise  above  either  laws,  rules,  reg- 
ulations or  custom,  the  letter  killeth. 

When  adherence  to  questionable  modes 
of  instruction,  or  ill  adapted  processes  of 
teaching,  are  persisted  in  in  the  face  of  the 
latest  contributions  to  the  science  of  educa- 
tion and  to  general  pedagogy,  the  letter 
killeth. 

When  a  teacher  or  officer  is  powerless, 
without  a  code  of  regulations  pr  a  book  of 
laws,  and  powerful  only  when  he  or  she 
fights  behind  these  judicial  or  legislative 
fortifications,  the  letter  killeth. 

When  boys  or  girls  in  an  institution  of 
learning  are  not  taught  many  things  that  are 
not  in  books,  the  letter  killeth. 

When  the  price  of  a  fair  knowledge  of  a- 
language  is  a  pair  of  eyes,  the  letter  killeth* 
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When  diplomas  are  given  in  exchange  for 
broken  constitutions^  the  letter  killeth. 

When  we  preach  the  right  but  practice 
the  wrong,  the  good  thing  say  but  the  evil 
thins:  do,  the  letter  killeth. 

When  the  horizon  of  our  purposes  fails  to 
include  both  school  and  life  within  its 
boundary,  when  the  present  b  all  in  all,  the 
letter  killeth. 

When  magnanimity,  philanthropy  or 
friendship  is  limited  to  ties  of  consanguin- 
ity, or  to  our  own  neighbors,  sincerity  be- 
comes a  thing  of  traffic,  and  the  letter 
Icilleth. 

In  short,  and  in  fine,  it  is  the  spirit  alone 
that  giveth  life ;  all  else  is  as  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

The  spirit  of  courage  meets  the  ennui  of 
life  in  the  open  field,  and  cenquers  it  on  its 
own  ground,  and  giveth  life  to  all  our  pur- 
poses. 

The  spirit  of  courage  drives  to  its  hiding 
places  in  the  recesses  of  envy,  jealousy,  low 
ambition  and  spite  the  littleness,  the  narrow- 
ness, and  hoUowness  of  human  pretensions, 
^nd  giveth  life  to  the  children  of  men. 

The  spirit  of  the  great  Teacher  animates 
the  truly  great  of  earth,  and  the  commonest 
-duties  of  life  become  noble  by  association ; 
-and  good  counsel,  sound  wisdom,  and  duty 
performed  perpetuate  to  generations  unborn 
the  spirit  of  the  perfect  man. 

The  spirit  of  sympathy  with  all  those 
things  calculated  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  soul-life  of  our  students,  to  encourage  as 
-well  as  to  warn,  to  inspire  as  well  as  to  com- 
mand, to  build  up  as  well  as  to  tear  down, 
this  is  the  spirit  that  giveth  life. 

The  spirit  of  studentship,  that  without 
-which  the  ablest  instructors  are  rendered 
vain  in  their  teaching,  giveth  life  to  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  to  classes,  and  the  text- 
book becomes  the  servant  rather  than  the 
master,  the  students  sovereigns,  and  not 
serfik 

The  interpretation  of  laws  and  forms  de- 
mands, in  equity,  the  evolution  of  the  spirit, 
and  not  of  the  letter ;  the  application  of  the 
'heart  as  well  as  of  the  head,  and  to  these 
interpretations  the  spirit  giveth  life. 

The  spirit  of  assimilated  progress  in  edu- 
cation places  the  teachers  of  to  day,  who 
are  s<udents  of  the  art  they  practice,  on  the 
heads  of  their  immediate  predecessors,  and 
will,  in  lime,  raise  the  business  of  teaching 
to  the  status  of  a  learned  profession,  giving 
life  to  the  world's  childhood. 

That  broad  spirit  which  thinketh  no  evil, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  and  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked;  that  spirit  which  so  many  would 


appropriate,  but  which  so  few  labor  for ;  that 
spirit  with  which  we  may  delude  ourselves, 
but  which  deceives  neither  the  close  student 
of  human  nature  nor  the  all  searching  God ; 
that  spirit  which,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing 
worth  having,  and  the  only  thing  which  adds 
one  grain  to  the  general  stock  of  the  world's 
worth  and  goodness ;  that  spirit  which  gives 
light,  not  as  a  reflection,  but  as  an  emana- 
tion; that  spirit  which  is  Christ-like  in 
breadth  and  God-like  in  depth,  is  the  only 
thing  known  to  religion  or  philosophy  that 
conquers  evil,  vanquishes  death,  brands  fate 
as  a  falsehood,  and  endures  forever. — 5.  W. 
journal  of  Education. 


THE  SCHOOL  HOUSE  YARD.* 


IN  an  intellectual  way  the  ungraded  schools 
of  Bucks  county  are  doing  quite  satisfac- 
tory work.  There  must  always  be  room  for 
improvement  in  both  matter  and  method, 
but  the  present  standard  is  fair.  A  child  of 
either  sex  may  obtain  in  any  public  school 
of  Bucks  county  the  rudiments  of  a  practical 
education.  The  spirit  of  the  common 
school  law,  so  far  as  the  mental  education  of 
the  child  is  concerned,  is  complied  with. 
In  that  respect  the  schools  are  doing  their 
work  well. 

There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  public 
education  which  we  are  in  part  neglecting, 
and  for  which  we  are  responsible.  It  is  that 
kind  of  unconscious  development  which  a 
child  receives  from  its  surroundings.  It  is 
that  training  which  produces  a  good  or  bad 
morality.  It  is  that  sort  of  discipline  which 
causes  boys  and  girls  to  become  truly  polite 
and  refined.  It  is  that  environment  which 
discourages  profanity,  vulgarity,  and  coarse- 
ness. It  is  that  education,  in  short,  which 
aids  parents  in  their  efforts  to  rear  their 
children  in  habits  of  neatness,  delicacy,  and 
true  politeness;  a  politeness  which  cannot 
be  assumed  at  pleasure,  and  which  is  possi- 
ble only  as  the  result  of  good  habits  and 
proper  surroundings. 

Every  Director  in  Bucks  county  knows 
that  the  average  school-house  is  more  neat 
and  tidy  within  than  without.  In-door 
beauty  and  decoration  are  not  rare,  but  out- 
door adornment  is  exceptional.  Flowers 
bloom  in  window  gardens,  but  seldom  in 
loamy  beds.  The  floor  of  the  school-room 
is  swept  ten  times  where  the  yard  or  play- 
ground  is   once  raked   over.     Hence   the 

♦A  paper  prepared  by  S.  Edward  Paschali,  of 
Doylestown  township,  and  read  before  the  School 
Directors'  Convention  in  Doylestown,  May,  1891. 
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statement  that  the  in-door  school  is  doing 
well  while  the  out-door  school  needs  atten- 
tion. 

It  may  be  argued,  as  an  excuse  for  an  un- 
tidy school  yard,  that  the  children  need 
exercise,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  un- 
checked liberty  when  out  of  school,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  close  con- 
finement at  their  desks.  This  excuse  is  a 
good  one,  and  may  have  force  as  applying 
to  the  play-grounds,  but  it  does  not  cover 
the  whole  case.  The  necessity  for  physical 
exercise  does  not  make  it  impossible  to  have 
flower  beds  and  green  grass  somewhere 
about  the  school  ground,  nor  has  it  any  ap- 
plication whatever  to  the  outbuildings.  It 
IS  no  apology  for  untidiness  there. 

The  outbuildings  are  sanitary  in  charac- 
ter, and  form  no  part  of  the  play-ground. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  under  lock  and  key, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  strictly  clean 
and  in  good  repair.  The  key  should  be  in 
charge  of  the  teacher,  and  the  buildings 
should  be  kept  locked,  except  during  school 
hours,  or  during  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
on  the  premises.  These  buildings  ought  to 
be  examined  by  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Directors  every  month. 

At  certain  of  the  schools  in  my  own  town- 
ship the  outbuildings  are  clean  and  pretty 
well  kept,  but  at  other  schools  they  are 
always  dilapidated  and  in  need  of  repairs. 
The  Directors  have  given  them  attention 
time  and  again,  but  in  some  manner  they 
are  abused  and  damaged.  The  wood-work 
is  broken,  knives  are  used  about  them,  and 
they  become  inexcusably  unclean.  Is  there 
a  remedy  for  this  evil,  and  what  is  it? 

This  subject  was  well  treated  by  a  Director 
in  an  essay  read  at  a  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation just  one  year  ago.  The  importance 
of  the  matter  demands  continued  attention. 
In  seeking  for  a  remedy  the  Directors  of 
the  several  districts  are  confronted  by  the 
two  very  important  questions  of  efficiency 
and  cost.  Any  plan  looking  toward  the 
betterment  of  the  school  grounds  must 
promise  to  be  both  effective  and  economi- 
cal. It  must  secure  certain  desired  ends 
without  involving  the  expenditure  of  too 
much  money. 

In  considering  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject  we  are  sure  to  come  to  the  question 
of  responsibility.  This  evidently  lies  either 
with  the. directors  or  with  the  teacher;  and 
a  good  understanding  of  the  subject  should 
be  had  when  the  agreement  between  direc- 
tors and  teacher  is  signed.  In  practice, 
however,  we  find  that  while  the  teacher 
takes  pretty  good  care  of  the  school  room. 


he  or  she  can  find  but  little  time  for  the  care 
of  the  grounds.  The  ultimate  remedy, 
therefore,  for  the  evil  of  desolate  grounds 
and  deplorable  outbuildings,  is  with  the  di- 
rectors, and  we  are  forced  to  consider  how 
this  remedy  can  best  be  brought  about. 

All  honest  men  and  women  know  that  no 
species  of  necessary  work  can  be  really  d<  - 
grading,  nor  even  demeaning.  It  is  wholly 
right  and  proper  for  teachers  to  exercise  a 
personal  supervision  in  the  matter  of  caring 
for  the  school- house  and  its  surroundings, 
in  the  way  of  cleanliness  and  neatness. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  a  majority  of 
bur  teachers  cannot  properly  attend  to  such 
duties,  except  as  they  pertain  to  the  school 
room.  They  are  already  overworked,  if 
they  attend  to  all  that  demands  their  time 
indoors.  Their  first  and  most  impressive 
duties  are  in  the  school  room,  and  things 
outside  are  neglected. 

School-houses  with  beautiful  grounds  and 
properly  kept  outbuildings  are  already  in 
existence,  but  they  are  mostly  confined  to 
the  towns  and  cities.  They  are  possible  in 
rural  districts,  but  among  our  ungraded 
schools  they  are  still  rare.  We  cannot  de> 
mand  high-priced  landscape  grading  in  our 
school  yards,  but  we  can  ask  for  order  and 
method  and  neatness.  Such  things  are  es- 
sential to  good  breeding.  We  cannot  have 
the  carpeted  school  rooms  that  are  some- 
times warranted  by  the  brick  sidewalks  of 
the  towns,  but  we  can  have  things  so  kept 
that  the  children  will  learn  to  respect  pub- 
lic property,  and  prefer  order  to  disorder. 

Enterprising  individuals  among  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  have  done  much  to  cany 
these  truths  into  practical  effect,  and  the 
efforts  of  such  teachers  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged by  directors  in  the  way  of  increased 
salaries.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  grounds 
and  outbuildings  of  the  ungraded  school 
will  remain  as  at  present  until  some  system- 
atic plan  is  devised  for  their  proper  care  and 
supervision.  It  might  be  possible  to  im- 
prove matters  by  employing  a  care-taker  or 
janitor  in  each  school  district.  A  trust- 
worthy man  of  any  occupation  would  be 
competent  for  the  duties  of  the  place.  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  select  a  man 
who  could  profitably  use  all  time  not  de- 
manded by  school  work.  Let  this  man  visit 
every  school  house  in  the  district  once  a 
week,  and  clean  up  the  grounds,  scrub  both 
outhouses,  look  to  the  fences  and  surround- 
ings, and  report  monthly  to  the  Board. 
His  work  would  in  no  manner  take  the  place 
of  nor  interfere  with  the  monthly  visits  of 
the  directors  required  by  law..    A  half  day's 
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work  at  each  school-house  per  week  would 
make  a  great  change  for  the  better. 

Take  the  case  of  a  district  with  six 
schools.  Allow  the  janitor  half  a  day  a 
week  at  each  school,  and  require  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  time.  Pay  him  for 
his  time,  including  the  use  of  a  team,  say 
^2  or  ^2.50  per  day,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing as  he  furnishes  tools,  scrubbing  mater- 
ials, etc.  The  cost  of  janitor,  therefore,  at 
I2.50  per  day,  would  be  ^7.50  per  week,  or 
{30  per  month.  The  annual  cleaning  and 
whitewashing,  in  the  summer  vacation, 
might  be  paid  for  as  an  extra ^ item,  as  at 
present.  Here  we  have  a  very  important 
service,  rendered  regularly  to  the  schools  at 
a  cost  lower  than  the  salary  of  an  average 
teacher;  a  service  which  is  shared  by  all  of 
the  schools  in  the  district,  and  which  bene- 
fits all  alike.  The  janitor  is  indispensable 
in  the  care  and  management  of  large  build- 
ings everywhere.  Such  an  employe  is  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  large  school  buildings 
in  the  towns,  and  his  office  would  be  no  less 
advisable  in  the  rural  districts. 

Every  school  yard  would  be  kept  in  bet- 
ter order,  and  the  outbuildings  would  be 
kept  in  better  condition  and  repair.  Break- 
age or  defacement  would  be  promptly  re- 
IX)rted  to  teacher  and  directors.  Self  inter- 
est and  self-pride  on  the  part  of  the  janitor 
would  help  to  keep  the  grounds  in  good 
order  and  repair,  and  as  neat  as  possible. 

Another  service  which  the  janitor  might 
render  would  be  in  the  way  of  small  repairs 
and  in  the  distribution  of  minor  supplies. 
The  present  plan  involves  much  delay,  as  a 
Director  must  be  sought  if  a  pane  of  glass  is 
to  be  put  in,  or  a  broom  or  a  water  bucket  to 
be  bought,  or  a  pump  to  be  repaired,  or 
books  to  be  procured  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board.  In  such  cases  as  these,  children 
sometimes  suffer  real  discomfort  because  of 
inevitable  delays.  The  janitor  would 
materially  aid  in  saving  time. 

Let  us  as  Directors  therefore  take  thought 
as  to  this  janitor  plan,  or  some  better  plan, 
for  the  improvement  and  care  of  the  school 
house  grounds.  Let  us  look  a  little  more  at 
the  outside  of  the  school  houses,  while  not 
neglecting  the  inside  work.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  good  manners  and  good  morals  are 
as  well  worth  securing  as  anything  else 
which  the  children  get  at  the  public  schools, 
and  as  much  to  be  desired  as  learning. 
Children  reflect  their  surroundings  with  un- 
erring precision.  Let  us  therefore  better 
their  school  surroundings,  so  far  as  may  be 
in  our  power,  in  order  that  the  future  may 
bring  forth  still  better  things  than  the  past. 


THE  DEVIL'S  KINDLING  WOOD. 


DO  you  want  to  know  where  a  boy  usually 
begins  to  be  fast?  With  a  cigarette. 
It  is  the  lad's  first  step  in  bravado,  a  resist- 
ance of  sober  morality,  and  a  bold  step  in 
disobedience.  Just  now  take  the  matter 
on  the  scientific  side.  Tobacco  blights 
a  boy's  finest  powers — wit,  muscle,  con- 
science, will.  Nations  are  legislating  against 
it.  Germany,  with  all  her  smoke,  says, 
"No  tobacco  in  the  schools."  It  spoils 
their  brains  and  makes  them  too  small  for 
soldiers.  Knock  at  the  door  of  the  great 
military  institutions  of  France;  "No  to- 
bacco," is  the  response.  Try  West  Point 
and  Annapolis:  "Drop  that  cigarette,"  is- 
the  word.  Indeed,  smoking  boys  are  not 
likely  to  get  so  far  as  that.  Major  Houston 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  navy* yard  barracks,  says  that 
one-fifth  of  all  the  boys  examined  are  re- 
jected for  heart  disease,  of  which  ninety- 
nine  cases  in  one  hundred  come  from  ciga- 
rettes. His  first  question  is:  •"Do  you 
smoke?"  "No,  sir,"  is  the  invariable  re- 
ply. But  the  record  is  stamped  on  the  very 
body  of  the  lad,  and  out  he  goes.  Apply 
for  a  position  in  a  bank.  If  you  use  to- 
bacco, beer,  cards,  the  bank  has  little  use  for 
you. 

Business  life  demands  fine  brain,  steady 
nerve,  firm  conscience.  Watch  the  boys. 
See  one  sixteen  years  in  age,  twelve  in  size,, 
twenty  in  sin,  and  he  smokes,  probably 
chews  and  drinks.  Babes  of  seven  and 
eight  years  are  at  it.  The  vice  increases. 
I  could  pile  up  statistics  by  the  hour,  testi- 
mony of  the  highest  medical  authority,  of  the 
misery  preparing  and  already  come.  The 
use  of  cigarettes  increases  enormously,  but 
only  increases  the  use  of  stronger  tobacco. 
In  August,  1889,  16,000,000  more  cigars 
were  made  in  this  country  than  in  the  year 
before,  and  the  firm  that  made  this  state- 
ment credits  the  increase  to  the  cigarette 
and  the  rest  to  careless  parents.  Tobacco 
is  murdering  many  a  lad.  Where  they  do- 
not  fairly  kill,  cigarettes  are  the  devil's 
kindling  wood. 

Dr.  Steaver,  college  physician  and  in- 
structor in  athletics  at  Yale  University,  re- 
ports that  he  has  made  a  comparative  study 
of  the  users  and  non-users  of  tobacco  in  the 
senior  class  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
from  his  measurements  he  sums  up  his 
statistics  as  follows:  Average  increase  in 
lung  capacity  in  favor  of  non-users  over 
those  who  use  tobacco,  66  per  cent,  greater; 
inflated  chest  measurement,   19  per  cent; 
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"height,  20  per  cent  ;  weight,  25  per  cent. 
'With  regard  to  the  possible  effect  on 
^scholarship,  the  statistics  are :  Of  those 
who  receive  junior  appointments  above  dis- 
sertations, 95  per  cent,  have  not  used  to- 
'bacco ;  of  those  above  colloquies,  87  J^  per 
<:ent.  have  not  used  tobacco;  of  all  who 
receive  appointments,  84.3  per  cent,  have 
used  tobacco;  of  the  entire  class,  70  per 
cent,  have  not  used  tobacco. 

Dr.  Steaver  says  that  these  figures  accord 
■with  statistics  that  he  has  kept  for  the  past 
-eight  years,  the  greatest  percentage  of  gain 
always  being  on  the  side  of  those  who  do 
not  use  tobacco.  The  greatest  variation  in 
the  two  years  widest  apart  has  not  been 
more  than  4  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
students  who  are  classed  among  the  non- 
'users,  do  smoke,  but  not  oftener  than  once 
na  week,  or  at  such  long  intervals  that  the 
tobacco  is  apt  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
them.  Dr.  Steaver  states  that  the  promi- 
nent athletes  do  not  smoke  or  otherwise  use 
tobacco  as  a  rule.  All  the  candidates  for 
the  crew  abstain  from  tobacco. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 


BY  HENRY  J.  SHOEMAKER. 


THERE  has  been  prepared,  in  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  a 
comparative  statement  showing  the  relative 
positions  of  several  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
the  world  in  educational  matters.  This 
statement  is  new,  not  having  been  pub- 
lished, and  is,  therefore,  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest  to  persons  giving  attention  to 
such  matters. 

It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  we  are 
able  to  show  such  a  flattering  account  in 
favor  of  our  own  country  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject. 

This  statement  is  literally  true,  and  is 
made  up  from  the  various  records  of  the 
year  1889;  it  treats  only  of  public  or  com- 
mon schools,  excluding  all  others. 

During  that  year  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  United  States  common  schools  alone 
-(excluding  Alaska),  12,291,259  pupils. 
This  is  a  large  number,  more  pupils  than 
any  other  country  pretends  to  educate,  the 
nearest  approach  to  us  in  point  of  numbers 
being  Germany,  which  country  has  a  list  of 
6,621.585  pupils,  or  about  half  as  many  as 
we  have.  France  is  third  in  line,  and  en- 
rolls 5,596,919.  By  these  figures  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  United  States  has 
72,755  more  pupils  attending  the  common 


schools  than  both  Germany  and  France 
combined,  and  these  countries  approach  us 
the  nearest  in  this  particular.  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  educate  nearly  as  many  as 
France,  Austria  about  four  and  one-half 
millions,  and  Japan  about  three  millions  in 
round  numbers. 

In  this  fact  there  may  be  seen  some  rea- 
son why  we,  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  are  advancing  so  much  more  rapidly 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  modern  in- 
genuities and  useful  inventions,  than  the 
people  of  the  old  world ;  for  indeed,  we  are 
educating  nearly  as  many  people  as  Great 
Britain,  Austria-Hungary  and  Japan  com- 
bined. 

We  not  only  educate  the  most  people  by 
several  millions,  but  we  also  employ  more 
teachers  than  any  of  the  other  Great  Powers. 
The  army  of  teachers  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  United  States  numbers  352,231  per- 
sons. France  is  next  in  line  with  138,655^ 
or  but  little  more  than  one- third  of  our 
number.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
by  Japan,  Austria- Hungary,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  all  combined,  is 
319,126,  or  just  33,105  less  than  are  em- 
ployed by  us  alone. 

The  item  of  expenditure  of  money  for  the 
benefit  of  our  common  schools  is  of  no 
small  importance,  and  in  that,  too,  we  are 
found  to  be  not  only  quite  liberal,  but  these 
statistics  also  show  that  ours  far  exceed  the 
expenditures  of  any  other  country.  The 
figures  are  as  follows,  to  wit :  Our  expendi- 
tures for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1889  were 
{132,129,600.  Great  Britain  comesnearest 
us  in  this  connection,  and  spends  139,110,- 
144.  These  figures  show  that  we  spend 
more  than  three  and  one-third  times  as 
much  as  that  country  (the  one  next  follow- 
ing us),  for  the  purpose  of  common  school 
education.  The  least  amount  annually  ex- 
pended by  any  country  whose  statistics  we 
have,  not  including  Ireland  (which  alone 
expends  {4,119,235),  is  Austria- Hungary, 
whose  amount  is  {5,102,863.  Japan  is  next 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  {9,064,665. 
France  and  Germany  annually  expend  m 
this  direction  twenty-eight  and  thirty-five 
and  one -half  millions  respectively. 

These  statistics  show  what  I  suggested  in 
the  commencement  of  the  subject  of  ex- 
penditures, and  they  also  show  that  we 
spend  more  than  ten  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  more  than  Japan,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland  all  combined,  for  educational 
purposes. 
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These  facts  can  scarcely  fail  to  please 
every  true  American  citizen,  especially  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  work  of 
educating  our  young  folks  in  the  common 
schools.  Yet  this  is  not  all.  Besides  dis- 
tancing all  other  competitors  in  this  race,  in 
point  of  the  number  of  pupils,  the  liberal 
employment  of  teachers,  and  the  amount  of 
money  expended,  we  also  far  outrank  them 
in  the  amount  of  money  expended  upon, 
and  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the 
scholastic  training  of  each  pupil.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  each  pupil  attending  the  common  schools 
annually  is  {10.75.  Oreat  Britian  is  next 
on  the  list,  and  spends  {7.38^;  the  coun- 
try appearing  to  be  the  most  backward  in 
this  direction  is  Austria-Hungary,  where 
there  is  but  an  annual  sum  of  %\,\i  ex- 
pended for  each  pupil  attending  the  com- 
mon schools.  Germany  is  third  on  the  list 
with  |5  37  for  each  pupil,  France  follows 
closely  with  an  average  of  {5.18.  Ireland's 
annual  expenditure  on  each  of  her  pupils  is 
24.11,  while  far-off  Japan  spends  {2.84,  or 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  Austria-  Hun- 
gary does.  The  statistics  also  show  that  the 
teachers  of  this  country  have  on  an  average 
35  pupils  each.  In  all  other  countries  each 
of  the  teachers  has  a  greater  number;  the 
nearest  to  us  in  this  is  France,  which  coun- 
try gives  to  each  of  her  teachers  40  pupils. 
Each  teacher  in  Great  Britain  has  52  pupils, 
Austria- Hungary,  58;  Germany,  68;  Ire- 
land, 92 ;  while  the  poor  Japanese  teacher 
has  to  labor  with  118  pupils. 

Thus  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  in  every 
sense,  we  are  much  more  rapidly  advancing 
in  this  line  of  improvement  than  any  other 
country  on  the  globe.  It  is  possible  that 
these  facts  will  render  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation as  to  why  the  people  from  other 
countries  continue  to  throng  our  shores  and 
mingle  with  a  people,  not  one  of  whom  need 
live  to  fifteen  years  of  age  and  not  know  how 
to  read  and  write 

In  these  very  favorable  statistics  we  readily 
find  the  greatest  reason  for  our  unparal- 
leled success  and  prosperity  as  a  Nation. 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  unbounded  pride  that 
we  realize  the  fact  that  our  Nation  more, 
aye,  much  more  than  any  other,  believes  that 
every  dollar  judiciously  expended  for  the 
benefit  of  our  common  schools  is  money 
will  invested,  and  will  be  returned  to  us 
greatly  increased  in  value  by  making  our 
citizens  more  contented,  more  prosperous, 
more  happy  and  infinitely  more  loyal  and 
patriotic. — Newtown  Enterprise. 


'« QUICKLY  AND  INTELLIGENTLY 
RESPONSIVE." 


BV  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND. 
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OT  long  since  I  heard  a  talented  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  our  city  describing 
a  great  meeting  held  this  summer  in  Lon- 
don. In  speaking  of  one  particular  audi- 
ence, he  characterized  it  as  ''quickly  and 
intelligently  responsive."  Doubtless  I  had 
heard  the  words  used  before  in  that  way, 
but  somehow  they  had  never  struck  me  so 
forcibly.  In  thinking  of  the  phrase  since, 
I  have  known  that  it  was  just  this  quick  and 
intelligent  response  that  made  it  so  delight- 
ful to  speak  at  certain  teachers*  associations 
and  institutes;  and  that  the  speaker  can 
never  do  his  best  unless  these  words  are  de- 
scriptive of  his  listeners.  Those  persons 
who  can  at  once  establish  that  sympathy  and 
understanding  between  speaker  and  listener 
which  brings  about  this  desirable  condition 
are  the  persons  who  have  all  or  many  of  the 
qualities  constituting  true  eloquence.  But 
many  who  have  not  these  transcendent  qual- 
ities in  a  high  degree  may  in  a  short  time  so 
learn  the  needs  of  those  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing and  so  earnestly  desire  to  minister 
to  them  that  they  can  lead  their  listeners  to 
look  where  they  have  looked  and  to  see 
what  they  have  seen.  Then  work  loses 
nearly  all  that  is  irksome  in  it. 

To  make  the  audience  so  that  it  will  draw 
out  from  the  speaker  the  wealth  of  his  expe- 
rience and  all  the  earnestness  of  his  soul, 
tempered  and  softened  by  the  cheerfulness 
of  humor,  it  is  necessary  that  the  hearers  be 
not  only  intfi/i^entiy  responsive,  but  quickly 
so.  When  the  thought  of  the  hearer  does 
not  follow  closely  the  thought  of  the  speaker, 
it  is  as  though  the  trailer  were  left  behind — 
the  motor  car  must  return  for  it. 

But  when  one  cannot  carry  an  entire  au- 
dience along  on  the  track  of  his  discourse, 
he  will  find  himself  almost  unconsciously 
addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  hearers, 
who  is  most  quickly  and  intelligently  re- 
sponsive. And  by  so  doing,  he,  almost 
imperceptibly  to  himself  at  first,  draws 
others  into  line. 

The  teacher  can  never  do  his  best  work 
with  a  class  until  his  pupils  are  quickly  and 
intelligently  responsive.  It  is  the  kind  of 
encouragement  that  tells  him  his  work  is 
well  done.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for 
us  to  consider  some  of  the  things  that  go  to 
bring  about  this  condition  in  a  class. 

The  very  meaning  of  responsive  involves 
in  it  attention  on  the  part  of  the  class.     So 
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much  has  been  written  on  the  value  of  atten- 
tion that  it  seems  there  is  very  little  more 
that  can  be  said.  And  yet,  like  other  truths 
that  never  grow  old  is  the  truth  that  the 
power  to  gain  the  attention,  and  to  hold  it 
to  any  subject  as  long  as  there  is  no  injury 
to  the  child,  is  the  crowning  test  of  any 
teacher.  So  many  teachers  think,  or  act 
as  if  they  think,  that  there  is  an  ''open 
sesame,"  to  the  mind  through  the  words, 
**  Pay  attention."  Tully  says  in  regard  to 
the  function  of  will  in  attention :  **  Some- 
thing further  is  necessary  to  that  lively  in- 
ter action  of  mind  and  object  which  we  call 
a  state  of  attention,  and  this  is  interest.  By 
an  act  of  the  will  a  person  may  resolve  to 
turn  his  attention  to  something,  say  a  pass- 
age in  a  book.  But  if,  after  this  prelimi- 
nary process  of  adjustment  of  the  mental 
eye,  the  subject  matter  opens  up  no  inter- 
esting phase,  no  effort  of  volition  will  pro- 
duce a  calm,  settled  state  of  concentration. 
This  will  introduces  mind  and  object;  it 
cannot  form  an  attachment  between  them. 
No  compulsion  of  a  teacher  ever  succeeded 
in  making  a  young  mind  cordially  embrace 
and  appropriate  by  an  act  of  concentration 
an  unsuitable  and  therefore  uninteresting 
subject." 

And  we  add  further  that  no  such  com- 
pulsion ever  succeeded  in  making  a  class 
** quickly  and  intelligently  responsive." 
To  interest,  the  child  must  be  turned  to- 
wards something  which  he  can  take  hold  of. 
We  know  .how  good  this  is  regarded  in  its 
literal  sense  by  the  followers  of  Froebel.  It 
is  just  as  true  in  its  figurative  sense  for  all 
real  educators.  There  is  danger  that  the 
teacher  may  talk  in  language  that  the  pupil 
cannot  understand.  I  heard  one  of  Ohio's 
prominent  teachers  tell  this  summer  that  he 
was  a  good  sized  boy — almost  as  tall  as  he 
now  is — before  it  ever  dawned  upon  him  that 
he  was  to  have  any  thought  in  regard  to  what 
his  teacher  had  said.  If  he  had  no  thought 
it  would  be  impossible  to  be  truly  respon- 
sive. I  think  it  a  very  good  test  of  whether 
our  pupils  do  really  understand  us,  the 
quick  and  intelligent  response  shown  by  the 
bright  eye  before  the  tongue  is  called  upon 
to  speak.  It  is  true  that  when  pupils  are 
somewhat  advanced,  the  indications  of  such 
response  may  not  be  seen  at  first,  if  such 
pupils  have  been  under  the  care  of  teachers 
who  have  not  hopefully  and  invariably 
looked  for  it.  How  pupils  act  when  some- 
thing witty  is  said  or  read  in  their  presence 
is  often  a  test  of  whether  the  class  is  or  is 
not  responsive.  When  children  are  in  their 
first  years  of  school  life,  the  teacher  needs 


to  discriminate  between  the  really  "  quick 
and  intelligent"  response,  and  that  simu* 
lated  eagerness  which  is  often  the  effort  to 
win  the  teacher's  approval,  and  sometimes 
a  contagion  from  the  other  members  of  the 
class — a  contagion  which  might  be  said  to 
be  merely  "skin  deep." 

For  the  most  valuable  response  there  must 
be  a  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil.  There  are  persons  who  have  the  effect 
of  shutting  us  up  within  ourselves — others  of 
even  repelling  us.  The  teacher  must  study 
very  thoroughly  the  child's  nature,  and  re- 
move if  possible  every  trace  of  such  an 
effect.  We  must  understand  not  only  the 
intellect,  but  the  heart — all  that  is  included 
in  the  term  soul. 

If  the  teacher  supplies  all  the  conditions^ 
the  child  will  be  not  only  intelligently  but 
quickly  responsive.  We  have  heard  so  much 
about  "American  hurry"  that  too  many 
teachers  are  leading  children  to  form  habits 
of  intellectual  slowness.  We  do  not  want 
to  hurry  through  books  and  courses  of  study, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  should  we  foster  the 
idea  that  slowness  is  always  an  indication  of 
accuracy.  Quick  response  is  often  an  indi- 
cation of  a  high  degree  of  concentration. 
It  is  true  that  in  class  work  the  problem  of 
supplying  the  conditions  for  a  large  number 
of  children  becomes  a  problem  that  taxes 
our  mental  energy.  We  all  ought  to  work 
more  than  we  do  to  influence  public  opinion 
against  very  large  classes;  in  the  mean* 
while  working  for  the  individual  with  a 
steady  purpose  that  makes  certain  a  quick 
and  intelligent  response. — Ohio  Educationat 
Monthly, 


THOROUGHNESS. 


^'  pRAY  do  not  trouble  yourself,"  a  lady 

X  said  to  a  young  man  who  was  trying 
to  open  the  blind  to  an  unused  door ;  "I 
can  just  as  well  go  out  the  front  way." 

The  young  man  tapped  his  forehead  and 
said  smilingly,  "But  then  something  will 
give  way  here.  All  my  troubles  come  from, 
letting  hard  things  balk  me." 

This  seam  is  too  long,  let  us  slight  it ;. 
this  sum  is  too  hard,  let  us  skip  it;  this  load 
is  too  heavy,  you  carry  it. 

"  Poor  peddling  dilettanteism,"  as  Car- 
lyle  says  scornfully ;  "do  you  know  that  all 
things  are  difficult  before  they  become  easy? 
That  just  in  proportion  as  a  man  or  woman 
knows  or  does  a  thing  thoroughly  he  is 
powerful?  " 

"It  is  as  easy  to  braid  iron  as  to  braid 
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Straw,"  says  Emerson,  "if  you  proceed  step 
by  step.  Wherever  there  is  failure  some 
];)oint  has  been  omitted.*' 

Have  you  not  heard  persons  begin  to  tell 
an  anecdote,  and  finally  confess  that  they 
had  forgotten  the  point  ?  or  attempt  an  ex- 
planation only  to  enter  the  mire  themselves  ? 
•On  the  contrary,  whatever  we  learn  thor- 
oughly is  of  use,  even  though  the  acquiring 
of  it  be  a  severe  trial. 

A  school  girl  once  said,  "My  room-mate 
is  a  doctor's  daughter,  and  she  has  picked 
up  various  terms  which  she  likes  to  hurl  at 
US.  The  ponderous  name  of  the  smallest 
bone  in  the  ear  is  her  favorite,  and  I  have 
heard  it  scores  of  times.  However,  I  never 
4ittempted  it  myself,  and  so  yesterday  when 
those  boys  were  airing  their  physiology  and 
I  wanted  to  rival  them,  I  could  not  think 
of  that  name.  It  was  so  exasperating. 
IVhy  did  I  never  master  that  bone?  And 
yet  who  would  have  believed  I  could  ever 
wish  to  use  it?" 

The  shepherd  David  learned  to  use  his 
sling  to  the  perfection  of  a  hair's  breadth ; 
and  by  his  accuracy  he  saved  the  armies  of 
Israel. 

Schiller's  early  life  was  spent  at  a  mili- 
tary school — six  years  the  most  harassing 
and  comfortless  in  his  life;  but  to  that 
training  of  misery  he  owed  his  marvellous 
power  to  delineate  soldier  life  and  char- 
acter. 

The  early  life  of  Dickens'  Lizzie  Hexam 
was  spent,  horribly  to  her,  in  rowing  her 
father's  filthy  boat;  but  years  afterward  she 
cried,  "Now  merciful  Heaven  be  thanked 
ibr  that  old  time,  enabling  me  without  a 
wasted  moment  to  have  got  the  boat  afloat 
again,  and  to  row  back  against  the  stream!" 
Her  old  bold  life  and  habit  instantly  in- 
spired her  to  save  a  human  life,  and  that 
life  her  lover's. 

In  any  profession  of  life  there  is  nothing 
short  of  being  absolutely  evil  which  is  so 
fatal  as  superficiality.  The  man  or  woman 
who  wishes  to  succeed  must  not  shrink  or 
slight  or  neglect  the  details  of  his  business. 

Lord  Wolseley  covered  the  case  when  he 
declared,  "Had  I  begun  life  as  a  tinker, 
my  earnest  endeavor  would  have  been  to 
make  better  pots  and  pans  than  my  neigh- 
bors, and  I  think  I  may  venture  so  say 
without  vanity,  that  with  God's  blessing  I 
should  have  been  successful." 

Surely,  Lord  Wolseley;  and  the  reward  of 
that  duty  would  have  been  the  power  to  ful- 
fil one  that  was  higher.  It  is  always  so. 
Learning  to  do  one  thing  thoroughly  and 
well  is  the  surest  foundation  for  success. 


JOHNNY  IS  LOOKING  AT  EYES. 


BY  ADAM  STWIN. 


THE  day  fixed  for  the  visit  to  Central  Park 
proved  charmingly  pleasant :  not  too  warm, 
yet  sunshiny  enough  to  make  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade  all  that  were  needed  for 
Johnny's  purpose.  He  is  always  delighted  to 
visit  the  animals ;  but  this  day  he  was  doubly 
eager,  having  a  special  object  in  view.  lt*s 
wonderful  how  much  more  one  can  see  and  en- 
joy at  such  a  place  when  he  knows  beforehand 
what  he  is  gomg  to  look  for ! 

It  was  just  supper  time  when  the  boys  re- 
turned, and  Johnny  was  so  excited  by  what  he 
had  seen  that  he  could  scarcely  stop  to  eat. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  boy  ?  **  his 
mother  asked,  in  amazement  at  the  torrent  of 
observations  and  questions  he  poured  out  as 
soon  as  I  entered  the  room. 

"  He's  crazy  about  eyes,"  said  Fred.  "  His 
head's  full  of  them." 

**  Full  of  nonsense !  "  exclaimed  Mary,  who 
is  just  old  enough  to  think  that  what  she  doesn't 
know  isn't  worth  knowing. 

Fred  laughed  ;  and  seeing  that  Johnny  was 
making  himself  altogether  too  prominent  for  a 
little  fellow,  I  begged  him  to  desist,  which  he 
did,  with  something  like  a  heroic  effort. 

When  supper  was  over  and  we  had  retired  to 
the  sitting-room,  I  said  to  Johnny,  who  was 
hovering  round,  fairly  aching  to  have  his  talk 
out,  "  Now,  Johnny,  let  us  hear  what  discoveries 
you  have  made  to-day." 

"  Discoveries !  "  cried  Mary.  "  What  could 
he  do  making  discoveries?" 

"  Listen  awhile,  and  perhaps  you'll  learn,"  I 
said.  "  You  know  that  anything  he  finds  out 
for  himself  is  a  discovery  to  him,  whatever  it 
may  be  to  any  one  else." 

All  this  time  Johnny's  story  was  running  on, 
his  thoughts  tumbling  over  each  other  like  a 
flock  of  runaway  sheep.  He  was  too  excited  to 
talk  straight.  "  Not  so  fast !  not  so  fast !"  said 
I.  "We'll  never  get  anywhere  if  you  go  on  at 
that  rate.  Tell  us,  to  begin  with,  what  you 
noticed  first." 

"Of the  animals?" 

"  Yes ;  what  animal's  eyes  did  you  notice 
first?" 

"A  goat,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  he  wasn't  in  the 
Park." 

"  Never  mind ;  tell  us  about  him." 

"  He  was  eating  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  gutter, 
just  outside  of  the  Park." 

"Eating  paper?"  This  from  Mary:  then 
turning  to  me  she  said,  "  Goats  don't  eat  paper : 
do  they  ?** 

"  Yes,"  said  Johnny  stoutly,  "  brown  paper." 

"  Johnny  is  right,"  said  I.  "  Brown  paper  is 
made  of  straw,  which  goats  like ;  and  when  the 
poor  things  are  hungry  they  are  not  very  par- 
ticular whether  their  straw  is  in  its  natural  state 
or  whether  some  one  has  turned  it  into  wrapping 

Eaper.    But  our  talk  was  to  be  about  eyes,  I  be- 
cve.     What  kind  had  the  goat  ?" 
"  Ugly  eyes,"  said  Johnny ;  "  they're  just  like 
cat's  eyes  turned  over." 
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'  Goats  wink  like 


"Inside?" 

**Ycs,  inside,'*  he  said, 
anybody ;  but  the the- 

**Pupii,**  I  said,  as  he  hesitated. 

**Pupii,^*  he  repeated,  *'  the  pupil  shuts  up 
level,  so,*'  and  he  held  his  hand  fiat  before  his 
eyes.  •'  Pussy's  eyes  are  just  the  other  way, 
you  know." 

"  So  there  are  at  least  three  different  styles  of 
eyes  that  you  have  seen.—like  pussy*s,  hke  the 
goat's,  and  like ?'* 

"  Humpty's,"  said  Johnny. 

"  We'll  call  that  kind  dog  eyes,"  said  1 ;  "and 
the  others  cat  eyes  and  goat  eyes.  The  inner 
curtain  of  a  dog's  eyes  closes  the  pupil,  (that  is 
the  window  of  the  eye)  like  this :  O,  o,  o,  the 
pupil  remaining  always  round.  In  the  cat's 
eyes  it  closes  so  O,  0,  o.  And  in  the  goat's  this 
way,  O,  *=*,  ®,"  I  said,  marking  the  forms  with 
a  pencil. 

"  I  never  knew  that  before,"  said  Mary,  be- 
ginning to  have  a  wholesome  respect  for 
Johnny's  superior  knowledge. 

'*  You  see,  then,  how  needful  it  is  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  accuse  others  of  talking  nonsense  iust 
because  we  happen  not  to  understand  all  they 
sav." 

Mary  said  nothing ;  but  I  guess  she  will  not 
forget  the  lesson  very  soon. 

"What  arc  those  holes  for?"  Johnny  in- 
quired, seeing  me  cut  a  number  of  oval  slits  and 
round  holes  m  a  card. 

"  I  want  to  show  you  the  different  styles  of 
pupils.  Here  is  a  series  of  round  holes  begin- 
ning quite  large  and  ending  small.  Now  if  you 
hold  them  close  to  your  eye,  and  look  at  them 
one  after  another,  you  will  see  the  circle  of  sight 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  till  it  is  only  a  small 
round  spot.  That  is  the  way  with  our  eyes  and 
the  dog's  when  the  pupil  contracts.  Now,  hold 
the  card  so  that  the  narrow  holes  stand  upright — 
so— and  you'll  see  how  pussy's  eyes  change  as 
the  light  grows  brighter. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Fred. 

"  That  sort  of  pupil,  you  see,  cuts  off  the  light 
from  the  sides.  The  range  of  sight  is  nar- 
rowed, but  up  and  down  you  can  see  as  well  as 
ever.  Have  you  ever  noticed  pussy  when  she 
was  eating  anything  in  a  light  place  ?" 

"  She  growls."  said  Johnny. 

"  She  keeps  turning  her  head  from  side  to 
side,  to  see  if  any  one  is  coming,"  said  Fred. 

"  She  turns  her  head  because  she  can't  see 
far  on  either  side  without  doing  it.  Her  sight  is 
straight  ahead." 

"That  sort  of  eye  wouldn't  do  for  us,"  said 
Fred,  trying  the  holes. 

"  Not  very  well,"  I  replied.  "  We  do  not 
skulk  in  coverts  like  cats,  and  need  to  see  all 
around  and  up  and  down  equally  well.  Now 
turn  the  card  the  other  way,  so  as  to  make  your 
field  of  vision  like  that  of  a  goat." 

"  The  field  is  wide  enough,"  Fred  remarked, 
"  but  I  can't  see  up  and  down  at  all  without 
moving  my  head." 

"  That  sort  of  sight  would  suit  us  no  better 
than  the  cat's,"  said  I,  as  the  younger  children 
were  trying  the  card ;  "  though  it  mieht  do  for 
the  Esquimaux.  It  would  save  them  me  trouble 


of  making  bone  spectacles  as  they  do,  that  is» 
eye-covers  with  narrow  slits  in  them,  to  shield 
their  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow 
and  ice.  You  get  the  same  effect  nearly  by 
looking  between  half-closed  lids.  But  all  this 
is  a  great  way  from  Johnny  and  the  Central 
Park.  You  know  what  different  kinds  of  eyes 
there  are,  Johnny  ;  now  let  us  hear  what  kinds 
of  animals  they  belong  to." 

•*  Wildcats  have  eyes  like  pussy's,"  he  said  ; 
"and  tigers,  and  leopards,  and  lions,  too,  I 
guess,  but  they  were  so  high  up  I  couldn't  see 
them  very  well," 

"  Lions  have  cat  eyes,  too;  and  panthers.** 

"  Panther  kittens,"  said  Johnny ;  "  funny 
little  rascals !  I'd  like  to  have  them  tame. 
The  old  panther  was  asleep  and  wouldn't  look 
up." 

"  Her  eyes  are  the  same ;  and  so  are  the  eyes 
of  a  good  many  other  animals  which  have 
claws  like  pussy,  and  the  same  sort  of  tongues 
and  teeth.  They  hunt  like  pussy,  too,  and  purr, 
and  eat  flesh.  They  are  all  cats.  Were  there 
any  with  eyes  like  Humpty's  ?  " 

"  A  good  m&ny :  the  bears — but  I  couIdn*t 
see  the  big  grizzly's  eyes,  he  was  asleep  in  his 
den ;  the  foxes ;  the  'coons  were  asleep ;  the 
kangaroo  has  pretty  eyes,  but  he's  shy.  The 
foxes'  eyes  looked  like  a  dog's,  but  they  were 
lazy.  They'd  just  lie  with  their  noses  on  their 
paws  and  blink  at  you,  as  Humpty  does  by  the 
iire.  The  wolves  wouldn't  stand  still ;  they're 
almost  as  bad  as  the — the — what  did  you  call 
'em,  Fred  ?  those  ugly  spotted  things  over  the 
panther  kittens." 

"  Oh  !  the  hyenas."  said  Fred. 

"  1  couldn't  see  their  eyes  more  than  a  second 
at  a  time,"  Johnny  went  on  ;  "they  looked  hke 
dogs'  eyes,  some,  only  awfully  sneaky." 

"  You'll  have  to  try  them  again  another  day. 
Were  there  any  with  eyes  like  a  goat's  ?  " 

"  A  few,"  said  Johnny ;  "  the  grunting  cow 
was  one." 

"He  means  the  yak,"  Fred  explained. 

"  Did  you  see  any  common  cows  ?*' 

"They  were  tied  on  the  grass  where  I 
couldn't  get  to  them." 

"Any  sheep?" 

"  The  sheep  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
park."  Fred  answered. 

"The  zebra  had  'em,"  Johnny  said. 

"  Did  you  notice  any  horses*  eyes  T* 

"  I  didn't  see  any  close  enough ;  but  I  will  the 
first  chance  I  get.  I  couldn*t  see  the  deer's 
eyes  either,  nor  the  buffalo*s,  they  were  too  far 
off.  I  saw  the — the — those  animals  with  long 
necks,  Fred,  and  funny  little  heads,  there  in  the 
corner.** 

"Giraffes?" 

"  Yes,  the  'raffes ;  one  put  his  head  down  to 
me  and  wrinkled  his  nose.  His  eyes  were  a 
little  like  a  goat*s — only  big  and  black  and 
handsome.  I  couldn*t  get  near  enough  to  the 
elephant — he  has  such  little  pig-eyes — and  there 
was  such  a  crowd  around  him.  You  ought  to 
have  heard  him  scream  when  he  couldn*t  steal 
any  more  hay  from  the  camel.  It  made  him 
terribly  angry,  and  he  had  more  tha»  he  could 
eat  in  his  own  stall  all  the  time.** 
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"  How  were  the  earners  eyes  ?** 

"  They  were  big  enough,  but  I  couldn't  get  a 
chance  to  see  them  right.  Besides,  it  was  get- 
ting too  dark  in  there  to  see  much,  and  we  had 
to  come  home.  But  Fred  has  promised  to  take 
me  there  again  some  fine  day.'* 

"  Take  me,  too,  Fred !  "  cried  Mary,  eagerly. 
She  had  always  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  ani- 
mals before. 

"  Be  sure  you  remember  the  sheep,'*  I  said. 
••  and  the  cows  and  horses,  if  you  see  any.  And 
take  a  look  at  the  birds  too — the  owls  and  the 
eagles  and  the  rest.  You'll  find  their  eyes 
worth  looking  at  closely." — Christian  Union. 


DR.  SPENCER'S  MELONS. 


IT  is  next  to  impossible  to  teach  many  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  South  that  it  is  as  wrong 
to  steal  a  watermelon  as  a  calf.  The  colored 
man  will  admit  that  the  calf  larceny  deserves  the 
severest  penalty  of  the  law,  and  if  he  were  on  a 
jurv,  he  would  enforce  it  too;  but  let  a  case  of 
stolen  melons  come  before  a  court,  and  he'll 
stand  up  stoutly  for  acquittal,  and  if  he  is  the 
delinquent,  plead  his  innocence  with  an  injured 
air  of  being  unjustly  persecuted. 

Old  Uncle  Jered  Black,  a  negro  of  some 
reputation  in  the  Gulf  States,  expressed  the 
popular  opinion  in  a  melon  case  before  the 
court  where  he  had  been  dragged  a  reluctant 
witness. 

"No,  jedge;  I'm  not  denyin*  Simon  Blase 
tuck  de  melons,  sence  all  dese  gemmans  seed 
him  do  it.  But  melons,  somehow*  don't  seem 
like  dey's  anybody's  property  specially.  Folks 
wot  plants  *em  knows  dey's  bound  to  be  tuck 
when  dey're  ripe.  Why,  when  I  plants,  I  drops 
four  seed  in  a  hill,  and  I  sez,  '  Tree  fur  me,  and 
one  fur  de  tief.'  You  puts  your  gold  and  your 
silber  in  a  chist,  and  you  keeps  de  key.  You 
plants  your  melons  rite  by  the  road,  and  leads 
your  neighbor  into  temptation  by  makin'  his 
mouf  water  fur 'em.  No,  jedge,  ef  melons  is 
valybles,  treat  *em  like  valybles  and  hide  'em. 
Don't  trow  'cm  under  folks*  foots,  and  den 
kick  up  a  row  wen  they're  picked  up." 

Uncle  Jered  Black,  however,  would  never  be 
called  upon  to  defend  his  colored  brothers  of 

O ,  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.    They 

wince  at  the  very  name  of  melon. 

I  will  tell  you  why. 

There  never  was  such  a  season  for  melons  as 

last  summer   in   the    country  around  O . 

They  were  splendid  in  all  the  little  fields  and 
gardens,  but,  strange  to  say,  they  had  been  a 
failure  in  the  lots  of  the  colored  population. 

The  right  time  to  plant  them  had  come  when 
the  moon  was  on  the  wane,  and  you  can 
neither  persuade  nor  force  a  colored  planter  to 
put  seea  into  the  ground  at  that  time. 

The  new  moon  came  in  wet.  The  melon- 
seed  that  the  colored  people  planted  were  rotted 
and  the  crop  spoiled.  One  could  hardly  count 
the  hungry  mouths  which  longed  for  the  luscious 
fruit,  and  the  eyes  which  gloated  over  the  fence 
at  Dr.  Spencer's  melon-patch.  He  had  the 
finest  melons  in  the  country,  bnt  he  did  not 


give  many  people  a  chance  to  taste  them ;  for 
Dr.  Spencer  was  a  miserly  man,  who  preferred 
leaving  fruit  to  rot  on  the  ground  to  giving  it 
away. 

Raids  were  made  on  all  the  melon- patches  for 
miles  around,  but  Dr.  Spencer's  was  untouched. 
He  chuckled  when  any  one  asked  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  have  his  melons  right  on  the  public 
road,  when  just  to  cross  a  low  fence  would 
bring  a  robber  into  the  very  midst  of  his  fruit. 

"And  what  would  Fury  be  doing  when  the 
rascals  were  climbing  my  fence  ?"  he  laughed. 
••  You've  never  seen  my  bull  dog.  Fury,  have 
you?  Well,  he  keeps  guard  over  there.  No 
fear  of  my  melons  bemg  touched." 

There  was  no  fear  until  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  Fury  was  taken  ill,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  gave  up  his  breath.  Dr.  Spencer  was 
now  at  his  wits'  end.  "Those  lazy,  thieving 
boys  will  be  down  on  my  patch  to  night,"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  "  and  not  a  melon  will  they 
leave.    What  on  earth  am  I  going  to  do  ?" 

"You  had  better  watch  yourself,  or  put 
William  to  do  it." 

"Am  I  not  likely  to  be  called  off  any  hour  of 
the  night?"  he  answered,  crossly.  "And  to 
talk  about  William  watcding!  He's  so  scary 
that  he'd  run  his  legs  off  if  a  cow  looked  over 
the  paling.  But  I  won't  stand  being  robbed. 
I  know  what  I'll  do." 

Whatever  it  was,  it  was  some  mysterious 
transaction  which  kept  the  old  doctor  busy  in 
the  patch  all  the  afternoon.  As  dark  came  on» 
he  was  seen  carrying  a  post  with  a  label  on  it» 
which  he  planted  about  the  middle  of  the  patch, 
and  his  work  was  done. 

Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Fury's  death  had 

spread  through  the  colored  colony  of  O , 

As  a  general  rule,  these  people  were  peaceable 
and  law-abiding,  who  did  not  disturb  their 
neighbors,  and  only  quarrelled  a  little  among 
themselves.  They  had  had  quite  a  relieious 
revival  lately,  and  held  meetings  at  each  other's 
houses  every  night. 

"  I  tank  de  Lord !  "  said  old  Hannah  Dick- 
son,  when  the  news  of  Fury's  death  reached, 
her  cabin.  "  I  prayed  agin  dat  dog  eber  sence 
he  tuck  a  nip  outer  my  Joe.  He  wa'nt  no  dog^ 
but  a  plumb  debbil,  and  now  he's  gone  to  jedg- 
ment. ' 

"  What,  Aunt  Hannah,  do  you  believe  dogs 
have  souls?"  asked  Frank  Harvard,  a  mis- 
chievous white  boy,  who  was  Joe's  constant  as- 
sociate, and  leader  in  all  his  wild  pranks. 

"  I  b'lieves  wot  I  b'lieves.  Wen  animals  is 
got  reason,  dey'se  got  souls." 

"What  were  you  doing,  Joe,  when  the  dog 
nipped  you  ?"  was  his  next  question. 

Joe  giggled. 

"  I  wos  sittin*  on  the  upper  bars,  Mars'  Franks 
jest  countin'  de  whoppin'  ripe  melons  old  doctor 
had,  and  neber  tinkin'  obdogs,  nor  noting,  wen 
that  warment  slips  up,  and  fust  thing  I  knowed 
he  grabbed  at  my  leg.  'Twas  an  awful  holt  he 
tuck,  but  I  got  away  somehow.  He  bit  a  piece 
clean  out  of  my  leg.  Look  a  here  "—rolling  up 
his  pants  and  showing  a  severe  bite,  not  yet 
healed. 

"  Well,  it's  the  last  nip  he'll  get  at  any  one,'** 
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Frank  said.  "  That  old  hunks  won't  have  a 
melon  left  by  to-morrow,  and  serves  him  right. 
I  wouldn*t  mind  taking  a  pull  at  *em  myself,'* 
and  he  sauntered  off,  whistling. 

"Sure  de  dog's  dead,  Joe?"  old  Hannah 
asked. 

**  Seed  him  wid  my  own  two  eyes ;  cold  and 
stiff  as  dis  here  post." 

"  Melons  mighty  fine,  Joe  ?  **  was  the  next 
question.     "  Is  many  of  'em  ripe  ? " 

"  Well,  you  neber  seed  sich  whoppin'  fellars. 
Dar's  twenty  ripe  ones  dis  berry  minute,  if  dere's 
one." 

Hannah  cleared  her  throat. 

••We'sc  gwine  to  hold  meetin'  at  Brudder 
Ford's  to-night,  rite  'lon^side  de  doctor's  field. 
Brudder  Ford's  water  is  monstrous  bad.  It 
makes  me  rite  sick.  Talkin*  ob  water-melons 
makes  me  hone  fur  *em.  Tink  you  kin  find 
one  or  two  in  Brudder  Ford's  patch,  and  fetch 
*em  to  me  after  meetin*  ?  '* 

•'  I  reckon,"  was  Joe's  answer,  given  with 
alacrity.  Nothing  more  passed  between  mother 
and  son. 

Well,  before  dark,  half-a-dozen  of  the  young 
scamps  in  the  neighborhood  knew  that  Fury 
had  barked  his  last,  and  combined  with  Joe  to 
rob  the  patch  that  ni^ht.  They  were  to  take 
several  bags  of  the  fruit  to  the  people  at  Ford's, 
and  then  help  themselves.  They  knew  no 
questions  would  be  asked  by  their  friends,  who 
would  be  conveniently  blind.  What  boys  chose 
to  do  was  a  matter  of  httle  consequence  to  them, 
and  if  they  kept  their  own  hands  from  the  very 
act  of  theft,  they  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  they  shared  the  guilt  by  sharing  the 
spoils. 

This  may  seem  singular  morality  to  my  young 
readers,  but  where  the  colored  population  is  ig- 
norant, it  is  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world 
for  them  to  defend  themselves  warmly  against 
an  accusation  of  theft,  and  reall)r  beUeve  them- 
selves guiltless,  when  they  had  instigated  their 
own  children  to  commit  it. 

Joe  did  not  forget  his  friend  Frank  in  the  pro- 
posed raid  on  the  watermelons.  About  dusk, 
be  hunted  him  up. 

"  You  see,  Mars'  Frank,"  he  said,  *'  me  and 
dem  niggers  will  tote  de  watermillions  fur  our 
friends  fust,  and  den  I'll  gib  'em  some,  and 
ship  'em.  We  two'U  stay  in  de  patch,  and  I'll 
save  de  biggest  fellars  fur  us.  We  kin  eat  den 
in  peace.  It'll  be  dark  till  'bout  nine,  and  den 
we'll  hab  a  moon.  We  kin  eat  all  we  want  ter 
'fore  dat." 

Like  a  general.  Joe  marshalled  his  forces, 
and  soon  after  dark,  dusky  figures  might  have 
been  seen  stealing  noiselessly  in  and  out  of  the 
patch.  Frank  Harvard  was  there.  His  father 
was  a  lawyer  of  high  reputation,  who  lived  in 
constant  dread  that  his  young  scapegrace  would 
some  day  get  into  a  scrape  from  which  no  law 
quibble  could  free  him.  The  boy  was  a  thorn 
in  his  respectable  papa's  side. 

He  lounged  against  the  fence,  jesting  with 
the  boys,  who  were  securing  the  melons,  and 
taking  them  to  Ford's — for  they  carried  a  part 
of  them  there, — ^but  not  taking  any  active  part 
in  the  raid. 


"Now,  fellars,  here's  yer  bag  ob  melons/* 
said  Joe,  "and  jest  scoot  away  wid  'em.  £f  I 
was  you,  I'd  eat  'em  be  de  brick  pond,  so  you 
kin  pitch  de  rinds  into  de  water.  Me  and  Mars' 
Frank,  we's  gwine  to  hunt  a  safe  place,  too." 

"  Where  have  you  put  our  melons  ?"  Frank 
asked,  when  the  boys  and  their  plunder  had 
disappeared. 

Joe  led  him  to  a  place  where  he  had  con- 
cealed  some  splendid  ones.  By  the  dim  star- 
light, Frank  saw  they  were  really  the  largest 
and  finest  he  had  ever  seen.  The  two  boys 
seated  themselves  on  the  ground,  each  with  a 
whole  melon  before  him,  and  began  their  feast. 
The  last  mouthfuls  were  hastily  swallowed,  for 
the  moon  had  risen,  and  was  now  shining 
brightly  on  the  field. 

"Let's  hurry,  fur  goodness'  sake,  Mars' 
Frank!"  whispered  Joe,  casting  uneasy  glances 
around  him,  but  cramming  down  melon  at  the 
same  time.  "  Dat  moon  is  run  up  mighty 
quick.  Wot  dat  post  doin'  dar  ?  "  as  his  eyes 
fell  on  ihe  post,  with  its  label,  which  in  the  dark- 
ness had  escaped  their  notice.  "  Look,  Mars' 
Frank,  at  dem  big  white  letters  on  de  board." 

Frank  had  risen,  and  stood  now  before  a 
board  painted  black,  with  a  large  label  on  it, 
written  in  chalk, — 

"  Take  warnings  these  melons  are  poisoned P* 

"  Thunderation ! "  he  cried,  as  he  read  it 
aloud.  "  I  believe  the  man  only  wants  to 
scare  us."  But  he  turned  white  as  he  spoke, 
and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"  It's  true  I "  yelled  Joe,  leaping  up.  "  He's 
jest  de  mean  man  to  do  it.  On,  oh,  oh  1  We's 
p'isoned  dead,  and  mammy  and  all  de  folks  is 
done  p'isoned  too !  "  Like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
he  was  over  the  fence,  and  running  to  Ford's, 
while  Frank  made  equal  speed  towards  his  own 
home.  On  Joe's  way,  he  passed  the  brick-yaxd 
pond,  where  the  boys  still  were. 

"  De  melons  is  p'isoned !  "  he  cried.  "  We's 
all  done  dead  !  "  and  without  forther  explana- 
tion, followed  by  the  terrified  boys,  he  burst 
into  "  Brudder  Ford's  "just  as  the  last  melon 
had  been  cut  and  distnbuted.  The  boy  was 
frantic  with  fright. 

"  We're  p'isoned ! "  he  screamed.  "  Old 
doctor  put  p'ison  in  de  melons,  and  we's  just 
found  it  out.    O  mammy,  mammy ! " 

First  the  silence  of  utter  stupefaction,  and 
then  commenced  screams  and  groans.  Men 
and  women  rolled  on  the  floor  in  real  or  fancied 
agony. 

"  I  feels  it  a*comin' !  '*  shrieked  one  woman. 
"  I  feels  it  a-comin' !  Lord  hab  massy  on  my 
sinful  soul ! " 

"  Is  it  quick  p'ison  ?  Will  it  gib  us  time  to 
pray?"  groaned  another.  "Oh,  catch  holt  on 
me,  'fore  I  faints!  " 

But  nobody  cared  who  fainted  in  that  dread- 
ful hour.  The  only  one  in  the  yelling  crowd 
who  had  one  atom  of  sense  left  was  Ford  him- 
self. Being  quite  indisposed,  he  had  hardly 
touched  the  melons,  and  therefore,  not  having 
the  fear  of  death  before  him,  he  knew  pretty 
well  what  to  do. 

He  flew  to  Dr.  Spencer's  house,  and  fortu- 
nately found  that  gentleman  up. 
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••  Come  on,  doctor,  come  on  I  **  he  shouted. 
"*  De  folks  is  all  dyin'  at  my  bouse.  Don't  stop 
to  put  on  your  coat.    You  ain't  got  time  fur  it !  " 

*•  What's  the  matter?*'  asked  the  doctor. 

••  Dey's  all  p'isoned.  You  done  it,  and  ef 
dey  dies,  you'll  be  de  murderer." 

The  doctor  smiled  grimly. 

••  So  they've  been  at  my  melons,  have  they? 
Well,  I  put  up  a  warning,  and  if  they  chose  to 
tsteal  and  risk  it,  it's  not  my  business." 

He  smiled  still  more  viciously  when  he 
reached  the  house,  and  saw  the  groaning, 
^vrithing  mass  of  humanity  within  it. 

His  remedies,  whatever  they  were,  were 
prompt  and  vigorous,  and  didn't  leave  much  of 
the  stolen  melon  for  digestion.  By  the  time  he 
got  through  with  them,  they  were  among  the 
Iimpest  mortals  that  ever  found  forbidden  fruit 
bitter  on  the  palate. 

As  for  Joe,  he  was  so  ill  that  he  just  asked  to 
be  let  alone.  He  didn't  seem  to  care  if  he  lived 
or  died. 

It  was  daylight  before  the  people  staggered 
off  to  their  own  homes,  half  afraid  that  the 
poison  was  not  destroyed,  and  that  it  would 
start  up  and  destroy  them  yet. 

Dr.  Spencer  forebore  to  say  a  word  of  re- 
proach, as  he  watched  the  crowd  tottering  off. 
saying.  **  Lord  hab  massy  on  us.  Jist  let  us  git 
out  ob  dis  prickly  brier." 

"  Had  an  awful  time  with  young  Harvard," 
said  a  brother  physician  that  morning  to  Dr. 
Spencer.  "  Was  up  with  him  half  the  night. 
Said  he  was  poisoned  from  a  melon  in  your 
patch.  Same  symptoms  as  your  colored 
patients." 

Dr.  Spencer  winked.  "  So  he  was  in  that 
party,  was  he  ?  Well,  the  melons  were  not 
really  poisoned,  though  I  won't  say  what  I  did 
to  them." 

Even  Frank  Harvard  does  not  care  for  water- 
melons any  longer. —  Youth's  Companion, 
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MANY  observations  confirm  the  impression 
that  the  teachers  who  have  strong, 
sympathetic  natures  are  the  ones  who  leave 
the  most  lasting  impressions  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  pupils.  This  fact 
prompts  the  thoughts  which  follow.  If,  in 
reading  this  article,  it  is  discovered  that  our 
old  friends,  the  genial  Bain  or  the  sensible 
Sully,  or  our  new  friends,  the  brilliant 
Ribot  or  the  scholarly  James,  have  been 
used,  I  trust  that  the  recognition  will  be  a 
pleasant  one.  What  can  please  us  more 
than  the  benign  face  of  a  sympathetic  friend  ? 
Sympathy  \i  that  feeling  which  enables  us 
to  experience  the  ills  and  pleasures  of 
others.  It  is  not  a  sickly,  sentimental  feel- 
ing, confined  to  the  realms  of  the  tender 
emotions;  but,  strong  and  sturdy  in  its  kind- 


ness and  humanity,  it  embraces  the  sorrows 
of  strangers  and  the  woes  of  them  we  do  not 
like.  Rudimentary,  indeed,  are  the  first 
forms  of  sympathy.  Young  children  simply 
reflect  the  feelings  they  notice  in  others. 
With  them,  the  greater  part  of  sympathy  is 
imitation.  Imitation  is  strongly  developed 
in  children.  By  way  of  illustration,  did 
you  ever  notice  that  a  quiet  child  soon  takes 
on  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the  noisy 
children  with  whom  he  plays?  Will  not 
the  boisterous  child  soon  become  quiet  if  all 
the  other  children  of  the  room  are  quiet  and 
orderly?  Have  you  not  frequently  seen 
that  one  coughing  child  will,  by  touching 
this  prompting  of  imitation,  spread  the  de- 
sire to  cough  through  a  school-room  ?  Sym- 
pathy frequently  involves  a  feeling  of  pain. 
The  pains  of  others  may  distress  us.  The 
joys  of  others  may  excite  our  jealousy. 
"  In  order  to  feel  with  another's  pain,  it  is 
enough  to  be  a  man;  to  leel  another's 
pleasure,  it  is  needful  to  be  an  angel,"  says 
Jean  Paul  Richter. 

Our  habits,  likes,  and  antipathies  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  sympathy  of  those 
we  admire.  Tne  desire  to  please  operates 
in  this  fleld,  and  creates  the  wish  to  be  in 
sympathetic  touch  with  all  who  manifest  an 
abiding  interest  in  our  welfare.  When  the 
teacher  has  established  sympathetic  relations 
between  himself  and  his  pupils,  he  can  use 
that  sympathy  as  a  wonderful,  magnetic  pro- 
pelling force  in  stimulating  study.  As  a  rule 
the  teacher  who  actually  feels  a  deep,  an 
abiding  interest  in  his  pupils,  is  the  one 
who  can  lead  them  to  the  most  determined 
aud  persistent  action.  In  securing  '<  this 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for," 
the  selfishness  of  childhood  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  teacher  must  give  much  more 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  receive, 
for  children  have  not  the  intelligence  to 
feel  and  reciprocate  all  of  the  teacher's  af- 
fection and  interest.  Yet,  if  the  teacher 
does  his  full  duty  in  this  respect,  he  will 
find  that,  like  "  bread  cast  upon  the  water," 
it  will  surely  return.  "  Gratitude  is  one  of 
the  most  certain,  but  one  of  the  latest  re- 
wards which  preceptors  and  parents  should 
expect  from  their  children."  However, 
the  closer  one  gets  to  an  appreciation  of  .the 
pains  and  difficulties  the  child  experiences  in 
his  first  crude  efforts  at  study,  the  more  will 
effort  be  called  forth  and  gratitude  merited. 

Children  delight  in  imitating  those  whom 
they  respect.  What  people  whom  they  ad- 
mire do,  they  are  inclined  to  do.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  our  practice  as  well  as 
our  precepts  should  be  along  the  lines  we 
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expect  our  pupils  to  follow.  The  skillful 
teacher  understands  that  to  make  impress- 
ions permanent  he  must  reach  the  intelUci^ 
stir  deeply  the  sensibilities  of  childhood, 
and  throuish  sympathy  cause  desire  to  be 
so  strong  on  the  right  side  that  the  will 
shall  send  forth  volitions  in  the  proper  di- 
rections.—  Western  School  journal. 


RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  STATE 
SCHOOLS. 


THE  atmosphere  of  religion  is  the  natural 
medium  for  the  development  of  char- 
acter. If  we  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty,  we 
assume  belief  in  God  and  in  the  freedom  of 
the  will;  if  we  strive  to  awaken  enthu- 
siasm for  the  human  brotherhood ,  we 
imply  a  divine  fatherhood.  Accordingly 
as  we  accept  or  reject  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, the  sphere  of  moral  action,  the  na- 
ture of  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  the  motives  of  conduct,  all 
change.  In  the  purely  secular  school  only 
secular  morality  may  be  taught,  and  what- 
ever our  opinion  of  this  system  of  ethics 
may  otherwise  be,  it  is  manifestly  deficient 
in  the  power  which  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
the  conscience.  The  child  lives  in  a  world 
which  imagination  creates,  where  faith, 
hope,  and  love  beacon  to  realms  of  beauty 
and  delight.  The  spiritual  and  moral 
truths  which  are  to  become  the  very  life- 
breath  of  his  soul,  he  apprehends  mystically, 
not  logically.  Heaven  lies  about  him;  he 
lives  in  the  wonderland,  and  feels  the  thrill 
of  awe  as  naturally  as  he  looks  with  wide- 
open  eyes.  Do  not  seek  to  persuade  him  by 
telling  him  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
that  poverty  overtakes  the  drunkard,  that 
lechery  breeds  disease,  that  to  act  for  the 
common  welfare  is  the  surest  way  to  get 
what  is  good  for  one's  self — for  such  teach- 
ing will  not  only  leave  him  unimpressed, 
but  it  will  seem  to  him  profane  and  almost 
immoral.  He  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  the 
child  of  God,  of  the  infinitely  good  and  all- 
wonderful;  that  in  his  father  divine  wisdom 
and  strength  are  revealed,  in  his  mother 
divine  tenderness  and  love.  He  so  believes 
and  trusts  in  God  that  it  is  our  fault  if  he 
knows  that  men  can  be  base. 

In  nothing  does  the  godlike  character  of 
Christ  show  forth  more  beautifully  than  in 
His  reverence  for  children.  Shall  we  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  Him,  and  yet  forbid  His 
name  to  be  spoken  in  the  houses  where  we 
seek  to  train  the  little  ones  whom  He  loved? 
Shall  we  shut  out  Him  whose  example  has 


done  more  to  humanize,  ennoble,  and  up- 
lift the  race  of  man  than  all  the  teachings  of 
philosophers  and  all  the  disquisitions  of  the 
moralists?  If  the  thinkers,  from  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  Kant  and  Pestalozzi,  who  have 
dealt  with  the  problems  of  education,  have 
held  that  virtue  is  its  chief  aim  and  end* 
shall  we  thrust  from  the  school  the  one  ideal 
character,  who,  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years,  has  been  the  chief  inspiration  to 
righteousness  and  heroism ;  to  whose  words 
patriots  and  reformers  have  appealed  in 
their  struggles  for  liberty  and  right,  to 
whose  example  philanthropists  have  looked 
in  their  lat)ors  to  alleviate  suffering,  to 
whose  teaching  the  modern  age  owes  its 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  men,  by  whose 
courage  and  sympathy  the  world  has  been 
made  conscious  that  man  and  woman  as  in- 
dividuals have  equal  rights  and  should  have 
equal  opportunities?  We  all,  and  especially 
the  young,  are  influenced  by  example  more 
than  by  precepts  and  maxims,  and  it  is  un- 
just and  unreasonable  to  exclude  from  the 
school-room  the  living  presence  of  the 
noblest  and  best  men  and  women,  of  those 
whose  words  and  deeds  have  created  our 
Christian  civilization.  In  the  example  of 
their  lives  we  have  truth  and  justice,  good- 
ness and  greatness,  in  concrete  form ;  and 
the  young  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  these  centres  of  influence  will  be  filled 
with  adniiration  and  enthusiasm,  they  will 
be  made  gentle  and  reverent,  and  they  will 
learn  to  realize  the  ever- fresh  charm  and 
force  of  personal  purity.  Teachers  who 
have  no  moral  criteria,  no  ideals,  no  coun- 
sels of  perfection,  no  devotion  to  God  and 
godlike  men,  cannot  educate,  if  the  proper 
meaning  of  education  is  the  complete  un- 
folding of  all  man's  powers. 

The  school,  of  course,  is  but  one  of  the 
many  agencies  by  which  education  is  given. 
We  are  under  the  influence  of  our  whole  en- 
vironment— physical,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual, political,  social,  and  religious — and  if» 
in  all  this,  aught  were  different,  we  ourselves 
should  be  other.  The  family  is  a  school 
and  the  church  is  a  school,  and  current 
American  opinion  assigns  to  them  the  busi- 
ness of  moral  and  religious  education.  But 
this  implies  that  conduct  and  character  are 
of  secondary  importance;  it  supposes  that 
the  child  may  be  made  subject  to  opposite 
influences  at  home  and  in  the  school,  and 
not  thereby  have  his  finer  sense  of  reverence, 
truth,  and  goodness  deadened.  The  subdu- 
ing of  the  lower  nature,  of  the  outward  to 
the  inner  man,  is  a  thing  so  arduous  that 
reason,  religion  and  law  combined  often  fail 
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to  accomplish  it.  If  one  should  propose  to 
do  away  with  schools  altogether  and  to  leave 
education  to  the  family  and  the  church,  he 
would  justly  be  considered  ridiculous,  because 
the  carelessness  of  parents  and  the  inability 
of  the  ministry  of  the  church  would  involve 
the  prevalence  of  illiteracy.  Now,  to  leave 
moral  and  religious  education  to  the  family 
and  the  churches  involves,  for  similiar 
reasons,  the  prevalence  of  indifference,  sin, 
and  crime.  If  illiteracy  is  a  menace  to  free 
institutions,  vice  and  irieligion  are  a  greater 


[  menace.  The  corrupt  are  always  bad  citi- 
1  zens;  the  ignorant  are  not  necessarily  so. 
I  Parents  who  would  not  have  their  children 
taught  to  read  and  write,  were  there  no  free 
schools,  will  as  a  rule  neglect  their  religious 
and  moral  education.  In  giving  religious 
instruction  to  the  young  the  churches  are 
plainly  at  a  disadvantage,  for  they  have  the 
child  but  an  hour  or  two  in  seven  days  of  the 
week,  and  they  get  into  their  Sunday  classes 
only  the  children  of  the  more  devout  people 
of  the  community. — Educational  Review, 
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'  Ye  may  b«  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ; 
be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'. 


itwUl 

**     Scotch  Farmtr, 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


THE  administration  of  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction  for  a  great 
State  like  ours  is  a  very  practical  thing,  and 
in  strict  harmony  with  its  practical  charac- 
ter is  the  annual  report  of  its  operations  by 
Dr.  Waller,  St^te  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  sensible,  practical,  and  to  the 
point.  It  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  present 
issue  of  The  Journal^  bristling  with  import- 
ant recommendations  that  challenge  public 
attention  and  should  commend  themselves 
strongly  to  the  next  Legislature.  Indeed, 
the  Legislature  could  not  go  wrong  in  en- 
dorsing and  ratifying  the  whole  of  them 
without  exception.  If  they  and  certain 
other  matters  on  which  legislation  is  needed 
could  all  be  embodied  in  one  general  bill, 
carefully  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  legal  minds,  and  then  enacted  into 
law  as  a  supplement  to  the  school  law  ot 
1854,  it  would  be  an  immense  step  forward 
in  the  progress  of  our  common  school 
affairs.  It  would  rival,  if  not  surpass,  in 
importance  and  usefulness,  very  much  of 
the  essential  work  that  has  gone  before. 
Whether  combinations  can  be  formed  strong 
enough  and  sagacious  enough  to  consum- 
mate such  a  great  movement  now  when  the 
times  are  ripe  for  it,  we  do  not  know.  But 
such  things  have  been  done.  They  have 
made  our  school  system  what  it  is,  and 
what  has  been  done  once  can  be  done  again 
in  the  same  line  of  development,  if  the  cour- 
age and  sagacity  and  forecast  of  the  olden 


time  survive  amongst  the  earnest  and  ener- 
getic school  men  of  to-day. 

Where  so  many  features  of  almost  equal 
prominence  present  themselves  for  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  easy  to  select  the  few  that 
should  take  precedence  if  all  cannot  be  se- 
cured. Two  certainly  are  of  paramount 
importance  :  first.  Local  Supervision  ;  and 
second,  the  radical  curtailment  of  Provi- 
sional Certificates. 

The  importance  of  the  first  cannot  well 
be  over-estimated,  the  evils  clustering 
around  the  latter  call  for  prompt  and  dras- 
tic legislative  remedies.  The  careless  word- 
ing of  the  act  of  1867,  so  far  as  provisional 
certificates  were  concerned,  in  a  measure 
abrogated  the  County  Superintendency,  re- 
versed the  policy  and  purposes  of  the  gen- 
eral school  law,  and  worked  incalculable  in- 
jury to  the  common  schools  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Sharp  criticism  in  various 
quarters  has  perceptibly  checked  the  evil 
for  the  time  being,  but  this  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  does  not  cure  it. 

The  law  should  be  changed  so  as  efTectu- 
ally  to  restrict  or  suppress  the  issue  of  low- 
grade  certificates,  and  drive  the  holders 
of  them,  who  cannot  or  will  not  improve, 
not  into  other  counties,  but  out  of  all  the 
counties.  Having  thus  cleared  the  deck  for 
action,  there  would  bean  imperative  demand 
for  competent  teachers  at  better  wages, 
which  never  can  be  the  case  so  long  as  igno- 
norant  teachers  can  get  certificates  and  find 
employment.  The  corrective  treatment  of 
this  evil  should  be  heroic  and*  resolute  with- 
out temporizing  or  timidity.  It  was  so  in 
the  early  years  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dency, and  should  be  so  again.  School 
children  must  be  protected  in  their  con- 
stitutional rights  at  all  hazards. 

The  statistics  of  the  report  show  steady 
growth  in  all  directions.      We  commend 
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these  impressive  figures  to  the  careful  study 
of  all  friends  of  education,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with 
the  work.  The  State  is  an  empire  in  itself; 
its  schools  are  its  most  vital  interest ;  and 
whatever  will  promote  their  efficiency  de- 
mands attention  and  careful  consideration 
before  any  material  interest  whatsoever. 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


THE  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
of  Pennsylvania,  encouraged  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  meeting  which  was  held  last 
spring  at  Harrisburg,  instructed  their  execu- 
tive committee  to  call  the  third  annual  con- 
vention at  Williamsport  at  some  time  during 
the  coming  winter.  This  has  been  done; 
the  days  January  28th  and  29th,  1892,  have 
been  fixed  upon ;  and  the  programme  will 
be  found  herewith.  Earnest  and  active  men 
in  this  department  of  school  supervision  have 
all  along  felt  the  need  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion, in  which  the  peculiar  necessities  of  city 
and  town  systems  could  be  adequately  con- 
sidered and  discussed.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  so  widely  different  from  those  of 
County  Superintendents  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Normal  School  Principals  on  the 
other,  as  to  justify  the  permanent  existence 
of  such  an  organization,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  under  their  supervision  demon- 
strates the  importance  of  their  deliberations. 

The  programme  contains  the  names  of 
representative  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  presents  a  number  of  practical 
subjects  for  consideration.  The  principals 
of  borough  and  town  achools,  even  though 
they  be  not  commissioned  superintendents, 
are  welcome  to  participate  in  all  the  exer- 
cises, and  are  admitted  to  full  membership. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Park 
Hotel,  where  a  hall  has  been  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Convention  free  of  charge. 
This  hotel  will  also  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Convention,  and  the  terms  have  been  re- 
duced to  J2.50  per  day  for  members  of  the 
association.  Williamsport  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  this  meeting,  and 
promises  to  give  it  a  hearty  welcome.  Ap- 
plications for  orders  for  excursion  tickets 
must  be  made  with  stamp,  to  Supt.  L.  O. 
Foose,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  following  is 
the  programme,  so  far  as  heard  from  at  the 
present  writing : 

Thursday. — 10  a.  m.:  Address  of  Welcome. 
By  Dr.  W.  M.  DuFour,  President  of  Board  of 
School  Directors,  Williamsport.    Response  by 


Supt.  R.  M.  Strecter,  of  Titusville.  Address, 
Miscellaneous  business. 

1:30  p.  m.:  The  Improvement  of  Teachers  in 
Cities  and  Towns.  By  Supt.  S.  A.  Baer.  Read- 
ing.    Discussion. 

3  p.m.:  The  School  Census.  By  Principal  C- 
F.  Chamberlain,  Cambridgeboro*.    Discussion. 

8  p.  m.:  The  Attitude  of  City  Systems  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  By  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose, 
Harrisburg.     Discussion. 

Friday. — 8:30  a.  m.:  Promotions  in  Graded 
Schools.  By  Supt.  D.  A.  Harman,  Hazleton. 
Discussion. 

10  a.  m.:  After  School  Educational  Institu- 
tions. BySupt.  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls.  Dis- 
cussion. 

11:30:  Needed  Legislation.  By  Supt  S. 
Transeau,  Williamsport. 

1:30  p.  m.:  Discussion  of  above  Paper. 

2:30  p.  m.:  The  Studies  in  the  Public  Schools 
Demanded  by  the  Times.  By  Supt.  L.  E.  Mc- 
Ginnes,  Steelton.  Discussion.  Miscellaneous 
business. 


THE  DREXEL  INSTITUTE. 


THE  most  important  of  recent  occurrences 
in  Philadelphia  is  the  dedication  of  the 
Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and  In- 
dustry, of  which  Prof.  James  MacAlister» 
late  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  Director  at  a  salary  of  {10,000. 
This  noble  institution,  which  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Thirty-third 
streets,  is  intended  to  do  for  this  city  what 
the  Cooper  Institute  has  so  long  been  dxAn% 
for  New  York,  and  the  Pratt  Institute  more 
recently  for  Brooklyn. 

The  Drexel  Institute  will  take  up  nearly 
every  kind  of  instruction  by  which  young 
men  and  young  women  can  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, and  it  will  make  provision  for  daily 
instruction  of  2,000  pupils.  Mr.  Anthony 
J.  Drexel,  the  leading  banker  of  Philadel- 
phia, has  invested  a  million  and  a  half  of 
dollars  in  this  noble  benefaction,  a  half  mil- 
lion going  into  the  building  and  its  equip- 
ment, and  twice  that  sum  into  its  permanent 
endowment. 

The  plan  of  the  Institute  provides  for  the 
maintenance  of  eleven  departments  in  art, 
science,  mechanic  arts,  domestic  economy, 
technical  training,  business  and  physical 
education,  a  normal  department  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  a  department  of  lectures 
and  evening  classes,  and  a  library,  reading 
room  and  museum. 

Mr.  Drexel  has  wisely  carried  out  hb 
plans  during  his  life- time,  and  has  not  left 
his  money  by  will  to  be  fought  over  in  the 
courts,  and  at  last  divided  among  lineal 
heirs  and  shrewd  lawyers. 
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Should  he  or  some  other  wealthy  citizen 
of  Philadelphia  or  vicinity  wish  to  continue 
this  good  work  for  the  best  educational 
ends,  we  suggest  that  West  Chester  lies  just 
beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  and  the  great 
Normal  School  there  established  would  have 
its  efficiency  immensely  increased  by  a 
modest  hundred  thousand  or  a  more  gener- 
ous half  million  in  way  of  permanent  en- 
dowment. 

We  know  of  no  direction  in  Pennsylvania 
in  which  money  can  be  invested  to  better 
advantage  by  those  who  have  little  further 
use  for  it,  than  in  the  endowment,  under 
wisely  restricted  provisions,  of  high  grade 
professorships  in  our  State  Normal  Schools. 
The  future  is  long.     Their  day  will  come. 

In  the  meantime  all  honor  to  Mr,  Drexel, 
and  all  success  to  the  noble  institution  which 
Prof.  MacAlister  is  called  to  organize,  and 
over  which  he  will  preside  as  Director. 


RECEPTION  TO  DR.  BROOKS. 


THE  Associated  Alumni  of  the  Central 
High  School  of  Philadelphia  held  their 
reunion  Wednesday,  December  i6lh,  at  St. 
George's  Hall,  and  tendered  a  reception  to 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  that  city.  The  gathering  was  a 
notable  one,  men  prominent  in  art,  science, 
literature  or  affairs  being  present,  many  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  the  High  School. 
Governor  Patiison,  presiflent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Alumni,  and  the  reception  committee, 
assisted  Dr.  Brooks  in  receiving  the  many 
guests  who  gathered  to  do  him  honor. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  Governor 
Pattison  formally  introduced  Dr.  Brooks. 
"Most  of  these  gentlemen,'*  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, addressing  Dr.  Brooks,  "represent 
the  results  of  the  public  school  system  of 
education  in  Philadelphia."  Governor 
Pattison  then  gave  a  short  history  of  the 
public  school  system  in  the  city  and  state. 
•'The  High  School,  at  its  inception,"  he 
said,  "had  as  complete  and  able  a  curri- 
culum as  any  college  in  the  country.  There 
were  taught  mathematics,  chemistry,  lan- 
guage, political  economy,  hygiene,  and  all 
the  higher  branches,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
course  of  education  in  the  Central  High 
School  men  have  gone  out  of  it  and  become 
conspicuous  in  the  world.  In  every  State 
in  this  Union  you  can  put  your  hand  on  a 
prominent  man  who  was  a  member  or 
alumnus  of  the  High  School.  I  am  an  en- 
thusiastic believer  in  the  old  system  of  edu- 
cation, as  projected  by  the  fathers  of  the 


High  School.  In  saying  this  I  am  not 
criticising  any  management.  I  indorse  and 
in  every  way  favor  the  plan  of  university  ex- 
tension that  is  justly  becoming  so  popular  ; 
but  the  system  of  university  extension  that 
is  doing  so  much  for  the  masses  should  be 
represented  by  a  public  college  or  university. 
There  are  75,000  scholars  in  the  universities 
of  this  country,  and  12,000,000  scholars  in 
the  public  schools.  If  our  system  of  educa- 
tion is  to  perpetuate  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  that  will 
reach  and  elevate  these  twelve  million 
scholars.  If  our  fathers  could  give  us  a 
high  Fchool  at  the  start,  surely  our  city, 
after  fifty  years,  can  give  us  a  public  univer- 
sity." 

Apologizing  to  the  guests  and  Dr.  Brooks 
for  the  length  of  his  remarks,  the  Governor 
said:  **I  have  just  one  more  thought  in 
passing,  and  that  is  to  raise  the  standard  of 
moral  training  so  high  that  a  public  school 
boy  or  girl  will  be  known  by  the  integrity  he 
or  she  bears.  I  am  a  believer  in  physical 
training  and  development,  but  if  moral 
training  is  wrong  the  whole  structure  goes 
down." 

In  response  to  the  address  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Dr.  Brooks  spoke  briefly  of  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  being  honored  by  such  a 
reception.  He  also  spoke  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State, 


THE  POET  WHITTIER. 


ON  December  17, 1891,  all  over  his  native 
land,  and  beyond  the  seas,  the  birthday 
of  the  venerable  poet  John  G.  Whittier  was 
remembered  with  quiet  gratitude  and  gentle 
kindliness.  Now  fourscore  and  four  years 
old,  to  no  man  of  our  time  can  the  words  of 
of  the  Psalmist  be  more  fittingly  spoken  : 
"Thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated 
iniquity,  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above 
thy  fellows."  The  poet  lives  in  the  utmost 
retirement  in  his  home  at  Amesbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
are  the  last  survivors  of  the  group  of  emi- 
nent American  poets  that  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in- 
cluded Longfellow,  Bryant,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Lowell,  Halleck,  and  several  others.  Whit- 
tier was  a  writer  as  early  as  18 19,  and  ten 
years  afterward  he  was  the  editor  of  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  in  Philadelphia,  the  office  of 
which  was  sacked  and  burned  by  a  mob.  In 
1831  he  appeared  as  a  poet,  and  during  the 
sixty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  then  he 
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has  written  "Snow  Bound,"  "MaudMul- 
ler,"  many  poems  against  slavery,  **  My 
Creed,"  "The  Eternal  Goodness,"  etc. 
"As  a  poet,"  says  one  of  his  eulogists, 
"  Whittier  is  more  peculiarly  American  than 
any  other  of  equal  fame."  The  following 
is  the  letter  which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  sent,  congratulating  him  on  the  84th 
anniversary  of  his  birth  : 

My  Dear  Whittier:  I  congratulate  you  on 
having  climbed  another  glacier  and  crossed  an- 
other crevasse  in  your  ascent  of  the  white  sum- 
mit which  already  begins  to  see  the  morning 
twilight  of  the  coming  century.  A  life  so  well 
filled  as  yours  has  been  cannot  be  too  long  for 
your  fellow-men  and  women.  In  their  affec- 
tions you  are  secure,  whether  you  are  with  them 
here  or  near  them  in  some  higher  life  than 
theirs.  I  hope  your  years  have  not  become  a 
burden,  so  that  you  arc  tired  of  living.  At  our 
age  we  must  live  chiefly  in  the  past.  Happy  is 
he  who  has  a  past  like  yours  to  look  back  upon. 
It  is  one  of  the  felicitous  incidents — I  will  not 
say  accidents — of  my  life  that  the  lapse  of  time 
has  brought  us  very  near  together,  so  that  I 
frequently  find  myself  honored  by  seeing  my 
name  mentioned  in  near  connection  with  you 
now.  We  are  lonely,  very  lonely,  in  these  last 
years.  The  image  which  I  have  used  before 
this  in  writing  to  you  recurs  once  more  to  my 
thoughts : 

We  were  on  deck  together  as  we  began  the 
voyage  of  life  two  generatigns  as^o.  The  life  of 
a  whole  generation  passed  and  found  us  in  the 
cabin  with  a  goodly  number  of  coevals.  Then 
the  craft  which  held  us  began  going  to  pieces, 
until  a  few  of  us  were  left  on  the  raft  pieced  to- 
gether of  its  fragments.  And  now  the  raft  has 
at  last  parted,  and  you  and  I  are  left  clinging  to 
the  solitary  spar  which  is  all  that  remains  afloat 
of  the  sunken  vessel. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  headstones 
of  Mr.  Griswold's  cemetery,  entitled,  "  The 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  America."  In  that  venera- 
ble receptacle  just  completing  its  half-century 
of  existence,  for  the  date  of  the  edition  before 
me  is  1842,  I  find  the  name  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  next  each 
other,  in  their  due  order,  as  they  should  be.  All 
around  are  the  names  of  the  dead — too  often 
forgotten  dead.  Three  names  I  see  there  are 
still  among  those  of  the  living.  John  Osborn 
Sargent,  who  makes  Horace  his  own  by  faithful 
study  and  ours  by  scholarly  translation  :  Isaac 
McLellan,  who  was  writing  in  1830,  and  whose 
last  work  is  dated  1886  and  Christopher  P. 
Cranch,  whose  poetical  gift  has  too  rarely  found 
expression.  O/  these  many  dead  you  are  the 
most  venerated,  revered  and  beloved  survivor, 
of  these  living  the  most  honored  representative. 
Long  may  it  be  before  you  leave  a  world  where 
your  influence  has  been  so  beneficent,  where 
your  example  has  been  such  inspiration,  where 
you  are  so  truly  loved,  and  where  your  presence 
IS  a  perpetual  benefaction.  Always  affection- 
ately yours, 

Under  the  heading  "A  Sweet  Old  Age," 


the  New  York  Tribune  in  a  leading  editorial 
says  these  good  words  of  Whittier  which  will 
find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  n^any  readers: 

One  day  this  week  a  young  gentleman  in 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  known  and  loved  by  a  great 
many  thousands  who  never  grasped  his  hand 
or  looked  into  his  eyes  will  pass  his  eighty-fifth 
birthday.  Young,  because  whatever  may  have 
happened  to  his  physical  powers  in  all  these 
crowded  and  eventful  years,  he  has  carried  with 
him  through  all  of  them  that  abounding  love 
for  humanity,  and  for  all  his  fellow-men,  that 
keeps  the  spirit  always  young,  always  in  touch 
with  to- day.  Gentleman,  because  in  more  than 
sixty  years  of  service  to  the  thinking,  reading 
world  he  has  said  no  word  that  was  not  helpful 
hopeful,  full  of  that  gentleness  and  tenderness 
which,  outside  of  a&  creeds  and  beliefs  and 
theologies,  attracts  to-day  the  loving  reverence 
of  mankind  for  the  "  First  True  Gendeman." 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  old.  Love  of  life  is  so 
strong  in  us  that  we  slide  into  the  belief  that  we 
are  greatly  blessed  in  living  long.  We  come 
to  count  old  age  among  the  beatitudes.  It  is 
not  so.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  the 
losses  we  suffer,  the  disappointments  we  meet, 
the  bereavements  that  come  to  us,  and  the 
growing  loneliness  of  the  thinned-out  circles  that 
have  l^en  so  much  to  us,  become  weariness. 
Growing  old  is  a  melancholy  necessity.     But  to 

frow  old  gracefully,  to  keep  with  us,  spite  of 
isappointments  and  bereavements  and  losses 
and  increasing  physical  ills,  the  youthful  spirit, 
the  charm  and  sweetness  of  a  gentle  temper 
and  unselfish  soul,  that  indeed  is  a  beatitude ; 
one  of  the  greatest;  to  be  crowned  by  the  last 
of  all  "  Blessed  ar^  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
Lord,"  for  "  their  works  do  follow  them.'*  It  is 
such  a  graceful  drawing  to  a  close  of  a  long  and 
useful  life  that  the  attention  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  will  be  drawn  to  this  week  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  eighty- fifth  birthday  of  the 
Quaker  poet. 

There  have  been  and  are  greater  poets  than 
Whittier.  The  critics  tell  us  that  his  art  is  not 
perfect ;  that  he  slips  sometimes  in  his  metre ; 
and  that  he  has  not  given  the  world  any  start- 
ling effects,  any  great  sustained  effort,  or  any 
manifestation  of  what  the  profound  or  sophisti- 
cated call  poetic  genius.  Let  it  go  so.  But 
with  or  without  poetic  genius  he  has  for  more 
than  sixty  years  been  writing  verse  that  sus- 
tained the  weak,  encouraged  the  oppressed,  in- 
spired the  disheartened,  put  new  lite  and  hope 
into  the  despondent  that  lifted  up  wet  eyes 
and  failing  hearts  to  the  Eternal  Goodness. 
Such  a  life  is  in  the  very  highest  sense  a  bene- 
faction. It  offers  no  startling  surprises,  dazzles 
with  no  coruscation,  but  it  irradiates  the  whole 
horizon  with  the  beams  of  tender  sympathy  and 
the  gentle  glow  of  an  unfailing  trust.  It  is  for 
this  that  one  day  this  week  thousands  of  hearts 
will  turn  with  emotions  of  grateful  tenderness 
to  the  New  England  home  of  the  Quaker  poet. 
For  he  has  kindled  in  them  hope  and  trust 

And  away  yonder  in  the  comine  time,  when 
a  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  art  has  crumbled 
and  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  genius  has 
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.^one  out,  the  weary  and  doubting  ones  of  this 
-world  will  be  taking  fresh  courage  and  renew- 
ing their  trust  from  the  simple  lines, 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 


POSTAL  TELEPHONE   AND  POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH. 


THE  report  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker 
shows  its  author  to  be  the  right  man 
for  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  postal  facilities  of  the  country  having 
been  largely  increased  and  extended  under 
liis  administration  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  his  sagacious  plans  for  the  future  com- 
mending themselves  to  the  country  for  their 
broad-gauge  business  character.  During 
the  past  year  the  revenue  of  his  Department 
bas  been  ''upwards  of  five  millions  more 
than  ever  before/'  and  during  the  next  fis- 
'Cal  year  it  is  believed  that  the  postal  service 
will  be  self-sustaining,  that  is,  its  direct 
revenues  will  excee4  its  direct  expenditures. 
But  Mr.  Wanamaker  rightly  thinks  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  should  not  be 
expected  or  required  to  support  itself,  any 
TDore  than  the  Army  or  Navy.  He  thinks 
the  country  should  have  a  mail  service  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be  made,  even 
though  its  revenues  should  fall  short  of  its 
judicious  expenses.  Trade,  manufactures, 
4igriculture,  education,  are  all  served  and 
^stimulated  by  frequent,  prompt  and  efficient 
mail  service  at  low  cost.  And  this  should 
be  supplemented  as  soon  as  practicable  by 
both  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph.  He 
recommends  this  year  the  addition  of  the 
telephone  as  well  as  the  telegraph  to  the 
postal  system,  showing  that  it  is  not  only 
the  constitutional  privilege  but  the  duty  of 
'Congress  to  utilize  the  means  of  modern 
^science  for  quickening  the  transmission  of 
intelligence.     He  says  upon  these  points: 

A  year  from  next  March  the  telephone'patent 
•expires,  and,  unless  Congress  acts  promptly  to 
.  authorize  its  adoption  for  communication  among 
the  people,  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  believe  that  in  the  next  two  years  one 
immense  syndicate  will  unite  and  control  all  the 
hundreds  of  telephone  plants  of  the  country  as 
the  telegraph  is  now  controlled,  or  the  two  will 
be  united,  and  then  for  the  next  twenty  years 
the  most  astute  attorneys  will  be  legitimately 
•  earning  large  salaries  in  indignantly  opposing 
the  so-called  attacks  of  future  Postmasters-Gen- 
-eral  upon  defenceless  vested  rights. 

One  cent  letter  postage,  three-cent  telephone 
messages  and  ten-cent  telegraph  messages,  are 


all  possibilities  under  an  enlightened  and  com- 
pact postal  system,  using  the  newest  telegraphic 
inventions.  The  advantage  of  tying  the  rural 
post-office  by  a  telephone  wire,  requiring  no 
operator,  to  the  railroad  station,  must  be  ob- 
vious. The  benefits  arising  from  telephonic 
connections  with  die  post-offices  will  easily  sug- 
gest themselves  in  a  hundred  ways  to  those 
who  want  the  entire  people  to  share  in  common 
privileges.  The  rural  population  would  be  the 
greatest  gainer.  A  telephone  message  from  the 
post-office  to  the  railroad  station  miles  away  to 
ascertain  if  expected  freight  had  come,  would 
save  the  farmer  many  a  needless  wagon  trip 
over  bad  roads;  news  of  approaching  frosts 
could  be  promptly  spread  over  country  dis- 
tricts and  fruit  growing  regions,  and  many  a 
valuable  crop  saved. 

The  day's  market  prices  for  cattle  and  grain 
and  wool  and  produce  mav  be  obtained  by  the 
farmers  direct  by  inquiry  /rom  others  than  the 
buyer  who  drives  up  to  the  farm  in  his  buggy. 
All  these  may  seem  homely  purposes  to  dwell- 
ers in  cities,  but  country  life  would  lose  some  of 
its  drawbacks  by  the  extension  of  such  facilities 
to  those  who  bear  their  full  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  Government,  and  receive,  in  postal  re- 
spects at  least,  less  than  their  share  of  its  bene- 
fits. It  is  not  chimerical  to  expect  a  three-cent 
telephone  rate ;  the  possibilities  of  cheapening 
the  management  of  these  new  facilities  are  very 
great  All  account  keeping  could  be  abolished 
by  use  of  stamps  or  "  nickel-in-the-slot'*  attach- 
ments. Collection  boxes  everywhere  in  the 
cities,  and  many  places  in  the  country  towns, 
would  receive  telephone  and  telegraph  mes- 
sages wriUen  on  stamped  cards  like  postal 
cards.  Old  soldiers  ana  others  could  find  em- 
ployment as  collectors,  and  frequent  collections 
would  abolish  the  present  expensive  messenger- 
boy  system,  that  adds  two  cents  to  the  cost  of 
90  per  cent,  of  city  telegrams.  In  New  York 
city  there  are  thirty-three  collections  from  letter- 
boxes every  day,  and  at  certain  hours  in  the 
most  thickly  settled  business  part  of  the  city  the 
letter  boxes  are  emptied  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes. 

The  delivery  by  letter-carriers,  held  to  strict 
account,  would  also  be  an  improvement  over 
the  present  system  of  messengers,  who  rarely 
hurry  except  in  pictures.  Who  has  not  lost  a 
train  or  missed  meeting  a  friend  by  a  message 
that  started  in  ample  time  being  delayed  in  de- 
livery ?  The  system  recommended  would  not 
forbid  private  telephones  or  telephone  ex- 
changes in  cities,  any  more  than  it  would  ex- 
clude the  use  of  the  telegraph  by  railroads  hav- 
ing their  own  lines.  The  plan  contemplates 
only  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  the  use 
in  common  of  their  own  post-office  as  the 
neighborhood  station  for  telephoning  and  tele- 
graphing. They  have  a  right  to  claim  this,  as 
not  a  penny  of  additional  expense  is  necessary 
for  rents,  heat,  light  or  attendants  for  telephonic 
service. 

For  telegraphing  only  an  operator  is  needed 
when  business  justifies  it,  otherwise  a  telegraph 
message  would  be  forwarded  by  phone  to  tne 
nearest  telegraph  station. 
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ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Thoman :  The  meeting  of  the 
thirty- seventh  annual  session  of  the  County  In- 
stitute, held  at  Gettysburg,  was  declared  suc- 
cessful in  every  respect.  The  attendance  was 
very  large  at  both  day  and  evening  sessions. 
The  instructors  and  lecturers  were  the  best  that 
could  be  secured  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  know 
that  the  teachers,  as  well  as  our  people,  appre- 
ciated the  course  arranged  for  them.  This  is 
very  encouraging.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  Institute  at  this  time  is  on  a  better  basis  than 
it  has  ever  been.  A  series  of  district  institutes 
will  be  held  during  the  latter  part  of  the  school 
term.  Local  institutes  were  organized  at  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  and  are  now  in  success- 
ful operation;- they  are  doing  excellent  work. 
Teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  are  cooperating 
in  the  school  work  of  the  county.  The  people 
are  actuated  with  a  great  desire  to  have  our 
schools  reach  a  high  mark  of  success.  To  all 
appearances,  our  schools  are  on  a  better  basis 
and  in  a  better  condition  to  do  good  work  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  During  the 
great  storm  which  passed  over  Adams  county, 
Movember  23d,  Spangler's  school-house  in  Mt. 
J9y  township  was  entirely  demolished.  A  short 
time  before  one  of  the  houses  in  Union  town- 
ship, near  Littlestown,  was  consumed  by  fire, 
which  originated  from  an  over- heated  stove- 
pipe passing  through  the  ceiling,  In  boih 
cases  preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
prompt  erection  of  new  buildings. 

Allegheny.— Supt.  Hamilton:  A  very  im- 
portant decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
handed  down  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  School  Board  of  Pine  township,  Allegheny 
county,  in  1889  dismissed  a  teacher  for  incont" 
peiency.  The  teacher  brought  suit  against  the 
Board,  and  in  the  lower  Court  recovered  the 
balance  of  her  salary  for  the  term.  The  case 
was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  Court  and  sustained 
the  Board.  During  the  month  of  November, 
two  more  of  our  division  institutes  were  held, 
one  at  Coraopolis  and  the  other  at  Bellevue. 
At  the  former  a  night  session  was  held  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  which  the  Superinten- 
dent spoke  to  the  patrons.  The  church  was 
crowded.  About  fifty  teachers  and  twelve 
directors  attended  the  meeting  on  Saturday.  At 
Bellevue  the  meeting  was  held  in  the  new 
school  hall,  and  was  attended  by  seventy-five 
teachers,  ten  directors  and  a  large  audience  of 
the  patrons.  An  exhibit  of  school  work  was 
an  important  feature  of  this  meeting.  Vocal 
music  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study 
in  Williamsburg,  Coraopolis  and  Homestead. 
During  the  month  we  distributed  1600  copies 
of  the  County  Superintendent's  Report  for 
1 891  to  teachers,  directors  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation. 

Beaver.— Supt.  Hillman :  Three  Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  this  month — in  Raccoon, 
South  Beaver  and  Marion  townships  respec- 
tively. They  were  all  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors  and  citizens  generally,  and  much  in- 
terest was  manifested.    The  object  has  been  to 


assist  and  encourage  teachers  in  their  work,  to 
create  more  interest  in  the  subject  of  education,, 
and  to  secure  the  more  active  cooperation  of 
parents.  An  interesting  educational  meeting 
was  held  at  Rochester.  The  very  large  attend- 
ance was  the  sufficient  evidence  that  the  peo> 
pie  of  Rochester  and  vicinity  are  interested  in 
educational  afifairs. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts :  Local  Institutes  have 
been  organized  in  every  township.  Eighteen 
more  schools  have  been  supplied  with  good 
furniture.  Cumberland  Valley  township  sup- 
plied all  its  houses,  eleven  in  number;  Colerain 
did  the  same.  Up  to  date,  December  ist» 
forty-two  houses  have  been  supplied  with  patent 
furniture.  Slate  blackboards  are  taking  the 
place  of  painted  walls.  Our  annual  Institute 
has  been  pronounced  the  best  ever  held  in  the 
county.  The  district  schools  are  being  graded^ 
A  graded  course  of  study  was  given  to  each 
teacher  in  the  county,  and  so  far  as  known  all 
the  teachers  are  heartily  entering  into  the  work. 
I  now  feel  assured  that  the  best  resuhs  will  grow 
out  of  this  step,  and  recommend  it  to  counties 
in  which  it  has  not  been  tried.  The  Pennsyi- 
vania  School  Journal  is  highly  spoken  of  by- 
such  as  take  it  and  read  it. 

BERKS.-^Supt.  Zechmnn :  I  have  noted  im- 
provements in  the  following  districts:  Springy, 
Lower  Heidelberg,  Bern,  Longswamp,  Perry» 
Windsor  and  Heidelberg.  Windsor  adopted 
free  text  books.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  that 
a  number  of  other  districts  will  do  the  same 
next  year.  Local  Institutes  were  held  in  Sink- 
ing Spring  and  Stouchsburg.  These  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  teachers,  directors  and 
parents.  A  "Teachers'  Reading  Union"  was 
organized  during  the  month.  The  object  is  to 
create  a  course  of  readings  for  the  teachers,  with 
a  view  to  improvement  in  pedagogy. 

Blair. — Supt.  Wertz:  The  schools  are  in  a 
healthy  condition.  In  a  number  of  districts 
the  teachers  have  organized  educational  meet- 
ings ;  and  the  directors  in  general  are  manifest- 
ing more  interest  than  has  been  shown  in  times 
past.  More  interest  is  now  desired  on  the  part 
of  patrons. 

Butler, — Supt.  McCollough  :  Local  Insti- 
tutes have  been  organized  in  Jefferson  and 
Fairview  Districts.  Saxonburg  has  erected  a 
fine  two -story  brick  building  at  a  cost  of  $3500. 
The  patrons  of  Middlesex  township  have  fur- 
nished their  school  buildings  with  bells.  Our 
efforts  thus  far  in  grading  the  schools  have  met 
with  success.  Teachers  as  well  as  directors  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  classifying  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick:  A  Local  Institute 
held  at  Sterling  Run  was  well  attended  by  citi- 
zens and  directors.  Instruction  in  methods  wa<; 
given  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  teach- 
ers. Emporium  High  School  has  a  lecture 
course  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  library. 
The  course  is  well  patronized,  and  thus  far  has 
proved  very  entertaining. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston:  The  first  Local 
Institute  of  the  year  was  held  at  Millville,  Nov. 
14,  taking  in  the  teachers  of  Pine,  Madison,  and 
Greenwood.    The  attendance  was  large  andi 
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much  interest  was  manifested  A  number  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Profs.  J.  P. 
Welsh  and  Bakeless  of  the  Bloomsburg  Nor- 
maJ  School  and  by  Prof.  Russell  of  the  Green- 
wood Seminary.  In  the  evening  Prof.  Welsh 
delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Modern  Times,"  to  a  large  audience. 
In  all  parts  of  the  county  the  teachers  are  doing 
good  work  in  their  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Teachers'  Association. 

Crawford. — Supt.  Wright:  Local  Institutes 
have  been  held  at  Meadville  (two),  for  Mead 
township,  Guy's  Mills,  Randolph  township ;  in 
West  Fairfield  township;  in  Espyville,  for  North 
Shenango  and  adjoining  townships;  at  Atlantic, 
for  Fallowfield;  at  Venango,  ist  session  of  the 
North  Central  District  Institute:  at  Tiiusville, 
for  Oil  Creek  township.  These  meetings  were 
well  attended  and  successful,  showing  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  value  of  local  gatherings 
of  this  kind.  The  professional  zeal  of  our 
teachers  is  commendable,  and  the  interesting 
programmes  were  carried  out  with  much  zest 
and  enthusiasm.  Five  townships  are  now  run- 
ning on  the  continuous-term  plan  with  graded 
course  of  study. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Beitzel :  The  Hampden 
Board,  during  Institute  week,  supplied  all  their 
schools  with  slate  blackboards.  The  storm  of 
November  23rd  wrought  considerable  destruc- 
tion to  school  property.  Graham  and  Sunny- 
side  school-houses  in  South  Middleton  were 
partially  blown  down  and  the  furniture  de- 
stroyed by  the  falling  walls.  Our  schools  are 
all  doing  well,  and  the  utmost  harmony  in 
school  affairs  prevails  throughout  the  county. 
We  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  heroic  con- 
duct of  Miss  Bertha  Rudy,  teacher  of  Graham's 
school,  during  the  storm.  Amid  falling  walls 
and  flying  timbers,  she  stood  by  her  little  band 
of  pupils,  rescuing  one  after  the  other  from  the 
perilous  situation.  The  door  being  blocked, 
egress  was  obtained  through  the  windows. 
When  all  were  safe,  a  shutter  was  wrenched 
from  its  fastenings,  and,  striking  her  with  ter- 
rible force,  broke  one  of  her  limbs,  shattering 
the  bone.  The  sympathies  of  our  people  are 
with  her  in  her  affliction,  and  it  is  hoped  she 
may  soon  be  restored  to  her  chosen  work. 

Dauphin. —  Supt.  McNeal :  Our  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Harrisburg. 
There  were  418  teachers  enrolled — only  four  of 
those  in  actual  service  being  absent,  two  of 
whom  were  sick.  The  instructors  were  Dr.  E. 
E.  White,  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Hodges,  Prof.  G.  M. 
D.  Eckels,  Dr.  G.  W.  Hull,  Prof  C.  H.  Albert 
and  Mrs.  Julia  Tompkinson.  The  evenings 
were  filled  by  Miss  Adela  Rankin.  Hon.  Mar- 
riot  Brosius,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson  and  the  N.  Y. 
Ideal  Trio.  The  Institute  was  fully  up  to  those 
of  former  years  in  the  grade  and  character  of 
the  work,  and  in  the  interest  manifested  by  the 
teachers,  directors  and  the  general  public.  The 
directors  of  the  county  and  city  met  in  special 
session  on  Thursday  and  effected  a  permanent 
organization.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  hold  a  Directors*  Convention  in  Steelton, 
January  9,  1892. 


Delaware. — Supt.  Smith:  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  school-houses 
throughout  the  county.  Thus,  at  Crozierville» 
Village  Green  and  Chester  Heights  the  build- 
ings have  been  painted  inside  and  outside,  and 
the  furniture  oiled,  and  wainscoting  put  in. 
The  Coopertown  school  has  undergone  a  simi- 
lar renovation.  Improvements  of  various  kinds 
and  more  or  less  extensive  have  been  made  in 
the  schools  of  Tinicum,  Newtown,  Sandy  Bank^ 
Edgemont  and  Marple.  In  Ridley  township 
the  directors  were  obliged  to  open  two  new 
schools — one  at  Folsom  and  one  at  Norwood. 
South  Chester  was  also  obliged  to  open  a  new 
school.  The  directors  of  Marple  erected  a  very 
fine  two-story  building  at  Broomall.  It  gives 
them  a  very  pleasant  school  room,  which  they 
have  furnished  with  new  furniture  and  all  the 
modern  appliances.  The  second  story  is  used 
for  hall  purposes  until  it  shall  be  needed  for  the 
school.  The  Upper  Darby  directors  have  also 
built  an  elegant  house  for  school  and  hall  pur- 
poses, to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Eastern 
school-house.  They  have  two  cheerful  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  and  a  comfortable  hall  on  the 
second.  On  the  29ih  of  October  reunion  exer- 
cises were  held  in  the  hall,  when  between  two 
and  three  hundred  of  the  old  pupils  met  to- 
gether and  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon. 
Isaac  P.  Garrett,  one  of  the  Directors,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  when  Wm.  Watkin,  President 
of  the  Board,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. H.  M.  Hoffner,  member  of  the  Board 
from  Fernwood,  was  called  upon  to  give  the 
opening  address,  which  he  did  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  words.  J.  Milton  Lutz,  Treasurer,  gave 
a  very  interesting  history  of  the  old  school 
building  and  the  work  done  there,  paying  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  George  Smith,  who 
at  one  time  was  a  Director  in  Upper  Darby,  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  when  the  common 
school  law  was  passed,  laboring  earnestly  for  its 
passage,  and  the  first  County  Superintendent  of 
Delaware  county.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Burnley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  had  many  old  docu- 
ments of  great  interest  present,  which  were 
carefully  examined  by  the  old  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. Mr.  A.  H.  Postel,  the  other  Director,  was 
also  present  and  took  much  interesi  in  the  meet- 
ing. Three  of  the  teachers  who  taught  in  the 
forties  and  the  fifties  were  present  and  spoke, 
among  them  Marmaduke  Watson,  now  of 
Philadelphia.  Eight  or  ten  short  addresses  were 
made,  which  closed  a  pleasant  occasion  long  to 
be  remembered  in  Upper  Darby.  The  Upper 
Darby  directors  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
eight  fine  school  buildings.  Our  Teachers' In- 
stitute was  held  in  October  with  the  usual  inter- 
est and  success.  The  meeting  of  the  Directors 
was  very  well  attended,  although  the  day  was 
stormy.  More  interest  than  usual  was  taken  in 
the  subjects  for  discussion.  Deputy  Supt^ 
Henry  Houck  took  part  in  the  discussions. 
The  Teachers'  Association  has  held  two  very 
successful  meetings,  and  has  been  very  well 
attended.  Much  encouragement  and  instruc- 
tion is  gained  at  these  meetings,  and  our 
teachers  have  kept  them  up  successfully  for  five 
years. 
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Franklin.— Supt.  Slyder:  Our  Teachers'  In- 
■stitute  was  a  grand  success.  We  have  always 
been  fortunate  in  securing  able  instructors  and 
•lecturers.  A  number  of  our  teachers  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  At  least  four  Local  Insti- 
tutes will  be  held  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
^luring  the  winter.  The  cause  of  education  is 
on  the  advance.  The  Fairview  school- house 
in  Washington  township  was  ruined  by  the 
storm  which  swept  over  that  part  of  the  county. 
Fortunately  the  teacher,  Mr.  Deardorff,  and  his 
pupils  started  for  the  door  when  they  heard  the 
'nrst  noise  of  the  disaster  and  escaped  before  the 
•ceiling  fell.  The  building  was  erected  only 
three  years  ago ;  loss  about  $500.  Last  winter 
a  school- house  in  this  same  township  was  razed 
to  the  ground. 

Huntingdon.— Supt.  Rudy:  A  very  inter- 
esting and  profitable  Local  Institute  was  held  at 
Spruce  Creek.  The  county  has  been  divided 
into  "  Institute  Districts'*  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed in  each  district  to  arrange  for  meetings, 
a  number  of  which  have  already  been  ap- 
pointed. 

TuNiATA. — Supt.  Carney:  I  have  visited  every 
-school  in  the  county.  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions they  are  making  good  progress.  We  have 
just  closed  one  of  the  best  County  Institutes  it 
nas  been  my  fortune  to  attend.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  to  hsten  to  such  instructors  as  Messrs. 
Waller,  Brumbaugh  and  Findley,  and  not  be 
benefited. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  At  the  beginning 
•of  the  year  important  changes  were  made  in  the 
equipment  of  our  schools,  and  some  change  in 
the  teachin^^  force.  A  few  new  school  districts 
-were  organized  and  several  old  schools  graded. 
Salaries,  as  a  rule,  were  advanced,  and  the 
terra  here  and  there  lengthened.  The  attend 
ance  throughout  the  county  was  very  poor  and 
irregular  in  October  and  November,  owing  to  a 
[general  prevalence  of  diphtheria  and  scarla- 
tina. The  epidemic  has  somewhat  abated,  and 
by  New  Year  we  expect  a  full  enrollment. 
-Our  school  accommodations  can  safely  be 
classed  as  good  in  every  particular,  except  the 
condition  and  convenience  of  the  outbuildings. 
In  some  districts  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to 
this  matter.  The  building,  in  such  localities,  is 
roughly  put  together,  giving  the  poorest  kind  of 
protection  against  wind  and  storm,  and  it  is 
rarely  inspected  or  put  into  proper  shape  annu- 
ally to  guard  against  the  dangers  and  inroads 
•of  disease.  I  am  glad  to  state  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts School  Boards  are  giving  the  matter  the 
attention  which  it  should  receive. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  Our  County  Insti- 
tute was  in  many  respects  a  most  satisfactory 
meeting.  The  Directors*  Association  held  a 
successful  session  on  Thursday.  The  attend- 
ance of  directors,  however,  was  only  fair;  we 
are  sorry  to  state  that  a  few  districts  were  not 
represented.  South  Annville  was  the  only  dis- 
trict fully  represented.  South  Lebanon  organ- 
ized an  additional  school  and  graded  the 
schools.  This  gives  us  three  more  graded 
schools.  I  have  visited  all  the  schools,  except- 
ing those  of  Heidelberg  and  a  few  in  Millcreek, 
and  found  most  of  them  in  a  progressive  con- 


dition. However  the  work  of  a  few  of  our 
teachers  is  not  far  removed  from  the  failure 
point.  There  are  too  many  teachers  whose 
work  shows  no  distinction  between  hearing  re- 
citations and  genuine  teaching;  there  is  too 
much  of  the  former  and  not  enough  of  the  lat* 
ter.  There  is  much  credit  due  to  the  teacbers 
for  the  excellent  work  they  do  at  Local  Insti- 
tutes. Every  district  excepting  one  has  organ- 
ized this  work.  Cornwall,  Jackson,  and  the 
two  Annvilles  held  successful  Institutes  before 
the  convening  of  the  County  Institute.  It  majr 
reasonably  be  expected  that  school  work  uriU 
receive  a  great  impetus  from  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  in  this  field  of  labor. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison:  I  have  visited 
the  schools  of  Foster,  West  Hazleton,  Jeddo, 
Hanover  and  several  of  those  of  Butler  tow^n- 
ship.  In  several  instances  in  Foster,  the  pri- 
mary schools  are  too  large.  The  remedy  is  not 
far  to  seek — by  sending  a  class  of  the  pupils 
farthest  advanced  to  the  room  above.  It  does 
not  seem  just  for  a  young  lady  to  have  an  aver- 
age of  seventy-three  pupils,  while  the  young 
man  teaching  the  next  grade  has  an  average  of 
perhaps  thirty.  In  some  instances  I  found  very 
excellent  work  being  done.  The  teachers 
manifest  an  intelligence  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
application  of  the  principles  underlying  the  work 
of  teaching.  A  few  are  drones.  They  cannot 
inspire  anything  but  a  feeling  of  indifference  in 
the  pupil.  The  West  Hazleton  Board  was 
obliged  to  open  a  third  school  this  year.  I  am 
pleased  to  notice  a  marked  improvement  in 
their  schools.  Two  days  were  spent  with  the 
directors  of  Hanover  township  in  visiting  their 
schools.  A  new  school  was  opened  at  Newtown, 
and  a  new  building  erected  at  Lee  Park.  The 
opening  of  this  additional  school  at  Newtown 
relieved  the  crowded  condition  of  the  lower 
grades,  and  renders  the  situation  more  favor- 
able for  good  work.  The  schools  throughout  the 
township  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  Four  school  dis- 
tricts in  our  county — McNett,  Lewis,  Cogan 
House,  and  Pine  will — ^this  year  furnish  aU  text- 
books free  to  the  pupils.  The  schools  in  these 
districts  are  doing  much  better  than  in  neigh- 
boring districts,  where  the  other  school  advan- 
tages are  equallv  good.  The  *'  County  Teach- 
ers' Exchange  **  nas  decided  to  place  Appleton's 
"  International  Educational  Series  "  in  the  Ex- 
change library. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Hess:  Secretary  Geo.  W. 
Magee,-of  Delaware  township,  an  admirer  and 
member  of  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  placing  of  an  elegant  family 
Bible  in  each  school  of  his  district. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  HofFecker :  Vocal 
music  is  taught  by  a  special  teacher  in  the 
schools  of  Bridgeport,  Jenkintown  and  Abin^- 
ton.  The  plan  is  not  fully  developed,  but.it 
bids  fair  to  be  a  success.  The  teachers,  in 
about  two- thirds  of  the  school  districts,  have 
organized  district  institutes,  and  meet  regularly 
each  month.  We  are  more  thoroughly  organ- 
ized than  ever,  and  look  forward  to  better  re- 
sults. 

MoNTOUR.—Supt.  Steinbach:  As  far  as  we 
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■can  learn,  all  the  schools  are  in  good  order. 
One  new  house  was  built  in  Liberty  township — 
the  best  buildine  of  its  kind  in  the  county. 
•Other  districts  oesiring  to  build  in  the  near 
future  should  examine  this  one  before  doing  so, 
as  it  is  certainly  a  model.  Several  of  the  houses 
in  Mahoning  have  been  remodeled,  and  the 
^directors  are  deserving  of  great  praise  in  this 
particular.  We  predict  a  year  of  good  work  in 
our  schools. 

Northampton.-— Supt.  Hoch:  The  twenty- 
ninth  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  at  South  Bethlehem.  The  Directors* 
Association  also  had  a  meeting  during  the  week. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kmd  in  the 
-county.  Hon.  Henry  Houck  was  present  and 
•delivered  an  address.  We  look  for  eood  re- 
sults from  this  meeting.  Lehigh  and  Lower 
'.Saucon  each  built  one  house  thb  year,  which 
take  rank  among  the  finest  in  the  county.  We 
propose  to  hold  a  series  of  seven  Locsd  Insti- 
tutes during  the  term. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies :  Diphtheria  in  Galeton 
^nd  fever  in  Costello  have  caused  the  temporary 
closing  of  the  schools  in  both  places.  Portage 
erected  two  very  fine  school-houses  during  the 
summer ;  it  has  also  furnished  a  complete  set  of 
textbooks,  the  International  Directory,  outline 
jnaps  and  slate  blackboards  for  each  school, 
■and  has  increased  the  teachers  salaries  $5  per 
month.  The  schools  of  this  district  are  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  An  assistant  teacher  has  been 
engaged  in  the  Mina  school,  Eulalia  district, 
^West  Branch,  Wharton  and  Ulysses  have  re- 
•cently  ordered  Chambers*  Revised  Encyclo- 
pedia for  all  of  their  schools.  Our  schools  have 
never  done  better  work  than  they  are  doing  this 
-year. 

Schuylkill, — Supt.  Weiss:  On  November 
J4th  dedicatory  services  were  held  in  the  new 
two-story  four-room  buildine  at  Valley  View. 
This  fine  edifice  reflects  credit  upon  the  school 
•directors  of  the  township.  It  is  well  arranged 
and  supplied  with  slate  surface  and  patent 
•desks.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dept. 
Supt.  Houck,  Supt.  Weiss,  Prof.  Hoffman,  Mr. 
Updegrove,  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  Rev. 
Mr.  Herman,  and  others.  Miss  Farrell  favored 
the  audience  with  a  few  well-selected  recitations. 
The  music  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Hunt- 
zinger,  was  excellent,  and  the  Valley  View 
Band  assisted  in  entertaining  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  in  attendance. 

Tioga. — Supt.  Raesley :  The  annual  Teach- 
•ers*  Institute,  held  at  Wellsboro,  was  a  grand 
success.  The  instructors  were  Hon.  Henry 
Houck,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin, 
Dr.  G.  G.  Groff.  Ex  Supt.  M.  Fleass.  Profs.  H. 
E.  Cogswell,  W.  R.  Longstreet,  J.  B.  Hastings 
.and  H.  P.  Rea,  and  Misses  Ella  L.  Richardson 
and  Ella  Mclnroy.  Evening  lectures  were 
^iven  by  Drs.  E;  E.  White  and  J.  O.  Wilson, 
Mr.  P.  Von  Finkelstein  Mamreov  and  Rev. 
Russell  H.  Conwell.  In  connection  with  the 
general  work  of  the  Institute,  a  uniform  course 
of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  county  was 
4idopted. 

Warren. — Supt.  Putnam:  Our  annual  County 
institute  was  held  during  the  month.    Two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  teachers  of  the  county  were  in 
attendance — ^all  but  eight  of  the  whole  number 
in  service  the  present  year,  of  whom  five  were 
kept  away  by  sickness  and  three  by  causes  un- 
known. Many  of  those  expecting  to  teach 
were  enrolled,  and  the  meeting  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  Hon. 
Henry  Houck  was  with  us  part  of  the  week  and 
did  much  to  help  us.  His  address  to  the  direc- 
tors was  a  valuable  one,  and  much  good  will 
come  of  it.  Dr.  Louis  Nash,  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  gave  valuable  instruction,  as  did  Supt. 
McGowant  of  the  Warren  schools,  and  Prof. 
Crawford,  of  Tidioute.  The  teachers  com- 
mended themselves  to  all  by  their  close  atten- 
tion and  manifest  desire  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion given.  The  new  school  building  in  War- 
ren is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  will  be 
by  far  the  best  adapted  for  its  purpose  of  any 
building  in  the  county^  The  directors  are  spar- 
ing no  effort  to  make  it  a  model  school-house 
in  every  respect. 

Wayne.— Supt.  Kennedy:  At  our  County 
Institute  this  year  all  but  eighteen  of  the  teach- 
ers were  enrolled  on  the  first  day.  The  county 
has  been  divided  into  ten  Institute  Districts. 
The  first  Local  Institute  of  the  year  was  held  at 
Tracyville.  During  the  past  month  many  dis- 
tricts have  adopted  the  "Complete  School 
Charts.'*  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company.  \ll  except  two  districts  are  now 
supplied  with  charts. 

Chambersburg.— Supt.  Hockenberry :  One 
of  the  special  features  in  our  borough  schools 
last  year  was  the  work  which  culminated  in  the 
interesting  and  profitable  exercises  of  "Penn- 
sylvania Day,"  a  movement  which  has  been 
commended  and  followed  by  many  other  places 
in  the  State,  and  which  has  caused  the  observ- 
ance of  "  State  Days  "  in  other  states  than  our 
own.  As  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ap- 
proaches, a  most  favorable  opportunity  is  af- 
forded  for  a  critical  study  of  the  life  and  times 
of  that  great  navigator  and  of  the  results  to  the 
world  of  the  discovery.  In  no  other  way,  and 
at  no  other  time,  can  the  young  people  be  in- 
duced to  study  the  history  of  their  country  with 
so  much  interest  and  profit.  Newspapers, 
magazines,  pictures,  coins  and  books  by  the 
score  and  hundred,  will  be  examined  by  the 
old  and  young  as  never  before.  In  this  way 
material  without  limit  can  be  found  for  songs, 
essays,  declamations  and  gems  of  historical 
literature  to  be  used  for  the  exercises  of  the 
••  Columbus  Day."  At  the  Borough  Institute 
the  superintendent  briefly  outlined  the  plan  of 
work  to  be  pursued,  and  cited  a  score  of  the 
best  works  of  reference.  A  few  of  the  topics 
mentioned  were  the  life  and  times  of  the  great 
admiral,  home  life,  school  life,  character  as  boy 
and  man ;  the  place  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
among  the  nations  in  1492  and  their  present 

ftlace;  the  wife  of  Columbus  and  Queen 
sabella ;  particular  account  of  each  of  his  voy- 
ages to  America,  and  of  the  fitting  out  of  the 
several  expeditions;  nautical  science  and  com- 
merce at  that  time ;  civil  and  religious  liberty 
then  and  now ;  effect  of  the  discovery  on  the 
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world's  history ;  prior  claims  to  the  discovery 
by  Hee  Li,  Madoc  Vas  Casta,  Gunnbiorn,  Leif 
Erik,  and  others  ;  how  the  country  was  named ; 
some  account  of  a  few  myths  and  legends  as 
the  Lost  Atlantis,  Columbus's  mermaids,  Ho- 
mer's sirens,  sea  elephants,  phantom  ships, 
sea-serpents,  two-headed  eagles,  hand  of  Satan, 
the  island  of  St.  Brandon,  etc.  Columbus!  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  heroes,  but  who 
can  say  for  a  certainty  when  or  where  he  was 
born,  or  where  his  ashes  now  rest?  The  sub- 
ject jfor  discussion  at  the  Institute  was  history 
in  its  different  phases,  the  preparation  and  reci- 
tation of  the  lesson  ;  the  biographical  and  geo- 
graphical element;  the  use  of  outlines,  topics, 
dates,  committing,  pictures,  relics,  map-draw- 
ings, etc.  Without  neglecting  anything  else,  a 
special  effort  will  be  made  in  the  schools  on  the 
line  of  historical  and  general  literature  as  a  cul- 
ture basis. 

Chester.— Supt.  Foster :  The  deposits  in  the 
school  savings  fund  since  February  1890, 
amount  to  $11,280.  An  average  of  $150 
monthly  is  deposited  by  the  pupils.  All  the 
school-rooms  of  the  city  are  now  adorned  with 
the  "stars  and  stripes,"  and,  through  the  liber- 
ality of  our  citizens  who  have  become  heartily 
interested  in  the  matter,  the  national  emblem 
floats  from  the  top  of  several  of  the  buildmgs. 
A  movement  is  also  in  progress  by  which  each 
of  the  school  buildings  is  to  be  furnished  with  a 
large  portrait  of  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
named.  In  thi«  way,  the  school  rooms  will 
soon  be  adorned  with  pictures  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men.  The  sons  of  the  late  Dr.  Ell- 
wood  Harvey,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  many  years,  have  presented  a  fine 
crayon  portrait  of  their  father,  to  be  hung  in  the 
Harvey  school.  The  Gartside,  Larkin,  and 
Powell  schools  have  similiar  works  of  art.  Lin- 
coln school  has  a  handsome  picture  of  the  mar- 
tyred President,  also  a  framed  copy  of  his  Get- 
tysburg speech  presented  by  Wilde  Post  G.  A. 
R.  One  of  Franklin's  portraits,  the  gift  of  the 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  is  now  on  exhibition,  before  be- 
ing hung  in  the  Franklin  School.  These  works 
of  art  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an  elevating  and 
refining  influence  upon  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Hoflfman :  The  Superin- 
tendent and  thirty -four  teachers  attended  the 
county  institute  held  at  Lancaster,  The  session 
was  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  A  *'  Univer- 
sity Extension  Centre"  has  been  formed  here, 
in  which  I  am  happy  to  say  our  teachers  take 
an  active  part. 

Erie.— Supt.  Missimer:  Two  handsome  new 
school  buildings  were  completed  and  finished 
this  month,  costing  each  $40,000. 

Hazel  Twp.,  (Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Jones:  As 
our  night  schools  last  year  were  not  regularly 
attended  nor  long  continued  for  lack  of  the  re- 
quired number  of  pupils,  the  School  Board  de- 
cided not  to  open  such  schools  in  the  future, 
except  in  response  to  petitions.  At  its  last 
meeting  petitions  were  received  from  twelve 
districts,  and  that  number  of  schools  have  been 
opened.  None  of  these  schools  will  be  closed 
so  long  as  an  average  attendance  of  twelve  is 


maintained.  And  to  encourage  the  attendance 
of  the  boys,  the  Board  also  decided  to  lend 
books  and  slates  to  all  pupils  who  do  not  come 
fully  provided,  the  teachers  to  make  the  dis- 
tribution from  the  supply  furnished  them.  The 
new  double  school  house  at  No.  3.  Hazleton^ 
is  now  occupied.  The  surroundings  of  the  old 
building  had  become  too  dangerous  for  the 
children  in  attendance.  The  new  building  is 
one  of  the  best,  most  beautiful  and  convenient 
in  the  district.  A  beautiful  and  elevated  site, 
slate  black' boards,  single  seats,  large  vestibules 
with  shelved  storage  closets,  are  some  of  its 
recommendations. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Shimmell :  On  Fri- 
day. November  20th,  our  schools  wtrre  all 
closed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  teachers  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Altoona  schools,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  they 
were  greatly  benefited  by  their  visit.  Nothing 
is  so  fruitful  of  good  results  as  such  visiting  of 
other  schools ;  a  day  so  spent  is  worth  more 
than  a  month's  reading.  It  is  but  due  to  Supt. 
Keith  and  his  teachers  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  say  that  their  schools  are  in  an  excel* 
lent  condition.  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report 
the  death  of  two  of-  our  teachers,  both  in  one 
week, — Miss  Martha  McNamara,  November 
I4ih,  and  Miss  Sadie  McCoy.  November  i8th. 
These  ladies  were  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
many  a  sympathetic  tear  was  shed  around  their 
graves  by  the  little  ones  who  loved  them. 

Lower  Merion  Twp.,  {Montgomery  Co,) — 
Supt.  Robb:  The  primary  school  at  Br>'n 
Mawr  with  an  attendance  of  sixty  pupils  was 
considered  too  large  for  good  work  and  an  as- 
sistant has  been  employed.  Our  substitute 
teacher  takes  one  school  after  another,  so  that 
their  teachers  may  have  opportunity  to  visit 
other  schools  in  session.  The  attendance  in 
the  ungraded  schools  is  not  what  it  should  be. 

New  Castle. — Supt.  Bullock  :  Our  primary 
and  intermediate  work  is  seriously  retarded  by 
the  prevalence  of  measles.  We  invest  over 
$400  in  books  for  library  and  supplementary 
reading. 

Newport  Twp  {Luserne  G?.)— Supt.  Dewey: 
An  interesting  Institute  was  held  in  Naniicoke. 
All  our  teachers  were  present.  They  met  twice 
during  the  month  for  instruction  in  drawing. 

Plymouth  Twp.  [Luzerne  G?.)— Supt.  Gil- 
dea:  At  the  District  Institute,  held  November 
2 1  St.,  the  teachers  passed  resolutions  strongly 
commending  the  action  of  the  Board  in  putting 
the  free  text  book  system  into  practical  opera- 
tion, and  asserting  that  the  schools  of  a  free 
people  should  be  free.  Book  cases  have  been 
provided  in  several  of  the  schools  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  books.  The  pupils  of  Avondale 
school  organized  a  literary  society  and  fre- 
quently give  entertainments,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  being  used  for  the  formation  of  a 
school  library. 

West  Chester.—- Supt.  Jones:  Postmaster 
Herbert  Worth  gave  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  a  talk  on  "  How  to  send  Money  through 
the  Mails."  His  lecture  was  replete  with  infor- 
mation. The  pupils  showed  in  a  written  review 
that  they  understood  the  subject. 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 

1801. 


Date. 
1891. 


5534  Mary  £.  Hoffman.  Dushore 
5333  LcwisG.Wetteran.|Hazlelon  .  . 
5524  Mary  Mulcaly 


IPittStOD 

jWilkes  Barre  . 
iWhite  Haven 
JHazleton  .  .  . 
Drums 


5535  Hatiie  JB«idler 

5536  Nora  Sprague 

5537  Dora  BiUman 
5528  lea  Turnbach 
5539  Minnie  C.Weigand'Huzleton  . 
5530  Mary  A  Uugan  .  IHazleton  . 
553z|Sara  F.  Heberling.  I  Plains  .  . 
553a  I  Minnie  Lewis  .  .  jAudenried 
5533|Sallie  M.  Dennery.  Ireeland  . 
5534  Amelia  J.  Greeley 
5335  A.  H.  Douty  . 


5536 
5537 
5538 
5539 
5540 
554' 


Alice  S.  Bucher .  . 

Mary  Fitzgerald  . 

Lillian  Miles  .   .   . 

K.  Emma  Witmer. 

U.  T.  Van  Tine  . 

R.  N.  Specr  .  .  . 
554a!T.  H.  Richcy  ,  . 
55)3!^>SSic  ^raig  .  . 
5544  Sadie  C.  Corbctt . 
5545I  Nellie  Kern.  .  .  . 
5546I Nettie  Rose  .  .  . 
5547i  Fl'nce  M.Campbell 
5548  Flora  Black  .  .  . 
55491  l^liza  Lewis  .  .  . 
5550  ElJa  C.  Brown  .  . 
5351 1  SosieM .  Renmnger 
5553!Lydia  Beighiol .  . 
5553|  Laura  A.  Beck  .  . 
5554 1 S.  Letitia  Myers 
5555  Cyrus  R.  (iibbel 


5556 
5557 
555» 
5559 
5560 

556" 
556a 


Albert  L  Gallagher 


Annie  M.Greenlcaf  Gap 


Lizzie  S.  Sahm  . 
Mary  Sharp  .  .  . 
Blanche  Patterson. 
SiUs  £.  B.ird  .  .  . 
Nelia  Rumberger 


5563;!.  E.  Richard 


5564 
5565 
5^66 
5567 
5568 
5569 
557- 
557" 
557« 
3573 
5574 

5576 
5577 
557» 

S580 
5581 
S58» 
5583 
5584 
5585 
5586 

III 

5589 

5590 

559 

559' 

5593 

5594 

5595 

5596 

5597 

5598 

5599 

5600 

5601 

5609 

5603 

5604 

^ 
5000 


kV.  £.  Braucht 
W.  T.  Wmkelbleck 
J.  F.  Miller  .  .  . 
John  F.  Gartboff. 
Monroe  Brotzman. 
W.G.  Schefflcr  . 
Hattie  R.  Clemens 
K.  Fair  Howell .  . 
Freeman  Brodt .  . 
Abram  Gruver .  . 

Z.  Brodt  

Arthur  B.  Gruver. 
Minnie  A.  Shaffer. 
bJla  Bellis  .  .  . 
John  W.  Gruver  . 
C.  R.  McDonald. 
Lizzie  J.  Davis.  .  I 
Matg.M.  Davis. 
O.  U.  Anderson  .  ' 
W.  D.  McGinnis  . 
L.  H.  Workman. 
O.  F.  M.  Nicolay. 
AnnaMcGlade.  . 
Jennie  Murray  .   . 

A.  P.  WeakUnd  . 
Harry  N  Price.  . 
S.  D.  Llrick  .  .  . 
Anna  Carter  .  .  . 
Mary  J .  Stowe  .  . 
Adianda  £.  Nair  . 
Nora  'I.  Maloney. 
Margaret  F.  Nair . 
Anna  Todd .... 
Emcia  Kennedy  . 
Jennie  F.  Musser. 
Amiie  A.  Be^twick. 
Annie  £.  Gordon  . 
M.  J.  Patterson  . 
M.  £.  WhitehUl  . 
Ruth  J.  Gregg  .  . 
Anna  £.  Cooney  . 

B.  £.  Campbell.  . 
H.  Keo  Lyon.  .  . 

May  Corl 

RoMtta  C.  Turner. 


Emporium  .  , 
Drift  wood  .  , 
Emporium  .  , 
Olean,  N.  Y. 
Fagun's.War.co. 
Aitnville  .  .  . 
Lecchburg  .  . 
Dempseytown 
WallaceviUe  . 
Utica  .... 
Franklin  .  .  . 
Oil  City  .  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
hrankiin  .  .  . 
Franklin  .  .  . 
PctruleumCenire 
Fr..nkli9  .  .  . 
Enilenton  .  . 
Denipseytown 
Millers viUe  .  . 
Paradi&e .  .  . 
Brunncrville  . 
Mlver  Spring  . 


Lititz 

Lancaster  .  , 
Fairmount  •  . 
Denver.  .  .  . 
Fleming  .  .  . 
Philipsburg  . 
Colbum  .  .  . 
Aaronsburg  . 
Potter's  Mills 
Colburn  .  .  . 
Chain  Dam  . 
PenArgyl.  . 
Bethlehem  .  . 
Bangor  .  .  . 
Flicksville  .  . 
1  atamy  .  .  . 
Richmond  .  . 
Micksville  .  . 
Fen  Argyl  .  . 
Bangor.  .  .  . 
Bangor.  .  .  . 
Perryopolis  . 
Connellsville  . 
Connellsville  . 
Uniontown  .  . 
Masontown  . 
Farroington.  , 
Ohiopole  .  .  . 
Portage  .  .  . 
Johnstown.  . 
Hastings.  .  . 
Hillsdale.  .  . 
Johnstown.  . 
Lancaster.  .  . 
Beaver.  .  .  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
New  Galilee  . 
Beaver  Falls  . 
New  Brighton 
New  Bfighton 
Green  Garden 
NorthClarendon 
Sugar  Grove 
Irvine  .  .  . 
Warren..  . 
ChandlersVaUey 
Tidioute.  . 
Tidioute.    . 


Sullivan 
Luzerne 


Cameron 


Forest  . 

Lebanon 

/\rm>trong 

Venango 


Lancaster 


Centre  . 


Northamp'n 


Fayette 


Cambria 


Lancaster 
Beaver. 


Warren. 


Mar.  14 
April  3 
'*  3 
'  3 
3 
3 
3 
'  3 
3 
3 

;    3 

3 

4 

'•  \ 

'      7 

7 

'      7 

»4 

M 

::: 

«4 

*  «4 

*  «4 

*  >4 
'     »4 

M 
'7 
«7 

!  '7 
»7 

'  >7 
«7 
*7 
J7 

'    »7 


ai 

I    '3 

83 

'3 
'3 
"3 

•  as 
May    7 

'  7 

'  7 

'  7 

;  7 
7 

•  7 
'  7 
'  7 


No. 


5609 
5610 
5611 
5613 
5613 
5014 
5615 
5616 
5617 


5619 
5630 


Name. 


Grace  M.  Miller  . 
T.  F.  Dri^coll  .  . 
George  VaUing.  . 
hlora  Atherton  .  . 
ZillahHaffcy..  . 
L.  J.  Culbertson  . 
J.  A.  Hosieitcr.Jr. 
Tibbie  Crookston  . 
Kate  E.  Shaw  . 


Post-Office. 


561a  S.  Jennie  Kerr  . 


Lucca  Fosier . 

Annie  Cunningham 
5621  Lottie  S  Voight  . 
5633 1  George  S.  Smith  . 
5633!  Kate  l^rrow.  .  . 
56i4'Mattie  Newell.  .   . 


56a  « 
5636 
5637 
5638 
5629 
5630 
5631 
563a 
5633 
5634 
5635 
563^ 
5637 
563b 
5639 
5640 
5641 
564a 
5643 
5'344 
564: 
5646 
5N7 
5648 
5649 
5650 
5651 
565a 
5653 
5654 
5655 
5656 
5657 
5658 
5659 
5660 


Lucinda  Kuhns. 
MargueriieJ  Miller! 
bl.  A.  Brenneman. 
Sussie  L.  Gosser  . 
John  A.  Blair  .  . 
J.  C.  Metzgar  .  . 
William  W!  Hill  . 
M.  B.  Artman  .  . 
].  R.  Selvis  .  .  . 
Wm.  J.  Monroe  . 
Geo.  H.  Phillippi. 
W.  A  Klap  .  . 
J.  M.  Vothors.  . 
J  F.  Evans  .  .  . 
J.J.  Hou^er  .  .  . 
C.  M.Fehlcr.  . 
John  W.  Barkley. 
1.  R.  Borard  .  .  . 
Jennie  McGinty  . 
Ida  E.  Heyburn  . 
Helen  J.  Brown  . 
Anna  E.  Dwyer  . 

F.  M.  Dennington 

G.  I  Wilson  .  .  . 
K.  M.  McFarland. 
Dormai)  S.  Card  . 
Anna  Dunroore .  . 
Blanch  Sommers  . 
Flora  I .  Dapp  .  . 
'Mice  Lee  Somers  . 


Mollie  J.  Channey 

S.  Jennie  Woods  . 

Mary  C.  Clouser  . 

H.  C.  Smith  .   .    . 

F.  P.  Barton  .      . 

W.  C.  Hanawalt  . 
5661  E.  E.  Siraub  .  .  . 
566a  M.  F.  Kane  .  .  . 
5663  Josephine M. Voris 
5664IM.  L.  W.  Lahr.. 
S^-'^'Vl  ^  ^"  igner  .  . 
5666  riLiiv  E  j^elle  .  . 
jMjiElki  t.  Ml.Hon  .  .  . 
5668  Dt.ra  u.  Sandoe  . 
Sfr^j  Ilia  B  Weaver.  . 
567..,  V.  B.  Lislie  .  .  . 
567J I A  Fiiia  Jennings  . 
SC^j'KIU  L\  Russell.. 
5073  Sue  G^Keby  .  .  . 
5674  Anita  Kass  .... 
^t,'7s  Wrn  H  Gelbach. 
\t^':fi  M.  Jj.  Crownover. 
Ik- 7^  W  M.  Cloud.  .  . 
567!^  Clara  Chester  ,  , 
j^Tjl  Mary  B^Uley  .  .  . 
56*:f|  M  olUi-  Bennett  .  . 
56S 1  Fra  ai :  CR  R .  M  arler 
^bBi  Id  A  M.  IngersoII  . 
j6d3  TilKc  A.  Dickson 
^fjS^MaiUe  D.  Pierce  . 
56S5  Mary  E.  Moffit.  . 
56&6  Magjiie  F.  Allen  . 
sfigyiL.  fl  Stepp  .  .  . 
j^Sfi;  adie  A.  Walker. 
5ii!sig,J.  h\lTi  Mock  .  . 
_?i6r|o;  Kdltf  Cruder  .  .  . 
Itnji  Jennie  F.  Kean  . 
jfig?  1  Sjzie  L.  Wagner. 
1,6:^3  "Ihoi.  WCu-shman 


3*y4 
5^Hi'^' 

5699 


M»nd  Ruby 
M  a' EL j  ^  Brumbaugh 
Wm.  A.  Anthony. 
Jennie  Whitmore. 
W.  H.Swigert.  . 
FIoraHammill . 


57uoiM^  R,  Deirick. 


Kendall  Creek 
Dallas  City.  . 
Summit  City  . 
Bradford.  .  . 
Bradford  .  .  . 
Kend<ill  Creek 
Wot  Middlesex 

Irwin 

Delmont  .  .  . 
Greensburg  . 
Hillside  .  .  . 
Bolivar  .  .  . 
Mt.  Pleasant. 
Ligonier  .  .  . 
Latrobe  .  .  . 
Markle  .  .  . 
'Ligonier  .  .  . 
Murrysville   . 

Irwin 

Ashbaugh  .   . 
New  Alexandria 
N.  Washington . 

Lecchburg  .  . 
Greensburg  . 
Geary  .... 
Laugh  linstown 
Mt.  Pleasant  . 

New  Stanton  . 
Hunkers  .  .  . 
Irwin  .... 
Jones  Mills  . 
Belle  Vernon  . 
Chester  .  .  . 
Camp  Ground 
Village  Green 
Thuriow  .  .  . 
Media  .... 
Prospect  .  .  . 
Sarver^ville  . 
Bentville  .  .  . 
Sunder  iinville 
Huntingdon  . 


Everctte  .  . 
Ray's  Hill. 
New  Enterprise, 
McEwensville 
Shamokin  .  . 
Pottsgrove  .  , 
Pillow  .... 
Sunbury  .  .  . 
Shamokin  .  . 
Milton  .... 
Denver,  Ind.  . 
Binghampion 
New  Cabtle    . 


Duncannon    . 

Warrior's  Mark 
Old  Frame  .  . 
Wilkinsburg  . 
Homestead  . 
Tarentum  .  . 
Wilkinsburg  . 

Etna 

Sharpsburg  . 
Boston.  .  .  . 
Wilkinsburg  . 
Homestead  . 
Tarentum  .  . 
Wilkinsburg  . 
Martinsburg  . 
Tyrone   .  ,   . 

Mifflinburg.  . 
Chambersburg 

Sute  Line  .  . 
Clay  Hill.  .  . 
GreencasUe  . 
Shady  Grove. 
Green  Castle. 


County. 


Date. 
1891. 


McKean 


Westmorel' 


May 


Armstrong. 
Westmorel'd 


Fayette  . 
Delaware 


Butler.  . 
Potter  .  . 
Huntingdc 


Bedford  . 
** 

NorthumbM 


a*^in 
or^un 


Daife^in 
I  Nor^umb'd 


Lawrence 


Perry  . 

Huntingdon 
Fayette   . 
Allegheny 


Blair. 


Union  . 
Franklin 


8 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
14 
U 
14 
«4 
14 
"4 
15 
xS 
15 
15 
«5 
«5 
«5 
t5 
15 
«5 
«S 
IS 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
x8 


**  ao 

'*  ao 

"  ao 

"  ao 

**  ao 

"  ao 

**  ao 

"  ao 

**  31 

"  ai 

"  91 

"  ai 

"  a« 

"  aa 

"  aa 

"  aa 
a» 


(( 


aa 
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[Jan., 


Ifo. 


Name. 


5701  Becca  C.  Laughlin 

5702  Lizzie  Ettcr   .    .    . 

5703  Mollie R.Patterson 

5704  Hannah  S.  Foster. 

5705  Maggie  S.  Dcver 

5706  Marv  B.  McCurdy 

5707  Sue  M.  Lewis  .  . 
57o»  F.  S.  Ebersole  .   . 

5709  Sallie  R.  Gillan.    . 

5710  A.  K.  Zcntmyer  . 
57"  J.  C.  Deirich.  .  . 
5/t2  A.  S.  Friiz.  .  .  . 
57'3  H.  W.  Eves  .   .   . 

5714  Francis  Becker.    . 

5715  Ida  F.  Wetherill  . 
57»6  Helen  L.  Cope  .  . 
57»7  ClaraE.McHenry. 

5718  Anna  M.  Dale  .   . 

5719  Emma  E  Marshall 

5720  MA.  Eu:hanan.  . 
57»»  Annie  E.  Garbcr  . 
572a  Albert  F.  Frick.  . 

5723  Wilmer  Yocum    . 

5724  Cere 'aK. Valentine 
57»5  Lizzie  A.  Cheyney 

5726  /osep'ne  Hallowell 

5727  Sallie  K.  Velotte 
5728'jos.  H.  Stamm. 
5729|Ena  C.  Walter  . 
5730JH.  R.Lenderman. 
573 » 
5732 
5733 
5734 
5735 
5736 
5737 
573a 
5739 
5740 
574» 
574a 
5743 
5744 

5746 
5747 
5748 
5749 


Jessie  Ongley    .   . 

AmandaG.  Watson 

Anna  J.  McKeay. 

T.  H.  Sutherland. 

Georgia  A.  Ewing. 

Cynthia  Manon    . 

Hiram  B.  Keys    . 

S.  J.  Crumrine  .  . 

George  A.  Knox  . 

Agnes  1.  Boyle.   . 

L.  R.  Crumrine.  . 

Fanny  Ryder    .   . 

Natalie  H.  Snyder 

V.  J.  Pinkerton.  . 

D.  G.  Braden  .  . 

J.  H.  Peachy.  .  . 

A.  Bessie  Kays.   . 

Anna  L.  Hoopes  . 

Maud  Harsha  .   . 
5750; M.  J.  Brennan  .   . 
5751  iJamesF.  McDonald 
5752 iPeter  Gillespie  . 
5753  May  Reese.  .   . 
5734;Corinne  Kirk.   . 

5755  Gussie  Myers    . 

5756  Cora  C.  Myers  . 

5757  Richard  '1  obin  . 

5758  P.  J.  Moore  .   . 

5759  Annie  M.  ^rnes. 

5760  Thos.L.O'^hnell 

5761  Ella  J.  Sievenson. 
576a  Mary  A.  Shorkley 

5763  T.  E.  Heilhecker  . 

5764  Mary  B.  Smith.   . 

5765  Fred.  A.  I^ehman. 

5766  Grace  B.  Steams 

5767  A.  N.  Brunda^e  . 

5768  Chas.  E.   Noxley. 

5769  F.  N.  Singiey.  .   . 

5770  Alice  Hcisey,    .   . 

5771  Jinnie  De  Walt.  . 
577a, Carrie  R.  Dctts.  . 

5773  J    V,-  S?''*=>:  •   •    • 

5774  F.  K.  Flegal  .  .  . 
5775 1  Nellie  M.  Wolfe  . 
5776  D.  K.  Daniels  .  . 
57771  Floda  McComb.  . 
5778!  Edith  McCormick. 
5779  i  Nannie  Foster  .  . 
5780!  Alfred  J.  Mooney. 
5781 1 W.  W.  Deatrick. 

5782  Samuel  E.  Mowcry 

5783  Samuel  P.  Hefkln. 
5784IC.  C.  GeUer  .  . 
5785  John  J.  Brehm.  . 
5786;  Henry  D.Andrews 
5787  J.J.  Lantz.  .  .  . 
578<t  Annie  Goth.  .  .  . 
5789  iF.  A.  McCafferty. 
579o|M.  V.  McCafferty. 
579f;Mazie  Trumbower 
5792;  A.  W.  Reedcr 


Post  Office. 


Scotland.  .  . 
Mercer.-burg . 

Fannettsburg. 

F.  Loudon  .  . 
Lemaster.  .  . 
Chambersburg 
St.  Thomas   . 

Coles  Creek  . 
Millville.  .  . 
Roaring  Creek 
Philad.  .  .  . 
West  Chester. 
LincolnUniver' 
West  Chester. 


Spring  City  . 

Parks  Ford.  . 

Wallace  .   .  . 

Avondale.  .  . 
West  Chester. 

Avondale.  .  . 

Ercildoun   .  . 
East  Coventry 

Greensburg  . 
Elam    .... 

Warren   .   .  . 

Huntingdon  . 

Washington  . 

Eivilla.    .   .  . 

Washington  . 

Van  Buren.  . 

Zollarsville.  . 

Zollersville.  . 

Bartholdi    .  . 

Canonsburg  . 

Zollersville.  . 

Washington  . 

Canonsburg  . 

Midway  .  .  . 

Washington  . 

Belleville.  .  . 

Granville.  .  . 

Milroy.  .  .  , 

Beaver.  .   .  . 

Lost  Creek.  . 

Minersville.  . 

St.  Clair.    .  . 

Poltsville.  .  . 
Ashland  .   .   . 

Glen  Carbon . 
Mahanoy  Plane, 
Palo  Alto.  .   . 
St.Oair.   .   . 
Williamsport. 


Brooklyn.  .  . 
.South  Gibson. 
New  Milford . 
Gibson.  .  .  . 
Clearfield..  . 
Glen  Hope.   . 

14 

{effries  .  . 
.ick  Run  Mills 
Waymart.  . 
Hawley  .  , 
Clarion  .  . 
East  Brady. 

Curllsville  . 
Rimersburg 
Newburg.  . 
Mt.  Holly  Sp'gs, 

Newvilie.  , 

Slatington 

West  Bethlehem 
Allen  town 

Muncy.  . 
Fairfield  Centre.) 


County. 


Franklin 


Columbia 


Montgom'y 
Chester 


Westmorel' 
Delaware 
Warren   . 
Huntingdon 
Washington. 


Mifflin.    . 

Beaver.    . 

Schuylkill 


Lycoming 
•« 

Susqu'hanna 

(( 
<« 
Clearfield 

ft 
Wayne. 
Clarion. 

Cumberland. 
•« 

Lehigh.  . 

«< 

Lycoming 


Dale, 
1891. 


May  22 


June 


23 

23 

23 

25 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 

27 

27 
27 

29 
29 
29 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

«3 
'3 
>3 
»3 
»3 
'3 
«3 
>3 
'3 
«3 
»3 
13 
»3 
»3 
»3 
'3 
»3 
»3 
»3 
13 


•  20 
'  20 

•  25 
'  25 
'  25 
'  25 

A     '  ""5. 

Aug.  10 

''  xo 

'  10 


No. 


Name. 


Post-Office. 


County. 


Date. 

.891. 


5793  Maggie  M.Myers.  Williamsport .  . 
5794|Sallic  L  Gilmore  .  Wolf  Run  .  .  . 
5795:  Lillian  M.Phlegar.  S.  Williamsport. 
57yt>,G.  B.  Miliier  .  .  .  WamersviUe  .  . 
5797  J.  E  Schaefer  .  .Lycoming.  .  . 
579«'|M.  M.  Shopbell  .  \luncy  .  .  .  . 
5799;C.  S.  Fenstamaker, Unity ville  .   ,   . 


5ttoo[  Martha  Schuyler. 
5801  G.  F  Dandois.  . 
5:>o2;h.G.  WiLson   .   . 

5803  F.  W.  Harper.   . 

5804  John  E.  Browneil 


5805 
580O 
5807 
5808 
5809 
5810 
5811 
5812 


C.  W.  CIme 

(  arrie  L.  Faries  . 

Emma  R.  Lefever. 

Chatles  A.  MiUer . 

J.  B.  Booser.  .  . 

John  L.  Bales  .   . 

Annie  McCormick 

M.  Lizzie  Lewis  . 
5813!  Edith  Work  .  . 
58i4lMary  A.  Work.  . 
5815! H.  D.  Brady.  . 
5816  Lizzie  E.  Trimble. 


Muncy 
Silladasburg  .  . 
Warrens  ville  .  . 
Salladasburg  .  . 
Hughesville  .  . 
Larry's  Creek  . 
Harrisburg .  .   ^ 

Killineer  .... 
East  Harrisburg 
Harrisburg  .  . 
Blairsville .  . 
Ambrose  .  •  . 
Hamill .  .  . 
GeorgevlUe .  . 
Ambrose  .  .  . 
Indiana 


5817  S.Finetta  Mitchell.  Smathers 
5810  Sadie  Rank  .   .   .    Hillsdale. 

5819  Lizzie  F.  Griffith  .  Homer  City  . 

5820  G.  S.  Lowman  .-- ,   Marion  Centre  . 
5821 '  Eva  M.  Conrad    .    Pittsburgh 

5822  j  Kate  T.  Kelley.  . 

5823  Sadie  Johns  .  .  . 
:^«?!  r  M.McKinnon. 
h  ,'i.  I;  ]lc  G.  Colvin  .  . 
w  -■■■-  liniEna  Mays.  .  . 
^^^;  \l\y  Kelly.  .  .  . 
^■^3^  Rebecca  J.  Laing. 
58 jy  KalcC.  Robinson. 
^SiiLi  S^dte  S.  Black  .  . 
5fi>t,|Scriha  A.  Ogden  . 
^d^j'Xara  E.  O'Connell 
>,i^3^ibannie  L.  Kreis  . 
53j4  A  In  Ira  V.Trunlck 
^&ii  LklleMcSwiggin  . 
5&j6  Carrie  K.  Evans  . 
5^ J  7  J<;>rilc  p.  Negley  . 
5 a .^8  C fi rr LeN .  Patterson 
tbji^lt" ranees  Beech  .  , 
^a+L-Ada  M.  Wiley  .  . 
^c^4!   ftpinie  E.  Taylor. 


.Miiry  B.  Ferguson. 
M   A.McCracken 


tB44  J^nei  S.  Taylor  . 
^a+s  N  W.Chesebor'gh. 
qB^^  Alle4uippa  Rhine. 
.^^^7  VMj,  Hanlon.   .   . 
5^4^  k.iLe  E.Anderson. 
^B^y  Kinherine  M.Stein 
|8^Q  Nellie  Fox     .   . 
^fct5^  t'elle  Bare  .  .   . 
"^6^2  Lucy  G.  Hoge  . 
^B^ji  K.i-a  _Hogue 


M.  South. 
S.  Grover. 


.'W'  'S  A.  Rumble.  . 
5K5J  \Vm.  O.  Headley 
cS^g'  [  it  nies  Stewart  .  . 
l^M^'U  W.  McNicholas 

^"r,-   :t.  l.Ci 


Pittsburgh  . 


Waynesburg' , 
Oak  Forest  . 


WUey 

Deep  Valley  .  , 
Greensboro.  .  , 
Mount  Morris.  , 
Sprages  .  .  .  , 
DeepValley  .   . 


jbri    ].  1.  Carpenter.   .    Nettle  Hill.' 
^i:'6[  Minnie  Lupher.    .    Blooming  Valley 
^^f.2  \V.  J.  Snodgrass  .   James'nfMer.co) 
^rirt ;  KlU  Donnelly  .  .    Mead  ville 
|Im5  4  .Si;ii«e  Tarr    .   .       Sagettown  . 
^^f-S  Hauic  D.  Braymer  Meadville 
^tf^h  ]  rv  ill  Peterson  .   .    Atlantic  . 
E,^i:>r  KiJen  Lavery.   .  .   T'iiusville 
'^iSr.t  Anna  Freeman  .   ,   Crossing  ville  . 
jfir>9  h  r,ink  L.  Smith    .    Mosiertown 
3S7.  Id.1  E.  Cotton   .   .   Meadville 
^871  Ecnma  R.  Custead  Meadville 
^S;!  A.  I  die  Oakes.    .   .   Sugar  Lake 
jB/jiJuleir  Pardee  .  .   .  1  Guy's  Mills 
^^8  7  ^j.\^^  [lie  Custard  .   .Meadville   . 
^Sr^lSiias  Smock  .    .   .   Guy's  Mills 
^376!  f*  reelle  Lewis.   .   .   Gresham.   . 
-877  Anna  Wickham   .    Meadville   . 
5S7H  G.  Mach.  Kazebee  Geneva   .   . 
.S7a'K:iUe  M.  V.  Collins  |Eddington  . 
jBSi'Ivmij'e  White    .   .    Fallsingion. 
e83i,A   G.  Longshore  .  I Hazleton.   . 
^B&T '  M -irsaret  Davies  .{Nanlicoke  . 
laa^iLiLi  McCuUough  .   Springboro. 
^SB+lMary  B.  Goodrich TitusviUe.  . 


Lycoming 


Dauphin. 


Indiana 


Allegheny 


Greene. 


Crawford 


Bucks .  . 
Luzerne  . 
Crawford 


'5 
IS 
»5 
»S 

«s 
15 

>5- 
»5 
>5^ 
X5 
«5 
tS 
>5 
X5 
IS 
XS 
IS 

\i 

15 

XS 

'    «5 

Aug.  15 
'  »5 
'    15 

'  15 
■    15 

;  '^ 
*^ 

»9 

'    »> 

'  »9 

'  X9 

'  19 

!  '9 

*  19 
'  19 
'    ^9 

'.  '^ 

*  19 
'  X9 

*  X9 
'  X9 

;  '* 

*  19 

*  X9 

*  19 
X9 
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MUSIC:    THE  SILENTLY  FALLING  SSOW, 


333. 


Balfb  was  a  good  vocalist  and  a  fine  composer. 
He  sang  in  New  York  in  1834.  He  acquired  such 
musical  reputation  as  few  English  singers  or  com* 
posers  have  ever  done.  Balfe  was  bom  in  Ireland, 
and  was  first  distinguished  as  a  singer.  His  voice 
was  a  barytone  of  moderate  power,  but  his  style  was 
most  beautifully  finished  and  full  of  feeling.  He 
afterwards  merged  the  singer  into  the  composer.  H  is 
sparkling  and  effective  opei-as  enjoy  popularity,  as  also 
lus  arrangements  of  Moore's  melodies  and  other  songs. 


Looking  at  (he  uses  of  common  sense  in  (he  school- 
room, they  are  legion.  It  may  be  said  of  teachers 
what  an  old  Scotch  elder  said  of  ministers:  «*  There 
be  three  things  a  mon  needs  to  make  him  a  success- 
ful minister,  vir. :  gude  health,  religion,  and  gudc 
sense ;  if  he  can  hae  but  one  o'  these,  let  it  be  gude 
sense;  for  God  can  gie  him  health,  and  God  can  gie 
him  grace,  but  naebody  can  gie  him  common  sense." 

Music  is  the  fourth  great  want  of  our  nature ;  first 
food,  then  raiment,  (hen  shelter,  then  music. — Bovef, 
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slow;  Oh,        pleas -ant     to      me      is      the  sight.  When      si  -  lent  -  ly     fall-  ing     the 
show ;  It  sparkles      and  shines  in      the     ray,  In  crys  -  tals     of     glit  -  ter  -  ing 

go.      They      tell      of       a       les  -  son      to     me.  While    feed  -  ing     in    beau  •  ti  -  f ul 
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Snow,  snow, 
Snow,  snow, 
Snow,    snow. 
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Snow,  snow,  snow, 
Snow,  snow,  snow, 
Snow,    snow,         snow. 
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How  spotless  it  seems,  and  how  pure, 

I  would  that  my  spirit  were  so  I 
Then,  long  as  the  soul  shall  endure, 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  snow, 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow ; 

Snow,  snow,  snow. 
More  brightly  I'd  shine  than  the  snow. 


But  soon  with  the  breath  of  the  spring, 

Down  streamlets  and  rivers  'twill  flow  ; 
The  season  of  summer  will  bring 
Bright  flowers  for  silvery  snow. 

Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Bright  flowers  for  silvery  snow  { 

Snow,  snow,  snow. 
Bright  flowers  for  silvery  snow. 
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This  book  contains  many  of  the  old  gems  which  can  never  die,  besides  a  careful  selectioii  of 
later  music,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  an  evening  of  song  in  the  home  circle. — Presbyterian, 

There  is  sufficient  variety  to  please  singers  of  every  grade,  from  the  simple  songs  of  the  ntirserf 
to  those  requiring  culture  and  practice.  We  know  of  no  way  in  which  the  expenditure  of  fifqr 
cents  could  bring  more  pleasure  in  many  a  family  than  in  buying  this  publication  of  the  Harpers, 
which  commends  itself  to  every  lover  of  music. — The  Household. 

We  do  not  know  anywhere  a  collection  of  songs  and  hymns  that  at  all  rivals  this  in  merit.-^ 
Keokuk  Gate  City^  Iowa. 

The  compiler  shows  himself  well  fitted  for  his  yrorV..— Louisville  Courier-JoHmal, 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  exhibits  a  variety  and  uniform  excellence  not  easily  at- 
tained*    It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  collection  of  general  popular  music  to  be  had. — Pioneer  Press, 

Lovers  of  song  greet  the  Collection  with  pleasure.  The  words  and  music  are  complete  without 
turning  the  leaf,  which  is  very  convenient    Send  for  it ;  you  will  be  pleased. — Milvfaukee  MilUr, 

The  compiler  has  succeeded  admirably  in  executing  his  design,  and  to  those  who  love  music 
this  book  will  be  a  pleasing  companion. — Chicago  Tribune, 

This  Collection  is  not  compiled  by  a  devotee  of  system — sacred  and  secular,  hjrmns  and  college 
songs,  follow  each  other  at  random.  It  is  such  a  book  as  old  and  young,  lettered  and  unlettered, 
may  enjoy  at  almost  any  time.  Prom  it  the  children  will  pick  up  the  songs  with  which  their 
parents  are  so  familiar,  and  keep  alive  the  old  songs  we  so  dislike  to  forget — Fremont  Journal. 

Truly  no  more  useful  music  book  could  be  had  Un  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  at  which  this  Col- 
lection is  furnished. — Raleigh  Partner . 

It  is  a  book  which  no  one  who  loves  music  should  fail  to  own  ;  it  should  find  a  place  In  every 
home.  Never  before,  it  may  truthfully  be  said,  has  a  song-book  been  published  at  once  so  cheapo 
so  good,  and  so  comi^XtXit,— Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 

The  Franklin  Square  Library  series  of  cheap  but  first-class  fiction,  history,  biography  and  een- 
•eral  literature  is  famous.  In  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  the  publishers  have  applied 
this  idea  to  music,  giving  for  fifty  cents  in  each  number  what  would  otherwise  cost  many  dollars. 
The  music  is  of  the  choicest,  and  the  selections  have  been  made  with  care  and  taste. — Detroit  JhsL 

The  publishing  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  have  struck  a  '*  lead"  in  their  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection. — Christian  Advocate^  Michigan. 

This  collection  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  lovers  of  music  everywhere. — Burlington  Gazette. 

A  book  like  this  Song  Collection  has  really  been  a  long-felt  want  in  many  thousand  homes.  To 
obtain  the  music  of  old  popular  son^  is  often  difficult  and  always  expensive,  but  both  of  these 
drawbacks  are  here  overcome,  for  this  collection  contains  in  each  number  aoo  of  the  best  of  the 
familiar  tunes,  both  sacred  and  secular,  at  a  price  ridiculously  low.  For  the  mass  of  the  people 
this  Collection  is  the  most  useful  work  that  has  ever  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
and  that  it  will  have  a  large  sale  is  beyond  doubt— ^Sii»  Francisco  Post. 

The  Franklin  Square  oong  Collection  is  one  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  of  the  kind  at- 
tempted by  any  publisher.  The  brief  sketches  and  histories  of  the  leading  productions  in  the 
work  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  series. — Troy  Daily  Times. 

An  excellent  collection  for  the  family  circle.— 5/. /oAif  Sun,  N.  B. 

Few  persons  will  fail  to  find  here  their  favorite  songs  or  hymns.  There  are  also  songs  and 
hymns  for  the  little  folks,  making  it  an  admirable  home-book  for  the  family. — Chicago  Dial, 

Next  to  their  popular  Franklin  Square  Library,  the  Harper  &  Brothers  have  done  no  better  ser- 
vice to  the  people  in  many  a  day  than  the  publication  of  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
Here  are  collated  the  priceless  songs  of  childhood,  youth,  maturity,  and  old  age,  whose  strains 
have  woven  themselves  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  common  life  and  become  a  very  part  of  oar 
better  selves.  Those  unforgotten  scnool  songs,  those  ^and  old  hymns  of  the  church,  those  in- 
spiring lays  of  the  fireside  and  the  playhouse,  and  the  immortal  folk-songs — all  are  here,  and  at 
sight  of  them,  as  one  turns  the  leaves,  they  bring  old  memories  thronging  htLck.^Chicafo /nlertor. 

The  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  is  unique  and  charming.  Here  the  mother  will  find  the 
exquisite  melodies  that  have  floated  down  in  memory  from  the  days  of  her  childhood,  and  which 
she  will  delight  to  reproduce  for  her  own  darlings.  Words  and  music  are  given  which  she  may 
never  before  have  seen  on  printed  pages,  and  of  which  she  has  but  a  vague  recollection.  The  old 
nursery  days  come  back  with  tender  and  tearful  memories  as  we  turn  the  pages,  and  hum  the 
old  tunes,  and  recall  the  gentle  voice  of  her  who  sang  them  in  our  childhooa  days,  and  we  bless 
the  man  who  has  rescued  these  old  childhood  songs  from  the  vagueness  of  tradition,  and  put  them 
into  a  book.  Every  intelligent,  song-loving  mother  should  send  for  a  copy  of  this  admirable  Col-  . 
lection,  and  have  it  bound  in  full  morocco.  The  descriptive  notes  are  not  the  least  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  the  vfork,— Living  Church,  Chicago. 

The  selections  are  strictly  first-class  both  artistically  and  morally.  Old  and  young  may  find 
their  favorites  in  this  collection,  and  many  new  and  beautiful  things  that  they  have  never  seen  or 
heard. — Christian  instructor,  Chicago. 

If  you  want  sometlilng  to  keep  the  whole  family  humming  for  a  month,  from  grandfather  to 
grandchild,  purchase  the  Franklin  Square  Song  Collection.— Glw/w»  Advocate. 

This  is  the  very  best  Collection  for  homes  and  schools  that  we  have  yet  seen.    The  compiler 
^  could  do  no  better  work  for  the  homes  and  schools  of  AmmceL.—Everett  School  Register, 

Lovers  of  music  and  song  will  be  delighted  with  these  comprehensive  and  inexpensive  volume. 
It  might  be  easier  to  say  what  it  excludes  than  what  it  includes.  It  Sh  par  excellence  a  home  book 
that  will  delight  every  member  of  the  i^mily.— Episcopal  Register. 

"Goii^prcl^ci^slVc  apd  Ii^cxpei^slVe  YoUinjcs/* 


A  New 
Grammar. 


PRACTIGAl  EN6USH  6RAMMAR. 


By  JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English-  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  .  .       .      !  ;; 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made^  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  the  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  th(B  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a,  comjx)sition  exex^dise.- '  Parts  of  speech,  their  usesi 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  tbeth,  have  been^carcfiilty  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  E^ucatore.  .  The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  square  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  6q  .cents. 


oi^^.  PLANE  inm  SU  6S0METRT. 

A  Complete  Course  in  th^  £IemeiiU»  By  Edward  Brooks,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
•"  Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,'but  a  fuller  .treatment  is^necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  wo^[k  is  int^ended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
Covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  ah  attentive  examination. 
f  In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is**GiVen,"  what  "To  Pr6Ye,"andth«  "Proof."  Modern  symbols 
are  used,  "  Educational  Forms"  given,  "  Doctrine  of  J^imits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added.  .  "    y  •     . 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415.  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     PricP,  $1»50« 


^^^^     PEITON'S  OUniNE  MAPS. 

A  new  edition  about  \%,  feet  square,  fslc  similes  of  the  Urger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  |I2  per 
ct  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18.  ' 

The  larger  size  about  7  feet  square  continue  to.be  published.     Price,  ^25  per  set  on  ordinary  rollers. 


THE  NORMAL  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  QF  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Dr.  Brooks's  Normal  Mathematical  Course  t 

I.  Standard  Arithmetical    Course ^   separating   Mental 
and  Written. 

II.  Union  Arithmetical  Ow^rx^,  combining  Mental  and 
Written.  , 

Brooks's  HIgl&cr  Arltlimetlc. 

Brooks's  Hormal  Algelira. 

Brooks's  Geometrjr  and  Trl|^onometrjr. 

Brooks's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

Brooks's  llletli€»ds  of  Teacliing. 

J    P.  l^elslft's  Practical  Grammar.  j   Peterson's  Familiar  Science. 

Grifln's  Pkyslcs.  I   Pel  ton's  Unrivaled  Odtline  Maps, 

Monti^omery's  Industrial  Drawing  Course.  |   Pelton's  Unrivaled  OuUlne  Maps,  cheaper  series. 

MoAtfpomery's  Teachers' Manual  of  DraMTluff.     |  \   \ 


Fevrsmlth's  Engllsli  Grammars* 
Ranb's  Normal  Spellers. 
'Westlake's  Ho^r  to  tVrite  Letters, 
IVestlake's  Coittn&on  School  Literature, 
lijrte's  BooM-keepln|^  and  Blanks. 
Lloyd's  Literature  for  Little  Folks. 
School  Son|^  Book. 
Sheppard  s  U.  S.  Constitution. 
Harley's  Topics  In  U.  S.  History. 
Bnehrle's  Arithmetical  Kxercises. 


CHRISTOPHER  SOWER  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

(Latk  Sower,  Potts,  &  Co.) 

614  Arch  Street,  PHILADELPHIA. 
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A  Prosperous  New  Year 
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lor  all  gradcf*.  on  all  subjectii,  rt^pn 
all  dt*parlntL*nls   of  study,  combin^.M  ^s.i.,  Umj  i.i,, 
1  f^xecutioa. 

r  lau*sL  issues  are  Harper's  Inductive  Latin  Pr 
tns»  by  Doctor  W»  R.  Harper,  FrcsidL*nt  of  C hicag^f  ^  *,..** 
B.  Burgess,  A,  M.,  cloth,  1 2 mo*,  424  pages,  $1.00.     Harper 
and   Tolman*s   Caesar,  by  W.  R.  Harper.  Ph,  1).  and    H.  C  Tt- 
rh.  D.,  cinih.  I  2nio..  502  [Mj^es,  60   illustrations,  9   colore  I    m-i'.^ 
Harkness's  Easy  Method  for  Bcginnera  in  Latin»  L 
nvs%  Ph.  !>„  IJ..  LX*  latno,,  half  seal,  34S  pages,  $f.2o.     Coy's   Greek 
f-^-  R-^ginner3,  by  lidward  G.  Coy,  M  A.»  lamo..  clf^''^  ..»,r,..    v.;    .r. 

Lindsay'sSatiresof  Juvenal,  by Thos.  B.  Li 
luih  s  al  ji.*-<:s  xvi,  216^  fully  illustrated,  $i.oo. 

In  «  ilier  dt  partments  of  study  are,  Pelcrman's   Elem^nt<^  nf  C?v 
Government,  by  Alexander  L,  Petcrman.clotli,  i  tmo,,  224 
Stewart's  Plane   and  Solid   Geometry,  by  Scth  T.  Si»;wart, 
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/i^.^!^+..ns'  First  Lessons  in  Arithr 
IX  I)  lis.    Maxweirs Advanced  I 

li  Grammar,  by  William  H.  Max  writ,  PL  D.,  iinv 
i  ^  rus,     Apple  tons*  School  PhysicSt  by  John  D, ' 
D.Alfred  M.  Mayer.  Ph.  I).,  Silas  W.  Holnian,  S 
K.  Niphur,  A    M.,  and  Francis  B.   Crocker,  E.  M.,  cloth,   1 
Health  for  Little  Folks,  prepared  under  the  supervision  o,  ., 
M.  Ilijot.  30   cents.     Winslow's  Principles  of  Agriculture, 
(}  s\  A.  M.,  dolli,   i2mo.,  illustrated,  60  -  v^       • 

ScJiow/i    Kegister,  !>y  lunt  r^^on  II  White,  A,  M.,  i  .     .    .  ,^....1. 
6.i  ctnLs.     Shoup's  History  and  Science  of  Education,  b, 
p,  M*  S.,   i3mo.,  cloth,  30J  pages,  51.00. 
tist  of  over  2,oi3Q  volumes  embraces  a  ver>  large  number  of  *^ 
>st  popular  School  Text*books  used  in  this  country.     As 
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SUCCESSOR  OF  TEE  CNABRIDOED* 

Ten  jezix?  rcvisiti^,  100  editort  em- 
ployed, over  $300.€O0  exp«nd«d. 

Warmly  indorsod  iLtnJ  reeomuiendud 

EVERY  STATE  SUPEEtNTENl>  # 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


DEaSION  OF  THE   LOWER   COURT   REVERSED,  AND  THE  RIGHT  OF  STATE  SUPT.  WALLER 
AFFIRMED    BY   THE   SUPREME   COURT. 


THE  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  handed  down  on 
Monday,  January  4th,  in  Philadelphia,  re- 
verses that  of  the  lower  Court,  and  con- 
iirnis  the  right  to  office  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  E. 
E.  Higbee.  Dr.  Higbee  entered  upon  the 
office  of  State  Superintendent  April  ist, 
1 88 1,  and  was  reappointed  in  1885  and 
1889.  His  third  term  would  have  expired 
April  ist,   18Q3.     He  died   December   13, 

1889.  Dr.  Waller  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cancy by  Governor  Beaver  February    14, 

1890.  The  Senate  was  not  then  in  session. 
The  next  session  of  the  Senate  began  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  1891,  and  on 
January  6th  Governor  Beaver  sent  in  his 
nomination  to  that  body  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  to  date  from  March  ist,  1890.  On 
January  20th  this  nomination  was  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  but  Governor  Beaver  had  by 
that  time  passed  out  of  office,  and  Governor 
Pattison  did  not  then  or  thereafter  issue 
the  necessary  commission  for  the  four  years' 
term. 

It  was  held  by  the  Executive  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  commission,  the  appointment 
by  Governor  Beaver  and  the  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  did  not  constitute  a  valid 
claim  to  the  office,  and  that  with  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  the  only  term  for 
which  Dr.  Waller  could  be  appointed  had 
expired.     Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the 


legislative  session.  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School,  Indiana, 
Pa.,  was  nominated.  This  nomination  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate;  but  Dr.  Snyder  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  Gover- 
nor im  mediately  u j)on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Legislature.  Formal  demand  was  now  made 
upon  State  Supt.  Waller  for  possession  of 
the  office.  This  he  formally  refused  to  sur- 
render, holding  that  the  unexpired  term  of 
Dr.  Higbee  was  the  least  p)eriod  of  his  legal 
tenure  of  office.  The  issue  was  thus  clearly 
made,  and  the  case  carried  into  the  Dauphin 
County  Court  by  the  Attorney  General  upon 
a  writ  of  ^uo  warranto,  with  Dr.  Waller  as 
respondent. 

The  case  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
newspapers  and  throughout  the  State.  Able 
counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides,  and 
it  was  recognized  that  the  decision  of  the 
points  of  constitutional  law  in  question  must 
establish  a  precedent  for  the  future.  After 
learned  argument  and  an  exhaustive  presen- 
tation of  authorities  on  both  sides,  the 
lower  court  decided  against  both  claimants, 
holding  that  Dr.  Waller's  term  ended  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  of  1891, 
and  that  Dr.  Snyder,  having  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  could  not  be  appointed  to  the 
said  office  after  such  rejection.  The  case 
was  at  once  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
by  Dr.  Waller  for  final  decision,  with  the 
result  already  stated,  this  court  of  final  re- 
sort holding  that  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
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Waller  by  Governor  Beaver  having  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  could  not  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  be  for  a  less 
period  than  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Hig- 
bee,  or  until  April,  1893. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noting  and  commend- 
ing the  friendly  spirit  that  has  prevailed  on 
every  hand  during  the  trial  and  pending 
the  decision  of  this  important  case.  It  was 
a  hard- fought  legal  contest,  conducted  with 
great  skill  and  ability  on  both  sides,  in 
which  everybody  recognized  the  fact  that 
**the  Court  must  decide  "and  with  that 
final  decision  all  must  be  content.  The 
unfailing  courtesy  of  the  Attorney  General 
was  conspicuous  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings, and  we  take  pleasure  also  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  resolute  opponent, 
and  the  learned  and  eloquent  lawyer,  who 
could  not  be  other  than  the  courteous  gen- 
tleman. The  counsel  for  Dr.  Waller  were 
Hon.  Chas.  W.  Stone,  late  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, more  recently  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth under  Governor  Beaver,  and 
now  member  of  Congress  from  Warren 
county;  Hon.  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  late 'At- 
torney General  under  Governor  Beaver ;  and 
Robert  Snod grass,  Esq.,  of  Harrisburg. 

It  has  not  seemed  proper  heretofore  to 
discuss  this  case  in  The  Journal,  and  all 
reference  to  it  has  for  that  reason  been 
avoided  in  these  columns.  Now  that  it  has 
been  decided,  we  present  the  proceedings  in 
full  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  record, — in- 
cluding its  history,  the  argument  of  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  the  complete  text  of  the 
judicial  decisions  of  both  the  lower  and 
higher  courts — making  an  issue  unique  in 
the  experience  of  The  Journal^  and  a  case 
at  law  unique  in  the  educational  history  of 
Pennsylvania.  With  the  exception  of  the  de- 
cision last  named,  all  the  matter  found  here- 
with is  given  in  the  same  form  as  in  the 
'*  paper  books  "  of  the  opposing  counsel  in 
presenting  the  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State. 


HISTORY   OF  THE   CASE. 

On  the  13th  day  of  May,  1889,  James  A. 
Beaver,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  "  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  appointed  £. 
E.  Higbee  to  be  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  from 
the  ist  day  of  April,  1889.  In  pursuance 
of  this  appointment.  Dr.  Higbee  duly 
qualified,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  said  office,  and  continued  therein 
until  December  13,  1889,  when  he  died, 
and  thereupon  said  office  became  vacant. 


The  Senate  not  being  in  session  at  that  time, 
the  Governor,  in  pursuance  of  the  constitu- 
tional authority  vested  in  him  by  Section  8, 
Article  IV,  on  the  14th  day  of  February^ 

1 890,  appointed  and  commissioned  the  ap- 
pellant, D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  the  death  of  the  said  £.  £• 
Higbee. 

In  pursuance  of  this  appointment  the  ap- 
pellant, duly  qualified,  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  said  office,  and 
has  continued  therein  until  this  time. 

The  next  session  of  the  Senate  after  said 
last  mentioned  appointment,  began  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  January,  1891,  and  on  the 
6th  day  of  January  thereafter,  James  A. 
Beaver,  being  still  governor,  nominated  the 
appellant  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  term  of  four  years,  to  date  from  the  ist 
day  of  March,  1890,  and  on  the  20th  day  of 
January,  following,  the  Senate  as  provided 
by  the  Constitution,  confirmed  such  nomi- 
nation and  appointment. 

On  the  same  day,  to  wit : — ^January   20, 

1 89 1,  the  term  of  office  of  the  said  James  A. 
Beaver,  as  Governor,  expired,  and  Robert 
£.  Pattison  was  duly  inaugurated  as  his 
successor,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Notwithstanding  the  nomination  and  con* 
firmation  of  the  appellant  as  stated,  no  com- 
mission was  or  had  been,  at  the  inception  of 
the  writ  in  this  case,  issued  to  him  by  the 
said  Robert  £.  Pattison,  as  Governor  afore- 
said. 

The  Senate  continued  in  session  until  the 
28th  day  of  May,  1891,  and  on  the  aytb 
day  of  May,  immediately  preceding  their 
adjournment,  the  said  Robert  £.  Pattison 
nominated  to  the  Senate  one  Z.  X.  Snyder^ 
to  be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,. 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  June  i^ 
1 89 1,  which  nomination  the  Senate,  imme- 
diately before  its  adjournment,  on  May  28, 
1 89 1,  rejected. 

On  the  2  9th  day  of  May,  1 89 1, being  the  next 
day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  as 
aforesaid,  the  Governor  app)ointed  and  com- 
missioned the  same  Z.  X.  Snyder  to  be  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction,  from  that 
date  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  which  will  begin  on  the  ist  Tuesday 
of  January^  iS9.{.  No  appointment  or 
commission  to  said  office  other  than  that 
issued  to  the  said  Z.  X.  Snyder  had  been 
made  or  issued  by  the  said  Governor  since 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 

On  this  state  of  facts  a  writ  of  Quo  War- 
ranto was  issued  by  the  Court  of  Common 
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Pleas  of  Dauphin  County,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1 89 1,  calling  upon  the  said  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  to  show  by  what  warrant  he 
held  and  exercised  the  duties  of  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

SUGGESTION  FOR  WRIT  OF  QUO  WARRANTO. 

And  now,  June  30,  1891,  comes  W.  U. 
Hensel,  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth, into  Court,  and  gives  the  Court  here 
to  understand  and  to  be  informed  : 

1.  That  one  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  of  the 
city  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  county  of  Dau- 
phin, Pennsylvania,  hath  since  the  28th  day 
of  May,  1891,  used  and  exercised,  and  still 
doth  use  and  exercise  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
color  of  a  commission  for  said  office  issued 
to  him  by  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  and  dated  February 
14,  1890,  and  to  be  computed  from  March 
I,  1890,  and  which  commission  continued 
and  remained  in  force,  by  its  own  terms, 
and  according  to  law,  only  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  no 
longer  time. 

2.  That  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  men- 
tioned and  referred  to  in  the  commission  of 
the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  terminated  on 
the  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1891. 

3.  That  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
to  wit:  On  the  29lh  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1 89 1,  the  Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  then 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth, commissioned  Z.  X.  Snyder  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  and 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Petinsylvania,  the 
commission  to  compute  from  the  29th  day 
of  May,  1 89 1,  and  to  continue  until  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
session  has  not  yet  convened.  That  the 
said  Z.  X.  Snyder  accepted  his  said  com- 
mission and  qualified  for  the  duties  of  said 
office,  and  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1 89 1,  demanded  possession  of  the  said  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
and  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
from  said  D.  J.  Waller  Jr.,  who  refused, 
and  still  refuses  to  deliver  the  same  to 
him. 

4.  That  since  the  3rd  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1891,  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  hath  used 
and  exercised,  and  still  doth  use  and  exer- 


cise the  said  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  without  any  warrant 
or  lawful  authority  therefor,  which  colorable 
office,  and  the  powers,  authorities,  emolu- 
ments, and  franchises  thereto  so  belonging 
and  appertaining,  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  hath  usurped, 
and  still  doth  usurp,  upon  the  government 
of  said  Commonwealth,  to  the  great  dam- 
age and  prejudice  of  the  lawful  authorities  of 
the  same  and  contrary  to  law. 

Whereupon,  the  said  Attorney  General 
makes  a  suggestion  and  complaint  herein, 
and  for  due  process  of  law  against  the  said 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  in  this  behalf  to  be  made 
to  answer  by  what  warrant  he  claims  to 
have,  exercise,  use  and  enjoy  the  said  office. 
W.  U.  Hensel, 

Attorney  GeneraL 

issue  of  the  writ. 

June  30,  1 89 1.  Writ  of  Quo  Warranto 
ordered  to  be  issued  as  prayed.  Returnable 
forthwith  by  consent.     By  the  Court. 

J.  W.  SiMONTON,  P.  /. 

PLEA  OF  DR.  WALLER. 

And  now,  June  30,  1891,  comes  before 
the  said  Court  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
and  having  heard  the  information,  com- 
plains that  he  is  by  color  thereof  grievously 
vexed,  and  this  unjustly,  yet  for  plea  thereof 
in  this  behalf  he  says : 

Firsts  That  it  is  true  that  he,  the  said  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  hath  since  the  28th  day  of 
May,  A.  D.  1891,  used  and  exercised,  and 
still  doth  use  and  exercise  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  and 
for  the  said  Commonwealth,  as  set  forth  in 
said  information,  but  he  avers  that  he  also 
held  and  exercised  the  said  office  prior  to 
the  said  last  mentioned  date,  by  virtue  of  an 
appointment  duly  made  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
hath  continued  to  use  and  exercise  said 
office  uninterruptedly  from  the  date  thereof^ 
to  the  present  time,  as  hereinafter  more  par- 
ticularly set  forth. 

Second^  That  by  virtue  of  the  power 
vested  in  James  A.  Beaver,  then  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  he  did,  on  the 
13th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1889,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of 
Pennsylvania,  appoint  E.  £.  Higbee,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  and  for 
the  said  Commonwealth,  for  the  term  of 
four  years  from  the  first  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1889,  and  the  said  E.  E.  Higbee  did  by 
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virtue  of  said  appointment  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  said  office. 

Third.  That  the  said  E.  E.  Higbee  con- 
tinued to  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
the  time  of  his  said  appointment  until  the 
13th  day  of  December  A.  D.  1889,  when  he 
died,  and  thereby  a  vacancy  happened  in 
said  office. 

Fourth,  That  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  said  E.  £.  Higbee,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  in  session, 
and  this  recess  of  the  Senate  continued  until 
the  first  Tuesday  of  January,  A.  D.  1891, 
being  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1891. 

Fifth,  That  by  the  8th  Section  of  Article 
IV  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
is  provided  as  follows : 

Section  8.  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  an  Attorney-General 
during  pleasure,  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  four  years,  and  such  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Commonwealth  as  he  is  or  may  be 
authorized  by  the  Constitution  or  by  law  to  ap- 
point ;  he  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen  in  offices  to  which  he  may 
appoint,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  their  next  session ;  he  shall  have  power 
to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  happen,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  in  the  office  of  Auditor- 
General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  a  judicial  office,  or  in  any  other  elective  office 
which  he  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  fill ;  if  the 
vacancy  shall  happen  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  Governor  shall  nominate  to  the 
Senate,  before  their  final  adjournment,  a  proper 
person  to  fill  said  vacancy;  but  in  any  such 
case  of  vacancy,  in  an  elective  office,  a  person 
shall  be  chosen  to  said  office  at  the  next  general 
election,  unless  the  vacancy  shall  happen  within 
three  calendar  months  immediately  preceding 
such  election,  in  which  case  the  election  for  said 
office  shall  be  at  the  second  succeeding  general 
election. 

Sixth.  That  during  the  said  recess  of  the 
Senate,  to  wit,  on  the  14th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  1890,  the  said  James  A.  Beaver, 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  vested 
in  him  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth,  appointed  the  said  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  to  be  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  to  fill  the  said  vacancy  for  the 
constitutional  term  then  next  ensuing. 

Seventh,  That  while  it  is  true,  that  a  com- 
mission was  issued  to  the  said  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  which  by  its  terms  purported  to  be 
computed  from  the  first  day  of  March,  A. 
D.  1890,  and  to  continue  until  the  end  of 


the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  the  appoint- 
ment evidenced  by  said  commission  was 
made  by  the  said  Governor,  to  fill  such  term 
or  time  as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  prescribe  as  the  limit  for 
which  the  Governor  then  had  power  to  ap- 
point, and  said  appointment  operated  to  fill 
such  vacancy,  notwithstanding  the  languai^e 
of  the  commission  may  have  purported  to 
limit  the  time  of  occupancy  to  a  less  period 
than  that  for  which  the  Governor  was  au- 
thorized and  required  legally  to  appoint. 

Eighth.  That  by  Section  8,  Article  IV,  of 
the  Constitution  as  hereinbefore  set  forth, 
the  Governor  was  authorized  to  appoint  a 
suitable  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  said  £.  E.  Higbee,  and 
such  vacancy  occurring,  and  the  appoint- 
ment having  been  made  during  the  recess  of 
the' Senate,  was  valid  and  operative  for  the 
full  constitutional  term  then  ensuing  npon 
the  death  of  E.  E.  Higbee,  without  the  con- 
sent and  advice  or  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Ninth,  That  upon  the  assembling  of  the 
Senate  at  its  next  session  thereafter,  to  wit : 
upon  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1891, 
the  said  James  A.  Beaver,  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  further  nominated 
to  the  said  Senate,  for  confirmation,  the  said 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  to  be  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
from  the  ist  day  of  March,  1890,  being  the 
date  on  which  said  Waller  entered  upon  the 
said  office  under  the  app)ointment  hereinbe- 
fore set  forth,  and  upon  the  20th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1891,  at  the  same  session  of 
the  Senate,  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  was 
confirmed  as  such  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  term  for  which  he  was 
nominated  as  aforesaid. 

Tenth,  That  upon  the  said  30th  day  of 
January,  A.  D.  1891,  and  immediately 
prior  to  said  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  as 
aforesaid,  the  term  of  office  of  the  said 
James  A.  Beaver  as  Governor  having  ex- 
pired, Robert  E.  Pattison  was  duly  inaugu- 
rated as  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Eleventh,  That  thereupon  the  said  Rob- 
ert E.  Pattison,  then  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, recognized  and  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion and  confirmation  of  the  said  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  as  aforesaid,  withheld  the  com- 
mission evidencing  such  appointment,  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  other  public  duties, 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  issued  for  the  full  term 
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of  four  years,  or  for  the  unexpired  portion 
thereof,  as  stated  by  him  to  the  said  D.  J. 
Waller,  Jr.,  and  others. 

Twelfth,  That  it  is  true  that  afterwards, 
to  wit:  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1891,  the 
said  Z.  X.  Snyder  was  appointed  by  the 
said  Robert  E.  Pattison,  then  Governor,  to 
be  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  a  commission  was  thereupon  issued  to 
him,  purporting  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
Dcxt  session  of  the  Senate;  but  this  respond- 
ent avers  that  the  said  Robert  £.  Pattison, 
Governor,  as  aforesaid,  had  previously  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  immediately 
preceding  said  last  mentioned  appointment, 
to  wit:  up)on  the  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1 891,  nominated  to  the  Senate  the  said  Z. 
X.  Snyder  to  the  said  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  term  of 
four  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  ist  day 
of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  and  on  the  28th  day 
of  May,  A.  D.  1891,  the  Senate,  then  being 
in  session,  and  having  considered  the  same, 
refused  to  advise  or  consent  to  the  nomin- 
ation and  appointment  so  made,  and  the 
said  nomination  was  thereupon  rejected  by 
the  Senate. 

Thirteenth.  That  by  reason  of  said  nomi- 
nation by  the  said  Governor,  and  the  rejec- 
tion thereof  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  hav- 
ing refused  to  advise  or  consent  to  said 
nomination,  the  said  Z.  X.  Snyder  was  not 
eligible  to  appointment  as  such  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  nor  was  the 
Governor  legally  authorized  to  make  any 
appointment  to  such  office,  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  and  during  the 
succeeding  recess  thereof,  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Fourteenth.  That  by  reason  of  the  prem 
ises,  and  no  valid  appointment  having  been 
made  to  said  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  after  the  death  of  E.  E. 
Higbee  as  aforesaid,  other  than  that  of  the 
said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  as  hereinbefore  set 
forth,  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  legally 
holds,  uses  and  exercises  the  said  office,  un- 
der the  Constitution  and  laws  of  thb  Com- 
monwealth, and  is  entitled  to  exercise  and 
enjoy  all  the  franchises,  rights  and  privileges 
appertaining  thereto,  all  of  which  he  is 
ready  to  verify,  without  this,  that  he,  the 
said  defendant,  had  usurped  the  said  office, 
liberties,  privileges,  and  franchises,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  in  the 
said  information  is  above  supposed. 

Wherefore  he  prays  judgment,  and  that 
the  said  office,  liberties,  privileges,  and 
franchises  aforesaid  claimed  by  him  may  be 
adjudged  and  allowed  him,  and  that  he  may 


be  dismissed  and  discharged  by  the  Court 
of  and  from  the  premises. 

C.  W.  Stone, 

W.  S.    KiRKPATRICK, 

RoBT.  Snodgrass, 
Attorneys  Jor  Respondents, 
Filed  June  30,  189 1. 

demurrer  and  replication. 

And  the  said  Attorney  General,  who 
prosecutes  for  the  Commonwealth  in  this 
behalf,  having  heard  the  plea  of  the  said  D« 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  in  manner  and  form  afore- 
said, above  pleaded  in  bar  to  the  said  sug- 
gestion for  the  said  Commonwealth,  says, 
that  by  reason  of  anything  in  that  plea 
alleged,  the  said  Commonwealth  ought  not 
to  l^  barred  from  having  the  said  suggestion 
against  the  defendant,  because  protesting 
that  the  said  plea  and  the  matters  therein 
contained  are  not  sufficient  in  law  to  bar 
the  said  Commonwealth  from  having  the 
aforesaid  suggestion  against  the  said  defend- 
ant, to  which  plea  in  manner  and  form 
above  pleaded,  the  said  Attorney  General  is 
under  no  necessity,  nor  in  any  way  obliged 
by  the  law  of  the  land  to  answer: 

For  replication,  the  said  Attorney  Gen- 
eral says  that  the  said  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
then  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not 
recognize  and  accept  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  of  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
as  set  forth  in  Paragraph  1 1  of  the  said  plea, 
but  at  all  times  refused  to  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  nomination  and  confirmation  of 
the  said  D.  J.  Walller,  Jr.,  and  refused  to 
appoint  and  to  issue  any  commission  to  the 
said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

And  the  said  Attorney  General  further 
says  that  said  defendant,  since  the  28th  day 
of  May,  1 89 1,  was  not  authorized  and  en- 
titled to  take  upon  him  and  exercise  and 
enjoy  the  said  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  and  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  and  exercise  the 
franchises,  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
belonging  and  appertaining  within  the  said 
Commonwealth. 

Wherefore,  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
plea  in  this  behalf,  the  Commonwealth 
prays  judgment  upon  her  suggestion  and 
writ  of  quo  warranto. 

W.  U.  Hensel, 

Attorney-  General. 

Filed  June  30,  1891. 

OFFER  OF  TESTIMONY   EXCLUDED. 

On  the  trial  of  the  above  stated  cases,  the 
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respondent  offered  to  prove  by  a  witness 
that: 

"In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1891,  and 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment  of 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  by  Governor  Beaver, 
communicated  to  the  Senate  January  6, 
1891,  and  after  the  Governor  had  been  ad- 
vised of  said  action,  the  said  Waller  called 
upon  the  Governor  at  the  Executive  Office, 
and  in  an  interview  then  had,  the  Governor 
said  to  Mr.  Waller,  referring  to  his  nomi 
nation  and  confirmation :  '  I  have  no  interest 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  ex- 
cept that  it  be  well  administered.  You  see 
commissions  here  upon  the  table.  We  have 
a  large  number  to  issue,  and  knowing  that 
your  present  commission  is  valid  until  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  I  have  deferred 
the  consideration  of  yours,  being  doubtful 
whether  it  should  be  issued  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Dr.  Higbee  or  for  the  full 
period  of  four  years.'  " 

Said  offer  was  objected  to  by  the  At- 
torney General  on  behalf  of  the  Common- 
wealth, on  the  ground  that  it  was  irrelevant 
and  immaterial,  and  said  objection  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Court  and  the  offer  excluded. 
Whereupon,  the  counsel  for  respondent 
duly  excepted  to  said  ruling  of  the  Court, 
and  at  their  request  bill  of  exceptions  was 
sealed.* 

OPINION   OF  JUDGE  SIMONTON. 

Quo  Warranto. 
By  the  Court : 

This  case  was  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
tried  by  the  Court  without  a  jury,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  April  22,  1874.  It  is 
a  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto 
to  try  the  title  of  the  respondent  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  pleadings  consist  of  a  sugges- 
tion filed  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Attorney  General,  a 
plea  on  behalf  of  respondent,  and  a  de- 
murrer on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
parts  of  the  plea,  and  a  replication  denying 
the  allegations  of  fact  made  in  one  para- 
graph of  the  plea.  From  the  averments  and 
admissions  contained  in  the  pleadings  we 
deduce  the  following 

Findings  of  Fact, 

I.  James  A.  Beaver,  then  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  on  May  13,  1889, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appointed  E.  E.  Higbee,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  term 

"i^See  Defendant's  Exceptions  I,  2,  3,  p.  347. 


of  four  years  from  April  i,  1889 ;  said  Hig- 
bee duly  qualified,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ap- 
pointment and  the  commission  issued  to  him, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  said  office  and 
continued  therein  until  he  died,  December 
13,  1889,  at  a  time  when  the  Senate  was  not 
in  session,  whereby  said  office  became  va- 
cant. 

2.  While  said  office  was  thus  vacant,  and 
before  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  on 
February  14, 1890,  said  Governor  appointed 
the  respondent  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  on  said  day  commissioned 
him  "  to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office, 
together  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
thereto  belonging  or  by  law  in  anywise  ap- 
pertaining until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate,  if  he  shall  so  long  behave 
himself  well." 

3.  When  the  Senate  next  met,  on  Jannarj 
6,  1 89 1,  said  Governor  nominated  respond- 
ent to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  as  Super- 
erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
term  of  four  years  from  the  first  day  of 
March,  1890,  being  the  date  on  which  re- 
spondent took  possession  of  said  office  under 
the  appointment  first  above  mentioned^  and 
on  January  20,  1891,  during  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  said  nomination  was  by 
the  Senate  confirmed. 

4.  The  term  of  office  of  said  James  A. 
Beaver  as  Governor  expired  on  January  20, 
1891,  and  Robert  E.  Pattison  was  on  said 
day  duly  inaugurated  as  Governor  of  thb 
Commonwealth,  prior  to  the  particular  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  which  the  nomination 
above  stated  was  confirmed. 

5.  No  commission  was  issued  by  Robert 
E.  Pattison,  Governor,  to  respondent  in 
pursuance  of  the  nomination  and  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  above  stated,  nor  was 
any  further  action  taken  in  the  matter  until 
May  27,  1 89 1,  when  said  Governor  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  Z.  X.  Snyder  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
term  of  four  years  from  June  ist,  1891,  and 
on  May  28,  1891,  the  Senate,  refusing  to 
advise  and  consent  to  said  nomination,  re- 
jected it. 

6  The  Senate  finally  adjourned  on  the 
same  day,  May  28, 1 891,  and  on  the  next  day 
May  29,  T891,  the  Governor  appointed  and 
commissioned  said  Z.  X.  Snyder  to  be  Sup- 
erintendent of  Public  Instruction  from  said 
day.  May  29, 1891,  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate,  which  is  still  in  the 
future.  Said  Z,  X.  Snyder  accepted  said 
commission  and  duly  qualified,  and  on  June 
3d,  189 1,  demanded  possession  of  said  office 
of    Superintendent  of   Public    Instruction 
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from  respondent,  who  refused,  and  still  re- 
fuseSy  to  deliver  the  same  to  him,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  these  pro- 
ceedings respondent  held,  and  still  holds, 
said  office. 

Certain  averments  of  matters  of  fact 
-were  made  in  one  paragraph  of  the  plea 
•filed  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  which 
were  denied  in  the  replication  filed  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth.  An  offer  was 
made  on  the  trial  to  prove  these  facts,  was 
objected  to  by  the  learned  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  ground  that  they  were  irrelevant 
and  immaterial.  This  objection  was  sus- 
tained by  the  Court,  and  a  bill  of  exceptions 
was  sealed  for  the  respondent.  The  facts 
thus  offered  to  be  proved  are,  therefore,  not 
in  the  case  at  present,  and  hence  are  not 
found. 

The  legal  questions  supposed  by  counsel 
to  be  involved  in  these  facts  and  raised  by 
the  pleadings  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
this  opinion.  They  were  discussed  with 
^reat.  ability  and  thoroughness  by  the 
learned  Attorney  General  and  his  able 
•deputy  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  as 
well  as  by  the  eminent  counsel  who  repre- 
sent the  respondent,  and  must  now  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Co^irt. 

The  answers  to  be  given  to  these  ques- 
tions depend  mainly  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction and  meaning  of  Section  8,  Article 
IV.  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  as  follows: 

•*  He  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  may  happen,  in  offices  to  which  he  may  ap- 
point, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  grant- 
ing commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  their  next  session ;  he  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  may  happen,  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  office  of  Auditor  General, 
State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  or 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a  judicial 
office,  or  in  any  other  elective  office  which  he  is 
or  may  be  authorized  to  fill ;  if  the  vacancy  shall 
happen  during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  the 
Governor  shall  nominate  to  the  Senate,  before 
their  final  adjournment,  a  proper  person  to  fill 
said  vacancy  ;  but  in  any  such  case  of  vacancy 
in  an  elective  office,  a  person  shall  be  chosen  to 
said  office  at  the  next  general  election,  unless 
the  vacancy  shall  happen  within  three  calendar 
months  immediately  preceding  such  election,  in 
which  case  the  election  for  said  office  shall  be 
held  at  the  second  succeeding  general  election." 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  respond- 
ent, as  stated  by  counsel  in  their  brief,  that, 

"  By  this  provision  there  is  the  absolute  power 
to  fill  a  vacancy  happening  during  a  recess  of 
the  Senate  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.  The  general  language  of  the 
lirst  clause  of  the  quoted  portion  is  subject  to  the 
exception  contained  in  the  second  clause,  and 
the  two  together  will  be  read  that  he  may  ap- 


point during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  vacan- 
cies by  granting  commissions  which  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  enumerated  officers,  to  wit :  Auditor 
General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, judicial  offices,  etc.  If  a  vacancy  happens 
in  any  of  these  offices  in  a  recess,  no  vote  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary  and  no  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  commission,  except  in  case  of  elective 
offices,  in  which  case  provision  is  made  accord- 
ing as  the  vacancy  happens  within,  or  more 
than  three  months  before  the  next  election.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  not  being 
an  elective  office,  and  no.  limitation  being  placed 
upon  the  commission,  the  power  is  conferred  in 
in  case  of  a  vacancy  happening  during  a  recess 
of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  for  the  full  vacancy.** 

*'  There  is  absolutely  no  power  to  fill  for  less 
than  the  period  of  such  vacancy,  nor  can  he 
make  two  appointments  which  in  succession 
may  fill  the  vacancy  ;  the  Superintendent  being 
irremovable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor  ac- 
cording to  Section  4,  Article  VI.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. He  can  exercise  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment to  a  vacancy  but  once,  and  then  only  for 
the  full  constitutional  period. 

"  The  language  of  the  Constitution  being  that 
the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  va- 
cancy that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  no 
limit  being  placed  upon  the  appointment  as  to 
when  it  shall  expire,  the  language  naturally  im- 
ports that  the  appointment  shall  fill  the  en- 
tire vacancy  once  for  all,  otherwise,  in  some 
succeeding  part  of  the  article,  it  would  have  in- 
dicated the  limitation  by  express  language.  The 
earlier  part  of  the  section  provides  for  the  filling 
of  appomtive  offices  until  the  expiration  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate.  In  the  succeeding 
clause  an  appointive  office  is  expressly  named 
to  which  the  appointment  in  case  of  vacancy  is 
made  to  fill  the  vacancy  without  any  limitation  or 
restriction  to  a  less  period  of  time  than  would  be 
covered  by  the  full  extent  of  the  vacancy.  The 
Governor  not  only  has  the  power  to  completely 
fill  the  vacancy,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  make  the 
appointment,  and  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
vacancy.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Governor  Beaver 
intended  to  exercise  his  full  constitutional  duty 
in  the  case,  and  to  appoint  for  all  the  time  that 
he  had  power  to  appoint.  This  is  evidenced, 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  he  made  the  appoint- 
ment and  issued  his  commission  therefor,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  was 
assembled  he  presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Wal- 
ler for  the  fullest  period  possible,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  original  appointment,  to  wit, 
March  ist,  1890.  This  mdicates  a  completed 
purpose  to  appoint,  so  far  as  his  action  was  con- 
cerned, for  the  entire  period  for  which  appoint- 
ment was  supposed  to  be  possible.'* 

This  proposed  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  arguments  brought  forward 
in  support  of  it  are  very  ingenious,  and 
there  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  two  clauses  of  Section  8. 
The  second  clause  ordains  that :  **  He — the 
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Governor — shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  in  the  office  *  *  *  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  *  * 
*  *."  This  gives  absolute  power  to  the 
Governor  to  fill  any  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
occurring  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
without  limitation  as  to  time.  But  the  first 
clause  ordains  that:  "  He  shall  have  power 
to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  happen,  in 
offices  to  which  he  may  app)oint^  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session;"  thus  limiting  the  time  for 
which  an  appointment  made  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  Senate  shall  continue,  in  the 
same  office  of  Superin  ten  tent  of  Public  In- 
struction, as  it  is  an  office  to  which  "  he  may 
appoint"  and  is  therefore  included  in  the 
phrase  "all  vacancies."  If  full  force  and 
effect  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  first 
clause,  the  term  of  an  app)ointment  to  fill  a 
vacancy  made  during  the  recess  must  be 
limited  to  the  end  of  the  next  session ;  while 
if  the  second  clause  be  taken  literally  and 
given  full  effect,  the  whole  vacancy  is  to  be 
filled.  And  if  the  second  is  not  taken  lit- 
erally, it  is,  so  far  as  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  is  concerned, 
entirely  superfluous  and  must  be  wholly  dis- 
regarded, as  it  does  not  add  anything  what- 
ever to  the  provision  made  in  the  first  clause 
for  filling  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  offices 
mentioned  in  the  second  clause,  except  that 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  are 
elective  offices;  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  was  inserted  in  the  second 
clause  because  and  at  a  time  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  when  it  was  intended  to  make 
that  office  an  elective  office,  and  that  the 
failure  afterwards  to  strike  it  out  was  a  mere 
inadvertence;  and  some  color  is  given  to 
this  suggestion  by  the  contents  of  the  journal 
and  the  debates  of  the  Convention. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  there,  and  the 
question  remains,  whether  it  can  be  ignored  ? 
But  we  cannot  give  any  force  to  it  without 
Ignoring  the  provisions  in  the  first  clause 
limiting  the  time  for  which  appointments 
can  be  made  to  fill  vacancies  happening  dur- 
ing the  recess  to  the  end  of  the  next  session. 

The  only  construction  we  are  able  to  sug- 
gest  that  might  give  force  to  both  clauses, 
would  be  to  hold  that  there  was  given  to  the 
Governor  alternate  power  to  appoint  at  his 
discretion  for  the  one  term  or  the  other. 


But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  framen  of 
the  Constitution  would  have  intentionally 
done  this. 

We  do  not  consider  the  proper  constnic* 
tion  of  these  clauses  free  from  doubt,  but 
assuming  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  to  be 
that  appointments  should  not  be  made  by 
the  Governor  alone  when  there  is  oppor* 
tunity  to  consult  the  Senate,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  hold  that  the  second  clause 
weakens  the  force  of  the  first. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  there 
is  the  same  variance  between  the  language 
of  Sec.  8,  Art.  IV,  and  Sec.  25,  Art.  V, 
with  respect  to  filling  vacancies  which  may 
happen  in  judicial  offices.  Sec.  8,  Art.  IV, 
as  we  have  seen,  provides  that  the  Gover- 
nor ''  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  *  *  *  in  a  judicial  office  *  *  * 
if  the  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  the  Governor  shall 
nominate  to  the  Senate  before  their  final 
adjournment  a  proper  person  to  fill  said  va- 
cancy;" while  Sec.  25,  Art.  V,  provides 
that: — ''  Any  vacancy  happening  by  death, 
resignation  or  otherwise  in  any  court  of 
record  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  by  the 
Governor  *  *  *."  The  first  of  these  re- 
quires the  nomination  to  be  made  to  the 
Senate  if  the  vacancy  occurs  during  the 
session,  while  the  last  directs  that  the  va- 
cancy shall  be  filled  simply  by  appointment 
by  the  Governor. 

It  is  contended  in  the  second  place,  on 
behalf  of  respondent,  as  stated  in  the  brief 
of  counsel,  that : — 

"  Even  if  the  Governor,  in  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Waller,  could  only  appoint  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  the  sub- 
sequent nomination  of  Mr.  Waller,  January  6th, 
1 891,  and  its  confirmation  January  20lh,  1891, 
constitute,  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  a  full  and 
complete  appointment  for  the  full  term.** 

This  involves  a  question  which  has  not 
often  arisen,  for  the  reason  that  in  most 
cases  the  power  of  removal  exists  in  the 
power  that  appoints,  and  therefore,  the 
question  when  an  appointment  becomes 
complete  is  of  little  consequence,  as  in 
any  event  a  second  appointment  would  be 
held  to  revoke  the  first.  There  have  been, 
hewever,  cases  in  which  the  question  has 
been  more  or  less  directly  involved  and  the 
decisions  have  not  been  uniform.  In  Dyer 
V,  Bayne,  54  Md.,  87,  the  question  was, 
when  an  appointment  took  effect,  and  the 
Court  held  that  it  dated  from  the  confirm- 
ation and  related  back  to  the  time  of  the 
nomination.     The  Court  said : — 
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"  The  Senate  was  under  no  restriction  as  to 
time  within  which  it  should  act  upon  the  nomi- 
nation ;  and  having  confirmed  the  nomination 
during  the  regular  session,  the  appointment  was 
complete  from  the  time  of  such  confirmation. 
(United  States  vs,  Bradley,  lo  Pet.,  364.)  The 
Governor  had  no  discretionary  power  over  the 
appointment  after  confirmation,  nor  had  he 
power  to  withhold  the  commission ;  for  the  issu- 
ing of  the  commission  was  a  mere  ministerial 
act.  The  efficient  and  only  discretionary  act 
of  the  Governor  in  making  the  appointment  was 
in  making  the  nomination  ;  and  the  Senate  hav- 
ing no  other  power  over  the  nomination  than  to 
concur  or  non-concur  in  it,  the  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernor became  complete  and  effective  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  related  back 
to  the  time  of  the  nomination.  The  act  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  subsequent  ministerial  act  of 
the  Governor  in  issuing  the  commission,  both 
related  to  the  principal  act  of  the  Governor  in 
making  the  nomination  :  the  commission  being 
evidence  only  of  the  appointment.*' 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  the  same  as  that  of  this 
State,  ''  He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  appoint."  It 
has,  also,  the  further  clause ;  **A11  civil  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Sen- 
ate shall  be  nominated  to  the  Senate." 

In  Johnston  vs,  Wilson,  2  N.  H.,  205,(9 
Am.  Dec,  50,)  it  is  said  by  Woodbury,  J.: 
— *•  On  general  principles,  the  choice  of  a 
person  to  fill  an  office  constitutes  the  es- 
sence of  his  appointment.  After  the  choice, 
if  there  be  a  commission,  an  oath  of  ofRce, 
or  any  ceremony  of  inauguration,  these  are 
forms  only,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  acts  under 
the  appointment,  according  as  usage  and 
positive  statute  may  or  may  not  render  them 
indispensable." 

This  question  was  discussed  in  Marbury 
vs,  Madison,  i  Cranch,  138,  but  the  point 
expressly  decided  was  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which  requires 
the  President  to  commission  all  officers  of 
the  United  States,  the  appointment  to  an 
office  was  complete  when  the  commission 
was  signed  by  the  President,  although  with- 
held and  not  delivered  to  the  appointee. 
The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  does  not 
in  terms  require  the  issuing  of  a  commission 
except  in  special  cases,  and  certainly,  so  far 
as  elective  offices  are  concerned,  the  title  to 
the  office  does  not  in  any  degree  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  a  commission.  The 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  such 
by  virtue  of  a  provision  in  the  Constitution 
itself,  and  would  be  such  if  no  commission 
were  issued  to  him. 

Several  other  cases  have  been  cited  on 
behalf  of    respondent,   in  support  of  the 


position  that  the  appointment  is  complete 
when  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  but  we  do- 
not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail.  Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  language  of  Section  8,  Article 
IV.,  is  **  in  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nom- 
inations of  the  Governor,  the  vote  shall  be 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays  and  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal."  On  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  cases,  and  several  opin- 
ions of  Attorney-Generals  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  cited  on  behalf  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  show  that  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  complete  until  a  commission  is 
signed  by  the  appointing  power. 

The  Commonwealth,  however,  relies  prin- 
cipally upon  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth,  105 
Pa.,  481.  The  question  in  this  case  was 
whether  the  Governor  alone  had  power  to 
remove  the  Recorder  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  was  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  whom  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  to  appoint  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  > 
the  Constitution  providing:  ''That  ap- 
pointed officers,  other  than  judges  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  may  be  renioved  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  power  by  which  they  shall 
have  been  appointed.  On  behalf  of  Lane 
it  was  contended  that  the  appointment  was 
the  joint  act  of  the  Governor  and  the  Sen- 
ate, and  that,  therefore,  the  Governor  alone 
could  not  remove  him.  In  answer  to  this 
position,  and  as  tending  to  show  that  the 
power  of  appointment  was  in  the  Governor 
alone,  Mercur,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  said : 

"As  already  shown,  the  Constitution  declares 
in  Section  8  cited,  the  Governor  shall  nominate- 
and  he  shall  appoint.  Before  he  completes  the 
appointment  the  Senate  shall  consent  to  his.  ap- 
pointing the  person  whom  he  has  named.  It 
may  prevent  an  appointment  by  the  Governor^ 
but  it  cannot  appomt.  It  may  either  consent  or 
dissent.  That  is  the  extent  of  its  power.  There 
its  action  ends.  It  cannot  suggest  the  name  of 
another.  If  it  dissent,  the  Governor  cannot  ap- 
point the  person  named.  If  it  consent,  he  may 
or  may  not,  at  his  option,  make  the  appoint- 
ment. If  for  any  reason  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  appointment  change^ 
he  may  decline  to  make  it.  That  option  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Until  the 
Governor  executes  the  commission,  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  made.  Prior  to  that  time,  at  his  mere 
will,  he  may  supersede  all  action  had  in  the 
case:  Maybury  vs,  Madison,  i  Cranch.  137; 
Story's  Con.,  Sec.  1540." 

It  is  contended  by  the  counsel  for  re- 
spondent that  what  is  here  said  as  to  the 
option  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  after  the 
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nomination  has  been  confirmed  is  merely 
dictum.  It  is  true  that  was  not  the  precise 
point  decided,  for  it  might  well  be  said  that 
the  Governor  is  the  sole  appointing  power 
even  if  the  appointment  were  complete  as 
soon  as  confirmed,  especially  in  view  of  the 
additional  reason  given  in  the  next  para- 
graph of  the  opinion  from  other  language  in 
section  eight.  But  in  using  the  language 
quoted,  the  Chief  Justice  was  speaking  for 
the  Court,  and  making  what  is  there  said  to 
be  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  decision,  and 
therefore,  however  it  might  be  in  the  same 
•Court,  we  consider  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  leads  binding  on  us,  and,  therefore, 
adopt  it. 

It  is  averred  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
suggestion  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 
"  that  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to 
wit,  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1891, 
the  Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth, 
commissioned  Z  X.  Snyder  as  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  the  com- 
mission to  compute  from  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1 89 1,  and  to  continue  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  which  session 
has  not  yet  convened.  That  the  said  Z.  X. 
Snyder  accepted  his  said  commission  and 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  said  ofRce,  and  on 
the  3d  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1891,  demanded 
possession  of  the  said  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  in  and  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  from  said 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  who  refused  and  still  re- 
fuses to  deliver  the  same  to  him." 

This  is  admitted  in  Paragraph  12  of  the 
plea  of  respondent,  wherein  it  is  further 
averred,  "That  the  said  Robert  E.  Pattison, 
Governor  as  aforesaid,  had  previously  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  immediately 
preceding  said  last  mentioned  appointment, 
to  wit :  upon  the  27th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1 891,  nominated  the  said  Z.  X.  Snyder  to 
the  said  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to  be 
computed  from  the  ist  day  of  June,  A.  D. 
1891,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D. 
1891,  the  Senate,  then  in  session,  and  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  refused  to  advise 
or  consent  to  the  nomination  or  appoint- 
ment so  made,  and  the  said  nomination  was 
thereupon  rejected  by  the  Senate." 

The  matters  of  fact  alleged  by  this  plea 
are  admitted  by  the  demurrer,  and  the 
validity  of  the  appointment  of  Z.  X.  Snyder 


is  thus  put  in  issue,  and  respondent  con- 
tends, as  set  forth  in  Paragraph  13  of  his 
plea,  "  that  by  reason  of  the  said  nomination 
by  the  said  Governor,  and  the  rejection 
thereof  by  the  Senate,  the  Senate  having  re- 
fused to  advise  or  consent  to  said  nomina- 
tion, the  said  Z.  X.  Snyder  was  not  eligible 
to  appointment  as  such  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  nor  was  the  Governor 
legally  authorized  to  make  any  appoint- 
ment to  said  office,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  and  during  the  succeeding 
recess  thereof,  under  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  this  Commonwealth."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  learned  counsel  for  the  Common- 
wealth claim,  as  stated  in  their  brief,  that 
"  after  the  Senate  adjourns  the  Governor 
has  undoubted  right  to  commission  the  per- 
son rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  there  is  no 
intimation  anywhere  in  the  Constitution  re- 
stricting his  right  in  this  matter." 

The  only  case  cited  to  sustain  this  posi- 
tion is  Strobach's  case,  20  Fed.  Rep.,  379. 

The  facts  in  that  case  were  that  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  President,  as 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  suspended  a  United 
States  Marshal  named  Osbom  and  appointed 
one  Strobach  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
this  suspension  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate.  After  the  Senate 
met  he  nominated  Strobach  for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  office,  but  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  nomination.  Thereupon  it  was 
claimed  on  behalf  of  Osborn  that  this  rejec- 
tion annnlled  his  suspension  and  the  tem- 
porary appointment  of  Strobach,  and,  there- 
fore, that  he  (Osborn)  was  entitled  to  re- 
take possession  of  the  office.  But  the  Court 
held  that  the  nomination  and  rejection  of 
Strobach  by  the  Senate  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  Strobach's  temporary  appoint- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  he  was  entitled  to 
hold  the  office  until  the  end  of  the  current 
session  of  the  Senate.  The  Court  said: — 
**The  statute  authorizes  the  President  to 
suspend  and  make  a  temporary  appointment 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  and  he  has  done  so,  Mr.  Strobach 
being  that  appointee,  and  he  holds  the  office 
now  under  such  appointment.  The  Senate 
has  not  acted  upon  that  temporary  appoint- 
ment, nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Senate 
has  any  power  or  authority  under  existing 
law  to  act  directly  upon  such  temporary  ap- 
pointment or  designation." 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  this  case  is 
not  an  authority  for  the  position  which  it  is 
cited  to  sustain,  and  we  have  not  been  re- 
ferred to  any  case  which  decides  that  the 
Governor  has  power  to  appoint  one  wb.o  has 
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been  rejected  by  the  Senate  to  the  same 
ofiice  and  for  the  same  period  for  which  he 
was  nominated  and  rejected,  or  any  part  of 
-such  period,  and  in  the  absence  of  authority 
-we  think  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  this  to  be  done. 

It  has  been  argued,  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondent, that  the  Governor  has  no  power 
within  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  a  second  temporary  ap- 
pointment during  a  second  recess  of  the 
Senate  after  a  vacancy  has  occurred  which 
was  temporarily  filled  by  an  appointment 
made  when  the  vacancy  occurred  during  the 
first  recess. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  understood 
and  implied  in  the  *  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  subject,  contained  in  Article 
IV,  Section  8,  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  which  is  tem- 
porarily filled  by  appointment  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session,  a  permanent  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  during  such  session 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  but  whether,  when  this  has  not  been 
done,  another  temporary  appointment  can 
be  made  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the 
next  recess — in  this  case  for  two  years — is  a 
question  which,  as  we  understand,  is  not 
now  squarely  before  us,  and  which  we, 
therefore,  do  not  decide. 

It  is  further  contended,  on  behalf  of  re- 
spondent, that  it  is  a  general  principle  of 
the  common  law  that  an  officer  whose  term 
has  expired  may  hold  over  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  been  legally  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, and  that,  therefore,  if,  as  we  have  seen, 
no  successor  to  respondent  has  been  thus 
appointed  and  qualified,  he  still  rightly 
holds  the  office,  even  if  the  term  for  which 
he  was  appointed  expired  at  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  session  of  the  Senate  and  his 
nomination  and  confirmation  during  the 
session  conferred  no  additional  title. 

We  think  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  re- 
spondent, who  is  in  by  the  color  of  right, 
which  consists  in  a  valid  appointment,  and 
who  is  holding  over  after  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  is  an  officer  de  facto ^  whose  official 
acts,  from  consideration  of  public  policy, 
are  legal,  valid  and  binding  as  to  the  public 
and  third  persons  who  have  an  interest  in 
them,  and  that  they  cannot  be  questioned 
collaterally.  State  vs,  Carroll,  38  Conn., 
449  (o  Am.  Rep.,  409);  Hamlin  vs,  Cassa- 
fer,  15  Oreg.,  456  (3  Am.  St.  Rep.,  176), 
and  notes  to  these  cases. 

But  if  this  be  all  respondent  has  to  rely 
upon  in  the  present  case,  it  will  avail  him 


nothing.  This  is  a  proceeding  on  behalf 
of  the  Commonwealth  to  test  his  title  to  the 
office,  and,  in  order  to  retain  it,  he  must 
show  not  only  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the 
office  de facto y  but  also  that  he  has  a  title  to 
it  dejure,  which  he  cannot  do  unless  he  can 
show  that  he  is  in  during  a  term  for  which 
he  was  legally  appointed  and  qualified,  or, 
if  the  term  has  expired,  with  the  legal  right 
to  hold  until  his  successor  has  been  legally 
appointed  and  qualified,  and  we  understand 
his  learned  counsel  to  claim  that  he  was, 
when  these  proceedings  began,  and  is  now, 
thus  holding,  on  the  general  principle  of  the 
common  law  above  stated. 

In  State  vs.  Harrison,  113  Ind.,  234  (3 
Am.  St.  Rep.,  663),  it  is  said:— **  Whether 
or  not,  as  a  general  principle  of  the  common 
law,  officers  are  entitled  to  hold  over  beyond 
their  prescribed  terms  without  some  express 
provision,  is  not  settled  upon  authority,  al- 
though the  view  adopted  by  the  American 
Courts  seems  to  be  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  restrictive  provision  the  officer  is  en- 
titled to  hold  until  he  is  superseded  by  the 
election  of  another  person  in  his  place." 
Citing  a  number  of  cases,  to  most  of  which 
we  have  been  referred  by  respondent's 
counsel  in  their  brief. 

We  have  carefully  examined  these  authori- 
ties, but  have  been  unable  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  sustain  the  position 
for  which  they  were  cited  by  counsel.  As 
is  said  in  People  vs.  Bull,  46  N.  Y.,  57  (7 
Am.  Rep.,  308),  speaking  of  the  same  cases 
cited  in  People  vs.  Oulton,  28  Cal.,  44,  as 
authority  for  the  same  position,  "The  au- 
thorities cited  to  sustain  it  do  not  fully  bear 
it  out.  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether  they 
go  further  than  that  one  holding  an  office, 
the  incumbent  of  which  is,  by  its  tenure,  to 
be  annually  or  periodically  appointed  or 
elected,  and  with  no  restrictive  provision  as 
to  the  term,  may  hold  over  as  stated." 

This  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  case 
cited.  Thus  in  People  vs,  Runkle,  9  Johns, 
147,  the  point  decided  was  that  where  the 
charter  of  a  private  religious  corporation 
provided  that  the  annual  election  for  trus 
tees  should  be  held  at  least  six  days  before 
vacancies  should  happen,  an  election  held 
less  than  that  number  of  days  before  the 
happening  of  the  vacancies  was  valid ;  the 
Court  says :  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  contend 
in  this  case  that  the  trustees  held  over  after 
the  expiration  of  the  year.  Perhaps  the 
language  of  the  statute  is  too  peremptory, 
that  the  seats  of  one- third  are  to  be  *  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  every  year.*  But  the 
corporation  is  not  thereby  dissolved ;"  citing 
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Queen  vs.  Corporation  of  Durham,  lo  Mod. , 
146,  where  it  is  said:  "That  though  the 
town  clerk  be  annuatim  eligibilisy  he  remains 
the  town  clerk  after  the  year  and  until  an- 
other was  chosen ;  but  if  he  had  been  eligi- 
bills  pro  uno  anno  tantum^  his  office  would 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

All  that  was  decided  in  Trustees  vs.  Hills, 
6  Cowen,  23  (16  Am.  Dec,  429),  another 
case  cited  on  behalf  of  respondent,  was  that 
the  title  of  the  plaintiffs,  who  claimed  to  be 
trustees  of  a  religious  corporation,  but  who 
were  elected  after  the  regular  period,  could 
not  be  collaterally  questioned  by  defend- 
ants. Chandler  vs.  Bradish,  23  Vermt., 
116,  decides  only  that  there  being  no  statute 
to  the  contrary  and  such  having  been  the 
practice,  school  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  hold  over  till  others  are  elected  at 
another  annual  meeting,  whether  more  or 
less  than  a  year  from  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  McCall  vs.  Byram  Man fg.  Co.,  6 
Conn.  42S;  Cong.  Soc.  vs.  Sperry,  10 
Conn.  20,  and  State  vs,  Fagan,  42  Conn., 
32,  are  to  the  same  effect.  Chancellor 
Kent,  2  Conn.,  295,  says: 

*'  It  is  a  question  not  definitely  settled  whether 
officers  ot  the  corporation,  who  are  directed  to 
be  annually  elected,  continue  in  office  after  the 
year  and  until  others  are  dulv  elected,  in  cases 
where  the  time  of  election  under  the  charter  has 
elapsed  either  through  mistake,  accident  or 
misfortune,  and  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
charter  for  the  case.*'  He  adas  that  the  acts  of 
all  public  officers,  who  are  such  de  facto^  act- 
ing under  color  of  office  by  election  or  appoint- 
ment, "  are  held  valid  as  respects  the  rights  of 
third  persons  who  have  an  interest  in  them  and 
as  concerns  the  public  in  order  to  prevent  a 
failure  of  justice." 

Dillon,  in  i  Mun.  Corp.,  Sec.  158,  says: 

"  The  American  Courts  have  not  adopted  the 
strict  rule  of  the  English  corporations,  which 
disables  the  mayor  or  chief  officer  from  holding 
beyond  the  charter  or  election  day,  but  rather 
the  analogy  of  the  other  corporate  officers,  who 
hold  over  until  their  successors  are  elected,  un- 
less the  legislative  intent  to  the  contrary  be 
manifested." 

And  in  Section  159,  he  says: 

"  The  law  on  the  subject  has  been  thus  stated 
by  a  learned  American  judg^,  (Perkins,  J.,  in 
Tuly  vs.  State,  i  Ind.,  500,)  'Where,  in  the 
charter  or  organic  law  of  a  corporation,  there  is 
an  express  or  implied  restriction  upon  the  time 
of  holding  office,  as  that  the  officers  shall  be 
annually  elected  on  a  particular  day,  and  that 
they  shall  hold  from  one  charter  (election)  day 
till  the  next,  or  that  they  shall  be  elected  for  the 
vrar  ensuing  only,  in  such  case  they  cannot 
hold  over  beyond  the  next  election  day  or  the 
end  of  the  year.*  ** 

The  above  are  practically  all  the  cases 


cited  by  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  on 
this  branch  of  the  case,  and  our  examination 
of  them  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Chancellor  Walworth  in  Philips 
vs.  Wickham,  i  Paige,  594. 

"  There  are  undoubtedly  some  common  law 
officers  who  are  to  be  elected  or  appointed  peri- 
odically, who  from  the  necessity  of  the  case 
continue  to  exercise  their  functions  until  others 
are  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  their  places.  I 
am  not  aware  of^  any  general  principle  of  the 
common  law  which  authorizes  all  civil  or  cor- 
porate officers  to  hold  over  after  the  expiration 
of  the  time  for  which  they  were  elected  until 
their  places  are  supplied  by  others.** 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Krow  vs.  Smoot,. 
62  Md.,  172,  where,  by  the  Constitution,  it 
is  provided  that  the  commission  issue  on  the 
appointment  made  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate:  '' shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  or 
until  some  other  person  is  appointed  to  the 
office  whichever  shall  first  occur."  The 
Court  said : 

"  We  are  not  justified  in  totally  disregarding 
the  express  limitation  that  the  commission  to 
the  party  appointed  by  the  Governor  during  the 
recess  to  hll  the  vacancy  'shall  continue  in 
force  until  the  end  ^of  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  or  until  some  other  person  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office  whichever  shall  first 
occur.'  These  terms  are  imperative  and  they 
must  have  accorded  to  them  their  full  force  and 
effect.  And  as  by  this  limitation  the  appoint- 
ment and  commission  of  the  appellee  termi- 
nated with  the  end  of  the  last  Legislature,  it  fol- 
lows that  from  that  time  there  was  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  until  a  successor  was  appointed  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution  to  fill  such  va- 
cancy.** 

In  Badger  vs.  United  States,  93  U.  S. 
599,  Justice  Hunt  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  said : 

*'  By  the  common  law,  as  well  as  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of 
most  of  the  States,  when  the  term  of  office,  to 
which  one  is  elected  or  appointed  expires,  his 
power  to  perform  its  duties'  ceases.  This  is  the 
general  rule.  The  term  of  office  of  a  district 
attorney  of  the  United  States  is  fixed  by  statute 
at  four  years.  When  these  four  years  come 
around,  his  right  or  power  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  is  at  an  end  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  never  held  the  office.  Rev.  Stat,  Sec. 
769.  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeab  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  elected  for  a  term  of  fourteen 
years,  and  takes  his  seat  on  the  first  day  of 
January  following  his  election.  When  the  first 
day  of  the  fourteenth  January  is  reached,  he 
ceases  to  be  a  judicial  officer,  and  can  perform 
no  one  duty  pertaining  to  the  office.  Whether 
a  successor  has  been  elected,  or  whether  quali- 
fied does  not  enter  into  the  question.** 
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Section  769  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  cited 
ID  the  above  extract,  is  as  follows:  "  Dis- 
trict attorneys  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  their  commissions  shall 
•cease  and  expire  at  the  expiration  of  four 
years  from  their  respective  dates."  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  practically  the  same 
language  as  is  used  in  Sec.  8,  Art.  IV,  pro- 
irided  that  the  Governor  may  fill  vacancies 
**  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  next  session." 

We  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  hold  on  this 
review  of  the  cases  that  respondent  has  not 
■shown  a  valid  title  as  against  the  State  to  the 
office  in  question  now  held  by  him. 

This  case  was  heard  by  both  members  of 
the  Court,  and  they  concur  in  the  following 

Conclusions  of  Law. 

1.  The  provisions  of  Sec.  8,  Art.  IV,  of 
the  Constitution  would  not  have  authorized 
the  Governor  to  appoint  respondent  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  the  vacancy 
which  occurred  during  such  recess  for  a 
longer  period  than  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate. 

2.  No  title  to  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  was  vested  in  re- 
spondent by  his  nomination  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  the  Senate  January  6,  1891,  and  the 
oonfirmation  of  said  nomination  by  the  Sen« 
ate,  January  20,  1891,  no  further  action 
having  been  taken  thereon  by  the  Governor 
and  no  commission  having  issued, 

3.  The  only  appointment  by  which  a 
title  to  said  office  was  conferred  upon  re- 
spondent being  by  a  commission  which  by 
its  terms  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  and  such 
next  session  having  ended  respondent  has 
DO  legal  title  to  said  office. 

4.  Judgment  of  ouster,  in  favor  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  against  respondent,  is 
therefore  directed  to  be  entered  unless  ex- 
ceptions be  filed  within  the  time  limited  by 

law.  J.  W.  SiMONTON,  F.  /. 

Filed  July  t6,  1891. 

defendant's  exceptions. 

Common WEATH  of  Penn-  ^      In  the  Court  of  Com- 

SVLVANIA  I  mon  Pleas  of  Dauphin 

vs,  I  County,  Pa.     No.  2i8» 

D.  J.  Walx£R,  Jr.        J  September  Term,  1891. 

This  case  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Court  by  agreement  duly  filed,  without  a 
trial  by  jury,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  32d  April,  1874,  the  defendant  files  the 
following  exceptions  to  the  decision  of  the 
said  Court: 


I.  The  Court  erred  in  sustaining  the  ob* 
jection  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  ma- 
teriality and  relevancy  of  the  facts  set  forth 
in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the  plea  of  the 
respondent. 

3.  The  Court  erred  in  sustaining  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  offer 
of  proof  made  on  the  trial  by  the  defendant 
in  support  of  the  averment  contained  in  the 
eleventh  paragraph  of  the  defendant's  plea. 

3.  The  Court  erred  in  not  finding  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of 
the  defendant's  plea. 

4.  The  Court  erred  in  that  part  of  its  de- 
cision wherein,  in  referring  to  the  clause  of 
the  Section  8,  Article  IV,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  relates  to  the  filling  of  a 
vacancy  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  in 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Court  holds  as  follows,  to 
wit:  **  Be  that  as.it  may,  it  is  there,  and 
the  question  remains,  whether  it  can  be  ig- 
nored ?  But  we  cannot  give  any  force  to  it 
without  ignoring  the  provision  in  the  first 
clause  limiting  the  time  for  which  appoint- 
ments can  be  made  to  fill  vacancies  hap- 
pening during  the  recess  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session." 

5.  The  Court  erred  in  that  part  of  its  de- 
cision wherein  it  finds  as  follows,  to  wit : 
"  We  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  hold,  on  this 
review  of  the  cases,  that  respondent  has  not 
shown  a  valid  title  as  against  the  State  to 
the  office  in  question  now  held  by  him." 

6.  The  Court  erred  in  its  first  conclusion 
of  law  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit: — "The 
provisions  of  Section  8,  Article  IV.,  of  the 
Constitution  would  not  have  authorized  the 
Governor  to  appoint  respondent  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  to  the  vacancy  which 
occurred  during  such  recess  for  a  longer 
period  than  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate." 

7.  The  Court  erred  in  its  second  conclu- 
sion of  law  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit: — 
"No  title  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  was  vested  in  respondent 
by  his  nomination  by  the  Governor  to  the 
Senate,  January  6,  1891,  and  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  said  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
January  20,  1891,  no  further  action  having 
been  taken  thereon  by  the  Governor  and  no 
commission  having  been  issued." 

8.  The  Court  erred  in  its  third  conclu- 
sion of  law  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : — 
"The  only  appointment  by  which  a  title  to 
said  office  was  conferred  upon  resp)ondent 
being  by  a  commission  which  by  its  terms 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session 
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of  the  Senate,  and  such  next  session  having 
ended,  respondent  has  no  legal  title  of  said 
office." 

9.  The  Court  erred  in  its  fourth  conclu- 
sion of  law  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : — 
"Judgment  of  ouster,  in  favor  of  the  Com- 
monwealtH  and  against  the  respondent,  is 
therefore  directed  to  be  entered,  unless  ex- 
ceptions be  filed  within  the  time  limited  by 
law." 

10.  The  Court  erred  in  not  finding  that 
the  respondent  has  shown  a  valid  title  as 
against  the  State  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction. 

11.  The  Court  erred  in  not  directing 
judgment  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  re- 
spondent. 

12.  The  Court  erred  in  directing  judg- 
ment of  ouster  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

C.  W.  Stone, 

W.  S.  KiRKPATRICK, 

RoBT.  Snodgrass, 
Attorneys  for  the  Defendant. 
Filed  Aug.  5,  1891. 

EXCSPTIONS  OVERRULED. 

And  now,  Sept.  39,  1891,  the  within  ex 
ceptions  overruled  and  Judgment  of  ouster 
directed  to  be  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  opinion  heretofore  filed. 
By  the  Court, 

J.  W.  SiMONTON,  P.  J. 

APPEAL  OF  DEFENDANT  TO  SUPREME  COURT. 


Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, ex  rel.  W.   U. 
Hensel,  Attorney  General, 
vs, 
D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 


In  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  of  Dauphin 
>  County. 

No.  218,  Sept.  Term, 
1 89 1.    Quo  warranto. 


Appeal  by  the  said  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
from  a  judgment  of  ouster,  entered  by  the 
said  Court  on  September  29,  1891,  ousting 
him  from  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

ASSIGNMENTS  OF  ERROR. 

I.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  de- 
fendant's second  exception  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court,  which  was  as  follows: — 

"2.  The  Court  erred  in  sustaining  the 
objection  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
offer  of  proof  made  on  the  trial  by  the  de- 
fendant in  support  of  the  averment  con- 
tained in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of  the  de- 
fendant's plea."  which  offer  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1891, 
after  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment 


of  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  by  Governor  Beaver^ 
communicated  to  the  Senate,  January  6, 
1891,  and  after  the  Governor  (Pattison) 
had  been  advised  of  said  action,  the  said 
Waller  called  upon  the  Governor  at  the  ex- 
ecutive office,  and  in  an  interview  then  had 
the  Governor  said  to  Mr.  Waller,  referring 
to  his  nomination  and  confirmation,  <I  have 
no  interest  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction except  that  it  be  well  administered. 
You  see  the  commissions  here  upon  the  table. 
We  have  a  large  numbtr  to  issue,  and  know- 
ing that  your  present  commission  is  valid 
until  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  I  have 
deferred  the  consideration  of  yours,  being 
doubtful  whether  it  should  be  issued  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Higbee,  or  for  the 
full  period  of  four  years.*  '* 

Said  offer  was  objected  to  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  irrelevant  and  im- 
material, and  said  objection  was  sustained 
by  the  Court  and  the  offer  excluded. 
Whereupon  the  counsel  for  respondent  duly 
excepted  to  said  ruling  of  the  Court,  and  at 
their  request  this  bill  of  exception  is  sealed. 

II.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the  de- 
fendant's third  exception,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  3.  The  Court  erred  in  not  findin/^  the 
facts  set  forth  in  the  eleventh  paragraph  of 
defendant's  plea." 

III.  The  Court  erred  in  overuling  defend- 
ant's fourth  exception,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''  4.  The  Court  erred  in  that  part  of  its 
decision  wherein,  in  referring  to  the  clause 
of  the  eighth  Section,  Article  IV,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  relates  to  the  filling  of 
a  vacancy  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Court  holds  as  follows,  to 
wit : — "Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  there,  and 
the  question  remains  whether  it  can  be  ig- 
nored ?  But  we  cannot  give  any  force  to  it 
without  ignoring  the  provision  in  the  first 
clause  limiting  the  time  for  which  the  ap- 
pointments can  be  made  to  fill  vacancies 
happening  during  the  recess  to  the  end  of 
the  next  session." 

IV.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  de- 
fendant's fifth  exception,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"5.  The  Court  erred  in  that  portion  of 
its  decision  wherein  it  finds  as  follows: — 
We  feel  ourselves  obligated  to  hold  on  this 
review  of  the  cases  that  respondent  has  not 
shown  a  valid  title  as  against  the  State  to  the 
office  in  question  now  held  by  him." 

V.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the  de- 
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fendant's  sixth  exception,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  6.  The  Court  erred  in  its  first  conclu- 
sion of  law,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : — 
♦•'The  provisions  of  Section  8»:h,  Article  IV, 
of  the  Constitution  would  not  have  author- 
ized the  Governor  to  appoint  respondent 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  the  va- 
cancy which  occurred  during  such  recess, 
for  a  longer  period  than  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate.'' 

VI.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the 
defendant's  seventh  exception,  which  was 
as  follows : — 

"7.  The  Court  erred  in  its  second  con- 
clusion of  law,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 
— *'  No  title  to  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  vested  in  respond- 
ent by  his  nomination  by  the  Governor  to 
the  Senate,  January  6,  i89i,aDd  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  said  nomination  by  the  Senate, 
January  20, 1 891,  no  further  action  having 
been  taken  thereon  by  the  Governor  and  no 
commission  having  been  issued.'/ 

VII.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the 
defendant's  eighth  exception  which  was  as 
follows : — 

'<  8.  The  Court  erred  in  its  third  conclu- 
sion of  law,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : — 
'♦  The  only  appointment  by  which  a  title  to 
said  office  was  conferred  upon  respondent 
being  by  a  commission,  which  by  its  terms 
and  by  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  the  Senate,  and  such  next  session  having 
ended  respondent  has  no  legal  title  to  said 
office." 

VIII.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the 
defendant's  ninth  exception  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  9.  The  Court  erred  in  its  fourth  con- 
clusion of  law,  which  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 
— "Judgment  of  ouster  in  favor  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  against  the  respondent 
is  therefore  directed  to  be  entered,  unless 
exceptions  be  filed  within  the  time  limited 
by  law.'^ 

IX.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the  de- 
fendant's tenth  exception,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*'  10.  The  Court  erred  in  not  finding  that 
the  respondent  has  shown  a  valid  title  as 
against  the  State  to  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction." 

X.  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  de- 
fendant's eleventh  exception,  which  was  as 
follows: — 

**ii.  The  Court  erred  in  not  directing 
judgment  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  the  re- 
spondent." 


XL  The  Court  erred  in  overruling  the 
defendant's  twelfth  exception,  which  was  as 
follows: — 

"12.  The  Court  erred  in  directing  judg- 
ment of  ouster  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  the 
Commonwealth." 

C.  W.  Stone, 

W.  S.  KiRKPATRICK, 

RoBT.  Snodgrass, 

Attorneys  for  Appellant.. 

ARGUMENT  OF  APPELLANT. 
I. 

I.  The  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  during  his 
incumbency,  and  within  a  year  after  his  ap* 
pomtment  for  a  full  term  of  four  years  to 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, caused  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 
This  vacancy  occurred  during  a  recess  of 
the  Senate.  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  then 
Governor,  in  February,  1890,  following  the 
death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  appointed  Mr.  Waller, 
the  respondent,  to  the  said  office  and  issued 
to  him  a  commission.  Treating  a  commis^ 
sion  as  the  evidence  of  a  complete  appoint- 
ment, we  may  assume  that  all  the  steps  were 
taken  required  by  the  Constitution  to  mani- 
fest the  final  and  complete  purpose  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  Mr.  Waller  to  the  of- 
fice in  question. 

Sec.  8,  Art.  IV  of  the  Constitution  makes 
the  following  provision  in  the  case  of  va- 
cancies:— "He  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen,  in  offices  to 
which  he  may  appoint,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session ;. 
he  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,, 
in  the  office  of  Auditor  General,  State 
Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  or 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a 
judicial  office,  or  in  any  other  elective  office 
which  he  is  or  may  be  authorized  to  fill ;  if 
the  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  the  Governor  shall  nominate 
to  the  Senate,  before  their  final  adjournment, 
a  proper  person  to  fill  said  vacancy ;  but  in 
any  such  case  of  vacancy,  in  an  elective  of- 
fice, a  person  shall  be  chosen  to  said  office 
at  the  next  general  election,  unless  the  va- 
cancy shall  happen  within  three  calender 
months  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
in  which  case  the  election  for  said  office 
shall  be  held  at  the  second  succeeding  gen- 
eral election." 

By  this  provision  the  Governor  is  in- 
vested with  the  absolute  power  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy  happening  during  a  recess  of  the 
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Senate  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  general  language 
of  the  first  clause  of  that  portion  of  the 
section  quoted,  is  subject  to  the  exception 
contained  in  the  second  clause,  and  the  two 
together  must  be  read,  thac  he  may  appoint 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  to  vacancies 
by'  granting  commissions  which  expire  at 
the  end  of  their  next  session,  except  in  case 
of  certain  enumerated  officers  to  wit :  Audi- 
tor General,  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs,  and  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction^  judicial  offices,  etc.  If  a 
vacancy  should  happen  in  any  of  these  of- 
fices during  a  recess,  no  vote  of  the  Senate 
is  necessary,  and  no  limitation  is  placed 
upon  the  commission,  except  in  case  of  an 
elective  office,  in  which  case  provision  is 
made  according  as  the  vacancy  happens 
within  or  more  than  three  months  before 
the  next  general  election.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  not  being  an 
elective  office,  and  no  limitation  being 
placed  upon  his  commission,  the  power  is 
conferred,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  happening 
during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
for  the  full  vacancy^ 

The  Court  below,  in  determining  the 
meaning  of  these  constitutional  provisions, 
seems  to  regard  the  two  clauses  as  incom- 
patible in  so  far  as  the  second  clause  re- 
ferred to,  relates  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  an  appointive  office,  and 
assumes  that  by  giving  force  to  the  provision 
in  the  first  clause  limiting  the  time  for 
which  appointments  can  be  made  to  fill 
vacancies  happening  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  the  second  clause  must  yield 
and  be  disregarded. 

It  is  held  by  the  learned  Court  that  no 
force  can  be  given  to  it  without  ignoring 
the  first  clause,  and  the  result  is  that  al- 
though express  mention  is  made  of  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, no  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  language 
relating  to  that  office  because  it  is  coupled 
with  elective  offices,  to  which  appointments 
are  directed  to  be  made  in  a  manner  and 
for  a  period  of  time  different  from  that  pre- 
scribed for  appointment  under  the  first 
clause  which  is  couched  in  words  of  general 
signification  without  particularly  mention- 
ing the  office  in  question.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  Court  appears  to  be  able  to  give 
effect  to  both  clauses  is  by  suggesting  a  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  give  an  alternative  power  to 
the  Governor  to  make  an  appointment  under 
either  clause. 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  ought 


to  be  no  difficulty  in  so  construing  both 
clauses  that  full  effect  shall  be  given  to  all 
the  words  used.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  words  are  unnecessarily  used  and  that 
this  office  was  singled  out  and  put  by  itself 
with  others  specifically  named,  unless  be- 
ing also  an  appointive  office  it  was  intended 
to  take  it  out  of  the  operation  of  the  general 
words  in  the  preceding  clause  and  apply  to 
it  another  rule.  The  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  Court  below  involves  the  elimination 
of  these  words  as  unnecessary  and  meaning- 
less, although  deliberately  put  there  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

We  submit  that  the  Court  ought  rather  to 
prefer  that  reasonable  interpretation  which 
assumes  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  using 
the  discarded  words,  and  which  will  give 
full  force  and  meaning  to  the  words  con- 
sistently with  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
ceding clause  of  the  section  quoted.  Tak- 
ing the  second  clause  by  itself  it  clearly  and 
plainly  means  that  as  to  the  enumerated 
offices  a  vacancy  occurring  during  a  recess 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  filled  by  appointment, 
which  appointment  is  not  subject  to  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Clearly  this  is  so,  be- 
cause the  succeeding  part  of  the  section 
provides,  with  regard  to  the  elective  offices 
so  specifically  named,  that  the  tenure  under 
the  appointment  shall  be  until  said  office  is 
filled  at  an  election  occurring  more  than 
three  months  following  the  happening  of 
such  vacancy. 

The  provisions  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
''If  the  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  the  Governor  shall 
nominate  to  the  Senate  before  their  final 
adjournment  a  proper  person  to  fill  said 
vacancy  ;  but  in  any  such  case  of  vacancy 
in  an  elective  office  a  person  shall  be  chosen 
to  said  office  at  the  next  general  election, 
unless  the  vacancy  shall  happen  within 
three  calendar  months  immediately  preced- 
ing such  election  in  which  case  the  election 
for  said  office  shall  be  held  at  th^  second 
succeeding  general  election." 

This  surely  means  that  the  appointment 
in  such  cases  must  be  for  a  specified  period, 
ending  at  a  certain  time,  to  be  ascertained 
according  as  such  vacancy  may  happen 
within  or  more  than  three  months  before  a 
general  election.  If  the  vacancy  happens 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
must  give  its  assent  to  the  appointment  for 
that  period.  If  the  vacancy  happens  daring 
the  recess  of  the  Senate  the  period  for  which 
the  appointment  is  to  be  made  under  this 
language  is  for  the  vacancy,  since  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  such  a  case  for  a  confir- 
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mation  by  the  Senate  whose  action  is  re- 
quired only  when  a  vacancy  happens  during 
its  session.  The  plain  meaning,  it  seems  to 
us  is  that  an  appointment  during  the  recess 
has  no  reference  to  and  does  not  require 
any  action  by  the  Senate.  Such  has  been 
the  general  practice  since  the  adoption  of 
the  new  Constitution  in  cases  of  vacancies 
in  such  offices  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate, 
so  far  as  we  are  advised,  and  the  action  of 
the  Senate  has  not  been  regarded  as  neces- 
sary where  the  appointment  is  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  designated  offices  occurring  during 
such  recess. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
being  an  appointive  office  is  not  within  the 
terms  of  the  language  just  quoted  and  yet  it 
is  joined  with  these  enumerated  elective  of- 
fices. The  purpose  of  the  clause  in  which 
it  is  found  is  evidently  to  withdraw  the 
specified  office  from  the  operation  of  the 
general  provision,  limiting  commissions  in 
case  of  appointments  during  a  recess.  To 
give  all  the  words  effect,  we  must  so  under- 
stand it.  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended  to  limit  an  appointment  in  the 
case  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc* 
tion,  made  during  a  recess,  to  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  the  words  de 
signaling  this  office  would  have  been  left  out 
entirely,  for,  as  already  stated,  being  an  ap- 
pointive one,  it  would  then  have  been 
clearly  covered  by  the  general  terms  of  the 
preceding  clause. 

Now,  no  provision  having  been  made  by 
which  the  appointment  to  this  office  is 
limited  to  a  certain  date,  we  must  look  to 
the  clause  itself  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  general  clause  and 
put  by  itself  in  the  clause  in  which  it  is 
found.  In  the  absence  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  last  quoted  clause  of  the 
section  now  under  consideration,  it  is  clear 
that  appointments  to  all  of  the  offices  therein 
named,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate, 
would  be  for  the  entire  vacancy  and  not  for 
a  part  of  it.  A  special  provision  limiting 
the  time  having  been  made  as  to  ali  the 
offices  named,  excepting  that  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  it  leaves  that 
office  to  be  covered  by  the  clause  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  that  plainly  provides  that 
the  Governor  shall  have  the  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  happen  in  such 
office,  for  the  full  period  of  the  vacancy. 
Standing  alone,  this  clause  would  plainly 
require  this  interpretation,  and  if  so,  since 
no  provision  is  made  for  the  action  of  the 
Senate,  it  must  follow,  that  the  Governor, 
in  appointing  to  a  vacancy  happening  dur- 


ing the  recess,  must  make  such  appointment 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  for  the  balance  of  the  term 
of  the  former  incumbent.  This  is  the  only 
way  by  which  we  can  give  significance  to  the 
words  deliberately  used,  which  we  have  a 
right  to  presume  were  intended  to  express  a 
meaning  not  already  provided  for  in  the  in- 
strument. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  below  of  another  case  of  irre- 
concilable difference  with  reference  to  the 
appointment  to  a  vacancy  in  a  judicial  office^ 
it  seems  to  us,  has  no  force.  If  the  two  sec- 
tions referred  to  as  contradictory  are  ex- 
amined and  compared,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  can  be  reconciled  and  that  the  one  is 
consistent  with  the  purpose  expressed  in  the 
other,  so  that  the  two  can  be  read  together. 
There  is  besides  no  analogy  between  the 
instances  given  by  the  Court  and  the  section 
now  in  question,  and  even  if  there  was  an 
irreconcilable  difference  in  the  two  sections 
relative  to  judicial  appointments,  it  affords 
no  ground  for  inference  that  the  makers  of 
the  Constitution  a  second  time  made  two 
contradictory  provisions,  particularly  as  in 
the  present  case  these  two  provisions  are 
found  in  the  same  section,  one  immediately 
following  the  other. 

There  are,  however,  certain  well  estab- 
lished rules  of  construction  in  determining 
the  meaning  of  Statutes  and  Constitutions, 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  set  this  con- 
troversy entirely  at  rest. 

"A  construction  which  would  leave  without 
effect  any  part  of  the  language,  would  be  re- 
jected, unless  justified  on  similar  grounds.  And 
the  fact  that  a  similar  construction  would  make 
a  word  redundant  is  some  reason  for  its  rejec- 
tion ;  for,  it  beine  presumed,  wherever  such  a 
presumption  can  be  sustained,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture meant  precisely  what  it  said,  no  word  in  it 
is  to  be  treated  as  unmeaning,  if  a  construction 
can  be  legitimately  found  which  will  preserve  it 
and  make  it  effectual.  And  the  same  rule  for- 
bids the  rejection,  as  meaningless  or  superfluous, 
of  any  sentence  or  clause  of  a  statute.'* 

Endlich  on  Interp.  Stat.,  §  23,  p.  29. 
Citing  numerous  authorities. 

"As  an  auxiliary  rule,  the  maxim,  expressio 
unius,  etc..  as  above  defined,  becomes  a  most 
important  aid.  It  means  that  the  special  men- 
tion of  one  thing  indicates  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  recovered  by  a  general  provision 
which  would  otherwise  include  it.  The  cases 
given  are  instances  of  the  application  of  the  rule 
to  mere  words.  But  it  extends  beyond  that  and 
applies  to  clauses  as  well.  «  *  «  It  applies,  in- 
deed, wherever  an  act  contains  general  provis- 
ions and  also  special  ones  upon  a  subject,  which, 
standing  alone,  the  general  provisions  would 
include.  In  such  cases  the  special  provisions 
upon  that  particular  subject  indicate  an  inten- 
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tion  that  it  is  not  to  be  deemed  included  in  the 
general  provision,  and  the  latter  is  held  inappli- 
cable to  it.  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  is  controlled 
by  the  special  provisions.  Where,  therefore, 
there  is,  in  the  same  statute,  a  particular  enact- 
ment, and  also  a  general  one,  which  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense  would  include  what  is 
embraced  in  the  former,  the  particular  enact- 
ment must  be  operative,  and  the  general  enact- 
ment must  be  taken  to  affect  only  such  cases 
within  its  general  language  as  are  not  within  the 
provisions  of  the  particular  enactment." 

Endlich  Interp.  Stat.,  §  399,  p,  559,  etseq, 

**A  construction  which  raises  a  conflict  be- 
tween parts  of  a  Constitution  is  inadmissible, 
when,  by  any  reasonable  interpretation,  they 
may  be  made  to  harmonize ;  and  equally  inad- 
missible is  a  construction  which  would  nullify 
or  disregard  any  portion,  any  provision,  clause, 
or  word  in  the  instrument. 

Ibid.,  §Si5»P-  725- 

One  part  may  qualify  another  so  as  to  restrict 
its  operation,  or  apply  it  otherwise  than  the  nat- 
ural construction  would  require  if  it  stood  by  it- 
self;  but  one  part  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  defeat 
another,  if  by  any  reasonable  construction  the 
two  can  be  made  to  stand  together." 

Cooley  Cons.  Lira.,  71,  section  58. 

"  Whilst,  however,  it  may  in  general  be  laid 
down  that  the  intent  of  a  particular  provision  of 
a  constitution  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  whole 
of  it,  it  is  intimated  that  an  argument  from  the 
reading  of  other  clauses  as  lo  the  construction 
of  a  particular  one,  is  of  force  only  where  the 
meanmg  of  the  provision  is  dubious,  or,  at  least, 
that  such  an  argument  becomes  far  less  persua- 
sive where  the  meaning  of  the  provision  is  not 
doubtful.  In  the  latter  case,  indeed,  it  is  said 
that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  place  a  diflferent 
meaning  on  the  words  employed,  because  their 
literal  interpretation  may  happen  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  other  provisions  of  the  instrument 
concerning  other  subjects." 

Endlich  Interp.  Stat.,  §  515,  p.  726. 

"  It  has  been  held  that  the  rule  that  an  as- 
certained general  intent  will  control  a  particular 
one  must  yield,  where  the  latter  is  plainly  ex- 
pressed, in  which  case  effect  must  be  given  to 
it,  though  apparently  opposed  to  the  general  in- 
tent deduced  from  other  parts." 

Warren  vs.  Shuman,  5  Texas,  441,  cited 
in  Cooley  C.  L.,  7  i  note  3. 

"If,  in  one  section  a  power  is  specifically 
conferred,  or  a  duty  specially  enjoined,  which 
in  general  terms  is  prohibited  by  other  sections, 
the  power  or  duty  specially  conferred  or  en- 
joined constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule ;  the  direction  to  employ  the  power  or  dis- 
charge the  duty  in  the  particular  instance  is  as 
mandatory  as  the  general  prohibition." 

San  Francisco,  etc.,  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  (Cal.,)  13  Am.  and 
Eng.  Railway  cases,  248.  Cited  in  Endlich 
Stat.  Interp.  §  515,  note  82. 


These  citations  which  might  be  multiplied 
to  any  extent,  embody  familiar  principles 
and  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
discussion.  If  they  suggest  a  sound  rule  of 
interpretation,  we  must  give  some  effect  to 
the  words  in  the  second  clause  in  singling 
out  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  from  the  large  class  of  appoin- 
tive officers.  To  do  so  will  not  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  preceding  clause;  it  will  still 
leave  it  to  stand  as  applicable  to  all  appoin- 
tive officers  except  the  one  specially  put  by  it- 
self  and  made  subject  to  another  rule.  If 
then  we  are  to  give  the  words  of  the  latter 
clause  effect,  we  can  only  do  so  by  adopt- 
ing the  plain  meaning  of  the  clause,  which 
is  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  for  the 
full  vacancy  occuring  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  and  not  as  in  the  case  of  other 
appointive  offices  to  the  time  of  the  expira- 
tion of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate.  This 
leaves  the  whole  section  to  stand  and  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  most  familiar  rules 
of  constitutional  and  statutory  construction. 

2.  Is  the  appointment  in  such  case  for 
the  full  term  of  four  years,  or  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  term  for  which  Dr.  Higbee  was 
appointed  ? 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Constitution 
contemplates,  in  every  case,  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  full  term  of  four  years  whenever 
such  appointment  has  been  made.  Such 
has  been  the  practice  of  preceding  Gover- 
nors as  will  be  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  appointments. 

In  commonwealth  vs,  Slifer,  25  Penn. 
St.,  23,  in  the  case  of  the  act  creating  the 
office  of  Adjutant  General,  which  declared 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral should  be  for  the  term  of  three  years^  if 
he  shall  so  long  behave  himrelf  well,  &c.,  it 
was  held  that  where  the  former  appointee 
had  died  within  the  time  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  the  subsequent  appointment  in 
filling  the  offices  vacated  by  death  was  re- 
quired to  be  for  the  full  term  of  three  years. 
(See  in  this  connection  act  of  2d  April, 
1822,  Sec.  12,  P.  L.  p.  233). 

On  the  same  principle  of  construction  the 
constitutional  provisions  in  excepting  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  from 
all  the  other  officers  named,  makes  a  term 
of  four  years  obligatory,  and  requires  an  ap- 
pointment for  that  time.  Dunng  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate,  by  and  with  their  advice 
and  consent,  he  must  appoint  for  the  full 
term;  during  a  recess  he  should  appoint 
without  referring  it  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
either  case  the  obligation  is  imposed  to  ap- 
point for  the  four  years.     The  death  of  the 
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incumbent  produces  a  vacancy  in  the  office. 
The  Constitution,  fixing  that  a  definite  term 
for  such  appointment  shall  be  made,  requires 
such  appointment  to  be  made  for  the  spe- 
cific and  definite  period  of  four  years. 

3.  If,  however,  the  happening  of  a  va- 
cancy in  the  office  during  the  currency  of 
the  term  for  which  the  incumbent  was 
originally  appointed,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
covering  only  the  balance  of  the  unexpired 
time,  then  the  Governor,  during  the  recess, 
is  required  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  his  ap- 
pointment. 

There  is  absolutely  no  power  to  fill  for 
less  than  the  period  of  such  vacancy,  nor 
can  he  make  two  appointments  which  in 
succession  may  fill  such  vacancy,  the  Super- 
intendent being  irremovable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor  according  to  Sec.  4,  Art. 
VI  of  the  Constitution.  He  can  exercise 
the  power  of  appointment  to  a  vacancy  but 
once,  and  then  only  for  the  full  constitu- 
tional period. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  being 
that  the  Governor  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  in  the  office  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  no  limit 
being  placed  upon  the  appointment  as  to 
when  it  shall  expire,  the  language  naturally 
imports  that  the  appointment  shall  fill  the 
entire  vacancy  once  for  all,  otherwise,  in 
some  succeeding  part  of  the  article  it  would 
have  indicated  the  limitation  by  express 
language. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  section  provides 
for  the  filling  of  appointive  offices  until  the 
expiration  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 
In  the  succeeding  clause  one  appointive 
office  is  expressly  named  to  which  the  ap- 
pointment in  case  of  vacancy  is  made  to  fill 
the  vacancy  without  any  limitation  or  re- 
striction to  a  less  period  of  time  than  would 
be  covered  by  the  full  extent  of  the 
vacancy.  The  Governor  not  only  has  the 
power  to  completely  fill  the  vacancy,  but  it 
is  his  duty  to  do  so  and  make  the  appoint- 
ment for  the  entire  period  of  the  vacancy. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Governor  Beaver  in- 
tended to  exercise  his  full  constitutional 
duty  in  the  case,  and  to  appoint,  for  all 
the  time  that  he  had  power  to  appoint. 
This  is  evidenced,  not  only  by  the  fact  that 
he  made  the  appointment  and  issued  his 
commission  therefor,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  as  soon  as  the  Senate  was  assembled  he 
presented  the  name  of  Mr.  Waller  for  the 
fullest  period  possible,  to  date  from  the  time 
of  the  original  appointment,  to  wit :  March 
ist,  1890.     This  indicates  a  completed  pur- 


pose to  appoint  so  far  as  his  action  was  con- 
cerned for  the  entire  period  for  which  ap- 
pointment was  supposed  to  be  possible. 

4.  That  the  commission,  on  its  face,  pur- 
ports to  be  for  a  part  only  of  the  vacancy 
which  he  was  authorized  and  required  to 
fill  by  his  appointment,  does  not  prevent 
the  appointment  made  by  the  Governor  op- 
erating for  the  full  period  for  which  he  was 
required  to  make  the  appointment  in  filling 
the  vacancy. 

In  the  Commonwealth  vs.  Bowman,  supra^ 
Gen.  Keenan  had  been  appointed  Adjutant 
General  for  the  period  of  three  years.  After 
serving  a  portion  of  the  time,  he  resigned, 
and  Bowman  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  by  a  commission  which  purported, 
in  express  terms,  ''  to  fill  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  this  resignation."  It  was  held 
that  the  appointment  operated  to  appoint 
Bowman  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and 
that  as  the  act  of  Assembly  under  which  the 
appointment  was  made  fixed  the  terra  of 
three  years,  the  restrictive  words  in  the 
commission  could  not  defeat  the  legal  effect 
of  the  appointment  under  the  act,  which 
required  it  to  be  for  a  full  term,  if  made  at 
all. 

In  the  present  case,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  Governor,  under  our  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution, to  fill  the  vacancy  and  for  the  full 
period,  the  expression  in  the  commission 
limiting  the  appointment  to  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate  cannot  operate  to 
narrow  the  appointment  to  a  period  less 
than  that  required  by  the  Constitution,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  evident  from  all  the 
circumstances  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Governor  to  appoint  Mr.  Waller  for  the 
full  extent  permitted  by  the  Constitution. 

The  commission  of  an  officer  is  not  void 
because  it  does  not  state  the  term  for  which 
he  was  appointed ;  that  may  be  shown  by 
Parol,  State  vs,  Folkerson,  10  Mo,  681. 

Where  the  term  for  which  an  officer  is  to 
hold  is  fixed  by  law,  the  Governor  cannot 
enlarge  it  or  extend  its  powers  by  issuing  a 
commission  in  which  a  greater  term  is 
named. 

Meacham  on  Public  Officers,  §  395. 

5.  If  the  Governor  had  the  power  after 
the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment to  fill  the  entire  vacancy,  over- 
reaching the  session  of  the  Senate,  the  subse- 
quent nomination  to  the  Senate,  under  a 
mistaken  impression  that  he  could  only  ap- 
point until  the  end  of  the  session  of  the 
Senate,  during  a  recess,  could  not  operate  as 
a  revocation  or  recall  of  the  first  appointment. 
The  Governor  has  no  power  of  reconsidera- 
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tion  or  removal  after  his  appointment  is 
made.  The  second  appointment,  there- 
fore, is  non  operative  under  this  theory,  and 
only  has  effect  to  indicate  the  full  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  to  make  as  com- 
plete an  appointment  as  the  Constitution  and 
laws  permitted  him  to  make. 

Where  power  has  been  given  to  appoint 
to  an  office,  and  the  same  has  been  exercised, 
any  subsequent  appointment  to  the  same 
office  will  be  void  unless  the  prior  incum- 
bent has  been  removed,  or  the  office  has 
otherwise  been  vacant. 

Meacham  on  Public  Officers,  §113. 

"The  power  of  appointment  may  be  ab- 
solute or  conditional.  Where  it  is  absolute, 
the  choice  of  the  appointing  power,  if  it  falls 
upon  an  eligible  person,  is  conclusive." 

Meacham  on  Public  Officers,  §110.  See 
also  Thomas  vs,  Burrus,  23  Miss.  550  (57 
Am.  Dec.  154.) 

II. 

1.  If,  however,  it  should  be  held  that 
Governor  Beaver  had  not  the  power  to  ap- 
point for  a  period  longer  than  to  the  end  of 
the  session  of  the  Senate  next  ensuing,  Mr. 
Waller,  notwithstanding  the  limitations  thus 
contended  for,  was  entitled  to  hold  the  office 
beyond  that  point  until  his  successor  is  leg- 
ally appointed  and  qualified. 

The  commission  in  such  case  would  issue 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Senate.  Under  the  theory  that  the 
Constitution  only  authorizes  the  Governor 
to  grant  the  commission  until  the  expiration 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  his  ap- 
pointee would  be  irremovable  up  to  that  time, 
and  the  commission  could  not  be  recalled. 
Mr,  Waller's  appointment  in  this  view  would 
be  absolutely  fixed  up  to  that  point. 

There  is  a  general  principle,  however, 
which  would  allow  him  to  hold  over  beyond 
that  point  in  case  a  successor  was  not  duly 
appointed,  subject,  of  course,  to  have  his 
tenure  determined  at  any  time  after  the 
period  named  in  the  commission  by  a 
proper  appointment  regularly  made. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  constitutional 
language  inconsistent  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  an  officer  may  hold  over  until 
his  successor  is  qualified.  This  is  a  general 
principle  of  the  Common  Law  even  where 
there  is  an  appointment  for  a  definite  term, 
and  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  view  under 
the  American  authorities.  Angel  vs,  Ames 
on  Corporations,  Z^.  People  vs,  Stratton, 
28  Cal.,  382.  People  vs.  Oulton,  28  Cal., 
44.  People  vs,  Runkel,  9  Johns.,  147. 
Trustees  vs.  Hills,  6  Cowan,  23.     i  Dillon 


I  on  Municipal  Corporations,  219.  People 
vs.  Bull,  7  Am.  Rep.,  302. 

In  Vermont  it  is  held,  there  being  no 
statute  to  the  contrary,  and  such  having 
been  the  practice,  that  School  Officers 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  hold  over 
until  others  are  elected  at  another  annual 
meeting,  whether  more  or  less  than  a  year 
from  the  time  of  their  election.  Chandler 
vs,  Bradish,  23  Ver.,  416.  See  also  Over- 
seers vs.  Sears,  22  Pick.,  130. 

In  the  State  vs,  Harrison,  113  Ind.,  234 
(3  Am.  St.  Rep.,  663),  it  is  said  by  the 
Court  that  the  weight  of  authority  in  Amer- 
ican courts  is  in  favor  of  the  position  that 
unless  there  is  an  express  limitation  in  the 
law  of  the  tenure,  to  a  fixed  period  beyond 
which  it  cannot  extend^  the  incumbent  may 
hold  over  until  a  successor  is  qualified. 

In  Connecticut  an  officer  elected  for  the 
year  ensuing  is,  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
restrictive  provision,  entitled  to  hold  be* 
yond  the  year  and  until  he  is  superseded  br 
the  election  of  another  person  in  his  place. 
McCauU  vs,  Byram  Mfg.  Co.,  6  Conn., 
428;  Con.  Soc.  vs,  Sperry,  10  Conn.,  20; 
State  vs.  Fagan,  42  Conn.,  32. 

An  officer  elected  for  a  specified  term 
may  continue  to  exercise  the  duty  of  the 
office  after  its  expiration  where  the  statnte 
contains  no  restrictive  provisions.  Roney 
vs.  School  District,  i  Law  Times  (N.  S.)» 
72;  Brightly's  Dig.,  vol.  3,  p.  4455»  §  i^- 

The  ground  on  which  this  view  is  justified 
is,  that  it  is  important  to  the  public  interests 
and  a  matter  of  general  policy  that  an  ofilice 
of  this  character  especially  should  not  be 
without  an  incumbent  to  perform  its  duties. 
We  are  informed  that  this  has  been  the 
practice  with  regard  to  this  office,  and  per- 
haps others  of  a  similar  character,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  holding  over  where  ap- 
pointments have  been  made  for  a  full  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  four  years  had  en- 
tirely elapsed.  Notably  in  the  case  of 
James  P.  Wickersham,  who  was  commis- 
sioned Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  five  years,  from  May  5,  1876,  and  held 
over  without  any  other  commission  or  ap- 
pointment till  March  17, 1881 — ten  months 
and  twelve  days  after  the  expiration  of  his 
regular  term  of  five  years.  This  statement, 
of  course,  can  be  tested  by  a  reference  to 
the  official  records  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment, and  the  past  history  of  this  and  other 
State  officers  whose  terms  have  been  defined 
in  the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution,  in  au- 
thorizing vacancies  to  be  filled  by  granting 
commissions,  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
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next  session  of  the  Senate,  if  it  should  be 
held  that  this  clause  applies  to  the  present 
case,  was  evidently  to  provide  against  a 
possible  lapse  by  iailure  to  promptly  nomi- 
nate to  the  Senate  during  its  session.  So 
carefully  was  the'  aontingeucy  of  the  office 
being  unoccupied  through  delay  or  neglect 
to  nominate  guaided  against,  that  it  was 
provided  that  the  appointment  should  con- 
tinue absolutely  until  the  last  day  of  the 
Senate,  within  which  time  the  tenure  was 
assured.  The  very  fact  that  such  provision 
was  made  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
was  a  necessity  to  guard  against  the  office 
not  being  filled  by  some  person  to  adminis- 
ter its  very  important  duties.  There  is 
every  reason  why  this  office  especially  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  without  an  occu- 
pant. After  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate, 
if  no  appointment  has  been  made  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  the  occupant  holds 
over  until  his  successor  may  be  legally  ap- 
pointed and  qualified. 

2.  No  such  appointment  has  as  yet  been 
made.  Prof.  Snyder  was  nominated  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  nomination  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  regularly  taken  and  recorded.  This 
nomination  was  made  to  take  effect  from 
June  I,  1 89 1,  and  the  very  nomination  by 
Governor  Pattison,  by  its  terms,  implies 
that  Mr.  Waller  was  entitled  to  hold  over 
for  the  time  intervening  between  the  date 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  the 
29th  of  May,  and  the  date  from  which  the 
new  appointment  was  to  begin. 

Mr.  Snyder  having  been  nominated  and 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  the  Governor  cannot 
wait  until  the  Senate  has  adjourned,  and 
then,  having  sought  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  to  this  very  appointment,  and 
having  been  advised  that  the  Senate  would 
not  consent,  re  appoint  the  same  person  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  adjourned. 

In  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth,  103  Penn. 
St.,  485,  the  Supreme  Court  says: — **The 
Senate  may  prevent  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  but  cannot  appoint.  It  may 
either  consent  or  dissent;  that  is  the  extent 
of  its  power.  There  its  action  ends.  It  can- 
not suggest  the  name  of  another.  If  it  dis- 
senlf  ike  Governor  cannot  appoint  ike  person 
named, ^^ 

The  vacancy  occurred  during  a  recess  of 
the  Senate.  A  session  of  the  Senate  then 
ensues,  a  nomination  is  made  to  fill  that 
▼acancy.  Assuming  now  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Waller  was  but  a  temporary 
one,  the  person  named,  having  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  Senate  is  rejected.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  advised  of  the  view  of  the  Senate. 


He  certainly  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  to  re- appoint  the 
very  person  as  to  whose  appointment  the 
Senate  has  been  consulted,  and  has  indi- 
cated its  adverse  view. 

3.  No  appointment  having  been  made 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  which  fol- 
lows the  happening  of  the  vacancy,  none 
can  be  made  after  its  adjournment. 

The  Constitution  evidently  contemplates 
an  appointment  during  the  recess  in  which 
the  vacancy  happens.  If  this  is  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  full  vacancy,  that  ends  the  dis- 
cussion. If  it  is  merely  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate,  then  an  appointment 
for  the  full  period  of  the  vacancy  must  be 
made  during  that  session.  Whether  the 
vacancy  happen  during  a  recess  or  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate,  if  after  the  hap- 
pening  of  such  vacancy  the  Senate  has  ad- 
journed and  another  recess  follows,  there  is 
no  power  to  appoint  to  fill  such  vacancy. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  Attorney,  7 
American  Law  Reg.  (New  Series),  786,  this 
whole  subject  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  by  Judge 
Cadwallader,  and  in  a  very  able  opinion 
the  power  to  fill  such  vacancy  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  is  denied.  The 
effect  of  the  opimons  of  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  is  fully  considered, 
and  the  case  cited  is  conclusive  judicial  au- 
thority on  this  point. 

After  showing  therein  by  a  course  of  con- 
clusive reasoning  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion the  President  cannot,  during  a  recess 
of  the  Senate,  make  a  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a  vacancy  in  office  in  a  case  in 
which  the  Senate  has  been  in  session  either 
when  or  since  the  vacancy  first  occurred, 
the  learned  Judge  answers  the  objection 
that  the  question  is  no  longer  an  open  one, 
and  that  the  right  to  make  such  appoint- 
ment has  been  settled  by  authority  and 
practice. 

In  a  very  elaborate  review  of  the  history 
of  the  subject,  the  action  of  the  Senate  from 
time  to  time,  the  constant  recurrence  of 
doubts  and  the  opinions  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral on  the  subject,  he  sums  up  the  re- 
sult as  follows: — **To  recapitulate,  as  to 
the  present  question,  there  has  not  been  op- 
portunity for  judicial  contestation ;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power  in  question  has  not  been 
legislatively  recognized,  has  been  denied 
by  the  Senate,  has  been  practically  asserted 
by  the  President  only,  and  has  not  been  ex- 
ercised without  constantly  recurring  sug- 
gestions by  them  of  doubts  of  its  existence 
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under  the  Constitution;  opinions  of  Attor- 
neys General  have  been  its  only  support,  and 
in  these  opinions  other  jurists  of  eminence 
have  not  concurred."  After  declaring  that 
the  question  is  still  open  for  judicial  contes- 
tation, he  decides  it  adversely  to  the  right 
to  make  the  appointment. 

III. 

I.  Even  if  the  Governor,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Waller,  could  only  appoint  to 
the  expiration  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate,  the  subsequent  nomination  of  Mr. 
Waller,  January  6th,  1891,  and  its  con- 
firmation, January  20th,  1891,  constitute, 
in  the  light  of  the  facts,  a  full  and  complete 
appointment  for  the  full  term. 

The  case  of  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth,  103 
Penn.  St.,  481,  only  decides  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  power  to  remove  officers  appointed 
by  him,  although  the  appointment  was  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  That  case  has  no  application  to 
the  present  case,  because  the  Constitution 
expressly  declares  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  not  be  removed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  appointing, 
that  office  being  expressly  excepted. 

See  Art.  VI.,  Sec.  4,  Cons,  of  1874. 

The  appointment  of  Prof.  Snyder,  there- 
fore, could  not  operate  as  an  implied  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Waller,  for  the  latter  had 
already  been  appointed. 

So  far  as  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth  con- 
tains the  view  that  after  the  confirmation 
the  appointment  was  still  incomplete  and 
subject  to  withdrawal  or  recall,  it  is  only 
dictum^  and  not  essential  to  the  decision  of 
that  case. 

I'he  reasoning  in  the  case  is  largely  to  the 
point  that  the  Governor  is  the  sole  appoint- 
ing power,  even  if  the  appointments  were 
complete  as  soon  as  confirmed ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  opinion  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  language  of  Sec.  8  and 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution,  showing 
that  it  contemplates  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment as  residing  entirely  in  the  Governor; 
the  action  of  the  Senate  being  simply  con- 
firmatory. 

The  point  in  ihe  case  was  whether  the 
Senate  was  part  of  the  appointing  power  in 
the  sense  of  the  Constitution,  and  whether 
on  that  account  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
was  necessary  to  a  removal.  The  Court 
seems  to  have  solved  the  question  by  a 
reference  to  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  and  other  sections,  holding  that 
the  Constitution  in  speaking  of  the  appoint- 
ing power  recognizes  it  as  being  vested  in 


the  Governor  and  not  in  the  Senate,  and 
decides  that  the  Governor  without  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  can  remove. 

So  far  as  the  Court  holds  that  the  appoint- 
ment still  remains  open  after  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  it  was  not  a  necessary 
step  in  reaching  the  result  arrived  at  by  the 
Court,  and  what  was  thus  said  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  case  of  Marbury 
vs,  Madison,  i  Cranch  (U.  S.),  137,  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  differences 
between  the  Federal  Constitution  and  stat- 
utes and  the  Constitution  of  our  State,  and 
the  principles  which  would  distinguish  that 
case  from  one  arising  under  our  State  Con- 
stitution. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  the 
appointment  is  complete  when  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  difference  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Constitution  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  appli- 
cation of  the  case  of  Marbury  vs,  Madison, 
supray  to  the  present  question. 

In  the  United  States  Constitution  there  is 
an  express  provision  requiring  the  President 
''to  commission  all  ofi^cers  of  the  United 
States."  This  would  seem  to  imply  that 
such  a  commission  was  a  necessary  step  in 
the  case  of  every  appointment  made  by  him 
at  least. 

See  Sec.  3,  Art.  II.,  Con.  of  U.  S. 

Again  in  the  case  of  Marbury  vs.  Madi- 
son, the  Federal  Act,  under  which  the  ap- 
pointment there  in  question  were  made, 
required  a  commission.  Besides,  a  general 
Act  of  Congress  directs  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
to  make  out  and  record  and  affix  the  said 
seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  xronsent  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  the  President  alone,  provided 
that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be  affixed  to  any 
commission  before  the  same  shall  have  been 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Referring  to  the  Constitution  and  this 
Act,  the  Court  in  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  said, 
"These  are  clauses  of  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  United  States  which  affect  this  part 
of  the  case.  They  seem  to  contemplate 
three  distinct  operations: 

ist.  Nomination — This  is  the  sole  act  of 
the  President  and  is  completely  voluntary. 

2d.  Appointment — This  is  also  the  act  of 
the  President,  and  is  also  a  voluntary  act, 
though  it  can  be  performed  only  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

3.  The  Commission — To  grant  a  commis- 
sion to  a  person  appointed  might  perhaps 
be  deemed  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Constitn- 
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tion.  "He  shall,"  says  that  instniment, 
"conimission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  evident  from  this  language  that  the 
peculiar  course  of  that  decision  was  based 
upon  the  application  of  the  express  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  and  act  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  commissions. 

In  Section  8,  Art.  IV.  of  our  Constitution 
the  following  language  is  to  be  found : — 
**  Id  acting  on  executive  nominations,  the 
Senate  shall  sit  with  open  doors,  and  in  con  • 
Jtrming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  of  the 
Governor  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays  and  shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal." 

No  such  language  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Taking  together, 
therefore,  the  absence  of  any  express  direc 
tion  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  this 
Commonwealth  requiring  the  issuing  of  a 
commission  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  language  just  quoted, 
ID  which  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  spoken 
of  as  a  confirmation^  we  think  it  plain  that  a 
complete  appointment  is  made  upon  a 
nomination  and  confirmative  action  by  the 
Senate.  It  is  plain  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  intended  the  act  of  the  Senate 
to  be  a  confirmation,  which  it  would  not  be, 
if  after  their  action  the  matter  was  still  un- 
certain and  subject  to  further  consideration 
by  the  Governor.  Their  action  would  be 
simply  advisory  and  not  confirmatory,  if  the 
Governor  still  could  consider  and  make  or 
not  make  the  appointment  at  his  pleasure. 

In  Dyer  vs.  Bayne,  54  Md.,  87,  the  ques- 
tion was  when  an  appomtment  took  effect, 
and  the  Court  held  that  it  dated  from  the 
confirmation  and  related  back  to  the  time 
of  the  nomination.     The  Court  said  : — 

••The  Senate  is  under  no  restrictions  as  to 
time  within  which  it  should  act  upon  the  nomi- 
nation, and,  having  confirmed  the  nomination 
during:  the  regular  session,  the  appointment  was 
complete  from  the  time  of  such  confirmation  : 
United  States  vs,  Bradley,  10  Pet.,  364.  The 
Governor  had  no  discretionary  power  over  the 
appointment  after  confirm uion,  nor  had  he 
power  to  withhold  the  commission  ;  for  the  issu- 
ing of  the  commission  was  a  mere  ministerial 
act.  The  efficient  and  only  discretionary  act  of 
the  Governor  in  making  the  appointment  was  in 
making  the  nomination ;  and  the  Senate  having 
no  other  power  over  the  nomination  than  to  con- 
cur  or  non-concur  in  it,  the  act  of  the  Governor 
became  complete  andeffective  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate,  and  it  related  hack  to  the 
dme  of  the  nomination  The  act  of  the  Senate 
and  the  subsequent  ministerial  act  of  the  Gov- 
ernor in  issuing  the  commission,  both  related  to 
the  principal  act  of  the  Governor  in  making  the 
nomination,  the  commission  being  evidence  only 
of  the  appointment." 


The  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Maryland  is  the  same  as  that  of  this 
State,  "  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  appoint."  It 
has,  also,  the  further  clause,  **  All  civil  of- 
ficers appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Sen- 
ate shall  be  nominated  to  the  Senate." 

"On  general  principles  the  choice  of  a  per- 
son to  fill  an  office  constitutes  the  essence  of  his 
appointment.  Acceptance  by  the  appointee 
need  not  be  signified  in  express  terms;  it  is  of- 
ten implied  from  the  appointee*s  conduct.  It 
must  be  obvious,  also,  that  when  once  ac- 
cepted, no  vacancy  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
office  till  the  term  of  service  expire,  or  till  the 
death,  removal  or  resignation  of  the  person  so 
appointed." 

Note  to  Thomas  vs.  Burrus,  57  Am.  Dec, 

157- 

See  in  this  connection  Marbary  vs,  Mad- 
ison, I  Cranch  (U.  S.),  138. 

Craig  vs.  Norfolk,  i  Mod.,  122. 

"  After  the  choice,  if  there  be  a  commission, 
an  oath  of  office,  or  any  ceremony  of  inaugura- 
tion, these  are  forms  only,  which  rnay  or  may 
not  be  necessary  to  the  validity  of  any  acts  un- 
der the  appointment,  according  as  usage  or  pos- 
itive statute  mav  or  may  not  render  them  in- 
dispensable. But  in  no  case  can  the  office 
itself  be  considered  as  filled  till  an  acceptance 
of  the  appointment  by  the  person  chosen.  That 
acceptance,  however,  need  not  be  signified  in 
express  terms.  It  is  often  implied  from  previous 
conduct  as  well  as  a  subsequent  receipt  of  a 
commission,  taking  the  oath  of  office,  or  dis- 
charging some  of  its  duties. 

"  It  must  be  obvious,  also,  that  when  once 
accepted,  no  vacancy  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
office  until  the  term  of  service  expire,  or  till  the 
death,  removal,  or  resignation  of  the  person 
appointed." 

Woodbury,  J.,  in  Johnson  vs,  Wilson,  2 
N.  H.,  202,  (9  Am.  Dec,  50.) 

In  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  i  Cr.  137,  the 
law  required  that  the  appointee  should  be 
commissioned  by  the  President,  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The 
opinion  shows  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  acts  of  appointing  to  office  and 
commissioning  the  person  appointed.  **  It 
follows,"  says  the  Court,  '*from  the  exist- 
ence of  this  distinction,  that  if  an  appoint- 
ment was  to  be  evidenced  by  any  other 
public  act  than  the  commission,  the  per- 
formance of  such  public  act  would  create 
the  officer,  and  if  he  was  not  removable  at 
will  of  the  President,  would  either  give  him 
a  right  to  his  commission,  or  enable  him  to 
perform  his  duties  without  it." 

The  Court  then  go  on  to  discuss  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  commission  in  that  case  under 
the  laws,  the  commission  and  appointment 
being  inseparable,  although  even  there  the 
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commission  is  not  necessarily  the  appoint- 
ment, though  evidence  of  it.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  when  the  last  act  required  of 
the  President  was  performed,  to  wit :  the 
signing  of  the  commission. 

The  Court  further  says  that  the  signing  is 
the  last  act,  and  that  constitutes  a  decision 
of  the  fact  of  appointment,  &c.  See  opin- 
ion more  fully. 

Where  no  commission  or  certificate  was 
required,  but  an  appointment  by  a  muni- 
cipal council,  held  :  that  upon  a  ballot  taken 
and  announced,  the  appointment  was  com- 
plete, and  no  adverse  resolution  or  vote, 
even  at  same  meeting,  could  undo  the  ap- 
pointment. Slate  vs.  Barber,  53  Conn.,  76 
(55  Am.  Rep.,  65).  See  this  case  for  a  full 
and  able  discussion  of  this  principle. 

A  statute  authorizing  "  the  County  Judge 
of  Jefferson  County  Court  to  appoint  a  col- 
lector of  taxes,"  held  that  the  appointment 
might  be  by  parol,  and  need  not  be  evi- 
denced by  any  record  or  other  writing. 

Hoke  vs.  Field,  10  Bush.,  144  (19  Am. 
Rep.,  58): 

In  this  case  the  Court  decided  that  inas- 
much as  the  statute  did  not  prescribe  the 
manner  of  the  appointment,  nor  direct  any 
written  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  Judge 
to  be  furnished  to  the  person  appointed,  it  is 
only  necessary  in  such  case  for  the  person 
claiming  the  office,  that  the  officer  having 
the  power  to  appoint  has  exercised  the 
power  and  decided  in  his  favor.  This  de- 
cision need  only  be  evidenced  by  some 
open,  unequivocal  act. 

Citing  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  supra. 

In  Saunders  vs,  Owen,  12  Mod.,  200,  (2 
Salk.,  467,)  the  statute  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Clerk  of  the  Peace.  The 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  who  had  the  power  to 
nominate,  appointed  Philip  Owen,  and 
evidenced  that  fact  by  a  written  instrument. 
The  Court  doubted  the  validity  of  ftie 
grant,  whereupon  the  Earl  orally  announced 
the  appointment,  and  Owen  was  admitted. 
Afterwards  in  a  proceeding  to  oust  him  by 
a  person  claiming  a  subsequent  appointment, 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  parol  nomi- 
nation was  sufficient,  was  raised,  and  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  unanimously  held 
that  it  was. 

Commission  defined. 

Rapalge  &  Lawrence,  Law  Dictionary. 

"  It  is  the  instrument  or  certificate  of  an 
officer's  appointment." 

6  Pet.  (U.  S.),  352,  365. 

I  Cranch,  (U.  S.),  137,  159. 

Transmission  of  commission  is  not  essen- 
tial. 


U.  S.  vs.  Baron,  19  How.,  73. 

U.  S.  vs.  Stewart,  19  Id.,  79. 

2.  Under  our  view  of  the  Constitution  a 
commission  is  not  a  necessary  step  in  the 
appointment.  Any  overt  act,  manifesting 
the  purpose  of  the  Governor  to  make  the 
appointment,  even  if  some  further  declar- 
ation or  act  is  necessary  after  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  would  be  sufficient.  In  Mar- 
bury  vs,  Madison,  and  other  cases  following 
it,  a  commission  was  made  a  requirement  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  and  therefore 
that  was  regarded  as  the  only  evidence  of 
the  final  completion  of  the  appointment. 

Nor  was  a  commission  in  such  cases  re- 
quired to  be  delivered.  The  mere  signature 
was  the  overt  act. 

In  Commonwealth  vs.  Holloway,  44 
Penn.  St.,  216,  Chief  Justice  Lowrie  dis- 
criminates between  a  pardon  and  patents, 
or  commi9sions  relating  to  new  inventions, 
to  lands,  corporate  privileges,  and  to 
offices.  In  the  case  of  pardon,  a  delivery 
was  requisite.  In  the  other  cases  referred 
to,  this  was  simply  the  last  step,  and  minis- 
terial in  its  character.  He  said,  "  We  notice 
here  only  the  distinction  that  is  important 
for  this  case,  With  us,  those  that  relate  to 
new  inventions,  to  lands,  to  corporate  priv- 
ileges, and  to  offices,  are  usually  only  the 
last  step  in  the  process  by  which  certain 
rights  become  completely  vested  \  and 
when  all  the  preliminary  steps  are  regular 
and  complete,  this  last  step  becomes  a  mere 
ministerial  duty,  definitely  prescribed  by 
law,  and  the  claimant  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  it  shall  be  taken,  because  he  has 
performed  all  theconditions  upon  which  the 
law  has  made  his  title  to  it  depend. 
*  *  *  *  In  some  cases  the  matter  may 
be  treated  as  if  the  charter  had  been  actually 
delivered  J  though  the  fact  may  be  otherwise.** 

It  was  under  the  view  that  the  issuing  of 
the  Commission  was  a  mere  ministerial  act, 
that  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth,  ex  reL 
Reeder,  vs.  Pattison,  109  Pa.,  165,  pro- 
ceeded. Under  any  other  theory  a  man- 
damus against  the  Governor  could  not  have 
been  sustained. 

First  and  Second  Assignments  of  Error^ 

These  assignments  may  be  considered  to- 
gether and  perhaps  more  conveniently  dis- 
cussed at  this  point  in  the  light  of  the  fore> 
going  argument.  They  involve  the  mater- 
iality and  relevancy  of  certain  facts  alleged 
in  the  nth  Paragraph  of  the  plea,  and  the 
offer  of  proof  in  support  thereof. 

If  it  be  true,  as  already  contended,  that  a 
commission  is  not  the  act  of  appointment. 
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but  only  one  method  of  evidencing  the  final 
determination  of  the  appointing  power  to 
appoint,  any  other  act  or  declaration  mani- 
festing the  completed  purpose  of  the  Gover- 
nor to  make  such  appointment  would  be 
material.  Clearly  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  this  State  which 
makes  the  signing  and  issuing  of  a  commis- 
sion the  only  formal  method  of  completing 
an  appointment.  As  shown  by  authorities 
already  cited,  it  is  only  evidence  of  the  fact 
of  appointment.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
the  completed  purpose  to  appoint,  and  by 
any  overt  act  or  declaration  such  completed 
purpose  may  be  ascertained  and  communi- 
cated. 

The  declaration  of  the  Governor  in  the 
interview  offered  to  be  proved  clearly  indi- 
cates a  final  decision  or  choice  on  his  part 
According  to  the  offer  of  proof,  the  only 
reason  for  delay  in  the  issuing  of  the  com- 
mission, which  at  most  was  another  form  of 
declaring  the  same  fact,  was  the  pressure  of 
other  business  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
the  commission  should  purport  to  be  for  a 
full  term  of  four  years,  or  the  balance  of  the 
term  that  Dr.  Higbee  would  have  served 
had  he  lived.  If  it  be  true  that  a  commis- 
sion is  but  the  evidence  of  an  appointment 
determined  upon  and  made,  and  not  an  es- 
sential part  of  such  appointment,  and  the  is- 
suing thereof  a  mere  ministerial  act,  then 
any  evidence  that  an  appointment  was  act- 
ually decided  upon  would  be  relevant  and 
material.  It  was  in  that  view  that  the  aver- 
ment was  made  and  the  evidence  offered. 
C.  W.  Stone, 

W.  S.  KiRKPATRICK, 

RoBT.  Snodgrass, 
Attorneys  for  Appellant, 

argumsnt  of  the  appellee. 

The  Commonwealth  in  this  proceeding 
calls  upon  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  who  is  in  pos- 
session and  who  claims  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  show  his  title  to  it. 
The  pleadings  admit  that  he  came  into  this 
office  and  continues  to  use  and  exercise  it 
by  virtue  of  a  commission,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy : 

In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania, 

Executive  Department. 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  greet' 
ing: 

Know  ye,  that  reposing  especial  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  prudence,  integrity  and  abil- 
ity of  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  of  the  county  of  Colum- 


bia, and  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  said  Commonwealth  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  I  have  appointed,  and 
do  by  these  presents  commission  him  to  be  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  He  is,  therefore, 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  together  with 
all  the  rights,  powers  and  privileges  thereunto 
belonging,  or  by  law  in  anywise  appertaining,, 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate, 
if  he  shall  behave  himself  well.  This  appoint- 
ment to  compute  from  March  i,  A.  D.  1890. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  State,  at  the  city  of  Harrisburg.  this  four- 
teenth day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  and  of 
the  Commonwealth  the  one  hundred  and  four- 
teenth. 

By  the  Governor,  James  A.  Beaver. 

Charles  W.  Stone. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 

His  office  is  created  by  the  constitution, 
which  defines  its  term ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  in 
it  is  derived  from  the  Constitution  also^ 
which  expressly  says  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  by  a  commission  granted  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate. 
Thus  it  is  written  in  the  Constitution.  The 
Commonwealth  points  to  the  terms  of  this 
commission  to  prove  that  it  has  "expired." 
According  to  the  language  thereof,  Dr. 
Waller  was  commissioned  only  "until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate*'  after 
February  14,  1890,  and  the  respondent  ad* 
mits  that  that  session  ended  on  May  28, 
1891. 

In  reply  respondent  says: 

1.  Although  Governor  Janies  A.  Beaver 
issued  the  above  commission  only  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  he,, 
by  its  terms,  actually  commissioned  his  ap- 
pointee for  four  years,  to  end  March  i^ 
1894 ;  or  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his  pre- 
decessor, viz :  until  April  i,  1893;  or  that  if, 
in  fact,  the  appointment  was  not  so  made,, 
and  the  commission  not  so  written.  Gover- 
nor Beaver  had  the  power  to  make  such  ap- 
pointment, and  therefore  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  made. 

2.  If  Governor  Beaver  did  not  have  the 
power  to  make  an  appointment  for  a  full 
term,  or  for  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr. 
Waller's  predecessor,  or  if  he  did  not  ac- 
tually appoint  and  commission  Dr.  Waller 
for  a  longer  term  than  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate,  viz :  May  28, 
1891 — nevertheless,  no  qualified  successor 
to  Dr.  Waller  having  been  appointed,  he  had 
a  right  to  hold  the  office  until  such  succes- 
sor be  appointed  and  qualified. 

3.  Even   if  the  original   nomination   or 
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•commission  of  Governor  Beaver  was  not  a 
full  and  complete  appointment  for  a  full 
term,  the  subsequent  nomination  of  Dr. 
Waller,  and  its  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
January  20,  1891,  without  any  subsequent 
commission  by  Governor  Beaver  or  Gover- 
nor Pattison,  constitute  a  full  and  complete 
appointment  for  a  full  term  of  four  years. 
To  which  the  Commonwealth  answers  : 


The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  in  its 
fourth  article,  provides  for  the  office  of 
"Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  fol- 
lows: 

Section  i.  The  executive  department  of  this 
Commonwealth  shall  consist  of  a  Governor, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Attorney -General,  Auditor-General, 
'State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  8.  He  (the  Governor)  shall  nominate, 
and,  by  and  s^ith  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point a  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  an 
Attorney  General  during  pleasure,  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  four  years,  and 
such  other  officers  of  the  Commonwealth  as  he 
is  or  may  be  authorized  by  the  Constitution  or 
^y  law  to  appoint ;  he  shall  have  power  to  fill 
all  vacancies  that  may  happen  in  offices  to 
which  he  may  appoint,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
•expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session ;  he  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  hap- 
pen, during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  m  the 
office  of  Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  Sec- 
retary of  Internal  Affairs,  or  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  a  judicial  office,  or  in  any 
other  elective  office  which  he  is  or  may  be  au- 
thorized to  fill ;  if  the  vacancy  shall  happen 
<luring  the  session  of  the  Senate,  the  Governor 
shall  nominate  to  the  Senate,  before  their  final 
adjournment,  a  proper  person  to  fill  said  va- 
cancy ;  but  in  any  such  case  of  vacancy  in  an 
•elective  office,  a  person  shall  be  chosen  to  said 
office  at  the  next  general  election,  unless  th^ 
vacancy  shall  happen  within  three  calendar 
months  immediately  preceding  such  election, 
in  which  case  the  election  for  said  office  shall  be 
at  the  second  succeeding  general  election.  In 
acting  on  executive  nomination  the  Senate  shall 
sit  with  open  doors,  and,  in  confirming  or  re- 
jecting the  nominations  of  the  Governor,  the 
vote  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  shall 
1>e  entered  on  the  journal. 

Section  22.  The  present  great  seal  of  Penn- 
sylvania shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State.  All  com- 
missions shall  be  in  the  name  and  by  authority 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  be 
sealed  with  the  State  seal,  and  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

By  these  provisions  the  power  of  appoint- 
iment  to  this  office  is  vested  in  the  Gover- 
nor. Its  regular  term  is  defined  as  four 
[years.     Pro  vision  is  made  to  fill  any  vac- 


ancy which  may  happen  in  it  during  the  re^ 
cess  of  the  Senate  by  the  Governor  granting 
a  commission  which  shall  exfnre  at  the  end 
of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  The  full 
constitutional  term  of  one  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  by  death  is  clearly  de- 
fined. It  runs  only  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Senate. 

Dr.  Higbee  was  commissioned  for  four 
years,  to  compute  from  April  i,  1889.  A 
vacancy  in  the  office  was  caused  by  his 
death  December  13,  1889.  That  vacancy 
was  filled  by  Governor  Beaver  **  granting  a 
commission"  to  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  "to 
compute  from  March  i,  1890,"  and  to  ex- 
pire at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
Senate. 

This  was  in  strict  and  literal  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  The  obvious  inten- 
tion of  that  instrument  was  that,  in  the  ca«e 
of  all  offices  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of 
the  Governor,  he  should  have  power  to  fill 
vacancies  with  commissions,  lasting  until 
the  Senate  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
confirm  or  reject  the  persons  thus  commis- 
sioned. These  ad  interim  commissions  were 
not  to  be  in  the  nature  of  permanent  ap 
pointments.  The  Governor  has  the  consti- 
tutional power  to  do  just  what  Governor 
Beaver  did — fill  the  vacancy  by  a  commis- 
sion which  should  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
next  senatorial  session.  The  Executive  did 
nothing  else ;  he  claimed  no  right  to  do 
anything  else,  and  the  pretension  that  he 
could  do  anything  more  under  the  Constitu- 
tion was  never  contemplated  nor  asserted 
until  the  exigencies  of  this  case  arose. 

It  is  contended  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  respondent  that  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Senate,  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter 
clauses  of  section  8,  Article  IV  of  the  Con- 
stitution, wherein  it  is  declared  that  the 
Governor  "shall  have  power  to  fill  any 
vacancy  that  may  happen  during  the  recess 
of  the  Senate  in  the  office  of  Auditor  Gen- 
eral, State  Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  or  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in  a  judicial  office,  or  in  'any  other 
elective  office'  which  he  is  or  may  be  au- 
thorized to  fill,"  and  that  this  clause  over- 
rules, contradicts  and  makes  nugatory  the 
first  part  of  the  section,  in  which  it  is  asserted, 
so  clearly  and  unmistakably,  that  the  "com- 
missions''  to  fill  vacancies  happening  in  ap- 
pointive offices  shall  "expire"  at  the  end 
of  the  next  session. 

It  may  be  admitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  argument,  that  there  exists,  as  held  by 
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the  learned  trial  judge  in  the  court  below, 
**  a  discrepancy  between  the  two  clauses  of 
section  eight;"  but  all  the  analogies  sug- 
gest that  full  force  and  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  language  of  the  first  clause,  and  that 
the  second  clause  should  not  be  taken  liter- 
ally, so  far  as  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  concerned.  It  may  be, 
and  it  is  altogether  likely,  that,  in  preparing 
the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution,  after 
many  months  o^  labor  had  been  spent  in  de 
bating  it,  and  after  nearly  every  section  had 
been  the  subject  of  "resolves  and  re- 
resolves,'*  the  original  idea,  that  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  should  be 
an  elective  officer,  lingered  in  the  mind  of 
the  member  who  drew  Feet  ion  8,  and  that 
the  single  appointive  office  of  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  was  inadvertently 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  clause  which  clearly 
was  intended  to  relate  only  to  elective 
offices.  The  entire  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
is  that,  in  case  of  appointive  offices,  the  as- 
sent of  the  senatorial  body  should  be  secured 
to  the  executive  nomination  at  the  next 
senatorial  session ;  while  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tive offices  the  appointment  of  the  Gover- 
nor should  continue  only  until  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity  for  a  popular  election. 
The  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  In 
struction,  being  in  no  sense  and  under  no 
circumstances  an  elective  one,  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  it  should  be  enumer- 
ated in  this  clause ;  nor  could  it  happen,  as 
is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  other  officers 
named  in  this  second  clause,  that  a  person 
should  be  chosen  to  said  office  at  the  next 
general  election,  etc.  Under  all  circum- 
stances the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  executive 
appointment.  When  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion the  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  before  the  Crovemor  issues  his 
commission.  When  the  commission  is 
granted  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  it 
** expires"  at  the  end  of  the  next  senatorial 
session.  Its  life  is  limited  as  expressly  as  if 
the  constitution  directed  that  it  should  be 
granted  for  a  certain  number  of  months  or 
years. 

It  is  a  well-established  rule  that  a  public 
officer  appointed  or  chosen  for  a  specified 
term,  cannot  hold  over  or  beyond  that  term 
unless  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  that 
he  shall  hold  until  his  successor  be  duly 
<)ualified.  In  New  York  State  provision  is 
made  for  all  the  cases  in  which  persons  in 
office  can  hold  over  beyond  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  appointed  or  chosen. 

People  vs.  Tieman,  30  Barbour,  193. 

When  the  teim  of  office  to  which  one  is 


appointed  expires^  his  power  to  perform  its 
duties  ceases.  If  the  term  of  an  official  is 
fixed  at  a  certain  number  of  years,  when  the 
end  of  the  period  comes  around  his  right  or 
power  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office 
ceases  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  held 
the  office.  Whether  a  successor  has  been 
elected  or  whether  he  has  qualified  does  not 
enter  into  the  question. 

Badger  et  el.  vs.  U.  S.,  93  U.  S.  Reports 
(III  Otto).  60T 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
pressly defines  the  tenure  of  the  various 
offices  established  by  it : 

Article  IV,  Section  3.  The  Governor  shall 
hold  his  ofRce  during  four  years,  from  the  third 
Tuesday  of  January  next  ensuing  his  election, 
and  shall  not  be  eligible  to  the  office  for  the 
next  succeeding  term. 

Article  IV.  Section  4.  A  Lieutenant  Governor 
shall  be  chosen  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  for  the  same  term,  and  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  as  the  Governor ;  he  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Article  IV,  Section  3.  He  shall  nominate 
*  *  *  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  four  years  ;  »  ♦  *  he  shall  have  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  ^  *  ^  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session,  etc. 

Article  IV,  Section  21.  The  term  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Internal  Affairs  shall  be  four  years ;  of 
the  Auditor  General  three  years,  and  of  the 
State  Treasurer  two  years.  These  officers  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State, 
at  general  elections.  No  person  elected  to  the 
office  of  Auditor  General  or  State  Treasurer 
shall  be  capable  of  holding  the  same  office  for 
two  consecutive  terms. 

Article  V,  Section  15.  All  judges  required  to 
be  learned  in  the  law,  except  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  respective  districts  over  which 
they  are  to  preside,  and  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  if  they  shall  so  long 
behave  themselves  well ;  but  for  any  reasona- 
ble cause,  which  shall  not  be  sufficient  gp'ound 
for  impeachment,  the  Governor  may  remove 
any  of  them  on  the  address  of  two-thirdsof  each 
House  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Article  II,  Section  3  Senators  shall  be  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  Representatives 
for  the  term  of  two  years. 

Article  IV.  Sec.  2.  County  officers  shall  be 
elected  at  the  general  elections,  and  shall  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  of  three  years,  begin* 
ning  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  next  after 
their  election,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
duly  qualified;  all  vacancies  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  shall  be  filled  in  such  manner  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

In  no  case  has  it  ever  been  held  that  the 
term  is  longer  than  the  definite  period  fixed 
by  law.     Governor  Beaver  commissioned 
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Dr.  WalJcr  for  a  terra,  the  limks  of  which 
were  fixed  by  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate. 
His  commission  then  **  expired."  He  was 
officially  ''dead."  No  ingenious  miscon- 
struction of  the  eighth  section  can  breathe 
new  life  into  that  commission,  nor  infuse 
vitality  into  an  "expired"  term.  When 
there  is  a  legal  direction  that  the  term  shall 
"expire  "  at  a  given  period,  that  limitation 
cannot  be  stretched  or  modified.  The  term 
can  by  no  device  be  extended.  The  officer 
cannot  hold  beyond  it. 

The  strongest  word  that  could  have  been 
chosen  to  express  a  "restrictive  provision 
as  to  the  term  "  is  that  which  has  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution.  It  is  only 
where  there  is  no  such  restrictive  provision 
that  the  term  can  be  extended  beyond  the 
definite  limits  imposed  by  the  organic  law. 

People  vs.  Bull,  46  N.  Y.,  57 

In  the  State  of  Maryland,  Section  11  of 
Article  2  of  the  Constituticn  of  1867  pro- 
vides that : 

In  case  of  any- vacancy,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  in  any  ofRce  which  the  Governor  has 
power  to  fill,  he  shall  appoint  some  suitable 
person  to  said  office,  whose  commission  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  or  until  some  other  person  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  office,  whichever  shall  first 
occur. 

In  the  year  1882,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate,  the  Governor  appointed  S.  to  be  in- 
spector of  tobacco  at  warehouse  No.  2,  in 
the  City  of  Baltimore,  to  fill  a  then  existing 
vacancy.  He  was  appointed  to  fill  an  un- 
expired term  of  two  years,  which  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1882. 
The  nomination  of  S.  was  duly  sent  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Senate  on  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1884,  and  by  it  was  confirmed  on  the 
1 8th  of  the  same  month.  During  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  legislature  of  1884,  the 
then  Governor  nominated  to  the  Senate  K., 
to  be  inspector  of  tobacco  at  warehouse  No. 
a,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  full  constitutional 
term  of  two  years,  from  the  first  Monday  of 
March,  1884,  but  the  Senate  finally  ad- 
journed without  having  taken  any  action  on 
the  nomination.  After  the  adjournment  of 
the  legislature,  the  Governor  appointed  and 
commissioned  the  said  K.  to  be  inspector  of 
tobacco,  as  aforesaid.  K.  took  the  oath  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws,  and  gave  the  required  bond,  which 
was  duly  approved  and  recorded.  After 
thus  qualifying,  K.  demanded  the  office  of 
S.,  who  refused  to  surrender  it.  On  a 
petition  by  K.  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
S.  to  deliver  possession  of  the  office,  it  was 
held: 


First.  That  in  cases  of  appotntmeDts  to 
fill  vacancies  only,  under  Section  1 1,  the 
period,  as  fixed  by  the  constitution,  beyond 
which  the  commission  shall  not  run  or  con  - 
tinue  in  force,  is  the  end  of  the  legislature 
next  ensuing  the  appointment. 

Second.  That  as  by  constitutional  limita- 
tion, the  appointment  and  commission  of 
S.  terminated  with  the  end  of  the  legislatare 
of  1884,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office^ 
and  the  Governor  was  well  warranted  iQ 
making  the  appointment  of  K.  to  fill  such 
vacancy. 

Where  a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  in  any  office  which  the  Governor  has 
power  to  fill,  and  he  by  virtue  of  Section  1 1  of 
Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  appoints  a  person 
to  said  office,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature sends  the  name  of  the  appointee  to  the 
Senate,  who  confirms  the  nomination,  the  per- 
son thus  appointed  and  confirmed  does  not  b^ 
virtue  of  the  confirmation  of  such  appointment 
ac(}uire  a  right  to  hold  the  office  beyond  the 
penod  for  which  he  was  originally  appointed  and 
commissioned  as  authorized  by  the  Constitution^ 

"The  appellee,  Smoot,  was  appointed  to  the 
office  in  question  by  the  •  Governor,  in  1882, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  to  fill  a  then  ex- 
isting vacancy.  He  was  appointed  simply  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  of  two  years,  which  com- 
menced on  the  first  Monday  of  March,  1882; 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  (Art.  II., 
Sec.  11),  that  appointment  and  the  commission 
to  the  appointee  continued  in  force  '  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  or 
until  some  other  person  is  appointed  to  the 
same  office,  whichever  shall  first  occur.*  The 
language  plainly  designates  the  term  for  which 
the  appointment  was  made,  and  the  period  at 
which  the  right  of  the  appointee  to  hold  the  of- 
fice should  terminate.  *  *  *  In  cases  of  appoint- 
ment«  to  fill  vacancies  only,  under  Section  ii» 
the  Constitution  has  fixed  the  period  beyond 
which  the  commission  shall  not  run  or  continue 
in  force,  and  that  period  is  the  end  of  the  legis- 
lature next  ensuing  the  appointment/* 

"All  virtue  and  rorce  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore, tenninated  with  the  end  of  the  legislature ;: 
and  the  present  holding,  consequently,  by  the 
appellee,  is  without  commission,  *  *  *  a  state 
of  things  for  which  we  find  no  warrant  in  the 
Constitution." 

"  We  are  not  justified  in  totally  disregarding 
the  express  limitation  that  the  commission  to 
the  party  appointed  by  the  Governor  during  the 
recess  to  fill  the  vacancy '  shall  continue  in  force 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, or  until  some  other  person  is  appointed  to 
the  same  office,  whichever  shall  first  occur.* 
These  terms  are  imperative,  and  they  must  have 
accorded  to  them  their  full  force  and  effect. 
And  as  by  this  limitation  the  appointment  and 
commission  of  the  appellee  terminated  with  the 
end  of  the  last  legislature,  it  follows  that  frooi 
that  time  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  office  until 
a  successor  was  appointed  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  to  fill  such  vacancy.** 
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Kroh  vs.  Smoot,  62  Maryland,  172. 

The  vacancy  that  D.  J.  Walller,  Jr.,  was 
■appointed  to  fill  was  not  for  four  years;  it 
was  not  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Higbee; 
it  was  "  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  Senate."  It  was  not  until  the  successor 
should  be  appointed  and  qualified ;  it  was 
until  a  certain  event  happened.  Were  he 
to  hold  longer,  it  would  be  beyond  the 
vacancy  the  Governor  was  authoriztd  to  fill 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Higbee,  and 
a  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  Brooks  vs.  Commonwealth, 
36  Pa.  St.  Rep.,  page  167,  Justice  Mercur 
says; 

"In  July,  1875,  Downing  resigned  his  office. 
The  vacancy  thus  createa  should  have  been 
filled  by  an  election  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
The  fact  that  it  was  not  filled  until  the  election 
in  February  following  does  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion we  are  now  considering.  The  present  pur- 
pose is  not  to  decide  when  the  official  term  of 
the  person  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  began,  but 
when  it  ended. 

"  It  would  seem  the  words  of  the  Act  of  1874 
make  this  sufficiently  clear  by  declaring  the 
voters  shall  elect  a  person  '  for  the  unexpired 
term.'  It  certainly  was  not  intended  to  give  to 
the  locum  tenens,  or  substitute,  an  office  to  con- 
tinue beyond  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  one 
whose  place  and  unexpired  term  he  was  elected 
to  fill.  The  act  did  not  contemplate  any  disar- 
rangement of  the  three  classes,  nor  the  time 
when  the  term  of  each  should  expire. 

"Under  the  law  in  force  at  his  election, 
Downing's  term  expired  in  January,  1877.  The 
Constitudon  of  1874  forbade  its  extension  by 
legislative  enactment.  In  the  absence  of  lan- 
guage clearly  indicating  such  an  intent,  we  will 
not  assume  the  legislature  intended  to  extend 
the  term  of  the  person  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
beyond  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  expiration 
of  Downing*s  term.  To  extend  it  beyond 
would  be  more  than  to  fill  the  vacancy  which 
bis  resignation  created.*' 

In  Com.  vs.  King,  85  Pa.  St.,  iii,  Chief 
Justice  Agnew,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said:  "The  true  inquiry  is 
whether,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  state,  the  Governor,  in  filling  a  vacancy 
caused  by  death,  can  commission  a  sheriflf 
for  a  term  to  last  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  the  deceased  official."  Quot- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of 
Article  IV.,  he  adds: 

"  The  true  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
serve the  popular  right,  and  not  to  limit  or  de- 
stroy it.  Without  the  provision  for  election  the 
appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  would  run  to  the 
end  of  the  term  made  vacant  by  death  or  other 
cause,  but  with  it  the  right  of  the  people  to  elect 
their  officers  takes  effect  at  the  next,  or  at  the 
furthest,  at  the  second  succeeding  |;eneral  elec- 
tion.   For  example,  if  the  sheriff  die  in  the  first 


year  of  his  term,  and  three  months  before  the 
day  of  the  general  election,  his  successor  will 
be  chosen  in  the  same  year,  or  two  years  before 
the  time  fixed  for  the  election 'of  a  successor  in 
due  and  regular  course  of  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangement of  election  to  the  office.  If  the  in- 
cumbent die  within  three  months  of  the  elec- 
tion, then  an  election  will  take  place  one  >ear 
in  advance  of  the  regular  period.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  fourth  article,  and  no  conflict  can 
arise  between  it  and  the  second  section  of  the 
fourteenth  article.  The  true  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution  being  this,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  act  of  May  15.  1874.  cannot  change  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  extend  a  vacancy 
into  the  next  regular  term  of  office,  and  thereby 
defeat  the  popular  right  of  election  to  fill  the 
next  regular  term.  That  act,  therefore,  must 
have  the  same  interpretation,  and  the  right  of 
appointment  of  the  Governor  to  fill  a  vacancy 
extends  only  to  the  period  between  the  death  of 
the  incumbent  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
term  by  regular  succession  under  the  provisions 
of  the  second  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of 
the  new  Constitution." 

In  Com.  vs.  Evans,  102  Pa.  St.  397,  it  was 
said: 

"  There  is  a  mass  of  legislation  in  regard  to 
filling  vacancies  in  public  offices,  state,  county 
and  municipal,  and  it  all  points  in  the  direction 
of  filling  them  by  a  popular  vote  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  The  view  taken  by  the  court  be- 
low is  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  if  the  question  were  doubtful  this  would 
not  be  without  weight." 

The  right  of  the  people  to  fill  the  elective 
offices  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity 
is  not  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  consti- 
tution than  the  right  of  the  Senate : 

1.  To  confirm  or  reject  the  Governor's 
nominations  when  made  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate. 

2.  To  pass  upon  such  nominations  made 
during  a  recess  before  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate. 

And  it  has  always  been  held,  both  in  the 
federal  and  state  governments,  that  a  person 
thus  commissioned  ad  interim  who  failed  to 
receive  Senatorial  confirmation  wzs  functus 
officio  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Se- 
nate; and  if  he  was  to  exercise  the  rights 
and  powers  of  the  office  he  required  a  new 
commission. 

Such  a  construction  is  the  only  reason- 
able and  consistent  one  that  can  be  put 
upon  section  8.  It  reconciles  the  whole 
constitutional  system,  and  although  it  may 
leave  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion standing  "superfluous"  in  the  second 
clause — where  it  is  obviously  out  of  place 
among  the  "elective  offices — "  such  a  con- 
struction can  do  no  violence  to  the  sym- 
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metry  of  the  general  system,  while  any  other 
could  give  it  a  most  violent  wrench. 

The  suggestion  of  our  learned  opponents 
(page  44  of  respondent's  paper  book),  that 
the  wise  framers  of  the  constitution  intended 
that  a  vacancy  occuring  in  the  Superinten- 
dency  of  Public  Instruction  during  a  lecess 
of  the  Senate,  should  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment, *' which  appointment  is  not  subject  to 
any  action  by  the  Senate,"  may  be  ingen- 
ious, but  it  is  not  ingenuous.  It  is  a  des- 
perate shift. 

Certainly  the  distinguished  lawyer,  who, 
as  executive  of  the  commonwealth,  commis- 
sioned Dr.  Waller,  had  no  such  idea  at  the 
time,  or  he  would  not  have  limited  the  du- 
ration of  the  commission  by  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  written.  Surely  the  even  more 
distinguished  counsel  for  respondent,  who 
then,  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  at- 
tested that  commission,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted it  to  issue,  doomed  on  its  face  to 
"expire"  at  the  end  of  the  next  senatorial 
session,  had  he  been  of  the  opinion  chat  it 
was  to  last  four  years,  or  that  the  *•  appoint- 
ment" which  it  attested  was  "  not  subject  to 
any  action  by  the  Senate."  Nor  would  the 
most  distinguished  and  eminent  senior  coun- 
sel for  respondent,  then  the  learned  legal 
adviser  of  the  executive,  have  permitted  him 
to  send  to  the  Senate  for  its  "action"  a 
nomination  which  "clearly"  waited  upon 
no  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  tenure  of 
which  was  to  endure,  the  constitutional  re- 
striction notwithstanding. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Governor  Beaver 
commissioned  his  appointee  only  until  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  very  promptly 
sought  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  subject,  we  fail  to  see  that  "it  is 
quite  clear  that  Governor  Beaver  intended 
to  exercise  his  full  constitutional  duty  in  the 
case,  and  to  appoint,  for  all  the  time  that  he 
[it  is  now  claimed]  had  power  to  appoint." 
On  the  contrary  it  is  clear  that  Governor 
Beaver  then  took  precisely  our  view  of  the 
law,  and  felt  that  he  had  only  power  to 
grant  a  commission  which  should  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session.  That  is  all  he 
intended  to  do — all  the  Constitution  per- 
mitted him  to  do. 

Indeed,  if  the  construction  our  learned 
adversaries  put  upon  this  section  were  to 
prevail,  it  would  follow  that  the  Senate 
could  be  deprived  continually  of  the  exer- 
cise of  its  constitutional  right  to  be  advised 
of  and  to  consent  to,  or  dissent  from,  ex- 
ecutive nominations  for  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  The  incumbent  could 
resign  and  create  a  vacancy  during  a  recess 


of  the  Senate,  and  then  the  executive  com- 
mission his  successor  for  "a  period  of  four 
years,"  wholly  regardless  of  constitutional 
restrictions  that  such  a  commission  "shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session." 
No  other  sound  conclusion  of  law  can  fol- 
low from  the  premises  than  that  which  was 
expressed  by  the  learned  court  below,  its 
two  eminent  judges  concurring: 

"  The  only  appointment  by  which  a  title  to 
said  office  was  conferred  upon  respondent  being 
by  a  commission  which  by  its  terms  and  by  the 
provisions  o/  the  Constitution  was  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and 
such  next  session  having  ended,  respondent 
has  no  legal  title  to  said  office." 

II. 

There  is  still  less  ground  for  conten- 
tion over  the  second  proposition  to  which 
the  learned  counsel  for  respondent  are 
driven,  viz.:  That  although  Dr.  Waller's 
commission  and  term  "expired"  on  the 
28th  of  May,  "after  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate,  if  no  appointment  has  been  made 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate,  the  occu- 
pant holds  over  until  his  successor  may  be 
legally  appointed  and  qualified." 

The  concern  manifested  in  respondent's 
argument  for  the  damage  to  "public  in- 
terests" possibly  ensuing,  if  "an  office  of 
this  character  especially  should  be  without 
an  incumbent  to  perform  its  duties"  be- 
tween noon  May  28th  and  the  morning  of 
May  29th,  is  surely  not  serious,  in  view  of 
the  circumstance  which  appears  from  the 
unchallenged  findings  of  fact  in  the  case, 
that  although  Dr.  Higbee  died  December 
13,  1889,  it  was  not  until  February  14, 
1890,  that  Governor  Beaver  appointed  re- 
spondent his  successor.  Verily  "there  was 
a  necessity  to  guard  against  the  office  not 
being  filled  by  some  person  to  administer 
its  very  important  duties!" 

The  contention  that  Dr.  Waller  could 
continue  to  hold  the  office  after  hb  term 
and  commission  had  expired  because  the 
Governor  had  commissioned  Dr.  Snyder, 
whose  nomination  the  Senate  had  refused  to 
confirm,  and  that  therefore  the  "vacancy" 
was  to  be  filled  by  the  resurrection  of  an 
"expired"  functionary,  hardly  admits  of 
serious  discussion.  In  support  of  it  our 
brethren  on  the  other  side  clutch  at  the  dic- 
tum in  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth,  103  Penn. 
St.,  485:  "If  it  [the  Senate]  dissent, 
the  Governor  cannot  appoint  the  persoi^ 
named." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Snyder  was  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  not  because  he  was  an 
offensive  and  unfit  person,  but  because  the 
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majority  of  the  Senate  disputed  the  right  of 
the  executive  to  make  any  appointment  at 
the  time. 

But  the  court  did  not  intimate  in  Lane  vs. 
Com.  anything  more  than  it  said,  that  the 
Governor  could  not  ** appoint** — that  is, 
commission  permanently — ^a  nominee  re- 
jected by  the  Senate.  He  could  certainly 
send  to  the  Senate  the  same  name  again  and 
again.  He  could,  upon  an  intimation  that 
the  Senate  had,  for  any  reason,  changed  its 
opinion,  repeat  a  nomination,  and  if  the  Sen- 
ate would  confirm  and  the  Governor  then 
commission,  could  any  one  question  the  le- 
gality or  validity  of  the  appointment?  So, 
after  the  Senate  adjourns,  the  Governor  has 
undoubted  right  to  ''commission"  the  per- 
son rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  there  is  no  in- 
timation anywhere  in  the  Constitution  or  the 
decisions  restricting  his  right  in  this  matter. 

To  this  effect  is  the  reasoning  of  the 
opinion  in  re  Marshalship  for  the  Southern 
and  Middle  districts  of  Alabama,  Federal 
Reporter,  Vol.  20,  p.  379. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Senate,  in  December  last, 
nominated  Paul  Strobach  to  the  Senate  for  the 
marshalship  in  the  place  of  the  suspended  offi- 
cer, Osborn ;  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  pres- 
ent month  of  February,  1884,  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  nomination  of  Paul  Strobach  for  the 
office  to  which  the  President  had  nominated 
bim  to  the  Senate.  That  this  rejection  is  con- 
clusive against  Mr.  Strobach  for  the  office  of 
marshal,  under  what  may  be  called  a  perma- 
nent appointment,  meaning  by  that  a  nomina- 
tion by  the  President  and  confirmation  by  the 
Senate,  is  quite  clear,  because  the  statute  pro- 
vides (section  1768)  that  *'  if  the  Senate,  during 
such  session,  shall  refuse  to  advise  and  consent 
to  an  appointment  in  the  place  of  any  suspended 
officer,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  President 
shall  nominate  attoiher person,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  same  session  of  the  Senate  for 
the  office."  But  the  question  is,  what  effect  has 
this  rejection  of  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of 
Paul  Strobach  to  the  office  of  marshal,  at  and 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Senate,  upon 
what  may  be  called  his  temporary  appointment, 
or  his  designation  by  the  President  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  office  during  the  suspension  of 
Marshal  Osborn  ?  The  President's  power  to 
suspend  is  not  questioned,  and  his  power  to 
make  what  is  called  a  temporary  appointment 
is  not  questioned.  The  first  clause  in  section 
1768  of  the  Revised  Statutes  provides : 

•' During  any  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  suspend 
any  civil  officer,  appointed  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  *  *  *  until  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
designate  some  suitable  person  *  *  to  perform 
the  duties  of  such  suspended  officer  in  the  mean- 
time." 


The  statute  then  authorizes  the  President  to- 
suspend  and  make  a  temporary  appointment 
until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Senate^ 
and  he  has  done  so,  Mr.  Strobach  being  that  ap- 
pointee, and  he  holds  the  ofBce  now  under  such 
appointment.  The  Senate  has  not  acted  upon 
that  temporary  appointment,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  the  Senate  has  any  power  or  authority,  un- 
der existing  law,  to  act  directly  upon  such  tem- 
porary appointment  or  designation. 

In  the  present  case  the  Senate  has  never 
acted  upon  the  commission  of  Dr.  Snyder 
for  a  temporary  nomination  to  the  office. 
He  holds  and  claims  to  hold  only  a  com- 
mission lasting  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Senate — and,  it  may  be  added, 
it  will  never  be  seriously  contended  in  his- 
behalf  that  a  comm'ssion  thus  limited  by 
its  terms  and  by  the  Constitution  was  in- 
tended to  be  for  four  years. 

"Rightly  understood, this  section  (sec.  3,  Art.. 
IV.)  confers  no  part  of  the  appointing  power 
upon  the  Senate,  nor  does  ic  constitute  any 
ground  for  implication  in  favor  of  senatorial* 
participation  in  making  removals  from  office. 
The  appointing  power  is,  in  its  nature,  execu- 
tive, and  is  properly  vested  in  the  Governor,, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faith* 
fully  executed.  To  the  proper  performance  of 
this  duty  charged  upon  the  Governor  by  the 
Constitution,  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  hold 
an  appointing  power  as  to  non- elective  offices,, 
except  local  or  subordinate  ones,  and  that  he 
shall  fill  vacancies  in  all  such,  and  in  important 
elective  offices,  until  they  can  be  regularly  filled 
by  election  or  appointment.  *  *  *  ♦ 

"  The  Governor's  power  of  appointment  is 
fixed  and  unalterable  by  statute  as  to  the  offices 
of  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Attorney 
General,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  as  to  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  various 
offices  as  described  in  the  section,  but  otherwise 
his  power  of  appointment  must  rest  upon  statu- 
tory law.  It  may  be  bestowed  or  taken  away 
by  laws,  but  it  cannot  be  vested  in  him  by  law,, 
upon  conditions  or  with  limitations  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  the  power,  or  with  any  of  the- 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  relating  to  public 
offices." 

Buckalew  on  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, p.  IIO-I. 

The  filling  of  vacancies  occurring  during 
a  recess  is  not  by  nomination  or  appoint- 
ment, neither  is  it  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  but  is  simply  by  "granting 
a  commission."  The  duration  of  the  term 
is  confined  to  the  language  and  meaning  of 
the  commission  itself.  The  contention  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  this  case  is  sustained 
by  the  opinion  of  Attorney  General  James 
Speed  in  case  of  Tenure  of  Navy  Agents,  in 
Opinions  of  Attorneys  General,  vol.  2,  p. 
286: 

"  Every  man  holding  a  public  office  under  the 
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law,  holds  it  according  to  the  law,  and  not  other- 
wise. When  the  time  limited  by  law  as  the  of- 
ficial term  of  the  appointee,  whether  he  be  an 
administrative  or  any  other  kind  of  officer,  ex- 
pires, his  official  existence  is  determined,  and 
unless  a  new  appointment  is  made,  either  of  the 
former  incumbent  or  of  another  person,  the 
•office  becomes  vacant. 

"  There  is  no  need,  however,  that  I  should 
•elaborate  in  any  argument  on  this  point  in  (ques- 
tion. The  supreme  court  has  expressly  decided 
that  under  the  the  act  of  1820,  collectors  can  only 
be  appointed  for  four  years,  and  that  at  the  end 
•of  his  term  the  office  becomes  vacant,  and  must 
be  filled  by  a  new  appointment.  (United  States 
-vs,  Eckford*s  Executors,  i  Howard,  258).  The 
•office  of  navy  agent,  under  the  statute  of  1820, 
stands,  of  course,  precisely  on  the  same  footing. 
1  regard  it,  therefore,  an  adjudicated  point,  that 
•on  the  expiration  of  the  commission  of  a  navy 
agent,  either  the  incumbent  must  be  re-ap- 
pointed or  another  must  be  appointed  to  the 
•office,  or  otherwise  it  becomes  vacant." 

In  the  case  of  Secretary  of  New  Mexico, 
in  Opinions  of  Attorneys  Generals,  vol.  12, 
p.  130,  Mr.  Stanberry  said: 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Amy  is  not '  legally 
competent*  to  discharge  the  duties  of  secretary 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  or  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Governor  in  the  absence  of  the 
Governor.  His  office  of  secretary  was  limited 
in  duration  to  a  term  of  four  years.  It  appears 
•by  the  statement  of  facts  submitted  to  me  that 
his  term  of  office  commenced  in  February,  1863, 
-so  that  it  terminated  in  February,  1867.  There 
is  not.  as  to  the  secretary,  a  provision  of  law,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Governor,  that  he  should  hold 
over  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  a  suc- 
cessor shall  be  appointed  and  qualified.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  provision  as  to  the  secretary, 
the  office  becomes  vacant." 

Story  on  the  Constitution,  fourth  edition, 
vol.  2,  page  365  : 

Section  1555.  The  next  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution is :  "  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the 
reces<«  of  the  Senate,  by  gianting  commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  ses- 
sion." 

Section  1557.  The  propriety  of  this  grant  is 
^o  obvious  that  it  can  require  no  elucidation. 
There  was  but  one  of  two  courses  to  be  adopted ; 
either  that  the  Senate  should  be  perpetually  in 
session  in  order  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  officers :  or  that  the  President  should  be  au- 
thorized to  make  temporary  appointments  dur- 
ing the  recess  which  should  expire  when  the 
Senate  should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  act 
4>n  the  subject y  The  former  course  would  have 
been  at  once  burdensome  to  the  Senate  and 
expensive  to  the  public.  The  latter  combines 
convenience,  promptitude  of  action  and  general 
security. 

Section  1558.  The  appointments  so  made,  by 
the  very  language  of  the  Constitution,  expire  at 
the  next  session  of  the  Senate,  and  the  commis- 
sions given  by  him  have  the  same  duration. 


When  the  Senate  is  assembled,  if  the  Presideat 
nominates  the  same  officer  to  the  office,  this  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  nomination  to 
office,  and,  if  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  ap- 
pointment is  a  new  appointment,  and  not  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  old  appointment.  So 
that,  if  a  bond  of  fidelity  in  office  has  been 
given  under  the  first  appointment  and  commis- 
sion, it  does  not  apply  to  any  acts  done  under 
the  new  appointment  and  commission. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  like  proceed- 
ings, the  respondent  must  stand  or  fall  on 
the  strength  of  his  own  title.  Dr.  Snyder 
is  no  party  to  the  action.  His  title  is  not 
in  question.  It  is  the  office  that  is  usurped* 
and  the  usurper  must  show  his  title  or  quit 
it. 

If,  then.  Dr.  Waller's  term  had  expired* 
and  a  successor  was  appointed  duly  quali- 
fied, upon  what  principle  can  he  refuse  to 
surrender  an  office  to  which  he  has  no  title? 

The  discussion  of  the  District  Attorney 
Case,  7  American  Law  Register,  New 
Series,  784  (on  page  57  of  respondent's 
paper  book),  has  no  relevancy  whatever. 
That  applies  only  to  conditions  under  which 
the  vacancy  occurs  when  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  But  in  this  case  such  were  not  the 
conditions.  The  Senate  adjourned  and  Dr. 
Waller's  commission  expired  simultaneously. 
Eo  instante  there  was  a  vacancy.  It  was 
filled  by  Dr.  Snyder's  appointment  the  next 
day. 

III. 

Finally,  it  is  contended  that  even  if  Gov- 
ernor  Beaver's  first  commission  has  expired, 
his  appointee  gets  a  new  one  and  a  title 
clear  from  his  second  appointment,  and 
subsequent  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 
And  this  in  the  face  of  the  two  leading  au- 
thorities, state  and  federal,  directly  to  the 
contrary :  Lane  vs.  Comth.,  103  Penna. 
St.,  481 ;  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  i  Cranch, 

137. 

If  anything  has  been  settled  by  those 
cases  and  is  universally  recognized,  it  is 
that  for  a  complete  investment  of  official 
authority  for  a  full  term,  three  successive 
steps  are  necessary:  i.  Nomination — to 
the  Senate  by  the  executive ;  a  Confirma- 
tion— by  the  Senate,  which,  being  a(}vised 
with,  consents  to  the  appointment ;  3.  Ap- 
pointment— the  final  act  of  the  executive, 
who  issues  a  commission  to  attest  it. 

*'As  already  shown,  the  Constitution  declares 
in  section  eight  cited,  the  governor  shall  notni- 
nate  and  he  shall  appoint.  Before  he  completes 
the  appointment  the  Senate  shall  consent  to  his 
appointing  the  person  whom  he  has  named.  It 
may  prevent  the  appointment  by  the  Governor^ 
but  it  cannot  appoint.    It  may  either  consent  or 
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dissent.  That  is  the  extent  of  its  power.  There 
its  action  ends.  It  cannot  suggest  the  name  of 
another.  If  it  dissent,  the  Governor  cannot  ap- 
point the  person  named.  If  it  consent,  he  may 
or  may  not,  at  hi;;  option,  make  the  appoint- 
ment. If  for  any  reason  his  views  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  appointment  change, 
he  may  decline  to  make  it.  That  option  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  Senate.  Until  the 
Governor  executes  the  commission,  the  appoint- 
ment is  not  made.  Prior  to  that  time,  at  his 
mere  will,  he  may  supersede  all  action  had  in 
the  case:  Marbury  z/v.  Madison,  i  Cranch, 
137;  Story's  Con.,  section  1540." 

Lane  vs.  Com.,  103  Pa.  St.,  481. 

"The  check  upon  the  appointing  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Senators  does  not  render 
the  Senate  primarily  responsible  for  appoint- 
ments :  that  responsibility  rests  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor, for  the  power  to  select  an  appointee  is 
exclusively  his,  and  the  ultimate  appointment, 
made  and  evinced  by  the  issuing  of  a  commis- 
sion, is,  also,  his  act  alone.  The  Senate  can- 
not propose  any  one  for  selection  to  an  office 
by  the  Governor,  nor  even  constrain  the  Gov- 
ernor to  appoint  a  person  he  may  have  named 
io  them  for  their  advice  and  consent,  and  to 
'Whose  appointment  they  have  consented;  in 
short,  they  have  power  to  prevent  appointments 
which  they  may  consider  objectionable,  but 
have  not  power  to  cause  any  appointment  what- 
ever to  be  made.'' 

Buckalew  on  the  Constitution,  page  no. 

"The  constitution  provides  not  only  that  the 
officer  shall  be  elected,  but  that  he  shall  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Governor.  This  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  election  alone  does  not  constitute 
him  an  officer  in  a  constitutional  sense.  For 
there  may  be  cases  where  the  Governor  would 
be  bound  by  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  to  with- 
hold the  commission  from  a  person  duly  elected 
by  the  qualified  electors ;  as,  for  example,  in 
case  of  insanity  developed  since  the  election,  or 
the  conviction  of  some  high  crime  or  misde- 
meanor." 

Commonwealth  vs.  Hanley,  9  Pa.,  St., 

518. 

In  the  case  of  U.  S  vs.  Kirkpatrick,  9 
Wheaton,  733,  considering  the  effect  and 
tenure  of  a  commission  issued  by  the  presi- 
dent to  ''continue  until  the  end  of  the  next 
session  of  the' Senate  and  no  longer" — that 
is  to  then  "expire" — Justice  Story,  deliver- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Court,  said : 

"  Although  the  Court  below  decided  that,  in 
point  of  law,  both  commissions  constituted  but 
one  continuing  appointment,  the  second  com- 
mission operating  only  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
first,  yet,  as  the  verdict  was  found  for  the  de- 
fendants on  another  ground,  and  no  exception 
was  taken  by  them,  it  is  not  matter  of  error 
which  can  be  assigned  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion. But  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  same 
question  must  arise  upon  any  subsequent  rrial, 
'if  there  should  be  a  reversal  of  the  Judgment, 
and  will  form  a  most  important,  and,  perhaps, 


decisive  ground  of  argument;  and  as  all  the 
parties  are  desirous  of  our  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  it  has  been  fully  argued,  from  its  bearing 
on  other  points  in  the  cause,  and  might  have 
been  material  if  our  decision  on  the  first  point 
had  been  different,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  our  opinion,  that  the  decision  of  the 
court  below  was  founded  on  mistake. 

"  The  act  under  which  this  appointment  was 
made,  authorizes  the  President,  in  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  appointments  by  granting 
commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
their  next  session.  The  first  commission  is,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  in  conformity  to  this 
provision  of  the  act,  and  is,  by  express  terms, 
limited  to  continue  to  the  '  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  and  no  longer.'  It  follows, 
therefore,  both  by  the  enactment  of  law  and  the 
form  of  the  grant,  that  the  first  commission 
must  have  expired  of  itself,  at  that  period ;  and 
as  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  ended  in 
April,  1 8 14,  that  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
it  could  reach.  The  bond  in  question  was 
given  with  express  reference  to  this  commission ; 
and  its  obligatory  force  was,  consequently,  con- 
fined to  acts  done  while  that  commission  had  a 
legal  continuance,  and  could  not  go  beyond  it. 
And  here  would  have  been  the  natural  termi- 
nation of  the  liability.  But,  in  the  meantime, 
a  new  appointment  was  made  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and, 
as  soon  as  that  was  accepted  by  the  collector, 
it  was  a  virtual  superseding  and  surrender  of 
the  former  commission.  The  two  commissions 
cannot  be  considered  as  one  continuing  ap- 
pointment, without  manifest  repugnancy.  The 
commissions  are  not  only  different  in  date,  and 
given  under  different  authorities  and  sureties, 
but  they  are  of  different  natures.  The  first  is 
limited  in  its  duration  to  a  specified  period ;  the 
second  is  unlimited  in  its  duration,  and  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  President." 

U.  S.  vs.  Kirkpatrick,  9  Wheaton,  p.  733. 

"  These  are  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution 
and  law  of  the  United  States,  which  affect  this 
part  of  the  case.  They  seem  to  contemplate 
three  distinct  operations:  First,  The  nomina- 
tion ;  this  is  the  sole  act  of  the  President,  and  is 
completely  voluntary.  Second,  The  appoint- 
ment ;  this  is  also  the  act  of  the  President,  and 
is  also  a  voluntary  act,  though  it  can  only  be 
performed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Third,  The  commission ;  to 
grant  a  commission  to  a  person  appointed, 
might,  perhaps,  be  deemed  a  duty  enjomed  by 
the  Constitution.  '  He  shall,*  says  that  instru- 
ment, 'commission  all  officers  of  the  United 
States.'    *    *    * 

•'  This  is  an  appointment  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  is  evidenced  by  no  act  but  the 
commission  itself.  In  such  a  case,  therefore, 
the  commission  and  the  appointment  seem  in- 
separable ;  it  being  almost  impossible  to  show 
an  appointment,  otherwise  than  by  providing 
the  existence  of  a  commission  ;  still  the  com- 
mission is  not  necessarily  the  appointment, 
though  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 
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"  But  at  what  stage  does  it  amount  to  this  con- 
clusive evidence  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
seems  an  obvious  one.  The  appointment  be- 
ing the  sole  act  of  the  President,  must  be  com- 
pletely evidenced,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has 
done  everything  to  be  performed  by  him. 
Should  the  commission,  instead  of  bein^r  evi- 
dence of  an  appointment,  even  be  considered 
as  constituting  the  appointment  itself;  still,  it 
would  be  made,  when  the  last  act  to  be  done  by 
the  President  was  performed,  or  at  farthest, 
when  the  commission  was  complete. 

"  The  last  act  to  be  done  by  the  President  is 
the  signature  of  the  commission;  he  has  then 
acted  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  his  own  nomination.  The  time  for  deliber- 
ation has  then  passed;  he  has  decided.  His 
judgment,  on  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  concurring  with  his  nomination,  has 
been  made,  and  the  officer  has  been  appointed. 
This  appointment  is  evidenced  by  an  open,  un- 
equivocal act ;  and  being  the  last  act  required 
from  the  person  making  it,  necessarily  excludes 
the  idea  of  its  being,  so  far  as  respects  the  ap- 
pointment, an  inchoate  and  incomplete  trans- 
action. 

'*  Some  point  of  time  must  be  taken,  when 
the  power  of  the  executive  over  an  officer,  not 
removable  at  his  will,  must  cease.  That  point 
of  time  must  be.  when  the  constitutional  power 
of  appointment  has  been  exercised.  And  this 
power  has  been  exercised,  when  the  last  act, 
required  from  the  person  possessing  the  power 
has  been  performed ;  this  last  act  is  the  signa- 
ture of  the  commission.  This  idea  seems  to 
have  prevailed  with  the  legislature,  when  the 
act  passed  converting  the  department  of  foreign 
affisiirs  into  the  department  of  state.  By  that 
act  it  is  enacted,  that  the  secretary  of  state 
shall  keep  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  '  and 
shall  make  out  and  record,  and  shall  affix  the 
said  seal  to  all  civil  commissions  to  officers  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;*  '  provided  that  the  said  seal  shall  not  be 
affixed  to  any  commission,  before  the  same 
shall  have  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  nor  to  any  other  instrument  or 
act,  without  the  special  warrant  of  the  President 
thereof.' 

"  The  signature  is  a  warrant  for  affixing  the 
great  seal  to  the  commission ;  and  the  great 
seal  is  only  to  be  affixed  to  an  instrument  which 
is  complete.  It  attests,  by  an  act  supposed  to 
be  of  public  notoriety,  the  verity  of  the  Presiden- 
tial signature.  It  is  never  to  be  affixed,  until 
the  commission  is  signed,  because  the  signature, 
which  gives  force  and  effect  to  the  commission, 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  appointment  is 
made." 

Marbury  vs,  Madison,  i  Cranch.,  157. 

"  The  appointment  of  an  officer,  by  and  with 
the  advcie  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  does  not 
of  itself  confer  the  office;  as  the  President  may 
withhold  the  commission,  or  the  delivery  of  the 
commission  to  the  officer. 

"  Where  the  officer  belongs  to  a  class  remov- 
able at  any  time  by  the  President,  the  commis- 
ion,  though  made  out,  may  be  arrested  in  the 
office,  and  the  right  to  the  office  does  not  vest.'* 


Case  of  Franklin  G.  Adams,  Opinions  of 
Attorneys  General,  vol.  12,  p.  304. 

" '  When  a  person  has  been  nominated  to  an 
office  by  the  President,  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  his  commission  has  been  signed  by 
the  President,  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
affixed  thereto,  his  appointment  to  that  office  is 
complete.'  Congress  may  provide,  as  it  has 
done  in  this  case,  that  certain  acts  shall  be  done 
by  the  appointee  before  he  shall  enter  on  the 
possession  of  the  office  under  his  appointment. 
These  acts  then  become  conditions  precedent 
to  the  complete  investiture  of  the  office;  but 
they  are  to  be  performed  by  the  appjointee.  not 
by  the  executive ;  all  that  the  executive  can  do 
to  invest  the  person  with  the  office  has  been 
completed  when  the  commission  has  been 
signed  and  sealed ;  and  when  the  person  has 
performed  the  required  conditions,  his  title 
to  enter  on  the  possession  of  the  office  is  also 
complete." 

United  States  vs,  Le  Baron,  19  Howard's 
Reports,  78. 

"  Even  after  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  withhold  a 
commission  from  the  applicant;  until  a  com- 
mission, to  signify  that  the  purpose  of  the  Prea- 
dnent  has  not  been  changed,  the  appointment  is 
not  fully  consummated.' 

Case  of  Lieutenant  Coxe.  Opinions  of 
the  Attorney  General,  vol.  4,  page  217. 

In  PascalPs  Annonated  Constitution,  un- 
der the  head  of  President's  Powers,  2d  Ed.» 
page  175,  is  the  following  collection  of  au- 
thorities : 

**  He  shall  nominate."  The  word  as  here 
used  means  to  recommend  in  writing,  to  the 
Senate,  the  name  of  an  appointee  for  confirma- 
tion. It  is  in  this  form  the  "  advice  of  the  Sen- 
ate "  is  asked.  This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  is  voluntary.  Marbury  vs,  Madison> 
I  Cr.  137;  I  Peters'  Cond.,  270;  Story's  Const, 
sec.  1548. 

But  the  practice  when  the  Senate  is  not  in 
session  (and*  I  think  sometimes  when  it  is),  is 
that  the  President  fills  vacancies  and  the  ap- 
pointee qualifies  and  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  such  cases  the  nomination  is  not 
confined  to  the  provisional  appointee,  but  the 
President  may  and  often  does  appoint  another. 
See  Stanberry  on  Appointments  to  office,  14, 

19- 

This  power  to  fill  vacancies  is  in  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  assent  of  the  Senate  whilst  that 
body  is  in  session,  and  in  the  President  alone 
when  the  Senate  is  not  in  session.  There  is  no 
reason  upon  which  the  power  to  fill  a  vacancy 
can  be  limited  by  the  state  of  things  when  it 
first  occurred.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  in- 
quiry is  as  to  the  state  of  things  when  it  is 
filled. 

All  admit  that  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy 
existing  during  the  session,  whether  it  first  oc- 
curred in  the  recess  or  after  the  session  began, 
the  power  to  fill  requires  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  President  and  Senate.    It  seems  a  neces- 
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sary  corollary  to  this,  that  where  the  vacancy 
exists  in  the  recess,  whether  it  first  occurred  in 
the  recess  or  in  the  preceding  session,  the 
power  to  fill  is  in  the  Piresident  alone.  If  dur- 
ing the  recess,  the  power  is  not  in  the  President, 
it  is  nowhere,  and  there  is  a  time  when  for  a 
season  the  President  is  required  to  see  that  the 
laws  are  executed,  and  yet  denied  every  means 
provided  for  their  execution. 

Nevertheless,  it  comes  back  to  the  point  that 
the  President  can  only  "appoint,**  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate,  and  all  the  appoint- 
ments,  whether  doing  the  recess,  or  the  session 
of  the  Senate,  are  provisional  only,  and  subject 
to  the  concurrence,  in  common  parlance,  "  rati- 
fication," of  that  body. 

Hence  his  power  at  all  times  to  vacate  offices 
and  to  fill  vacancies.  He  can,  by  his  own  act, 
do  everything  but  give  full  title  to  his  appoin- 
tees, and  invest  them  with  the  right  to  hold 
during  the  official  term.  That  he  cannot  do 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate ;  but  such  is 
his  power  over  officers,  that  after  the  Senate  has 
consented  to  his  nomination,  or,  in  common 
parlance,  has  confirmed  it,  the  nominee  is  not 
yet  fully  appointed,  or  even  entitled  to  the  of- 
fice, for  it  still  remains  with  the  President  te 
give  him  a  commission  or  to  refuse  it,  as  ho 
may  deem  best;  and  without  the  commission 
there  is  no  appointment.  This  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  i  Cr. 
137,  155, 156 ;  and  when  to  that  decision  we  add 
the  doctrine  recognized  by  the  same  court,  in 
£x  parte  Hennen  (13  Pet.,  213),  we  see  how 
fully  the  appointment  and  removal  of  officers  is 
held  to  be  a  necessary  incident  of  executive 
power.    Stan  berry,  18,  19. 

The  nomination  and  appointment  are  volun- 
tary acts,  and  distinct  from  the  commissioning. 
Marbury  vs.  Madison,  i  Cr.  155-6.  Even  after 
confirmation,  the  President  may  in  his  discre- 
tion withold  a  commission ;  and  until  a  commis- 
sion has  been  signed  the  appointment  is  not 
fully  consummated  (4  Opin.  218).    Stanberry. 

When  the  Senate  has  concurred  and  the 
"  commission"  is  signed  by  the  President,  even 
before  delivery,  the  appointment  is  complete, 
and  the  officer  has  vested  legal  rights  which 
cannot  be  resumed.  Marbury  vs,  Madison,  i 
Cr.,  156;  United^StatesVj.  Le Baron,  19  Howard, 
74 ;  Story *s  Const.,  sees.  1 548-1 554.  Mr.  Jeffer-. 
son  refused  to  act  upon  this  decision,  and 
claimed  the  power  to  withhold  the  commission. 
4  JcfT.,Cor.,  75,  317,  372 ;  Rawle  on  the  Const., 
166;  Story's  Const.,  sec.  1553,  note  i. 

To  "  appoint"  and  to  "  commission**  are  not 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Marbury  vs,  Madi- 
son, 1  Cr,  155.  The  commission  is' not  neces- 
sarily the  appointment,  although  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  fact.  Id ;  United  States  vs,  Le- 
Baron,  17  How.,  74. 

The  respondent  seeks  to  avoid  the  logical 
consequences  of  this  long  line  of  well-estab- 
lished cases  by  arguing  that  in  this  com- 
niODwealth  appointment  is  completed  by 
senatorial  confirmation  ;  that  the  issuing  of 
a  commission  is  superfluous ;  and  that  after 


the  Governor  has  signified  his  willingness 
to  make  an  appointment,  and  upon  advising 
with  the  Senate,  has  received  its  assent,  he 
has  no  further  freedom  in  the  premises — the 
appointment  is  made,  he  cannot  change  his 
mind.  Such  a  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution is  wholly  unwarranted  by  its  provis- 
ions, Sec.  5.,  Art.  IV : 

'<  He  shall  nominate  and — 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate- 
Appoint,  etc." 

If  Lane  vs.  Commonwealth  means  any- 
thing, this  is  what  it  means:  ''  If  it  [the 
Senate]  consent,  he  may  or  may  not,  at  his 
option,  make  the  appointment." 

Stare  decisis.  Until  that  case  is  reversed 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  right, 
after  the  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  to 
alter  his  intention  and  to  "  appoint"  or  not» 
as  he  may  determine,  irrespective  of  nomi- 
nation and  confirmation. 

It  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  Com.  ex 
reL  Reeder  vs,  Pattison,  109  Pa.,  165,  in- 
volved an  application  for  a  mandamus  to 
issue  a  commission  for  an  elective  office; 
and  that  there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  '*mere  ministerial  act"  per- 
formed by  the  executive  in  that  case  and  his 
act  in  considering  his  own  appointments  to 
offices  in  which  the  power  of  selecting  the 
incumbents  is,  by  the  Constitution,  reposed 
in  him. 

No  argument  is  needed  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  the  court  below  ruling  out  the  offer 
of  testimony  referred  to  in  the  first  assign- 
ment of  error.  It  was  proposed  to  prove 
by  Dr.  Waller  that  in  a  private  conversation 
with  Governor  Pattison  the  latter  had  said : 
''  Knowing  that  your  present  commission  is 
valid  until  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  I 
have  deferred  the  consideration  of  yours, 
being  doubtful  whether  it  shall  be  issued  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  Higbee  or  for  the 
full  period  of  four  years."  This  offer  was 
objected  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  irrelevant  and  immaterial;  and  it 
certainly  was.  Even  if  Governor  Pattison 
had  said  this,  even  if  he  was  doubtful  in  his 
own  mind,  and  even  if  he  at  the  time  in- 
tended to  issue  the  commission,  he  never 
did  so;  and  the  non-issuing  of  the  commis- 
sion is  the  only  fact  relevant  to  this  contro- 
versy. 

The  Commonwealth  contends  that  inas- 
much as  Dr.  Waller's  commission  had  ex- 
pired, the  qualifications  of  his  successor  were 
not  in  issue.     If  the  Governor  appointed  an 
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ineligible  or  disqualified  person,  his  title  to 
the  office  must  be  questioned  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  different  proceeding.  It  can 
make  no  difference  to  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding whether  Dr.  Snyder  was  qualified 
or  not;  or  whether,  indeed,  he  or  any  other 
person  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  court  below  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  Dr. 
Snyder's  rejection  by  the  Senate  on  his 
eligibility  we  join  with  the  other  side  in  in- 
viting an  expression  from  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  subject. 

Jas.  a.  Stranahan, 
Deputy  Attorney  General, 

W.  U.  Hensel, 

Attorney  General, 

DECISION   OF  SUPREME  COURT. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl-  " 
VAN  I  A,  ex  relatione  W.  U.  Hen-  M.   D.     No.   3. 

sm.^  Attorney  General,  -May  Term,  1891. 

vs.  C.  P.  of  Dauphin. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.  J 

Opinion  by  Paxson,  C.  J.: 

This  is  a  writ  of  quo  warranto^  issued  at 
the  relation  of  the  Attorney  General,  di- 
rected to  D.  J.  Waller,  requiring  him  to 
-show  by  what  authority  he  claims  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  facts  may  be  briefly  stated  as  fol- 
lows :  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  February, 
1890,  Governor  Beaver  appointed  and  com- 
missioned the  respondent,  D.  J.  Waller, 
Jr.,  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
vice  E.  E.  Higbee,  deceased.  In  pursuance 
of  this  appointment,  the  respondent  duly 
qualified,  entered  upon  the  performance  of 
duties  of  his  oflice,  and  has  continued 
therein  until  this  time. 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  at  the  time 
ot  this  appointment.  The  next  session  of 
the  Senate  thereafter  began  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  January,  1891,  and  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  same  month,  James  A.  Beaver, 
being  still  Governor,  nominated  the  re- 
spondent to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  to 
said  office,  for  the  term  of  four  years,  to 
date  from  the  first  day  of  March,  1890,  and 
on  the  20th  day  of  the  same  month  (Jan- 
uary) the  Senate  confirmed  such  nomina- 
tion and  appointment. 

It  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  case  that 
Governor  Beaver  went  out  of  office  on  the 
said  20th  day  of  January,  and  Robert  E. 
Pattison  was  on  the  same  day  duly  inau- 
gurated as  Governor  in  his  place.     No  com- 


mission was  issued  to  the  respondent  bj 
Governor  Pattison.  On  the  contrary,  he 
appointed  one  Z.  X.  Snyder  to  said  office^ 
which  appointment  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  on  May  28th,  1891.  On  the  day 
after  the  Senate  adjourned,  the  Governor  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  said  Snyder  to 
said  office  for  the  full  term  of  four  years, 
notwithstanding  his  rejection  by  the  Senate. 

With  the  validity  of  the  latter  appoint- 
ment we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  inquiry 
is  merely  as  to  the  right  of  the  respondent 
to  hold  the  office. 

There  are  three  things  about  which  there 
is  no  dispute,  viz  :  (a)  there  was  a  vacancy  ; 
(b)  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  appointment 
by  the  Governor ;  and  (c)  the  Governor's 
appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

How  long  is  the  respondent  entitled  to 
hold  the  office  under  this  appointment  and 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  ? 

For  the  solution  of  this  question  we  mnst 
look  to  Article  IV,  Section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides: 

**  He  (the  Governor)  shall  nominate  and, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  ap- 
point a  Secretary  of  the   Commonwealth, 
and  an  Attorney-General  during  pleasure,  a 
Superintendent  of  Public    Instruction   for 
four  years,  and  such  other  officers  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  he  is  or  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  constitution  or  by  law  to   ap- 
point ;  he  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies that  may  happen  in  offices  to  which  he 
may  appoint,  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session  ;   he 
shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy   that 
may  happen,  during  the  recess  of  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  office  of  Auditor  General,  State 
Treasurer,  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  or 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  in  a 
judicial  office,  or   in   any    other   elective 
office  which  he  is  or  may  be  authorized  to 
fill ;  if  the  vacancy  shall  happen  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  the  Governor   shall 
nominate  to  the  Senate,  before  their  final 
adjournment,  a  proper  person  to  fill  said  va- 
cancy, but  in  any  such  case  of  vacancy  in  an 
elective  office,  a  person  shall  be  chosen  to 
fill  said  vacancy  at  the  next  general  election, 
unless  the  vacancy  shall  happen  within  three 
calendar  months  immediately  preceding^  said 
election,  in  which  case  the  election  for  said 
office  shall  be  at  the  second  succeeding  gen- 
eral election." 

This  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  by  no 
means  clear.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  vacancies  to  be 
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filled  by  appointment  by  the  Governor,  viz: 
those  that  relate  to  elective  offices,  and  those 
that  are  non-elective.  In  the  former  the 
Governor  can  only  fill  a  vacancy  until  such 
time  as  the  people  can  fill  it  by  an  election 
as  provided  by  law.  Hence  the  commission 
of  the  Governor  can  run  no  further.  In  the 
other  case,  non-elective  offices,  no  time  is 
designated  during  which  his  appointee  can 
bold  except  the  single  provision  that  if  a 
vacancy  shall  occur  during  the  recess  of  the 
Senate  he  shall  be  commissioned  until  the 
expiration  of  the  next  session.  This  simply 
means  that  his  appointee  to  this  class  of 
offices  shall  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
otherwise  his  incumbency  expires  with  its 
adjournmenj.  But  if  confirmed,  he  is  en- 
titled to  hold  for  the  balance  of  the  unex- 
pired term.  He  appoints  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
What  is  the  vacancy?  Clearly  the  term  of 
office  left  unfilled  when  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for.  Governor  Beaver  exercised  this 
power;  he  filled  the  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Higbee;  and  his  appointee  hav- 
ing been  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  re- 
spondent is  in  office  by  virtue  of  an  appoint- 
ment properly  made  under  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State.  The  confirmation 
of  respondent  by  the  Senate  necessarily  ex- 
tends his  original  appointment  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  unexpired  term. 

The  judgment  is  reversed,  and  judgment 
is  now  entered  in  favor  of  the  respondent. 

Argued  Oct.  26,  1891.  W.  U.  Hensel, 
J.  A.  Stranahan,  for  Commonwealth.  C. 
W.  Stone,  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Robert  Snod- 
grass,  for  Waller.  Present:  All  Justices  ex- 
cept Clark. 


A  BOOK  THAT  READ  ME. 


BY  W.  H.  VENABLE. 


WHEN  a  boy,  nine  or  ten  years  old,  I 
was  first  read  through  by  a  mighty 
book;  penetrated,  pierced,  saturated,  illumi- 
nated to  the  centre  of  my  soul,  and  literally 
shaken  by  a  strong  convulsion  of  feeling  in- 
duced by  a  first  real  consciousness,  vague 
and  awful,  of  what  man  is,  especially  of 
what  is  meant  by  human  thought  and  human 
passion.  I  was  read  through  quite  by  acci- 
dent, and  to  my  surprise,  by  a  great  drama 
of  Shakespeare,  Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. 
The  experience  happened  in  this  wise: 
I  had  gone  to  spend  some  days  at  "grand- 
mother's," as  we  children  expressed  it,  a 
Scotch  family  tinctured  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Netherlandish  blood.     The  house 


had  a  spinning-wheel  and  a  loom,  and  lasts 
for  home-made  shoes,  and  hunting  rifles, 
a  few  rude  pictures,  and  a  few  books  on 
my  grandmother's  bureau,  a  big  Bible  in  the 
number,  and  some  fierce  volumes  of  Calvin- 
istic  theology;  and  strangely  contrasting 
with  these,  "Burns's  Poems,"  **  Plutarch's 
Lives,"  "Volney's  Ruins,"  and  Tom 
Paine's  "Age  of  Reason."  Besides  these, 
there  was  in  my  uncle  Bill's  sleeping  room, 
away  up  in  the  garret  and  close  to  the  raf- 
ters, another  small  colony  of  miscellaneous 
volumes,  generally  in  cheap  bindings  or 
none  at  all,  and  showing  decided  evidence 
of  the  tear  and  wear  which  comes  from  use 
rather  than  abuse.  Among  these  were  Os- 
sian,  Byron,  and  Shakespeare — these  three, 
but  the  greatest  of  these  was  Shakespeare. 
The  plays  and  poems  were  bound  in  one 
large  volume,  badly  printed  on  cheap  paper, 
a  print  hard  to  read,  and  without  note  or 
comment.  I  was  suffering  from  some  tem- 
porary illness,  and  had  been  bid  to  lie  down 
on  my  uncle's  bed ;  but  before  doing  this,  a 
vague  curiosity  led  me  to  look  into  that 
mysterious  big  book.  The  very  word  Shake- 
speare— **  Shakespeare's  Works,"  struck 
upon  the  eye  and  ear  of  imagination  as  a 
wonderful  shape  and  sound.  I  had  heard 
of  Shakespeare,  had  conceived  an  uncertain 
notion  that  it  was  a  book  not  only  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  youth,  but,  moreover, 
something  which  it  was  not  quite  proper  for 
boys  to  read,  having  association  with  love 
and  the  theatre.  I  seized  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  threw  myself  down  upon  the 
bed,  and  opened  the  volume  at  random. 
Random  revealed  to  me  the  great  tragedy 
which  I  have  before  named.  I  began  at  the 
beginning  and  read,  scene  after  scene,  act 
upon  act,  from  the  feeble  Roderigo's  "Tush, 
never  tell  me!"  to  Sudorico's  last  words  to 
lago,  "Oh  Spartan  dog,  more  fell  than  an- 
guish, hunger,  and  the  sea!"  and  having 
read,  or  rather  having  been  forcibly  seized, 
mastered,  enchanted,  alternately  exalted 
and  cast  down,  tossed  about  as  upon  the 
billows  on  a  stormy  sea,  I  was  at  length  re- 
leased, the  book  fell  from  my  hands  to  the 
floor  with  a  heavy  sound,  and  I  could  only 
bury  my  face  in  the  bed-clothes  and  recover 
self-possession  and  allay  my  emotions  by  the 
relaxing  weakness  of  a  flood  of  tears. 

Such,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall  and  as  truly 
as  I  can  relate,  was  the  effect  upon  the  untu- 
tored mind  of  a  country  boy,  of  a  first  and 
altogether  unpremeditated  perusal  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  great  plays.  It  had  upon  my 
faculties  the  potency  of  an  intoxicating 
draught.     It  aroused  and  thrilled  every  part 
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of  my  nature,  mental,  moral  and  physical. 
I  may  indeed  say  that  I  was  possessed  by 
the  power  of  the  book,  and  therefore,  in- 
stead of  voluntarily  reading,  I  was  myself 
perused ;  all  my  mental  contents  were  acted 
upon  without  any  apparent  will  of  mine, 
and  this  passive  and  yet  active  surrender  to 


the  influence  of  the  spirit  concealed  in  the 
ink  was  the  beginning  of  my  consciousness 
of  myself,  and  the  mysterious  relations 
which  every  individual,  by  virtue  of  his  nat- 
ure, sustains  towards  all  men  and  towards 
the  universe.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kin." — School  Visitor. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SeaOOL  JOURNAL. 

LANCA8TBR,  FEBRUARY,  i8ga. 

"  Ye  may  be  aye  f  tickin'  in  a  tiee,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin'."     Schick  Farmtr, 

THE  next  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Slate  Teachers*  Association  will  be  held 
at  Beaver  Falls,  beyond  Pittsburgh,  July  5th, 
6th  and  7th.  The  date  is  thus  early  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to 
-attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  will  be  held  during 
the  following  week  at  Saratoga,  New  York. 
As  this  year's  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
extreme  western  part  of  the  State,  it  affords 
a  fine  opportunity  for  those  in  attendance 
to  visit  Niagara  Falls  between  the  two  meet- 
ings. The  programme  of  the  State  Associ- 
ation will  be  a  good  one;  of  all  the  great 
natural  attractions  of  the  American  conti- 
nent Niagara  takes  the  first  place  ;  and  Sara- 
toga, even  without  the  National  Association, 
^ell  repays  a  visit. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its 
Bedford  meeting  in  July  last,  appointed  a 
committee  to  make  provision  for  a  suitable 
memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Wickershara.  At 
a  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  January 
nth,  this  committee  decided  to  establish  a 
Wickersham  Memorial  Library  of  pedagog- 
ical works  as  a  section  of  the  State  Library 
at  Harrisbnrg,  on  .condition  that  the  Legis- 
lature provide  for  its  permanent  preserva- 
tion as  a  distinct  collection.  That  the  Me- 
morial may  have  the  general  support  of  the 
schools,  the  committee  recommend  the  ob- 
servance of  March  25,  1892,  the  first  anni- 
versary of  his  death,  as  Wickersham  Day. 
leaflets  will  be  furnished  at  cost  to  any 
teacher  wishing  to  use  them,  upon  address- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lloyd,  at  Newtown  Square,  Dela- 
ware county.  Pa. 

The  National  Conference  on  University 
Extension,  held  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks 


smce,  attracted  a  large  share  of  ptiblic  at- 
tention during  its  sessions.  There  were  in 
attendance  the  representatives  of  many  lead- 
ing colleges  as  well  as  prominent  scholars 
from  abroad  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
this  great  movement.  A  brilliant  recep- 
tion, followed  by  a  banquet,  was  given  on 
the  second  evening  of  the  conference  at  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  first  session  in  the  Legislature  should 
be  a  training  school  for  the  second  in  the 
case  of  a  good  man,  and  such  a  man  is  oar 
old  friend  Hon.  A.  G.  Seyfert,  the  Teacher 
Representative  from  Lancaster  county.  He 
was  a  most  active  member  of  the  session  of 
1891,  and  upon  the  education  committee  of 
the  lower  house  and  elsewhere  rendered 
very  valuable  service  to  the  schools.  The 
providing  by  law  of  an  office  for  the  Coontjr 
Superintendent  at  the  county  seat,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Normal  Schools  when 
threatened  by  legislation  which  would  have 
done  much  to  weaken  if  not  to  destroy  their 
usefulness,  are  measures  of  importaoce  for 
whose  success  the  credit  is  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Seyfert.  He  rendered  excellent  service 
in  other  directions,  and  was  to  be  fotind  on 
the  progressive  side  of  every  measure — the 
kind  of  man  who  can  be  safely  honored  by 
his  constituents — and  we  hope  to  see  him*  re* 
turned  by  an  increased  majority  in  the  iii« 
terest  of  the  general  public  as  well  a»  of 
general  education. 

Get  good  books  for  your  schools,  but 
above  all  else  get  good  teachers — for  the 
teacher  is  of  infinitely  greater  account  than 
the  book.  A  good  teacher  can  do  his  work 
with  a  poor  text- book ;  but  a  good  book  may- 
be of  little  account  in  the  hands  of  a  poor 
teacher.  A  member  of  a  School  Board 
writes:  **I  am  chairman  of  the  book  com^ 
mittee,  was  elected  a  year  ago  on  the  book 
issue,  and  selected  to  make  change  of  teat- 
books.  After  a  year's  struggle  with  the 
problem  I  am  no  nearer  making  or  suggest* 
ing  a  change  than  on  the  day  I  was^  elected. 
So  many  t^ks  have  been  presented'  for  ex- 
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4imination,  so  many  agents  have  talked  the 
^orth  of  their  wares  and  decried  the  wares 
of  their  opponents,  that  I  am  in  a  mighty 
maze  and  totally  unable  to  make  decision. 
How  shall  I  know  what  is  the  best  book  on 
any  given  subject?"  We  answer:  You 
^anU  know  it.  There  are  so  many  books  ! 
Fix  upon  a  good  one  and  go  ahead.  But 
be  sure  you  get  the  best  teacher  within  reach 
— ^then  your  text  books,  if  not  the  very  best, 
^will  all  be  very  good. 


The  first  number  of  The  School  Forum, 
published  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  of 
Liancaster  county,  has  come  to  our  table. 
It  is  in  handsome  quarto  form,  sixteen 
^uble  column  pages,  with  cover  of  neat 
and  appropriate  design.  Eight  numbers 
will  make  up  the  volume ;  subscription  price 
fifty  cents.  There  is  ample  room  for  this 
promising  local  journal,  and  we  give  it 
hearty  greeting.  There  is  energy  and  ability 
behind  it.  Co.  Supt.  Brecht  and  his  able 
and  earnest  corps  of  assistants  will  make  it 
of  great  value  to  the  school  work  of  the 
county.  We  should  be  glad  if  every  large 
county  in  Pennsylvania  had  its  local  school 
journal.  It  would  aid  immensely  the  work 
of  education  throughout  the  State. 


Inquiries  having  been  made  by  teachers 
for  copies  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 7>i^/7»r/ra/ takes  pleasure  in  supply- 
ing the  information  that  a  i2mo.  edition, 
^o  pages,  with  index,  prepared  expressly  for 
use  in  public  and  private  schools,  is  pub- 
lished and  sold  at  fifteen  cents  per  copy  by 
T.  &  J.  W.  Johnson  &  Co,  535  Chestnut 
St.,  Pniladelphia. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Directors'  Institute  held  January  8th,  the 
-following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

That  provision  be  made  by  the  Legislature  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  directors  in 
attending  their  annual  meetings  and  triennial 
conventions  for  the  election  of  County  Superin- 
tendent. 

That  a  law  be  enacted  providing  for  an  an- 
nual State  Convention  of  school  directors  and 
making  provision  for  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

That  we  recommend  that  the  minimum 
school  term  of  the  State  should  be  extended 
from  six  to  seven  months. 

That  free  text-books  be  given  a  trial  either  in 
some  or  all  of  the  branches  in  each  district. 

That  the  directors  be  requested  to  put  sup- 
plementary reading  matter  into  the  schools,  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  school  libraries. 

That  the  health  oi  our  children  makes  it  an 
imperative  duty  that  every  School  Board  give 
close  personal  inspection  to  the  care  of  the 


buildings  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  water 
closets  on  our  school  premises. 

That  sufficient  interest  should  be  taken  by 
School  Boards  to  enclose  the  school  ground 
with  a  neat,  strong  fence,  and  to  encourage 
tree  planting  and  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day 
exercises. 

That  the  question  of  music  in  our  schools  be 
emphasized  by  directors,  and  be  repeatedly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  who  are 
neglecting  it. 

Capt.  Bricker  offered  a  resolution  which 
was  adopted,  proposing  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  look  after  the  common  school  legislation 
and  to  appear  before  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  either  House  to  support  or  oppose 
such  bills  as  may  be  introduced.  Any  posi- 
tion they  may  take  on  questions  affecting  our 
schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Convention,  whose  chair- 
man shall  convene  the  committee  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  for  that  purpose.  Another  reso- 
lution, offered  by  the  same  gentleman,  also 
unanimously  adopted,  was  as  follows: 

Rr solved^  That  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  use  every  effort  to  have  the 
Commonwealth  publish  and  furnish  free  to  each 
public  school  a  large- sized  map  of  the  State. 

It  was  further  resolved  that 

Whereas,  The  National  Government  has 
published  an  excellent  map  of  the  United 
States,  our  representative  in  Congress,  Hon. 
Marriott  Brosius,  be  requested  to  use  his  efforts 
to  have  the  Government  publish  and  supply 
every  common  school  in  the  country  with 
one  of  these  maps. 


West  Chester  has  lost  one  of  her  best 
citizens  in  the  death  of  Addison  May,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years.  He  was 
of  a  family  distinguished  for  their  intellec- 
tual attainments.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion of  the  law  for  a  number  of  years  both 
in  Erie  and  in  Norristown,  before  making 
Erie  his  permanent  home,  and  was  all  his 
life  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  general 
education.  A  local  paper  says  of  him : 
''  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  and 
delighted  to  hold  communion  with  the  schol- 
ars and  philosophers  of  old,  with  Cicero  and 
Plato,  with  Homer  and  Thucydides  and 
Xenophen,  whose  works  he  read  in  the 
original,  and  from  whose  writings  he  drew 
the  pleasures  they  afford  to  cultivated  minds. 
With  his  love  for  classical  literature  he  did 
not  neglect  that  of  the  English  language. 
He  was  a  student  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
and  Addison,  and  of  all  the  best  writers  in 
the  English  language.  After  he  came  to 
West  Chester  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  ed- 
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ucation  and  humanity  did  not  cease.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Normal  School,  for  twenty  years  Presi- 
dent of  the  Aid  Society,  an  Inspector  of  the 
Chester  County  Prison  and  Trustee  of  the 
Norristown  Insane  Asylum  from  its  estab- 
lishment until  about  four  years  ago,  when, 
because  of  failing  health  and  advancing 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position. 
Whilst  the  new  Episcopal  Church  was  build- 
ing he  was  one  of  the  vestrymen  and  treas- 
urer, and  made  a  large  contribution  to  that 
imposing  edifice.  His  interest  in  education 
was  further  manifested  in  the  interest  he 
took  in  the  establishment  of  the  free  read- 
ing room  in  the  Public  Library,  where  all 
our  citizens  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
room  gratis.  He  was  most  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations.  His  only  daughter  is 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock,  the  em- 
inent botanist.  His  whole  life  was  pure  and 
unsullied  by  a  stain.  His  surviving  friends 
will  cherish  his  memory  for  the  pleasure 
they  have  had  in  the  companionship  of  a 
pure-minded,  honest,  intelligent  and  culti- 
vated man." 


The  question  of  closing  the  Columbian 
Exposition  on  Sunday  is  urged  upon  the  au- 
thorities by  religious  and  educational  bodies 
speaking  from  many  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  matter  upon  which  there  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  even  among  our  most 
thoughtful  people,  but  the  better  sentiment 
of  the  country  is,  and  we  think  ought  to 
be,  in  favor  of  closing  the  gates  upon  the 
"  Lord's  Day."  In  this  connection  we  give 
place  to  the  following  action  of  one  of  our 
Boards  of  School  Directors: 

The  undersij^ned.  a  committee  of  the  School 
Directors  of  Newton  township,  Cumberland 
county,  Pa.,  appointed  December  26.  1891,  to 
draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893, 
present  the  following:  Out  of  regard  to  the 
morals  of  the  rising  generation,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  request  the 
Hon.  Benjamin  Whitman,  Executive  Commis- 
sioner from  Pennsylvania,  to  use  his  best  en- 
deavor to  have  the  gates  of  the  said  Exposition 
closed  to  the  public  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  the  Hon.  J.  O. 
Saxton,  Chairman  of  the  Directors'  Association 
of  Cumberland  county,  to  take  such  action  as 
will  give  all  the  School  Boards  of  the  county  an 
opportunity  to  join  with  us  in  the  above  re- 
quest. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  published  in  The  School 
Journal,  so  that  the  School  Boards  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  in  the  State  may  be  mduced  to 
unite  with  us  in  furtherance  of  this  good  work. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAT^QUA. 


THE  organization  of  a  State  Chatauqua 
recently  effected  under  very  favorable 
auspices,  will  be  regarded  with  much  satis- 
faction by  thousands  in  our  Commonwealth^ 
and  by  none  more  so  than  our  public  school 
teachers.  The  feelfng  of  many  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  teacher  the  other  day  wheo 
she  said  :  ''  I  always  longed  to  go  to  Chau- 
tauqua, but  never  could  ;  now  Chautauqua 
is  brought  to  me."  To  the  great  majority 
in  our  State  the  original  Chautauqua  in 
New  York  is  so  far  away  as  to  make  attend- 
ance upon  its  summer  assembly  an  expen- 
sive and,  to  many,  an  impossible  luxury. 
As  the  summer  assembly  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Chautauqua  will  be  held  at  Mount 
Gretna  Park,  in  Lebanon  county,  easily  ac- 
cessible from  every  direction,  the  matter  of 
expense  will  be  very  much  reduced,  and 
thousands  thereby  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
"luxury"  who  otherwise  would  not  have 
had  the  opportunity. 

The  board  of  managers,  of  which  the 
Rev.  Geo.  B.  Stewart  of  Harrisburg  is 
President,  and  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  of  Millers- 
ville  State  Normal  School  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  have  leased  a  choice  tract  of 
twenty  acres  at  Mount  Gretna,  upon  which 
they  will  erect  cottages  to  be  rented  to 
patrons  for  the  season  in  July,  or  for  the  en- 
tire summer ;  part  of  the  tract  they  will  lay 
out  in  building  lots  which  can  be  leased  by 
those  who  prefer  to  put  up  their  own  cot- 
tages; a  large  Auditorium,  seating  4000 
persons,  an  Assembly  Hall,  70  by  150  feet, 
and  a  number  of  other  buildings  suitable 
for  educational  uses,  are  already  on  the 
grounds,  and  will  be  used  by  the  Chautau- 
qua this  summer.  For  the  special  accom- 
modation of  our  teachers  there  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  also  be  erected  a  **  Teachers' 
Rest,"  a  large  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  use  of  teachers  as  a  lodging  place,  in 
which  they  can  rent  their  living  rooms  at  a 
nominal  cost,  and  either  ''keep  house"  them- 
selves, or  take  their  meals  at  a  restaurant. 

The  park  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  spots 
for  a  summer  resort  to  be  found  anywhere. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  South  Mountain^ 
covered  with  the  grandest  old  forest,  has  a 
lovely  little  lake  for  boating  and  bathing,  is 
laid  out  in  excellently  kept  walks  and  drives, 
with  rustic  bridges  over  its  streams,  cosy 
arbors  in  every  nook,  and  an  abundance  of 
springs  of  crystal  pureness — ^an  ideal  retreat 
for  those  who  would  escape  the  heat  and  dust 
of  town  and  the  burdens  of  fashionable  lifie« 
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The  summer  assembly  of  '92  will  probably 
be  held  in  July,  and  for  two  weeks  only. 
But  it  promises  to  be  crowded  with  good 
things  intellectually.  The  newly  elected 
chancellor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J  Max  Hark,  with 
whom  most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted,  at 
least  through  his  writings,  is  already  hard  at 
work  mapping  out  a  programme  and  arrang- 
ing for  the  best  lecturers  and  instructors  in 
the  country.  There  will  be  courses  of 
study  in  Literature  and  Language,  History, 
Science,  Philosophy,  including  Ethics, 
Economics,  and  Social  Science ;  in  Biblical 
Science,  and  in  Normal  methods  and  work. 
The  evenings  will  probably  be  largely  de- 
voted to  popular  lectures  by  eminent  speak- 
ers, readings,  concerts,  etc.  All  the  in- 
struction will  be  of  a  thorough  kind,  and 
the  purpose  of  its  projectors  and  managers 
is,  that  any  one  making  the  requisite  exami- 
nations and  graduating,  will  be  the  peer  of 
the  graduates  of  any  similar  institution. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  men  interested 
in  this  home  Chautauqua,  among  them 
Governor  Pattison,  Attorney  General  Hen- 
sel,  Hon.  Marriott  Brosius,  Dr.  Max  Hark, 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck,  and  Dr.  E.  O. 
Lyte,  and  others,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  success,  and  justifies  us  in  expecting 
great  things  from  it.  We  deem  it  one  of  the 
most  important  enterprises  in  the  line  of 
higher  popular  education  yet  undertaken  in 
our  State,  and  earnestly  commend  it  to  the 
attention  and  co  operation,  not  only  of  all 
our  teachers,  but  of  all  intrusted  in  true 
Christian  culture.  Any  one  wishing  further 
information  on  the  subject  should  address 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  H.  A. 
Gerdsen,  Lebanon,  Pa.  The  Lancaster  Ex- 
aminer^ in  speaking  of  it,  says : 

The  meeting  held  in  Lebanon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  the  Pennsylvania  Chautau- 
Gua  was  entirely  successful,  and  it  may  be  said 
tnat  the  society  is  now  a  fixed  fact,  and  des- 
tined to  long  life  and  great  usefulness.  As  an 
assurance  of  this  it  is  but  necessary  to  state  that 
the  capital  stock  is  $30,000,  divided  into  3.000 
shares  at  |io  each.  Hence  the  society  will  be- 
gin with  people  in  all  sections  of  the  State  who 
are  simply  interested  in  higher  education,  the 
advancement  of  sound  learning,  the  extending 
of  all  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  who  ex- 
pect nothing  in  the  commercial  form  of  divi- 
dends. It  is  a  school  organized  by  thoughtful, 
earnest,  educated  men  for  a  noble  purpose,  and 
as  such  should  meet  with  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  every  enlightened  mind  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  will  organize  study  and 
systematize  thought  so  far  as  to  form  a  body  of 
students  within  the  State  who  will  have  in  time 
the  strength  of  sympathy  through  a  common 
line  of  thinking  and  the  force  which  comes 
from  disciplined  belief.     It  should  be  remem- 


bered that  such  a  society  is  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, free  from  the  basis  of  a  theological  or 
special  educational  cult,  and  therefore  is  as 
broad  and  liberal  as  accepted  truths,  knowledge 
and  wisdom  can  make  it.  It  is  the  University 
and  all  good  learning  made  the  portion  of  the 
masses.  The  spirit  and  scope  of  the  work  in- 
tended are  well  portraved  in  the  selection  of 
Chancellor,  the  Rev.  J.  Max  Hark.  D.  D.,  of  this 
city,  a  Christian  gentleman  to  begin  with,  and 
a  scholar  of  varied  attainments,  to  whom  has 
been  given  the  utterance  of  an  Aaron,  enthusi- 
astic in  the  love  and  pursuit  of  a  high  ideal  in 
thought  and  conduct,  broad  in  his  views,  char- 
itable in  all  his  sympathies,  a  hard  worker  with- 
out a  complaint,  genial  and  unostentatious,  and 
above  all  full  of  practical  common  sense  and' 
hopeful  in  the  slow,  but  sure  progress  that  is- 
ever  manifest  in  all  human  history.  Such  is 
the  man  chosen  to  plan  the  course  of  study  and 
breathe  into  the  society  the  intellectual  breath- 
of  life.  As  Christian  Culture  will  be  made  the- 
organ  of  the  society,  this  admirable  journal  will 
extend  the  boundaries  of  its  influence  and  to- 
knowledge  add  the  power  of  righteousness. 
It  also  fitly  foreshadows  the  spirit  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Society.  During  the  months  of  June  and 
July  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  at  Mt. 
Gretna — a  delightful  spot  and  suggestive  of  the 
Athenian  groves  where  man  intellectually 
reached  high  water  mark. 


ANDREW  S.  DRAPER. 


AMONG  the  State  Superintendents  of 
Public  Instruction  now  in  commi.ssion 
in  the  United  States,  the  man  most  widely 
and  most  favorably  known  is  beyond  ques- 
tion Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper  of  New  York. 
It  is  befitting  that  the  official  in  charge  of 
the  school  work  of  the  Empire  State  should 
hold  this  high  rank.  But  within  the  half 
century  it  has  not  before  been  true  of  New 
York.  Superintendent  Draper  has  been  in 
( f!ice  for  two  terms  and  his  work  has  been 
of  immense  advantage  to  the  State.  He 
can  afford  to  give  way  to  some  one  else,  but 
New  York  cannot  afford  to  lose  from  this- 
position  the  best  man  who  has  ever  had  the 
direction  of  her  educational  work. 

The  Boston  Journal  of  Education  says- 
truly  that  'Mt  will  be  a  calamity  not  only  to- 
New  York  State,  but  to  the  nation,  if  An- 
drew S.  Draper  is  not  re- elected  as  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  is- 
putting  it  mildly  to  say  that  there  is  no  man 
in  this  country  who  has  shown  greater  abil- 
ity as  an  administrator  of  State  educational 
affairs  under  trying  circumstances  than  he. 
Partisanship  entirely  aside, — and  this  has- 
never  influenced  our  judgment  of  educa- 
tional men  and  measures, — we  think  that 
the  probable  Democratic  legislature  of  New~ 
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York  would  do  the  greatest  service  to  the 
country  and  the  most  politic  thing  for  itself 
if  it  would  re-elect  Judge  Draper,  who  has 
given  New  York  an  educational  prominence 
never  before  attained.  He  has  shown  him- 
•self  wise,  courageous,  and  vigorous,  having 
^iven  the  State  an  educational  uplift  that  is 
felt  alike  in  New  York  City  and  in  the  most 
rural  of  country  districts.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  States  where  the  schools  have 
been  benefitted  by  what  Judge  Draper  has 
•done  for  the  cause  in  New  York.** 

The  American  Journal  oj  Education  says : 
The  grand  old  State  of  New  York  has  one 
•of  the  best  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  country.  His  name  is  Andrew  S. 
Draper.  His  reputation  is  not  confined  to  his 
own  State.  It  is  national.  He  has  aroused  life 
and  enthusiam  in  educational  work  not  only  in 
l^ew  York,  but  he  has  given  education  an  im- 
petus throughout  the  whole  country.  His 
strong  words  uttered  at  home  have  been  heard 
"in  every  State  and  his  voice  has  also  been 
Taised  in  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  which, 
^knowing  his  worth,  have  cried  out,  "  Come  over 
and  help  us."  He  has  left  his  impress  upon 
the  school  work  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not 
t>e  forgotten.  He  has  perfected  a  system  of  ex- 
aminations for  teachers  which  have  worked  a 
revolution  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  has 
raised  the  standard  beyond  the  hope  of  the 
most  sanguine.  He  has  aroused  an  interest  in 
l)etter  school  houses  and  grounds,  based  on  the 
ndea  that  pleasant  surroundings  are  an  inspira- 
tion not  only  to  good  work,  but  in  the  interest 
of  health  and  decency.  He  has  visited  every 
county  in  his  State,  in  attendance  at  educational 
^therings  where  his  addresses  have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  his  good  workers.  These  addresses 
are  models  of  educational  literature,  and  have 
been  widely  copied  and  circulated.  He  is  also 
a  prominent  leader  in  the  National  Educational 
Association  and  for  two  years  was  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence. 

He  is  a  superintendent  who  not  only  super- 
intends, but  who  does  it  in  a  vigorous,  pro- 
:gresstve,  common  sense  way.  Every  thorough 
-educator  in  the  country  knows  Judge  Draper, 
knows  bis  work  and  feels  an  inspiration  from 
it.  They,  moreover,  view  with  alarm  any  indi- 
cation that  his  good  work  may  be  cut  short  by 
a  turn  of  the  political  wheel.  His  second  term 
will  expire  in  April  next,  giving  six  years  full  of 
•earnest  work  and  great  results.  The  incoming 
legislature  of  New  York  will  elect  a  Superin- 
tendent in  February  next,  for  the  coming  three 
years.  Whether  that  legislature  be  Republican 
or  Democratic,  the  firm  hope  of  thorough  pro- 
gressive educators  throughout  the  country  is, 
Siat  it  will  respond  to  the  true  needs  of  educa- 
tion and  re-elect  Judge  Draper.  It  would  be 
an  irreparable  blow  to  education  to  substitute 
another  in  the  midst  of  the  great  work  he  is  do- 
ing. Why  cannot  such  an  office  be  taken 
once  for  all  entirely  out  of  politics?  Why 
would  not  any  party  gain  strong  friends  all 
through  the  country,  by  recognizing  the  work 


done  by  Superintendent  Draper  and  making 
his  re  election  sure  ?  It  would  be  a  healthy 
stroke  of  political  policy  to  keep  such  a  Super- 
intendent in  office  as  long  as  he  is  willing  to 
hold  the  position. 

George  William  Curtis,  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Harper's  Weekly^  has  the  following  upon 
this  subject  under  the  appropriate  headings 
"A  Public  Loss.** 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  definite  party  responsibility  for  the  State 
administration,  of  course  under  strictly  legal 
forms.  But  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  results 
of  the  late  election  in  this  State  which  secures 
such  responsibility  is  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Dra- 
per, the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Without  discrediting  his  predecessors  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  the  office  has  never  been 
more  ably  and,  for  the  State,  beneficially  held 
than  by  the  retiring  Superintendent.  His  exe- 
cutive force  and  great  intelligence  were  known 
and  they  have  been  displayed  most  happily  in  the 
administration  of  the  Educational  Department 

The  Superintendency  of  Public  Instruction  is 
one  of  the  most  vitally  important  interests  of  the 
State,  and  the  great  praise  of  Mr.  Draper  is  that 
he  has  raised  the  standard  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  New  York  by  methods  so  wise  and  prac- 
tical that  they  are  sure  to  be  permanent.  This 
he  has  accomplished  not  only  by  a  definite  sys- 
tem of  uniform  examinations  of  teachers,  but  by 
arousing  local  interest  in  proper  care  and  re- 
spect for  the  school  houses,  promoting  a  pleas- 
ant observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  stimulating 
pride  in  the  general  condition  of  the  school£ 
He  has  been  no  perfunctory  agent  listlessly  dis- 
charging his  duty,  but  the  whole  energy  of  his 
nature  he  has  given  to  his  work,  and  he  has 
been  a  model  of  an  efficient  public  officer. 
Mr.  Draper's  system  of  uniform  examinations 
for  school  teachers  is  the  most  signal  reform  of 
recent  years  in  the  school  system :  not  only  does 
it  secure  qualified  teachers,  but  it  prevents  the 
appointment  of  incompetent  teachers.  Of 
eighty  thousand  candidates  examined  in  the 
last  four  years,  twenty  thousand  were  found  to 
be  unworthy  of  a  license,  and  under  the  old 
system  every  one  of  them  might  have  obtained 
a  certificate  and  have  underbid  qualified  teach- 
ers. This  is  a  very  great  result  to  have 
achieved,  and  it  was  possible  only  for  a  man  who 
to  thorough  comprehension  of  the  situation  added 
vigorous  persistence,  tact,  and  personal  power. 

The  school  and  its  supervision  is  a  public  in- 
terest which  should  be  kept  zealously  from  sec- 
tarian taint  and  party  control.  Politics  should 
have  no  more  influence  in  the  school  system 
than  in  the  gas  or  water  supply  of  a  great  city. 
But  until  the  public  has  the  courage  of  its  com- 
mon sense  and  takes  the  superintendency  of  pub- 
lic schools  out  of  politics,  we  shall  continue  to  see 
such  spectacles  as  the  retirement,  in  the  prime 
of  his  powers  and  with  invaluable  experience,  of 
the  fittest  man  in  the  State  for  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  because  upon  certain  points  of 
public  policy,  which  have  no  concern  whatever 
with  the  public  school  system,  he  differs  in 
opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  Legislature. 
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Adams — Supt.  Thoman :  The  schools,  so  far 
as  visited,  are  doing  excellent  work.  The 
teachers  are  to  be  complimented  for  the  good 
work  they  are  doing  at  the  Local  Institutes  held 
•ihroughout  the  county.  The  reports  are  very 
•encouraging.  Directors  and  patrons  are  becom- 
ing enthusiastic  over  the  work,  and  are  giving  it 
their  hearty  support.  In  some  parts  of  the 
•county,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sickness  is  interfering 
-with  the  progress  of  the  schools.  In  a  number 
•of  places  diphtheria  became  so  prevalent  that 
the  schools  were  advised  to  be  closed  for  a  time. 
Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton  :  During  the 
month  of  December  two  more  of  our  Division 
Institutes  were  held,  one  at  Homestead,  the 
-other  at  Etna.  About  one  hundred  teachers  at- 
tended each  meeting.  In  addition  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  principals  of  our  larger  schools.  Dr. 
T.  B.  Noss,  of  California,  Pa.,  and  Prof.  Lavers, 
•of  Pittsburgh,  took  prominent  parts.  At  Etna, 
we  had  the  assistance  of  Rev.  N.  M.  Crowe,  of 
DeHaven,  and  Dr.  Maltby,  of  Slippery  Rock 
State  Normal  School.  Meetmgs  were  also  held  at 
•Christy  Park,  Knoxville,  and  Glendale.  These 
meetings  were  all  well  attended.  At  Knoxville 
•a  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening,  in  which 
Dr.  E.  M.  Wood,  President  of  Duquesne  Col- 
lege, and  the  Superintendent  took  part.  Edu- 
cational interest  is  not  on  the  decline  in  this 
•county. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  Cumberland  Valley 
township  has  furnished  all  its  houses  (eleven) 
with  good  furniture,  teachers*  desks  and  chairs, 
lias  either  white-washed  or  papered  all  the 
rooms.  Monroe  has  completed  a  $1200  house 
at  Clearville  with  two  rooms ;  and  two  teachers 
are  now  doing  what  one  had  formerly  tried  to 
•do.  With  few  exceptions,  the  schools  of  the 
•county  are  giving  entire  satisfaction.  The 
graded  course  of  study  is  meeting  with  the  ap- 
proval of  teachers,  patrons,  and  directors. 

Blair. — Supt.  Wertz :  The  directors  of  Antis 
liave  built  a  new  school-house,  and  supplied  it 
with  improved  furniture  and  appliances.  The 
County  Institute  held  at  Hollidaysburg  was 
largely  attended.  The  interest  and  attention 
on  the  part  of  teachers  was  creditable.  The 
largest  attendance  of  the  week  was  on  Directors' 
Day.  A  number  of  important  questions  were 
discussed  by  the  directors,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed  for  the  adoption  of  the  free  text  book 
■system 

Cakbon. — Supt.  Snyder:  The  County  Insti- 
tute held  at  Lehighton  was  very  satisfactory. 
All  the  teachers  but  two  were  present,  and  the 
total  attendance  for  the  week  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year  by  twenty-six  days.  The  at- 
tendance of  directors  on  Thursday  was  very 
large.  The  public  showed  its  interest  by  filling 
the  large  Opera  House  at  every  session.  The 
Mauch  Chunk  Democrat  comm^nX^d  editorially 
on  the  Institute  as  follows:  *'  All  who  attended 
the  Institute,  without  a  known  exception,  heart- 
ily agree  that  it  was  in  every  respect  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  ever  held  in  Carbon 
■countv,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The 
selections  made  by  Supt.  Snyder  of  the  lecturers 


and  other  prominent  participators  in  the  exer- 
cises were  excellent,  and  all  responded  and 
commanded  the  admiration  of  all  concerned. 
And  the  attendance  of  appreciative  auditors  on 
every  occasion  during  the  week  was  unusually 
large."  The  instructors  were  Dr.  A.  E.  Win- 
ship,  Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  Prof.  L.  Irving 
Handy,  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  Miss 
Jane  Graves,  Prof.  J.  P.  Rowland,  and  Prof. 
Dan'l  Protheroe,  leader  of  music.  The  evening 
lecturers  were  Hon.  R.  G.  Horr,  on  "The 
Labor  Problem ;"  Hon  Clinton  Lloyd,  on  "The 
House  of  Representatives  as  seen  by  its  Chief 
Clerk  from  1863  to  1875  *."  L.  Irving  Handy, 
Esq..  on  "The  Road  to  Victory;**  Miss  Cecilc 
Gohl,  on  "  Home  Life  in  Sweden.**  Excellent 
vocal  music  was  rendered  on  Tuesday  evening 
by  the  Bethlehem  Glee  Club. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  The  symposium 
held  at  our  County  Institute  by  the  ex  County 
Superintendents,  upon  "The  Past  and  Future 
of  our  Free  Schools**  was  a  pleasing  and  useful 
feature  of  the  convention.  It  is  published  in 
full  in  the  first  number  of  Our  Teacher.  The 
plan  of  having  as  many  teachers  report  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  County  Institute  as  there  are  in- 
structors, is  a  decided  gain.  It  gives  us  more 
selecting  and  discriminating  power,  and  retains 
for  our  use  the  things  most  needed  in  the  work 
of  the  county  for  the  coming  year.  The  First, 
Second,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  District  Teachers* 
Associations,  representing  in  all  thirty  school 
districts  and  169  teachers,  are  doing  thorough 
practical  professional  work.  It  is  fortunate  tor 
a  beginner  if  she  is  located  within  one  of  these 
districts,  provided  she  will  attend  regularly. 
There  are  still  a  few  districts  that  are  not  in 
working  order.  We  regret  that  this  is  so,  be- 
cause after  four  years*  close  observation  we  are 
convinced  that  these  associations  and  reading 
circles  offer  the  most  available  means  to  the 
teacher  for  self-improvement. 

Clearfield.— Supt.  Youngman :  The  County 
Institute  was  largely  attended ;  332  teachers  out 
of  a  possible  344  were  present,  and  about  50  di- 
rectors. Steps  were  taken  to  organize  the  di- 
rectors into  a  permanent  association.  The 
popular  interest  is  growing.  Morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  were  crowded.  For  the 
most  part  the  schools  are  doing  reasonably  well 
— the  number  of  failures  being  comparatively 
small.  More  money  behind  the  profession  is 
the  crying  need. 

Clinton. — Supt,  Brungard  :  The  new  two- 
story  brick  building,  recently  completed  by  the 
directors  of  Castanea,  was  opened  for  school  at 
the  beginning  of  December.  This  is  the  finest 
building  in  the  county  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  Board.  At  the  opening,  addresses 
were  made  by  the  Superintendent,  G.  L.  Mor- 
lock,  Esq.,  and  H.  T.  Harvey,  Esq.  In  honor 
of  our  worthy  State  Superintendent  it  was 
named  the  Waller  School  Building. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston :  The  County  In- 
stitute was  well  attended.  Of  the  219  teachers 
in  the  county,  216  enrolled.  An  effort  was 
made  to  get  more  real  practical  work  done  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  results  were  most  gratifying. 
The  Institute  was  divided  into  three  sections  for 
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the  morning  sessions,  and  the  work  done  seems 
to  prove  that  this  arrangement  secures  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  The  di* 
rectors  had  an  intetesting  meeting  on  Thursday. 
Good  and  practical  instruction  was  given  by 
Dr.  Waller.  Dr.  Philips.  Supt.  Walton.  Supt. 
Herman,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  Profs.  Welsh, 
Becht,  Richardson  and  March.  For  the  eve- 
nings the  best  talent  available  was  secured, 
which  insured  a  large  attendance  and  delighted 
all.  Rev.  Conwell,  Rev.  Willets.  Dr.  Philips 
(in  place  of  Hon.  A.  K.  McClure,  who  was 
sick),  and  the  Boston  Ideal  Club,  filled  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  evenings. 

Dauphin. — Supt.  McNeal:  The  Directors' 
Association  of  the  county  held  its  first  regular 
meeting  at  Steelton,  January  9th.  The  address 
of  welcome  was  delivered  by  E.  C.  Felton, 
Esq  ,  President  of  the  Steelton  School  Board, 
to  which  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  of  Harrisburg,  re- 
sponded. Prof.  Wm.  Howard  Day,  President  of 
the  Harrisburg  School  Board,  presided  and  was 
re- elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  taking  the 
chair.  Prof.  Day  delivered  an  admirable  address 
to  the  directors  assembled.  The  following 
questions  were  discussed  :  "  How  can  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  school -houses  and  grounds  be 
improved V  "How  can  the  increased  State 
Appropriation  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  of 
the  schools  ?"  "  What  should  the  hours  of  the 
School  Day  be  ?"  "  The  Evils  of  the  constant 
change  of  Teachers — How  remedy  ?"  *'  The 
advantages  of  systematic  Visitation  of  the  schools 
by  Directors."  This  meeting  was  a  very  inter- 
estfng  one,  and  we  believe  the  organization  of 
the  Directors'  Association  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Erik. — Supt.  Miller:  Our  annual  County  In- 
stitute was  held  in  Erie,  Dec.  28  to  Jan.  i. 
Nearly  all  the  actual  teachers  of  the  cities  and 
county  were  in  attendance,  besides  many  who 
are  preparing  for  the  work  and  others  who  hold 
certificates  but  are  not  teaching  at  present.  The 
general  public  also  gave  us  a  large  attendance 
and  showed  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Institute.  All  are  to  be  commended  for 
close  attention  and  manifest  desire  to  profit  by 
the  instruction.  An  unusually  large  number  of 
directors  was  present  and  listened  to  an  able 
address  by  Deputy  Supt.  John  Q.  Stewart,  which 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  school  affairs.  The  Institute 
was  eminently  successful.  Educational  affairs 
in  the  county  are  still  looking  up.  Teachers, 
as  a  rule,  are  enthusiastic,  and  good  work  is 
being  done.  Directors  are  supplying  diction- 
aries, charts,  globes,  etc..  building  new  houses 
and  repairing  old  ones.  They  say  that,  since 
the  State  is  so  liberal  in  her  appropriation,  they 
must  do  their  part.  Many  of  the  districts  need 
all  the  appropriation  and  tax  they  can  get  for  a 
dozen  years  to  come  to  put  the  schools  where 
they  should  be.  There  are  now  three  townships 
in  the  county  in  which  Township  Institutes  are 
held.  Three  school  libraries  were  established 
in  Harbor  Creek  township  last  month.  I  think 
this  was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Peck,  Secretary  of  the  School  Board.  The  Jr. 
O.  U.  A.  M.  showed  their  patriotic  zeal  by  deco- 


rating the  Tabernacle  with  the  National  Flag^ 
during  the  County  Institute. 

Greene. — Supt.  lams :  I  am  holding  a  Local 
Institute  in  each  township  of  the  county.  They 
are  generally  held  in  churches,  as  the  school 
buildings  are  too  small  to  hold  the  audiences. 
Besides  the  presentation  of  methods  and  plans» 
the  schools  and  church  choirs  furnish  the  music., 
and  the  pupils  contribute  recitations.  The 
people  look  forward  to  these  Local  Institutes  as 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  gatherings  to  be  held 
in  the  community.  Washington  township  has 
spent  about  $1000  in  rebuilding  and  furnishing 
the  school  house  at  Hazel  Green.  With  fur> 
niture  of  the  latest  design,  Yaggy's  charts^ 
anatomical  aids,  slate  blackboards,  and  single 
seats,  it  is  a  very  desirable  building. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Rudy  :  The  County  In- 
stitute held  at  Huntingdon  was  largely  attended 
by  teachers  and  citizens.  At  the  opening  ses- 
sion it  was  voted  unanimously  to  make  this  the 
best  Institute  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  many 
testify  that  such  it  proved  to  be. 

Indiana.— Supt.  Hammers  :  The  fortieth  an- 
nual Teachers*  Institute  was  held  at  Indiana. 
The  attendance,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather.  ^ 


unprecedentedly  large,  and  the  general  verdict 
of  all  concerned  is  that  it  was  a  grand  success  in 
every  way.  The  exercises  of  Directors'  Day 
were  especially  interesting.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  steps  were  taken  towards  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  County  Directors'  Association.  The 
address  of  Deputy  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  was  heard 
with  much  approval  by  a  large  audience.  The 
efforts  to  introduce  a  graded  course  of  study  for 
the  ungraded  schools  of  the  county  are  beings 
warmly  seconded  by  many  of  our  best  teachers, 
and  promise  to  result  in  great  good.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney :  It  is  quite  a  gratifi- 
cation to  me  in  making  my  second  visitations  to 
find  such  general  satisfaction  in  the  schools. 
In  some  districts  in  which  there  had  been  com- 
plaint I  found  satisfaction  reigning.  The  direc- 
tors of  Fayette  township  deserve  commendation 
for  the  general  renovating  and  repairing  of 
their  school-houses. 

Jefferson. — Supt.  Hughes :  Our  schools  are 
doing  well.  The  teachers  are  earnest  and 
Active.  Our  County  Institute  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess. During  the  week  the  directors  met  and 
organized  a  County  Directors'  Association. 
Everything  is  encouraging  and  has  about  it  the 
ring  of  progress. 

Lancaster. — Supt.  Brecht:  New  buildings 
were  erected  during  the  year  in  East  EarU  Mt. 
Joy,  Paradise,  and  East  Cocalico  twps.  Upper 
Leacock  purchased  eleven  copies  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  one  for  each  school. 
Manor  township  placed  twenty  two  Anatomical 
Aids  in  its  schools ;  Mt.  Joy  township,  twelve  ; 
East  Donegal,  twelve ;  Little  Britain,  seven ; 
and  Fulton,  one.  Over  one  thousand  books  on 
general  literature  have  been  added  to  our 
schools  since  the  opening  of  the  term.  Sick- 
ness seriously  affected  the  attendance  this 
month  in  several  districts.  Our  Local  Institutes 
are  well  attended,  doing  good  work  and  payingr 
their  own  expenses.     Many  of  our  prominent 
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citizens,  not  officially  connected  with  the  schools, 
attend  the  meetings,  and  not  infrequently  take 
part  in  the  discussions.  Their  presence  is 
nighly  appreciated  by  teachers  and  school 
officials. 

Lawrence  — Supt.  Watson :  The  schools  are 
making  fair  progress.  1  have  visited  145  and 
iind  but  few  that  are  not  doing  good  work. 
Our  County  Institute,  now  in  session/ is  all  that 
can  be  desired.  The  best  of  order  and  atten- 
tion as  well  as  the  best  of  feeling  prevails. 
Many  of  our  teachers  and  patrons  speak  of  it 
as  one  of  the  best  they  ever  attended.  Since 
Sept.  5th.,  I  have  traveled  1042  miles  and  ad- 
dressed over  4000  pupils. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Besides  the  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings  held  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, successful  Institutes  were  held  at  Pal- 
myra, Schaefferstown,  Mt.  Zion  and  Lickdale. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  teachers  of  the  entire 
county  are  deeply  interested  in  this  work,  and 
they  deserve  credit  for  the  excellent  work  they 
do  along  this  line.  I  visited  all  the  schools  in 
the  county  and  found  most  of  them  in  a  pro- 
gressive condition.  Prof.  J.  B.  Batdorf,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Central  High  School  of  Cornwall  dis- 
trict, was  elected  Principal  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  district  (fourteen),  and  Miss  Annette  Amey, 
of  Kane,  Pa.,  assistant  teacher  in  the  High 
School.  All  the  schools  of  this  district  are 
graded.  The  term  is  nine  months,  and  the  sal- 
aries range  from  $55  to  $70  per  month.  All 
books  and  supplies  are  furnished  by  the  Board. 
With  a  few  exceptions  the  schools  of  this  dis- 
trict are  in  excellent  condition.  Under  the 
skillful  supervision  of  the  newly  elected  princi- 
pal we  hope  to  see  great  progress. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss :  Lynn  township  sup- 
plied each  of  its  twenty  schools  with  a  full  set 
of  the  ••  Complete  School  Charts"  of  the  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  Catasauqua  supplied  its  sec- 
ondary and  grammar  schools  with  fine  large 
terrestrial  globes  fully  mounted.  The  High 
Schools  of  Catasauqua,  West  Bethlehem,  Cop- 
lay,  Kmaus,  Hokendauqua  and  Slatington,  were 
furnished  with  Yaggy's  Geographical  Study. 
The  Local  Institutes  held  during  November  and 
December  at  Guth's  station,  Old  Zionsville, 
Slatington,  Seiberlingsville,  Aineyville  and 
Unionville  were  well  attended  and  successful 
in  every  respect.  The  schools  are  doing  well 
with  a  good  attendance. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison  :  I  am  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  marked  improvements  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  the  agricultural  districts.  More 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers. Some  attention  is  given  to  making  the 
school  room  attractive.  Good  out  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and  in  many  other  ways  an 
increased  interest  in  education  is  being  mani- 
fested. Still  there  are  some  districts  where  but 
little  care  is  taken  in  the  employment  of  teach- 
ers. The  idea  prevails  that  if  any  one  residing 
in  the  township  can  pass  an  examination  he  is 
entitled  to  a  school  in  that  district.  Now,  public 
schools  were  not  established  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  a  certain  number  of  persons  in  each 
township.  I  believe  in  home  talent  when  it  is 
just  as  good  as  can  be  secured  from  abroad. 


but  to  employ  a  young  man  because  he  resides 
in  the  township,  and  with  little  reference  to  his 
ability  to  do  the  required  work,  is  a  crime 
against  the  boys  and  girls  of  that  township. 
The  question  to  be  considered  in  the  employ- 
ment of  teachers  is  where  the  best  teacher  can 
be  found  for  the  salary  the  district  can  pay,  and 
not  the  question  of  residence.  Our  County 
Teachers'  Institute  held  December  14-18  was 
regarded  by  our  leading  teachers  as  a  very  suc- 
cessful meeting.  Our  enrollment,  six  hundred 
and  eighty- eight  actual  teachers,  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year  by  sixteen.  Nearly  one 
hundred  school  Directors  meet  on  Tuesday  fore- 
noon and  discussed.  "Compulsory  Educa- 
tion." "The  Increased  Appropriation,"  "Ad- 
ditional School  Supervision,"  and  other  ques- 
rions  of  interest.  The  attendence  was  double 
that  of  any  previous  year.  An  independent 
school  district  has  been  established  in  Hunting- 
ton township  at  Huntington  Mills,  and  a  graded 
school  opened.  Good  salaries  are  paid  and 
great  interest  is  taken  in  the  school.  About 
ninety  pupils  are  enrolled.  It  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  residents  of  the  district. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Beitzel:  The  County 
Institute  was  a  grand  success,  the  largest  in 
point  of  attendance  ever  held  in  the  county.  A 
second  time  during  the  year  our  county  has 
been  visited  by  a  cyclone  destroying  private  and 
public  property,  Cherry  Grove  school-house  in 
Southampton,  the  two-story  school  building  in 
Shippensburg  township,  the  Hedge  school- 
house  in  Dickinson,  the  Evergreen  Hall  school- 
house  in  North  Middletown,  were  very  mater- 
ially damaged — so  much  so  that  the  schools  had 
to  be  closed  for  several  weeks.  The  Mateer 
house  in  Lower  Allen  which  was  destroyed  was 
rebuilt  and  school  resumed  within  thirty  days. 
It  is  to  be  regarded  as  very  fortunate  that  the 
storm  above  referred  to  occurred  during  Insti- 
tute week,  for  if  the  schools  had  been  in  session 
lives  Would  undoubtedly  have  been  lost.  I  de- 
sire also  to  report  that  the  Board  has  placed  the 
McCaskey  Electric  Signal  Clock  in  the  public 
school  building  at  Shippensburg. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  There  has  been 
quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  Jersey  Shore  added  two 
new  schools  and  is  still  crowded.  South  Wil- 
liamsport  added  one,  Montoursville  one.  Pine 
township  two,  Mclntyre  township  one,  and 
Muncy  Creek  one.  Montgomery  has  increased 
the  school  term  from  six  to  seven  months,  and 
Muncy  will  also  add  one  month  to  the  term. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  county  when  directors  seemed  so 
anxious  to  provide  their  districts  with  the  best 
of  school  accommodations. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Hess:  About  twenty  teach- 
ers were  absent  from  the  annual  Institute  on 
account  of  sickness ;  still  the  meeting  was  a  suc- 
cess. The  principal  instructors  were  Supt.  R, 
M.  McNeal,  Chas.  W.  Deane,  Isaac  C.  Ketler, 
R.  D,  Crawford,  D.  C.  Murphy,  and  Geo.  D. 
Bible.  Monday  evening  was  given  up  to  a 
"  Social,"  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

Monroe.— Supt.  Paul:  The  School  Boards 
of  Ross,  Eldred,  Hamilton,  Chestnut  Hill  and 
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several  other  districts  have  placed  a  set  of  Com- 
plete Charts  in  each  of  their  schools.  Our 
County  Institute  was  an  unusually  successful 
one.  The  instruction  was  of  the  best  for  our 
schools  and  we  think  much  good  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom  :  In  the 
following  districts  commendable  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  buildings  and  the  fur- 
nishing of  rooms :  Gearhart,  Little  Mahanoy, 
Upper  Mahanoy,  Watsontown,  and  Delaware. 
In  Lower  Mahanoy,  Washington,  and  Rush, 
new  books  have  been  adopted.  The  library 
and  reading  table  established  in  the  High 
School  of  McEwensville,  H.  I.  Mauser  princi- 
pal, is  another  evidence  of  progress  and  a  step 
m  the  right  direction.  A  large  and  carefully 
selected  list  of  books  has  already  been  acquired. 
The  Cameron  township  schools  have  been  sup- 
plied with  reading  charts.  A  Local  Institute 
was  held  at  Rushtown.  I  was  assisted  by  Prof. 
Wm.  Noetling,  of  Bloomsburg,  and  ex- County 
Supt.  Grimes,  of  Columbia.  All  the  sessions 
were  interesting  and  appreciated.  The  object 
of  these  meetings  is  to  aid  the  teachers  and  bring 
the  patrons  into  closer  sympathy  with  the 
schools.  Judging  from  sentiments  expressed 
by  teachers  and  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  The 
schools  have  made  creditable  progress  during 
the  first  half  of  the  term.  I  have  made  numer- 
ous visits  to  date,  and  with  few  exceptions  har- 
mony prevails  among  directors,  teachers,  and 
pupils.  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  professional  lit- 
erature by  our  teachers  than  in  the  past.  The 
attendance  at  our  County  Institute  was  very 
large.  The  instructors  were  State  Supt.  D.  J. 
Waller.  Jr.,  Dept.  Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart,  Supt. 
Geo.  J.  Luckey.  Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Prof.  J.  P. 
Welsh.  Prof.  L.  I.  Handy,  Supt.  R.  M.  McNeal, 
Supt.  B.  R.  Johnson,  Supt.  Smith,  and  Prof.  W. 
B.  Hall.  All  acquitted  themselves  very  credit- 
ably and  won  the  approval  of  our  teachers. 
The  evening  lecturers  were  Mr.  L.  I.  Handy, 
Col.  Geo.  W.  Bain,  Dr.  J.  O.  Wilson,  and  Col. 
L.  F.  Copeland.  The  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Directors'  Association  was  larger  than 
in  former  years,  nearly  every  district  in  the 
county  being  represented.  The  following  topics 
were  ably  disscussed  :  The  necessity  of  increas- 
'  ing  Teachers'  Salaries,  Free  Text  Books,  and 
Classification  of  Schools.  In  the  afternoon  a 
joint  meeting  of  directors  and  teachers  was 
held,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Stewart  and  Supt.  Geo.  J.  Luckey. 

Perry.— Supt.  Aumiller:  The  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  held  during  the  first  week  of  Decem- 
ber. Valuable  instruction  was  given'  during 
both  day  and  evening  sessions.  The  papers 
and  discussions  by  teachers  bore  evidence  of 
careful  thought  and  research.  A  set  of  cubical 
blocks  has  been  placed  in  each  of  the  Liverpool 
borough  schools,  and  a  clock  in  the  high  school. 
In  Penn  township  five  rooms  were  papered. 
The  favorable  change  produced  by  papering 
schoolrooms  induces  me  to  favor  and  encour- 
age the  same.  A  coat  of  whitewash  may  be 
better  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  but  it  is  un- 


suggestive  to  the  mind  and  trnpleasant  to  the 
sight  Anatomical  and  physiological  charts 
have  been  placed  in  the  schools  of  Bloom  field. 
Spring,  Saville,  Juniata,  and  perhaps  several 
other  districts.  The  first  of  the  seven  District 
Institutes  will  be  held  at  Blain,  Jan.  1st  and  2nd. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies  :  The  County  Institute 
held  at  Ulysses  was  the  educational  event  of 
the  month.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
interest  unusually  good.  Our  Institutes  are  be- 
coming  stronger  each  year.  It  is  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  this  was  the  best  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  county.  It  is  our  aim  to  make  the 
Institute  worth  what  it  costs. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann :  Selinsgrove  bor- 
ough and  Monroe  township  purchased  the 
Complete  Charts  for  their  schools.  West  Ferry 
and  Jackson  furnish  physiologies  free.  Adams 
is  to  have  a  new  two-room  building  at  Troxel- 
ville.  The  County  Institute  was  the  best,  in 
many  respects,  we  have  jiad  for  years.  Of  the 
1 1 6  teachers,  1 14  were  present.  The  Directors* 
Convention  was  unusually  interesting.  Hon. 
E.  W.  Toole,  member  of  the  Legislature,  vig- 
orously urged  free  text-books.  Dr.  Herman 
read  an  able  paper  on  School  Buildings  and 
Sites,  and  F.  £.  Bower  talked  on  the  Dog  Tax. 
Two  successful  Local  Institutes  were  held,  one 
at  Shamokin  Dam,  and  the  other  at  Fremont 
Most  of  the  teachers  are  taking  hold  of  the  work 
with  a  zeal  and  an  interest  that  indicates  more 
than  usual  success.  Directors  everywhere  are 
feeling  the  importance  of  increasing  school  ap- 
paratus. Beaver  township  lately  purchased  an 
excellent  manikin. 

Union. — Supt.  Johnson :  The  School  Boards 
of  Gregg,  White  Deer,  and  West  Buffalo  have 
placed  Teachers*  Anatomical  Aids  in  their 
schools.  Improvements  have  been  made  by 
the  Boards  of  Hazleton,  Lewis,  and  Hartley. 
The  County  Institute  proved  to  be  interesting 
and  helpful.  Great  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  bv  teachers  and  citizens.  Never,  in 
the  history  of*^  Union  County  Institutes,  did  the 
directors  of  the  county  attend  the  various  ses- 
sions as  this  year.  Directors'  Day  was  a  great 
success. 

Warren.  Supt.  Putnam :  A  series  of  thirteen 
Local  Institutes  has  been  arranged  for  the  win- 
ter. It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  these  meet- 
ings will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and 
schools.  The  Principal  of  schools  in  the  village 
where  each  meeting  is  held  will  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
there,  with  the  teachers  of  the  vicinity  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  All  teachers,  directors 
and  other  friends  of  education  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend  these  meetings  and  aid  to 
make  them  a  success. 

Washington.— Supt.  Tombaugh:  During 
the  month  we  held  District  Institute  at  Beall^ 
ville  and  Canonsburg.  Both  meetings  were 
largely  attended.  .At  Canonsburg  forty  teach- 
ers, twelve  directors,  and  300  people  attended. 
The  Beallsville  meeting  was  even  more  largely 
attended  by  patrons  and  others,  but  the  number 
of  teachers  was  smaller.  These  Institutes,  by 
awakening  an  interest  among  the  parents  and 
people  generally,  are  doing  much  good. 
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Chambersburg. — Supt.   Hockenbcrry:    We 
have  lost  a  man  who  has  been  an  honored  and 
useful  School  Director  for  a  generation.    The 
death  of  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Snider,  one  of  our  most 
estimable  citizens,  on  the  5th  of  January,  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  entire  community.     He  was  so 
trustworthy  in   his  business  relations,  so  kind 
and  friendly,  and  so  greatly  interested  in  the 
cause  of  popular  education,  that  all  who  knew 
him   feel  his  death  a  personal  loss.    He  was 
born  here  in  1822.    A  poor  but  plucky  boy,  he 
was  early  at  work  in  a  brickyard  and  in  a  rope- 
walk.     He  learned  the  trade  of  book-binder, 
which  he  followed  in  HarrisbUrg  and  Philadel- 
phia.    For  nineteen  years  he  was  foreman  in 
the  bindery  department  of  the  Reformed  Pub- 
lishing House  then  located  in  Chambersburg. 
After  the  rebels  burnt  this  place  in  1864,  he 
opened  a  stationary  store  and  a  bindery  of  his 
own,  both  of  which  he  successfully  conducted 
till  his  death.     He  grew  up  with  the  town,  in- 
terested and  active  in  the  promotion  of  its  wel- 
fare in  all  directions ;  and  by  his  industry  and 
integrity  became  one  of  its  best  known  and 
most  successful  citizens.    He  was  an  Odd  Fel- 
low forty-six  years,  enjoying  all  the  honors  of 
his  lodge  and  its  representative  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  thirty  years,  was  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Cedar  Grove  Cemetery  Company 
thirty- three  years,  and  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  for  twenty-nine  years.    Highly   as  he 
was  esteemed  in  business  and  fraternal  circles 
it  was  his  career  as  school  director  for  which  he 
was  particularly  noted.    He  never  sought  nor 
permitted  his  friends  to  seek  political  prefer- 
ment for  himself.    Becoming  a  member  of  the 
Board  in  1863,  he  served  thirteen  years  as  sec- 
retary and  fifteen  years  as  president,  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Board  and  the  public.   He  hon- 
ored and  elevated  the  office  of  School  Director. 
In  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word  he  magnified 
his  office.     With  limited  educational  advan- 
tages himself,  it  was  his   ardent  desire  that 
others  should  enjoy  the  largest  opportunities  for 
fitting  themselves  for  complete  citizenship.     He 
very  properly  regarded  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  United  States  as  of  the  royal  line,  and  heirs 
to  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  people ; 
and  as  such  he  saw  the  necessity  of  a  high 
standard  in  education.     During  his  term  five 
substantial  brick  school-houses  were  built,  the 
number  of  teachers  increased  from  eighteen  to 
thirty- four,  the  highest  salary  from  %\o  to  I77, 
and  the  lowest  from  |i8  to  I30.    The  com- 
munity mourns  his  loss  but  honors  itself  by 
this  proof  of  its  ability  to  appreciate  the  noble 
traits  of  his  character.    His  monument  will  not 
be  found  in  an  ante  mortem  column  of  granite 
or  marble  in  the  cemetery,  nor  in  large  build- 
ings bearing  his  name,  nor  yet  in  a  munificent 
endowment  of  a  college  or  university.    Had 
Mr.  Snider  possessed  wealth  in  large  amount, 
no  doubt  some  educational   institution,   most 
likely  the  public  schools  of  his  own  town,  would 
have  been    his  beneficiary.    His    monument, 
slowly  but  surely  built  up  in    the  sixty -nine 
years  of  a  noble  life,  is  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens  and  intimate  friends,  whose  apprecia- 
tion and  esteem  far  outweigh  the  marble  shaft 


or  granite  column.  At  a  joint  meeting  of 
school  directors  and  teachers  an  eloquent  and 
touching  tribute  was  adopted  to  his  memory. 

Hazle  Twp.  ^Luzerne  C<7.)— Supt.  Jones: 
Our  new  room  at  Beaver  Brook  is  now  occupied. 
It  contains  all  the  conveniences  introduced  of 
late  into  any  of  our  township  school  buildings. 
One  of  the  best  Annual  Institutes  in  the  history 
of  our  county  was  held  in  Wilkes- Barre.  The 
lecturers  were  well  chosen,  able,  and  satisfac- 
tory. Profs.  Tompkins,  of  Terre  Haute,  and 
Leslie,  of  Chicago,  were  especially  successful. 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Shimmell :  We  had  an 
entertainment  in  the  Opera  House,  Jan.  7th,  for* 
the  benefit  of  the  library.  It  consisted  chiefiy 
of  a  musical  performance  by  the  Dickinson. 
College  Glee  Club,  to  which  was  added  the- 
sword  drill  given  before  the  State  Association  at 
Bedford,  and  a  recitation  by  Miss  Amy  Sprague,- 
one  of  our  teachers.  After  adding  the  b^ks- 
which  the  proceeds  will  enable  us  to  procure^, 
our  library  will  number  1300  volumes.  On  thc- 
7 1st  January,  John  R.  Clark  will  lecture  for  us 
in  behalf  of^the  same  object. 

Newport  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co,)  —  Supt., 
Dewey :  The  pupils  of  the  High  School  gave 
an  interesting  entertainment  Dec.  nth.  The 
proceeds  were  used  for  purchasing  pictures  and 
books.  School  Directors  have  made  sixty-one 
visits  to  the  schools  this  year. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals :  At  the  closing 
of  the  schools  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  exer- 
cises, consisting  of  music,  recitations,  and  read- 
ings appropriate  to  the  occasion,  were  held. 

Plymouth  Twp.  {Luzerne  Co.) — Supt.  Gil- 
dea:  All  the  teachers  attended  the  County  In- 
stitute, and  the  beneficial  effects  of  their  exper- 
ience are  already  manifested  in  their  work. 

South  Bethlehem.— Supt.  Wilt:  During  the 
coming  season  our  Board  contemplates  the 
erection  of  a  new  sixteen  room  building  in  place 
of  the  Penrose  building.  According  to  the  pres- 
ent opinion  of  the  directors,  the  central  part  of ' 
the  new  building  will  be  especially  arranged  for 
the  High  School  department,  with  a  large  hall 
in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  suitable  and  con- 
venient rooms  for  recitations,  library,  museum,, 
etc.  After  the  completion  of  this  structure,  the 
Board  expects  to  abandon  the  four  small  build- 
ings which  have  been  used  for  the  last  few 
years  as  a  shift,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  effect 
better  grading  in  that  part  of  the  borough. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt.  Transcau  :  The  edu- 
cational event  of  the  month  was  the  annual  In- 
stitute held  in  the  High  School  building.  The 
display  work  of  the  schools  was  very  good,  and 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  There  were 
present  during  the  week  as  instructors,  Supt. 
J.  M.  Coughlin,  of  Wilkes-Barre ;  Prof.  H.  P. 
Smith,  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff,  Bucknell  University ; . 
Prof.  J.  A.  Sprenkel,  Chorister,  New  Cumber- 
land, Pa.;  W.  C.  Gilmore,  Esq.,  formerly  Prin- 
cipal of  our  High  School;  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,. 
State  Supt.;  Rev.  Lewis  Robb,  William  sport ; . 
with  the  following  evening  lecturers  :  Dr.  J.  O. 
Wilson.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Supt.  Jas.  M. 
Coughlin.  Our  teachers  attended  the  Institute - 
very  regularly,  and  what  they  learned  will  be- 
productive  of  good  to  our  schools. 
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The  training  of  the  voice  and  the  stndy  of  elementary 
principles  should  be  commenced  in  early  youth.  After 
one  has  reached  maturity  his  inclinations  lead  usually 
to  that  which  directly  contributes  to  his  business  or 
his  favorite  pursuits  He  soon  tires  of  the  essentials  in 
learning  to  sing,  and  if  nature  has  not  endowed  him 
with  a  voice  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  practical 
demands  on  short  notice,  he  is  quite  apt  to  give  up  the 
andertaking  before  it  is  fairly  begun.  The  public  school 
can  be  made  to  furnish  an  elementary  musical  and  sing- 
ing practice  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  with  very 
little  expense  in  money  or  time.    What  a  grand  thing 


It  would  be  for  us  all,  as  a  people,  if  the  cfaUdren  coiild 
grow  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  song  in  the  school-room  K 
It  would  enable  many  a  heart  to  attune  itself  to  love, 
duty,  hope  and  benevolence,  that  must  otherwise  be 
listless  and  dumb.  The  wonderful  utility  and  influence 
for  good  that  well-regulated  music  has  in  the  school- 
room is  not  usually  understood  by  school  boards  and 
the  public  Its  sanitary  effects,  its  softening  inflnenoe, 
its  recreative  tendencies,  its  power  to  quicken  the  ineitin 
of  the  school,  are  things  understood  only  by  wise  teadi- 
ers  and  others  whose  privilege  it  is  to  obsarve  carefully 
the  bearings  and  results  of  sdiool  work« —  W,  T,  Giffi, 


SOMEWHERE. 


F.  Camfama. 
Ai.ntBu  C.  Sbaw. 


Con  tsprtss. 

1.  '<  Somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing,"  I  said,  and  toiled  a  •  long 

2.  Somewhere  the  twilight  gathers   And  weary  men  lay    by 


In  torrid  heat  of  noon  -  tide— - 
The  burden  of  the  day  •  time. 
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The  fancy  made  me  strong.  Somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing,Tho'  where  I  gasp  and  sigh  No  breadi  of  air  ii 
And  wrapped  in  slumber  lie.  Somewhere  the  day  is  breaking,  And  gloom  and  darkness  flee ;  Tho'  stcxms 
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Stir  -  ring.  Nor  cloud  in  burning  sky.  Somewhere  the  thing  we  long  for  Is  on  this  earth's  wide  bound, 
toss    -  ing,  Somewhere's  a  placid  sea.  And  thus,  I  thought,  'tis  always  In  this  mysterious  life, 
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D,  S.  Somewhere  the  things  that  try  us  Shall  all  have  passed  away, 
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Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining  When  winter  locks  the  ground.     Somewhere  the  flow'rs  are  springing 
There's  always  gladness  somewhere  Spite  of  its  pain  and  strife,     Somewhere  the  sin  and  sor  -  row 
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And  doubt  and  fear  no  longer      Hinder  the  perfect   day. 
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Oh,  brother,  tho'  the  dark  •  ness 
D.S.  m/Ur9dvtru, 
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Somewhere  the  com  is  brown.      Ready  un  -  to  the  bar  -  vest    To  feed  the  hungry  town. 
Of  earth  are  known  no  more,       Somewhere  our  weary  spirits      Shall  find  a  peaceful  shore. 
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ly  soul  be    cast,  The  earth  u  rolling   ton -ward,  And  light  shall  come  at  lait 
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B/ JUDSON  Perry  Welsh,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Language,  State  Normal  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  .    . 

Modes  of  analyzing  and  studying  the  English  Language  and  Grammar  have  undergone  much  change  in 
late  years.  In  this  work  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  treat  the  English  Language  as  it  is.  Analysis 
is  illustrated  by  simple  diagrams  easily  made,  read  and  understood.  Pupils  begin  with  tlie  study  of  the  sen- 
tence and  the  elements  which  constitute  it,  followed  by  a  composition  exercise.  Parts  of  speech,  their  usesi 
properties,  and  peculiarities,  and  errors  in  the  use  of  them,  have  been  carefully  classified.  The  work  is  de- 
cidedly original  in  its  treatment,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Educators.     The  sale  has  been  extraordinary. 

It  is  a  handsome,  s^juare  i2mo  of  280  pages,  beautifully  bound.     Price,  60  cents. 
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Geometry. 


A  Complete  Coui*se  in  the  Elements*    By  Edward  Brooks,  .A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  Brooks's  "  Normal  Elementary  Geometry  and  Trigonometry"  proved  by  its  extensive  sales  to  be  just 
the  work  for  students  whose  time  is  limited,  but  a  fuller  treatment  is  necessary  for  those  who  are  preparing 
for  a  more  thorough  course  in  a  College  or  University.  This  new  work  is  intended  to  fill  this  need.  It 
covers  all  the  ground  proposed  thoroughly,  and  will  well  repay  an  attentive  examination. 

In  preparing  it,  the  clearness  and  simplicity  shown  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  are  here  again  exempli- 
fied. Short  paragraphs  express  what  is  "  Given,"  what**  To  Prove,"  and  the '*  Proof."  Modern  symbols 
are' used,  ''Educational  Forms"  given,  "Doctrine  of  Limits"  exemplified,  and  numerous  Practical  Exercises 
and  Theorems  for  original  demonstration  added. 

The  work  is  a  large  i2mo  of  415  pages,  handsomely  printed  and  bound  in  cloth.     PricP,  $1*50« 
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PELTON'S  ODTUNE  MAPS. 


A  new  edition  about  4j^  feet  square,  fac  similes  of  the  larger  maps.     Price  on  ordinary  rollers  $12  per 
ct  of  6  maps.     On  spring  rollers  in  canopy  case  ^18.  * 
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School,  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-School  Seating, 

eOMMERglAL  AND  LIBRARY  FORNITURE, 

74  and  76  Mfth  Ave., 

NB-W  ITORK, 

Maken  of  the  C«lebrate<l  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH," 

IVilli  8olld  Backs  and  SeaU.    Over  Two  Million  in  Use. 

AXDREW^S  GLOBES,  TELLURIANS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

ALPHA  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS*  DUSTLBSS  ERASERS. 
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It  oufjht  to  be  placed  as  a  reference  book  in  every  school  in 
the  IJniteci  States. 

WM.  T.  HARRIS,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 


PI^ENTY    OF    I9IATERIAI^    FOR 
ARBOR  DAY  PROORAI9IS. 


Arbor  Day 


A  Complete  Guide  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises. 

500  Choice  Selections  relating  to  Trees  and  Forests. 

60  Pages  Arbor  Day  Songs— 25  Pages  Specimen  Programs. 

Full  Directions  for  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Trees. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES   R.  SKINNER,   A.  M.,   Deputy 
Superintendent  ot    Public  Instruction,  State  of  New  York. 

470  Pages.     Handsomely  illustrated  and  bound.     Price,  ^2.50 

per  copy.     Correspondence  solicited.     Send  for 

circular  and  specimen  pages.     Address, 

WEED,  PARSONS  &  CO.,        ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE    MOUND-BUILDERS, 
THilR  WORKS  AND  RKLIC8. 

— BY — 

REV.  STEPHEN  D.   PEET,  Ph.D., 

EDITOR    OF    AMERICAN    ANTIQUARIAN, 

Author  0/  Antmal  Ejffi^^ifs  and  Emblematic  Mounds.    j6o 
pages.     Illustrated.     Price ^  $3-50. 

This  book  treats  of  the  Mound-builders  ;  their  occupation, 
modes  of  life,  religious  systems,  tribal  divisions  and  early 
migrations. 

The  work  contains  descriptions  of  the  earthworks  of  al 
classes, 

Ihe  relics  of  the  Mound-builders  are  treated  at  con.<iderable 
length. 

The  design  is  to  present  a  picture  of  the  people  as  they  were 
in  pre-historic  times,  and  to  bring  out  the  real  life  of  the  ^Iound- 
buiMcrs  a-s  it  formerly  existed.  It  is  one  of  a  series  which  is 
devoted  to  pre-historic  America,  and  perhaps  would  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  interesting  volume. 

This  book  will  appear  early  in  1892  The  Author  solicits 
subscriptions  for  it.  Orders  can  be  .sent  to  the  Publishing 
House,  175  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FHZCB  $3.50. 


"The  Old  Easy  Chair." 

The  last  issue  (No.  8)  of  the  Frank- 
lin Square  Collection  begins  with  the 
favorite  song,  '*The  Old  Easy  Chair 
by  the  Fire,"  and  contains  Flow,  Rio 
Verde — Lone  Starry  Hours — There's 
a  Sigh  in  the  Heart — I'm  Afloat — 
All's  Well — Chimes  of  Zurich — 
Happy  and  Light — Welcome,  Pretty 
Primrose  — Johnny  Schmoker  —  All 
*  Round  My  Hat — Mermaid's  Eve- 
ning Song  —  Angus  Macdonald  — 
Home  So  Blest — with  many  another 
good  song.  It  ends  with  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  beautiful  "Story  of 
the  Nightingale,'*  which  is  given  in 
full  above  and  below  the  music,  im- 
mediately after  Molloy's  song  of  the 
same  name,  suggested  by  this  charm- 
ing story  of  the  Emperor  and  the  bird. 

Sold  Eveiywhere.  Price.  50  cents:  Hoards.  60 
cents;  Cloth,  $1.00.  Pamphlet  containing  Speci- 
men Pajjd  of  Songs  and  tiill  contents  of  the  sev- 
eral numbers  sent  without  charge. 

Harper  k  Brotheniy.Keir  York. 

Home  ^  iBooft^ 


Few  persons  will  fail  to  find  in  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  their 
favorite  songs  or  hymns.  There  are 
also  songs  and  hymns  for  the  little 
folks,  making  it  an  admirable  home 
book  for  the  iviimXy.— Chicago  Dial. 

Lovers  of  music  and  song  wall  be 
delighted  with  this  comprehensive 
and  inexpensive  volume.  It  might 
be  easier  to  say  what  it  excludes  than 
\vhat  it  includes.  It  \s  par  excellence 
a  home  book  that  delights  ever>*  mem- 
ber of  the  i^mWy .—Episcopal  Register. 

Sold  Everywhere.  Price.  5f»  cents  ;  Cloth.  5^  «> 
Full  contents  of  the  Several  Numbers,  with  Speci- 
men Pages  of  favorite  Songs  and  Il3rmns.  sent  by  ! 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  to  any  address. 
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CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEETING  HELD  AT  WILLIAMSPORT. 


IN  response  to  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee  which  was  published  in  the 
January  number  of  Tke  School  Journal,  the 
City  and  Borough  Superintendents  met  at 
the  Park  Hotel,  Williamsport,  Thursday, 
January  28th.  The  convention  assembled  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  hotel  at  10  o'clock, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Supt. 
W.  W.  Cottingham,  of  Easton,  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Supt.  L.  O. 
Foose,  of  Harrisburg.  Supt.  Samuel  Tran- 
seau,  of  Williamsport,  was  (failed  to  the 
chair,  who,  on  motion,  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The 
committee  appointed  were  Supts.  ^.  K. 
Buehrle,  B.  F.  Patterson  and  L.  O.  Foose. 

THURSDAY   AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2 
p.  m.,  and  the  following  organization  af- 
fected for  the  meeting:  President,  Supt. 
Samuel  Transeau;  Secretary,  Supt.  L.  O. 
Foose ;  Executive  Committee,  Supts.  R.  K. 
Buehrle,  J.  M.  Reed  and  J.  M.  Coughlin. 

The  following  address  of  welcome  was 
then  delivered  by  W.  W.  Shank,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Williamsport  School  Board. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  It  gives  me  pleasure,  in  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  of  the  citizens  of  Williamsport, 
to  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome,  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  feel  at  home  during  your 
sojourn  among  us,  and  that  your  stay  will  be  so 
pleasant  as  to  induce  you  to  hold  another  an- 


nual convention  here.  We  have  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
at  two  of  their  annual  meetings,  some  years  ago. 
The  impressions  created  and  the  influences 
started  at  those  meetings  were  productive  of 
good  to  us,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  influence  that  will  be  exerted  in  this 
community,  in  an  educational  sense,  by  your 
sessions,  will  be  beneficial.  We  therefore  con- 
sider ourselves  fortunate  in  securing  your  an- 
nual meeting,  and  trust  that  our  good  people 
may  be  able  to  show  their  appreciation  of  your 
presence. 

Williamsport  has  for  a  number  of  years  past 
been  regarded  as  a  favorable  place  for  the 
meeting  of  religious  and  civic  societies,  as  well 
as  the  holding  of  political  and  educational  con- 
ventions. This  is  owing  to  its  central  location, 
the  attractiveness  of  its  scenery,  the  thrift  and 
enterprise  of  the  place,  and  the  reputation  of  its 
citizens  for  their  generosity  and  hospitality. 

The  public  school  system  has  many  warm 
friends  in  Williamsport,  as  her  fine  school 
buildings,  equipped  with  patent  <}esks.  system 
of  heating  and  ventilation,  proper  sanitary  con- 
dition of  grounds,  will  plainly  demonstrate  ;  as  a 
further  evidence  of  this  we  might  add  that  of  the 
length  of  her  school  term,  the  generous  salaries 
paid  her  teachers,  etc.  The  first  public  school 
Directors  were  chosen  herein  September.  1834, 
the  same  year  as  the  enactment  of  the  Free 
School  law.  Among  these  was  Wm.  F.  Packer, 
who  afterward,  in  18 158.  became  tlie  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  first  public  schools  were 
opened  in  May,  1835,  for  a  term  of  three  months, 
with  four  teachers  at  an  aggregate  salary  of  $90 
per  month,  which  included  the  whittling  of  slate 
pencils  from  soft  stone  and  the  manufacturing 
of  quill  pens  for  the  children.    Since  that  time 
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we  have  all  made  rapid  strides  and  are  doing 
all  that  an  enlightened  age  can  expect.  It  now 
requires  95  teachers  at  salaries  amounting  to 
over  $5,000  per  month,  and  this  number  of 
teachers  scarcely  meets  the  demands  of  our 
school  population.  The  success  to  which  we 
have  attained  in  our  school  work  is  largely  due 
to  the  thorough  supervision  that  it  has  received, 
and  to  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  well  qualified 
teachers. 

You  have  come  to  counsel  together  for  the 
great  educational  interests  of  Pennsylvania  as 
they  relate  to  our  Common  Schools.  The  work 
to  be  done  by  your  convention  cannot  but  bring 
about  great  results  and  redound  to  the  good  of 
the  cause.  As  our  public  schools  are  the  bul- 
wark of  the  nation,  nothing  ought  to  be  left  un- 
done to  strengthen  their  influence  and  increase 
their  efficiency,  making  the  object  and  aim  not 
only  that  of  teaching  and  discipline,  but  char- 
acter building  as  well,  fitting  the  boys  and  girls 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  This, 
\:  am  pleased  to  say,  has  engaged  your  thought 
and  attention,  and  you  have  manifested  a  de- 
votion thereto  to  the  extent  of  enthusiasm.  I 
trust  that  your  deliberations  will  be  profitable 
and  harmonious  and  your  intercourse  of  such 
character  as  to  be  pleasant  while  here  and  sweet 
to  you  in  the  future  as  memory  reverts  to  them. 
Again  I  say.  Welcome ! 

Supt.  David  A.  Harman,  of  Hazleton, 
made  reply,  in  a  very  neat  and  appropriate 
address,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  for  the  kind  words  of 
welcome  extended  by  the  school  authorities 
of  Williamsport  through  their  President,  and 
expressing  the  wish  that  the  meeting  might 
be  both  interesting  and  profitable. 

ADDRESS  BY  STATE  SUPT.  WALLER. 

The  convention  was  addressed  by  Dr.  D. 
J.  Waller,  Jr.,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  on  certain  of  the  practical  issues 
of  the  times.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  with  in  the  work  of  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents,  in  reference  to 
the  education  of  the  various  classes  of  chil- 
dren found  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  repre- 
senting all  grades  of  social  environment,  in 
some  instances  those  of  the  lowest  forms  of 
depravity  and  vice.  The  proper  education 
of  these  classes  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
times,'  and  the  assistance  obtained  in  con- 
ventions like  this  is  always  found  helpful  in 
solving  it.  Many  similar  problems  have 
been  solved  by  those  who  have  preceded 
us  in  the  work,  others  still  remain  unsolved. 

Attention  was  called  to  four  important 
points  in  the  administration  of  school  work. 

I.  We  should  all  work  together,  avoid  seg- 
regation, and  see  that  we  have  a  hearty  co- 
operation all  along  the  line.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  these  problems  of  the  day,  care  should 
be  taken  to  maintain  and  strengthen  an 


abiding  interest  in  the  general  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Agitation  and  discussion  are  good 
to  awaken  an  interest.  The  very  liberal  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  last  Legislature  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State  was- 
due  very  largely  to  the  full  and  free  discus- 
sion of  that  and  other  school  subjects  at  the 
annual  conventions  of  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  also  at  the  county  institutes. 
The  enthusiasm  of  leading  educators  at  these 
meetings  has  had  much  to  do  in  preparing 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  for  intel- 
ligent action  for  the  support  of  the  schools. 
Intelligent  discussion  of  the  questions  of  the 
day  has  been  the  means  of  creating  public 
opinion,  and  has  given  power  to  those  who 
administer  the  work  of  the  schools. 

2.  We  should  look  after  the  individuality 
of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  and  see  that  the 
individual  is  not  lost,  or  buried  beneath  the 
machinery  of  the  system.  The  child  should 
not  be  lost  in  the  crowd,  nor  be  made  ta 
drop  out  of  sight  of  the  teacher,  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  precision  demanded  by  the  sys- 
tem be  carried  out.  It  is  worth  more  than 
the  system. 

3.  Teachers  are  of  far  more  account  than 
methods.  There  is  a  tendency  towards 
magnifying  methods  at  the  expense  of  the 
children  and  of  adhering  to  them  blindly 
without  regard  to  the  consequences.  The 
reports  of  Mr.  Adams  and  others,  some  fif- 
teen years  ago,  of  the  examinations  held 
in  the  schools  in  the  counties  around  Bos- 
ton, in  which  wonderful  irregularities  and 
shortcomings  were  disclosed,  was  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  fact,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr. 
Thornton  on  the  results  of  an  examination 
of  pupils  connected  with  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal School.  In  the  one  case  the  methods 
were  there  in  practice  a  generation  or  more 
ago,  while  in  the  other  they  were  those  ap- 
proved by  one  of  the  greatest  apostles  of  the 
new  education.  Both  perhaps  were  good 
in  their  way,  but  not  well  applied.  The 
teacher  was  doubtless  more  at  fault  than  the 
method. 

4.  There  are  certain  rights  of  children  of 
more  importance  than  methods.  The  child 
has  a  right  to  be  in  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  when  it  leaves  the 
school.  A  knowledge  of  Spelling,  Read- 
ing, Arithmetic,  etc.,  it  should  have  even  in 
sprite  of  method.  These  constitute  its  tools 
for  subsequent  work  in  acquiring  informa- 
tion and  preparing  for  the  duties  of  life.  If 
it  fails  to  get  this  knowledge  at  the  proper 
time  it  suffers  an  irreparable  loss.  Methods 
are  means  to  an  end  to  be  attained  when 
we  work  in  the  direction  of  attaining  the 
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eod.  Loose  or  faulty  methods  produce 
loose  work,  and  pupils  taught  in  the  use  of 
them  fail  to  be  able  to  classify  and  system- 
atize their  knowledge  and  to  sum  up  results 
in  an  intelligent  manner.  They  fail  to  se- 
cure self  reliance. 

The  wise  teacher  will  test  knowledge  not 
only  on  subjects  in  which  it  can  be  shown 
by  per  cent.,  but  also  on  other  subjects  which 
should  receive  attention  in  schools,  such  as 
morals,  character-building,  and  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  which  are  of  great  im- 
portance to  young  people. 

The  next  two  speakers  named  on  the  pro- 
gramme being  absent,  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose, 
of  Harrisburg,  then  read  the  following 
paper  on 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  CITY  SYSTEMS  OP  SCHOOLS 
TO  THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 

It  is,  perhaps,  but  just  to  say  that  this  subject 
is  not  one  of  my  own  choosing,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  my  treatment  of  it  will  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Executive  Committee  who 
proposed  it.  I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  pre- 
sent some  sug^gestions  which,  if  they  do  not  em- 
brace all  that  should  have  been  given,  will 
doubtless  lead  to  a  discussion  through  which 
the  ends  desired  will  be  attained. 

By  city  systems  I  understand  is  meant  the 
schools  as  now  organized  and  administered  in 
our  cities  and  boroughs,  and  that  the  expression 
is  intended  to  embrace  Directors,  Superintend- 
ents,  teachers  and  pupils,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, as  the  educational  forces  ana  agencies 
in  those  respective  communities. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  say  at  this  early  date 
what  the  attitude  of  our  schools  and  school  au- 
thorities will  be  to  an  institution  of  which  they 
know  litde  or  nothing,  but  the  probability  is 
that  before  long  all  parties  concerned  will  pos- 
sess sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to  act 
intelligently  in  the  matter,  and  the  subject  will 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages  and  directly  and  indirectly  to  the 
respective  communities  of  the  State.  It  is  high 
time  that  steps  be  taken  in  this  direction,  and 
that  it  be  canvassed  in  all  its  bearings.  Delays 
are  dangerous  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
and  if  anything  is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  an 
exhibit,  those  who  are  to  do  it  should  be  in- 
formed on  the  subject  at  the  earliest  possible 
period. 

Before  considering  our  relations  or  attitude 
to  this  proposed  exhibition  it  may  be  well  to  in- 
quire somewhat  about  its  pretensions  and  aims. 
We  know  enough  of  these,  however,  to  enable 
us  to  say  that  the  Columbian  Exposition  prom- 
ises to  surpass  anything  of  its  kind  ever  held  in 
this  country,  or  perhaps  in  any  country.  It  has 
been  projected  on  a  scale  of  stupendous  magni- 
tude, and  aims  to  furnish  an  exhibit  in  all  lines 
of  progress  and  development  thus  far  attained 
in  this  country,  and  in  other  countries,  that  has 
hitherto  never  been  excelled.  It  is  intended  to 
be  a  great  school  for  observation,  study  and 


comparison,  a  museum  in  which  will  be  gath- 
ered from  all  sources  the  latest,  the  brightest 
and  the  best  in  all  lines  of  material  and  intel- 
lectual development.  Located  in  one  of  our 
most  enterprising  and  progressive  Western  cities, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  made  a  place  of  unusual 
interest  and  attraction  for  multitudes  of  inquir- 
ing and  wide-awake  men  and  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  who  will  go  up  to  Chicago  to 
behold  and  to  wonder. 

The  site  of  this  exhibition  takes  in  more  than 
150  acres  of  ground,  on  which  will  be  erected 
exposition  buildings  costing  nearly  $8,000,000, 
and  nearly  %\  1,000,000  more  will  be  needed  to  ' 
put  these  grounds  into  proper  condition  for  the 
exhibit.  In  addition  to  these,  millions  more 
will  be  expended  by  different  states  and  coun- 
tries represented ;  by  individuals,  and  by  public 
and  pnvate  corporations  in  special  buildings 
and  appliances  for  their  immediate  wants  and 
conveniences.  This  will  be  a  city  within  itself, 
and  more  magnificent  and  attractive  than  any 
ever  celebrated  for  its  oriental  splendor  and 
opulence  in  the  far-famed  annals  of  antiquity. 
When  its  gates  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the 
world  in  1^3  there  will  be  displayed  a  most 
magnificent  panorama  of  wealth  and  material 
resources,  industry  and  invention,  science  and 
art,  genius  and  skill,  the  products  of  the  home 
and  the  school,  of  the  field  and  the  work-shop, 
of  the  state  and  the  nation. 

The  school  work  there,  it  is  true,  will  be  but 
a  limited  part  of  this  great  exposition,  and 
doubtless  a  part,  too,  that  will  not  attract  by  its 
loud  display,  nor  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
crowds  that  go  rushing  by  in  search  of  the  new- 
est fad  or  the  latest  invention ;  but  it  will  never- 
theless be  a  very  important  part,  for  what  is 
given  there  as  the  work  of  the  schools  of  this 
country  will  tell  a  wondrous  tale,  and  will  exert 
its  influence,  either  directly  or  indirecdy,  in  sd- 
most  every  city,  and  town,  and  village,  and 
hamlet  in  this  broad  land. 

The  schools  of  other  states,  and  cities,  and 
boroughs  will  be  represented  there,  and  those 
of  other  countries  will  seek  a  share  in  the  dis- 
play, and  I  feel  that  we  of  this  state  will  want 
to  be  represented  there  too.  We  will  undoubt- 
edly want  the  work  of  our  boys  and  girls  to 
stand  side  by  side  with  that  of  other  states,  and 
cities,  and  boroughs,  to  tell  a  story  of  local  de- 
velopment and  home  enterprise  equal  to  that 
from  any  other  source;  and  when  our  enterpris- 
ing citizens  and  patrons  shall  go  up  to  the  ex- 
position we  will  want  to  have  them  see  what 
their  own  schools  have  been  able  to  do  in  this 
competition,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  them 
to  point  with  admiration  and  pride  to  an  ex- 
hibit from  their  own  homes  of  which  they  need 
not  feel  in  any  wav  ashamed. 

New  York  will  be  there,  Ohio  will  be  there, 
and  so  will  Illinois,  and  Maryland,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Wisconsin,  and  Colorado,  and 
California  and  all  the  rest  of  the  states,  and  on 
all  sides  their  work  will  be  seen  ranging  in 
grade  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  University. 
Already  there  is  a  stir  in  the  air,  and  the  expo- 
sition spirit  has  been  caught  up  by  a  number 
of  the  states  in  which  the  organization  of  the 
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school  forces  has  begun.  School  Boards  are 
getting  into  shape  for  the  work,  and  superin- 
tendents, and  teachers,  and  scholars  are  falling 
into  line,  and  there  seems  to  be  but  one  thing 
left  for  us  to  do,  and  that  is  to  fall  into  line  too, 
and  to  go  about  getting  into  shape  an  exhibit  of 
school  work  from  this  grand  old  Keystone  State 
that  will  rank  with  the  best,  and  when  it  is 
ready  send  it  up  to  Chicago.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  assume  a  better  attitude  to  the  ex- 
position than  to  do  this,  and  to  send  word 
ahead  that  we  are  coming  in  *93.  and  that  we 
want  lots  of  room  on  the  front  shelves  for  a  big 
display  of  good  work. 

But  you  ask  what  shall  it  be,  and  how  shall 
we  proceed  to  get  it  ready  ?  These  questions 
are  not  so  easily  answered,  especially  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  information  on  the  subject. 
The  first  step  will  be  to  ascertain  if  possible 
what  will  be  expected  of  us,  what  will  be  con- 
templated in  the  preparation  of  an  exhibit  of 
this  kind,  and  what  of  work  and  details  will 
necessarily  enter  into  the  effort.  When  these 
things  are  known  we  shall  then  soon  be  able  to 
find  a  way  to  do  the  work.  I  am  supposed  to 
speak  only  of  that  part  of  the  undertaking 
which  belongs  to  the  schools  of  cities  and  bor- 
oughs, as  that  which  pertains  to  the  remainder 
of  the  exhibit  will  naturally  fall  to  the  hands  of 
others. 

The  general  school  exhibit  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Liberal  Arts.  Dr.  Selim 
H .  Peabody  is  the  chief,  or  general  head  of 
this  Department.  No  definite  information  or 
instructions  have  yet  been  given  by  this  depart- 
ment as  to  what  kind  of  work  will  be  ex- 
pected, when  and  how  it  shall  be  prepared, 
what  subjects  shall  be  represented,  and  what 
other  matter  shall  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
work;  but  by  means  of  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  I  have  been  led  to  infer  that  a 
scheme  somewhat  like  the  following  will  be 
elaborated  and  sent  out  from  this  Department 
to  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  United 
States  as  a  guide  on  the  subject: 

1 .  Provision  will  be  made  for  an  organic  ar- 
rangement of  public  school  matter,  both  by 
states,  and  by  grades  as  they  are  represented  in 
Che  states. 

2.  This  ought  to  include  State  organizations, 
as  such,  and  an  exhibition  of  their  work,  the 
graded  schools  from  lowest  to  highest  and  the 
higher  institutions. 

3.  Special  forms,  like  the  education  of  the  de- 
fective classes,  ought  to  he  provided  for  in  sepa- 
rate collective  exhibits. 

4.  In  the  assignment  of  space  the  relative 
needs  of  each  State  ought  to  be  considered,  es- 
pecially as  to  the  variety  of  elements  which 
should  be  presented.  Each  State  should  pre- 
sent a  clear  and  concise  representation  of  its 
school  system,  of  the  variety,  efficiency  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  work  done  in  its 
schools.  To  do  this  it  will  not  be  necessary 
that  every  school,  every  city,  town  and  hamlet 
should  have  a  place.  Such  a  course  would  be 
impracticable  if  not  impossible,  though  ever  so 
much  desired. 

5.  A    competitive    plan    in    which    all   th|e 


pupils  may  have  a  share  will  be  a  better 
means  of  procedure.  In  this  way  the  pupils 
may  compete  tor  the  honor  of  representing  thetr 
respective  schools,  the  schools  for  the  honor  of 
representing  their  respective  cities  or  boroughs, 
and  the  cities  or  boroughs  for  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting their  States  at  Chicago.  This  may  be 
farther  so  arranged  that  a  reasonable  number 
of  representatives  of  different  classes  may  be 
allowed,  so  that  real  merit,  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  may  have  a  fair  chance  for  success. 

6.  Representative  classes  in,  say  Languaf^e» 
may  come  from  say  forty  or  fifty  different  cities 
and  boroughs ;  in  History,  from  forty  to  fifty  ; 
in  Arithmetic,  from  forty  to  fifty,  and  so  of  each 
of  the  branches,  and  these  may  or  may  not  be 
the  same  as  the  others  in  many  instances  in 
the  different  classes;  the  object  being  to  secure 
within  reasonable  limits  the  best  work  where  it 
can  be  best  done. 

7.  Whatever  is  shown  as  pupils*  work  should 
be  so  absolutely  and  in  fact,  even  to  the  dot- 
ting of  an  i,  and  the  crossing  of  a  t.  There 
should  be  no  special  preparation  or  drill  for  the 
particular  presentation  or  paper  to  be  written. 
It  should  come  out  of  the  regular  work  of  the 
school,  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  except  al- 
lowing for  such  improvement  as  should  natur- 
ally accompany  growth  and  efficient  teachin|r. 

8.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  inspire  the  pupils 
in  all  the  schools  with  the  desire  of  doing  the 
best  work,  so  as  in  the  end  to  be  found  the 
most  worthy,  and  the  most  capable  of  making 
a  good  exhibit. 

The  above  outline  of  an  exhibit,  though 
meager  and  very  imperfect,  will  doubtless  be 
full  enough  for  this  occasion,  and  will  furnish  a 
means  of  bringing  the  subject  more  directly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Superintendents  and  teach- 
ers present,  on  whom  will  depend  very  largely 
the  success  of  whatever  efforts  our  schools  shall 
put  forth  in  this  direction. 

There  are  many  things  which  Superintendents 
and  teachers  can  do,  yes  must  do,  if  success  is 
to  be  attained.    I  mention  only  a  few  of  them : 

1.  They  must  awaken  an  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject among  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  their 
schools. 

2.  To  do  this  intelligently  it  will  be  necessary 
to  .keep  thoroughly  informed  as  the  work 
progresses. 

3.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  popularize 
the  movement  in  the  community,  among  the 
citizens  and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

4.  It  will  be  necessary  for  them,  if  possible, 
to  induce  their  Boards  of  Directors  to  take  hold 
of  the  matter  and  assist  in  securing  the  best 
work.  Boards  can  render  much  assistance  in 
many  ways. 

5.  They  should  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  details  of  the  different  steps  necessary  to 
secure  good  results,  and  see  that  these  are  faith- 
fully and  conscientiously  carried  out. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  above 
there  should  be  a  State  organization  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  and  prosecute  it  along 
clearly  defined  lines  and  under  specific  direc- 
tions. This  organization  should  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  educational  interests 
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of  the  state,  and  should  bring  to  the  front  those 
who  are  well  up  in  the  various  kinds  of  our  ed- 
ucational work.  This  organization  should  have 
a  chairman  or  a  chief,  as  its  head,  who  should 
direct  the  preparation  and  selection  of  the  mat- 
ter for  the  exhibit,  see  that  it  is  properly 
arranged  and  done  up  for  exhibition,  put  it  in 
position  and  care  for  it  while  on  exhibition,  and 
finally  return  it  again  either  to  those  who  con- 
tributed it,  or  to  the  state,  to  form  the  nucleus 
of  an  educational  museum  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations. 

A  somewhat  liberal  appropriation  has  been 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  but  in  case  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  so 
Important  an  undertaking,  ways  and  means  can 
doubtless  be  devised  for  securing  the  additional 
funds  necessary.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
preparation  ought  to  be  directed  by  one  general 
tiead  for  the  whole  State,  so  the  expenses, 
within  clearly  defined  limits,  should  be  met 
from  one  general  fund. 

The  Chairman,  or  Chief,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Commissioners  for  this  Exposition,  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Whitman,  has  very  cheerfully  given  as- 
surances of  his  willingness  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  secure  a  first-class  school  exhibit  from  this 
state,  and  will  gladly  enter  upon  this  work  as 
soon  as  definite  instructions  have  been  issued 
by  those  in  authority  outhning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  what  is  contemplated. 

1  have  given  above  a  brief  and  somewhat 
disconnected  outline  of  the  subject,  and  have 
endeavored  to  so  present  it  as  to  show  the 
situation.  1  trust  that  I  have  not  failed  to  im- 
press the  importance  of  early  and  efficient  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  I  can  only  speak  for  those 
whom  I  represent,  the  Superintendents,  schools, 
and  school  authorities  of  the  cities,  and  bor- 
oughs of  the  State.  I  urge  upon  them  a  prompt 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  and  ask 
that  the  necessary  steps  be  taken  now,  or  in  the 
near  future,  to  secure  proper  representation  on 
the  part  of  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  direc- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  work  of  preparing 
an  exhibit,  and  that  nothing  be  left  undone  by 
all  concerned  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  proper  authorities  in  our  cities  and  bor- 
oughs. 

This  is  a  matter  which  the  educators  of  this 
State  dare  not  slight.  The  educational  reputa- 
tion of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  at 
stake,  and  those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  its  good  name  and  fair 
fame  among  the  other  States  of  the  Union  dare 
not  hide  behind  any  pretext  of  indifference  or 
inability.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
schools,  must  come  to  the  front  and  rally  around 
those  who  give  shape  and  direction  to  the 
matter,  and  push  on  the  work  all  along  the  line, 
and  keep  at  it  until  a  first  class  exhibit,  repre- 
senting in  variety  and  detail  the  best  efforts  of 
our  schools,  has  been  secured. 

A  running  discussion  on  the  paper  en- 
sued, participated  in  by  Supts.  Buehrle, 
Harman,  Patterson,  McGinnes,  Mackey, 
and  others,  in  reference  to  what  was  best  to 


do  in  order  properly  to  get  the  subject  be- 
fore our  schools,  carry  out  the  suggestions 
of  the  paper,  and  secure  a  good  exhibit 
from  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  when 
upon  motion  the  paper  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  with  instructions 
to  make  their  report  at  the  session  to-morrow 
morning. 

Supt.  Patterson  stated  that  he  would  like 
to  have  the  practice  of  the  superintendents 
present  in  reference  to  their  answers  to  the 
following  items  contained  in  the  blank  for 
monthly  reports  to  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction:  i.  The  number  of  days 
spent  in  ofiice  work.  2.  The  whole  num. 
ber  of  days  spent  in  official  duties. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  was  instructed  to 
call  upon  those  present  to  give  such  infor- 
mation in  reference  to  these  points  as  would 
indicate  their  practice  on  the  subject,  or 
any  additional  information  in  reference  to 
their  official  duties  that  will  be  of  interest 
and  profit  to  others,  not  occupying  more 
than  five  minutes  each  in  doing  so. 

Supt.  Reed :  Office  hours  daily  from  8  to 
9  a.  m.,  and  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  Remaining 
time  is  spent  in  visiting  schools  and  looking 
after  their  interests.  Reports  in  accordance 
with  above. 

Supt.  Bogart:  Office  hours  from  8:30  to 
9:30,  and  4  to  5  daily.  Remainder  of  time 
spent  in  schools.  Pays  special  attention  to 
health  of  pupils,  ventilation,  care  of  eyes  of 
pupils,  light  of  rooms,  etc. 

Supt.  Mackey:  Does  not  report  time 
spent  in  office  work,  but  number  of  days 
spent  in  school  work.  At  office  Monday, 
but  much  after  school,  occasionally  after  4 
p.  m.  Spends  most  of  his  time  in  visiting 
schools,  hearing  recitations,  giving  advice 
and  assistance  to  teachers.  Meets  them 
often  in  the  evening. 

Supt.  Harman  :  At  office  8  to  9  daily. 
Spends  all  time  in  schools  not  required  in 
office.  Endeavors  to  direct  work  of  teach- 
ers so  as  to  correct  bad  practices  without 
exposing  them  to  the  school,  or  exposing 
the  weakness  of  teacher  to  the  school.  Re- 
ports accordingly. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  At  office  from  8  to  9 
daily,  does  not  return  to  office  after  school. 
Helps  teachers  in  their  schools  without  ex- 
posing their  weakness  to  the  school,  and  in 
grade  meetings.  Also  has  classes  of  teach- 
ers for  study  and  investigation  in  the  even- 
ing in  such  subjects  as  Arithmetic,  Latin, 
Physical  Geography,  and  German.  Reports 
under  "days  spent  in  office,"  all  time  spent 
there. 
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THURSDAY   EVENING. 

The  subject  interrupted  by  adjournment, 
was  continued,  with  responses  from  Superin- 
tendents as  follows : 

Supt.  Robb:  Office  hours  from  8  to  9 
a.  m.  daily;  remainder  of  time  spent  in 
schools.  Attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  in  the  evenings. 
Reports  accordingly. 

Supt.  Dewey:  I  teach  a  class  from  9:20 
to  10  a.  m.  Spend  from  two  to  four  days 
in  office  each  month.  Visit  some  schools 
six  to  eight  times,  others  two  to  four  times 
each  month.  Sometimes  make  verbal  criti- 
cism, favorable  or  unfavorable  or  both,  at 
close  of  visit ;  at  other  times  leave  a  writ- 
ten criticism.  Have  found  the  latter  plan 
beneficial  in  some  cases.  I  try  to  test  the 
progress  of  pupils  and  the  efficiency  of 
teachers  in  a  practical  way  at  each  visit. 

Supt.  Patterson  :  Visit  schools  for  special 
purposes ;  go  where  most  needed.  Direc- 
tors sometimes  think  the  Superintendent 
should  make  the^ame  number  of  visiis  and 
of  about  same  length  to  all  schools.  If  any 
deviation  is  made  from  this  it  should  be  in 
favor  of  primary  schools.  Look  after  things 
pertaining  to  good  of  schools  and  scholars, 
often  visit  parents  in  interest  of  schools  and 
children.  Aim  to  take  in  situation  of  affairs 
in  a  school  when  I  visit,  and  to  find  weak- 
ness wherever  it  exists,  both  from  pupil's 
standpoint  and  from  teacher's  platform. 
Have  no  fixed  office  hours,  especially  after 
school. 

Supt.  Baer :  Do  not  visit  all  schools  reg- 
ularly, do  not  pretend  to  visit  every  school 
once  a  month.  I  go  often  when  there  is 
trouble  and  give  assistance  to  teachers 
wherein  they  fail,  and  show  them  how  they 
may  improve  their  schools.  I  go  into  the 
school  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a  critic,  and 
do  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  school  that 
will  embarrass  or  weaken  regard  for  the 
teacher.  A  superintendent  should  be  an 
inspiration  to  his  teachers  and  scholars. 
Office  hours  from  8  to  9  a.  m.,  and  from  4 
to  6  p.  m.,  daily. 

Supt.  McGinnes:  Office  hours  4  to  5  p. 
m.  daily,  which  makes  about  five  days  to  the 
month.  Have  no  regular  method  of  visit- 
ing, nor  regular  time  for  same,  but  go  where 
most  needed.  Consult  with  teachers  at  the 
close  of  visit  and  endeavor  to  give  needed 
assistance  to  best  advantage. 

Supt.  Jjnes:  Office  hours  for  patrons, 
teachers  and  pupils,  a  half-hour  daily  im- 
mediately preceding  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions  of  school.  Confer  with 
teachers  then.     No  office  hours  after  school. 


Grade  meetings  twice  a  month,  and  district 
institute  once  a  month,  a  balf-day  session. 
Report  two  days'  time  as  engaged  in  office 
Work.  Mere  calls  are  not  considered  visits; 
only  when  work  is  observed  or  some  time  is 
spent  is  credit  given  for  a  visit.  Some 
schools  are  visited  once  a  month,  others  less 
and  a  few  more  frequently,  occasionally  five 
or  six  times.  I  keep  record  of  visits,  length, 
criticisimsy  favorable  or  adverse  comment, 
etc.  The  later  are  given  in  such  way  as  not 
to  attract  any  attention  from  pupils. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  I  am  youngest  of  yoa 
all  in  actual  experience,  and  am  just  making 
a  beginning  so  far  as  general  city  supervision 
is  concerned.  We  are  trying  to  place  the 
matter  of  examinations  somewhat  in  the 
background,  and  to  bring  study  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge  itself  to  the  front.  A  teach- 
ers' institute  that  meets  once  each  month, 
we  regard  a  very  important  factor  in  our 
work.  We  have  also  a  monthly  meeting  of 
principals,  where  important  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  general  duties  of  each  principal 
are  discussed.  Our  purpose  is  to  maintain 
system  in  the  schools  of  the  city  through  an 
intelligent  organizition  of  the  educational 
forces,  rather  than  through  a  system  of  ex- 
amination of  pupils.  Believing  that  clean- 
liness, heating,  and  ventilation,  ar«  import- 
ant elements  in  connection  with  our  schools, 
we  have  called  meetings  of  principals  and 
janitors  to  study  and  discuss  questions  along 
these  lines,  and  find  these  meetings  very 
practical  and  useful. 

Supt.  Transeau:  We  have  ninety-five 
schools.  I  visit  all  of  them  each  month, 
try  to  find  out  weakness  of  teachers,  and  to 
help  them  improve  their  schools.  Office 
hours  8  to  g  and  4  to  5,  and  on  Saturday 
from  2  to  5  o'clock.  Examine  all  schools 
twice  a  year  in  written  and  oral  work  as  the 
case  may  be,  assist  teachers  in  lower  schook 
in  looking  over  papers,  and  make  record  of 
results  as  I  dictate  from  merit  of  work  done. 
Oversee  work  while  being  done,  and  see  that 
it  is  done  justly.  In  upper  schools  prepare 
questions  and  help  in  reviewing  papers  and 
disposing  of  them.  Get  opinions  of  teach- 
ers as  to  what  pupils  are  fit  for  promotion 
and  compare  this  list  with  that  of  result  of 
examinations  before  promotions  are  made. 

Supt.  Shimmell :  I  have  four  objects  in 
visiting  schools :  i.  To  ascertain  their  con- 
dition; 2.  To  improve  theii^  condition;  3. 
To  get  points  for  teachers'  meetings;  4. 
To  get  items  of  special  interest  and  to  work 
up  along  given  lines.  I  keep  a  diary  of  ob- 
servations and  make  note  of  favorable  or 
unfavorable  commendation. 
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Supt.  Samuel  A.  Baer»  of  Reading,  then 
read  the  following  paper  on 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHERS  IN  CITIES 
AND  TOWNS. 

Good  teachers  are  wanted  everywhere,  but 
especially  in  cities  and  towns.  Here  the  schools 
are  graded  and  the  work  is  especially  difficult. 
Besides,  there  are  many  hindrances  to  progress 
not  found  in  country  schools,  as,  for  instance, 
want  of  industry,  the  idea  of  cost,  and  the  many 
forms  of  amusement  that  tend  to  divert  the  minds 
of  the  children  from  study  and  duty.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  this  is  so,  it  is  not  generally 
recognized.  The  State  has  established  Normad 
Schools,  but  they  cannot  supply  all  our  teachers. 
There  are  not  enough  of  them,  and  if  there  were, 
they  do  not  especially  prepare  teachers  for 
graded  schools.  Their  "model  schools"  are 
ungraded  schools.  Hence,  in  our  cities,  very 
few  of  our  teachers  are  Normal  graduates,  and 
in  many  instances  they  begin  teaching  without 
any  professional  training.  It  would  be  in  the 
line  of  progn'ess  if  the  State  would  recognize  this 
-special  want  and  appropriate  a  special  amount, 
say  $1000  per  year,  to  every  city  for  the  trianing 
of  teachers.  This  would  not  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses of  a  Training  School,  but  it  would  sug- 
gest the  need  of  such  schools,  and  also  that 
trained  teachers  are  especially  needed  in  cities 
and  towns.  Such  a  Training:  School  could  be 
organized  to  suit  the  especial  wants  of  each  city 
or  town,  and  the  expense  of  running  it  would  be 
less  than  half  of  what  it  would  cost  to  train  them 
in  a  State  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  of  such  a  school 
should  embrace  the  following:  Psychology, 
Methods,  School  Management,  and  History  of 
Education.  These  form  a  part  of  the  High 
School  course.  The  Model  and  Practical  De- 
partment ne«ids  a  well  trained  supervisor.  Here 
the  work  should  consist  of  observation  of  model 
work,  reviews  and  criticisms,  and  practice. 

In  regard  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  it  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  if  our  teachers  were  all 
regularly  trained,  the  matter  of  improving  them 
would  be  simpler  and  altogether  a  different 
problem.  But  we  must  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have.  In 
order  that  the  teachers  of  any  district  may  be 
improved  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  the 
one  great  requisite  is  a  good  Superintendent. 
He  should  not  only  be  a  live  man,  but  2i  grow- 
ing man.  If  the  Superintendent  is  right,  there 
are  means  at  hand  to  do  a  great  deal  with 
the  teacher. 

The  Teachers*  Institute. — Among  the  very 
first  of  the  means  for  the  improvement  of  teach- 
ers, I  place  the  Teachers*  Institute.  This  is  in 
fact  a  training  school,  but  the  time  is  rather 
short.  Still  if  rightly  managed  a  great  deal  of 
good  can  be  done  by  it  to  give  direction  and 
character  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  fol- 
lowing is  suggested  as  a  means  to  make  such 
Institute  most  effective: 

I.  There  should  be  separate  Institutes  for  city 
teachers.  The  law  that  says  "may  have,*' 
should  say  "must  have"  on  this  subject. 


2.  It  should  be  divided  into  sections  by 
grades  according  to  the  work  required.  The 
help  that  a  grammar  school  teacher  needs,  is 
generally  not  the  kind  that  will  help  a  primary 
teacher;  and  what  suits  a  primary  teacher  very 
seldom  interests  a  grammar  school  teacher. 

3.  The  City  Superintendent  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  Institute  and  arrange  all  matters  in 
a  manner  to  suit  the  wants  of  his  teachers. 

Visitation. — This  is  one  of  the  best  means  to 
help  the  work  along,  and  I  have  particular  re- 
ference to  the  work  of  the  Superintendent.  He 
should  visit  regularly  and  with  a  purpose,  and 
in  order  that  the  best  results  may  be  attained 
he  should  take  notes  for  future  use. 

1.  He  should  visit  to  learn  the  wants  of  the 
schools  and  with  a  view  of  improving  them. 

2.  He  should  visit  with  the  view  of  assisting 
the  teachers.  Often  he  can  give  a  suggestion, 
and  even  at  times  illustrate  the  work  by  taking 
charge  of  the  class  himself. 

3.  He  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  en- 
couraging both  teachers  and  pupils  by  his  visits. 
A  kind  word  will  go  a  great  way  in  many  cases. 

Grade  Meetings. — The  Superintendent  should 
meet  his  teachers  at  least  once  a  month  for 
consultation  and  instruction.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  meeting  them  in  grades.  Here  his 
note-book  will  be  useful.  He  can  review  the 
work  of  the  school-room  and  give  such  definite 
suggestions  and  instructions  as  may  be  required. 

Examination  of  Teachers, — It  may  not  be 
popular,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  exami- 
nations are  an  excellent  means  of  improving 
teachers.  To  do  this  work  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense  as  well  as  back- bone.  If  pro- 
perly conducted,  examinations  are  valuable  not 
simply  to  improve  those  already  teaching,  but 
also  to  guard  the  door.  Many  districts  will  bear 
witness  to  this.  The  following  should  be  ob- 
served in  conducting  examinations : 

1.  The  examination  for  beginners  should  be 
both  in  the  branches  as  well  as  in  methods  ;  for 
those  already  teaching,  mainly  in  methods. 
Promoting  teachers  by  means  of  competitive 
examination  is  a  good  plan. 

2.  They  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  indicate  the  wants  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Examinations  should  be  made  to  mean 
something.  Those  that  are  not  fit  should  not 
be  allowed  to  enter,  and  those  that  are  in  and 
will  not  improve  so  as  to  do  better  work,  should 
be  dropped. 

Teachers'  Library, — Teachers*  Libraries  may 
be  called  the  sine  qua  non  in  the  making  of  in- 
telligent and  progressive  teachers.  Wherever 
any  number  of  teachers  reside  in  the  same  com- 
munity, there  should  be  a  special  collection  of 
books  on  the  science  of  teaching.  In  cities  and 
towns  this  is  especially  necessary.  The  State 
could  do  nothing  that  would  advance  and  en- 
courage the  wide-awake  teacher  more  than  by 
encouraging  the  establishing  of  such  libraries. 
This  could  be  done  by  directing  that  in  every 
city  and  town  electing  a  Superintendent,  $100 
should  be  set  aside  for  a  teachers'  library,  and 
every  year  thereafter  a  smaller  sum,  if  only  $25. 

Such  a  library  should  be  in  the  care  of  the 
City  Superintendent;  because  he  would  be  the 
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one  to  take  care  of  it,  and,  knowing  the  wants 
of  his  teachers,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
give  valuable  suggestions. 

Special  Instruction, — What  has  been  stated 
covers  in  the  main  the  work  of  improving 
teachers  in  cities  and  towns,  but  it  by  no  means 
covers  all.  The  efficient  teacher,  like  the  Su- 
perintendent, should  be  a  growing  individual. 
Hence  everything  that  benefits  and  improves 
a  community  should  be  recognized  by  him. 
He  should  form  a  part  of  all  such  movements 
and  grow  with  the  community.  The  following 
may  be  named  as  among  these  influences : 

1.  Special  courses  of  lectures,  whether  by  the 
Superintendent  for  a  special  purpose,  or  by  a 
special  lecturer  for  general  instruction  and  cul- 
ture.   The  teachers  should  be  there. 

2.  In  every  community  there  should  be 
special  courses  of  reading.  In  some  cities  Au- 
thors* Days  are  observed,  and  certain  authors 
'ere  studied  during  certain  years  or  parts  of 
years.  In  all  such  work  the  teacher  should  not 
only  take  part,  but  should  be  among  the  lead- 
ers, and  wherever  they  do  this  they  are  bene- 
fitted. 

3.  For  the  same  reason  teachers  should  be 
prominent  in  Reading  Circles.  Literary  Socie- 
ties, Chautauqua  Circles  and  University  Exten- 
sion. 

y>f.T//rfl//V7».— What  the  teacher  needs  more 
than  anything  else,  however,  is  inspiration  for 
his  work.  He  may  lack  many  qualities,  but  if 
he  possesses  zeal  and  enthusiasm  he  will  get 
along  and  will  improve.  The  Superintendent 
that  can  most  successfully  inspire  his  teachers 
with  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  the 
successful  Superintendent.  His  teachers  will  be 
growing  teachers,  and  the  district  over  which 
se  presides  will  have  good  schools. 

The  discussion  of  this  paper  was  deferred 
until  the  morning  session. 

Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  made  the  following 
address  in  the  line  of  University  Extension. 

AFTERSCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  in  your  committee 
that  suggested  the  phrase  by  which  you  desig- 
nate this  discussion,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  have  the  carefully  prepared 
paper  from  one  of  your  number  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  become  the  basis  of  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  a  fortunate 
omen  that  the  School  Superintendents  are  turn- 
ing their  eyes  towards  the  education  that  lies  in 
the  years  between  the  school  commencement 
and  life's  commencement,  and  particularly  for- 
tunate that  you  do  that  with  a  thought  not  on 
empty  exhortation  merely  for  continued  study 
on  the  part  of  school  graduates,  but  with  your 
attention  on  those  actual  agencies  which  have 
demonstrated  their  title  to  be  considered  after- 
school  agencies.  Some  of  them  may  be  enumer- 
ated. Chautauqua,  Workingmen*s  Institutes, 
Farmers'  Institutes,  Summer  Schools,  Libraries, 
and  then,  of  course,  Academies,  Colleges,  Uni- 
versities and  University  Extension. 

There  is  a  tendency  just  now  to  point  out  the 


resemblances  of  the  Extension  method  to  older 
and  more  familiar  educational  methods.  It  is 
a  tribute  to  the  present  popularity  of  University 
Extension  that  the  advocates  of  Library  Endow- 
ment, of  Chatauqua  Circles  and  organization, 
of  institutes  and  schemes  for  instruction  through 
correspondence,  are  claiming  that  they  are  Uni- 
versity Extension  and  have  its  advantages.  I 
believe  in  co-operation,  and  sympathy  and 
mutual  understanding  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
confusing  things  which  are  distinct,  and  if  there 
are  distinctive  features  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tional work  we  ought  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  to  recognize  those  features.  Thea 
if  there  are  features  which  these  systems  have 
in  common,  and  it  is  desirable  to  find  a  class 
name,  let  it  be  one  which  shall  not  do  violence 
to  historic  development  or  the  actual  facts.  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  phrase  of  yours  After- 
School  Education  will  be  found  useful,  though 
in  its  combination  of  the  parts  of  speech  it  is 
about  as  awkward,  I  must  confess,  as  the  ex- 
pression University  Extension  Teaching  itself. 

Now  this  distinctive  feature  of  University  Ex- 
tension lies  in  the  fact  of  the  reliance  of  the  sys- 
tem upon  the  lecturer,  the  teacher.  With  bis 
success  or  failure  the  system  stands  or  falls.  If 
Garfield  was  right  in  saying  that  the  ideal 
college  would  consist  of  a  log  with  Mark 
Hopkins  at  one  end  and  a  boy  at  the  other,  we 
may  say  that  University  Extension  goes  further 
and  eliminates  the  log.  Or  we  may  say  that  it 
is  Richard  G.  Moulton  or  other  competent 
teacher,  face  to  face  with  the  boy,  reaching  out 
to  clasp  his  hand  just  when  he  would  have 
slipped  from  the  log,  and  aiding  him  to  get 
again  a  Arm  hold  and  a  steady  footing.  Dr. 
James,  in  hi<«  address  on  the  lecturer,  published 
in  the  January  Extension  Journal,  emphasizes 
this  feature  as  it  deserves.  He  refers  to  the 
lecturer  as  the  man  who  actually  does  the  work 
for  which  whatever  other  machinery  there  is 
exists.  Mr.  Moulton,  in  his  address  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  saying  that  the  first  University  Exten- 
sion was  the  invention  of  printing,  which  sent 
books  itinerating  through  the  country,  says  that 
the  time  has  now  come  to  send  the  teacher  to- 
follow  the  books. 

The  syllabus  and  the  class,  and  the  weekly 
papers,  and  the  conferences,  and  the  examina- 
tion are  incidental,  but  the  presence  of  the  lec- 
turer in  the  community  is  essential;  or  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that,  given  the  lecturer,  these 
other  features  of  the  system  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  they  follow,  fashioned  in  the  par- 
ticular form  best  suited  to  the  particular  work  to- 
be  done.  University  Extension  is  of  course  a 
combination  of  features  into  a  full  discussion  of 
which  I  suppose  it  is  not  desired  that  I  should 
enter.  They  are  all  important — ^the  exact  man- 
ner of  the  combination  is  important;  but  the 
system  does  not  depend — this  is  my  point— on 
the  combination's  working  itself  or  on  the  un- 
guided  activity  of  different  persons  in  each 
locality,  who  have  no  knowledge  of  its  method 
or  its  aim  or  its  practice ;  but  it  gives  to  the  local 
organizers  the  assistance  of  a  man  already 
trained  in  details  as  well  as  master  of  his  par- 
ticular subject.    This  point  has  not  been  else- 
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wheie  emphasized,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  it  is 
one  which  will  be  appreciated  by  gentlennen 
who  know  from  experience  what  educational 
machinery  is,  and  how  unsatisfactory  are  the 
results  of  expecting  it  to  work  itself. 

And  that's  why  we  expect  to  succeed,  and 
^evcn  better  in  the  future  in  this  educational  cam- 
paign than  we  have  in  the  past.  We  have  been 
leeling  our  way  in  these  past  two  years — we 
have  not  known  just  where  the  crooked  places 
were — we  have  not  had  men  whose  training  on 
the  minor  details  was  equal  to  their  ability  to 
expound  their  own  department  of  science.  It 
has  always  been  a  period  of  organization, 
though  for  reasons  which  are  obvious,  that  pe- 
riod need  not  be  as  long  in  this  country  as  it 
was  in  the  mother  country.  So  far  for  the  Ex- 
tension method.  J  do  not  mean  that  no  other 
agency  recognizes  the  same  principle.  The  idea 
is  not  patent,  but  we  do  declare  it  to  be  the  idea 
upon  which  we  build,  and  we  do  not  see  just  how 
it  can  be  realized  in  any  system  which  does  not 
completely  incorporate  the  extension  system 
itself. 

Now,  secondly,  as  to  the  interest  of  public 
school  officers  and  teachers  in  this  matter  of  the 
Extension  of  the  University.  If  I  seem  to  speak 
strongly  on  this  question  it  is  because  my  own 
interests  are  and  have  been  mainly  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people,  and  I  welcome  there- 
fore the  suggrestion  of  President  Chamberlin,  of 
Wisconsin  University,  that  the  public  schools 
have  much  to  gain  from  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  Extension  courses.  Adult  education — 
After- School  Education,  if  you  please — for  the 
country  means  more  cultured  homes  for  the 
country.  It  means  that  more  boys  and  girls 
from  the  schools  will  find  in  the  brains  of  their 
parents  that  inexhaustible  fund  of  information 
which  they  want.  It  means  cordial  sympathy 
for  the  high  school  student.  It  means  interest 
instead  of  indifference,  appreciation  instead  of 
discouragement.  You  will  Bnd  the  teacher  who 
sneers  at  the  interference  or  counsel  of  the 
home,  who  looks  upon  the  child  as  the  product 
intellectually  of  the  school  which  took  it  before 
it  could  read,  and  has  taught  it  everything 
which  will  appear  on  his  record  as  worth  the 
pedagogue's  notice,  and  who  recrards  every 
effort  of  the  parent  to  make  a  parent's  impres- 
sion on  the  child's  mind  as  an  jmpertinence 
which  he  must  avert.  But  that  teacher  is  the 
enemy  of  the  school  in  reahty,  as  he  is  the 
enemy  of  the  home  avowedly. 

Thirdly,  I  may  say  a  word  directly  on  the  re- 
lations between  the  Extention  centre  in  any 
community  and  the  other  educational  agencies. 
Its  especial  glory  is  that  it  works  with  them, 
adapting  itself  to  their  convenience,  borrowing 
their  facilities  and  adding  to  their  power;  and 
here  I  cannot  forbear  appealing  to  my  own  ex- 
perience in  a  neighboring  city  of  which,  since 
It  is  only  half  experienced  as  yet,  I  ought  to 
speak  cautiously,  and  yet  which  is  a  ca^^e  in 
pioint.  I  refer  to  our  course  in  Wilkes- Bart ^ 
now  in  progress,  and  its  relation  to  the  free  li- 
brary in  that  city.  It  has  been  in  a  sense  the 
headquarters  of  our  centre.  It  purchased  all 
the  reference  books  recommended,  fifty  or  sixty 


in  number,  and  placed  them  in  a  special  alcove 
in  its  reference  room,  which  has  been  thronged 
with  students  since  the  course  began,  at  all  hours 
when  the  library  is  open.  The  library  has  given 
us  a  private,  well-furnished  room  in  the  second 
story  for  a  Tuesday  afternoon  conference  at 
which  there  were  fifty  students  present  this 
week.  At  this  conference  a  special  feature  of 
the  system  which,  as  an  experiment,  we  have 
introduced  there,  while  retaining  the  evening 
class  after  the  lecture  for  general  discussion,  the 
weekly  papers  are  returned  and  criticised  and 
the^ork  of  the  previous  week  passed  in  final 
review.  The  books  which  are  there  on  the 
table  are  consulted,  if  necessary,  questions 
asked  and  answered,  and  much  work  of  a. 
genuine  class  description  done  which  is  not 
possible  in  the  evening  class. 

Then,  besides  the  time  devoted  to  this  con- 
ference, I  have  found  it  possible  to  spend  sev- 
eral hours  each  week  in  the  library  in  private 
consultation  with  students  in  the  most  informal 
and  irregular  manner.  All  this  has  been  of  in- 
estimable service  to  the  Extension  centre.  We 
are  able  to  do  far  more  than  we  could  do  without 
the  library,  but  this  is  the  point  to  which  I  would 
call  attention,  we  have  added  to  the  service 
which  that  library  renders  to  the  community. 
It  is  not  an  exaggeration,  I  am  assured  by  the 
librarian  herself,  to  say  that  the  introduction  of 
of  Extension  courses  will  double  the  real  value 
of  the  library  to  the  community. 

But  think  what  that  means:  They  are  using 
there  the  income  of  II300.000  in  that  library^ 
and  if  its  efficiency  is  really  doubled,  it  mean$. 
that  the  city  is  getting  from  that  agency  alone 
the  equivalent  of  say  10  per  cent,  on  that 
amount  of  money  instead  of  Bve  per  cent.,  and 
that  does  not  end  in  six  weeks  with  the  Exten- 
sion course,  but  it  goes  on  afterwards  if  the 
course  has  really  been  successful,  and  with  the 
giving  of  courses  on  different  subjects  ever  a 
new  element  is  reached  in  the  community,  and 
the  influence  is  thus  a  strongly  cumulative  one. 

Finally,  can  we  not  agree  upon  this,  that 
we  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  edu- 
cation must  cease  when  work  begins,  that  we 
need  a  training  for  the  work  which  we  do  in 
early  manhood,  from  sixteen  to  twenty- five 
but  that  we  do  not  need  a  training  for  the 
more  important  work  which  is  to  be  done  after- 
wards, from  twenty- five  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
for  each  part  of  it  ? 

If  the  Extension  College — the  Extension  se- 
quence of  courses,  if  you  do  not  like  the  term 
college-^an  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
its  advantages  can  be  obtained  by  persons  at 
hours  when  they  do  not  work,  we  can  make  it 
a  matter  of  sober  reality  that  education  can  be 
prolonged  indefinitely,  that  ••  After  School  Ed- 
ucation" shall  be  as  much  a  regular  feature  of 
the  life  of  the  people  as  school  education — that 
adult  education,  for  which  we. are  in  every  re- 
spect prepared,  shall  be  as  much  a  part  of  our 
educational  system  as  child  training,  and  that» 
as  Professor  Sktdmore  suggests,  in  his  paper  m. 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  many  things  which,  as 
matters  now  are,  we  feel  compelled  to  crowd 
into  the  public  school  curriculum  because  we 
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Icnow  that  people  ought  some  time  to  get  them, 
and  that  that  is  our  last  chance  at  them,  can  be 
postponed  to  Extension  courses,  where  the  ma- 
turer  minds  will  get  inconceivably  more  value 
from  them. 

The  part  which  the  public  school  men  of  the 
'Commonwealth  are  to  play  in  this  final  task  of 
seeking  out  the  proper  place  in  our  educational 
system  for  the  adult  education  of  Extension 
-courses  is  second  only,  if  it  is  second  at  all,  to 
that  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities  them- 
selves. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  nature  «nd 
importance  of  this  work,  and  the  feasibility 
of  taking  it  up  in  cities  and  boroughs,  the 
•convention  adjourned. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  minutes  of  previous  sessions  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the 
following  report : 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  paper  read  by  Supt.  L.  O.  Foose,  on 
the  Attitude  of  City  Systems  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition,  beg  leave  to  report  that  having  care- 
fully considered  the  whole  subject,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  jpresent  is 
to  carry  out  its  suggestions,  and  promise  the 
most  hearty  co-operation  to  the  State  Depart- 
tnent  in  whatever  efforts  it  may  make  towards 
-securing  an  exhibit  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions worthy  of  our  great  State. 

R.  K.  BUEHRLB. 

B.  F.  Patterson. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

The  paper  read  at  last  evening's  session 
1>V  Supt.  Baer  on  "The  Improvement  of 
Teachers  in  Cities  and  Towns,"  was  taken 
vp  for  discussion.  The  speakers  were  limited 
to  five  minutes. 

Supt.  Robb  asked  how  can  teachers 
-whose  usefulness  is  over,  and  who  hold 
permanent  certificates,  be  dropped  or  dis- 
placed ? 

Supt.  Baer :  Only  by  the  action  of  Boards 
of  Directors. 

Supt.  Coughlin  :  In  a  general  way  I  ac- 
cept the  views  of  the  paper,  but  cannot  en- 
•dorse  the  sentiment  of  exclusiveness  made 
4SO  prominent  in  its  introduction.  I  do  not 
believe  it  well  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  around 
41  city  and  permit  no  one  to  enter  it  from 
abroad,  Our  teachers  will  reach  the  high- 
-est  point  only  when  they  know  they  must 
-enter  the  open  field  of  competition  in  main- 
taining their  places  professionally.  I  can- 
not understand  the  statement  that  the  prep- 
aration of  a  teacher  must  be  different  for  a 
-city  from  that  of  a  teacher  who  is  to  take 
charge  of  a  country  school,  or  a  graded 
school  in  an  outside  town  or  borough.     I 


do  not  believe  that  we  can  offer  the  yonag 
people  in  our  cities  any  better  preparation 
than  they  can  receive  in  our  Norinal  Schools. 
If  I  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  Normal 
Schools  were  not  doing  what  they  ought  to 
do,  I  would  favor  a  thorough  stirring  up, 
but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  urge  the  di- 
vision of  the  efforts  of  the  State.  Make 
the  Normal  Schools  as  thorough  as  possible; 
do  not  urge  the  establishment  of  separate 
city  State  Normal  Schools. 

Supt.  Buehrle:  The  condition  of  affairs 
in  cities  is  such  that  a  means  for  training 
teachers  for  city  schools  is  necessary. 
Many  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools 
will  not  go  away  to  Normal  Schools  for 
special  preparation,  and  they  command 
enough  influence  in  Boards  to  secure  ap- 
pointment to  schools  without  the  necessary 
preparation,  and  are  often  elected  as  teach- 
ers in  preference  to  those  who  have  taken  a 
Normal  course,  because  they  are  thought 
more  deserving.  The  only  way  to  remedy 
this  evil,  is  to  provide  home  training 
schools  for  this  class,  and  then  insist  on  the 
appointing  of  none  but  trained  or  experi- 
enced teachers.  This  would  open  a  way  for 
the  Normal  teacher  as  well  as  the  home 
trained  teacher  to  positions  in  the  schools. 
The  State  ought  to  make  some  provision  for 
these  schools. 

Supt.  Harman :  We  need  trained  teachers, 
but  cannot  always  get  them  for  the  reasons 
given  by  the  last  speaker.  I  have  had 
training  classes  for  several  years  past  under 
my  direction,  but  lately  have  been  able  to 
induce  home  applicants  to  take  the  Normal 
course  after  leaving  the  high  school,  and 
hope  to  do  so  hereafter,  and  would  recom- 
mend this  solution  of  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing trained  teachers  to  other  Superintend- 
ents. 

Supt.  Baer:  The  paper  does  not  aim  to 
build  a  wall  around  cities.  In  it  I  have  at- 
tempted to  <show  that  special  schools  are 
needed  for  city  teachers,  because  of  special 
wants.  Teachers  should  be  trained  for  the 
special  lines  of  work  they  will  be  expected 
to  do.  This  can  be  done  cheaper  in  city 
training  schools  than  in  Normal  Schools. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Supt 
David  A.  Harraan,  of  Hazlelon,  upon 

PROMOTIONS  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  Dr.  Higbee*s  last  annual  report  off  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania,  he  uses  the  following 
language  in  reference  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
graded  schools  in  this  Commonwealth  :  *' While 
we  have  the  great  gain  derived  from  such  divi- 
sion of  labor  as  the  graded  school  secures,  we 
must  seek  to  avoid  the  serious  dangers  in- 
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irolved.  Teachers  confined  to  one  line  of  stu- 
•dies,  and  those  that  are  suited  only  to  a  certain 
age.  are  apt  to  take  into  view  only  the  small 
^section  of  a  chi]d*s  life  belonging  to  that  age, 
and  this  weakens  the  great  incentive  to  work 
which  comes  from  the  clear  vision  of  the  end 
of  education  in  the  beginning.  The  end  is  not 
the  examination  for  promotion  to  another  grade. 
The  solid  culture  of  the  child  toward  a  well- 
furnished  personality— a  developed,  intelligent 
life  of  thought  and  act — must  be  the  main  aim 
•of  all  teaching,  and  this  should  not  be  broken 
in  upon  by  any  interruption  of  artificial  grades. 
Hence  great  caution  is  required  in  graded 
schools,  lest,  through  anxiety  to  promote  from 
^rade  to  grade,  the  child  be  fitted  more  for 
examination  than  for  life." 

In  several  foreign  countries,  as  in  the  United 
States,  graded  schools  are  rapidly  increasing, 
and  class  instruction  is  taking  the  place  of  indi- 
viduality ;  but  in  Prussia  there  is  less  grading 
than  we  would  expect  to  find,  and  we  learn 
from  reliable  authority  that  the  gradation  is 
purposely  omitted,  because  "  it  is  considered  det- 
rimental to  have  an  entire  class  of  pupils  sifted 
by  means  of  examinations  till  they  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  alike  in  knowledge  and 

5kill." 

Says  Dr.  Schneider,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  People's  Schools,  "  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  ungraded  schools,  manned  as  they  are 
with  well-trained  graduates  of  Normal  Schools, 
accomplish  very  satisfactory  results.  It  is  well 
to  remember  then  that  the  city  school  is  not 
tinder  all  circumstances  to  be  considered  the 
better  school." 

An  American  author  who  inspected  the  Prus- 
sian "cross-road  schools,"  remarks:  "  I  ex- 
pected to  find  in  them  results  such  as  may  be 
found  in  the  school  of  an  American  backwoods 
settlement,  primitive  in  the  extreme.  But  1  was 
greatly  mistaken.  What  I  saw  was  admirable 
-work  and  almost  incredible  results." 

County  Superintendent  Latta.  of  Michigan, 
commends  the  work  of  the  ungraded  schools  in 
the  following  strong  language:  "I  am  con- 
vinced from  long  observation  of  the  work  of  both 
graded  and  rural  schools,  that  the  average  rural 
school  teacher  is  as  ef^cient  as  the  average 
graded -school  teacher.  In  the  work  of  the 
former  there  is  less  that  is  perfunctory,  less  of 
routine,  more  flexibility  in  the  classification,  and 
more  adaptation  of  the  instruction  to  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  the  pupils." 

Hon.  Chas.  D.  Hine,  in  discussing  the  results 
of  a  special  examination  of  the  schools  of  New 
London  county.  Conn.,  gives  this  testimony  in 
favor  of  ungraded  schools  :  '*  No  evidence  se- 
cured in  this  investigation  raises  a  good  graded 
school  above  a  good  ungraded  school  in  point 
of  real  efficiency."  And  Ex- President  Thomas 
Hill,  of  Harvard  University,  after  years  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  gives  us  his  conclu- 
sion that  V  there  is  too  much  rigidity  in  the 
graded  system." 

In  addition  to  these  and  similar  words  of 
caution  and  comparison  by  scores  of  able 
thinkers  upon  educational  agencies,  all  of 
whom  believe  that   the  graded  school  has  a 


legitimate  place  in  school  economics,  I  might 
quote  from  scores  of  others  who  with  less  liking 
for  the  system,  go  further  and  make  the  serious 
charge  that  it  does  an  injustice  to  the  bright 
pupils  by  forcing  them  to  tarry  for  the  duller 
ones;  that  in  other  instances  it  bewilders  and 
discourages  the  more  plodding  minds  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  spur  them  to  the  pace  of  their  fleeter 
classmates.  They  assert  also  that  the  machin- 
ery outranks  in  importance  the  school,  that  per- 
formance rather  than  effort  and  growth  neces- 
sarily becomes  the  great  desideratum,  that 
grading  stands  above  education,  that  pupils  ac- 
quire false  ideals  of  study  and  are  tempted  to 
dishonest  practices  ;  and  that,  by  insisting  upon 
a  rigid  uniformity  in  the  matter  to  be  taught 
within  a  given  time,  and  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing, all  originality  and  enthusiasm  are  crushed 
out  of  the  teacher,  and  she  becomes  a  mere 
operative  in  the  vast  manufactory. 

Without  attempting  a  discussion  of  these  crit- 
icisms, I  wish  simply  to  remark  that  a  candid 
consideration  of  them  will  certainly  lead  us  to 
doubt  the  universal  importance  and  efficiency 
that  many  of  us  have  attached  to  the. graded 
school  system.  As  an  economic  measure,  both 
in  time  and  labor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  judicious  grading  of  schools  is  among  the 
most  important ;  the  danger  lies  in  attributing 
to  it  virtues  and  powers  which  it  does  not  pos- 
sess, and  thereby  giving  it  more  prominence 
as  an  educational  factor  than  it  merits.  The 
great  consideration  is  not  a  perfected  system, 
but  robust  children,  vigorous  intellects,  refined 
manners,  a  love  for  study  and  investigation,  a 
high  moral  sense,  a  will  under  perfect  control, 
and  a  reverent  spirit.  These  results  can  be 
attained  only  where  there  is  freedom  for  the 
intelligent  and  conscientious  teacher  to  carry 
on  his  work  at  such  time  and  by  such  means  as 
best  suit  his  purpose.  Promotion  must  be  a 
secondary  consideration  ;  of  far  greater  import- 
ance are  right  habits  of  thought,  of  study  and 
of  acting. 

If.  by  what  I  have  thus  far  said,  I  appear 
to  depreciate  the  value  of  graded  schools,  it 
has  been  done  only  that  I  may  magnify  the 
object  to  be  attained  above  the  instrument. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that,  for  cities 
and  towns  at  least,  a  well-graded  course  of 
study  adapted  to  the  ages  and  capabilities  of 
the  pupils  is  the  most  effective  means  yet  de- 
vised, for  securing  desirable  results  with  the 
time  and  means  available. 

Not  the  abolition,  then,  of  the  system,  is  what 
is  demanded,  but  its  subordination  to  the 
school,  ranking  it  simply  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant educational  means. 

Graded  schools  include  a  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive course  of  study,  a  division  of  the 
pupils  into  grades,  with  subdivisions  of  classes, 
and  an  efficient  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  pupils. 

The  course  of  study  does  not  enter  vitally  into 
my  subject,  but  the  relation  of  grading  to  pro- 
motions is  so  intimate  that  it  requires  consider- 
ation just  here. 

I.  The  distinction  between  close  and  free 
grading. 
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2.  Arrange  the  grades  so  that  the  brightest 
pupils  may  pass  through  one  each  year.  That 
will  enable  the  child  of  ordinary  ability  to  conri- 
plctc  two  grades  in  three  terms,  while  the  dull- 
est children  may  require  two  years  for  each 
grade. 

3.  Subdivide  each  grade  into  two  or  more 
classes,  and  place  the  classifying  of  the  pupils 
entirely  under  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

4.  Instruct  the  teachers  to  send  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  next  higher  grade  a  record  of  the  rel- 
ative standing  of  the  pupils  promoted,  and  also 
the  teacher*s  estimate  of  each  child's  ability. 

5.  Promote  annually. 

6.  Permit  irregular  promotions  when  strongly 
recommended  by  the  teacher. 

7.  Failure  in  one  or  two  of  the  less  essential 
branches  should  not  prevent  a  child's  promotion 
if  he  is  fitted  in  the  others. 

As  to  the  means  to  be  used  as  a  test  for  the 
promotion  of  pupils,  scarcely  two  Superintend- 
ents will  agree  in  the  details ;  but  are  there  not 
some  general  principles  involved,  which,  if  re- 
cognized and  taken  into  practical  consideration, 
will  give  us  a  broad  educational  basis  upon 
which  we  can  all  agree  ? 

1.  Children  should  learn  the  lesson  early  and 
well,  that  it  is  earnest,  continuous,  persistent 
effort  that  merits  success. 

2.  Teachers  ought  to  be  thebest  judges  of  the 
fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion. 

3.  Superintendents  should  by  some  means  get 
a  clear  conception  of  about  what  each  grade 
should  accomplish,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  real 
worth  of  each  teacher. 

4.  Reviews,  both  daily  and  topical,  connect 
past  acquirements  with  present  attainments,  and 
convert  what  would  otherwise  be  desultory  infor- 
mation into  valuable  instruction. 

5.  Examinations  should  partake  of  the  nature 
of  reviews,  being  however  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  should  test  not  only  the  knowledge 
and  mental  power  of  the  child,  but  also  the 
teacher's  skill. 

6.  Education  in  its  truest  and  best  sense  must 
be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  to  it  all  means 
must  be  made  subservient. 

If  these  principles  are  admitted  as  correct, 
then  certain  deductions  follow  that  practically 
decide  the  matter  of  promotions : 

1.  They  will  not  depend  upon  a  single  exam- 
ination given  either  by  teacher  or  superintend- 
ent. 

2.  The  pupiVs  faithfulness  and  progress  dur- 
ing the  year  should  constitute  the  chief  element 
in  the  final  decision,  whether  or  not  he  shall  be 
promoted. 

3.  No  pupil  should  be  promoted  who  cannot 
be  recommended  by  his  teacher. 

4.  The  teacher  should  be  privileged  to  reach 
his  conclusion  as  to  the  fitness  of  pupils  in  his 
own  way. 

Upon  questions  that  enter  more  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  machinery  of  promotions — such  as, 
Shall  there  be  any  final  examination  ?  What 
weight  should  a  teacher's  recommendation 
have,  provided  a  pupil  fails  in  the  superintend- 
ent's final  examination  ?  Shall  there  be  a  cer- 
tain per  cent,  fixed,  below  which  a  pupil  for 


promotion  dare  not  fall? — and  many  others 
that  arise — we  may,  and  should  diflfer  accord- 
ing to  conditions  peculiar  to  each  city  and  town. 
These  must  be  considered  by  us  individually,, 
and  decided,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  circum- 
stances peculiar  to  the  individual  case. 

What  I  plead  for  is  a  subordination  of  the  sys- 
tem to  the  school  and  its  true  purpose — a  free- 
dom for  the  capable,  earnest  teacher  to  do  his 
work  with  the  least  possible  restriction,  and  with 
a  view  of  stimulating  every  child  to  do  his  best 
each  day  with  the  highest  possible  motives. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  the  maixk 
points  of  which  arc  given  below. 

Supt.  Patterson  endorsed  the  paper,  and 
gave  at  considerable  length  the  method  of 
examination  and  promotion  of  pupils  in  the 
Pottsville  schools.  Pupils  in  lower  grades 
are  promoted  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  know  more 
about  their  fitness  than  any  one  else.  Pu- 
pils in  upper  grades  are  examined  on  ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  Superintendent. 
These  examinations  serve  as  tests  to  verify 
the  knowledge  of  pupils.  The  judgment 
and  opinion  of  the  teacher  outrank  results 
of  the  examination  in  promotion  of  pupils. 

Mr.  Devine  endorsed  the  paper  especially 
in  reference  to  the  elasticity  in  grading 
which  gives  apt  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
press  ahead  in  the  grades.  Trained  teachers 
are  important  factors  in  carrying  out  a  well- 
defined  system  of  graded  schools  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  look  after  the  individual  pu- 
pil more  nearly  as  recessity  requires.  My 
observation  in  the  German  schools  has  led 
me  to  believe  that  the  boy  has  no  chance  to 
crawl  up  the  grades,  but  plenty  of  opportu- 
nity of  dropping  down.  The  individuality 
of  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Supt.  Baer:  Promotion  should  be  made 
on  knowledge,  as  this  is  neccesary  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade  above. 
Flexibility  must  be  observed  in  promotions 
in  the  lower  grades,  but  in  the  grammar 
grades  there  must  be  more  rigid  require- 
ments. I  approve  of  examinations  by  the 
superintendent  and  teachers  twice  a  year. 
The  superintendent  proposes  the  questions 
and  teachers  conduct  examinations,  and 
promotions  are  made  largely  on  the  results 
of  the  examinations. 

Supt.  Coughlin:  Mind  development  and 
intellectual  force  ought  to  enter  Into  the  ac- 
count of  fitness  for  promotion,  as  well  as  de- 
finite knowledge  on  given  subjects.  This 
must  enter  into  true  intellectual  growth. 

Supt.  Buehrle :  The  Executive  Committee 
requested  the  preparation  of  this  paper  be- 
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cause  of  its  practical  importance,  and  they 
ivould  like  the  discussion  to  keep  in  line  of 
the  thought  developed  by  the  writer.  .  Ex- 
aminations have  come  to  us  from  the  east 
with  all  the  evils  that  go  with  them,  and 
should  not  be  pressed  too  rigidly.  Judg- 
ment should  enter  into  this  work.  Ques- 
tions prepared  by  the  superintendent  are  a 
great  help  to  teachers.  An  objection  urged 
against  examination  is  that  the  teaching  is 
apt  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  examination 
questions,  but  if  the  questions  are  properly 
prepared  they  will  broaden  the  work  and 
outlook  of  both  teacher  and  pupils.  They 
should  give  motive  to  both. 

Supt.  Mackey :  I  am  a  friend  of  the  old 
system  of  examination  and  of  many  other 
good  old  things  in  school  work.  I  prepare 
questions  to  cover  ground  on  portions  of 
subjects,  also  later  in  the  year  on  the  whole 
subjects  and  on  special  subjects,  and  have 
four  or  five  examinations  during  the  year. 
If  pupils  pass  these  regular  examinations, 
satisfactorily  during  the  year,  they  are  pro- 
moted without  a  final  examination.  Their 
year's  work  is  also  taken  into  consideration. 
Examinations  are  good  for  pupils.  They 
give  strength  and  self  possession,  discipline 
and  mental  acumen,  but  should  not  be 
pressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the 
health  of  pupils.  Deportment  of  pupils 
does  not  enter  into  the  account  of  a  pupil's 
fitness  for  promotion. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  some 
length  by  other  members  of  the  convention 
and  was  closed  by  Supt.  Harman. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Supt.  J.  M. 
Reed,  of  Beaver  Falls,  upon 

REACHING  THE   INDIVIDUAL. 

It  has  been  said  that  unless  it  be  to  overcome 
some  prejudice,  a  subject  needs  no  introduction 
and  wnen  we  as  superintendents  and  principals 
consider  our  work,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  our 
duty  so  to  teach  these  nineteenth  century  boys 
and  girls  that  they  may  be  successful  twentieth 
century  men  and  women — intelligent,  honest, 
courteous,  industrious,  strong,  courageous, 
Christian  individuals,  who  can  wisely  fight  sin- 
gle-handed and  alone  the  great  battle  of  life. 

Therefore  the  successful  accomplishment  of 
our  work  makes  reaching  the  individual  pupil 
a  necessity,  and  relieves  me  of  the  necessity 
of  an  introduction  to  overcome  any  preju- 
dice as  far  as  my  subject  is  concerned. 
Were  I  to  consider  only  what  should  be  done, 
nothing  further  need  be  said,  for  no  argument 
is  needed  to  prove  what  no  one  denies.  What 
then  can  be  my  purpose  in  considering  this 
subject  ?  Simply  this ;  to  mention  it,  make  a 
few  suggestions  upon  it,  that  in  the  discussion 
which  may  follow  we  may  be  helped  to  do  what 
we,  as  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 


admit  should  be  done ;  namely,  come  more  in 
touch  with  the  individual  pupil. 

Do  we  need  to  move  m  this  direction  ?  Is 
not  the  individual,  especially  in  the  larger 
schools,  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  the  superin* 
tendent  or  principal,  and  sometimes  by  the 
teachers  as  well — while  there  is  left  for  consid- 
eration only  the  grade  or  class  ?  Is  there  not 
too  much  wholesale  teaching?  Oh,  but  you 
say  such  talk  as  that  will  never  do.  That  is  in 
conflict  with  system,  the  very  life  of  our  schools. 
Not  so.  In  God's  great  universe  there  is  the 
grandest  system  conceivable,  and  yet  its  Au- 
dior  knows  each  one  of  us,  can  call  us  by  name, 
and  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without 
his  notice.  Most  certainly  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  system  in  school  work,  but  I  would 
have  that  system  so  perforated  as  to  enable  me 
to  see  each  pupil,  also  have  that  system  adjust* 
able  so  as  to  permit  the  pupil  to  grow  and  be- 
come a  strong  person,  not  as  a  part  of  a  grade 
or  a  class,  but  an  individual  who  has  sounded 
the  depths  of  the  beauties  lying  at  his  feet  until 
he  fully  realized  the  joy  of  mastery. 

But  how  can  what  is  here  indicated  be  accom- 
plished? The  superintendent  or  principal  must 
know  each  pupil  under  his  jurisdiction.  To  do 
this  requires  time  and  attention,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  yet  this  knowing  each  pupil  has  a 
limit  and  must  in  large  cities  be  left  to  the  prin- 
cipals, for  unless  a  superintendent  has  had 
charge  of  the  same  school  for  a  very  long  time 
he  will  not  be  able  to  know  well  more  than 
three  or  four  thousand  pupils,  and  when  the 
number  goes  beyond  his  limit  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  him  to  know  them  through  the  princi- 
pal and  teacher,  and  still  he  can  by  one  means 
and  another  stimulate  each  pupil  to  do  better 
work.  When  the  number  of  pupils  under  a 
superintendent's  care  is  so  great  as  to  make  his 
work  so  general  as  to  hit  no  one  should  he  try 
to  reach  all,  he  can,  when  visiting,  select,  by 
lot,  one,  two  or  three  pupils,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes make  a  thorough  test  of  their  knowledge 
and  habits  of  study,  and  in  this  way  be  a  con- 
stant help  to  each  pupil  by  the  effort  which  it 
causes  him  to  put  forth.  A  pupil  does  not  care 
for  a  few  general  questions,  but  there  will  exist 
deep  concern  such  as  to  cause  diligent  study 
when  each  one  feels  that  he  may  be  called  upon 
for  a  complete  recitation,  a  summary  of  the 
week's  work  or  to  state  clearly  and  connectedly 
whatever  of  the  work  done  it  may  at  any  time 
please  the  superintendent  or  principal  to  call 
upon.  He  can  reach  the  individual  by  frequent 
wiitten  exercises.  He  can  reach  and  help  the 
individual  or  dwarf  him  by  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing promotions.  In  this  he  should  prevent  a 
pupil  from  thinking  that  his  class  will  get  him 
through,  by  demonstrating  in  each  class  that 
each  pupil  is  put  upon  his  own  mettle. 

There  are  many  things  that  he  can  do  in  this 
direct  way,  and  indirectly  much  can  be  done 
also.  At  best  the  class  is  only  a  compromise, 
and  the  larger  the  class  the  worse  the  compro- 
mise. The  number  in  each  class  should  be  re- 
duced in  many  cases.  In  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades  especially,  from  eight  to  twelve 
pupils  are  enough  in  one  class. 
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The  manner  of  having  the  class  exercises 
conducted  is  of  no  small  importance.  Compare 
the  work  of  that  teacher  who  requires  only  a 
fragment  of  each  lesson  from  each  pupil,  and 
the  work  of  that  other  teacher  who  so  con- 
ducts each  recitation  as  to  make  each  pupil  feel 
responsible  for  the  whole  lesson,  and  mark  the 
difference.  I  recall  havin?  listened  to  a  reci- 
tation by  fifteen  pupils — I  l>elieve  I  should  in- 
clude the  teacher  also,  and  say  sixteen — ^which 
was  given  in  concert  and  in  fragments  with  a 
start  here  and  a  lift  there — no  one  doing  any- 
thing completely— until  as  a  class  the  exercises 
were  completed,  and  to  the  casual  observer 
completed  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction: 
the  teacher  herself  was  so  much  delighted  with 
the  exercise  that  at  recess  time,  to  hear  my  ap- 
proval of  what  she  considered  a  fluent  recita- 
tion, she  asked  me  for  my  opinion,  which  I  re- 
luctantly gave  by  approving  as  much  as  possible 
by  way  of  introduction,  but  expressing  my 
opinion  by  saying,  "  If  from  the  sum  of  what 
was  done  two  subtractions  Were  made— one  the 
help  received  from  the  books,  the  other  the 
help  given  by  the  teacher  during  the  perform- 
ance— and  the  remainder  divided  by  fifteen,  I 
think  the  quotient  would  about  represent  the 
effort  and  work  of  each  pupil."  We  must  re- 
quire each  class  exercise  to  be  so  conducted  as 
to  make  earnest,  vigorous  study  on  the  part  of 
each  member  of  that  class  a  necessity.  Not 
many  pupils  will  do  more  than  is  required  of 
them.  Here,  as  in  other  lines  of  work,  •*  Neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.** 

The  individual  can  be  reached  by  clearing 
away  some  of  the  rubbish  which  in  many  cases 
is  about  him.  Many  pupils  are  in  such  a  mist 
of  uncertainty  that  they  can  neither  see  nor  be 
seen ;  they  have  been  on  the  lift  so  long  and 
have  been  fed  such  diluted  doses  of  subjects 
that  their  mental  grasp,  if  they  have  any,  is  al- 
most imperceptible.  About  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  done  in  order  to  reach  such  persons  is 
to  knock  the  props  from  under  them  and  let 
them  down  a  peg  or  two,  or  three  or  four,  until 
they  find  some  certainty  on  which  to  stand, 
down  to  a  place  where  each  one  can  say,  "  I 
know  what  I  know." 

Would  we  have  the  individual  pupil  always 
in  sight,  and  coming  closer  and  closer  year  by 
year  to  the  person  in  charge  of  the  school  of 
which  he  is  a  part — ^we  must  carry  him  along. 
No !  but  make  the  conditions  of  that  journey 
favorable.  And  the  very  first  step  is  to  have 
him  comprehend  some  things,  perhaps  only  a 
few.  clearly,  and  to  follow  that  with  instruction 
within  his  comprehension,  but  at  the  same  time 
have  him  do  such  work  as  requires  on  his  part 
the  top  of  effort. 

Columbus  did  not  discover  all  of  America, 
but  that  which  he  did  do  made  possible  the 
opening  up  of  all  these  resources  which  since 
have  followed.  We  can  not  write  the  index  of 
one  of  our  pupils'  lives,  but  we  can  and  must 
have  him  know  a  few  things  so  well  that 
through  them  he  may  see  many  other  things, 
and  be  stimulated  to  make  his  own  all  Uie 
possibilities  that  lie  before  him. 

As  we  look  around  us  we  see  that  all  affairs 


in  social  and  business  life  depend  upon  the 
force,  judgment  and  culture  of  the  inaividuaL 
If  every  individual  be  right,  every  home  will  be 
right;  if  every  home  be  right,  every  city,  borough 
and  township  will  be  right;  if  each  of  these  be 
right,  every  county  will  be  right;  if  every  coantj 
be  right,  every  state  will  be  right;  then  the 
nation  will  be  right — all  will  be  right.  Docs  it 
not  pay  to  look  with  profound  concern  after  the 
individual  ? 

I  trust  that  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
which  has  just  been  opened  many  suggestions 
may  be  made  that  will  help  us  to  accomplish 
more  completely  the  work  which  we  have  under 
taken.  We  need  less  dependence  upon  books» 
teacher  and  class,  and  more  upon  self.  While 
we  would  have  burning  in  every  breast  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  others^ 
many  persons  need  more  of  "  I  will  do  my  lull 
share  of  duty,"  and  to  this  end  pupils  should 
be  taught  that 

<*  Whether  the  prize  be  a  ribbon  or  a  throne. 
The  victor  is  he  who  can  get  it  alone.*' 

Supt.  Shimmell :  In  teaching,  atteotion 
should  be  given  to  the  slower  and  unfortu- 
nate pupils.  The  bright  pupils  will  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  will  take  the  lead 
in  life  generally.  Talent,  wherever  found, 
should  be  developed. 

Supt.  Baer :  I  object  to  this  sentiment 
Many  dull  pupils  often  possess  qualities  of 
character  and  hidden  force  which  specially 
fit  them  for  great  usefulness  in  after  life, 
whilst  many  of  the  bright  ones  seem  to  do 
little  or  nothing  after  they  leave  school. 
Individual  work  is  necessary,  and  should  be 
directed  toward  the  weaker  pupils. 

Supt.  McGinnes :  There  is  much  truth  in 
what  Supt.  Shimmell  said.  Teachers  should 
be  on  the  lookout  for  the  bright  and  strong 
pupils,  not  for  the  purpose  of  over  stimulate 
ing  them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  to  them  and  their  friends  the  possibih- 
ties  that  are  within  their  reach. 

A  prominent  educator  of  this  State  found 
promising  boys  wherever  he  taught,  and 
kept  sending  them  up  to  the  colleges  all  the 
time.  The  result  was  a  large  number  of 
well-educated  young  men. 

Supt.  Buehrle :  Guard  against  over-stim- 
ulating. Young  children  have  been  forced 
beyond  their  power  of  endurance,  and  harm 
has  frequently  resulted.  I  have  known 
children  to  press  on  up  through  the  grades 
at  a  rapid  rate,  but  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  high  school  they  began  to  decline,  and 
in  some  instances  were  utterly  unable  to  do 
the  work  required  by  the  course  and  in 
other  instances  were  compelled  to  drop  oat» 
mental  and  sometimes  physical  wrecks. 
Dull  pupils  can  generally  bear  all  the  stimu- 
lus that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 
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Supt.  Reed  :  I  intended  to  convey  in  the 
paper  the  importance  of  all  classes  being 
reached  by  teachers,  and  not  any  one  class 
to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

Supt.  Samuel  Transeau,  of  Williamsport, 
read  the  following  paper  on 

NEEDED  LEGISLATION. 

when  I  consider  the  greatness  of  the  subject 
assigned  me  and  the  results  often  flowing  from 
legislative  acts,  I  could  but  wish  that  "  Needed 
Legislation'^  had  fallen  into  other  and  abler 
hands.  That  there  are  some  things  pertaining 
to  the  public  schools  in  the  cities  and  boroughs 
of  our  state,  which  legislation  might  improve, 
we  heartily  believe:  Among  these  are  Com- 
pulsory Education,  Free  Text-Books,  School 
Libraries,  Sanitary  Laws,  a  book  on  School 
Architecture,  and  the  Payment  of  Salaries  of  all 
School  Superintendents  by  the  State. 

Compulsory  Education, — ^This  subject  of 
compulsory  education  has  been  discussed  pro 
and  con  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  in  an  address 
before  a  convention  of  teachers  a  few  years  ago 
said,  that  the  "next  step"  in  the  educational 
affairs  of  this  state  ought  to  be  directed  toward 
bringing  all  the  children  between  certain  ages 
into  the  schools.  This,  no  doubt,  should  be 
our  great  aim.  The  indications  everywhere  are 
that  a  compulsory  law  is  greatly  needed  now  in 
many  localities  in  our  state  and  that  it  will  be 
enacted  in  the  near  future.  We  may  safely 
estimate  that,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
growing  up  in  the  towns  represented  by  this 
convention  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  child- 
ren between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen  years, 
without  any  education  except  what  they  get  in 
evil  on  the  street  and  in  the  society  of  the 
vicious  and  the  depraved.  Besides  this  large 
class  of  unfortunate  children  entirely  out  of 
school,  there  are  thousands  of  pupils  in  school 
whose  attendance  there  is  less  than  forty  days 
a  year.  What  kind  of  an  education  can  a 
child  get  in  attending  school  forty  days  or  less 
during  the  term  ?  Ample  provision  is  made,  at 
least  in  this  c\ty,  to  educate  these  classes  of 
children,  but  we  cannot  get  them  into  the 
schools.  Moral  suasion  and  good  schools  do 
not  influence  them  to  come. 

We  have  compulsory  school  tax  laws  which 
if  a  taxable  refuse  to  obey  it  may  land  him  in 
prison.  Why  not  have  a  compulsory  law  that 
the  children — I  mean  all  the  children  of  the 
state,  for  whose  benefit  school  houses  are  built 
and  furnished,  teachers  hired,  and  in  some 
cases  text-books  and  stationery  provided — must 
avail  themselves  of  these  provisions  ?  One  of 
the  natural  rights  of  children  is  that  they  be  af- 
forded the  means  of  mental  and  moral  training, 
and  where  parents  or  guardians  fail  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  regard,  they  should  be  punished  for 
such  gross  and  criminal  neglect.  By  establish- 
ing a  great  system  of  schools  and  supporting 
them  by  an  annual  outlay  of  about  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars,  Pennsylvania  has  substan- 
tially gone  much  farther  than  to  say  that  every 


child  may  be  educated ;  her  course  is  justifiable- 
only  if  every  child  must  be  educated. 

All  the  most  progressive  states  in  the  Union 
in  point  of  education  have  enacted  and  are  en- 
forcing laws  of  compulsory  education.  For  the 
native  born  of  the  state  probably  no  such  law- 
would  be  needed ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
there  is  among  us  a  large  number  of  uneducated, 
foreigners.  What  can  you  do  with  these  peo- 
ple, brought  up  under  entirely  diiferent  envir- 
onments, if  you  cannot  bring  their  children  into* 
our  schools,  where  they  will  receive  the  benefit 
and  moulding  influence  of  our  civilization  and 
culture  1  You  may  make  the  schools  never  so 
good,  and  still  they  will  not  be  attracted  to  thenv 
or  brought  under  their  moulding  power.  Years- 
ago  the  opponents  of  a  compulsory  law  said; 
Make  the  public  schools  good,  attractive  and 
efficient,  and  the  people  will  patronize  them* 
Now  when  this  has  all  been  done,  and  still  there 
are  many  thousands  of  persons  in  the  state  who 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  what  is  so  lavishly 
provided,  it  is  plain  that  establishing  good 
schools  does  not  benefit  those  who  will  not  at- 
tend them.  With  this  large  foreign  element  ii^ 
our  midst  it  will  hardly  do  to  say:  "While  it 
is  your  duty  as  well  as  mine  to  advocate  every 
just  measure  that  will  call  the  children  into  the- 
pubHc  schools,  yet  such  a  compulsory  law^ 
sounding  well  in  theory,  is  too  much  like  a  des- 
potic government,  and  is  at  war  with  the  plain* 
est  principles  of  free  institutions."  Every 
ignorant  voter  is  also  at  war  with  the  plainest 
principles  of  free  institutions,  which  have  their 
glory  and  perpetuit^r  in  the  patriotism  and  in- 
telligence of  their  citizens.  In  our  free  schools,, 
wherein  every  child  should  receive  an  educa- 
tion, lies  the  salvation  of  our  country.  No- 
such  government  as  ours  can  be  sustained  ex> 
cept  through  the  free  and  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  through  the  public  schools. 

The  one  great  duty  confronting  the  people  of 
this  state  and  the  nation  is  to  see  that  every 
child  is  educated  for  its  own  sake  in  order  that 
it  may  be  able  to  use  its  talents  and  powers  to 
the  best  advantage  for  the  state — that  by  his 
industry  and  thrift  he  may  add  to  the  power ^. 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  be  ready 
in  due  time  to  take  his  proper  place  among  a 
free,  intelligent,  and  Uberty-loving  people.  A 
law  having  for  its  object  compulsory  education, 
is  a  necessity,  and  should  be  enacted  without 
further  delay. 

Free  Text  Books, — Compulsory  education 
necessitates  free  text- books,  and  to  present  this^ 
subject  to  this  convention,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  from  my  report  to  the  Williamsport 
School  Board  for  1890,  as  follows : 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  one  step  in  the  line 
of  progress  for  the  district  to  furnish  all  the 
textbooks  and  supplies  used  in  the  schools,  and 
for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  would  l^  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  buy 
the  books  at  wholesale  rates  and  furnish  them- 
to  the  pupils  than  to  continue  the  present  plan. 

2.  Every  book  purchased  would  be  used 
by  the  pupils  until  it  is  worn  out,  or  unfit  for 
further  service. 

3.  Every  pupil,  as  soon  as  his  name  is  put  oik 
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the  teacher's  register,  would  be  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  books. 

4.  There  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  child  of 
proper  school  age  to  be  out  of  school,  as  there 
IS  at  present.  We  know  that  during  the  last 
term  hundreds  of  pupils  were  supplied  with 
school  books  by  the  district,  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  some  did  not  attend  school  at 
all  because  their  parents  were  unwilling  to  de- 
clare their  inability  to  purchase  school  books. 
Such  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  in  a  land 
where  ample  provision  is  made  for  their  educa- 
tion.   Is  this  right  or  politically  advantageous  ? 

5.  It  would  give  the  district  a  chance  to  sup- 
ply diiTerent  series  of  readers,  for  example,  at  a 
^reat  deal  less  cost  than  any  one  series  can  be 
furnished  in  the  present  way.  It  would  give  the 
district  an  opportunity  to  furnish  supplementary 
reading  at  very  small  cost.  We  all  know  how 
dry,  stale,  and  uninteresting  a  series  of  readers 
becomes  after  being  read  over  and  over  for 
•days,  weeks,  months  and  years.  This  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  readers  we  are  using,  but  our 
fault,  for  we  do  not  furnish  them  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  chiid  a  new  series  occasionally. 
I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  other  series  of 
readers  now  published  that  will  bear  as  constant 
reading  as  the  one  in  use  in  our  schools ;  but 
still  pupils  become  very  familiar  with  them. 

6.  No  district  having  once  adopted  the  free 
text-book  system  has  abandoned  it;  showing, 
I  think,  conclusively,  the  advantages  which 
this,  mode  of  supplying  school  children  with  the 
necessary  books  has  over  our  present  way  of 
doing. 

A  Book  on  School  Architecture, — The  build- 
ing and  erection  of  good,  convenient,  commo- 
dious, and  comfortable  school  houses  in  this 
state  would  be  very  much  facilitated  and  ad- 
vanced, if  the  School  Department  were  author- 
ized by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  to  issue  under 
the  supervision  of  one  or  more  competent 
architects,  a  book  on  School  Architecture.  Such 
a  book  should  give  specific  directions  as  to  the 
selection  of  school  sites,  size  of  buildings,  in- 
ternal arrangements  and  size  of  rooms,  windows 
and  blackboard  surface,  with  special  reference 
to  light,  heat,  ventilation,  furniture  and  neces- 
sary apparatus.  It  should  also  contain  a  num- 
ber of  school  buildings  in  perspective,  plans 
showing  front  and  side  elevations,  ground  plans 
and  internal  arrangements,  so  drawn  that  any 
master  mechanic  could  erect  a  building  of  the 
kind  selected  without  the  local  Board  being 
obliged  to  hire  an  architect  to  draft  a  working 
plan.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  put 
into  poorly- planned  school  buildings  in  this 
state,  and  altogether  too  long  have  children 
been  made  to  suffer  on  account  of  defective 
school  houses.  We  would  kindly  refer  those 
who  desire  to  read  at  length  the  argument  for  a 
book  on  school  architecture  to  the  report  of  the 
late  Dr.  £.  £.  Higbee  for  1886,  and  also  to  that 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersbam  for  1876. 

School  Library, — Every  city  and  borough 
-should  have  one  or  more  libraries  of  carefully 
selected  books  to  which  all  the  children  of  the 
town  over  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  might 
have  access.    That  school  libraries  are  of  im- 


mense aid  in  the  perfecting  of  a  good  system  of 
pubUc  schools,  no  one  will  deny.  This  be- 
comes the  more  apparent,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  most  of  what  persons  learn  after 
they  leave  school  they  must  learn  from  the 
printed  page,  and  the  sooner  they,  as  pupils  in 
school,  become  acquainted  with  this  mode  of 
learning,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them. 

In  this  state  we  have  the  strange  anomaly  of  a 
carefully  drawn  act  of  assembly,  directing  bow 
a  school  library  may  be  formed,  where  located, 
and  how  managed,  but  forbidding  Schocrf 
Boards  "  to  appropriate  any  of  the  school  funds 
of  the  district  to  the  purchase  of  the  books  for 
the  library,  except  such  works  of  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional character  as  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  study  and  improvement  of  the 
teachers  of  the  proper  district."  Such  works 
would  have  but  little  or  no  interest  for  children 
of  school  age  or  the  general  public 

The  School  Boards  of  cities  and  boroughs 
should  be  empowered  by  law  to  establish  public 
libraries  out  of  the  funds  of  the  district.  Thb 
could  be  done,  if  a  law  were  passed  authorizing 
the  Boards  of  Directors  or  Controllers  to  appro- 
priate the  revenue  arising  from  a  levy  of  one- 
fifth  or  one  tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  assessed  valu- 
ation of  the  district,  or  the  appropriation  of  a 
definite  sum  each  year,  or  the  tuition  of  non- 
resident pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  district  for 
the  formation  of  a  public  school  library. 
By  far  the  cheapest  way  to  educate  a  people  is 
to  supply  them  with  good  books. 

Sanitary  Laws. — Great  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  twenty  years  in  sanitary 
science  and  in  the  knowledge  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases.  The  state  should  by  law 
direct  the  exclusion  of  children  coming  from 
homes  and  families  wherein  such  diseases  pre- 
vail from  the  public  schools.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  may  formulate  rules  and  offer  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  this  matter,  but  we  all 
know  that  no  one  need  to  obey  them.  Tkx  in* 
stance,  the  State  Board  of  Health  suggest  that 
children  having  scarlet  fever  should  remain 
away  from  school  or  be  separated  from  other 
children  for  two  weeks  after  convalescence. 
What  attention  is  paid  to  this  suggestion  on  the 
part  of  parents  indifferent  to  the  public  health? 
We  should  have  a  law  to  punisb  persons  reck- 
lessly and  criminally  endangering  the  health 
and  lives  of  others  by  disregarding  the  plainest 
rules  of  hygiene.  This  law  should  be  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  burial  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  contagious  diseases. 

Again,  when  it  is  considered  that  in  some  lo- 
calities in  this  state  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  persons  die  of  consumption,  and  that 
according  to  Circular  No.  20  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  this  dreadful  disease  can  be  com- 
municated to  others  in  various  ways,  such  a  law, 
having  regard  to  public  hygiene,  should  be 
broad  enough  to  prevent  those,  known  to  be 
ailing  with  this  disease  from  entering  the  school 
room  as  teachers.  This  may  be  painful  to  the 
patient  of  such  disease,  but  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  such  a  person  may  be  a  source  of  very 
great  danger  to  the  health  of  the  children  placed 
in  school,  not  from  their  own  choice  but  by  the 
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necessities  of  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  such  per- 
sons should  not  teach.  The  school  room  more- 
over is  a  very  unsuitable  place  for  the  consump- 
tive himself.  A  teacher  should  be  qualified  not 
only  intellectually  and  morally,  but  also  physi- 
cally at  least  as  regards  infectious  and  contag- 
ious diseases. 

The  Payment  of  the  Salaries  of  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents  by  the  State, — If  the 
state  pays  the  salaries  of  the  county  school  sup- 
erintendents, there  is  no  ^ood  reason  (at  least 
I  have  not  seen  any)  why  it  should  not  also  pay 
the  salaries  of  city  and  borou&^h  school  superin- 
tendents. About  two- fifths  of  all  the  children  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  state  have  their  resi- 
dence in  the  cities  and  larger  boroughs.  Now 
if  the  state  pays  for  the  supervision  of  three- 
£fths  of  the  school  population  of  the  state,  why 
should  it  refuse  to  pay  for  the  supervision  of  the 
two-fifths?  Are  they  not  all  members  of  the 
same  body  politic  1  Why  this  difference  ?  Be- 
cause the  cities  and  boroughs  have  their  own 
school  superintendents,  makes  it  possible  for 
the  county  superintendents  to  render  more  and 
better  service  to  the  country  schools.  If  this  is 
so,  why  should  the  members  of  Legislature 
from  the  country  districts  object  to  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  of  city  and  borough  superintend- 
ents .^ 

When  the  act  authorizing  the  election  of  city 
and  borough  superintendents  was  passed,  a 
provision  was  added  that  the  quota  of  the 
state  appropriation  due  such  city  or  borough 
having  its  own-superintendent  should  not  be 
diminished  by  reason  of  the  county  superinten- 
dency.  This  was  done  as  an  inducement  for 
cities  and  the  larger  boroughs  of  the  state  to 
accept  the  Act  of  1867.  Since  then  the  salaries 
of  county  superintendents  have  been  largely 
increased,  a  minimum  salary  fixed,  and  the 
money  for  their  payment  is  appropriated  by  a 
special  act  out  of  the  general  treasury,  instead 
of  being  paid  out  of  the  annual  appropriation 
made  to  the  common  schools.  A  number  of 
other  reasons  could  be  given,  why  the  salaries 
of  the  city  and  borough  school  superintendents 
should  be  paid  by  the  state,  but  we  think  it  un- 
necessary to  do  so. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  by  several  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention. 

On  motion  the  Convention  proceeded  to 
select  the  next  place  of  meeting.  Wilkes- 
barre  and  Reading  were  proposed  as  suit- 
able places,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  next  Convention  should  be  held  at 
Reading,  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  officers 
be  elected  for  the  next  year,  who  shall  take 
charge  of  and  carry  through  the  work  of  the 
next  Convention.  The  following  were 
elected : 

President— ^Mpl.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster. 
Vice  President— %yya\,  B.  F.  Patterson,  Potts- 
ville. 


Secretary — Supt.  E.  Mackey,  Butler. 

Executive  Committee — Supt.  Samuel  Baer, 
Reading;  Supt.  J.  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkcsbarre  ; 
Supt.  L.  £.  McGinnes;  Steelton. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Supt.  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  of  Steelton,  on 

THE  STUDIES  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DE- 
MANDED BY  THE  TIMES. 

*•  The  demands  of  the  times  "  is  an  express- 
ion that  opens  up  a  wide  field  to  the  thoughtful 
educator.  To  analyze  the  various  condidons 
and  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  reference 
to  what  the  times  really  do  demand  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  is  perhaps  as  difficult  as  to  deyise 
methods  of  supplying  those  demands.  The 
problem  is  one  that  continually  confronts  us. 
It  is  one  that  can  not  be  solved  once  for  all. 
There  is  a  law  in  the  physical  world  that  time 
changes  all  things,  and  what  is  true  in  the 
realm  of  matter  is  to  a  certain  degree  true  in 
the  problem  of  popular  education.  The  de- 
mands of  forty  years  ago  do  not  meet  the  de- 
mands of  to-day,  nor  will  the  demands  of  to-day 
quite  supply  those  of  forty  years  hence. 

What  studies  shall  be  (Pursued  in  our  public 
schools?  is  a  question  that  has  been  answered 
by  thousands  of  individuals  from  the  philoso- 
pher of  the  corner  grocery  to  the  college  presi- 
dent, from  the  conservative  "Three  R"  educator 
to  the  most  radical  devotee  of  the  ologies  and 
isms,  from  the  no-industrial-training-for-me 
man  to  the  union  school-house-carpenter-shop 
man,  and  all  of  these  interpret  the  demands  of 
the  times  differently.  There  is,  therefore,  some 
excuse  for  those  who  have  at  least  suggesting 
power  in  determining  what  studies  shall  be  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  occasionally,  to  make  it  a 
subject  of  careful  thought  and  discussion  in 
their  conventions. 

As  this  brief  paper  is  intended  simply  to  in- 
troduce or  open  the  subject  for  discussion,  we 
shall  not  take  the  time  to  specialize  as  far  as 
the  ordinary  common  school  branches  are  con- 
cerned, for  school  authorities  generally  agree 
as  to  their  utility.  Neither  shall  we  attempt  to 
outline  the  subjects  that  should  engage  the  at- 
tention of  the  high  school.  Our  efforts  shall  be 
rather  in  the  direction  of  emphasizing  a  few 
subjects,  whose  importance  should  cause  them 
to  receive  more  attention  than  they  are  at 
present  receiving,  and  perhaps  to  suggest  a  few 
cautions  concerning  other  subjects  that  require 
limitations.  We  shall  endeavor  to  keep  the 
what  in  mind,  reserving  the  right  to  refer  to  the 
how  much  of  the  what, 

Spencer  says  that  "the  function  of  education  is 
to  prepare  us  for  complete  living.*'  In  discuss- 
ing the  function  he  strives  to  impress  the  fact 
that  complete  living  implies  more  than  simply 
living  for  self,  it  includes  the  desire  and  practice 
of  living  for  others  as  well.  The  theory  of 
James  Mill,  that  the  end  of  education  is  "to 
render  the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an 
instrument  of  happiness,  first  to  himself  and 
next  to  others,"  is  also  in  accordance  with  the 
same  thought.  These  primary  objects  of  edu- 
cation, when  properly  interpreted  and  rightly 
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understood,  are  generally  accepted.  A  mere 
glance  down  ihe  pages  of  history  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  ends  of  education  were  not  always  con- 
sidered what  they  are  io-day.  Our  modern 
civilizilion,  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  requires 
a  higher  type  of  manhood  than  was  demanded 
in  the  days  of  Pericles  or  Csesar.  Our  concep- 
tions, today,  are  too  narrow,  if  they  fail  to  pro- 
vide means  for  the  development  of  the  three- 
fold nature  of  the  child.  In  arranging  courses 
of  studies,  as  well  as  in  selecting  teachers,  the 
great  objects  to  be  accomplished  must  never  be 
overlooked. 

H)\i^icne, — One  of  the  conditions  of  complete 
living  is  the  possession  of  a  sound  body.  The 
mental  and  the  moral  powers  are  all  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  condition  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  at  no  time  in  the  world's  history  was 
there  a  greater  necessity  for  the  development  of 
sound,  healthy  bodies  than  at  the  present. 
This  does  not  imply  that  greater  physical  force 
is  required  than  formerly,  for  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  applications  of  science  and  the  in- 
vention of  machinery  have  done  much  to  limit 
the  necessity  for  great  physical  strength.  But 
this  bodily  development  is  required  in  order 
that  the  increasea  demands  made  upon  the 
mental  and  the  moral  powers  be  properly  met. 

To  what  extent  will  our  public  schools  be 
held  re(iponsible  for  the  examples  of  the  lack  of 
strong,  vigorous  bodies  in  the  coming  men  and 
women  ?  is  a  proper  query.  Are  we  not  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  their  responsibility  will 
end  when  they  have  taken  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  anything  from  interfering 
with  the  health  of  the  child,  and  when  they 
have  carefully  taught  it  how  to  take  care  of  its 
body  ?  This  implies  that  it  be  surrounded  by 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  drilled  in  suitable 
physical  exercises,  taught  hygiene  with  as  much 
anatomy  and  physiology  as  is  required  to  give 
it  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health,  and 
taught  to  respect  its  body,  not  for  itself  alone, 
but  for  the  gteat  principle  that  it  contains. 

Civics, — Another  condition  of  complete  liv- 
ing is  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  coupled  with  a  desire  to  become  one. 
Knowledge  of  duty  necessarily  precedes  the 
performance  of  duty,  therefore  the  necessity  for 
civil  government  as  a  study  in  our  public 
schools.  Not  simply  the  presentation  of  a  com- 
pendium of  rules  and  facts,  but  presented  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  child  will  know  and 
feel  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  responsible 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  nation. 
Such  knowledge  to  be  of  value  must  lead  to  a 
decided  moral  impulse.  There  is  a  strong  be- 
lief that  the  sum  total  of  errors  in  our  popular 
government  due  to  omission  exceed  those  that 
are  due  to  commission.  There  are  thousands 
of  otherwise  good  citizens  in  our  country  who 
have  a  fair  knowledge  of  our  fundamental  laws, 
who  apparently  do  not  feel  their  responsibility 
to  the  government.  There  is  no  other  method 
of  explaining  their  lamentable  absence  from 
the  primary  elections. 

There  are  perils  in  our  country's  pathway, 
and  one  method  of  successfully  combating  them 
is  by  stamping  upon  the  minds  of  the  rising 


generation  the  moral  principles  that  underlie 
good  government.  The  great  majority  of  the 
voters  and  many  of  the  ofHce- holders  of  the 
next  generation  are  in  our  public  schools  to- 
day, and  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  but  a 
small  percentage  of  them  will  ever  reach  the 
high  school,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  in- 
struction  in  this  important  subject  should  be 
given  in  each  of  the  grades,  suited  to  the  age 
and  capacity  of  pupils. 

Vocal  Music, — At  this  stage  of  advancement 
there  is  perhaps  no  necessity  to  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  Vocal  M  usic  as  a  branch  of  elementary 
instruction.  It  is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  sim- 
ply an  accomplishment.  Its  value  in  intellectual^ 
as  well  as  in  moral  culture,  is  conceded.  It  needs 
no  defense.  If  this  be  true  there  is  a  question 
that  is  pertinent :  Why  is  it  not  taught  in  more 
of  our  Pennsylvania  schools?  We  have  no 
data  from  which  to  determine  the  number  of 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth  in  which  it  is 
taught,  but  from  personal  observation  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  is  com- 
paratively small.  Do  the  educators  of  the  State 
recognize  its  importance  ?  If  so,  why  this  hesi- 
tancy ?  What  barriers  are  preventing  its  being 
made  one  of  the  regular  branches?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  cost  will  be  too  great  ?  This  objec- 
tion carries  with  it  but  little  force,  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  in  many  places,  from  the  little 
village  to  the  great  city,  that  it  can  be  taught 
successfully  at  the  meager  expense  of  from  12 
to  15  cents  for  each  pupil  per  term.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  hindrance  to  its  general  introduc- 
tion is  the  belief  that  many  teachers  are  not 
qualified  to  teach  it.  Doubtless  this  is  true,  bat 
it  does  not  apply  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  sub- 
ject of  music  than  to  many  other  branches 
where  the  necessary  preparation  is  made.  The 
Board  of  Education  m  one  of  our  largest  cities, 
in  which  Vocal  Music  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  for  the  last  fifty  years,  gives  the  follow- 
ing strong  testimony  ;  "The  committee  do  not 
entertain  a  doubt  that  every  one  who  is  worthy 
to  hold  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  public 
schools,  can  learn,  if  she  will,  to  teach  what  is 
required  of  her  in  music,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  common  school  instruction,  and 
that,  too,  without  reference  to  what  is  called  a 
talent  for  music."  This  committee  is  careful,  of 
course,  to  provide  the  necessary  instruction  for 
the  teachers.  May  we  not  hope  that  Pennsyl- 
vania will  say,  ere  long  as  some  other  States 
already  have  said,  "  Music  shall  be  taught  ia 
all  schools?" 

Manual  Training, — This  is  an  intensely 
practical  age.  There  is  therefore  some  excuse 
for  individuals  to  demand  of  the  public  school 
more  than  its  legitimate  function.  We  fear 
that  the  most  radical  advocates  of  manual  train- 
ing can  be  classified  thus. 

The  great  foundation  principle  of  our  com- 
mon school  system  is  that  it  is  common.  Not 
only  common  in  reference  to  its  being  free  to 
all,  but  common  in  that  the  education  that  it  af- 
fords is  adapted  to  every  honorable  occupation 
or  calling  under  the  sun.  Therefore  in  'pre- 
scribing what  studies  shall  be  pursued  in  the 
schools,  it  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  estab- 
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lish  a  broad  platform  of  habit  and  thought  upon 
which  to  build  the  superstructure.  This  can 
not  be  done  where  there  is  much  of  an  attempt 
made  to  specialize.  Th(^  country  to-day  is  not 
so  much  in  need  of  additional  specialists,  as  it 
is  in  need  of  more  broad-minded  specialists. 
Each  trade  has  its  peculiar  habit  of  thought,  and 
this  habit  should  be  based  upon  the  power  to 
see  the  relation  and  harmony  that  one  specialty 
sustains  to  another.  Every  man  shoula  attend 
to  his  own  business,  but  in  order  to  do  that  well 
he  must  know  more  than  his  own  business. 
The  theologian  who  knows  nothing  but  theo- 
logy fails  to  see  God  outside  of  revelation.  The 
specialist,  in  the  medical  profession,  must 
know  more  than  the  functions,  diseases  and 
cures  of  the  special  portion  of  the  human  body 
to  which  he  ministers.  The  carpenter  who 
can  do  but  little  more  than  the  physical  part  of 
bis  work,  lacks  an  element  that  will  prevent 
him  from  rising  above  mediocrity  in  his  chosen 
calling. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  ''division  of  labor**  has 
done  more  to  develop  the  resources  of  our 
great  nation  than  any  other  instrumentality. 
It  might  be  claimed  further,  that  if  all  the 
muscles  that  operate  the  thousand  and  one 
divisions  of  labor  were  directed  by  the  power 
of  a  good  common  school  education,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  special  knowledge  required,  the 
happiness  of  our  people  would  be  even  in  ad- 
vance of  our  material  prosperity.  If  this  view 
be  a  correct  one,  industrial  training  has  a  place 
in  the  public  schools  to  the  extent  that  it  aids 
in  developing  power  that  can  be  applied  in  the 
battle  of  life,  no  matter  what  the  calling  may 
be,  and  not  with  the  view  to  make  specialists 
before  the  time  has  come.  Our  plea  is  this,  that 
the  special  talents  of  the  individual  be  carefully 
recognized  and  encouraged ;  but  the  public 
schools  can  not  recognize  them  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  will  neglect  to  give  the  found- 
ation work  that  every  child  needs,  whether  it  is 
destined  to  be  a  mason,  a  merchant,  or  a  minis- 
ter. Industrial  training  is  gradually  making  its 
way  into  our  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  times.  This  is  proper,  but  care 
should  be  exercised  that  it  be  delegated  to  its 
legitimate  place,  as  an  auxiliary,  and  that  the 
great  ends  of  popular  education  ever  be  kept  in 
view. 

We  feel  that  there  is  a  demand  that  the  so- 
called  alphabet  of  manual  training  receive  more 
attention  than  it  does.  We  refer  to  industrial 
drawing  in  connection  with  the  study  of  form. 
Its  practical  Value  can  not  be  doubted.  It 
forms  the  basis  of  every  constructive  art.  The 
child  that  has  been  taught  to  draw  is  ready  to 
select  almost  any  of  the  mechanical  occupa- 
tions, and  yet  its  value  is  not  confined  to  those 
who  are  destined  to  become  mechanics.  There 
is  scarcely  a  business  man  or  a  professional 
man  who  does  not  frequently  have  occasion  to 
resort  to  this  method  of  expression.  Its  great 
value  as  a  means  of  developing  mental  power 
and  educating  the  taste,  when  properly  taught, 
combined  with  its  practical  importance  in  train- 
ing the  hand,  should  give  it  a  place  in  every 
scbooL 


Moral  Training, — There  is  one  subject  that 
will  always  demand  attention  in  the  public 
schools,  and  that  is  moral  training.  The  moral 
status  of  the  coming  man  will  correspond  to  a 
great  extent  with  the  moral  training  of^the  pres- 
ent boy ;  and  although  the  purpose  of  the  public 
school  is  not  to  supplant  the  home  and  the  Sab- 
bath-school, yet  it  fails  to  perform  its  function 
where  it  fails  to  supplement  the  moral  influence 
of  both  these  institutions.  Creeds  may  differ  as 
to  rites  and  ceremonies,  yet  they  all  agree  as  to 
what  the  standard  moral  virtues  are.  Upon 
these  as  a  basis  all  can  stand.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  virtues  in  every  child  is  essential 
in  order  that  true  manhood  and  womanhood  be 
attained.  There  are  certain  so-called  mechan- 
ical virtues  that  are  cultivated  by  every  well- 
conducted  school.  Among  these  are  obedience, 
industry,  accuracy,  punctuality,  etc.,  and  the 
school  wherein  these  characteristics  do  not  re- 
side is  a  failure.  Neither  intellectual  nor  moral 
training  can  be  carried  on  in  a  school  that  lacks 
a  moral  atmosphere.  But  something  more  is 
required  than  the  cultivation  of  these  mechan- 
ical virtues,  important  as  they  are.  There  must 
be  an  effort  in  the  direction  of  causing  a  love 
for  that  which  is  true,  beautiful  and  good  in  life» 
and  of  training  the  will  to  be  influenced  by  pure 
and  lofty  motives.  This  work  is  too  important 
to  be  referred  to  simply  in  the  foot-notes  in  the 
printed  course  of  studies,  and  marked  as  inci- 
dental. It  deserves  a  prominent  place  on  the 
school  programme. 

In  this  systematic  attempt  to  inculcate  moral 
truth,  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
ends  in  view  cannot  be  reached  by  simply  ap- 
pealing to  the  intellect.  To  influence  the  will 
the  feelings  must  be  touched,  and  this  cannot 
be  done  by  simply  talking  on  morals  or  by  re- 
quiring children  to  commit  long  lists  of  Do*s 
and  Do  noCs,  It  is  true  that  right  action  de- 
pends upon  right  knowing,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  this  knowledge  must  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  it  will  appeal  to  the  moral  sense,  and 
thus  lead  to  moral  action.  The  trite  proverb 
that  "  example  is  better  than  precept  '*  is  quite 
applicable  here,  and  the  conscientious  teacher 
of  children  is  not  only  a  living  example  of  the 
moral  principles  that  she  strives  to  impress,  but 
she  is  also  ever  on  the  alert  to  obtain  material 
that  will  aid  her  in  making  these  impressions 
for  good.  Short  stories  that  convey  moral 
truths,  and  beautiful  gems  of  thought  are  used 
with  the  smaller  children,  and  for  those  who  are 
more  advanced  in  age  the  prolific  fields  of  his- 
tory and  literature  are  gleaned. 

Although  our  public  schools  are  required  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  severe  criticism  at  times,  yet 
we  feel  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  an  en- 
lightened public,  and  that  they  will  continue  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  intelli- 
gence and  genuine  morality. 

Supt.  Buehrle  :  Is  there  any  means  of  as- 
certaining to  what  extent  we  are  successful 
in  teaching  morals  in  the  schools?  Have 
any  tests  been  made  that  indicate  definite 
and  satisfactory  results?  We  see  the  moral 
influence  in  the  lives  of  children  as  they 
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grow  up.  How  much  of  this  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  teaching  in  the  schools? 

Supt.  Bogart:  Moral  education  is  a 
necessity.  We  educate  the  mind  suffi- 
ciently for  all  practical  purposes  of  life,  but 
not  the  heart,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
sometimes  aid  in  making  intelligent  scoun- 
drels— dangerous  characters  in  the  commu- 
nity. We  should  take  time  in  our  schools 
at  regular  periods  to  teach  morals.  The 
daily  work  should  be  interspersed  with  in- 
struction of  a  moral  character.  The  sense 
of  right  and  justice  should  be  developed  in 
our  pupils,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  commit  theft  when  they  deprive 
an  associate  Jof  needed  time  for  study,  or 
take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  clan- 
destinely secure  work  done  by  some  one 
else  that  they  should  do  themselves. 

Supt.  Baer:  Teachers  are  making  tests  in 
morals  all  the  time  or  should  be,  in  their  ob- 
servations of  the  actions  of  their  pupils. 
They  can  teach  morals  in  many  ways  in  the 
use  of  gems  of  literature  for  memorizing,  in 
the  exercises  commemorating  distinguished 
authors,  in  the  stories  for  children,  in  the 
hymns  they  sing,  in  the  use  of  the  scripture. 
Morals  should  not  be  taught  through  any 
code,  such  as  a  catechism,  or  a  systematic 
compilation  of  doctrines,  but  should  come 
in,  wherever  an  opportunity  is  presented. 

Supt.  Patterson :  The  teacher's  life  is  a 
constant  lesson  on  morals,  and  is  copied  by 
his  pupils.  It  influences  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  his  pupils  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed.  The  pupil 
takers  in  the  moral  part  of  instruction  given, 
and  is  able  to  draw  very  close  lines  in  this 
respect  even  at  an  early  age.  The  school  is 
exerting  a  grand  moral  effect  upon  the 
pupils.  They  go  to  school  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  must  obey  its  rules  and 
be  subject  to  its  discipiine,  even  when  they 
disobey  their  parents  and  break  through  all 
the  restraints  of  home  authority.  Cleanli- 
ness is  one  of  the  minor  morals,  and  is 
taught  to  many  children  in  school.  Hon- 
esty, respect  for  superiors,  and  for  consti- 
tuted authority,  are  taught  in  school  and  are 
all  valuable  adjuncts  to  morality. 

Supt.  Jones:  Manual  training  is  one  of 
the  important  studies  of  the  times,  and  de- 
serves attention.  The  boys  in  the  West 
Chester  High  School  all  take  lessons  in 
wood  work,  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  They 
do  their  other  work  of  the  school  better  than 
formerly.  The  girls  preparing  to  teach  take 
same  work.  The  cost  for  the  school  is 
about  {350  per  year.  Pupils  spend  two  and- 
a-half  hours  a  week  at  this  work. 


Supt.  Baer:  The  boys  in  Reading  who  do 
this  carry  along  their  other  work  equally  well. 
They  spend  two  hours  each  week  in  the 
shop.  It  develops  them  physically  and 
adds  a  zest  to  school  life.  We  are  confined 
to  wood  work,  which  is  a  modification  of 
Sloyd. 

Supt.  Buehrle,  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  made  the  following  report, 
which  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  heartily  re- 
commends the  passage  of  an  act  requiring  the 
attendance  at  a  public  school  of  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  of 
at  least  twelve  consecutive  weeks  of  each  year, 
unless  such  child  attend  some  other  school  for 
an  equal  period  of  time. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  passage 
of  an  act  requiring  the  taking  of  a  school  cen- 
sus every  three  years,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintcrndent,  in  every  school  district, 
and  that  the  facts  of  said  census  constitute  a 
required  portion  of  the  annual  report  for  that 
year. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  recommend  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  setting  apart  a  portion  of  the 
annual  school  appropriation  to  be  paid  to  such 
districts  as  provide  free  text-books  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  publica- 
tion by  the  State  of  a  work  on  School  Architec- 
ture. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  as  a  matter 
of  simple  justice  that  the  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents  be  paid  by  special  appropriation 
by  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  the 
questions  for  the  examination  of  applicants  for 
permanent  certificates  be  prepared  and  distrib- 
uted by  the  State  Department. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention 
arc  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Scott,  City  Supt.  S.  Transeau,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Williamsporf 
for  courtesies  extended ;  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
Park  Hotel  for  the  free  use  of  a  room  in  which 
to  hold  our  meetings,  and  to  the  press  of  the  city 
for  the  full  reports  of  the  proceedings. 

Supt.  Coughlin  called  attention  to  the 
proposed  Wickersham  Memorial  Library  of 
pedagogical  works  as  a  section  of  the  State 
Library  at  Harrbburg,  and  asked  that  sup- 
erintendents make  it  a  matter  of  earnest  ef- 
fort to  have  the  Memorial  Wickersham  day, 
March  25,  1892,  properly  observed  by  the 
pupils  of  their  schools.  He  hoped  that  all 
present  would  make  this  a  personal  matter. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  Chair 
declared  the  convention  adjourned. 

The  following  persons  were  present  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  convention :  D.  S. 
Keith,  Altoona;  J.  M.  Reed,  Beaver  Falls; 
C.  D.  Bogart,  Bradford ;  E.  Mackey,  But- 
ler ;  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg ;   David  A. 
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HarmaD,  Hazleton ;  L.  S.  Shimmell, 
Huntingdon ;  R.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster ; 
John  A.  Robb,  I/Ock  Haven ;  James  A. 
Dewey,  Wanamie ;  B.  F.  Patterson,  Potts- 
ville;  Samuel  A.  Baer,  Reading;  L.  E. 
McGinnes,  Steelton ;  Addison  Jones,  West 
Chester ;  James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkesbarre  ; 
Samuel  Transeau,  Williamsport ;  A.  G.  C. 
Smith,  Media ;  Charles  Lose,  Muncy  ;  W. 
W.  Shank,  Williamsport;  C.  W.  Scott, 
Williamsport ;  E.  T.  Devine,  Philadelphia . 
Prof.  James  Eldon,  Lock  Haven ;  Prof; 
Daniel  Fleisher,  Troy ;  Prof.  J.  H.  Goho; 
Milton  ;  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  Philadelphia . 
R.  Hayes,  Philadelphia;  E.  Graham,  H, 
W.  Fisher,  Pittsburg ;  Dr.  A.  R.  Home, 
Allen  town,  and  the  State  Superintendent, 
Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Harrisburg. 


THE  BIRDS'  MOVING  TIME. 


THE  Fall  is  the  time  of  year  when  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  birds  migrate,  by 
night  and  by  day,  in  large  battalions  from 
the  frost-bound  North  down  to  the  sunny 
South.  These  migrations  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  studies  of  ornithologists, 
who  tell  us  that  the  little  voyagers  make 
their  long  journey  with  the  precision  and 
discipline  of  an  army  on  the  march.  They 
have  their  advance  and  rear  guards,  while 
the  main  body  is  kept  compact.  Of  course 
there  are  stragglers  who  are  unable  to  keep 
up  with  their  companions,  but  these  fall  out 
of  the  ranks,  and  unless  they  perish  make 
their  way  as  best  they  can  to  their  destination. 

Of  so  much  interest  are  these  annual 
migrations  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  spends  large  sums  of 
money  making  investigations,  during  both 
of  the  migratory  seasons,  which  are  the 
spring  and  fall.  The  object  is  to  determine 
every  movement  of  interest  in  the  passage  of 
the  birds  and  to  distinguish  what  classes 
are  harmful  to  farmers. 

The  latter  question  is  serious.  It  is  now 
under  consideration  whether  the  United 
States  Government  would  not  be  wise  to 
follow  the  advice  of  two  or  three  of  the 
Australian  Legislatures  in  offering  a  bounty 
for  the  eggs  of  birds  that  destroy  grain  and 
fruits,  or  a  certain  sum  per  capita  for  the 
birds  themselves.  A  man  may  make  a  good 
living  in  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  by 
taking  his  gun  or  a  snare  and  devoting  him- 
self to  the  destruction  of  English  sparrows. 

The  Agricultural  Department  sends  out  a 
printed  blank  to  every  light-house  keeper 
along  the  coast,  with  a  request  to  him  to  de- 


scribe the  kinds  of  birds  that  pass  by  the 
lanterns  at  night  or  that  are  found  dead  in 
the  morning  around  the  base  of  the  towers. 
The  keepers  are  further  requested  to  note 
the  number  that  they  see  or  find,  and,  if 
they  cannot  determine  the  species,  they  are 
asked  to  send  a  head  and  wing  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  heads  and  wings  of  the  birds  uniden- 
tified, on  arriving  at  Washington,  are  sent 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  or  the  national 
museum,  for  the  professors  to  describe  their 
kind.  Just  now  large  bales  and  boxes  con- 
taining these  sections  of  birds  are  being  re- 
ceived at  these  institutions,  where  they  are 
handed  over  to  the  ornithologists. 

Now  that  cold  weather  has  set  in  at  the 
north,  millions  of  birds  of  almost  every 
species  are  on  the  wing  for  the  south. 
They  are  travelling  along  the  same  high 
roads  over  which  they  have  passed  from 
time  immemorial.  Some  of  them  go  in 
vast  congregations  down  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  will  not  on  any  account  de- 
part from  that  route  until  they  reach  their 
winter  abiding- place.  Others  skirt  along 
the  fringe  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  thous- 
ands and  thousands  in  a  fiock,  halting  at 
any  stopping-place,  so  long  as  the  weather 
is  mild,  and,  when  it  is  cold  again,  rising 
high  into  the  air  with  a  tumult  of  noises 
and  continuing  their  southward  march. 

Every  night  millions  and  millions  of  birds 
pass  along  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
the  continent,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks  (October.)  It 
is  these  birds  that  the  light-house  keepers 
and  other  coast  officers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Government  are  instructed  to  study  and  re- 
port upon.  The  reports  sent  in  latterly  by 
the  light-house  keepers  are  said  to  be  very 
interesting.  They  show,  among  other 
things,  that  for  the  period  following  the 
cold  snap  which  reigned  over  the  northern 
part  of  the  continent  from  Maine  to  Hud- 
son Bay,  unusually  large  congregations  of 
birds  moved  southward. 

On  nights  when  there  are  no  stars  to  be 
seen,  and  there  is  no  light  anywhere  in  the 
sky,  the  birds  become  bewildered  and  fiy 
toward  any  light  they  see.  One  light-house 
keeper,  on  Long  Island,  in  his  report,  just 
handed  to  the  Department,  says:  "On  one 
dark  night  I  think  I  must  have  seen,  from 
about  eleven  o'clock  to  dawn,  more  than 
100,000  birds  pass  my  tower.  There  must 
have  been  quite  that  number,  judging  from 
the  size  of  the  fiocks  which  swept  by  on  the 
wind  like  great  dark  clouds.  The  strag- 
glers  from  the  main  fiocks  made  straight  for 
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the  light,  and  many  dashed  themselves  to 
pieces." 

The  plate  glass  of  these  lanterns  is  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  thick,  and  the  birds 
come  against  it  with  such  a  force  and  in 
such  numbers  that  they  make  the  lantern 
fairly  quiver  with  their  impact.  But  some 
of  the  birds  are  very  cautious  and  do  not 
hit  the  glass ;  they  hover  around  with  wide 
open,  bright  and  frightened  eyes,  glaring  at 
the  light.  The  birds  that  strike  the  glass 
generally  break  their  bills  or  fracture  their 
skulls,  and  the  ground  around  the  base  of 
the  tower  on  the  following  morning  is  cov- 
ered with  their  dead  bodies. 

Among  the  birds  that  are  now  migrating 
are  loon,  the  tiniest  warbler,  the  little  hum- 
ming bird,  and  the  great  wild  goose,  which 
breeds  in  millions  all  across  the  continent 
and  from  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  down 
to  the  northern  New  England  States! 
Moreover,  they  come  from  Labrador,  New- 
foundland, and  even  from  Greenland. 

The  goose  has  greater  wing  power  than 
any  other  bird  that  is  known.  It  will  fly 
700  miles  without  resting.  This  is  proved 
by  the  fact  they  cross  the  points  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  measuring  that  distance, 
and  they  do  not  seem  at  all  exhausted  on 
alighting.  They  remain,  of  course,  at  the 
first  stopping-place  for  a  few  days'  feeding. 
Then  if  the  wind  is  fair,  that  is  to  say, 
blowing  in  the  direction  of  their  march, 
they  take  wing  again  and  fly  probably  an- 
other 700  miles  without  stopping. 

The  brant  or  barnacle  geese  are  nearly  as 
good  flyers  as  the  Canada  geese,  but  they 
keep  to  themselves  and  seem  to  be  in  a 
greater  hurry  to  get  south.  Then  come 
along  vast  streams  of  duck,  including  the 
mergansers — the  red  breasted  ones  of  this 
variety  being  the  most  numerous — mallard, 
teal,  black  and  wood  ducks  and  the  great 
northern  loon,  drive  past  on  the  storm  with 
their  goblin  cry.  Following  these  are  the 
robins,  thrushes,  meadow- larks,  bobolinks, 
king-flshers,  woodpeckers  (the  golden-wing 
nearly  always  leading),  nut-hatches  and  the 
cawing  crows,  which  are  the  noisiest  of  all. 
They  seem  to  forget  all  discipline,  and  All 
the  night  air  with  their  scolding. 

Only  a  few  nights  ago  a  party  of  scien- 
tists went  down  after  sunset  to  Bedloe's 
Island  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  birds, 
and  to  note  whatever  might  occur  to  them 
as  being  worthy  of  subsequent  inquiry.  A 
report  of  their  observations  will  soon  be 
completed  and  ready  for  publication  in  the 
official  records. 

The  night  selected  was  one  immediately 


following  the  cold  snap,  and  the  scientists, 
well  wrapped  in  their  winter  coats,  made 
their  way  to  the  upper  gallery  of  the  Statue 
of  Lit>erty,  and  took  their  places  under  the 
flaming  torch  of  the  goddess.  They  waited 
two  or  three  hours,  but  not  a  bird  came  in 
sight.  Presently,  however,  masses  resem- 
bling dark  clouds  appeared  to  windward, 
and  the  party  soon  recognized  that  the  ad- 
vance guard  and  main  body  of  a  great  army 
of  birds  were  approaching.  There  were 
many  stragglers,  and  some  of  these  flew 
against  the  granite  base  of  the  statue;  others 
fairly  pelted  the  goddess,  while  others 
peered  around  the  light  and  brushed  the 
faces  of  the  observers  with  their  wings. 
The  main  body  of  the  birds  kept  high  up  in 
the  heavens  and  flew  right  along.  The 
scientists  secured  about  a  score  of  birds  in 
their  nets  and  kept  them  until  daylight, 
when,  after  determining  their  species,  they 
let  them  go.  The  stream  of  birds  kept  up 
until  dawn,  when  they  all  sheered  away 
from  the  light.  ^ 

A  curious  and  interesting  fact  is  that  in 
1866,  soon  after  the  statue  was  first  lighted, 
over  1,000  birds  were  picked  up  about  the 
base  of  the  tower  on  a  morning  following  a 
dark  night.  Each  year  following  thb  num> 
ber  has  gradually  decreased,  until  it  is  aou- 
sual  for  more  than  200  to  300  to  be  found 
after  a  stormy  dark  night.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  danger  of  being  al- 
lured by  the  brilliancy  of  the  goddess'  torch 
is  becoming  known  to  all  the  Atlantic  coast 
birds  of  passage. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  con- 
nection with  these  night-flying  birds  is  the 
apparently  perfect  system  of  signalling  that 
they  maintain  when  sometimes  they  are  half 
a  mile  high  in  the  air.  They  seem  to 
have  arranged  a  code  of  signals  by  whist- 
ling. The  note  is,  of  course,  peculiar  to 
the  bird,  and  is  used  among  other  notes 
when  singing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  sig- 
nalling this  note  only  is  used.  The  bobo- 
link, for  instance,  which  has  a  wide  range  of 
song,  when  on  the  passage  has  but  one  cry, 
and  he  advises  the  main  body  of  any  threat- 
ened danger  by  whistling  "spink,  spink." 

The  birds  that  lead  the  main  body  are 
veterans  who  have  made  the  march  north 
and  south  for  half  a  dozen  years.  The  sig- 
nal of  a  wild  goose  is  a  loud  ''  honk."  Tbe 
kingfisher,  who  chatters  in  his  summer 
creek  and  scolds  so  that  you  might  almost 
imagine  that  he  was  a  human  being,  simply 
gives  a  scream  or  a  single  resonant  note, 
which  keeps  his  forces,  together.  The 
thrush  and   the  robin  each  give  a  single 
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shrill  whistle,  which  can  be  heard  across 
a  storm  at  night  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile.  These  birds  are  all  great 
travellers.  Some  of  them  travel  every 
spring  and  fall  from  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  from  Labrador  and  even  Greenland,  to 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  a  distance  of  6,000 
miles. 

The  massing  of  these  forces  in  the  early 
fall  is  very  curious  and  highly  interesting. 
Not  a  single  bird  starts  southward  until  the 
cutting  northern  winds  begin  to  pipe.  Then 
all  the  families  or  broods  for  miles  around 
l)egin  to  collect  until  hundreds,  and  some- 
times thousands  get  together  and  form  into 
a  body  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  Here  the 
younger  birds  wheel,  and  scream,  and  frolic, 
chasing  each  other  through  the  air  ;  but  the 
•ciders  appear  sedate,  and  seem  to  be  waiting 
to  collect  together  every  bird  tnat  should 
join  in  the  march. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  conjecture  as 
to  how  these  birds  can  make  their  way  at 
night,  but  it  has  been  held  latterly  by  the 
best  ornithologists  that  they  are  guided  by 
the  stars.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact  that 
on  clear  nights  they  fly  often  to  a  height  of 
three  miles,  and  at  that  distance  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  be  guided  by 
the  topography  of  the  route.  Moreover, 
when  the  stars  are  covered  the  birds  become 
bewildered,  and  have  at  once  to  seek  the 
ground. 

The  captain  of  a  schooner  trading  between 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Newfoundland 
told  the  writer  how,  on  one  occasion,  he 
had  left  the  Newfound  fand  coast  with  a 
steady  northeaster,  which  blew  straight 
across  the  gulf,  but,  after  being  out  a  short 
time,  the  wind  veered  and  blew  from  the 
south  and  it  became  very  foggy.  On  the 
cnorning  of  the  second  day  the  crew  were 
surprised  to  find  about  fifty  wild  geese  on 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  some  of  them  cling- 
ing to  the  hatches,  deck,  or  wherever  they 
could  get  a  hold. 

Now,  a  wild  goose  never  starts  out  for  a 
journey  across  the  sea  unless  the  wind  is  fair, 
and  it  will  then  start  in  the  day,  but  not  in 
the  night.  These  birds  must  fly  by  the 
stars,  because  they  would  have  no  other 
guide  for  600  or  700  miles  of  water.  Some- 
tiroes,  however,  the  wind  veers,  and  as  a 
wild  goose  will  not  alight  in  the  sea,  it  takes 
refuge  on  the  first  object  that  comes  in  sight. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  little  wood- 
birds  every  year,  in  flying  across  the  gulf, 
get  out  of  their  course  in  the  dark  and 
storm,  become  exhausted,  and  are  drowned. 
— New  York  Recorder. 
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IN  his  ''Society  in  Rome  under  the  Cae- 
sars,** W.  R.  Inge  says  that  the  teacher 
in  those  days  was  liable  to  be  accosted  on 
the  streets  by  the  parents  with  all  kinds  of 
hard  questions ;  such  as,  ''Who  was  Hecu- 
ba's mother?"  and  "  What  was  the  tune  the 
Sirens  used  to  sing?"  and  if  he  could  not 
answer  them,  it  was  apt  to  cost  him  a 
scholar.  In  the  less  classical  times  of 
thirty  years  ago,  a  somewhat  similar  practice 
prevailed  in  our  rural  school  districts.  The 
teacher  was  not  abked  anything  about  He- 
cuba or  the  Sirens;  but  nearly  every  old 
farmer  had  one  or  two  hard  problems  in 
arithmetic,  which  had  served  the  same 
purpose  for  generetions,  and  had  become  not 
only  moss  grown  with  age,  but  if  possible 
tougher,  knottier,  harder,  more  cross- 
grained  than  ever  by  the  lapse  of  years. 

It  would  be  a  matter  worthy  the  attention 
of  an  antiquary  to  seek  out  the  origin. of 
that  time-honored  problem  of  the  two  men 
who  dug  a  ditch,  but  owing  to  a  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  ground  near  the  ends, 
a  difference  of  twenty-five  cents  per  yard 
was  made  accordingly,  etc.;  or  that  other 
one  about  the  hundred  animals  that  were 
bought  for  a  hundred  dollars,  etc.,  for  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  have  been  used  as  instru- 
ments of  torture  for  the  unhappy  school 
teachers  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
recollection  of  any  man  now  living.  No 
sooner  had  a  new  teacher  arrived  in  the 
community  than  these  solid  shots  were  fired 
at  him  incontinently ;  for  though  he  may 
not  have  been  out  of  his  teens,  and  scarcely 
ever  before  absent  from  the  parental  roof, 
yet  he  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  all 
knowledge,  and  to  have  a  mathematical  tact 
and  skill  not  inferior  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's. 

And  woe  to  the  unfjrtunate  pedagogue 
who  failed  ''  to  work  "  these  problems.  No 
matter  what  his  skill  and  success  in  the 
school  room  might  be,  he  was  judged  al- 
together by  his  ability  to  solve  these  riddles, 
and  if  he  failed  to  "  bring  the  answer,"  his- 
usefulness  in  that  community  was  forever 
gone.  All  this  was  grossly  wrong.  It  was 
an  altogether  false  test  of  a  teacher's  fitness 
to  teach.  It  was  a  stumbling  block,  how- 
ever, in  the  path  of  many  a  worthy  young 
teacher.  I  am  pleased  to  think  that  the 
custom  has  pretty  much  died  out. 

The  teacher  should  not  risk  his  reputation 
on  one  cast  of  the  die.  Most  people  form 
their  judgments  from  one   or  two  particu- 
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lars ;  very  few  make  up  their  minds  from  a 
consideration  of  all  the  bearings  of  the 
case.  Hence,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  a 
teacher  to  put  himself  in  rivalry  with  his 
pupils;  for  example,  to  engage  in  a  spelling 
match  against  them.  It  is  no  credit  what- 
ever to  him  to  "spell  down"  all  his  pupils; 
it  would  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course ;  no- 
thing would  be  said  about  it ;  it  would  gain 
him  no  laurels:  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
through  some  inadvertence  or  otherwise  he 
should  miss  a  word,  and  go  down  himself, 
the  news  would  be  circulated  through  the 
whole  community  before  breakfast. 

Anybody  can* see  the  impropriety,  the 
unwisdom,  of  venturing  his  whole  cargo  in 
so  uncertain  a  vessel.  "Tommy  Jones 
spelled  down  the  teacher  1"  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  teacher's  standing  in  that  school 
may  be  irretrievably  lost,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  his  influence  and  usefulness.  In  the 
same  way,  the  average  teacher  should  not 
be  too  ready  to  attempt  the  solution  at  sight 
of  problems,  even  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
the  school,  unless  he  is  perfectly  sure  of 
himself.  He  may  not  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem  immediately.  The  pupil  will  at 
once  notice  the  failure,  and  the  teacher  will 
be  injured  in  the  good  opinion  of  his 
school. 

Young  people  are  not  able  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  true  state  of  things — 
that  the  teacher,  perhaps,  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient time,  that  his  mind  is  partially  occu- 
pied with  something  else,  or  that  he  is  not 
able  to  give  the  work  his  undivided  atten- 
tion. It  would  be  far  better  to  say  to  the 
pupil  that  if  he  cannot  solve  the  problem  to 
let  it  stand  over  for  the  present,  and  prom- 
ise to  look  it  up  when  there  is  leisure.  In 
the  evening,  at  his  home,  the  teacher  will, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  work  out  the  problem 
readily,  and  without  risk  of  mortifying  and 
disastrous  failure. 

So  much  for  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  that  worldly  wisdom  which 
contributes  largely  to  success  in  any  line  of 
effort.  But  it  is  always  important  to  im- 
press upon  pupils  the  thought  that  we  are 
•all  merely  learners — teachers  and  pupils 
alike — that  nobody  knows  everything  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  science  or  in  any  depart- 
ment of  learning.  We  are  but  a  little  way 
ahead  of  our  more  advanced  pupils;  and 
the  good  teacher  who  is  wise,  industrious, 
energetic,  competent,  by  making  his  pupils 
at  times  fellow  students  with  himself  in  the 
search  for  knowledge,  becomes  their  best 
friend  and  truest  educator.  Himself  con- 
scious of  the  vast  field  that  spreads  away  from 


him  on  every  hand, and  bearing  towards  truth 
an  attitude  of  reverence,  if  he  is  enabled  in 
like  manner  to  impress  his  more  thoughtful 
pupils,  then  is  he  an  educator  indeed — ^a 
Mentor  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears. 


DR.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE'S 
FIRST  TEACHERS. 


THE  first  teachers  he  had  are  thus  described 
by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  in  his  post- 
humous memoirs,  as  published  in  the  March 
Atlantic : 

Until  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  received 
most  of  my  tuition  from  my  grandfather 
Freeman.  After  breakfast,  each  morning,, 
he  taught  my  elder  brother  and  sister  and 
me  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  I  did 
not  know  at  the  time  what  a  wonderfu) 
teacher  he  was.  He  anticipated,  sixty  years 
ago,  the  best  methods  of  modem  instruction. 
In  the  first  place,  he  made  our  studies  inter- 
resting  to  us.  Next,  he  removed  all  unnec- 
essary difficulties,  and  required  us  to  lean> 
only  what  was  essential.  The  Latin  gram- 
mar which  we  studied  was  but  twenty  or 
thirty  pages  in  length.  It  was  called  Latin 
Accidence,  and  contained  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  declensions  and  conjugations, 
and  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  of  syntax. 
The  larger  grammar  was  not  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  but  to  be  used  like  a 
dictionary,  for  consultation.  The  more  im- 
portant Latin  words  we  learned  by  heart 
from  a  vocabulary,  and  the  more  important 
Greek  words  from  a  small  book  called 
Greek  Primitives.  Thus  provided,  we  be- 
gan immediately  to  translate  some  interest- 
ing story  in  Nepos  or  Ovid.  He  kept  ni> 
our  interest  by  talking  to  us  about  it,  ex- 
plaining the  difficult  passages,  and,  when  it 
was  in  verse,  repeating  it  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  rhyme  and  melody.  He  would  tell  us 
the  meaning,  but  required  us  to  repeat  it 
again  and  again  till  he  was  sure  we  remem- 
bered it. 

To  those  who  thought  that  this  method 
made  study  too  easy,  and  that  it  did  not 
discipline  the  mind,  he  answered :  "  The 
study  of  a  foreign  language  can  never  be 
made  too  easy.  There  are  always  difficul- 
ties enough  in  it.  But  what  mental  disci- 
pline is  there  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
dictionary?  I  tell  these  children  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  just  as  the  dictionary  does, 
but  I  save  them  the  time  lost  in  the  merely 
manual  operation  of  turning  over  the  leaves. 
Real  discipline  comes  to  the  mind  when  it 
acts,  not  languidly,  but  with  its  full  energy^ 
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and  it  acts  with  energy  only  when  it  is  inter- 
ested in  what  it  does.  Therefore,  as  soon 
as  I  am  unable  to  keep  up  their  interest  in 
what  they  do,  I  turn  their  attention  to 
something  else,  or  send  them  out  to  play." 

The  excellence  of  this  mode  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  before  I  was  ten  years  old 
I  had  read  a  good  deal  of  Ovid,  some  Odes 
of  Horace,  a  little  of  Virgil,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  Greek,  and  had  gone  as  far  as 
cubic  equations  in  algebra.  I  also  had  read 
through  a  history  of  the  United  States, 
Hume's  England,  Robertson's  Scotland, 
Ferguson's  and  Gibbon's  Rome.  I  can  re- 
peat to-day,  after  sixty  years,  many  passages 
of  Ovid,  and  at  least  three  Odes  of  Horace, 
which  I  committed  to  memory  before  I  was 
ten.  Nor  was  I  aware  that  I  was  doing  a 
great  deal,  for  the  study  was  almost  as  en- 
tertaining as  play. 

Problems  in  arithmetic  and  algebra  were 
treated  as  a  kind  of  game.  Such  studies 
left  plenty  of  time  for  out-door  exercise. 
With  my  brothers  and  cousins  I  learned  to 
ride  on  horseback,  with  and  without  a 
saddle,  to  swim,  to  skate,  to  make  bows  and 
arrows  and  slings,  and  shoot  with  them,  and 
to  practice  all  other  athletic  sports  which 
boys  love.  We  went  to  find  distant  ponds 
and  rivers  in  which  to  catch  perch  and 
pickerel,  and  we  even  re-discovered  the 
speckled  trout  in  some  brooks  whence  they 
had  been  thought  to  have  disappeared  long 
before.  What  happy  hours  we  passed  roam- 
ing through  the  woods,  clambering  over 
ledges  of  gray  rock,  or  floating  in  boats  on 
the  omnipresent  Charles  River,  which 
nearly  encircles  Newton ! 

Amid  these  studies  and  amusements  there 
was  still  time  enough  for  reading.  First, 
when  young,  we  had  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  her 
stories  not  being  bound  together  under  the 
forbidding  title  of  Parent's  Assistant,  but 
in  separate  tales,  each  to  be  read  by  itself, 
and  read  again, — Simple  Susan,  The  Little 
Merchants,  Old  Poz,  Eton  Montem,  etc. 
Then,  too,  Walter  Scott  was  writing  his 
novels,  and  whenever  a  new  one  appeared  it 
was  brought  from  Boston,  and  read  aloud  in 
the  family  circle.  I  still  think  there  are  no 
novels  like  those, — so  full  of  character,  ad- 
venture, picturesque  incident,  and  with  such 
an  atmosphere  of  sunshine  and  good  health 
throughout.  Under  that  magic  pen  history 
became  living,  and  the  past  was  present. 
We  were  the  Crusaders,  we  the  outlaws,  we 
the  hesitating  heroes,  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  who  always  seemed  in  an  interesting 
dilemma,  not  quite  able  to  decide  between 
the  two  ways.     Each  Waverly  novel  was  a 


new  joy.  And  so  Scott's  poems  were  full  of 
delight  and  cheer.  Their  lyric  flow,  their 
manly  tone,  their  generous  sentiment,  lifted 
us  into  a  blessed  region  of  beauty.  I  re- 
member, when  I  was  at  the  Latin  school,  I 
spent  my  half  holiday  one  Saturday  reading 
Marmion  for  the  first  time.  As  the  sun  was 
setting  I  reached  the  end  of  the  poem,  and 
in  the  farewell  verses  read  with  astonishment 
these  lines : — 

To  thee,  dear  school  boy,  whom  my  lay 

Has  cheated  of  thy  hour  of  play, 

Light  task  and  merry  holiday ; 

and  it  seemed  as  if  Scott  were  close  beside 
me,  talking  to  me  in  person. 


DON'T. 


BY  SUPT.  L.  A.  STONE. 


THERE  are  many  teachers  who  are  earn- 
est workers,  sparing  no  effort  to  make 
their  school  work  thorough  and  effective, 
but  who  still  feel  that  they  are  falling  far 
short  of  their  aim.  They  complain  of  the 
indiflerence  of  the  pupils,  and  realize  that 
the  children  are  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
their  school  work.  To  most  of  such  teach- 
ers, perhaps  to  all,  the  words  of  that  dear 
lover  of  children,  Susan  Dondnes,  may  con- 
vey a  hint  that  will  explain  the  apathy  of 
the  children  and  remove  the  cause  of  dis- 
couragement, if  the  hint  be  taken.  With 
her  full  understanding  of  child  nature  this 
lady  wrote:  **  I  am  trying  to  break  myself 
of  the  habit  of  saying  '  don't '  to  the  child- 
ren too  often.  A  life  full  of  dont's  must  be 
a  very  disagreeable  life  for  anybody." 

Too  many  school-rooms  are  filled  with  an 
atmosphere  of  discontent  as  a  result  of  the 
constant  reiteration  of  this  one  little  word 
by  the  teachers.  A  mischievous  boy  has 
come  to  school  in  the  morning,  full  of  life,, 
and  with  a  resolve  to  "be  good"  all  day. 
Perhaps  he  has  begun  to  slip  away  from  his 
resolve,  but  still  might  be  recalled  by  a 
pleasant  word  of  encouragement,  when  a 
sharp,  cross  "don't,"  from  the  teacher  ir- 
ritates him  and  his  resolve  is  forgotten. 

A  little  fellow,  by  dint  of  much  effbrt,^ 
puckering  of  lips,  and  gathering  of  brows,, 
has  produced  a  language  story,  which  seems 
to  him  most  excellent.  He  has  written  an 
account  of  a  summer  trip,  which  filled  him 
with  happiness,  and  the  happiness  and 
interest  appear  in  every  line  of  the  crude 
little  narrative.  He  carries  his  slate  to  his 
teacher,  expecting  words  of  commenda- 
I  tion,   and   is  not  prepared   for  the  sharps 
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don'ts  with  which  she  criticises  his  work. 
*' Charlie,  don't  write  so  closely.  Don't 
use  so  many  capitals.  Don't  use  such  an 
expression  as  this."  And  the  poor  boy  is 
so  discouraged  that  it  will  be  many  weeks 
before  he  has  confidence  enough  to  attempt 
-another  story. 

A  little  girl  full  of  health  and  good 
spirits,  comes  bounding  up  to  her  teacher 
with  an  exclamation  of  happiness,  to  con- 
fide some  childish  plan  to  her.  But  the 
abrupt  *' Don't  be  so  noisy"  chills  the 
<:hild,  and  the  teacher  has  lost  the  con- 
iidence  of  her  pupil,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
work  in  school  is  seriously  handicapped. 

Now,  if,  after  praising  the  story,  the 
teacher  had  pleasantly  called  the  boy's  at- 
tention  to  his  mistakes,  they  would  not  have 
seemed  half  so  serious,  and  the  corrections 
^ould  have  proven  an  incentive  to  better 
i¥ork,  instead  of  a  discouragement. 

If  the  ipischievous  boy  had  been  com- 
mended for  his  attempt  at  good  behavior, 
instead  of  rebuked  for  his  slip,  he  would 
have  renewed  his  attempt,  encouraged  by 
learning  that  his  efforts  were  recognized  and 
appreciated. 

If  the  little  girl's  plans  had  been  quietly 
listened  to  and  her  joy  shared  by  the 
teacher,  the  confidence  of  the  child  would 
have  been  such  that  the  teacher  might  have 
easily  corrected  the  child's  manner. 

It  goes  without  faying,  that  the  teacher 
^ho  enjoys  the  confidence  and  sympathy  of 
her  pupils  is  the  one  who  does  the  best 
^ork.  Her  example  is  itself  a  lesson  to 
them,  and  her  friendship  an  incentive  to 
earnest  effort.  Such  a  teacher  will  invari- 
ably hold  out  to  her  pupils  the  good  results 
^hich  follow  earnest  application  to  work 
rather  than  the  '*  terrible  consequences  of 
idleness."  The  word  dorCi  will  not  be 
K}ften  heard  in  her  room,  but  the  invitation, 
*Metus,"  will  be  the  talisman  which  will 
^in  the  regard  of  the  children. 

The  teacher  who  has  been  at  a  ball  or 
party  until  midnight,  says  the  next  morning 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  refrain  always  from  the 
useof don't.  Ofcourseit  isnot.  Thesaying 
which  we  have  quoted  restricted  the  appli- 
cation of  her  resolve  to  the  too  frequent  use 
of  don't.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  utter 
a  very  emphatic  don't,  but  never  the  irri- 
tated don't  of  the  party-going  teacher. 
And  right  here  there  is  a  don't  which  is 
applicable  to  the  teacher.  Don't  go  to 
-parties  during  the  week. 

Every  child  can  be  more  easily  reached 
and  more  completely  won  by  the  frequent 
-and  pleasant  use  of  do  by  the  teacher,  than 


by  the  constant  reproof  and  repression  which 
accompanies  an  atmosphere  of  doiit, 

Longfellow  never  lost  his  love  for  child- 
ren, and  never  faltered  in  his  support  of 
them.  He  wrote  a  bit  of  sound  advice  that 
may  *be  added  to  the  saying  previously 
quoted:  "  A  torn  jxcket  issoon  mended,  bot 
hard  words  bruise  the  heart  of  a  child.*' — 
N.  IV.  Journal  of  Education. 


CHRIST  IN  THE  TEMPEST. 


THE  recent  and  v^xy  general  commemo- 
ration of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  venerable  and  universally  vene- 
rated poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  reminds  me 
of  a  poem  of  his  of  great  beauty  and  power, 
which  yet  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  in  any  of  his  published  works.  In 
what  periodical  it  originally  appeared  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  was  published  in  a  school 
reader — Emerson's  First  Class — in  use  some 
forty  years  ago  in  New  England,  a  copy  of 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  the  writer. 
It  has  been  fondly  preserved  as  a  school- 
boy or  school-day  classic. 

Some  years  since  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Whittier 
soliciting  information  as  to  the  authorship 
of  this  rare  literary  gem,  and  as  to  the 
reason  for  its  omission  from  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  his  collected  works.  I  did  not  wish 
to  have  the  venerable  poet  pass  away  with- 
out explicitly  recognizing  this  early  child  of 
his  poetic  genius.  I  undertake  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  he  must  have  been  com- 
paratively young  when  this  poem  was  pro- 
duced, there  is  scarcely  anything  in  his 
published  volumes  grander  or  more  musical 
than  these  lines.  In  response  to  my  note 
this  universally  honored  and  venerated  poet 
wrote  as  follows:. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Sept.  21,  18S8. 
Dear  Friend:  The  poem  referred  to  in  thy 
letter  was  written  by  me.  It  was  for  some 
reason  omitted  by  my  publishers ;  I  think  be- 
cause it  was  not  thought  valuable  in  a  merely 
literary  point  of  view.  I  had  not  seen  it  for  a 
long  time;  but  I  have  just  hunted  it  up,  and  find 
it  better  than  many  things  which  are  in  my  col- 
lected poems.  The  storm  on  the  little  lake  may 
have  been  exaggerated ;  but  as  a  whole,  the 
piece  is  not  altogether  unworthy,  certainly,  so 
far  as  the  sentiment  is  concerned. 

I  am  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittier. 

The  author,  I  think,  need  not  have  apolo- 
gized for  the  possible  exaggeration  of  the 
storm  on  the  little  lake,  so  long  as  we  still 
insist,  all  the  world  over,  on  singing  Dr. 
Watte's 
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On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand. 

Besides,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
-**  the  little  lake  "  Genesaret  is  subject  to 
tempests  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  cyclo- 
nic. It  would  be  difficult,  according  to  the 
uniform  testimony  of  tourists,  to  exaggerate 
their  force  and  fury.  Indeed,  the  very 
frightful  energy  and  peril  of  that  tempest  is 
what  so  emphasizes  that  majestic,  that  im- 
mortal utterance  of  Jesus,  "  Peace,  be  still," 
and  lends  such  weight  to  that  instructive, 
yet  roost  philosophic  inquiry  of  the  aston- 
ished disciples,  not  even  yet,  by  our  nine- 
teenth century  agnosticism,  satisfactorily 
answered,  "  What  manner  of  man  is  this, 
that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him  ?*' 

In  order  that  the  many  readers  of  The 
journal,  as  well  as  Mr.  Whittier's  multi- 
tude of  admiring  friends  generally,  may  en- 
joy the  pleasure  of  the  perusal  of  this  poem, 
not  otherwise  accessible  to  them;  and  in 
order  that  the  poem  itself  may  not  be  al- 
lowed to  lapse  utterly  into  oblivion,  I 
hereby  append  it. 

CHRIST   IN  THE  TEMPEST. 

Storm  on  the  midnight  waters.    The  vast  skv 
Is  stooping  with  the  thunder.    Cloud  on  cloud 
Reels  heavily  in  the  darkness,  like  a  shroud 
Shook  by  some  warning  spirit  from  the  high 
And  terrible  wall  of  heaven.    The  mighty  wave 

Tosses  beneath  its  shadow,  like  the  bold 
Upheavings  of  a  giant  from  the  grave 

Which  bound  him  prematurely  to  its  cold 

And  desolate  bosom.    Lo,  thev  mingle  now — 

Tempest  and  heaving  wave,  along  whose  brow 

Trembles  the  lightning  from  its  thick  fold. 

And  it  is  very  terrible.    The  roar 

Ascendeth  into  heaven,  and  thunders  break 

Like  a  response  of  demons,  from  the  black 
Rifts  of  the  hanging  tempests — yawning  o'er 
The  wild  waves  in  their  torment.    Hark !  the 
cry 

Of  the  strong  man  in  peril,*  piercing  through 
The  uproar  of  the  waters  and  the  sky  ; 

As  the  rent  bark  one  moment  rides  to  view 
On  the  tall  billows,  with  the  thunder-cloud 
Closing  around  above  her  like  a  shroud. 

He  stood  upon  the  reeling  deck.     His  form 
Made  visible  by  the  lightning,  and  his  brow 

Uncovered  to  the  visiting  of  the  storm. 
Told  of  a  triumph  man  may  never  know — 

Power  underived  and  mighty.    Peace,  be  stilL 
The  great  waves  heard  him,  and  the  storm's 
loud  tones 

Went  moaning  into  silence  at  His  will ; 
And  the  thick  clouds,  where  yet  the  lightning 
shone. 

And  slept  the  latent  thunder,  rolled  away 
Until  no  trace  of  tempest  lurked  behind, 
Changing  up'on  the  pinions  of  the  wind 

To  stormless  wanderers,  beautiful  and  gay. 

Dread  Ruler  of  the  tempest.    Thou  before 


Whose  presence  boweth  the  uprisen  storm ; 
To  whom  the  waves  do  homage  round  the  shore 

Of  many  an  island  empire  \    If  the  form 
Of  the  frail  dust  beneath  thine  eye  may  claim 

Thine  infinite  regard  !    O  breathe  upon 
The  storm  and  darkness  of  man's  soul  the  same 
Quiet  and  humbleness  which  came 
O'er  the  roused  waters,  where  Thy  voice  had 

gone 
A  minister  of  peace — to  conquer  in  Thy  name. 

Franklin,  Mass.  R.  H.  Howard. 
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SMALL  pay  and  hard  word,  much  grumb- 
ling and  little  praise,  poor  school  houses 
and  poorer  apparatus — these  are  a  few  of 
the  rare  heritages  of  the  country  teacher. 
Added  to  these  is  the  fact  that  the  best  quali- 
fied teacher  may  be  required  at  the  end  of  a 
single  term  to  give  place  to  some  one  of  the 
numerous  progeny  of  kinsfolk  which  seem 
to  spring  up  around  each  newly-elected 
director.  This  last  becomes  more  painful 
when  the  faithful  teacher  is  aware  of  being 
pushed  aside  for  one  of  inferior  attainments. 
Suppose  no  poor  relative  roust  be  provided 
for,  no  whim  for  change  gratified,  and  the 
deserving  teacher  is  retained  long  enough  to 
bear  some  part  in  directing  the  aspirations 
and  shaping  the  lives  of  the  young  folks  of 
a  cororounity?  A  luckless  wight  hailing 
froro  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  seeing  the 
vast  expenditure  roado  for  the  corofort  and 
learning  of  the  young  of  other  aniroals  would 
expect  to  find  the  school -house  the  capital 
and  the  capitol  of  the  cororounity.  Well, 
wouldn't  he  be  disappointed?  A  poorly, 
no,  no!  well  ventilated  house  rouch  too  sroall, 
put  in  the  roost  unsightly  place,  where  the 
land  is  worthless  for  any  other  purpose, 
greets  the  astonished  traveler  from  another 
sphere.  He  finds  moreover  that  parents 
who  have  comfortable  stalls  for  their  stock, 
and  comfortable  chairs  at  home,  have  never 
visited  the  school-house  even  in  vacation, 
hence  do  not  know  that  the  seats  occupied 
by  their  children  are  instruments  of  torture 
and  deformity  that  are  second  only  to  the 
racks  of  old. 

But  why  multiply  greivances?  -  An  era  of 
building  and  furnishing  school-houses  is 
needed.  The  towns  and  villages  are  doing 
rouch,  but  the  country  is  left  behind  in  the 
onward  roarch.  When  it  coroes  to  be  that 
the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  centre  of  each 
community  is  occupied  by  a  tasty,  comfort- 
able school-house,  with  an  area  of  land  large 
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enough  for  recreation  and  exercise,  these 
grounds  fenced  and  set  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  house  furnished  with  good  and 
comfortable  desks,  then  the  Jupiterite  might 
wish  to  settle  there,  but  nobody  would  wish 
to  sell  out,  nor  would  the  people  be  search- 
ing for  emigrants  to  come  and  do  for  them 
what  they  had  failed  to  do  for  themselves. 
The  community  should  go  farther  then,  and 
put  into  the  school  house  a  good  globe, 
charts,  maps,  etc.,  as  well  as  provide  good 
dry  fuel  for  winter. 

You  say  it  will  now  be  plain  sailing  for 
the  teacher.  Maybe  so,  maybe  not.  The 
ugliest,  worst  old  crone  of  the  neighborhood 
may  succeed  in  marring  the  teacher's  work, 
and  taking  the  joy  out  of  her  life.  I  say 
her,  for  more  and  more  it  comes  to  be  that 
the  best  country  teachers  are  women.  Men 
who  can  afford  to  teach  short  terms  for 
country  wages  and  do  nothing  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  are  less  and  less  wanted. 
The  average  of  scholarship  among  the 
women  who  teach  these  schools  is  much 
higher  than  that  among  the  men.  Direct- 
ors will  find  this  out  by  and  by. 

A  worse  drawback  than  any  of  these  is 
lack  of  books.  I  do  not  mean  text-books, 
though  as  every  teacher  knows  the  supply 
of  these  is  meager  enough.  The  intellect- 
ual pasture  is  dry  and  parched  indeed  when 
a  child  has  access  to  no  books  other  than  a 
school  reader,  a  little  geography,  an  arith- 
metic and  grammar.  A  teacher  cannot 
send  such  pupils  on  pleasant  jaunts  into  the 
green  pastures  of  knowledge  beyond  these 
rugged  hills,  suppose  forsooth  the  teacher 
has  made  no  such  delighted  excursions  her- 
self. The  consequence  is  a  dull,  turbulent 
school  under  a  dull,  lifeless,  discouraged 
teacher.  Dry  as  dust  books  interpreted  by 
dry-as-dust  teacher.  Well  might  one  en- 
quire, "Can  these  dry  bones  live?" 

Alas !  for  a  teacher  who  can  tell  little  or 
nothing  beyond  the  limits  of  a  few  text- 
books, fewer  now  in  some  quarters  than  ever 
before !  O  ye  wise  men,  extend  the  course  I 
Extend  the  course  in  which  teachers  must 
have  a  fair  knowledge.  You  are  already 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  little 
children.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  long- 
suffering  and  elasticity  in  childhood,  else  the 
whole  restless  throng  would  break  away  pell- 
mell  from  such  teachers  and  teaching.  If 
the  school  had  a  small  library  for  young 
folks,  the  teacher  might  find  this  a  wonder- 
ful adjunct  to  her  work.  Perhaps  it  is  ask- 
ing too  much  to  expect  a  public  school 
library  for  country  folks,  when  a  great  city 
like  Nashville  has  not  even  dreamed  of  such 


a  thing  as  a  central  public  school  library^ 
for  the  children.  Some  cities  find  means  to 
provide  splendid  public  school  libraries  for 
all  the  city  pupils,  but  Nashville  — well, 
Nashville  gives  them  two  race  tracks.  But 
my  country  friends  have  few  or  no  books  in 
their  homes,  as  well  as  schools.  O  for  more 
book  agents,  colporteurs,  and  bookstores — 
anything  to  furnish  food  to  the  starving  but 
healthy  minds  of  country  children!  These 
neglected  brains!  Yes,  they  have  brains 
enough  to  furnish  the  presidents,  senators, 
governors,  great  preachers,  teachers,  law- 
yers, even  the  great  authors  of  the  world. 
These  country- bred  folks  have  the  audacity 
to  come  to  the  cities  and  supplant  the  in- 
habitants in  their  own  haunts.  But  this 
article  has  rambled  beyond  its  due  length 
and  reached  only  an  ideal  condition. 

The  new  school-house  has  not  been  built; 
the  books  have  not  been  bought;  what  then? 
The  teacher  must  know  everything!  When 
some  one  asked  Andrew  Lang  what  books 
to  read,  his  reply  was  '*  Read  everything." 

The  professor  in  college  is  not  expected 
to  know  everything.  The  city  teacher  does 
not  need  so  miich  knowledge,  for  are  not 
cyclopedias  and  libraries  at  hand?  But  the 
country  teacher  has  no  library,  and  must 
know  everything.  As  the  country  doctor 
must  cure  all  ills,  so  the  teacher  in  the  same 
field  must  be  an  adept  in  all  knowledge. 
Some  farmer  may  ask  a  question  pertaining 
to  the  business  of  the  world,  some  youngster 
contemplating  a  trip  to  the  city  may  wish  to 
know  about  the  principle  of  the  electric  car, 
the  telephone  and  the  electric  light;  some 
rustic  maid  may  wish  to  know  why  churning 
makes  butter,  or  how  smoke  converts  pork, 
into  bacon ;  some  dreamy- eyed  child  may 
even  wish  to  know  why  the  sunset  is  some- 
times but  not  always  red.  Great  big  Nature 
out  of  doors,  and  meeting  these  children 
face  to  face  every  day,  prompts  questions 
maybe  never  dreamed  of  before.  Who  can  be 
expected  to  answer  them  but  **our  teacher?" 
Bacon  took  all  knowledge  for  his  domain. 
The  country  teacher  can  hardly  do  less — at 
least  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  mind  grows 
old  and  callous  by  a  succession  of  scenes  and 
by  a  variety  of  distractions.  The  minds  of 
country  children  are  fresh  and  impression- 
able. They  are  easily  interested  and  led. 
Happy  the  teacher  who  is  able  to  cull  for 
them  the  first  fresh  flowers  and  fruits  in  the 
fields  of  knowledge !  Above  and  before  all, 
knowledge  is  what  the  country  ^teacher  needs. 
One  who  knows  can  Rnd  methods  to  impart 
that  knowledge. — 5.  W.  Journal  of  Educa- 
Hotly  Nashville^  Tennessee. 
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A  CONVERSATION  AT  ROME.* 


CARDINAL  ANTONELLI  ON  THE  FRIENDS. 


THE  interview  granted  me  by  the  late 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  Papal  Secretary 
of  State,  in  the  Vatican  Palace,  Rome,  in 
€871,  notwithstanding  subsequent  opportu- 
nities with  other  personages  more  or  less  re- 
markable, remains  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing interview  of  my  life.  Whether  from  the 
intrinsic  interest  of  the  questions  discussed, 
or  from  the  wholly  unexpected  turn  which 
the  conversation  took,  the  opportunity  was 
too  memorable  to  be  lightly  forgotten. 

What  led  to  my  visit  was  a  meeting  held 
in  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  was  addressed  by  the  late 
Thomas  Whitwell  and  myself,  in  the  inter- 
^ts  of  the  "  War  Victims'  Fund."  On  this 
occasion  Cardinal  Manning,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  meeting,  evinced  the  deep 
interest  he  felt  in  the  sufferings  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  war  then  raging  in  France,  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  us  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting.  He  willingly  signed  the 
credentials  which  we  bore  from  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  authorized  us  to  make  such  use  as  we 
saw  fit  of  his  name  among  ecclesiastics  or 
others,  in  the  course  of  our  work  in  the  dis- 
tricts ravaged  by  the  war. 

*  Some  time  ago,  says  Isaac  H.  Clothier,  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  a  letter  to  the  Friends^  Intelligencer,  un- 
der date  of  January  11,  1892,  when  I  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  *'  Deciding  Ques- 
tions by  the  Unity,"  for  the  conference  at  Fifteenth 
and  Race  streets,  I  remember  an  interesting  account 
given  by  my  friend  William  Jones  of  England,  a  few 
years  ago,  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  afterward  at 
my  home,  of  an  interview  he  had  had  a  number  of  years 
before  with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  on  the  subject  of 
Friends*  principles. 

I  wrote  to  William  Jones,  asking  whether  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  had  ever  appeared  in  print,  and 
received  from  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract : 

'*  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  send  thee  by  book  post,  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  condensed  account  of  my  in- 
terview with  Cardinal  Antonelli,  twenty  years  ago. 
The  original  memoranda  were  lost  many  years  ago, 
as  I  believe  I  mentioned  when  in  America,  so  that  in 
giving  this  account  to  the  *  Old  Ackworth  Scholars' 
Association,*  I  have  nothing  but  memory  to  rely  on. 
Portions  of  this  deeply  interesting  interview,  perhaps 
even  more  interesting  than  the  fragment  which  is 
preserved,  are  irrevocably  lost. 

"  I  trust  what  remains  may  be  of  some  service  to 
thee.  This  is  the  first  account  of  the  interview  that 
has  appeared  in  print.'* 

I  read  the  article  at  the  conference  previous  to 
reading  my  paper,  and  as  it  excited  general  interest, 
I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  a  wider  circle  of 
Friends  through  your  columns. 


Mentioning  my  intention  of  passing 
through  Rome,  he  said  :  ''Then  call  at  the 
Vatican,  on  my  friend  Antonelli."  I  hes- 
itated, thinking  so  great  a  man  would  not 
care  to  see  me,  when  Manning  continued  : 

"  He  will  be  interested  in  hearing  of  your 
work  in  France."  It  occurred  to  me  that 
if  Antonelli,  who,  owing  to  Pius  the  IX's 
age  and  infirmities,  was  practically  ruling 
the  Papal  world,  could  be  induced  to  sign 
my  document,  it  would  be  received  with  the 
utmost  deference  by  the  Romish  clery,  and 
secure  their  cooperation  in  our  work  of  re- 
lief in  France. 

With  this  object  in  view,  I  told  Dr.  Man- 
ning that  with  a  line  from  his  hand  I  would 
present  myself  at  the  Vatican,a  nd  should  my 
visit  be  declined,  no  harm  would  be  done. 

Proceeding  shortly  after  this  to  Rome, 
the  visit  to  the  Vatican  became  my  first  con- 
cern. Inquiring  for  Cardinal  Antonelli's 
secretary,  I  showed  him  my  certificate  and 
Dr.  Manning's  signature,  which,  he  said, 
he  would  lay  at  once  before  the  Cardinal. 
The  promptness  of  his  return  with  the  mes- 
sage, "The  Cardinal  will  see  you  now," 
greatly  surprised  me.  Passing  in  the  ante- 
rooms numbers  who  were  waiting  for  ad- 
mission, I  was  shown  into  the  cabinet  of  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  He  rose,  took 
roe  by  the  hand,  and,  greeting  me  affably, 
asked  if  I  spoke  Italian.  I  replied,  «  Not 
enough  for  a  serious  conversation."  He 
remarked,  "  As  I  am  not  strong  in  English, 
are  we  on  common  ground  in  French?" 
My  reply  was,  "  I  hope  so."  This  point 
settled,  our  conversation  was  conducted  en- 
tirely in  French. 

In  explanation  of  my  call,  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  some  details  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Metz,  of  the  surrender  of  which  I 
had  been  an  eye-witness,  and  of  the  work  of 
relief  among  the  peasantry  of  France  during 
the  war  then  in  progress.  The  Cardinal 
here  stopped  me,  and  gave  an  entirely  new 
direction  to  the  conversation,  saying  he 
should  hear  through  the  clergy  of  our  work 
in  France,  but  in  the  limited  time  he  had 
at  his  disposal  he  would  gladly  hear  from 
me  something  about  my  own  religious  body 
— the  Society  of  Friends.  Inviting  me  at 
the  same  time  to  place  myself  beside  him  on 
the  sofa,  a  deeply  interesting  tite-a-tite,  last- 
ing over  half  an  hour,  ensued.  Here  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  Cardinal's  manners 
were  so  genuinely  kind  and  genial,  himself 
being  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
than  whom  no  more  courteous  being  exists, 
that  all  feeling  of  reserve  was  taken  away 
by  the  charm  of  his  smile,  which  made  me 
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feel  quite  at  ease  in  his  presence.  How  far 
adrift  his  notions  were  in  regard  to  our  So- 
ciety, was  evident  from  some  of  his  first 
questions.  For  instance,  he  asked  whether 
my  friend  and  I  had  been  sent  out  ''  two  by 
two,"  in  the  manner  of  the  seventy  disci- 
ples of  Christ,  on  works  of  benevolence, 
adding:  "The  seventy  correspond,  you 
know,  to  our  Conclave."  **  What !  of 
Cardinals!"  I  exclaimed  with  a  smile  at 
the  incongruity  of  the  thought,  *' We  have 
DO  cardinals,  no  hierarchy — no  distinction 
in  fact  between  clergy  and  laity;  we  are 
simply  Friends  or  Brethren,  all  on  an 
equality,  in  our  church." 

Some  further  inquiries  followed,  as  to 
how  ministers  were  appointed  (or  recog- 
nized) among  us,  also  on  the  ministry  of 
women;  the  answers  leading  incidentally, 
also,  to  the  nature  of  silent  or  spiritual  wor- 
ship. Whether  these  subjects  called  forth 
any  special  remarks  or  comments,  memory 
fails  now  to  recall. 

We  did  not  get  into  really  close  quarters 
in  the  discussion  until  he  started  a  subject 
on  which  his  questions  were  most  searching 
and  betrayed  the  liveliest  interest.  The 
collcqiiy  in  effect,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
remember  in  exact  words,  was  thus : 

Card.  Antonelli :  *'  I  understand  that  in 
your  meetings  for  church  affairs  you  have  no 
president,  and  that  you  never  decide  any 
questions  by  vote — is  that  so  ?" 

W.  Jones:  **  Practically,  that  is  so.  One 
of  our  number  is  appointed  as  clerk  (sec- 
reiaire,  in  French),  of  the  meeting;  his 
principal  functions  are  to  ascertain  the  evi- 
dent sense  of  the  meeting  upon  the  various 
matters  under  consideration,  and  to  register 
its  decisions  in  suitable  minutes." 

Card.  Antonelli :  **  I  am  deeply  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  this  can  be  done 
without  a  vote ;  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  your 
practice  is  quite  unique  in  the  Christian 
world,  or  in  the  annals  of  church  history." 

I  here  explained  at  some  length  the  work 
ing  of  our  "Meetings  for  Discipline,'  'and 
the  method  of  gathering  the  sense  of  a  meet- 
ing according  to  our  usual  practice,  and  how 
the  minutes,  when  made,  were  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  meeting  for  adoption,  or 
for  amendment,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Card.  Antonelli:  "But  suppose  questions 
of  great  importance  were  to  arise, — ques- 
tions which  might  even  be  vital  to  your  ex- 
istence as  a  Church;  how  could  the  sense  of 
a  meeting  be  correctly  ascertained,  and  a 
satisfactory  decision  arrived  at  in  cases  like 
these,  unless  the  sentiments  of  each  individ- 
ual church  member  were  plainly  manifested 


by  a  vote,  or  its  equivalent  ?"     Then,  (after 
a  pause)  "  Hzvt  you  ever  done  this?" 

W.  Jones :  "  Yes ;  whilst  acting  as  Clerk 
to  what  we  term  a  "  Quarterly  Meeting," 
which  was  composed  of  several  smaller  sec- 
tional meetings,  questions  had  come  up  for 
decision,  which  were  important,  though 
none  within  my  remembrauce  that  could  be 
described  as  vital." 

Card.  Antonelli:  "Ah!  now  that  we 
have  got  to  a  man  who  has  done  it,  I  am  all 
attention."  (Je  suis  taut  oreilles. )  "  Pray, 
my  friend,  tell  me  how  you  did  it." 

Haw^  indeed !  The  question  for  a 
moment  puzzled  me,  as  I  mentally  asked 
myself;  "How  did  /do  it?"  Never,  be- 
fore, had  the  difficulty  been  thus  pointedly 
presented  to  my  mind.  Custom  and  habit 
from  youth  up  has  enabled  us,  I  suppose,  al- 
most intuitively  to  arrive  at  the  result,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  thought  of  the  difficulties 
which  our  method  of  procedure  presents  to 
outsiders  who  have  never  witnessed,  in  our 
meetings  for  business,  the  mutual  conces- 
sions, the  bearing  and  forbearing,  in  the 
spirit  of  "charity,  which  thinketh  no  evil,'* 
until  a  sufficient  degree  of  unanimity  is  at- 
tained to  be  accepted  as  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  meeting. 

Antonelli  is  by  no  means  the  only  persoik 
I  have  met  with  who  has  confessed  his  diffi- 
culty in  solving  the  prolllem  of  ascertaining 
the  true  sense  of  a  meeting  without  a  vote. 

The  explanation  given,  in  answer  to  the 
Cardinal,  was  to  the  (ffect  that  it  was  not 
always  the  length  of  speeches,  or  their  num- 
ber, that  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
clerk  in  discussions  of  importance,  but  that 
due  regard  was  had  to  sentiments  of  a 
minority,  if  such  minority  were  constituted^ 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  more  spiritual- minded  among 
the  members 

In  a  tone  of  surprise  he  exclaimed^ 
"What !  have  you  done  that?" 

I  hoped  I  had  said  nothing  amiss. 

With  that  acumen  and  tact  so  character- 
istic of  him,  he  pressed  the  yet  deeper 
question:  "Tell  me,  how  did  you  know 
who  were  the  spiritual-minded?" 

Feeling  myself  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
this  intellectual  giant — the  astutest  diplo- 
matist of  his  age — I  begged  a  moment  for 
reflection,  and  then  replied,  "  Do  you  think. 
Cardinal,  there  can  be  any  mistake  in  a  mat- 
ter like  this,  when  we  have  the  explicit  rule 
of  Christ  Himself  to  guide  us. — *By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.'  In  forming 
your  judgment  of  a  man's  character,  do  you 
judge  him  by  his  words  only ;  do  you  not 
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look  to  the  testimony  of  his  life?  and  where 
you  see  evidently  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
may  you  not  safely  conclude  that  such  a 
man  is  spiritual-minded?" 

Whilst  admitting  the  appositeness  of  the 
reply,  he  still  maintained  that  I  had  not 
"touched  the  fringe  of  his  difficulty." 
Discouraged  at  the  smallness  cf  the  re&ult 
of  so  searching  a  cross  examination  upon 
Quaker  doctrines  and  practices,  I  now  rose 
to  take  my  leave. 

*'  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  at  all,"  I  replied  ;  *'  but  uneasy  at 
occupying  your  valuable  time,  whilst  person- 
ages of  importance  are  waiting  in  the  ante- 
room." 

"If  that  is  all,  pray  be  seated,"  he  re- 
joined, placing  his  hand  in  a  kindly  manner 
on  my  knee,  "  I  may  never  have  another 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  or  any  member  of 
your  Society,  and  I  want  this  infoimation." 
Recognizing  something  here  deeper  than 
mere  curiosity,  a  genuine  thirst  for  informa- 
tion on  what  to  him  was  evidently  a  deeply 
interesting  phase  of  church  government,  I 
resumed  my  seat.  Question  followed  ques- 
tion with  a  power  and  skill,  tempered  with 
a  refined  courtesy,  which,  whilst  taxing  my 
own  resources  to  the  utmost,  far  from  caus- 
ing any  unpleasant  feeling,  served  only  to 
deepen  the  admiration  and  regard  I  felt  for  the 
capacious  intellect,  the  genial,  kindly  heart, 
which,  throwing  off  all  reserve,  entered  wiih 
the  freedom  and  familiarity  of  an  old  friend 
into  questions  pertaining  to  the  most  inti- 
mate and  closest  relations  of  life. 

When  he  stood  up  to  intimate  that  our 
interview  was  ended,  I  said  he  would 
observe  that  their  leading  ecclesiastic  in 
England  (Manning)  had  signed  my  creden- 
tials, which  contained  the  sentiments  held 
by  the  Society  of  Friends  in  regard  to  war, 
viz.:  "that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will  as  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
I  ventured  to  ask  whether  the  Church  of 
Rome  admitted  this  to  be  the  Biblical  view 
of  war.  He  paused  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "  That  that  is  New 
Testament  teaching  we  should  not  deny, 
whether  we  have  or  have  not  always  acted 
consistently  in  the  matter."  I  bowed 
gravely,  accepting  his  remarks  without  giv- 
ing expression  to  what  I  inwardly  thought, 
viz.:  "  Rather  vague,  but  good  as  far  as  it 
goes."  Desirous  of  having  his  name  on  my 
credentials,  which  he  had  read,  I  told  him 
how  much  I  should  value  his  signature,  as  a 
souvenir  of  our  pleasant  interview  and  of 
the  kindness  with  which  he  had  received  me. 

Wiih  a  smile  he  replied,  '<  I  will  sign  it 


with  pleasure,  but  wish  to  place  my  name 
under  that  of  a  good  man  ;  where  is  Dr. 
Manning's  name?"  Under  this,  in  a  ver)- 
fine  Italian  hand,  contrasting  with  Man- 
ning's bold  signature,  he  then  wrote  :  "  J. 
Card.  Antonelli."  Interesting  and  unpre- 
cedented phenomenon  !  The  sign-manual 
of  the  two  foremost  princes  of  the  Romish 
Church  side  by  side  upon  a  purely  Quaker 
document  1 

The  concluding  incident,  as  a  further 
proof  of  Antonelli's  kindness  of  heart, 
should  not  go  unmentioned. 

On  my  reaching  the  door  to  leave  his 
cabinet,  he  begged  me  to  wait  an  instant^ 
then  advancing  to  my  side,  he  placed  his 
arm  through  mine,  and  escorted  me  thus 
through  the  crowded  ante-rooms,  every  per- 
sonage there  being  most  deferential  as  we- 
passed  through  the  apartment,  and  across 
the  intervening  space  to  the  head  of  the 
great  marble  staircase.  Here,  on  again^ 
tendering  my  hand  to  bid  him  adieu,  the 
Cardinal,  holding  my  hand  between  both 
of  his,  cordially  thanked  me  for  my  visit. 
"You  have  cleared  up  some  things,"  he 
said,  "  which  have  long  been  an  enigma  to 
me,"  adding,  in  a  hushed  and  impressive 
manner,  which  touched  me  to  tears,  "  Vou 
and  I,  my  friend,  will  probably  never  meet 
on  earth  again,  but  I  hope  and  trust  we 
shall  meet  hereafter,  above.  Adieu  !  May- 
God  go  with  you  and  bless  you  !" 

We  looked  silently  into  each  other's  eyes 
for  a  moment,  then  with  a  grasp  of  hands 
and  a  final  adieu,  parted,  to  see  each  other 
no  more.  B:;fore  my  next  visit  to  Rome, 
Cardinal  Antonelli  had  been  carried  out  of 
the  Vatican,  to  be  buried  with  his  fathers. — 
Friends*  Intelligencer. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PAST. 


THERE  was  once  a  school  teacher  who- 
had  attended  several  normal  institutes, 
and  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  methods 
of  teaching  reading.  There  was  the  alpha- 
bet method — unsually  denounced  as  a  relic 
of  barbarous,  ante-normal  days — the  word 
method,  sentence  method,  phonetic  method, 
and,  lastly,  the  synthetic  method.  The 
poor  little  teacher  had  heard  all  these  ways 
and  means  discussed.  She  had  listened  to 
all  manner  of  pretty  little  stories  and  devi- 
ces employed  in  order  that  the  childish  in- 
tellect might  be  wrought  up  to  the  pitch  of 
activity  necessary  to  learn  the  word  cat. 
It  was  even  suggested  by  some  that  a  live 
cat  should  be  at  hand,  in  lieu  of  which  it 
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might  answer  to  draw  a  picture  of  pussy  on 
the  blackboard.  One  day  the  sorely-puz- 
zled teacher  reflected  that  long  ago  men  had 
read  to  some  purpose,  and  yet  had  learned 
the  art  in  none  of  these  highly-recom- 
mended fashions.     **0h!**  she  sighed,  "if 

1  could  only  visit  an  eighteenth-century 
teacher !  * '  This  wish,  in  some  magical  way, 
was  granted;  and  behold  her  now  in  the 
English  village  of  £p worth,  a  guest  at  the 
rectory.  *'  Bat  this  is  no  school  1"  was  her 
first  thought.  She  soon  learned  that  more 
children  had  come  to  that  home  than  was 
her  average  attendance  in  the  school  she 
had  last  taught,  and  that  Susannah  Wesley, 
the  mother  of  the  flock,  superintended  the 
early  part  of  her  children's  education. 
Several  of  the  many  lads  and  lasses  read 
aloud  very  intelligently  in  the  presence  of 
the  young  visitor,  who  finally  ventured  the 
question,  "  How  do  you  teach  your  child- 
ren to  read?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs,  Wesley,  pleasantly, 
"when  a  child  of  five  years  old,  I  think  it 
time  for  him  to  learn  the  alphabet,  and  we 
set  about  it.  I  take  him  alone  in  a  room, 
into  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter,  and 
from  9  to  12  o'clock,  and  then  again  from 

2  to  5  o'clock,  we  devote  ourselves  wholly 
to  the  task.  All  my  children  except  two, 
whom  it  took  a  day  and  a  half,  mastered  the 
alphabet  in  one  day.  After  that  is  done, 
the  child  takes  up  the  Bible  and  spells  out  a 
chapter  in  Genesis,  and  applies  himself  to  it 
till  he  can  read  it  perfectly.  We  never 
leave  anything,  till  it  is  thoroughly  mas- 
tered." 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,"  said  the  in- 
terested listener.  She  was  urged  to  stay  a 
few  days  longer,  and  in  that  time  observed 
many  things  in  the  Wesley  home.  After 
her  return  to  her  own  time  and  land,  she 
reasoned  on  Mrs.  Susannah's  educational 
methods  in  this  wise:  She  is  a  woman  of 
tremendous  force  of  character,  and  the  child 
would  not  dare  to  dawdle  over  the  lesson  as 
is  so  often  done  in  school.  She  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  progress  of  her  pupils. 
She  removes  all  distractions  and  interruptions 
giving  her  undivided  attention  to  one 
pupil.  Perfect  confidence,  love,  sympathy, 
exist  between  teacher  and  taught.  The 
children  are  brought  up  in  a  literary  at- 
mosphere, and  they  take  the  more  readily  to 
learnings  Our  juvenile  reading  is  simple  to 
a  fault.  With  us  the  child  reads,  "  The  cat 
is  on  the  mat ;"  while  John  Wesley  read, 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth."  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
,  much  a  question  of  methods.     Who  are  the 


teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  what  are  the 
relations  between  them,  will  determine  the 
method  and  its  success. 

Whether  the  visitor  to  the  Epworth  rec- 
tory varied  her  methods,  is  not  told  ;  but  it 
is  reported  that  on  the  last  day  of  her  school, 
when  her  pupils  read  and  "  spoke  pieces," 
the  well-educated  member  of  the  Board  said 
to  her:  "  Miss  Brown,  this  is  the  best  read- 
ing and  speaking  we  have  had  in  the  school 
in  the  ten  years  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Board." — Western  School  Journal. 


COMMON  SENSE  GEOGRAPHY. 


IF,  instead  of  teaching  the  thousand  little 
things  in  the  geography  text  which  no- 
body remembers,  or  cares  to  remember, 
more  attention  were  given  to  common  sense 
questions  bringing  out  the  practical  points 
in  physical,  political  and  commercial  geo- 
graphy, children  would  be  vastly  more  bene- 
fited by  the  study  of  this  branch  than  is 
possible  with  the  system  of  teaching  so  com- 
mon in  the  schools. 

A  grain  of  coffee  will  make  quite  an  in- 
teresting lesson.  Describe  the  coontries 
from  which  the  coffee  is  brought, — the 
route  by  which  it  comes  to  us, — the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  its  production.  Indi- 
cate on  the  map  the  countries  which  pro- 
duce coffee.  Why  it  is  not  cultivated  in  the 
United  States. 

A  grain  of  wheat  will  serve  as  a  similar 
lesson.  Which  States  in  the  Union  pro- 
duce the  most  wheat?  Which  in  Europe? 
Why  is  Africa  not  a  grain-growing  country  ? 

Rice,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  all  of  them  ob- 
jects which  can  be  had  in  any  home,  will  do 
for  the  lessons.  Find  out  why  the  wool- 
growing  countries  do  not  produce  rice  and 
sugar.  Why  wheat  districts  do  not  produce 
rice.  Topics  of  this  kind  will  make  pupils 
think,  reason  and  inquire,  and  ihat  is  what 
is  needed  in  our  instruction. 

Oysters,  peanuts,  coal  oil,  tobacco,  pep- 
per, salt,  and  similiar  objects  which  children 
see  every  day,  and  yet  know  precious  little 
about,  will  form  the  basis  of  most  interest- 
ing discussions  in  the  geography  class. 
Where  is  the  oyster  field?  Is  it  cultivated 
or  of  natural  growth?  How  many  can  tell 
whether  it  is  found  in  water  or  on  land  ?  Is 
it  a  vegetable  or  an  animal?  What  is  the 
difference  between  a  vegetable  and  an 
animal?  Does  the  oyster  breathe,  can  it 
move,  has  it  feeling,  is  it  eaten  when  alive 
or  dead,  is  it  a  fish,  bird,  beast,  radiate,  in- 
sect, or  what  ? 
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International  trade  or  commerce  is  an  in- 
teresting and  practical  subject.  What  does 
our  country  buy  from  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  and  what  do  they  buy  from  us? 
Reciprocity  treaties  should  be  considered 
in  this  connection. 

The  different  nationalities  form  excellent 
lessons  in  geography, — so  do  the  races. 
Write  out  the  names  of  the  countries  in- 
habited by  each  race.  How  are  the  savages 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  distinguished 
from  those  of  America?  In  what  countries 
besides  Ireland  and  America  will  you  place 
the  Irishman  ?  To  what  countries  does  the 
black  Caucasian  belong? 


Note  the  countries  to  which  the  well 
known  animals  belong.  In  what  countries 
do  you  place  the  horse?  Why  not  in  all 
countries?  Where  are  no  dogs  found? — no 
snakes?  Give  reasons.  These  exercises 
will  awaken  the  thought  and  lead  pupils  to 
study  geographical  principles. 

Make  relief  maps  of  countries,  show  how 
mountains  have  laid  the  foundations  of  na- 
tions, and  the  distribution  of  animals  and 
plants  in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

Relief  maps  can  be  made  with  pulp,  and 
very  beautiful  ones  may  also  be  made  by 
mixing  salt  and  flour  that  has  been  moist- 
ened with  water. —  Wyoming  School  JoumaL 
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**  Ye  may  be  aye  i tJckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock :  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye' re  sleepin  ."     Scotch  Farmer. 

THE  report  of  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion of  City  and  Borough  Superintend- 
ents, recently  held  at  Williamsport,  which  is 
found  in  this  issue  of  The  Journal^  presents 
the  practical  work  of  the  convention  in  very 
satisfactory  form.  For  it  we  are  indebted 
to  Supt.  L.  O.  FoosE,  of  Harrisburg,  who 
was  the  recording  secretary  of  the  meeting, 
and  who  has  the  valuable  trick  of  putting 
the  thought  of  the  speaker  without  verbiage. 
The  various  papers  read — each  of  which  is 
here  given  in  full — discuss  live  educational 
topics,  and  are  commended  to  the  careful 
attention  of  both  Teachers  and  School  Di- 
rectors. The  attendance  might  have  been 
larger,  but,  all  the  same,  the  good  work  done 
will  have  very  wide  recognition,  through 
these  columns,  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  recent  death  of  Dr.  Longstreth, 
Delaware  county  has  lost  one  of  her  best- 
known  School  Directors.  A  few  months 
since  the  following  resolution  of  the  School 
Board,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  member 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  was  handsomely 
engrossed,  signed,  and  presented  to  him  as 
a  testimonial  of  honorable  regard  :  ''  As  a 
mark  of  our  appreciation  of  the  faithful 
services  of  Dr.  M.  Fisher  Longstreth  as 
Treasurer  of  Darby  Twp.  School  District  for 
the  past  twenty- five  years,  we,  on  behalf  of  the 
tax-payers,  present  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
signed  by  every  member  of  the  Board." 


October  12,  1892.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Educational  Association,  re- 
cently held  in  Brooklyn,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  offered  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas^  The  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  have  made  a 
patriotic  suggestion  that  at  the  same  time  that 
the  exposition  grounds  at  Chicago  are  being 
dedicated  on  October  12,  1892,  the  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States  unite  in  a  celebration  of  the 
anniversary,  of  which  celebration  the  public 
schools  of  the  Republic  be  everywhere  the  cen- 
tre; therefore, 

Resolved,  i.  That  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion heartily  endorse  this  suggestion  as  serving 
the  purpose  both  of  interesting  the  youth  of  the 
Republic  in  the  Exposition  and  also  of  giving  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  nation  a  fitting  prom- 
inence as  the  fruit  of  the  four  centuries  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

2.  That  we  ask  the  Superintendents  of  Edu- 
cation and  Teachers  everywhere  in  the  Republic 
to  unite  in  the  effort  and  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  make  this  national  Columbian  public  school 
celebration  universal  and  successful. 

3.  That  we  request  the  newspaper  press  of 
the  United  States  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
celebration  by  lending  to  it  the  powerful  aid  of 
their  sympathy  and  cooperation. 

4.  That  we  name  the  heads  of  education  in 
the  several  States  as  a  general  committee  ex 
officio  to  be  patrons  of  the  celebration  in  the  re- 
spective States,  and  to  carry  out  so  far  as  they 
can  the  suggestion  of  the  executive  committee. 

5.  That  a  programme  committee  of  five  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  shall  be  the  manager  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Bonny,  the  president  of  the 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  prepare  a  programme  of  exer- 
cises and  furnish  the  same  to  the  committee  of 
superintendents  to  use  at  their  discretion. 
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The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the 
chair  appointed  the  following  committee: 
Francis  Bellamy,  Massachusetts,  chairman  ; 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Massachusetts;  T.  B 
Stockwell,  Rhode  Island;  W.  R.  Garrett, 
Tennessee,  and  W.  C.  Hewitt,  Michigan. 
It  means  that  October  12th  of  the  current 
year  will  be  a  memorable  day  in  the  schools 
everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  was  one 
upon  **The  Personal  Characteristics  and 
Private  Life  of  Comenius,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Max  Hark.  Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  Super- 
intendent of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Pres- 
ident for  the  year  1893. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  In- 
stitute of  Luzerne  county,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  more  general  the  diffusion 
of  education  among  our  citizens,  the  better  and 
more  intelligent  they  become,  and.  recognizing 
that  such  intelligence  is  the  foundation  of  our 
government,  we  recommend  that,  in  view  of 
the  increased  appropriations  in  favor  of  public 
schools,  by  the  State  Legislature,  the  term  of 
school  required  by  the  Slate  be  increased  from 
six  months  to  at  least  eight  months. 


EDUCATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 
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^HE  National  Bureau  of  Education  has 
J^  grown  from  small  beginnings  until  now 
it  is  known  and  respected  all  over  the  land 
for  its  service  to  the  great  cause  which  it 
reprtsents  at  Washington.  We  can  do  no 
better,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  vol- 
umes of  the  annual  report  for  1888-89  ^^ 
the  Commissioner,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  than 
to  quote  the  following  very  able  article  from 
the  January  number  of  Education: 

No  department  of  the  National  govern- 
ment has  been  developed  in  a  more  thor- 
oughly practical  and  scientific  way,  illus- 
trating more  thoroughly  the  republican  ideal 
of  Civil  Service,  than  the  National  Bureau 
of  Education.  In  its  modest  beginnings,  as 
outlined  by  James  A.  Garfield  in  his  pro- 
phetic speech  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  took  its  place  at  the  foot  of  the 
column,  as  the  least  pretentious  bureau  of 
the  great  storehouse  of  official  rubbish,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which,  so  far, 
has  never  found  a  competent  cabinet  chief, 
and  yet  is  destined  to  graduate  several  new 
governmental  departments  as  the  years  go 
on.  With  an  income  of  only  {5,000  annu- 
nually,  and  never  a  worthy  salary  for  its 


Commissioner,  it  has  had  the  good  fortone, 
in  the  four  admirable  men  who  have  held 
that  position,  to  find  at  each  period  of  its 
growth  **the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 
No  man  so  well  knew  the  present  condition 
and  future  possibilities  of  American  educa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  as  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard,  the  Erasmus  of  the  new  ed- 
ucation. His  first  report  was  really  the  first 
announcement  to  the  country  chat  education 
was  a  matter  of  national  concern — a  chal- 
lenge to  American  statesmanship  that,  here- 
after, young  America,  and  its  teachers,  was 
to  be  taken  account  of  in  national  politics. 
To  Hon.  John  Eaton,  the  second  commis- 
sioner of  education,  the  country  owes  a  debt 
so  much  greater  than  its  present  ability  to 
estimate,  that  only  a  better  instructed  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  compass  the  magnifi- 
cence of  conception,  the  tireless  energy,  the 
marvelous  tact  and  the  Christian  patriotism 
that  crowded,  into  the  few  years  of  his 
official  service,  the  work  of  a  laborious 
lifetime.  Commissioner  Eaton  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  American  educational  statistics. 
His  broad  comprehension  of  the  true  rela- 
tions between  the  different  departments  of 
educational  activity,  with  a  thorough  grasp 
on  its  central  region,  the  common  school; 
his  double  experience  as  a  New  England 
and  Western  school-master,  and  military  and 
civic  labors  in  the  inauguration  of  the  com- 
mon school  for  both  races  in  the  South ;  bis 
personal  accessibility  and  generous  mental 
hospitality ;  his  rare  skill  in  choosing  and 
working  with  the  remarkable  body  of  edu- 
cational experts  that  gravitated  as  by  affinity 
to  the  bureau;  his  singular  aptitude  for 
overcoming  prejudice,  and  allaying  suspi- 
cion, which  finally  brought  the  representa- 
tives of  the  reconstructed  South  into  hearty 
accord  with  his  plans  and  secured  increas- 
ing appropriations  from  Congress ;  wrought 
such  results  as  perhaps  have  never  before 
been  achieved  in  the  country  with  such  a 
meagre  supplv  of  money,  and  an  environ- 
ment of  indifference  and  hostility  so  for- 
midable. John  Eaton  will  be  known  by  the 
school  men  of  the  future  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  world  we  even  yet  talk  loosely 
about  as  the  American  system  of  Universal 
Education  ;  spite  of  all  its  apparent  crudities 
and  disorders,  a  veritable  system,  wrought 
out  by  the  practical  genius  of  our  people  to 
meet  the  growing  emergencies  of  successive 
generations.  The  library  of  reports  and 
documents  issued  under  his  administration,  ' 
is  a  vast  mine  of  information,  suggestion 
and   argument,  indispensible  alike  to  the 
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school  tnen  and  statesmen.  In  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Dawson,  of  Alabama,  the  southern 
states  had  an  able,  progressive  and  patriotic 
representative  of  its  rising  movement  in  ed- 
ucational affairs  in  the  Commissioner's  chair. 
With  excellent  judgment  he  availed  himself 
of  the  new  historical  spirit  developing  in 
these  states,  to  put  before  the  country  the 
first  reliable  information  of  the  educational 
past  of  the  South,  in  a  series  of  interesting 
*  Circulars  of  Information  *  relating  to  ed- 
ucation especially  in  the  Atlantic  southern 
states.^  He  also  demonstrated  his  official 
wisdom  in  retaining  the  admirable  corps  of 
experts,  whose  labors  through  the  previous 
years  had  made  possible  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  bureau  in  the  confidence  of  the  educa- 
tional public  at  home,  while  attracting  the 
attention  of  similar  departments  abroad. 

All  things  were  ready  for  the  **  New 
Departure"  inaugurated  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris.  The  volume  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages, —  entitled  Part  First  of 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  tl  e  year  1888-9.  ^^^^  ^^  commissioner's 
introduction  and  the  contents  of  Parts  I.,  II., 
Iir.,  special  editions, — explains  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  new  departure  as  no  descrip- 
tion can  set  it  forth.  We  commend  this 
volume  to  the  educational  public  of  the 
country  as  the  most  important  contribution 
to  American  education  since  the  days  of 
Horace  Mann.  Indeed,  it  is  the  first  suc- 
cessful attempt,  by  an  American  school 
man,  to  place  before  the  world  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  philosophical  statement,  the  real 
magnitude,  quality  and  significance  of  the 
American  system  of  universal  education, 
contrasted  and  compared  in  a  judicial  spirit 
with  the  systems  of  the  European  nationali- 
ties. By  the  aid  of  his  accomplished  assist- 
tants,  the  Commissioner  has  been  able  to 
present  concise  and  thoroughly  reliable 
statements  of  the  educational  systems  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Switzerland,  Italy,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Spain  and  Brazil.  The  Commissioner's  in- 
troduction is  a  masterly  statement  of  the 
present  condition  of  educational  affairs  in 
the  country,  including  the  differentiation  of 
the  American  from  the  leading  European 
systems,  as  representing  the  genius  and  his- 
tory of  each  of  the  great  families  of  peoples 
in  Christendom.  The  forthcoming  portions 
of  the  report,  which  will  consist  of  two  vol- 
umes, promise  an  additional  treat;  especi- 
ally in  Part  II.,  relating  to  normal  schools, 
manual  and  industrial  training,  courses  of 
study,  religious  instruction^  compulsory  ed- 


ucation, text- book  laws,  school  savings 
banks,  and  a  general  discussion  by  school 
officials. 

It  is  none  too  early  that  the  analysis  of 
the  different  educational  systems  of  the  fore- 
mosl^  nations  of  Christendom  should  thus 
be  presented,  in  a  form  so  compact  and 
readable,  condensed  from  such  fullness  of 
information,  wrought  out  with  such  judicial 
impartiality  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  each,  with  such 
forcible  statement  of  the  American  point  of 
view.  Just  now,  the  American  common 
school  is  under  fire,  from  the  criticism  of 
the  college  and  university  men,  enamored 
of  the  completeness  and  superb  "running 
order  "  of  educational  life  in  Germany.  In 
the  estimation  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  critics,  our  American  schooling  is 
a  vast  hotchpotch  of  contradictory,  preten- 
tious and  superficial  elements,  a  sort  of  float- 
ing island,  blown  hither  and  thither  by 
every  popular  cyclone,  with  a  periodical 
baptism  in  the  muddy  waters  of  local  parti- 
san politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hoods, especially  of  those  religious  bodies 
composed  of  recent  European  emigrants, 
are  laboring  with  all  their  might  to  swamp 
the  common  school  in  a  new  deluge  of  sec- 
tarian intolerance;  while  the  ultra  scientific 
fraternity  propose  to  cut  its  tap-root  of  prac- 
tical religion  and  Christian  morality,  and 
convert  the  people's  school  into  a  blooming 
flower  of  ethical  evolution  wired  upon  the 
dry  stick  of  materialistic  secularism.  To  all 
these  parties,  ready  at  any  signal  to  act  to- 
gether, the  present  New  Departure  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  calls  a  halt 
in  the  present  report  of  its  commissioner. 
Here  is  clearly  seen  the  characteristic  genius^ 
of  the  American  system;  developed,  like 
everything  else  American,  through  the 
growing  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 
whole  people;  like  everything  else  in  the 
Republic,  *'in  the  making;"  but  with  its 
great  lines  of  advance  already  so  broadly 
marked  that  no  hostile  influence  is  likely  to 
obliterate  them.  The  three  things  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  do  are : 
First,  place  the  training  of  American  chil- 
dren and  youth  for  American  citizenship 
in  the  hands  of  a  despotic  Bureau,  repre- 
senting the  government  as  distinguished 
from  a  faithful  representative  of  the  people. 
Second,  subsidize  the  different  religious  de- 
nominations, through  their  clergy,  to  as- 
sume the  superintendence,  even  of  the  moral 
training  for  American  citizenship.  Third, 
to  reconstruct  the  primary  and  secondary 
departments  of  the  public  school  system  to 
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meet  the  demands  of  a  group  of  university 
men,  inspired  with  the  ambition  to  train  a 
ruling  class  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the 
methods  of  the  British  and  Continental 
higher  education.  The  reasons  for  this  de- 
cision appear  whenever,  as  in  the  admirable 
report,  the  different  systems  of  national 
schooling  are  set  forth.  We  have  much  to 
learn  educationally  from  Europe,  but  here, 
as  in  all  other  departments  of  American  life, 
our  great  success  has  come  from  following 
the  lead  of  those  popular  American  instincts 
and  aptitudes  which,  in  the  face  of  chronic 
European  disapproval,  in  one  short  century 
have  lifted  the  little  backwoods  republic  of 
3,000,000  of  people,  to  the  proud  position 
of  the  United  States  of  America  of  to  day. 


THREE  FRIENDS. 


IN  the  death  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Nevin,  on 
February  nth,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five  years,  who  was  for  more  than 
fifty  years  a  teacher  of  English  literature 
and  the  classic  languages  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  another  genial  spirit  has 
passed  on  "to  the  majority."  He  was  a 
man  of  blameless  life,  always  young,  and 
widely  beloved  and  honored ;  a  true  lover 
of  learning,  of  rare  attainments  in  scholar- 
ship, and  an  inspiration  to  the  thousands  of 
students  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his 
influence  during  their  College  life. 

On  February  i8th,  one  week  later,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  of  apoplexy,  died 
Dr.  Lewis  H.  Steiner,  for  some  years  the 
learned  librarian  of  the  Pratt  Free  Library 
of  Baltimore.  Dr.  Steiner's  contributions 
to  the  literature  and  science  of  the  country 
have  been  constant  since  1851.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  F.  and  M.  College  in  1846,  and 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849. 
He  served  as  professor  of  chemistry  and 
natural  history  in  Columbia  College ;  of 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  in  the  National 
Medical  College  at  Washington,  lecturer  of 
applied  chemistry  at  the  Medical  Institute, 
and  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  phil- 
osophy in  the  College  of  St.  James.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  he  took  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  Union  cause,  and  assisted  in  rais- 
ing troops.  He  served  as  chief  inspector  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  for  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  laboring  indefatigably  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  When  slavery  was 
abolished  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was 
organized,  he  interested  himself  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  colored  schools  all  over 
Maryland^  serving  as  president  of  the  State 


School  Board  for  nearly  three  years.  In 
1876  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Cincinnati.  He 
was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1871, 
being  the  only  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  re-elected  in  1875  ^°^ 
1879.  For  ten  years  past  Dr.  Steiner  had 
devoted  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.  Upon 
the  opening  of  the  Pratt  Free  Library  he 
was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pratt,  ap- 
pointed librarian.  For  many  years  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  The  American  Medical 
Monthly,  He  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  Of  Natural  Sciences  (Philadelphia), 
of  the  Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  of 
which  he  was  vice-president.  For  a  time 
he  was  presiding  officer  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Maryland  chirurgical  faculty  and  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Both  of  these  men  were  of  Dr.  Higbee's 
nearest  friends,  and  men  of  the  best  type. 
At  Christmas  time  we  sent  to  Dr.  Nevin  a 
handsomely  mounted  picture,  as  life-like  as 
retouching  could  make  it,  of  his  old  friend 
Dr.  Higbee,  which  he  acknowledged  in  a 
charming  letter  that  recalls  hb  note  of 
eleven  years  ago,  on  page  107  of  the  Dr. 
Higbee  Memorial  Volume,  and  his  delight- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  poem  addre^ed 
by  Dr.  H.  **To  my  dear,  dear  friend," 
(himself)  from  Mercersburg  in  1879,  found 
on  page  129.  What  friends  they  were  in  the 
old  days,  despite  the  difference  in  age  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ! 

A  like  note  was  received  from  Dr.  Steiner 
in  acknowledgment  of  a  similar  picture. 
We  turn  to  the  Memorial  Volume  and  read 
again  his  tribute  to  the  great  worth  and  at- 
tainments of  his  friend,  and  know  that 
these  men  were  kin  of  soul.  He  says :  "  Dr. 
Higbee  had  so  grown  into  my  friendship 
that  I  know  not  when  we  first  met.  We 
must  then  have  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, but  from  the  first  meeting  we  kntw 
each  other.  As  time  passed  by  our  intimacy 
increased,  and  my  knowledge  of  his  native 
genius  and  encyclopedic  abilities  grew. 
And  with  it  all  he  was  so  unpretentious,  so 
genial  and  so  open-hearted  in  his  relations 
to  every  class  in  the  community,  so  full  of 
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sympathy  for  the  suffering,  so  full  of  en- 
thusiasm for  all  kinds  of  work,  whether 
intellectual,  religious,  or  social." 

Gloriously  triumphant  is  the  music  in 
**  Rheingold  "  which  represents  the  entrance 
of  the  s;ods  into  Valhalla.  And  they  tell  of 
celestial  music  where  angels  touch-  the 
strings.  But  what  is  triumph,  and  what  the 
sweet  accord  of  even  angel  harps,  compared 
with  the  music  of  familiar  and  beloved  voices 
heard  again,  after  long  silence,  in  the  glad 
greeting  of  the  Better  Land  1 


KINDERGARTEN  AT  BROOKLYN 
CONVENTION. 


N 


O  subject  before  the  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  in  Brooklyn,  last  month, 
was  more  earnestly  discussed  or  aroused 
deeper  interest  than  the  Kindergarten.  But 
one  opinion  was  expressed.  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Superintendents  of  states  and  of  cities  from 
Denver  to  Boston,  and  Inspector  Hughes,  of 
Toronto,  all  agreed  in  regarding  the  Kin- 
dergarten an  indispensable  part  of  a  system 
of  public  instruction  for  cities. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  the  whole  province  of  Ontario.  In 
Toronto  all  the  young  children  go  through 
the  Kindergartens.  There  are  twenty-seven 
of  them,  all  in  the  same  buildings  that  are 
provided  for  the  primary  schools.  A  gen- 
eral supervision  is  exercised  by  the  principal 
of  the  building,  but  he  mav  not  interfere 
with  the  special  features  of  their  work.  The 
age  of  the  children  ranges  from  four  to  six 
and  a  half,  and  the  most  advanced  spend 
half  the  day  in  the  Kindergarten  and  half  in 
the  primary  school.  In  the  Kindergarten 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  pupils  are  al- 
lotted to  a  teacher.  The  cost  per  pupil  per 
year  is  nine  dollars  and  a  half. 

In  Boston  there  are  thirty- three  connected 
with  the  public  schools.  Sixteen  of  these 
were  established  and  sustained  by  Mrs. 
Shaw,  and  these  demonstrated  the  value  of 
Kindergartens  so  fully  that  the  city  adopted 
them  and  doubled  their  number  without  de- 
bate. In  Chicago  they  are  a  part  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction,  and  schools  for 
mothers  have  been  opened  in  densely  popu- 
lated districts,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
train  their  children  to  obedience  by  better 
methods,  and  teach  them  their  relation  to 
the  family  and  to  the  State. 

St.  Louis  was  the  pioneer  city  in  estab- 
lishing public  Kindergartens,  under  the  su- 


perintendence of  Dr.  Harris,  and  has  led  the 
United  States  in  this  department  of  educa- 
tion for  nearly  fifteen  years.  These  schools 
were  put  upon  a  permanent  basis  by  Dr. 
Harris,  by  means  of  a  semi- I^ncasteriaa 
management.  The  regular  Kindergartners 
in  the  convention,  however,  emphatically 
disapproved  of  any  plan  that  supplies  any 
but  thoroughly  trained  Kindergartners  for 
teachers. 

The  effect  of  the  discussion  will  be  to  in- 
crease rapidly  the  number  of  cities  and  large 
towns  that  make  the  Kindergarten  a  part  of 
the  system  of  public  instruction. 


THE  WICKERSHAM  MEMORIAL. 


THE  propriety  of  erecting  a  memorial  to 
Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham  was  so  evident  to 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  most 
influential  and  most  widely  representative 
body  in  Pennsylvania,  that  the  suggestion 
was  promptly  approved  at  Bedford  last  sum- 
mer, and  the  committee  is  now,  and  has 
long  been,  vigorously  at  work  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  to  which  they  have  been 
appointed.  They  have  decided  what  that 
memorial  shall  be,  and  their  decision  has  been 
received  with  general  and  cordial  approval. 
Now  let  their  suggestion  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect by  liberal  contributions  from  all  parts 
of  the  State. 

It  is  the  great  cause  that  is  benefited  by 
work  of  this  kind  in  honor  of  the  educator. 
We  have  just  completed  a  memorial  to  Dr. 
Higbee  that  is  unmatched  by  anything  pre- 
viously known  in  the  annals  of  education  in 
America.  Let  this  to  Dr.  Wickersham  be* 
equally  worthy  of  the  schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  perform  educational  work  of  the 
highest  character  when  we  teach  children  and 
youth  to  honor  their  benefactors,  not  only 
in  the  recital  of  their  work  and  worth,  but 
also  in  assisting  to  erect  suitable  monuments 
to  perpetuate  their  memory.  The  memorial 
day  appointed  by  the  Committee  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  death  of  Dr.  Wickersham, 
March  25,  1892.  The  following  letters, 
from  Governor  Pattison  and  State  Superin- 
tendent Waller,  give  hearty  endorsement 
to  the  plan  of  the  Memorial  Committee : 

Executive  Chamber,     ) 
Harrisburg.  January  14th,  1892. ) 
Prof.  M.  G.  Brumbaugh  and  Gen.  John  A. 
M.  Passmore.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gentlemen:    Your  letter,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Teachers*  Association,  was  duly  received 
and  contents  noted.    The  action  of  your  com- 
mittee   in    its    determination    to    establish    a 
"  Wickersham  Memorial  Library  of  Pedagog- 
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ical  Works/*  instead  of  the  monument  first  con- 
templated, meets  with  my  cordial  approval.  In 
such  a  Memorial  you  certainly  have  selected 
that  which  would  have  met  with  the  cordial  en- 
dorsement of  him  whose  memory  you  seek  to 
honor  and  perpetuate.  • 

Doctor  J.  P.  Wickersham  was  a  worker,  fifty 
years  of  his  life  bein^  devoted  to  the  educational 
interests  of  our  Commonwealth.  He  labored 
for  others,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  his  good 
works  should  be  continued,  as  they  will  be, 
should  the  anticipations  of  your  committee  be 
realized.  Every  one  in  the  State  who  is  earn- 
estly interested  in  our  Common  School  System 
will  be  prompted  to  give  your  committee  his  ac- 
tive co-operation 

With  kindest  reg^^rd  and  best  wishes, 
Very  respectfully, 

Robert  E.  Pattison. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Hakrisburg.  January  20th,  1892. 
J.  D.  Pyott,  Esq..  Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  selection 
of  an  eminently  appropriate  Memorial  of  Dr. 
Wickersham. 

It  is  a  happy  thought  to  establish  the  first 
public  pedagogical  library  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  first  and  the  most  widely  studied 
of  American  writers  upon  Pedagogy,  whose 
works  may  be  found  in  every  great  pedagogical 
library. 

The  Committee  has  skilfully  reflected  the 
eminently  practical  character  of  him  whom  we 
delight  to  honor,  in  proposing  to  place  the  Me- 
morial at  the  State  capital.  Harrisburg  is  most 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  there 
it  will  be  almost  invaluable  to  those  who,  in  a 
legislative  or  in  an  executive  capacity,  shall  be 
sent  up  by  the  people  to  deal  with  the  ever- 
growing interests  of  education. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr. 


TEACHERS'  AID  SOCIETY. 


SOME  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  Alumnae 
of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School 
of  Philadelphia,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is 
for  a  teacher  to  provide  for  old  age,  out  of 
the  small  salaries  received,  especially  if  part 
of  said  earnings  be  used  in  support  of  those 
dependent  upon  her,  determined  to  raise  a 
fund  of  j 2 5, 000  to  be  used  in  helping  aged 
or  indigent  teachers.  Both  the  teachers 
and  their  friends  contributed  willingly  to 
this  object,  and  over  1 2 1,000  was  then 
raised. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  leading 
teachers  of  Philadelphia,  learning  that  in 
New  York,  Boston  and  other  cities,  soci- 
eties had  been  formed  whose  purpose  was  to 
provide  pensions  for  those  who  had  taught 


a  certain  number  of  years,  joined  together 
and  formed  what  is  called  "The  Teachers* 
Annuity  and  Aid  Society."  There  were 
thus  two  bodies  working  for  the  same  end. 
Each  proposed  to  hold  a  fair  to  augment  its 
fund,  and  as  it  was  considered  inadvisable  to 
hold  two  fairs,  they  joined  their  forces, 
agreeing  that  all  the  proceeds  should  become 
the  property  of  the  "Aid  and  Annuity  So- 
ciety," except  the  annount  needed  by  the 
Alumnae  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School  to  complete  its  fund  of  $25,000. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Halliwell.  wife  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  was 
appointed  manager  of  the  enterprise,  and  it 
is  to  her  unselfish  and  untiring  efforts  that 
its  success  was  largely  due.  She  called 
meetings,  herself  writing  hundreds  of  invita- 
tions and  notices  of  various  kinds ;  she  pre- 
sided with  rare  skill,  quietly  disarming 
opposition,  and,  by  her  zeal^  warming  the 
cold  and  indifferent  into  energetic  action. 
Several  meetings  were  held  in  May,  in  order 
to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  the  matter,  and 
to  have  them  working  for  the  fair  during 
the  sumnner  vacation.  Committees  were 
formed  representing  the  schools  of  each 
ward  of  the  city,  the  Girls'  Normal  School, 
the  Central  High  School,  and  the  Manual 
Training  Schools.  These  all  worked  in  their 
respective  districts.  Entertainments  were 
given,  and  the  proceeds  were  s()ent  in  buy- 
ing material  to  be  manufactured  into  articles 
to  be  sold  at  the  bazaar ;  contributions  in 
money  and  goods  were  solicited  from  friends 
and  citizens;  and  lastly,  the  teachers  in 
many  of  the  wards  taxed  themselves  to  a 
certain  amount. 

It  was  at  first  determined  to  hold  the 
bazaar  in  Horticultural  Hall,  but  when 
every  ward  of  the  city,  the  High  Schools, 
the  Manual  Training  Schools,  and  a  promi- 
nent private  school  (Miss  Eliza  Marshall's), 
all  came  forward  asking  for  space,  it  was 
decided  to  secure  a  larger  hall.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Third  Regiment,  their 
armory  at  Broad  and  Wharton  streets  was 
offered  to  the  teachers  free  of  cost.  This 
was  gratefully  accepted,  and  the  spacious 
drill- room  proved  none  too  large  for  the 
purpose. 

The  bazaar  was  opened  on  the  evening  of 
December  3d,  and  remained  open  for  ten 
days.  The  Board  of  Education  permitted 
the  schools  to  hold  but  one  session  each  day 
during  the  period,  in  order  that  the  teachers 
might  attend  to  the  sale  of  their  goods.  The 
bazaar  was  opened  each  day  at  2:30  p.  m., 
and  closed  at  10  o'clock.  The  immense 
hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  night 
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after  night,  sometimes  the  crowd  being  too 
great  for  comfort.  Each  booth  was  decor- 
ated in  one  or  more  colors,  and  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  goods  displayed  made  the 
exhibition  unusually  attractive.  The  floral 
temple,  the  well  for  the  sale  of  lemonade, 
and  the  post  office,  were  particularly  attract- 
ive. The  Philadelphia  Press^  a  newspaper 
that  has  always  been  a  friend  to  the  teacher, 
presented  three  very  handsome  prizes  to  be 
given  to  the  teachers  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  The  entire  amount 
that  was  realized  from  the  fair  exceeded 
sixty  thousand  dollars. 


THE  DISGRACE  OF  HARVARD. 


THERE  appeared  in  Harper's  Weekly  of 
recent  date  an  account  of  doings  at 
Harvard  University,  which  are  discredit- 
able alike  to  Boston  and  to  Massachusetts, 
and  very  disgraceful  to  the  College  and  its 
duly  constituted  authorities.  "Harvard" 
has  been  a  name  of  weight  and  honor 
among  American  schools.  She  is  one  of 
our  most  richly  endowed  institutions  of 
learning,  and  should  hold  her  place  in  the 
yz'ty  forefront  of  educational  progress.  It 
is  her  great  privilege  no  less  than  her 
bounden  duty  to  hold  high  the  torch  she 
claims  to  bear,  and  to  see  that  it  burn  with 
clear  and  steady  flame,  not  with  stifling 
smoke  and  fitful  glare. 

Her  students  and  graduates  should  be 
noted  for  their  love  of  liberal  learning,  for 
high  attainments  in  scholarship,  and  as 
courteous  gentlemen.  But  slowly,  of  late 
years,  the  work  of  degradation  has  been 
going  on,  until  the  disgrace  that  has  now 
come  upon  her  before  the  entire  country  is 
richly  merited.  The  influence  of  the 
wealthy  young  " loafers,'*  drunken  and 
vicious,  among  her  students  has  gradually 
grown,  until  now  it  has  become  a  power 
greater,  it  would  seem,  than  that  of  Presi- 
dent and  College  authorities,  and  with  im- 
punity defies  them  both. 

President  Eliot  has  recently  been  con- 
demning the  public  schools  in  such  whole- 
sale fashion  as  to  cause  many  people  to 
think  that  he  knows  but  little  about  them. 
Some  faithful  toilers  in  this  great  field  have 
been  discouraged  by  much  that  he  has  had 
to  say  in  condemnation  of  the  results  of 
their  work.  But  these  late  developments  at 
Harvard  College,  this  defiance  of  lawful 
authority,  this  disregard  of  the  proprieties 
and  decencies  of  life,  these  shameful  ex- 
cesses, for  the  continued  existence  of  which 


in  Harvard  University  President  Eliot  is 
himself  largely  responsible,  through  lack  of 
information,  lack  of  conscience,  or  lack  of 
courage  to  attack  and  drive  them  out  from 
what  ought  to  be  halls  sacred  to  learning, — 
these  things  bring  down  the  stern  censor  of 
the  people's  schools  from  his  lofty  pedestal, 
and  make  men  think,  •*  If  President  Eliot  is 
so  much  a  failure  at  Cambridge,  why  ac- 
cept him  as  an  authority  for  the  country  at 
large!"  They  think  also  of  Matthew  vii. 
1-5,  as  a  Scriptural  reference  not  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  connection. 

The  New  England  yi^or^tf/  of  Education^ 
published  within  a  half-hour's  ride  by  street 
car  of  Harvard  University,  says  of  this  record 
of  dishonor  in  a  late  issue: 

"We  have  received  many  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  excitement  over  the  practices  of  the 
D.  K.  E.  which  were  recently  exposed  by 
William  Lloyd  Garrison.  It  was  our  de- 
sire to  omit  mention  of  this  trouble,  as  we 
could  have  done  had  it  been  a  mere  passing 
incident.  Mr  Garrison  in  an  open  letter 
to  President  Charles  W.  Eliot  called  his  at- 
tention to  several  scandalous  facts  connected 
with  Harvard,  notably  the  custom  of  club 
drinking  which  was  taken  into  the  courts  a 
year  ago,  and  a  large  number  of  students 
fined  ^65  each  for  violating  the  liquor  law 
of  the  state,  but,  chiefly,  the  practices  of 
the  D.  K.  E,  among  which  is  the  habit  of 
branding  each  upon  initiation  with  a  lighted 
cigar,  making  several  life  long  scars  from 
the  shouldor  to  the  elbow.  In  the  case  of 
his  son,  as  in  other  cases,  this  has  resulted  in 
blood  poisoning  from  which  severe  illness 
followed.  Mr.  Garrison  called  upon  the 
President  to  exert  his  influence  to  break  up 
this  outlawry. 

''  So  far  as  known  the  latter  has  deigned  no 
formal  reply  to  this,  but  in  an  interview  so 
universally  and  simultaneously  published 
that  it  amounted  to  a  reply,  his  attitude  was 
this  : — We  do  not  care  much  about  it ;  the 
boys  probably  drink  less  than  their  fathers ; 
we  cannot  do  anything  about  it ;  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  whatever  they  please 
in  a  voluntary  way.  One  or  two  professors 
practically  echoed  this  sentiment. 

**  To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  the  protest 
against  the  practices  and  against  the  attitude 
of  President  Eliot  has  been  universal  and 
emphatic. 

**  Practically  every  daily  paper  in  New 
England  has  spoken  vigorously.  The  Her- 
a/dhas  led  off  with  denunciations  unparal- 
leled. The  Transcript  has  dealt  heavy 
blows.  These  are  specified  because  of  their 
hitherto  uniform  loyalty  to  Harvard.     The 
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suburban  and  country  press  has  not  spared 
the  institution  or  its  president.  The 
Springfield  Republican  is  probably  Harvard's 
most  devout  admirer  and  only  from  pro- 
found conviction  would  it  have  spoken  as 
follows : 

The  stronger  side  of  the  Garrison  letter 
concerning  Harvard  University  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  evidence  added  to  a  cumulative  indict- 
ment. In  this  aspect  of  the  case,  we  fear  Presi- 
dent Eliot  view^  the  broad  question  too  lightly 
and  dismisses  it  too  abruptly.  The  whole  sys- 
tem of  procedure  at  Cambridge  remains  to  be 
defended  at  its  weakest  point.  The  orgies  and 
barbarities  permitted  to  go  on  in  the  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  society  are  not  the  only  case  in 
point.  They  make  but  one  Unk  in  a  long  chain 
of  evidence  which  has  been  drawn  out  by  de- 
grees before  the  public,  that  life  among  the 
young  men  at  Harvard  University  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be.  There  is  a  growing  impres- 
sion among  parents  that  this  is  not  the  place 
where  the  most  helpful  associations,  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct,  or  a  healthful  and  studious 
spirit  of  rivalry  in  the  work  of  the  institution 
are  to  be  found.  We  merely  state  a  fact.  It  is 
for  the  governors  of  the  institutions  to  judge, 
whether  from  a  sense  of  duty  either  to  society  at 
large,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  university  in  their 
management,  it  can  be  ignored. 

Harvard  is  no  longer  a  college  for  boys, 
but  a  university  for  mature  and  responsible 
young  men.  Presumptively  they  have  come 
there  at  great  cost  to  their  parents  or  guardians, 
in  sober  and  earnest  spirit  to  put  to  good  use 
the  advantages  offered.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  where  this  proves  to  be  the  rule,  without 
exception  of  an  influential  character,  it  were 
wise  to  act  upon  the  assumption  and  seek  the 
best  results  by  reposing  a  large  degree  of  trust 
in  the  honor  and  manHness  of  the  student  and 
reducing  supervisory  authority  to  a  minimum. 

But  in  the  case  of  Harvard  University 
everybody  outside  of  it  has  been  made  aware 
that  the  presumption  is  not  fully  true.  Probably 
with  a  majority  of  the  students  it  is.  But  the 
University  has  come  to  harbor  in  recent  years  a 
minority  in  numbers  with  which  the  presump- 
tion is  not  true,  and  this  minority  has  proved 
influential  enough  to  fix  its  own  standards  of 
conduct  and  goals  of  effort  among  the  students 
fairly  above  those  of  the  University  governors. 
This  minority  is  made  up  largely  of  the  sons  of 
rich  men  who  have  been  pampered  and  in- 
dulged to  a  point  sufficient  to  destroy  any 
strength  of  purpose  and  beat  down  any  aim  in 
life  above  acquirement  of  the  superficial  ac- 
complishments and  smattering  of  education 
which  their  place  in  society  seems  to  require. 
They  go  to  Harvard  to  carouse  and  have  a 
high  time.  Knowing  how  much  immunity  from 
merited  punishment  their  money  will  buy,  they 
become  the  most  irresponsible  and  dangerous 
set  of  young  loafers  ever  tolerated.  They  sim- 
ply care  nothing  for  the  ordinary  rules  and 
regulations  of  conduct  which  society  outside  of 
the  university  in  common  decency  msists  upon 
being  observed,  and  their  painting  of  John  Har- 


vard's statue  and  the  drunken  bouts  and  bar- 
barities of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  society  are 
but  cases  in  point  to  show  of  what  they  are 
capable. 

But,  worse  yet,  their  example  naturally  be- 
comes contagious.  They  set  the  pace  for  many 
more  and  pull  into  their  merry-go  round  of 
dissipation  and  indulgence,  such  a  number  of 
their  fellows  and  classmates  that  parents  may 
well  pause  over  the  chances  of  their  own  boys 
successfully  resisting  the  whirl  of  demoralization 
thus  suffered  to  proceed  without  check. 

We  submit  that  these  are  facts  which  tbe 
governors  of  Harvard  University  are  bound,  in 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  institution,  if  not 
for  those  of  society  generally,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. It  is  idle  to  suppose  tbe  principle  of 
self  government  will  suffice  to  work  out  a  cure 
in  such  a  case.  Some  show  of  authority  and 
some  exercise  of  a  restraining  hand  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  One  might  as  well  expect  on 
this  principle  to  govern  successfully  a  convict 
camp  or  an  army  of  men  in  a  campaign  as  to 
expect  that  a  company  of  young  men  away 
from  home  and  removed  from  the  restraining^ 
influences  which  gather  about  one  there,  can 
safely  be  allowed  to  proceed  wholly  upon  the 
go  as-you-please  plan.  It  is  time  that  a  heavy 
hand  was  laid  upon  the  fast  set  that  is  making 
student  life  at  Harvard  a  scandal  and  reproach. 

"  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  the  best  sentiment  in  New  Eng- 
land. Things  will  be  changed  at  Harvard. 
A  nobler  band  of  students  can  be  found 
nowhere  than  at  Harvard,  but  they  are  at 
a  disadvantage.  •  Virtue  and  sobriety,  indus- 
try and  scholarly  aspiration  are  not  *  in  the 
swim.'  They  are  to  be  hereafter.  Money 
cannot  long  buy  'immunity  from  merited 
punishment.'  A  new  and  brighter  day  is 
dawning  for  Harvard." 


THE  POETS  AND  THE  CLASSICS. 


IT  is  told  of  the  English  statesman  John 
Bright,  who  did  not  have  the  benefit  of 
classical  training,  that  he  took  up  the  care- 
ful study  of  one  poet  per  year,  during  a  part 
of  his  busy  life,  with  such  results  in  the  way 
of  genuine  literary  culture  as  are  unusuai 
even  amongst  those  who  have  enjoyed  all 
the  advantages  of  liberal  learning.  In  this 
connection  a  recent  lecturer  in  one  of  the 
University  Extension  courses,  so  deservedly 
popular,  expressed  doubt  of  the  advantages 
of  classical  training  as  compared  with  the 
careful  study  of  English  literature.  The  im- 
pression left  being  such  as  to  depreciate  the 
classics  in'  a  course  of  liberal  training,  the 
matter  became  the  occasion  of  much  re- 
mark, and  as  a  contribution  to  this  discus- 
sion we  take  from  the  Lancaster  Intelligent 
cer  an  article  by  Miss  Mary  Martin,  of  the 
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Boys'  Department  of  the  Lancaster  High 
School,  as  follows : 

In  the  University  Extension  lecture  on  Thurs- 
day evening  the  speaker  went  out  of  his  way  to 
say  that  study  of  the  classics  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  great  poet ;  and  he  somewhat  weakened 
the  force  of  his  own  argument  while  taking 
time  to  have  his  fling  at  Greek  and  Latin.  Now 
nobody  claims  that  study  of  anything  at  all — 
English,  Greek,  Syrian  or  Coptic — is  going  to 
make  a  great  poet,  as  Shakespeare,  or  a  great 
man  and  patriot,  as  John  Bright,  but  certainly 
the  study  of  the  classics,  I  mean  loving  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  has  had  its  influ- 
ence on  the  literary  progress  of  most  great  poets. 

I  have  no  reference  now  to  the  argument  of 
what  relative  debt  our  language  owes  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  or  to  the  classics,  as  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  the  soul-stirring  poet  who  has  been  made  by 
<ligging  out  any  sort  of  roots  whatsoever;  but  only 
to  the  influence  of  study  of  the  classics  upon  the 
literary  man,  and  especially  upon  the  poet.  It 
eoes  without  saying  that  the  poet  must  know 
his  own  national  literature,  but  by  his  study  of 
that  of  another  great  and  cultivated  nation, 
if  he  is  **  born  and  not  made,"  he  will  certainly 
get  some  of  his  inspiration  and  a  second  birth  of 
renewed  vigor.  The  soul-life  and  the  wealth 
of  thought,  and  the  patriotism  of  a  people,  are 
all  preserved  for  us,  how  ?  Why,  by  their  liter- 
ature alone;  and  so  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek — be  they  dead  or  living  language — will 
tend  to  enlarge  the  poet*s  vision  and  thought, 
as  well  as  to  give  him  an  elegant  and  flexible 
vocabulary. 

The  position  of  the  lecturer  yiras  a  strange  one 
to  take  in  this  Victorian  age,  whose  poetry  is 
dominated  by  Mrs.  Browning,  who,  in  her  very 
childhood,  read  in  Greek  to  blind  Hugh  Boyd, 
her  revered  teacher, 

**  Somewhat  low  for  afs  and  oi*s" 
and  by  Tennyson,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow.  It 
was  more  strange  to  take  this  position  when  com- 
paring Scott  and  Byron,  and  with  fairness  attri- 
buting Byron's  superiority  in  part  to  his  splendor 
and  daring  of  diction  and  imagery.  Aside  from 
the  wide  differences  in  the  two  men,  deep  in 
their  natures,  what  gave  those  very  qualities  to 
Byron's  style  ?  Without  his  fine  classical  train- 
ing he  would  have  left  English  literature  the 
poorer  by  many  a  gem.  But  strangest  of  all 
was  the  position  taken  when  we  remember  that 
in  the  same  lecture  the  speaker  gave  us  his 
very  striking  thoughts  as  to  the  value  of  the 
poet  in  the  life  of  the  state,  remarking  that  but 
for  Homer  and  the  Greek  dramatists  and  poets, 
Greece,  with  all  its  wealth  of  association,  would 
be  to-day  unknown  ;  but  for  them  Byron  would 
have  had  no  interest  in  an  enslaved  country, 
and  where 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea,'* 

would  be  a  land  of  no  associations  to  fire  heart 
and  courage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  man  speaks  disap- 
provingly of  the  study  of  the  classics  in  a  Uni- 
versity Extension  lecture  on  the  "  Poets  of  the 


Revolution  Age"  he  has  not  timed  his  remarks 
happily ;  for,  taking  his  subjects  specifically,  not 
a  single  one  of  them  proves  much  for  his  side. 
If  the  lecturer  takes  the  position  that  when  a 
man  has  no  opportunity  for  classical  training  he 
should  train  himself  in  English  literature,  drink- 
ing deep  and  continuously  at  the  well  of  English 
undefiled,  we  are  with  him,  and  say  further^ 
alas!  for  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  and 
pleasure  of  him  who  does  it  not.  Why  is  the 
"mute  inglorious  Milton"  but  dumb  and  turned 
to  dust  ?  Urge  the  study  of  anything  upon  him 
which  will  help  him  to  voice  his  thought. 

And  why  is  Matthew  Arnold  perfect  in  finish  ? 
I  should  think  if  a  man  had  to  study  his  classics 
for  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  order  to  produce  in 
the  last  ten  years  so  perfect  an  elegiac  as  Thyr- 
sis,  it  would  pay  him  in  satisfaction,  and  in  last- 
ing fame,  and  in  meritorious  service  to  his  age 
and  country.  The  other  noble  and  enduring 
e'legiacs  of  our  language,  namely,  Milton*s.  Ly- 
cidas,  Shelley's  Adonais,  and  Tennyson's  In 
Memoriam,  all  have  names  that  may  be  at  least 
suggestive  to  the  no-classics  side.  And  while 
suggesting  to  that  side  of  the  house,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  poems  of  what  authors 
are  the  favorites  of  the  lecturer  ?  Are  none  of 
the  subjects,  none  of  the  styles,  none  of  the 
powers  which  produced  them,  gained  from  clas- 
sical literature  ? 

But,  whatever  may  be  his  answer,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  run  over  the  enduring  work  of  the 
poets  recognized  as  masters,  and  thus  to  learn 
now  many  of  them  strove  to  be 

«•  worthy 
To  drink  with  gods  and  Greeks." 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton:  Two  new 
school  buildings  were  dedicated  during  the 
month,  one  in  Homestead  and  the  other  in 
Chartiers  borough.  The  building  in  Home- 
stead is  a  large  one,  containing  nine  rooms.  It 
is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  system 
and  is  supplied  with  every  modern  convenience. 
The  building  at  Chartiers  is  an  addition  to  the 
old  one.  It  contains  two  rooms  and  a  large 
school  hall  with  stage,  etc.  During  the  month 
of  January  two  more  of  our  Division  Institutes 
were  held,  one  at  Chartiers  and  the  other  at 
Tarentum.  District  Institutes  were  held  at 
Castle  Sherman  and  New  Texas.  These  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  250  teachers  and  a  large 
number  of  directors  and  citizens. 

At  New  Texas  a  night  session  was  held  which 
was  well  attended  by  the  citizens.  The  Jr.  O. 
A.  M.  presented  flags  to  the  schools  at  Chartiers 
and  Castle  Sherman.  A  very  enthusiastic  edu- 
cational meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera  House 
at  Homestead  on  the  evening  of  January  15th, 
the  dedication  of  the  new  building.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  John  F.  Cox,  of  Home- 
stead, Supt.  P.  A.  Shanor,  of  McKeesport,  and 
others.  These  educational  meetings  are  doing 
much  for  our  schools  in  this  county,  by  helping 
and  encouraging  teachers,  and  by  moulding 
public  opinion  in  behalf  of  our  work. 
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Armstrong. — Supt.  Bowser :  Joint  Institutes 
were  held  at  Brick  Church  in  Burrell  township, 
and  at  Elderton,  both  of  which  were  well  at- 
tended by  directors,  citizens,  and  teachers. 
The  programmes  were  ^ood.  and  the  discus- 
sions animated  and  profitable.  The  one  held 
at  Apollo  last  month  was  also  a  very  successful 
meeting. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Hillman :  Four  local  Insti- 
tutes were  held  during  this  month — ^two  in  Rac- 
coon township,  one  at  Hookstown,  and  one  in 
Economy  township.  They  were  among  the 
best  meetings  that  have  been  held  thus  far  dur- 
ing this  school  year. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  Local  Institutes  are 
being  held  in  each  district  in  the  county.  In 
many  districts  the  directors  and  patrons  are  be- 
coming interested  in  the  work.  The  meeting 
at  Riddlesburg  was  of  special  interest.  The 
graduating  class  at  Everett  has  been  examined 
in  half  the  studies  of  the  course,  and  they  have 
shown  themselves  proficient  in  the  branches 
given  to  me.  It  promises  to  be  the  best  class 
ever  sent  out  from  the  school.  Monroe  has  fus- 
nished  one  more  house  with  good  furniture; 
this  makes  forty- three  houses  thus  supplied  dur- 
ing the  year.  With  ver)'  few  exceptions  the 
schools  are  giving  satisfaction.  The  attendance 
has  been  good,  but  sickness  is  now  making 
some  inroad  in  several  localities. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  Institutes  were  held 
in  Fleetwood,  Schaefferstown,  Hamburg,  Top- 
ton  and  Klinesville.  Our  people  are  beginning 
to  favor  the  "  Free  Text  Book"  system. 

Blair.— Supt.  Wertz:  The  teachers  of  this 
county  who  have  taught  twenty  years  or  more, 
have  organized  a  society  known  as  the  "Vet- 
eran Teachers'  Circle.**  The  object  of  the  cir- 
cle is  social  and  mental  culture — more  espec- 
ially the  latter.  Its  monthly  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  and  discussion  of  topics  to 
be  selected  from  educational  books  and  periodi- 
cals. The  growing  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  county  is  gratifying.  A 
disposition  to  be  progressive  is  noticeable  in  the 
rural  districts  as  well  as  in  the  towns.  Most  of 
the  borough  schools  are  confined  to  well-regu- 
lated systems,  and  they  are  showing  results  su- 
perior to  those  of  former  years. 

Cameron. — Supt.  Herrick:  The  Driflwood 
school  building  has  been  supplied  with  slate 
blackboards.  The  International  Cyclopedia 
has  been  placed  in  the  Portage  school. 

Carbon. — Supt.  Snyder :  One  of  the  neatest 
and  best  arranged  country  school-houses  built  in 
the  county  for  some  time,  was  erected  last  fall  at 
Frackville.  The  directors  deserve  much  credit 
for  the  good  judgment  and  excellent  taste  dis- 
played in  erecting  so  good  a  building. 

Centre, — Supt.  Etters:  The  teachers  of 
Gregg.  Haines,  Miles,  Millheim  and  Penn  held 
a  local  Institute  at  Millheim,  January  22d. 
On  Friday  evening,  January  29,  the  teachers  of 
Centre  Hall.  College,  Ferguson,  Harris  and 
Potter  met  at  Boalsburg  and  remained  in  ses- 
sion until  the  next  evening.  Both  meetings 
were  well  attended  by  citizens,  but  there  should 
have  been  a  better  turn-out  of  teachers  and  di- 
rectors at  each  place.    The  attendance  through- 


out the  county  is  poor,  owing  to  sickness.  Sev- 
eral teachers  have  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
their  schools  because  of  ill  health. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton:  The  directors  of 
Kennett  township  have  built  in  Ashland  Dis- 
trict a  good,  comfortable  and  attractive  school- 
house.  Very  particular  attention  was  given  to 
the  matter  of  heating  and  ventilation  ;  it  is  the 
best  ventilated  rural  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
county,  Shady  Side  school,  W.  Bradford  town- 
ship, is  very  much  improved  with  good  individ- 
ual seating.  This  kind  pf  furniture,  like  the 
slate  blackboard,  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  old. 

Clearfield. — Supt.  Youngman:  Successful 
local  1  nstitutes  wierj^  held  this  month  at  Ramey, 
Lumber  City,  and  Woodland. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel:  The  North 
Middleton  Board  put  into  each  of  its  schools  a 
set  of  Rand  and  McNally's  Outline  Maps  on 
rollers  in  dust-proof  cases.  We  are  pained  to 
note  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Brindle,  teacher  of 
Wilon*s  school  in  Middlesex  township.  The 
cause  of  death  was  pneumonia  superinduced  by 
"la  grippe.**  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  in 
the  community  and  in  the  county.  He  was 
earnest  and  conscientions  in  whatever  he  un- 
dertook, and  was  a  very  successful  teacher. 

Elk. — Supt.  Swift:  Our  educational  interests 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  county  In- 
stitute gave  an  impetus  to  the  school  work  which 
is  still  manifest.  The  number  of  Local  Insti- 
tutes held  thus  far  has  been  greater  and  their 
benefits  more  pronounced  than  during  any  pre- 
vious year.  Five  out  of  the  twelve  School 
Boards  of  the  county  furnish  text-books  free, 
and  two  of  the  five  provide  for  local  super- 
vision. The  beneficial  results  of  these  meas- 
ures may  very  readily  be  observed. 

Franklin — Supt  Slyder:  Prof.  D.  G. 
Hoover,  of  Waynesboro,  lias  resigned  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  grammar  department  at  the 
Grant  Street  school.  He  has  accepted  a  general 
agency  for  the  large  Cyclopedia  and  book 
house  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  He  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Prof.  G.  M.  Spangler,  a  graduate  of 
the  Clarion  S.  N.  School,  class  of  '90,  whose 
salary  is  $50  per  month.  Two  local  Institutes 
were  held  during  the  month.  Waynesboro  led 
off  this  month,  and  from  the  interest  manifested 
our  Waynesboro  brethern  ouc^ht  to  feel 
greatly  encouraged  over  their  first  Local  Insti- 
tute. Thirty-five  of  Washington  county's  (Md.) 
teachers  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 
To  Prof.  A.  J.  Harbaugh,  the  efficient  principal 
of  the  Waynesboro  schools,  much  credit  is  due 
for  the  success  of  the  institute.'  He  was  ably 
seconded  by  the  members  of  the  committee. 
The  Mercersburg  Local  Institute  was  held  Jan- 
uary 29-30,  1892.  Prof.  W.  F.  Zumbro.  the 
principal  of  the  Mercersburg  schools,  also  de- 
serves much  credit  for  his  interest  in  these  In- 
stitutes. 

Fulton. — Supt.  Beck:  Ten  years  ago  there 
was  but  one  school-room  in^this  county  contain- 
ing patent  desks.  Now  there  are  not  two  dis- 
tricts that  are  not  wholly  or  partly  supplied. 
Bethel  township  has  just  fallen  into  line  by 
replacing  her  old  wooden  desks  with  the  "latest 
improved.**    In  nearly  all  the  schools,  large 
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well-bound  dictionaries  have  been  placed  at  the 
expense  of  the  districts ;  also,  many  new  charts 
have  been  added.  The  tide  of  progress  has 
been  rising  at  a  rate  never  before  witnessed 
here,  due  entirely  to  a  healthy  educational  senti- 
ment. Interesting  Local  Institutes  are  being 
held,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  teachers  and 
the  public  generally.  The  prevalence  of  ''la 
grippe'*  interferes  seriously  with  the  attendance. 

Jefferson  — Supt.  Hughes :  The  schools  are 
doing  well,  but  the  term  is  decidedly  too  short. 
Many  of  our  schools  will  be  out  before  our  win- 
ter months  are  done.  Our  teachers  are  earn- 
estly anticipating  quite  an  advance  in  school 
matters  next  year— in  salaries  and  length  of 
term.  It  is  just  as  earnestly  to  be  hoped  th'at 
they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney:  I  am  still  visiting 
schools,  and  find  them  in  much  better  condition 
in  general  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  At  our 
County  Institute  we  arranged  for  a  series  of  In- 
stitutes for  the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the 
county,  and  in  consequence  we  have  been  hold- 
ing an  Institute  each  week  since  New  Year,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  month  or  more.  We 
have  held  very  successful  meetings  at  Thomp- 
sontown,  Johnstown,  McAlisterville  and  East 
Waterford ;  they  were  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors  and  friends  of  education.  The  cause 
of  education  in  this  county  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  supporters  in  the  death  of  Elihu  Benner, 
esq.,  of  Thompsontown.  Though  childless,  he 
served  as  a  model  school  director  for  thirty 
years,  ever  striving  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools  morally,  socially,  and  intel- 
lectually. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Davis:  A  local  Institute 
was  held  at  Clark's  Green.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  and  directors  was  excellent.  The  new 
two- room  building  at  Winton  was  opened  this 
month  with  a  large  attendance.  It  is  a  neat 
structure. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke :  Very  successful 
Institutes  have  been  held  at  Avon,  Newmans- 
town,  and  Fredericksburg.  The  attendance  of 
pupils  is  much  affectc^d  by  sickness.  The  lead- 
ing educational  event  of  the  month  is  the  dona- 
tion of  a  library  to  the  school  authorities  by 
Rev.  Chandler  Hare,  Rector  of  St.  Luke's  Epis- 
copal Church.  The  gift  consists^of  about  2300 
volumes,  bringing  the  whole  number  of  the 
High  School  up  to  almost  3000  books. 

Lehigh. — Supt.  Knauss:  Two  local  Insti- 
tutes were  held,  one  at  Alburtis,  the  other  at 
Coplay.  The  latter  was  a  joint  Institute  held* 
by  teachers  of  Northampton  and  Lehigh  coun- 
ties. Both  meetings  were  well  attended. 
Owing  to  sickness  among  the  children,  the  at- 
tendance was  not  very  good  during  the  month. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison  :  A  local  Insti- 
tute was  held  at  the  Mt.  Zion  church  in  Hollen- 
back  township,  January  22-23.  A  large  audi- 
ence attended  the  evening  session ;  the  day  ses- 
sions were  also  well  attended.  During  the 
month  I  have  visited  the  schools  of  Butler, 
Stigarloaf,  Black  Creek.  Nescopeck,  Exeter, 
Jackson,  Franklin  and  Huntingdon  township. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  a  marked  improvement  m 
the  schools  of  Butler.    A  number  of  these  dis- 


tricts have  purchased  charts  since  last  year. 
Our  people  in  the  agricultural  districts  have  been 
embarrassed  by  a  lack  of  funds  in  their  efforts 
to  place  the  schools  on  as  good  a  footing  as  has 
been  desired.  Where  the  maximum  levy  for 
school  purposes  will  not  admit  of  a  salary  be« 
yond  $25  per  month,  for  six  month*:,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  needed  improvements  in 
buildings  and  furniture,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
better  class  of  teachers.  I  have  used  the  in- 
creased appropriation  as  a  text  in  urging  Direc- 
tors to  take  a  good  step  in  advance  next  year, 
and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  additional  appro- 
priation will  not  cause  a  reduction  in  the  tax 
rate,  but  will  be  used  to  increase  salaries,  furn- 
ish books  of  reference,  put  in  better  black- 
boards, and  in  some  cases  lengthen  the  term. 

Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose:  Six  district  Insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  month,  all  of  which 
were  largely  attended  by  teachers,  d'rectors, 
patrons,  and  pupils.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  holding  an  educational  meeting  in 
each  district  of  the  county,  making  eighteen  in 
all.  The  programme  of  our  district  Institutes 
consists  of  papers  on  educational  subjects  read 
by  teachers  and  discussed  by  the  meeting, 
class  drills,  work  of  some  of  the  older  pupils, 
examination  of  display  work,  a  contest  among 
the  teachers  to  determine  who  has  the  best 
decorated  school-room,  a  report  by  the  District 
Superintendent  on  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  singing  by  the  Institute  and  by  the  schools. 
All  of  the  meetings  are  attended  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Directors  in  the  district. 

Merger. — Supt.  Hess:  Jackson  Centre  will 
erect  a  four-room  building  during  the  coming 
summer.  Geo.  E.  Wasser  has  been  re-elected 
principal,  his  salary  having  been  handsomely 
increased.  The  Board  will  thoroughly  equip  a 
musical  department,  and  offer  inducements  to 
those  preparing' fbr  college  or  to  teach.  Sandy 
Lake  township  Board  furnishes  all  writing  ma- 
terials free  of  charge  to  the  pupils.  The  Union 
Series  of  Physiologies  is  supplied  in  like  man- 
ner in  Delaware  township.  I  have  visited  every 
school  in  the  county  since  June  ist,  and  made 
many  second  calls. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker:  Local  In- 
stitutes lasting  for  two  days  each  were  held  at 
Fagleysville,  Harleysville  and  Schwenksville 
during  the  month  of  January.  The  attendance 
at  all  these  meetings  was  very  large.  The  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  teach- 
ers were  shown  by  the  earnestness  and  readi- 
ness to  engage  in  the  various  discussions.  We 
regret  that  we  have  not  the  time  to  hold  more 
such  meetings. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom :  I  have 
lately  visited  the  schools  in  East  Sunbury, 
Chillisquaque,  Sunbury,  Snydertown.  Riverside, 
Lower  Augusta,  Rockefeller  and  Ralpho.  In 
the  first  three  teachers'  meetings  are  regularly 
held  for  the  discussion  of  topics  connected  with 
the  profession  ;  these  meetings  are  a  great  help 
to  the  teachers,  particularly  the  younger  ones. 
I  attended  one  of  these  meetings  at  Chillis- 
quaque, and  was  very  much  pleased  to  find  so 
much  interest  manifested  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers, directors   and  citizens.    Live  educational 
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meetings,  frequently  held  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts, are  among  the  sure  signs  of  educational 
growth.  A  local  Institute  was  recently  held  at 
Elysburg.  In  addition  to  the  teachers  of  Ralpho 
and  adjoining  districts,  Prof.  Wm.  Noetling  and 
Prof.  Grimes,  of  Shamokin,  rendered  valuable 
assistance.  Sickness  prevented  me  from  being 
present.  The  attendance  was  large,  and,  judg- 
mg  from  different  reports,  the  meeting  was  a 
success  and  reflects  credit  upon  all  who  partici- 
pated. The  teachers  of  all  the  districts  named, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  doing  very  good  work. 
Commendable  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  Riverside  Borough  School  Board.  The 
school  building  has  been  painted,  all  the  rooms 
papered  and  furnished  with  patent  desks,  giving 
to  the  whole  a  very  attractive  appearance.  A 
substantial  frame  school -house  has  been  erected 
in  Lower  Augusta  township.  It  is  large,  con- 
venient, and  in  every  particular  a  decided  im- 
provement on  the  one  formerly  occupied  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Biain,  Landisburg.  Ickesburg  and 
Newport.  Many  pupils  and  some  teachers 
have  been  prostrated  by  sickness.  The  pros- 
pect of  an  increased  appropriation  for  school 
purposes  delights  teachers  and  tax-payers. 
From  present  indications  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  will  be  larger  than  last  year.  All  the 
schools  of  Toboyne  were  supplied  with  Webb*s 
Primary  Reading  Charts. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies:  Local  Institutes  were 
held  during  the  month  at  Ellisburg,  Genesee 
Forks  and  Austin.  The  teachers  in  the  several 
localities  bore  an  active  part  in  the  work.  These 
meetings  are  arousing  a  lively  interest  among 
teacher^  and  citizens.  Sharon  has  recently 
placed  slate-board  in  three  schools,  and  Clara 
m  two.  Most  districts  in  the  county  consider  it 
economy  to  purchase  slate  when  new  black- 
boards are  needed. 

Snyder.—  Supt.  Hermann :  The  local  Insti- 
tutes held  during  the  month  were  fairly  well  at- 
tended. We  find  them  very  helpful  in  reaching 
parents,  and  thus  creating  and  fostering  a  senti- 
ment for  better  things  in  the  schools.  We  have 
thus  far  been  free  from  the  usual  epidemics,  and 
the  average  attendance  has  in  consequence 
been  very  good. 

Venango. — Supt.  Lord :  The  local  Institutes 
held  at  Clintonville,  Siverly  and  Cooperstown 
during  this  month  were  all  well  attended  and 
very  interesting  meetings.  They  have  averaged 
forty  teachers  present  at  each  session,  and  a 
large  number  of  directors  and  citizens.  The 
ever-present  "grippe"  has  interfered  very  seri- 
ously with  our  school-work  this  month,  in  some 
cases  compelling  the  closing  up  of  school  for 
the  entire  month.  Out  of  the  large  number  of 
visits  made  this  month,  I  have  found  but  one 
school  whose  attendance  came  near  equalling 
the  enrollment,  usually  but  50  or  60  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  present.  The  epidemic  is  abating, 
however,  and  we  hope  to  have. a  better  report 
for  February. 

Warren.— Supt.  Putnam  :  A  local  Institute 
was  held  at  Irvine.  H.  K.  Lyon,  the  principal 
of  the  school,  had  arrangements  made  for  an 


excellent  session,  and  all  enjoyed  the  meetings. 
A  large  number  of  teachers,  directors  and  pa- 
trons were  present.  The  teachers  of  Farrington 
township  met  at  Landor,  January  23d,  and  spent 
the  day  in  discussing  school  matters.  The  di- 
rectors of  this  township  have  put  their  school- 
houses  in  good  repair,  and  now  have  pleasant 
school  rooms.  A  new  building  has  been  erected 
in  the  Preston  district.  Their  school  year  is  now 
seven  months,  and  when  they  discard  the  two- 
term  system  they  will  be  in  very  good  shape. 
The  Institute  was  a  success,  the  directors  present 
aiding  in  the  discussions.  As  the  teachers  con- 
ducted the  meeting  with  but  little  outside  assist- 
ance, they  are  deserving  of  special  praise  for  the 
excellent  programme.  The  first  local  Institute 
for  many  years  was  held  January  30th,  at 
Columbus.  As  these  meetings  continue  the 
interest  seems  to  increase,  and  the  session  at 
Columbus  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
An  excellent  programme  was  followed  and 
much  interest  was  .evinced. 

Washington.— Supt.  Tombaugh :  During 
January  we  held  two  District  Institutes,  one  at 
West  Alexander  and  the  other  at  Burgettstown. 
At  the  former  thirty  teachers  attended,  at  the 
latter  about  forty- five,  besides  a  number  of 
directors.  These  meetings  are  awakening  a 
great  interest  in  education.  Large  crowds  at- 
tend them.  Teachers  are  taking  a  right  hold 
upon  our  "  Course  of  Study,*'  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  will  be  in  the  first  class  graduated 
from  the  public  schools  of  Washington  county. 
The  last  of  our  District  Institutes  was  held  at 
Monongahela  City.  It  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  series.  About  sixty  teachers  attended,  be- 
sides an  audience  of  five  hundred  people. 
Prominent  educators  from  abroad  gave  us  val- 
uable assistance.  Among  them  were  Supts. 
Hugus,  Shanor  and  Kendall,  Profs.  Smith, 
Clarke,  Keener,  and  Collier,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Maxwell.  The  faculty  of  the  California  State 
Normal  School  was  represented  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Theo.  B.  Noss,  and  others.  Principal 
Dalby  and  his  sixteen  teachers  held  ttieir 
annual  reception  on  Friday  afternoon,  just  be- 
fore the  first  session  of  the  Institute.  Their 
display  of  school  work  was  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen.  Hundreds  of  the  citizens  during  the  after- 
noon passed  from  room  to  room,  admiring  die 
work  done  by  the  pupils  and  the  tastefully 
decorated  rooms.  Prot.  Dalby  is  doing  excel- 
lent work,  and  now  the  Monongahela  City 
public  school  has  no  superior  in  the  county. 
We  have  now  fifty  school  districts  in  Washing- 
ton county,  four  new  ones  having  recently  be^ 
created.  Of  these,  three  are  boroughs — Char- 
leroi.  West  Washington  and  East  Washington; 
the  other  new  district  comes  from  a  division  of 
Franklin  township  into  North  Franklin  and 
South  Franklin.  The  examinations  for  grad- 
uation will  be  held  at  about  thirty  points  in  the 
county,  possibly  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 

Altoona.— Supt.  Keith:  The  following  res- 
olutions were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Altoona 
School  District,  held  February  ist:  We.  the 
School  Directors  of  the  City  oi  Altoona,  deem- 
ing it  a  public  duty  to  place  ourselves  on  record 
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in  defence  of  pure  morals  and  uprightness  for 
the  rising  generation,  hereby  resolve  : 

1.  That  we  respectfully  request  the  Hon.  Ben- 
jamin Whitman,  Executive  Commissioner  from 
Pennsylvania,  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  have 
the  gates  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition  at  Chi- 
cago, to  be  held  in  1893,  closed  to  the  public  on 
the  Sabbath  day. 

2.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent 
to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Whitmanj  as  well  as  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  they  be  published  in 
the  daily  papers  of  our  city. 

Columbia  Boro. — ^Supt.  Hoffman:  Our 
school  work  has  been  greatly  interfered  with 
by  sickness  during  the  last  two  months ;  the  at- 
tendance, however,  is  improving.  The  course 
of  University  Extension  lectures  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  teachers  and  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity take  an  active  interest  in  this  work, 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  the  means  of  greatly 
promoting  the  study  of  the  best  literature. 

Hazle  Twp.  (Luzerne  Co,) — Supt.  Jones: 
Heretofore  no  kindergarten  supplies  or  other 
aids  for  beginners  in  primary  schools  were  fur- 
nished by  the  district,  and  but  few  of  the  prim- 
ary teachers  used  "busy  work"  of  any  kind 
except  writing,  to  occupy  their  pupils.  A  small 
supply  of  this  material  was  received  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  by  way  of  introduction,  and 
a  large  quantity  was  purchased  in  December. 
I  consider  the  small  outlay  made  for  this  pur- 
pose as  being  very  usefully  applied.  Two  years 
ago  we  introduced  supplementary  reading  in 
sheet  form  for  the  first  and  second  reader 
classes ;  last  month  we  purchased  several  dozen 
of  Johonnot's  Historical  Stories  and  Continental 
Third  and  Fourth  Readers  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  higher  classes.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Board  the  length  of  the  term 
was  increased  from  nine  to  nine  and  a  half 
months.  Although  the  funds  of  the  present 
year  do  not  warrant  this  increase,  the  directors 
thought  that  the  increased  State  appropriation 
would  enable  them  to  continue  the  schools  two 
weeks  longer  than  in  previous  years,  and  that 
in  1893  the  maximum  term  often  months  could 
be  established. 

McKeesport.— Supt.  Shanor:  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted:  ** Resolved ^T\i2X 
this  school  district  furnish  all  lext-books  and 
supplies  free  to  all  pupils  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  city  from  and  after  the  beginning  of  the 
school  term  1 892-93. '*  The  measure  met  with 
but  little  opposition.  The  change  is  gladly 
welcomed  by  all  interested  in  the  direct  man- 
agement of  the  schools.  Our  new  South 
Park  building  was  dedicated  December  1 1  th.  It 
contains  ten  school- rooms,  two  offices  and  a 
large  hall.  It  is  supplied  with  the  Smead  system 
of  heating  and  every  modern  convenience.  The 
dedicator)r  exercises  were  held  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  time  a  beautiful  flag  was  presented  by 
the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  of  this  city,  and  appropriate 
addresses  were  made.  In  the  evening,  an  edu- 
cational mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Opera 
House,  attended  by  an  immense  audience,  and 
addressed  by  Deputy  Supt.  Houck  and  Supt. 


Luckey.  Great  interest  was  manifested  in  both 
meetings,  showing  that  our  schools  have  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  hearts  of  our  people. 

New  Brighton. — Supt.  Richey :  On  account 
of  the  great  success  of  our  school  exhibition  last 
May,  our  Board  of  Education  has  instructed  the 
Superintendent  and  teachers  to  have  another 
exhibition  of  school  work  this  year.  The  con- 
tract for  the  new  central  building  has  been 
given  for  $30,000.  This  building  will  have 
thirteen  school  rooms,  a  teachers'  room,  direc- 
tors* room,  superintendent's  office,  lecture  room, 
chemical  laboratory,  and  a  large  audience  room 
on  the  third  floor.  It  will  be  heated  by  the 
Smead- Wills  System.  The  well-known  archi- 
tect, Frank  Irvine  Cooper,  of  Boston,  designed 
the  building,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  school 
buildings  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  We  have 
now  the  largest  high  school  in  the  history  of  our 
schools.  Our  course  is  four  years,  and  our 
graduates  enter  the  Junior  Class  of  Geneva 
College,  the  sophomore  of  Western  University, 
and  the  freshman  of  Cornell  University. 

Plymouth  Twp.  (Luzerne  G7««/y).— Supt. 
Gildea  :  Five  of  the  eight  evening  schools  which 
were  organized  in  this  district,  closed  for  want 
of  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  third  month. 

SCRANTON. — Supt.  Phillips:  Our  schools  are 
becoming  very  active  in  the  m alter  of  libraries. 
Five  buildings  have  established  these  h^lplul 
adjuncts  of  school  work  since  the  opening  of  the 
school  year.  Plans  are  being  made  for  two  new 
twelve- room  buildings.  Vocal  music  is  receiv- 
ing special  attention  throughout  all  the  grades. 
A  larger  number  of  night  schools  were  opened 
this  winter  than  ever  before — but  the  interest 
taken  and  the  attendance  are  not  encouraging. 

Steelton. — Supt.  McGinnes:  To  accommo- 
date the  pupils  of  the  4th  ward  properly,  a  fine 
six- room  building  will  be  erected  there  in  time 
for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 
The  local  Institute,  comprising  the  district  of 
Upper  Swatara  township,  Steelton  and  Hum- 
melstown,  was  held  at  the  latter  place  January 
22-23.  '^^^  meetings  were  interesting,  instruct- 
ive and  well  attended.  The  attendance  of 
teachers  was  very  satisfactory.  There  are  over 
fifty  teachers  in  the  district,  very  few  of  whom 
were  absent.  Prof.  Jos.  M.  Barton,  of  Shippens- 
burg,  was  with  us  and  rendered  valuable 
service.  The  meeting  of  the  Dauphin  County 
School  Directors'  Association  held  here  in 
January  was  small  in  number,  but  large  in  good 
work  and  future  prospects.  The  opportunities 
for  literary  culture  in  our  midst  are  increasing 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  the  results  are  becom- 
ing quite  apparent  not  only  in  the  general 
culture  of  our  people,  but  also  in  the  teaching 
that  is  being  done  in  the  majority  of  our  schools. 
Among  these  agencies  are  the  Literary  Institute, 
the  Franklin  Chautauqua  Circle,  and  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Course.  The  work  in  the 
first  named  is,  this  session,  largely  in  the  line  of 
our  history,  local  and  national.  Our  people  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  old  Keystone  State 
has  a  history  that  bears  favorable  comparison 
with  any  of  the  other  states,  and  one  of  which 
she  can  justly  be  proud. 
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PENNSYLVAtfJA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

DON'T   KILL  THE  BIRDS 
i^-:>--.t>=::i?) 


[MaucH, 


E,  L,  Whiti. 


Ant  mat. 


1.  Don't  kill  thtf  hirdsi,  !hc  hi  iL'  binls  That  Jting  aU>ul  yuur  duor  StK>n  as  tliejoj-OQi 
2p  Don'!  kill  ihe  bmK,  ihe  lit  tk  otnls  Tliai  pl.iy  am  jitj^  tht-  trftf:^;  *Twou|tl  make  rhe  earth » 
3.   Dim  E  Liii    thi;  htnli.  the      hApj.y    hsril^    Tfin  hl^-.-s  Ehi- licll  and  gn^ve;      So        in      tio-c^Qt    to 


>p  in;^liincnme,  And  chiU  ■  ing  iirorms  urc  n  er.  I  lit?  Ii  -  ik  ImhI^,  I*  w  swctri  tbcy  singl  Oh! 
chcerlti-i  pi  ictr,  Uc  -  fit  of  snii^^^s  liku  ihisv.  The  n\  ik-  t.irl-,  how  kmd  Ihey  pl^y!  Do 
luoli      uii    ou,    Tucy   cbiu^  our   WdfiiK-iit     luve.     Tlie    liap  -  jiy  litrdK,  ihe    iwne  ■  fwl  birds   How 


— f'* — ^ — ^^ — ^1 — V 

J*  — ,—  —  —  — ^ '  -I — I 


,  3 


m^^lTmim^*^^^^^^^ 


let  Uii.'m  joytuiH  live*  And  n.-*v  -  cr  st<*k  to  lake  tht  Ilk-  Which  you  can  fiev  ■  er  ghc 
noi  di-'.iuilt  I  JL.ir  !iji«)ri;  iSui  Ici  1  h^.  in  wad  pit  forth  ilK-ir^.^ngs  Till  win  -  ter  cuts  ibera  sborL 
pleajijuiL   'lit.     to     hii^l       N"u    a[K*t     can   W    a    chcurkj*;.  |/bcc   Whurc'er    their   prtE*ciic«     be. 


I  1^     "^      '^  "^  w     ^  ^      .        1-1^    I 


^ 
% 


k    k#    >    > 


GENTLE   BREEZES   SIGHING 


O,  Domsam^ 


1,  Gin  -  ll^    hrce^r^n  n'wv  ire    Mijh    ing   OVr  v}v-'  meadfitv  pn^l  the    k  a  :    While  i  he  ^i^arklingmuimtiiii 

2.  Mo^'i  r^aic  "-iMUnn  J  MJi  llie  wijruvuo'l,  And  w.ihiii    the    si    Unl    f:l??n  ;        Far    away  from. Hrif^iiwi 

~    I  ^  '*'  i        **    Eft     \     I     * 


t^rc*imk-l     S^vifth   ^li.h.-s  ff^warl     ihi'       ^l^w      l-ir-U  jin."     '^miiiiiQ     in       ibc       hir  -    Cs^l,    ^»oiigs  C 


t^rc*imk-l     S^vifth   ;:li.h.-s  ff^warl     ihi'       ^l^w      l-ir-U  jin."     '^m^iiiK     m       ll»c       hir  -    Cs^I,    ^»Oligs  of 
tu  -  siiitU.    I'iir  iV'in  euI   iUc  liavniK  ul     men      I  ,utii   1^    flllLd  witli  wnn['roij&   I^cbu  -  ly,    Day     by 

l-J=-f ,<^Jp--= i^  T—, Ctl 1  >    > 


V"^- 


tlf.^' 


I 


I     1     U 


__ — 1^-1 — u-'^-  — ^ — fc — '--  -^ — ' — 'T    ^-.-^ !^ — N—" — -* — ^-r=a;rrn= 


frLeiliim  an  1   nf  dicrr,  Till    ilr    us   thai  \v!nu-r\  tint  -  c:l,    Aiul  that   getnli  spricg  is    here. 
tl^v  11  ^rows  nvjro  ik'^ir^  WL-lcume^  lo.if  ajid  Ltitl  MiA  Mn^Hjnil    Lol   the   getitte  spring  is    here, 

I  I      J      :ff:•^•- 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 


CICLRBBATBD   PATENT 

(June  7, 1887.) 


Sublime  Harmome  "Silver  Reed," 

SOLO   ACCORDIONS. 


REG17L.AR  SIZE. 

2  Sets  Keeds 
In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Jennie"  "Henrietta" 

"Anna"  "Christine" 

"Aimee"  "Grace" 

"Lucca" 
"Patti" 

nUNIATlTRE  8IZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison. 

"Adeline"  "Charlotte" 

"Amelia"  "Rosa" 

"SteUa" 

PICCOIA)  SIZB. 

In  Duett,  Unison, 

"Josie"  "Nellie" 

3  SETS  REEDS. 

Melody  Octave  and  Duett, 

MINIATURE. 

"  Marie" 
LARGE  SI'-.E. 

"Brignoli"  "Nicolini" 

ARTIST  SOLO  ACCORDION. 
4  SETS  REEDS.J 

2  Rows  Keys 

Duktt.  Unison. 

"Rossini"  "Meyerbeer" 

Importer   and   Wholesale  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of 

GERMAN  ACCORDIONS 


-AND- 


GENERAL  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE, 

43  and  45  IValMer  StrecCt 

(Formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NEW  YoRK. 

JOHN  F.  STRATTON^ 

MOUTH  HARMONICAS. 


"SILVBK    RRBD.' 


JOHN  F.  STRATTON'S 

ROTAL  HARMONICAS. 

The  iine&l  Mouih  Harmonicas  possible  to  make. 

"Duchcis"  "Konigin"  "Emprejs" 

"Prinzesiin"  ."Suitena"  ''Golden" 

Impoirter  and  IVhclesaU  J>ealer  in  all  hinds  of 

HARMONICAS  AND  GENERAL 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 

43  and  4ft  "Wallcer  Street, 

(formerly  49  Maiden  Lane.)  NE1¥  YORK. 


i^Ten  Old  Songs. 

The  brief  list  given  below  names 
ten  songs  from  each  Number  of  the 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
This  is  only  one-twentieth,  by  the 
Arithmetic,  of  the  round  Two  Hun- 
dred to  be  found  in  each  Number,  or 
of  the  Sixteen  Hundred  in  the  Eight 
Numbers  thus  far  issued. 

Ko.  I.  All  Together,  Annie  Tvaurie.  Blue  Bells 
of  Scotland,  Botinie  Doon.  Cohini1)ia,  the  C'.eiii  of 
the  Ocean  ;  Home,  Sweet  Home  ;  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer, IvOng,  I.oiijf  Ago ;  Old  Oaken  Bucket,  Wheit 
the  Swallows  Uomewnnl  Fly. 

]Mo,  2.  Flow  Ciently.  Sweet  Afton  ;  Kver  of 
Thee,  Juanita,  Kathleeii  Mavournetn,  Killnruey, 
Mary  of  Arv-yle,  Speak  Gently,  The  Louj^  Weary 
Day.  Twickenham  Ferry,  What  is  Home  without  a 
Mother? 

No.  3.  Ah  !  I  have  Sighed  to  Rest  Me.  A  Life 
,  on  the  Ocean  Wave,  Be  Kind  to  the  I.ovcd  Ones  at 
Home,  Blue  Juniata  ;  Chime  Ajjain,  Braiuilul  Bells  ; 
Do  Thev  Miss  Me  at  Home?  In  Hav)py  Moments. 
Old  House  at  Home,  Rain  Upon  the  Roof,  The  Va- 
cant Chair. 

No,  4.  Dublin  Bay,  Happy  Are  We  To-Xight. 
Boys;  Keller's  American  Hvmn,  (Jssian's  Serenade, 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep,  Mother;  Search  Throuph  the 
Wide  World,  Sweeter  than  the  Breath  of|]VlovnLng. 
Trancadillo,  When  the  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye. 

BJO.  5.  All  Among  the  Barley.  Ben  Bolt.  Fair 
Land  of  Toland.  Home  Again,  Maryland.  My  Mary- 
land ;  Speed,  My  Bark  ;  Thou  Art  So  Near  and  Vet 
So  Far  ;  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp ;  When  I  Come; 
Within  this  Sacred  Dwelling. 

No.  6.  Alice  Gray,  Andreas  Hofer.  Hyes  So 
Blue  and  Dreaming,  Faded  Flowers.  Listen  to  the 
Mocking  Bird,  Jamie's  on  the  Storiuy  Sea.  Mt-n  of 
Harlech,  Rockaway,  She  Wore  a  Wreath  of  Roses, 
Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground. 

No.  7.  Cousin  Jedediah,  Gentle  Annie.  ILnrk, 
I  Hear  an  Angel  Sing.  Irish  Flmigrant  s  Lament, 
Touch  the  Harp  Gently,  Loves  Golden  Dream  ; 
The  Years  Creep  Slowly  bv,  IvOrena  ;  O  Give  Me  but 
My  Arab  Steed,  The  Star  of  Glenj^ary. 

No.  8.  Chimes  of  Zurich,  Flow,  Rio  Verde; 
There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,  I'd  Weep  with  Thee, 
Lone  Starry  Hours,  Lovely  Nancy,  Tohnny  Schmo- 
ker.  Mermaid's  Kveniiig  Song,  Old  Easy'Chair  by 
the  Fire,  The  German  Fatherland. 
*♦•  Sold  Kverywhcre.  Price,  50  cents :  Boards.  60 
cents;  Cloth,  $100.  Full  contents  of  the  Several 
Numl>ers,  with  Specimen  Pages  of  favorite  Songs 
and  Hymns  sent,  without  cost,  to  any  address. 

Harper  &  Brotliersv  IKei^  York 


We  do  not  know  anywhere  a 
collection  of  Songs  and  Hynms 
thai  at  all  *^ivals  this  in  ynerit. 

Keokuk  Gate  City,  lowra. 

A  good  Collection  of  Songs — one 
that  will  afford  entertainment  and 
exert  a  refining  influence  in  a  grow- 
ing family — is  priceless  in  its  value 
to  the  home.  Here  is  found  just  such 
a  Collection.  Everything  is  arranged 
in  four  parts,  so  that  it  can  be  sung 
or  played  with  any  variety  of  voices 
or  instruments  desired.  When  par- 
ents generally  recognize  the  value  of 
good  Mu.sic  in  its  influence  upon  their 
boys  and  girls  the  demand  for  books 
like  these  will  be  immensely  increased. 

Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  for  full 
contents  of  the  different  Numbers  of  the  F>auklin 
St^uare  Song  Collection,  and  Specimen  Pages  con- 
taining favorite  Songs.    Pamphlet  sent  free. 


Section  15  of  our  De- 
scriptive List  pre- 
sents many  attract- 
ive and  seasonable 
text-books  in 


The  Natural  Sciences. 


In  Botany,  among  others,  are: 


Gray's  How  Plants  Grow,  .80 

Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany,  .94 
Gray's  School  and  Field 

Book,  1.80 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  1.62 


Wood's  Object  Lessons  in 

Botany, 


1. 00 


Wood's  Lessons  in  Botany,  .90 
Wood's  American  Botanist  and 

Florist,  1.75 
Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks,  v  1.00 
Youmans's  First  Book  in 

Botany,  .64 
Youmans's  Descriptive 

Botany,  1.20 


In  Other  departments  of  Natural  Science  are  works  by 
authors  whose  names  are  an  indication  of  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  books.    Among  these  are : 


Astronomy; 
Chemistry: 

Geology: 
Physics: 
Zoology: 
Physiology 


Bowen,  Lockyer,  Kiddie,  Peck,  etc. 

Clarke,  Cooley,  Roscoe,  Youmans, 

Eliot  and  Storer,  etc. 
Dana,  LeConte,  Geikie,  Nicholson. 

Ganot,  Trowbridge,  Cooley,  Steele. 
Holder,  Morse,  Nicholson,  Hooker. 
Tracy,  Hunt,  Walker,  Dalton,  Steele, 
Brown,  etc. 


These,  and  many  others,  are  described  in  Section  15  which 
is  sent  free.  If  you  are  interested  in  Science  as  teacher  or  stu- 
dent, write  for  it.  Correspond  with  us  in  regard  to  Science  text- 
books, whether  for  class  use  or  for  private  study. 

N=w  York  American  Book  Company 

Chicago 


Qi<,^-^ 


^sssS 


f.cm^  •!  ,eO  ta  . 


ar«.    t  *s  or  eaer*  Qaii?i«*,  §1,35     r^ 


ANDREWS  MT'G.  COMPANY, 

School,  Church,  Chapel,  and 

Sunday-School  Seating, 

eOMMERGIAL  AND  LIBRARY  FORNITORE, 

74  and  76  Mfth  Ave., 

Xakpin  of  the  Celebrated  SCHOOL  DESKS, 

THE  "PARAGON"  and  "NEW  TRIUMPH," 

IVlth  Solid  BacJcs  and  Seata.    Over  Two  Slllllon  In  U««. 

ANDREW'S  GLOBES,  TELLURIANS,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  AND  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 

ALP4^A  DUSTLESS  CRAYONS  AND  ANDREWS'  DUSTLESS  ERASERS. 
■^^  AiyPREiyS'    imPROVED    ASSEIUBI^Y    FQLDINC    CHAIRS.  ^^ 

THE  QUESTION  IS  NOT 

SHALL  I  RIDE? 


WHATSMLLIRIDE? 


Ride  the 


THE  ONLY  TflREE-PflRT  SPRING  FRAME  SAFETY. 


NO  JOLTING,   NO  JARRING,  VIBRATION  UTTERLY  ANNIHILATED. 

*— " — HICS-HSSX    GTlAjyE, ► 

DROP  OR  DIAMOND  FRAME:    SOLID,  CUSHION  OR  PNEUMATIC  TIRES. 
»  end  Stamp  for  Catalogue. 

KOUSE-DURYEA  CYCLE  CO. 

IO-6  liAt  A..  STRKKT,    PEORIA.,  II..r.. 


UNITED         r» 
STATES  ^ 


ClliOOL 
FURNITURE  CO. 


School  Desks,  30  Styles., 
School  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

Blackboards,  Globes,  Maps,  Charts,  Erasers,  Crayons,  Etc. 


For  CATALOaUES  AND  PRICES,  Address 

74  Fifth  Avenue,  j^      307-309  Wabash  Avenue, 

NEW  YORK.      W  CHICAQO. 


/ 


SCHnDL  TOURHAL 


Vol.  40. 


APRIL,  1892. 


No.  lO. 


ARBOR  DAY  IN  SCHOOLS:  ITS  AIMS  AND  RESULTS  TO  DATE.* 


HOME  INTEREST  IN  HORTICULTURE  AROUSED  BY  THIS  MEANS. 


A  BRIEF  sketch  of  Arbor  Day  in  schools, 
its  aims  and  results,  will  show  its  rela- 
tion to  horticulture.  Arbor  Day,  for  econo- 
mic tree-planting,  and  Arbor  Day  in  schools, 
differ  in  origin  and  scope.  The  former  was 
originated  by  ex-Governor  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton, in  Nebraska,  in  1872.  In  January  of 
that  year  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
heartily  endorsed  his  plan,  and  offered  lib- 
eral prizes  for  its  encouragement.  The 
newspapers  of  the  State  strongly  commended 
the  scheme,  and  the  founder  eloquently  ad- 
vocated it  by  pen  and  tongue.  The  result 
was  a  marvelous  success  the  first  year,  and 
still  greater  success  the  second  and  each 
subsequent  year.  In  1874,  Robert  W. 
Furnas,  then  governor,  issued  the  first  Arbor 
Day  proclamation  ever  made.  In  1885  Ar- 
bor Day  was  made  a  legal  holiday  by  the 
Legislature  and  its  observance  has  been 
growing  in  interest  and  usefulness  from  that 
day  to  this.  So  broad  and  beneficent  have 
been  the  results  of  the  Arbor  Day  move- 
ment in  Nebraska,  that  its  originator  is 
there  gratefully  recognized  as  a  great  bene- 
factor of  the  State — now  the  leading  State 
in  America  for  tree-planting.  It  glories  in 
the  old  misnomer  of  the  geographies  **The 
Great  American  Desert,'*  since  it  has  be- 
come so  habitable  and  hospitable  by  culti- 
vation   and  tree-planting.     Where  twenty 

♦Address  delivered  February  27,  1892,  by  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Clinton,  Connecticuti  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


years  ago  the  books  said  trees  would  not 
grow,  the  settler  is  now  the  exception  who 
does  not  plant  them.  The  Nebraskfins  are 
justly  proud  of  this  great  achievement,  and 
with  the  demonstration  made  all  over  the 
State  of  the  cash  value  of  their  planted 
forests,  both  for  fuel  and  lumber,  are  deter- 
mined to  maintain  this  preeminence. 

CENTENNIAL  TREES  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

I  have  been  thus  explicit  as  to  the  origin 
of  Arbor  Day,  because  it  has  so  often  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  me.  Though  over 
twenty  years  ago  I  advocated  tree-planting 
by  youth,  in  the  press  and  in  official  State 
reports,  and  in  January,  1876,  started  the 
scheme  of  centennial  tree- planting  (a  sug- 
gestion seconded  by  the  press  of  Connecti- 
cut and  transmitted  across  the  continent) 
and  offered  a  dollar  prize  to  every  boy  or 
girl  in  Connecticut  who  should  plant  or  help 
in  planting  five  *•  Centennial  Trees,'* — an 
offer  which  met  an  unexpected  response 
over  the  state — still,  the  happy  idea  of  desig- 
nating a  day,  when  all  citizens  should  be  in- 
vited to  unite  in  this  work,  was  not  mine, 
but  was  duly  credited  by  me  in  the  Century 
magazine  and  other  journals,  to  its  proper 
source. 

In  this  grand  work,  initiated  by  Governor 
Morton,  its  application  to  schools  was  not 
named.  The  great  problem  then  was  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  vast,  treeless  prai- 
ries.  At  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
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held  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  August,  1883,  a 
resolution  which  I  offered  was  adopted  in 
favor  of  observing  Arbor  Day  in  schools  in 
all  our  states  and  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (the  association  being 
international),  and  a  committee  to  push  that 
work  was  appointed.  Continued  as  their 
chairman  from  that  day  to  this,  I  have  pre- 
sented the  claims  of  Arbor  Day  personally 
or  by  letter  to  the  Governor  or  State  School 
Superintendent  in  all  our  States  and  Terri- 
tories. My  first  efforts  were  not  encourag- 
ing. By  men  in  high  positions  Arbor  Day 
was  deemed  an  obtrusive  innovation.  It  was 
no  surprise  to  me  when  my  paper  on  "Arbor 
Day  in  Schools,"  read  at  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  (Department  of  Super- 
intendence) at  Washington,  in  February, 
1884,  called  out  the  comment,  "This  sub- 
ject is  out  of  place  here."  Though  that 
paper  was  printed  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  it  was  a  grateful  sur- 
prise that  the  next  National  Educational 
Association,  held  in  August  of  the  same  year, 
at  Madison,  Wis.,  with  an  unprecedentedly 
large  attendance,  unanimously  adopted  my 
resolution  in  favor  of  Arbor  Day  in  schools 
in  all  our  States. 

The  indifference  of  State  officials  at  the 
outset  was  expected,  and,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned no  discouragement.  A  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  received  me 
personally  with  courtesy,  but  my  proposition 
with  coolness.  That  incident  increased  my 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  admirable  address 
given  in  this  hall  September  22,  1886,  when 
Governor  Robinson  eloquently  welcomed 
the  American  Forestry  Association  to  Mass- 
achusetts, and  expressed  his  sympathy  with 
all  its  aims.  In  like  manner  the  indifference 
of  Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  was  fol- 
lowed by  active  interest.  He  kindly  named 
but  one  of  the  objections  obviously  in  mind ; 
for,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  was  "insup- 
erable— the  great  variation  in  our  climate, 
extending,  as  Illinois  does,  five  and  a  half 
degrees,  from  the  latitude  of  Salem,  Mass., 
to  that  of  Petersburg,  Va."  To  which  I  re- 
plied, "Why  not  designate  two  days,  one 
early  and  another  later  for  the  northern  sec- 
tion, as  is  done  in  Canada?"  On  the  first 
Arbor  Day  of  Illinois,  Governor  Oglesby 
procured  an  elm  and  set  it  out  on  the  State 
House  grounds,  digging  the  hole  himself. 
The  other  State  officeis  followed  his  example, 
planting  in  all  fifteen  trees  of  various  kinds. 
Other  governors  and  school  superintendents, 
who  at  first  were  apathetic,  on  fuller  infor- 
mation have  worked  heartily  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Arbor  Day.     The  logic  of  events  has 


answered  objections.  Wherever  it  has  been 
fairly  tried,  it  has  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence. Now  such  a  day  is  observed  in 
thirty- nine  States  and  Territories  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legislative  act,  or  by  special 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  or  State 
School  Superintendent,  or  the  State  grange, 
and  the  State  horticultural  and  agricultural 
societies,  and  in  some  States,  as  in  Connec- 
ticut, by  all  these  combined.  It  has  already 
become  the  most  interesting,  most  widely  ob- 
served and  most  useful  of  school  holidays.  It 
should  not  be  a  legal  holiday.  That  was  no 
doubt  a  wise  provision  for  the  once  treeless 
prairies  of  Nebraska.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Forestry  Association  held  in 
Washington  in  December  last,  a  resolution 
was  passed  against  efforts  to  make  Arbor 
Day  in  school  a  legal  holiday,  for  in  some 
States  such  efforts  defeated  or  delayed  the 
passage  of  an  Arbor  Day  law. 

Popular  interest  in  thb  work  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  annual  proclamations  of 
Governors,  and  by  the  admirable  circulars 
and  programmes  of  school  superintendents^ 
the  latter  sent  to  every  school  in  the  State. 
The  excellent  proclamation  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
nine  years  ago  (one  of  the  first  of  the  kind 
issued  on  this  continent)  predicted  that  Ar- 
bor Day  "would  become  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  in  which  our  bo]rs  and 
girls  will  take  an  eager  share  and  genuine 
pleasure,  and  thus  gain  a  liking  for  trees  that 
will  never  be  effaced,"  a  prediction  happily 
verified  in  that  province,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly,  of  Quebec, 
whose  address  in  this  hall  five  years  ago 
many  of  you  remember. 

HOW  LOVE  OF  COUNTRY  IS  FOSTERSO. 

Arbor  Day  has  fostered  love  of  country. 
It  has  become  a  patriotic  observance  in  the 
Southern  States,  which  have  fixed  its  date 
on  Washington's  birthday.  Having  lec- 
tured in  all  the  Southern  States  except  Ar- 
kansas, I  have  been  delighted  to  find  there 
as  true  loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes  as  in 
the  North.  Mingling  freely  with  former 
officers  in  the  Confederate  service,  I  ha\-e 
often  asked  the  question,  "Have  you  any 
lingering  regrets  that  you  did  not  succeed 
in  the  war?"  The  answer  of  one  is  sub- 
stantially that  of  all,  "  Not  a  bit.  Our  suc- 
cess would  have  proved  a  lasting  disaster. 
Our  defeat  in  arms  is  already  the  source  of 
our  prosperity  in  peace."  It  was  to  noe  a 
scene  of  thrilling  interest  at  De  FuDiak 
Springs,  Fla.,  when  such  an  enthusiastic 
crowds  young  and  old,  gathered  to  plant  a 
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State  tree  for  every  State  in  the  Union 
around  their  beautiful  lake,  besides  memo- 
rial trees  to  Washington  and  other  patriots 
and  philanthropists.  A  brief  State  pane- 
gyric was  made  at  the  dedication  of  each 
tree.  A  cablegram  received  the  day  pre- 
vious from  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  wel- 
comed such  a  tribute,  and  a  memorial  tree 
was  planted  to  her.  It  was  my  lot  to  make 
the  *'  eulogy  "  in  dedication  of  that  tree. 

This  custom  of  planting  memorial  trees  in 
honor  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Gar- 
field, and  other  patriots,  and  also  of  cele- 
brated authors  and  philanthropists,  has  be- 
come general.  Now  that  the  national  flag, 
with  its  forty-two  stars,  floats  over  all  the 
school-houses  in  so  many  States,  thanks  to 
to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  Youths*  Com- 
panion^ which  inaugurated  this  movement 
ment  in  1S88,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  ways, 
has  become  a  national  educator,  patriotism 
is  effectively  combined  with  the  Arbor  Day 
addresses,  recitations,  and  songs.  Among 
the  latter  the  «'  Star  Spangled  Banner  *'  and 
"America"  usually  find  a  place.  Who 
can  estimate  the  educating  influence  already 
exerted  upon  the  myriads  of  youth  who 
have  participated  in  these  exercises?  A 
few  educators  in  high  official  positions  still 
stand  aloof,  whose  co  operation  is  greatly 
desired  and  still  expected. 

This  custom  has  been  heartily  commended 
by  the  eminent  authors  of  America.  The 
Arbor  Day  circulars  within  the  reach  of 
every  scholar  contain  choice  selections  in 
prose  and  poetry  (many  of  them  written  for 
Arbor  Day  celebrations)  on  the  value  and 
beauty  of  trees.  What  growth  of  mind  and 
heart  may  come  to  our  youth  as  they  learn 
these  rich  gems  of  our  literature,  and  still 
more  as  they  are  thus  led  to  apply  them  by 
planting  and  caring  for  trees !  What  multi- 
tudes of  youth  have  thus  united  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  and  the  study  of  literature 
and  history,  with  the  love  of  trees,  vines, 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  thus  with  the  love 
of  Nature  in  all  her  endless  forms  of  beauty. 

It  was  formerly  my  privilege  to  travel 
widely  over  Massachusetts,  both  by  carriage 
and  cars,  with  that  eminent  arborist,  George 
B.  Emerson  (long  a  member  of  this  associa- 
tion and  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  author  of  '*  Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Massachusetts  '*).  To  show  how  susceptible 
is  the  juvenile  mind  when  consciously 
brought  into  contact  with  Nature  by  a 
teacher  competent  to  be  her  interpreter,  he 
told  me  the  following  incident  as  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  history.  '<  When  I  was  a 
mere  boy  my  teacher  handed  me  a  flower, 


saying,  'Be  sure  to  notice  all  its  parts.' 
And  when  I  had  done  so,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life — for  I  had  never  before  truly  seen 
a  flower — he  gave  me  their  several  botanic 
names,  introducing  each  with  its  Saxon 
synonym  which  I  never  forgot.  That  brief 
talk  of  twenty  minutes  inspired  me  with  an 
interest  in  observation  and  study  of  Nature 
that  led  to  liberal  culture. ' '  How  heartily 
would  he  have  welcomed  Arbor  Day  in  the 
Massachusetts  schools !  Mr.  Emerson's  ex- 
perience shows  that  love  of  knowledge  is  the 
vital  force  in  education,  preparing  the  soil 
and  fertilizing  the  seeds  of  truth.  It  is  the 
parent  of  perception  and  attention,  of  mem- 
ory, imagination  and  expression.  Though 
at  first  a  restless  instinct,  it  should  mature 
into  a  ruling  passion.  Curiosity  should  be 
to  the  mind  what  appetite  is  to  the  body, 
creating  a  hungering  for  knowledge — the 
mind's  food.  Love  of  truth  was  as  strong 
a  passion  with  Emerson  or  Agassiz  as  love  of 
conquest  with  Napoleon.  Under  its  health- 
ful inspiration  study  is  a  pleasure ;  without 
it  a  task, 'often  the  dullest  drudgery. 

TREES  FIT  SUBJECTS  FOR  ORAL  TEACHING. 

To  the  teaching  of  forestry  in  schools,  it 
is  objected  that  tne  course  of  study  is  al- 
ready overcrowded — and  this  is  true.  But 
I  have  long  urged  that  trees,  tree  life  and 
culture,  form  a  fit  subject  for  the  oral  lessons 
now  common  in  all  our  best  schools.  When 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  sometimes  took  to  the  schools 
and  institutions  a  collection  of  our  common 
woods,  as  an  object  lesson,  one  of  many 
aids  in  observation,  discriminating  wood  by 
the  grain.  The  same  plan  was  occasionally 
tried  in  Connecticut,  and  with  good  results. 
To  give  one  of  many  illustrations :  A  citi- 
zen of  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  offered  eigh- 
teen volumes  of  Appleton's  Science  Primers 
to  any  pupil  who  should  gather  and  arrange 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  shrub  or  vine  growing  ii> 
that  town.  Great  interest  was  awakened 
and  135  varieties  were  gathered  by  all  the 
competitors,  of  which  the  collection  of 
Washington  Beach  (who  won  the  prize) 
numbered  1 25.  What  a  discipline  in  quick- 
ness and  accuracy  of  perception  those  school 
boys  gained  while  exploring  the  fields,  hills 
and  mountains  of  this  large  town,  and  dis- 
criminating all  these  varieties  by  the  grain 
or  bark  !  With  no  interruption  of  studies, 
there  was  a  quickened  zest  and  vigor  for 
school  work,  and  best  of  all — that  rare  and 
priceless  attainment — a  trained  eye.  John 
M.  Woods,  of  Somerville,  has  given  a  simi- 
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lar  object  lesson  by  placing  his  grand  col- 
lection of  loo  samples  in  the  high  school  in 
an  elegant  case,  and  a  smaller  collection  of 
twenty- five  specimens  in  each  grammar 
school.  A  child  thus  trained  to  discrimi- 
nate such  simple  objects  gains  a  power  which 
has  endless  application. 

In  the  school  geographies  pupils  learn  of 
the  trees  and  plants  in  foreign  lands,  while 
they  are  ignorant  of  those  growing  right 
about  them.  One  farmer  in  Norfolk,  aston- 
ished on  seeing  those  varieties,  admitted 
that  he  could  not  distinguish  one-half  the 
Icinds  found  on  his  own  farm.  Professor 
Brewer,  of  Yale  University,  says: "I  recently 
talked  with  students,  sons  of  well- to  do 
families,  who  could  not  give  the  names  of 
three  kinds  of  trees  in  our  streets.  They 
have  grown  up  as  ignorant  of  the  trees  of 
our  forests  and  the  crops  of  our  fields  as  a 
Hottentot  grows  up  ignorant  of  the  stars." 
At  the  American  Forestry  Association,  at 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  president  of  the  school 
board  of  that  city,  while  advocating  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  Arbor  Day,  said,  **  I 
am  confident,  from  conversation  with  them, 
that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  teachers  of  this 
city  can  recognize  by  sight  ten  of  the  com- 
fnonest  trees  growing  in  this  region.** 
Since  that  date  what  a  change  has  Arbor 
Day  wrought  in  the  sentiments  and  practical 
attainments  in  this  line  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars  !  A  single  sentence  quoted  from  a 
State  School  Superintendent,  who  has  tried 
to  secure  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in 
€very  district  of  his  State,  answers  this 
•question:  ''Any  teacher  who  has  no  taste 
ior  trees,  shrubs  or  flowers  is  unfit  to  be 
.placed  in  charge  of  children.*'  Arbor  Day 
has  effectively  repeated  and  enforced  the 
same  idea  in  many  States.  The  preparatory 
lessons  have  occupied  little  school  time,  and 
interfered  with  none  of  the  regular  studies. 

IT  FORMS  HABITS  OF  OBSERVATION. 

Habits  of  observation  have  been  formed 
^hich  have  led  youth  in  their  walks,  at  work 
or  play,  to  recognize  and  admire  our  noble 
trees,  and  to  realize  that  they  are  the  grand- 
-est  products  of  nature,  and  form  the  finest 
•drapery  that  adorns  the  earth  in  all  lands. 
Those  talks  on  trees,  which  Superintendent 
Peaslee  says  '*were  the  most  profitable  les- 
sons the  pupils  of  Cincinnati  ever  had  in  a 
single  day,"  occupied  only  the  morning  of 
Arbor  Day,  the  afternoon  being  given  to 
the  practical  work.  Since  1883  our  schools 
have  rendered  new  service  to  the  State  as 
^ell  as  to  their  pupils  by  leading  them  to 
study  the  habits  of  trees,  and  appreciate 


their  value  and  beauty,  thus  tending  to  make 
practical  horticulturists  and  arborises.  How 
many  of  these  children  in  maturer  years  will 
learn  from  happy  experience  that  trees,  like 
grateful  children,  bring  rich  filial  returns, 
and  compensate  a  thousand-fold  for  all  the 
care  they  cost.  George  William  Cnrtis 
says:  ''Arbor  Day  will  make  the  country 
visibly  more  beautiful  year  by  year.  Every 
school  district  will  contribute  to  the  good 
work.  The  school  house  will  gradually  be- 
come an  ornament  of  the  village,  and  the 
children  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  living  upon 
more  friendly  and  intelligent  terms  with  the 
bountiful  nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  os." 

Thomas  Arnold  says  ''  I  would  rather  that 
a  son  of  mine  should  believe  that  the  sun 
goes  round  the  earth  than  that  he  should  be 
entirely  deficient  in  knowledge  of  beauty, 
of  poetry,  and  of  moral  truth." 

During  the  last  Arbor  Day  exercises  of 
New  York  the  teachers  of  the  State  were  re- 
quested to  express  their  choice  by  vote  for 
the  best  American  poem  on  trees.  More 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  ballots  cast 
were  in  favor  of  Bryant's  Forest  Hymn. 
Will  not  these  voters  be  likely  to  justify  that 
choice  by  illustrating  and  enforcing  in  their 
schools  the  noble  sentiments  of  that  hymn? 
The  State  Educational  report  of  New  York, 
every  year  since  its  adoption  of  Arbor  Day, 
has  devoted  over  twenty  pages  to  informa- 
tion and  suggestions  for  its  appropriate  ob- 
servance. In  1889  ^  schools  were  invited 
to  vote  for  a  State  tree.  The  maple  was 
then  chosen  as  the  New  York  tree.  In 
1890  those  who  participated  in  the  Arbor 
Day  exercises  voted  for  a  State  flower. 
Of  the  total  votes  cast  no  one  had  a  ma- 
jority, though  the  rose  and  the  golden-rod 
were  the  favorites.  .  In  189 1  a  second  vote 
for  a  State  flower  was  taken,  the  choice 
being  confined  to  the  rose  and  golden-rod, 
when  a  somewhat  exciting  contest  occurred. 
One  hundred  and  thirteen  school  commis- 
sioners' districts  (all  but  one)  and  thirty- 
two  cities  (all  but  Troy)  participated,  and 
501,218  votes  were  cast.  The  majority  of 
the  rose  over  the  golden -rod  was  88,414.  It 
is  easy  to  satirize  these  votes  of  school  chil- 
dren, but  no  such  ridicule  comes  from 
thoughtful  minds  in  sympathy  with  child- 
hood. In  the  State  of  New  York  only  Troy 
and  *' first"  Allegheny  stood  aloof.  The 
discussions  of  the  older  scholars,  the  talks 
with  teachers  and  parents,  and  best  of  all, 
the  study  of  flowers  and  trees  by  the  pupils 
in  anticipation  of  Arbor  Day  votes  must 
have  been  healthful  and  suggestive  to  many 
at  least  of  these  half  million  of  voters. 
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Id  his  annual  report  dated  January  32, 
1892,  but  recently  issued,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, Judge  Draper,  says — **It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  the  increasing  enthusiasm  and 
interest  manifested  in  the  celebration  of 
Arbor  Day.  In  1889,  5,86c  school  districts 
observed  the  day.  In  1890,  8,106  districts 
participated,  and  in  189 1  8  955  districts  ob- 
served the  day — that  is,  an  increase  in  the 
last  observance  over  the  first  of  3,094  dis- 
tricts, and  in  these  three  years  77,082  trees 
were  planted.*'  Mr.  Draper  is  now  recog- 
nized as  the  most  efficient  State  Superinten- 
dent of  schools  New  York  has  ever  had. 
The  success  of  Arbor  Day  is  only  one  of  his 
many  achievements  that  now  call  forth  so 
general  a  protest  from  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion, irrespective  of  party,  against  his  re- 
moval on  political  grounds,  and  prompted 
many  petition^;  to  the  Legislature  that  he  be 
retained  in  office  as  a  just  recognition  of  his 
invaluable  services. 

RESULTS   IN   DIFFERENT  STATES. 

Interest  in  Arbor  Day  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  in  New  York  during  the  last  two 
years  by  the  prizes  offered  by  William  A. 
Wadsworth  of  Gerieseo  for  the  best- kept  dis- 
trict school  grounds.  The  Park  district  of 
Columbus,  which  won  the  first  prize  in 
1890,  contains  \}i  acres.  Arbor  Day  had 
been  observed  there  since  it  was  first  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, six  years  before  it  was  observed  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  Fifteen  varieties  of 
choice  trees  and  shrubs  are  growing  on 
those  grounds.  The  sole  trustree  of  the 
district,  D.  L.  Norton,  who  was  a  practical 
horticulturist,  volunteered,  out  of  school 
hours,  to  teach  the  pupils  to  bud  and  graft 
trees,  and  was  delighted  by  their  eagerness 
to  learn,  and  apply  the  lesson  on  trees 
around  their  homes.  So  happy  has  been  the 
influence  of  these  prizes,  that  Mr.  Wadsworth 
is  likely  to  continue  this  offer  (^150  a  year) 
indefinitely.  Through  the  influence  and 
liberality  of  an  officer  of  this  Society,  Mr.  J. 
D.  W.  French,  the  Village  Improvement 
Society  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  has  suc- 
cessfully tried  a  similar  experiment.  In 
1889  that  society  offered  three  prizes  for  the 
best  kept  and  most  improved  grounds  in  the 
town.  The  offer  has  been  continued  each 
subsequent  year,  and  the  good  results  have 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  donor. 
Trees  and  shrubs  have  been  planted,  flower- 
beds have  been  laid  out  and  filled  with 
plants,  and  the  interest  in  this  work  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  ^ear.  Is  not  such  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation  ? 


Indiana  and  Pennsylvania  have  kept  Ar- 
bor Day  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  Penn- 
sylvania is  still  the  banner  State  in  this 
work,  by  reason  of  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of 
the  late  Dr.  Higbee,  who  wrote  more  and 
spoke  more  in  behalf  of  this  observance  than 
any  ottier  State  school  superintendent.  He 
made  earnest  appeals  to  all  teachers,  school 
officers,  and  friends  of  education,  **  to  give 
this  good  work  all  possible  encouragement^ 
putting  the  thought  and  work  of  tree  plant- 
ing into  the  schools.  The  boys  and  girl$ 
should  be  encouraged  to  collect  and  plant 
seeds  and  nuts  of  various  kinds,  and  watch 
their  growth  and  care  for  them.  Thia 
being  done,  they  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
plant,  and  also  to  give  or  sell  to  others  from 
their  own  modest  nursery  stock.  This  is  a 
work,  not  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  the 
profit  of  the  next  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. Every  Teachers'  Institute  should  dis- 
cuss this  subject,  and  every  Normal  School 
should  give  it  earnest  attention."  Since 
such  stirring  messages  were  sent  to  every 
teacher  and  school  of  Pennsylvania,  one  is 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  trees  have  been  planted  on 
the  successive  Arbor  Days  in  that  State. 
Who  can  estimate  the  influences  thus  ex- 
erted on  minds  as  well  as  on  grounds,  in- 
fluences that  will  go  on  broadening  through 
all  time?  In  Illinois.  Hon.  Richard  ^- 
wards,  the  State  superintendent,  who  phnted 
a  hard  maple  after  Governor  Oglesby  had 
put  in  his  elm,  worked  zealously  for  the 
universal  observance  of  Arbor  Day,  and  as- 
a  result  ten  thousand  districts  were  reported 
as  keeping  the  day ;  so  everywhere  the  suc- 
cess of  this  observance  answers  to  the  inter- 
est or  indifference  of  the  State  school  super- 
intendent. 

WHAT  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  SAY. 

If  space  permitted  quotations  might  be 
cited  from  many  school  officials  showing 
increasing  interest  in  this  anniversary. 
Maine  reports,  "  After  six  years*  observance^ 
Arbor  Day  is  growing  more  in  popular 
favor,  through  the  efforts  of  the  press,  the 
granges,  and  the  schools."  Iowa  has  ob- 
served this  day  with  peculiar  interest.  Ad 
elaborate  circular  has  been  annually  sent  to 
each  school.  The  special  effort  last  April  was 
to  develop  local  patriotism,  State,  county^ 
and  town  pride.  In  the  circular  for  1891^ 
Iowa  writers  paid  tribute  to  Iowa  trees^ 
Iowa  flowers,  Iowa  birds,  and  lowd  history. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  is  set  forth  in  the 
words  of  a  benefactor  of  this  city  (GrinneU)i 
and  of  the  State:  "  Massachusetts  is  a  great 
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State,  but  Iowa  is  greater ;  Boston  is  a  great 
city,  but  Grinnell  is  better."  Whatever 
binds  one  to  his  home  and  town  strengthens 
his  love  of  country  and  nurtures  all  the  bet- 
tt  r  elements  of  his  nature.  Patriotism  does* 
not  thrive  in  the  soil  which  produces  no 
lof  al  attachments.  The  nomad,  without  a 
h«ime,  as  content  in  one  place  as  another, 
and  happy  nowhere,  is  like  a  tree  planted  in 
a  tub,  portable  indeed  but  at  the  expense 
of  gr.»wth  and  strength.  With  the  same 
desire  to  awaken  civic  pride  and  local  inter- 
est, the  Arbor  Day  circular,  by  Jno.  Per- 
hume.  County  Superintendent  of  Bergen 
county,  N.  J.,  is  filled  with  choice  gems, 
all,  with  two  exceptions,  prepared  for  this 
occa«iion  by  writers  from  the  different  towns 
of  that  county. 

Many  school  grounds  are  too  small  to  ad- 
mit of  ornamentation,  sometimes  smallest 
where  land  is  cheapest,  and  totally  inade 
qiAte  to  the  necessities  of  the  schools.  Ar- 
bor Day  has  started  efforts  for  their  enlarge- 
ment. State  school  reports  now  widely  call 
attention  to  this  defect,  and  urge  that  every 
school  contain  at  least  half  an  acre  of  land, 
and  much  more,  if  possible.  As  so  many 
school  yards  are  now  amply  supplied  with 
trees  or  shrubs,  I  have  urged  the  planting  of 
vines,  especially  the  beautiful  Japanese  ivy. 
where  the  buildings  are  of  brick  or  stone. 
Of  course  it  should  not  cover  any  portion  of 
the  windows.  We  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  sanitary  value  of  sunlight.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  plant  big  trees,  or  trees  of  large  ca- 
pacity, in  little  yards,  or  close  to  homes  or 
schools.  '*  Where  the  sunlight  cannot  come 
the  doctor  must."  In  large  cities  there 
may  seem  to  be  little  room  for  further  im- 
provement, and  no  call  for  even  a  half  holi- 
day for  this  work ;  but  even  there  appropri- 
ate literary  exercises  would  be  useful,  and 
there  are  few  homes  where  children  cannot 
find  some  place  for  shrubs,  vines  or  flowers, 
if  not  for  trees. 

In  Baltimore  on  their  first  Arbor  Day, 
the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools  spent  two 
hours  of  the  morning  at  their  different 
buildings  in  appropriate  exercises,  such  as 
recitations,  reading  short  original  essays 
about  trees,  interspersed  with  songs  by  the 
whole  school,  and  then  went  to  the  different 
parks  and  planted  a  variety  of  trees  naming 
them  after  the  governor,  the  mayor,  the 
founder  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library  and 
others.  The  boys  and  girls  were  glad  to 
go  out  and  see  those  beautiful  parks. 
Parents  and  friends  joined  in  the  joyous 
procession,  and  helped  in  planting  trees. 
What  grand  object  lessons  for  the  study  of 


trees,  shrubs  and  vines  are  furnished  the 
youth  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  by  its  mag- 
nificent Arnold  Arboretum  and  its  parks 
already  extensive  and  to  be  unrivalled  when 
the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park  movement 
includes  the  unique  and  romantic  Middlesex 
Fells  and  the  Blue  Hills ! 

Arbor  Day  in  schools  has  proved  an  efTec- 
tive  method  of  calling  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  economic  tree-planting.  In 
New  England,  and  all  the  Atlantic  States, 
there  are  large  areas  of  barrens,  worthless 
for  field  crops,  that  may  be  profitably  de- 
voted to  wood -growing.  Our  Atlantic  sand 
plains,  that  were  once  covered  with  woods, 
can  be  re  forested.  Over  ten  thousand  acres 
on  Cape  Cod,  which  thirty  years  ago  were 
barren  sand  plains,  are  now  covered  with 
planted  forests.  The  two  hundred  acres  of 
forest  at  Woods  Hall,  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Fay,  and 
the  three  hundred  acres  of  planted  trees  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Russell  at  East  Greenwood,  R. 
I.,  are  genuine  object  lessons  for  New 
England.  On  almost  every  farm  there  are 
waste  places,  where  trees  might  be  earning 
dollars  for  their  owners,  growing  by  the 
brook  or  river,  or  on  hillsides,  or  overhang- 
ing cliffs  too  steep  for  cultivation. 

Arbor  Day  was  proved  as  memorable  for 
the  home  as  for  the  school,  leading  youth  to 
share  in  door-yard  adornments,  and  in  plant- 
ing trees  by  the  wayside.  Much  as  has 
been  done  on  limited  school  grounds,  still 
greater  improvements  have  been  made  on 
the  homesteads  and  the  roadsides.  The 
home  is  the  objective  point  in  the  hundreds 
of  village  improvement  societies  recently 
organized.  The  old  motto  "As  is  the 
home  so  is  the  school**  or  conversely  **  As 
is  the  school  so  is  the  home'*  suggests  the 
close  connection  of  these  vital  forces.  The 
earnest  advocacy  of  village  improvement  by 
the  New  York  Tribune^  Youths*  Companion^ 
and  many  other  leading  papers  has  given  a 
new  impulse  to  this  movement,  so  that  prob- 
ably more  of  these  societies  have  been  organ 
ized  during  the  last  year  than  in  the  previous 
ten  years. 

The  United  States  census  of  1890  shows 
that  there  has  recently  been  a  remarkable 
increase  of  interest  in  horticulture,  arbori- 
culture and  floriculture.  The  reports  col- 
lected from  4510  nurserymen  give  a  grand 
total  of  3,386,855,778  trees,  vines,  shrubs, 
roses  and  plants  as  then  growing  on  their 
grounds.  Arbor  Day  in  schools  and  Village 
Improvement  societies  are  not  the  least 
among  the  many  happy  influences  which 
have,  of  late  years,  been  contributing  to  this 
grand  result. 
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BY  FRANCES  E.  WILLARD. 


TO  bring  up  a  boy  as  he  deserves  to  be 
brought  up,  you  roust  begin  at  least  one 
hundred  years  before  his  advent;  and  when 
he  comes  upon  the  scene  he  must  be,  above 
all  things  else,  a  welcome  child. 

A  boy  is  an  oblong  box  of  stored-up  elec- 
tricity. Repression  is  precisely  what  he 
cannot  put  up  with ;  he  was  made  to  react 
mightily  upon  the  world,  and  he  wants  to  get 
about  it.  Destiny  for  him  is  largely  based 
upon  his  mother's  '*Do"  or  "Don't."  If 
she  is  a  woman  with  a  doleful  "Don't"  in 
her  soul,  he  is  handicapped  from  the  word  go. 
But  if  the  dulcet  "Do"  is  her  keynote,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  win  the  race  of  life.  It  is 
the  glory  of  kindergarten  training  that  the 
child  is  there  drawji  out  to  do  thmgs  useful 
and  good.  He  is  led  onward  into  those 
habits  of  healthful  activity  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  only  happy  life.  It  is  the  sor- 
row of  ten  thousand  nurseries  that  the  con- 
stant command  is:  "Don't  do  this,"  or 
"Don't  do  that,  you  noisy,  naughty  boy." 
It  is  a  crime  of  modern  life  that  children  are 
brought  up  by  servants  rather  than  by 
mothers.  To  overreach  his  nurse  is  one  of 
a  boy's  earliest  lessons;  and  to  overreach 
the  sex  to  which  that  nurse  belongs,  and 
which  he  early  learned  to  judge  by  the  earli- 
est specimen  of  it  that  thwarted  his  small 
purposes,  is  not  unnatural  to  many  "a  boy 
grown  tall."  The  average  boy,  brought  up 
by  his  mother,  judges  all  women  in  his  esti- 
mate of  her;  the  largest  good  she  can  bring 
to  womenkind  and  to  humanity  is  to  build 
her  best  self  into  that  boy's  character.  If 
she  is  steady-minded,  even-handed,  royal- 
hearted,  he  will  be  so.  That  the  father  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  home  training  everybody 
knows,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  one  still 
more  powerful  all  earnest  men  confess;  but 
forever  it  remains  true  that  each  boy's  life 
sa)S  to  each  mother — 

•  This  heart  first  caught  its  steady  stroke, 
This  blood  its  crimson  hue,  from  thine. 

Or,  as  the  quaint  old  proverb  has  it — 
^'God  could  not  be  everywhere,'  so  He 
made  mothers."  And,  to  the  everlasting 
■credit  of  those  sacred  guardians  of  the 
cradle,  let  it  be  said  that  no  credentials  are 
stronger  than  these  words:  "He  is  a  moth- 
er's boy."  The  highest  praise  that  Arab 
speech  bestows  on  a  young  man  is  that  he  is 
"a  brother  of  girls."  And  this  a  mother's 
boy  is  sure  to  be.     So  long  as  an  open  way 


can  be  kept  between  the  boy's  soul  and  that 
of  his  parents,  all  will  be  well  with  him. 

A  boy,  like  an  ocean  steamship,  is  built  in 
compartments.  He  keeps  his  love  for 
mother  in  one,  and  his  zeal  for  hunting  the 
nests  of  mother  birds  in  another;  his  gener- 
osity in  one,  and  his  love  for  cream-tarts 
and  cider  in  another.  This  is  not  his  fault ; 
he  is  built  that  way,  and  the  beautiful  task 
set  before  his  home-trainers  is  to  open  up 
the  partitions  between  these  compartments 
so  that  he  will  see  the  relation  of  the  nobler 
to  the  less  noble  qualities,  and  will  drive 
out  the  selBsh  tendencies  by  those  that  are 
worthy  of  the  splendid  generosity  in  which 
almost  no  boy  is  lacking.  But  the  trouble 
is,  home  training  so  often  develops  selfish- 
ness. The  young  American  must  have  what 
he  wants,  and  the  sense  of  selfishness  in  him 
is  excused  under  the  plea,  "Well,  you  know 
he  is  a  boy ! "  So  that  to  be  a  boy  means 
to  be  waited  upon  by  "women  folks,"  and 
to  have  one's  own  way.  If  the  wise  ones 
at  home  had  always  used  these  words  when 
he  did  something  generous  and  noble,  say- 
ing, "That  is  just  like  a  boy,"  (for  in- 
stance, when  he  was  manly  and  chivalric 
toward  his  sister,  waiting  upon  her,  and 
giving  her  half,  at  least,  of  every  good  and 
pleasant  gift  that  came  to  him)  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  boy,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
It,  would  ennoble  and  build  him  up  in  every 
grace  of  a  great  and  helpful  manhood.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  the  requiem  of  many  a 
parent's  life  is — "While  I  came  and  went, 
the  child  was  gone."  The  good  impres- 
sions that  might  have  been  written  in  wax, 
must  now  be  carved  on  marble. 

Every  boy  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  walking 
interrogation  point.  Like  the  immortal 
Toddie,  he  "wants  to  see  zhe  wheels  go 
wound!"  He  stands  at  creation's  tele- 
phone and  it  is  his  due  to  hear  a  cheery  re- 
sponse to  his  tireless  "  Halloo !" 

And  most  of  all,  he  wants  to  know  about 
his  own  immediate  and  wondrous  heritage 
of  power.  But  here  comes  in  the  most  in- 
exorable "  Don't"  of  all.  The  boy  is  sent 
to  school  to  learn  the  most  sacred  endow- 
ments of  his  being  from  some  low  lad  on  the 
playground,  or  some  leering  youth  in  the 
back  alley,  or  some  pedler  of  vile  literature 
who  waylays  him  on  his  way  home.  Knowl- 
edge abhors  a  vacuum,  and  if  the  boy's  head 
is  not  filied  with  pure  explanations  of  his 
own  nature  and  powers,  it  will  be  packed 
with  those  that  are  impure.  For  every 
school  has  in  it  its  three  classes  of  children 
— those  from  homes  celestial,  terrestrial,  and 
diabolical.     It  is  so  much  easier  to  sink 
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than  to  climb,  that  in  the  natural  effort  of 
all  to  find  an  equilibrium,  the  lowest  minds 
spread  their  own  contagion  widest,  and  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  time  to  the  slowest  step 
in  the  last  battalion  of  "the  little  soldiers 
newly  mustered  in.*'  Hence,  the  mother 
should  make  sure  that  purity  has  the  first 
word. 

The  boy's  questions  will  be  early  asked. 
Let  not  the  coarse  reply  get  in  its  work  be- 
fore the  chaste  one  comes.  Science  is  like 
lire:  it  burns  out  dross;  tell  him  what  science 
says.  God's  laws  are  all  equally  cfean  and 
holy  ;  tell  him  of  the  laws  of  God.  But  how 
shall  you  tell  him  ?  Always  according  to  the 
truth  of  things.  The  bird  in  its  nest,  the 
flower  on  its  stalk,  the  mineral  in  its  crys- 
tals, all  show  forth  one  creative  law.  Prob- 
ably the  best  result  of  women's  higher  edu- 
cation is  that  they  will  thus  be  better  fitted 
to  bring  up  their  boys.  The  scientific 
spirit  in  the  mother  will  better  understand 
the  conseant  questions  of  her  son.  The  di- 
vine curiosity  aroused  in  her  own  mind  will 
bind  their  lives  in  closer  sympathy.  There 
will  be  other  queries  of  the  alert  little  brain. 
'<  Mamma,  what  makes  that  man  walk 
crooked?"  the  boy  asks  as  the  awful  object- 
lesson  of  a  poisoned  brain  crosses  his  path. 
Then  let  her  teach  him  that  the  body  is 
God's  temple,  and  that  into  it  must  not  en- 
ter anything  that  defileth.  Shine  in  upon 
his  quick  intelligence  with  a  ''Thus  saith 
nature,  thus  saith  reason,  thus  saith  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  and  hygiene." 

Teach  him  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  but 
the  methods  of  God's  ever-present  action; 
that  He  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  but 
''  in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being." 

Defended  from  the  impure  habits  and  the 
alcoholic  and  nicotine  indulgences  that  so 
rapidly  deteriorate  the  body,  a  boy  has  the 
foundation  upon  which  solid  character  can 
be  builded — in  love  toward  God  and  love 
toward  man.  The  quadrilateral  of  a  suc- 
cessful manhood  may  be  thus  described: 
Sobriety,  integrity,  industry,  gentleness. 

Now,  as  to  minor  matters.  Give  your 
boy  simple  food — fish,  grains,  vegetables, 
fruit.  He  can  be  trained,  if  you  begin  from 
the  beginning,  to  like  these  better  than  pas- 
try, meat,  and  gravies.  Banish  pepper-sauce 
and  condiments  from  your  table  as  far  as 
possible;  also,  tea  and  coffee.  Tell  him 
that  athletes  use  none  of  these  things;  tell 
him  the  splendid  soldiers  of  Rome  carried  d 
bag  of  wheat  across  their  shoulders,  chewing 
as  they  marched.  Habituate  him  to  a  fond- 
ness for  the  daily  bath.     Take  particularly 


good  care  of  his  room,  and  if  you  have  a 
pretty  picture,  or  a  bunch  of  posies,  put  them 
there  to  prove  to  him  your  confidence  in  his 
appreciation  of  whatever  is  lovely  and 
pure.  Share  in  his  fun ;  have  a  good  romp 
with  him  when  he  comes  home  from  school; 
make  him  your  escort  to  pleasant  places 
where  you  will  meet  good  and  true  people. 
Guard  his  companionship  with  other  boys 
— not  so  much  by  warning  him  against  this 
one,  as  by  cultivating  the  presence  of  that 
other  better  one.  Let  his  toys  be  suited  to 
his  special  tastes  and  aptitudes.  In  these 
days  a  kit  of  miniature  carpenter's  tools  can 
be  had  cheaply,  and  many  a  boy  will  work 
happily  at  the  bench  who  but  for  this  re- 
source would  be  restless  and  irritable,  not 
from  ill-nature,  but  because  he  lacks  occu- 
pation that  is  congenial  to  him.  Some  boys 
like  gardening;  others  are  enraptured  with 
a  scroll  saw ;  others  still  prefer  a  heap  of 
clay  to  model  in,  and  almost  all  take  great 
pleasure  in  live  animals  to  pet  and  train. 
The  boy  who  would  by  nature  sit  all  day 
over  his  books  needs  to  be  ingeniously  in- 
duced, not  driven,  into  the  open  air.  Phy- 
sical culture  in  the  public  schools  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  and  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  (which  has  already  se- 
cured in  all  but  ten  of  the  forty-four  States, 
laws  requiring  that  boys  and  girls  be  taught 
the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system)  has  now  taken  up  the  work 
of  making  physical  culture  lessons  also  obli- 
gatory. The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  re- 
cently decreed  this  for  the  schools  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  interest  of  good  soldiership. 

Finally,  we  must  remember  that  just  as 
walking  is  defined  by  scientists  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  perpetually  interrupted  falls  for 
ward,  so  in  a  boy's  life  it  often  seems  as  if  that 
which  may  really  be  a  forward  movement  is 
danger  to  him ;  and  danger  it  might  prove 
had  he  not  learned  by  discipline  herein  sug- 
gested, just  when  to  bring  up  the  other  foot 
so  as  to  pace  off  evenly  on  the  highway  of 
success. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  as 
the  outcome  of  fifteen  years'  experience  in 
teaching,  by  one  to  whom  boys  have  always 
been  as  kind  as  younger  brothers,  and 
whose  life-long  ideal  of  noblest  manhood 
has  always  been  that  "only  brother, 
Oliver,"  who  on  a  prairie  farm  in  Wiscon- 
sin, shared  his  out-door  sports  with  his 
adventurous-minded  sister  "Frank,"  and 
never  once  said  to  her,  "  You  are  only  a 
girl." 

Let  me,  as  my  last  word,  offer  a  pledge 
that  I  have  written  out  for  my  young  broth- 
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ers,  the  boys,  with  a  spinster's  affectionate 
greeting— 

BoY*s  Pledge. 

I  pledge  my  brain  God's  thoughts  to  think, 

My  lips  no  fire  or  foam  to  drink 

From  alcoholic  cup,  nor  link 

With  my  pure  breath  tobacco's  taint; 

For  have  1  not  a  right  to  be 

As  wholesome  and  as  pure  as  she 

"Who,  through  the  years  so  glad  and  free 

Moves  gently  onward  to  meet  me? 

A  knight  of  the  New  Chivalry 

Of  Christ  and  Temperance  I  would  be 

In  Nineteen  Hundred — come  and  see ! 

Ladies'  Honie  Journal, 


FEELINGS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 


BY  THOMAS  M.  BALLIET. 


WE  make  the  mistake  in  our  dealings 
with  children  of  assuming  that  their 
emotional  nature  is  fully  developed,  that 
tbey  have  all  the  emotions  which  the  adult 
has.  When  we  ask  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten  to 
read  a  selection  expressing  a  mother's  grief 
at  the  death  of  her  child,  we  ask  what  at 
that  age  is  psychologically  impossible. 
When  we  ask  a  boy  of  twelve  to  declaim  a 
speech  of  Webster's,  we  demand  of  him  the 
expression  of  emotions  which  he  cannot 
have.  The  feelings  that  grow  directly  out 
of  the  instinct  of  self  preservation  develop 
early, — such  as  anger,  jealousy,  envy,  stub- 
bornness, the  desire  to  possess  what  i$  within 
reach;  the  unselfish  feelings — such  as  love, 
generosity,  kindness, — develop  late.  The 
emotions,  like  all  other  faculties,  develop 
by  exercise.  We  cannot  develop  a  feeling 
by  talking  to  the  child  about  it ;  we  must 
develop  it  by  calling  it  into  exercise.  In 
like.manner  a  wrong  feeling  is  weakened  by 
disuse.  Every  feeling  is  dependent  on  an 
idea  to  call  it  into  activity.  The  idea  of 
meanness  arouses  the  feeling  of  indignation; 
the  idea  of  suffering,  the  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy. Words  can  call  ideas  into  con- 
sciousness, but  not  the  feelings  which  they 
designate.  The  words,  house^  steamboat^ 
river ^  mountain^  call  into  consciousness  their 
corresponding  ideas,  but  the  word  sadness 
does  not  make  us  feel  sad ;  the  word  atifrer 
does  not  make  us  feel  angry ;  the  word/'ar 
does  not  inspire  us  with  fear.  A  feeling, 
therefore,  cannot  be  called  into  exercise  by 
naming  it  or  talking  about  it. 

Talking  to  a  child  about  his  emotions 
makes  him  think  of  them,  and  thinking  of 
them  is  one  way  of  crushing  them.  When 
a  man  says^  ''  I  am  angry/'  he  is  never  in 


danger  of  doing  anybody  harm.  He  is 
thinking  of  his  emotion,  and  thereby  mak- 
ing it  harmlessly  w<;ak.  In  like  manner^ 
when  a  man  boasts  of  his  generosity,  his 
generosity  will  never  make  hjm  poor.  He 
is  too  conscious  of  his  virtue  to  have  it  in 
large  measure. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  OF  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOL. 


BY  CO.  SUPT.  JOS.  S.  WALTON. 


A  FREE  people  still  fail  to  comprehend 
the  possibilities  wrapped  up  in  free 
schools.  The  rapid  growth  of  plutocratic 
ideas,  of  aristocratic  social  tendencies — 
even  snobbery — the  increase  of  illiteracy, 
and  the  remarkable  development  of  crime 
among  all  classes,  forcibly  suggests,  that  in 
this  land  of  freedom  Liberty  is  sick  and 
convalescence  has  not  yet  begun.  Whether 
our  free  institutions  are  extending  or  limit- 
ing our  privileges  will  be  a  matter  for  his- 
tory to  decide.  That  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  rapidly  accumulating  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  is  cold  fact.  Thus  aided, 
they  surround,  their  selfish  ungodliness  with 
a  pretorian  guard  of  editors,  ministers  and 
ward  politicians,  who  not  ouly  protect  their 
masters'  possessions  but  add  thereunto ;  not 
only  rob  the  masses  but  determine  what 
they  shall  think,  yes,  even  make  them  co- 
partners in  their  own  ruin. 

That  social  exclusiveness  and  caste  ten- 
dencies are  on  the  increase  no  thinking  man 
denies.  Yet  exclusiveness  and  caste  are 
rank  poison  to  the  healthy  use  of  a  universal 
franchise.  Snobbery  and  the  aping  of 
foreign  manners  are  the  barren  blossoms  of 
the  second  generation  of  wealth  and  are  un- 
republican  in  their  influence.  Great  ex- 
tremes of  poverty  and  wealth  always  breed 
crime  and  pave  the  way  for  illiteracy.  Not 
only  alarmists  but  conservative  thinkers 
have  noticed  these  tendencies  and  sounded 
the  alarm.  Some  declare  that  nationalization 
will  avert  all  such  tendencies.  Others  see 
in  a  single  tax  on  land  a  panacea  for  evils 
real  and  imaginary.  Others  again  pin 
their  faith  to  various  restrictive  and  prohibi- 
tory measures;  but  many,  I  fear,  have  for- 
gotten the  declaration  made  by  William 
Penn :  "  There  must  be  a  people  before  a 
government." 

To-day  the  school  is  probably  the  most 
potent  factor  moulding  and  forming  the 
people.  If  it  is  deficient,  neglected,  un- 
healthy ;  if,  as  in  the  schools  of  antiquity. 
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the  individuality  of  childhood  is  destroyed, 
and  the  classes  like  the  military  are  blocked 
and  averaged,  how  easy  for  a  subsidized 
press,  a  perverted  ministry  and  a  corrupt 
•demagoguism  to  impose  their  unwholesome 
and  unrepublican  machinations  upon  the 
unthinking  mass.  And  how  hard  for  the 
tongue  and  pen  of  true  liberty  and  morality, 
no  matter  how  inspired,  to  find  a  hearing  ! 

The  schools  of  the  Orient  taught  caste. 
The  schools  of  China  and  Japan  destroyed 
individuality.  The  schools  of  ancient  and 
medieval  Europe  did  but  little  better  for  the 
multitude.  The  schools  of  a  republic  should 
train  up  a  healthy,  self-reliant  individuality. 
We  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  free 
schools.  They  have  done  a  great  work 
during  the  past  century.  We  are  com- 
posed of  all  nationalities — the  schools  have 
preserved  one  tongue.  We  have  inherited 
the  habits  of  Europe — but  the  schools  are 
Americanizing  them.  It  is  only  by  the  en- 
forced patronage  of  sectarian  and  select 
schools  that  any  particular  language  and 
custom  can,  even  for  a  time,  be  preserved. 
The  common  district  school  is  the  cradle  of 
liberty.  We  may  legislate,  we  may  nation- 
alize, we  may  preach,  we  may  write,  but  we 
will  never  make  the  nation  much  better 
than  we  have  made  her  free  schools. 

There  are  too  many  problems  pressing, 
for  the  teacher  to  pause  and  preen  the  plu- 
mage of  the  past.  We  are  forming  our  na- 
tional character  too  rapidly  for  a  self-com- 
placent pedagogy.  The  school  of  to  day 
anticipates  the  nation  of  to-morrow.  The 
best  equipment  and  the  best  paid  teachers 
are  in  the  municipalities  of  the  Republic, 
but  not  the  best  results.  Fifty  to  a  hundred 
pupils  of  even  grade  meet  one  teacher  this 
year,  another  next — or,  worse  yet  for  child- 
hood, a  specialist  in  each  branch.  There 
is  neither  time,  opportunity  nor  inclination 
for  that  intimate  acquaintance  between 
pupil  and  teacher  which  is  the  key-note  of 
all  character-building.  Averages,  examina- 
tions, hurry  and  promotion,  fill  the  curricu- 
lum until  the  city  child  has  little  time  to 
ponder.  He  becomes  quick,  flippant, 
ready,  a  good  memorizer,  a  good  imitator. 
As  a  result,  on  an  average,  he  fills  the  sala- 
ried positions,  a  follower  of  others,  wailing 
for  the  sinecures  of  life— as  easily  handled 
by  the  shrewd  politician  as  the  unintelligent 
immigrant,  and  often  more  desirable,  be- 
cause he  adds  respectability  to  unworthy 
partisanship.  Mostly  careful — seldom  differ- 
ing— he  dodges  life's  issues  both  public  and 
private — an  unworthy  heir  of  inherited 
liberties. 


Surely  the  common  schools  of  our  muni- 
cipalities, though  they  receive  the  major 
part  of  free  school  tax.  are  un- Americao  and 
unrepublican  in  their  tendencies.  Were 
their  product  not  discounted  by  a  renaark- 
able  death-rate  and  offset  by  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  the  country  schools,  results 
might  be  even  worse. 

The  village  and  rural  schools,  in  spite  of 
neglect  and  incompetency,  have  already 
done  as  much  for  America,  her  liberties  and 
institutions,  as  any  other  agency,  white  the 
possibilities  that  lie  wrapped  in  the  district 
school  have  scarcely  blossomed.  There  all 
grades  and  ages  meet.  Fifteen  to  fifty 
pupils  often  have  the  same  instructor  five  or 
more  years.  With  a  good  teacher  an  inti- 
macy springs  up  that  moulds  character.  The 
walks  to  and  from  school  or  along  the 
woodland  path  furnish  golden  moments. 
Nature's  museum  is  never  exhausted,  and 
constantly  invites  examination.  The 
little  children,  even  when  idle,  listen  to  the 
older  pupils  recite,  and  wish  that  they  too 
some  day  might  do  as  well.  A  child's 
best  teacher  is  often  the  successful  work  of 
the  older  grades.  The  one  room  is  a 
democracy  within  itself.  There  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  others  must  be  respected. 
The  rich  often  find  themselves  no  brighter 
than  the  poor.  Without  a  text-book  on 
economics  the  foundations  of  a  democratic 
spirit  can  be  laid.  The  germs  of  true  char- 
ity and  respect  for  that  universal  brother- 
hood of  man  find  fertile  soil  in  such  schools. 
The  older  pupils  learn  to  care  for  and  help 
the  younger.  The  family  life  of  the  com- 
munity is  averaged  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coming  generation.  Nothing  original  on 
the  teacher's  part  escapes  the  attention  of 
any  grade.  The  evils  of  an  iron -clad  sys- 
tem of  grades  are  not  experienced.  The 
child  has  time  to  think,  indeed  must  think, 
in  order  to  help  himself.  His  advancement 
may  often  be  slow,  his  promptness  and  ac- 
curacy sometimes  at  fault,  but  with  fair 
teaching  he  slands  on  his  own  feet.  A 
sturdy  independence  marks  his  after  life. 
He  is  hard  to  handle  politicaHy.  He  con- 
stitutes that  substratum  of  society  that  rises 
up  in  emergencies  to  overthrow  wrong  and 
oppression.  He  becomes  the  tax-payer  of 
the  nation — the  constructive  element  in  so- 
ciety. He  furnishes  the  bulk  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  leaders  in  trade  and  manufac- 
ture— in  church  and  school,  in  state  and 
nation. 

Lincoln  and  Webster,  Whittier  and  Miss 
Willard,  started  in  the  district  school.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  misfortune  not  to  receive  the 
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beginning  of  one's  education  in  the  free 
schools.  I'he  entire  after-life  is  otherwise 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  humanity 
and  its  struggle. 

If  then  the  rural  school  has,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, done  so  much,  what  might  they  not 
all  do  if  properly  supported  ?  The  material 
and  environment  are  of  the  best.  The 
boys  that  educate  well  are  the  boys  that 
have  worked  by  the  side  of  their  fathers. 
The  Christian  home  in  the  country  is  a 
grand  civilizer.  The  community  is  robbed 
when  these  children  are  not  sent  to  the 
public  school. 

The  moral  status  of  the  school  is  not  con- 
sidered good  enough;  so  much  the  more 
necessity  for  those  concerned  in  making  it 
better.  Earnest  fathers  and  mothers  should 
see  to  it,  that  the  school  room  is  more  com- 
fortable than  the  average  home,  that  the 
grounds  are  well  kept,  neat  and  attractive 
— a  place  of  beauty ;  that  books  and  period- 
icals, interesting  and  helpful  to  children, 
are  constantly  on  the  reading  table ;  that  the 
teacher  is  the  best  that  money  can  procure ; 
and  that  the  entire  socal  influence  of  the 
neighborhood  supports  the  school.  These 
things  being  done,  it  will  soon  become  the 
best  place  for  the  early  education  of  their 
children. 

More  than  that,  in  protecting  their  own 
they  will  have  improved  the  homes  and 
morals  of  the  lowest  in  the  community,  and 
have  taught  their  own  children  a  lesson  in 
pure  democracy,  in  man's  universal  brother- 
hood, and  in  practical  Christianity,  that 
would  have  been  impossible  had  they  never 
patronized  the  free  schools. 

This  is  no  Utopian  dream.  In  states  like 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  system  is  based  on 
a  "  minimum  of  centralization,  and  a  max- 
imum of  localization,"  it  has  in  a  measure 
occasionally  .been  done.  The  responsi- 
bility for  the  school  should  lie  as  near  the 
home  as  possible.  The  state  may  assist,  but 
not  direct.  When  the'  state  assumes  this  re- 
sponsibility she  eliminates  from  the  future 
one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  of  republican- 
ism. The  future  of  the  rural  school  wisely 
directed  and  supported  promises  a  whole- 
some antidote  for  a  growing  unrepublican 
aristocracy,  for  those  un-American  evils 
known  and  feared.  Every  true  American 
and  lover  of  freedom  should  show  himself 
equal  to  the  emergency. 

A  portion  of  the  bequeathed  wealth  of 
the  land,  seeking  philanthropic  channels 
and  shedding  glory  upon  the  memory  of  the 
departed,  endows  colleges  and  seminaries, 
homes  for  the  feeble-minded,  etc.,  all  of 


which  is  good,  very  good.  But  what  man 
thinks  of  making  a  permanent  endowment 
to  swell  the  income  of  the  common  school 
in  his  district,  where  it  will  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  all — not  a  special  or  favored  few, 
but  all — and  at  the  most  important  and  vital 
time  in  life? 

It  is  a  waste  of  money  and  energy  to 
educate  the  few  and  neglect  the  many. 
Greece,  Rome,  and  other  nations  of  old 
tried  it,  and  in  each  case  the  ignorance  of 
the  multitude  finally  prevailed.  The 
Gracchi  plead  for  reform  before  an  un- 
thinking populace.  Thus  it  has  ever  been. 
And  if  America  with  her  new  government 
would  profit  by  their  example,  she  must  do 
more  than  vote  appropriations  for  her 
schools.  Her  people  must  abandon  the  idea 
that  the  teacher  and  the  Board  of  Control 
can  accomplish  everything. 

They  must  rally  around  the  common 
school,  especially  the  rural  school,  and 
make  it  the  most  cherished  spot  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  patriotism  can  find 
a  practical  field  for  work,  one  that  will 
yield  a  valuable  harvest.  There  philanthropy 
can  accomplish  more  than  by  organizing 
public  schemes  that  tend  to  perpetuate 
poverty.  There  the  labor  reformer  can  ex- 
pend, with  profit,  the  means  now  squan- 
dered in  supporting  strikes,  and  making 
incompetency  dissatisfied.  There  the  Tem- 
perance advocate  will  find  new  tools  with 
which  to  work,  and  his  money  will  yield  a 
better  usury  than  in  many  of  the  ways  now 
employed.  There  the  true  Christian  can 
prepare  rich  garden  tracts  for  the  reception 
of  the  truth  and  the  coming  Church. 


TO  TEACH. 


THERE  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  in  this  country  who  engage  in 
the  work  of  teaching.  As  men  rise  in  civili- 
ization  they  set  apart  more  and  more  persons 
to  perform  a  kind  of  work  that  is  not  only 
seen  to  be  a  factor  in  that  civilization,  but 
isacontributing  means  to  happiness,morality 
and  prosperity.  What  is  teaching?  What 
is  the  work  that  teachers  perform  ? 

Let  us  observe  one  who  occupies  the  place 
of  power  in  the  school  room.  He  calls  a  num- 
ber of  children  to  come  before  him ;  they 
stand  in  a  row;  they  hold  printed  books  in 
their  hands ;  they  utter  the  words  in  the 
books,  for  example;  they  write  numbers  on 
their  slates;  they  add,  subtract,  or  divide 
these  numbers;  they  take  their  seats  and 
others  succeed  them,  and  similar  acts  are 
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observed  in  other  classes.  Then  we  note  at 
another  time  that  there  is  a  repetition  of 
facts  learned  regarding  the  people  and  the 
productions  of  some  part  of  the  earth,  or 
something  concerning  matters  pertaining  to 
health,  or  to  inventions,  or  to  daily  work. 

Along  with  this  employment  of  the  mind, 
directed  by  the  one  in  power,  we  shall 
notice  more  or  less  done  to  influence  the 
modes  of  thought  and  the  moral  character  of 
the  children.  In  some  schools  it  is  apparent 
that  the  heavy  burden  laid  on  the  teacher  is 
listening  to  repetitions ;  in  others  there  seems 
a  direct  effort  to  cau9e  the  pupil  to  come  to 
warrantable  conclusions  about  himself  and 
others.  Is  all  of  this  labor  by  the  one  in 
power  to  be  called  teaching? 

All  who  discuss  school- room  methods  and 
results  agree  on  one  thing,  that  a  child  should 
be  taught  to  employ  his  judgment.  The 
kingly  power  in  man  is  his  power  of  judging; 
by  this  he  puts  the  roof  over  his  head  and  by 
this  builds  cathedrals.  Knowledge  is  neces- 
sary, for  on  it  the  judgment  is  exercised; 
language,  numbers,  and  constructions  are 
needed  to  enable  one  to  obtain  and  retain 
knowledge.  Teaching,  then,  will  be  rated 
high  or  low  according  to  its  efTcsct  on  the 
judgment. 

A  child  reads,  "  The  bee  gathers  honey 
and  stores  it  in  the  hive,"  and  we  watch  him 
to  see  if  he  exercises  his  judgment  on  this 
statement.  It  is  said  to  us  that,  "  He  may 
not  do  so  to-day,  but  it  is  well  to  lay  up  the 
facts  for  future  use."  While  this  reply  may 
cover  a  small  range  of  facts,  as  that  a  certain 
dog  will  bite,  or  that  the  liquid  in  a  certain 
cup  is  poisonous,  it  cannot  be  held  any  longer 
to  be  an  educational  maxim  ;  the  time  for 
that  is  past. 

Again  we  listen  ;  a  child  tells  what  it  has 
read  about  Egypt — ''  It  is  on  both  sides  of 
the  Nile — crocodiles  abound  in  the  waters  of 
the  river."  We  note  the  satisfaction  of  the 
teacher,  because  this  is  the  statement  in 
the  book.  Some  knowledge  has  been  lodged 
in  the  memory  ;  and  intellectual  acqui- 
sition is  important.  But  is  this  statement 
about  Egypt  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  the 
judgment  of  the  child  can  operate  on  ? 
Does  it  enter  into  his  thought  ? 

But  we  noted  there  were  evident  efforts 
for  government.  To  govern,  there  must  be 
employment  of  both  authority  and  love.* 
The  pupil  is  influenced  at  first  by  the  author- 
ity that  is  possessed  by  the  teacher,  but  that 
must  soon  be  replaced  by  affection.  We 
noted  that  there  is  a  training  of  the  child 
by  which  he  is  induced  to  choose  and  to  do 
the  right ;  and  to  prefer  to  act  in  accordance 


with  certain  fixed  principles,  day  by  day,, 
from  choice,  clearly  understanding  these 
principles.  It  is  not  difficult  to  put  such  a 
pressure  on  elastic  steam  that  it  becomes 
seemingly  obedient.  The  children  in  a 
school-room  march  in  and  out  in  such  ex- 
cellent order  that  the  teacher  too  often 
flatters  himself  that  his  discipline  has  given 
them  character.  But  morality  without 
freedom  of  choice  has  no  permanent  value. 
The  pupil  must  contemplate  moral  facts,  and 
bring  them  under  his  judgment ;  and  dis- 
tinguish between  good  and  evil,  and  freely 
choose  the  good. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
teaching  demands  the  constant  meditatioQ 
upon  certain  key-words  that  may  by  each 
one  be  formed  into  maxims — ^judgment,  self- 
government,  freedom,  and  character. — TJu 
School  Journal, 


HOW  ELECTRICITY  MOVES  THE 
STREET  CARS. 


ALTHOUGH  electric  street  cars  have 
now  almost  got  to  be  common  in  nearly 
all  of  our  cities,  notwithstanding  their  com- 
paratively recent  introduction,  there  is 
hardly  an  application  of  the  electric  force 
that  arouses  more  of  a  lively  curiosity  and 
wonder  in  most  intelligent  minds,  than  the 
conversion  of  the  electric  current  into  that 
invisible  force  that  drives  the  electric  cars. 

From  the  bare  copper  wire  lines  over- 
head, which  are  in  connection  with  the 
heavier  and  insulated  feed- wire  lines,  strung 
from  pole  to  pole  along  the  road,  the  elec- 
tric current  comes  down  into  the  propelling 
gear  or  motor,  which  is  located  under  the 
motor  car,  by  way  of  that  wheel-tipped  rod 
above.  An  insulated  rod  that  runs  down 
through  one  side  of  the  car,  connects  that 
rod,  at  its  universal  joint  end,  which  is 
mounted  on  the  car's  top,  with  a  switch 
which  can  be  worked  from  either  platform, 
in  order  to  close  or  to  open  the  circuit,  for 
allowing  the  electric  current  to  reach  the 
motor  when  starting,  or  shutting  off  the  cur- 
rent  when  the  car  is  to  be  stopped.  The 
instant  the  current  enters  the  motor  at  the 
particular  part,  one  of  the  two  brushes  that 
bear  on  the  communicator,  the  electricity 
runs  through  the  several  hundred  yards  of 
wire,  which  is  wound  araund  the  Reld  mag- 
nets and  the  armature  of  which  every  motor 
consists,  and  make  these  parts  correspond- 
ingly magnetic.  This  magnetization  it  is 
which  pulls  .the  revolving  armature  contin* 
uously  around  to  meet  the  field   magnet 
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poles,  which  in  turn  exerts  its  traction  force 
through  the  appropriate  driving  gear  upon 
the  wheel  axles  of  the  car.  The  electric 
current  takes  its  passage  through  the  car 
wheels  and  the  rails,  back  again  into  the 
electric  generators  at  the  power  station,  thus 
completing  the  circuit  through  them. — Ji, 
Hasse^  M,  Z>.,  in  Indiana  Farmer, 


PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROF.  WILLIAM  NOETLING. 

IN  the  November  (1891)  number  of  The 
Educational  Reinew^  Prof.  Wm.  Payne 
expresses  his  opinion  concerning  the  value  of 
practice- teaching  in  Normal  Schools,  tak- 
ing his  text,  as  he  tells  us,  from  what  he  has 
witnessed  in  what  he  calls  representative 
schools.  *'  The  general  allegation,''  he 
says,  "  that  may  be  brought  against  this 
practice-teaching  is  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  takes  place  are  so  artificial 
and  unnatural  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
harmful  than  helpful  to  tho^  who  take  part 
in  it.  The  student  teacher  knows  that  the 
pupils  whom  he  is  attempting  to  instruct  are 
not  his  own  and  that  he  is  only  remotely  re- 
sponsible for  results,  seeing  that  they  de- 
pend on  so  many  others  besides  himself. 
His  pupils  are  conscious  of  the  same  fact, 
and  owe  no  special  allegiance  to  their  tem- 
porary teacher." 

The  reply  that  may  be  made  to  this  allega- 
tion is,  that  the  conditions  under  which  this 
teaching  takes  place  are  neither  so  "  artifi- 
cial "  nor  so  **  unnatural  "  as  they  may 
seem  to  persons  who  have  had  no  experience 
in  the  training  of  teachers  in  a  practice 
school ;  nor  is  the  effect  of  the  practice  upon 
those  who  take  part  in  it  harmful,  but  de- 
cidedly the  contrary.  The  student  teacher 
does  not  know  "  that  he  is  only  remotely  re- 
sponsible for  results,  seeing  that  they  depend 
on  so  many  others  besides  himself."  The 
student  teaches  the  same  subject  one  period 
a  day  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  therefore 
does  know  that  he  is  responsible  for  results, 
,  for  they  depend  on  no  one  but  himself  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  has  charge  of  the  class. 
The  **  temporary  teacher  "  who  interests  his 
pupils — a  thing  all  must  learn  to  do — gen- 
erally meets  with  comparatively  little  trouble 
in  making  his  work  a  success. 

The  professor  next  says,  "And  what 
stuff  must  a  youth  be  made  of,  who  can 
teach  in  the  presence  of  five  or  six  ofiicial 
critics,  who  with  pencil  and  note-book  in 
iiand,  are  prying  out  the  slightest  departure 


from  the  established  code  of  methods? 
Each  question,  each  response,  even  each  in- 
flection and  gesture  must  square  with  the 
code,  or  the  penalty  will  be  paid  when  the 
hour  of  inquest  comes. ' ' 

This  criticism  applies  in  scarcely  one 
particular  to  the  facts  as  found  at  the  school 
with  which  I  am  conrected.  It  is  true  that 
the  beginner  in  teaching  enters  upon  his 
work  with  some  timidity ;  it  is  no  more  than 
natural  that  he  should  ;  but  when  he  finds 
that  the  critic- teacher  does  not  enter  his 
room  every  day,  that  his  regular  observers 
— at  most  only  two — are  of  his  own  class- 
mates, and  that  there  is  no  established  code 
of  methods  but  that  of  broad  underlying 
principles,  his  embarrassment  ceases,  and 
he  feels  himself  tree  to  exercise  his  best 
judgment  at  every  step  in  his  work.  By 
this  process  ''the  -spontaneous  and  the 
natural  "  are  at  a  premium  and  ''  the  artifi- 
cial routine  and  mechanism  "  at  a  discount. 

The  third  charge  which  our  critic  makes, 
relates  to  what  he  chooses  to  style  '*  the  in- 
quest." Of  this  he  says,  '<  And  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  formal  inquest,  when  in  the 
presence  of  the  principal,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, teachers  of  methods,  critic  teacher 
and  pupil  critics,  the  student  teachers  are 
called  up  for  trial?  These  official  critics 
must  criticise,  for  this  is  their  function. 
Not  to  note  a  fault  or  find  one  would  be  ne- 
glect of  duty  ;  and  the  proof  of  critical 
penetration  is  to  discover  latent  faults  that 
lie  too  deep  for  common  observation.  And 
so  the  stock  criticism  is  hypercritical.  *  * 
I  have  witnessed  more  than  one  of  these 
sad  spectacles,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
having  heard  a  word  of  approval  for  any- 
thing done  by  one  of  these  unfortunate 
students  during  his  trial  lesson." 

Not  one  of  these  counts  can  be  charged 
to  the  school  at  Bloomsburg.  The  number 
of  teachers  present  at  our  criticism  meetings 
is  never  more  than  three;  sometimes  only 
one.  All  the  members  of  the  senior  class 
observe  the  practice- teaching  and  are  there- 
fore also  critics — apprentice  critics — and  ex- 
pected to  criticise,  but  neither  expected  nor 
permitted  to  find  fault.  Their  duty  is  to 
give  an  honest  opinion  of  what  they  have 
observed,  commending  whatever  in  their 
estimation  is  meritorious,  and  kindly  sug- 
gesting remedies  for  any  defects  that  may 
have  come  under  their  notice — in  every  in- 
stance assigning  a  reason  for  their  opinions. 
There  is  no  searching  for  deeply  concealed 
or  latent  faults,  no  hypercriticism,  nor  with- 
holding of  approval  whenever  and  wherever 
deserved. 
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However,  to  deny  that  Prof.  Payne  has 
found  such  practice-work  as  he  describes, 
would  imply  a  narrow  acquaintance  with  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  Normal  work  entertained 
by  many  of  those  who  undertake  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  schools  at  which  real  training 
seems  to  be  so  little  understood,  can  be  con- 
sidered fair  representatives  of  the  generality 
of  the  Normal  work  of  the  different  States 
of  our  country. 


HOW  I  WAS  TAUGHT  BY  MY  FIRST 
SCHOOL. 


BY  WILLIAM   RIDDLE. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a 
leading  educational  journal,  an  article 
entitled :  "  How  I  Taught  my  First  School." 
Although  communications  of  this  kind  have 
frequently  appeared  in  print,  I  read  the  one 
in  question  with  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est, inasmuch  as  it  suggested  to  me  the  ex- 
perience through  which  I  passed  during  my 
first  year's  teaching  in  a  rural  school.  My 
own  experience,  however,  seemed  to  consist, 
not  so  much  in  how  I  taught  my  first  school 
as  in  "  How  I  was  Taught  by  my  First  Dis- 
trict School."  And  with  a  view  of  giving 
the  reader  a  glimpse  of  myself  and  school  at 
that  period,  I  propose  to  relate  how  I  man- 
aged at  the  same  time  to  fill  the  double 
capacity  of  teacher  as  well  as  pupil.  When 
a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher  enters 
a  school  for  the  first  time  and  proves  a 
failure,  it  can  generally  be  attributed  to  one 
of  the  following  three  important  essentials: 
first,  that  he  is  lacking  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  to  be  taught ;  second, 
that,  possessing  this  knowledge,  he  has 
neither  the  tact,  the  energy  nor  the  ability 
to  impart  it ;  and  third,  that  having  both 
the  above-named  requirements,  he  is  inca- 
pable of  properly  controlling  his  school. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
upon  which  all  successful  teaching  must  rest, 
was,  I  am  at  this  late  day  free  to  confess, 
my  most  important  stock  in  trade,  for  with- 
out it  I  should  have  been  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure from  the  very  start. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  the  County 
Superintendency — away  back  in  the  fifties 
— at  that  most  critical  period,  when  the 
whole  system  of  teaching  in  vogue  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  was  in  a  state  of 
transition  ;  when  the  old-time  schoolmaster 
and  his  antiquated  methods  were  destined 
within  a  brief  time  to  yield  to  the  demands 


of  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem \  and  when  any  young  man  of  fairly 
good  social  standing,  in  possession  of  some 
text-book  knowledge  and  fair  executive 
abilities,  could  feel  reasonably  certain  of 
receiving  a  certificate,  that  I,  with  a  dozen 
others,  equally  anxious  to  serve  the  school 
interests  of  the  district,  presented  myself  for 
examination.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal,  one 
to  which  with  fear  and  trembling  I  had  for 
weeks  anxiously  looked  forward.  In  those 
days,  when  the  examination  was  more  of  an 
exhibition  than  a  real  test  of  merit,  and 
when  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  the 
whole  class  on  the  blackboard,  it  was  possi- 
ble for  the  <'  weaker  vessels,"  by  casting  an 
occasional  glance  over  the  work  of  the  more 
experienced  members  of  the  class,  to  succeed 
in  pulling  through — to  the  extent,  at  least, 
of  securing  a  fourth-grade  certificate.  The 
examination  over,  to  my  joy  and  surprise,  I 
was  the  happy  possessor  of  just  such  a  cer- 
tificate, and  before  the  day  was  ended  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  absolute  posses- 
sion of  a  district  school. 

Being  at  that  early  day  entirely  self-de- 
pendent, I  naturally  looked  upon  this  ap- 
pointment as  the  most  important  event  of 
my  life  ;  for  it  opened  up  to  my  then  young 
mind  an  entirely  new  fidd  of  future  possi- 
bilities, with  seven  months  steady  employ- 
ment, and  a  guaranteed  salary  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  which,  however  low,  was  in 
those  days  a  consideration  not  to  be  de- 
spised. Little  did  I  imagine,  however,  the 
trials  and  difficulties  which  awaited  me  in 
my  "  new  departure,"  in  teaching  "  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot." 

It  so  happened  that  the  school  to  which  I 
had  been  assigned,  although  located  in  the 
backwoods  among  the  hills,  had  for  several 
years  been  under  the  charge  of  an  educated 
and  experienced  teacher,  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  all  the  latest  improved  methods 
of  teaching;  and  so  proficient  had  the 
school  become,  under  his  charge,  that  there 
were  fully  a  dozen  boys  and  girls  who 
could  intelligently  solve  all  the  problems  in 
Stoddard's  Intellectual  and  Written  Arith- 
metic, and  were  equally  well  up  in  all  the 
other  branches  required  to  be  taught.  To 
the  young  teachers  of  the  present  day,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  Normal  training,  there 
may  be  nothing  very  suggestive  in  the  above 
statement;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  teacher  of  thirty-five  years  ago  who 
could  intelligently  solve  all  the  problems  in 
Stoddard's  Analytical  Arithmetic — a  work 
that  had  just  made  its  appearance,  and 
which  may  be  considered  the  pioneer  of  our 
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present  improved  text- books  in  this  branch 
of  study — was  looked  upon  as  a  shining  ex- 
ample in  educational  circles. 

Although  I  had  received  some  slight  inti- 
mation of  what  I  was  to  expect  before  I  was 
called  upon  to  take  charge  of  my  school,  I 
had  not  the  remotest  conception  of  the 
true  situation,  otherwise  I  should,  in  all 
probability,  have  tendered  my  resignation 
before  the  school  term  began.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  larger  and  more  advanced 
pupils  in  a  strictly  farming  region  do  not  at- 
tend school  until  well  on  toward  the  Christ- ' 
mas  holidays ;  but  this  exceptional  school, 
located  in  a  mining  district  in  which  there 
happened  to  be  a  suspension  of  the  mining 
interest,  was  as  well  attended  on  the  day  of 
opening  as  at  any  time  during  the  term. 
This  additional  fact,  however,  I  did  not 
learn  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
I  took  charge  of  the  school.  It  was  not 
only  a  surprise  but  a  great  disappointment 
to  my  last  hope,  for  I  had  natuially  sup- 
posed that  long  before  any  of  the  advanced 
pupils  should  put  in  their  appearance,  I 
should  have  my  school  well  in  hand,  with 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  for  any  emergency 
that  might  from  time  to  time  arise.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  my  first  day  was  devoted 
to  making  out  the  roll,  classification,  and 
an  attempt  at  gradation. 

A  glimpse  at  the  register  was  enough  to 
show  that  the  respective  ages  of  at  least  a 
dozen  boys  and  girls,  if  I  may  so  designate 
them,  exceeded  my  own;  for  were  they 
not  before  me,  living  specimens  of  young 
America,  any  one  of  whom  was  possibly  my 
equal  intellectually  as  well  as  physically? 
The  only  consolation  I  can  recall  as  I  stood 
alone  in  the  gloom  of  despair,  was  in  the 
consciousness  that  I  held  the  parchment 
which  entitled  me  to  *'hold  the  fort,"  and 
that  I  firmly  resolved  to  do  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  While  I  had  cause  for  con- 
gratulation at  the  close  of  the  first  week  in 
feeling  that  I  was  still  monarch  of  all  I 
surveyed,  having  ejected  from  the  school- 
room a  young  stalwart,  who,  as  a  parting 
salute,  threw  a  pitcher  which  landed  against 
the  blackboard ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  began 
most  painfully  to  realize  my  utter  incom- 
petency as  an  instructor,  and  then  and  there 
firmly  resolved  either  to  abandon  the  school 
forthwith,  or  to  place  myself  under  its  in- 
struction for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

How  to  fill  this  double  capacity  of  teacher 
as  well  as  pupil  and  still  maintain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  school,  was  a  problem  not  so 
easily  solved.  Having  carefully  considered 
both  sides  of  the  question,   and   realizing 


that  my  finances  were  on  a  par  with  my  lit- 
erary qualifications,  and  that  there  was  an 
opportunity  to  replenish  my  purse  as  well 
as  to  improve  my  mind,  I  resolved  to  rely 
on  my  tact  and  energy  to  carry  me  safely 
through  to  the  end  of  the  term.  Of  the 
eight  branches  named  in  my  certificate — 
which  by  the  way  I  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  handsomely  framed  and  hung  ia 
a  conspicuous  place,  not  unlike  the  young 
and  inexperienced  physician,  and  to  inspire 
in  others  the  confidence  which  I  lacked  in 
myself — I  felt  reasonably  sure  of  ai  least 
four,  Spelling,  Reading,  Geography  and 
Penmanship.  So  back  of  these  I  concluded 
to  fortify  myself,  and  take  my  chances 
in  Intellectual  and  Written  Arithmetic, 
Grammar  and  United  States  History.  In 
other  words,  in  the  last  named  four  I  pro- 
posed to  take  daily  lessons  from  the  school. 

Of  the  Analysis,  as  contained  in  Greene's 
Elements  of  Grammar,  the  new  and  author- 
ized text-book  which  had  so  recently  taken 
the  place  of  Smith's — the  recognized  au- 
thority at  that  day  in  technical  grammar, 
and  within  whose  covers  the  advocates  of 
any  disputed  point,  pro  or  con,  were  sure  to 
find  what  was  wanted — I  had  but  the  slight- 
est acquaintance,  and  was  equally  deficient 
in  Analytical  Arithmetic  and  United  States 
History,  a  branch  that  had  but  recently 
been  added  to  the  certificate.  But  as  no- 
special  training  was  necessary  to  stand  be- 
hind the  covers  of  a  spelling  book  and,  in  a 
commanding  voice,  give  out  words  with, 
whose  pronunciation  I  happened  to  be  fa- 
miliar, I  felt  that  in  this  branch  at  leas:  I 
could  more  than  hold  my  own.  I  could 
also  in  the  same  manner  hold  a  read- 
ing book  and  require  the  various  lessons  to 
be  read  and  re-read  to  my  own  satiufaction. 
As  to  Geography,  was  it  not  the  easiest 
thing  in  'the  world  to  ask  the  sterotyped 
questions,  with  the  answers  appended ;  or  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  aisle,  with  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  directing  each 
pupil  to  hold  his  pen  at  the  proper  angle  with 
his  desk  and  to  follow  the  head  lines  of  his 
copy-book  ? 

To  enforce  perfect  discipline  so  as  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  one  in  whom  that  very 
essential  quality  was  wanting,  was  my  con- 
stant aim  and  purpose;  for,  while  I  apprecia- 
ted my  inability  as  an  instructor,  I  had  per- 
fect faith  in  my  ability  to  enforce  discipline, 
although  it  may  not  at  all  times  have  been 
on  the  principle  of  moral  suasion.  I  knew 
my  strength  to  be  in  this  direction,  and 
believed  that,  by  judicious  observation  and 
study,  and  proper  support  on  the  part  of  the 
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School  Board,  I  could  in  time  make  good 
my  shortcomings  in  other  directions.  In 
-Grammar  I  required  sentence  after  sentence 
to  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  and  as  each 
pupil  proceeded  to  analyze  the  same  I  was 
the  most  attentive  listener,  wanting  to  know 
the  whys  and  wherefores  for  each  step  taken. 
In  Arithmetic  I  required  all  problems,  the 
analysis  of  which  I  did  not  understand,  to 
be  written  out  at  home,  on  paper,  and 
handed  in  on  the  morning  followicg. 
These  solutions  I  studied  until  I  understood 
them  most  thoroughly.  I  also  made  it  a 
rule  to  visit  regularly  the  larger  pupils  at 
their  homes,  and  assist,  or  rather  have  them 
unconsciously  assist  me,  in  the  preparation 
of  our  daily  task.  This  move  in  itself  had 
a  most  salutary  effect,  as  it  at  once  estab- 
lished a  feeling  of  good  natured  confidence 
between  teacher,  pupil,  and  parents.  On 
the  play-ground  I  took  part  in  all  sports  and 
games,  placing  myself  on  an  equality  with 
the  pupils,  but  demanding  the  utmost  re- 
spect and  obedience  within  the  school  room 
proper.  The  result  was  that  before  the 
term  was  half  ended  I  could  not  only  solve 
all  the  problems  in  Stoddard's  Arithmetic, 
and  understood  thoroughly  the  formulas  in 
<^rammar,  but  had  at  the  same  time  kept  my 
advanced  class  well  supplied  with  a  variety 
of  the  more  difficult  problems  and  historical 
-questions,  collected  from  various  sources. 

At  no  time  did  I  lose  sight  of  the  all-im- 
portant fact  that  while  the  more  advanced 
pupils  needed  special  preparation,  my  ulti- 
mate success  lay  in  my  ability  to  meet  the 
daily  wants  of  the  average  pupil.  To  hear 
a  recitation  in  advanced  arithmetic  was  one 
thing,  but  to  properly  teach  the  rudiments 
of  reading  and  primary  arithmetic  was  some- 
thing entirely  different.  Payne's  Theory 
of  Teaching,  a  new  and  valuable  work  at 
that  day,  came  to  my  rescue  and'  aided  me 
very  materially  at  this  most  critical  period. 

Laler  on,  however,  toward  the  end  of  the 
term,  some  one  brought  the  stirring  news 
that  the  County  Superintendent,  for  whom 
the  teachers  of  that  day  had  the  most  pro- 
found regard,  was  in  the  township,  and  would 
appear  at  the  **  Hill"  school  early  the  next 
morning.  For  the  remainder  of  that  day 
there  was  activity  and  commotion  through- 
out the  entire  school.  Brooms  and  buckets 
were  brought  into  requisition,  and  when,  on 
the  day  following,  the  Superintendent  took 
us  by  surprise,  he  found  the  room  as  clean 
as  a  new  pin,  and  every  pupil  in  his  accus- 
tomed seat,  as  though  prearranged  by 
^special  appointment.  Pupils  from  the  low- 
est class  to  the  highest  took  their  seats  on 


the  platform  and  acquitted  themselves  in  a 
very  creditable  manner.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  "Hill"  school  maintained  its 
former  reputation,  and  received  its  No.  i 
mark. 

At  the  close  of  the  term  the  teacher  re- 
ceived not  only  the  highest  salary,  but  had 
at  the  same  time  acquired  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  eight  branches  named  in 
his  certificate.  Four  consecutive  terms  were 
taught  here,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  School 
Board  as  well  as  of  the  patrons.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  loss  to  the  advanced 
pupils  during  the  first  year — when  I  was 
under  instruction,  so  to  speak — was,  I  am 
free  to  think,  more  than  counterbalanced 
during  the  four  years  which  followed.  It  b 
now  more  than  twenty-five  years  since  I 
abandoned  the  profession  of  teaching;  and 
yet  when  I  look  back  over  the  past  I  can  at- 
tribute whatever  success  I  may  have  achieved, 
within  or  without  the  school  room,  not  so 
much  to  a  thorough  education  as  to  persis- 
tent application  and  a  determination  to 
succeed.  While  this  same  old  stone  struc- 
ture, the  ''Hill"  school,  has  long  been 
abandoned  for  school  purposes,  there  still 
remain  for  me  among  the  cedars  and  chest- 
nut sprouts  many  fond  reminiscences  that 
make  the  cherished  spot  where  stood  the  old- 
time  school  a  place  of  beauty,  '^  and  a  joy 
forever." 


GROWTH. 


MISS  M.  ROBERTSON. 


WHATEVER  pessimists  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
the  world  is  progressing,  and  he  who  would 
be  successful  in  any  calling  must  keep  pace 
with  its  rapid  onward  march. 

Education,  particularly,  has  been  making 
great  strides  of  late,  and  so  many  and  so 
important  are  the  changes  which  have  been 
and  are  being  made  in  educational  theories 
and  methods,  that  the  teacher  who  would 
be  successful  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
must  keep  moving  on,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  grow,  mentally  and  morally. 

At  a  Sunday  school  convention,  held  in 
the  town  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  speaker,  illus- 
trating the  surest  way  to  grow  spiritually, 
used  a  short  acrostic  which  seemed  to  me 
very  appropriate  for  public  school  as  well 
as  for  Sunday  school  teachers,  so,  with  your 
kind  permission,  I  shall  use  that  acrostic  as 
a  sort  of  text. 

The  first  word  used  was  *'  Go." 
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If  I  were  not  a  teacher,  and  as  such  de- 
barred from  the  use  of  *'  slang,"  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  that  the  successful  man  must 
have  some  "go"  about  him ;  as  it  is,  I 
must  content  myself  with  saying  that  earn- 
estness, energy  and  enthusiasm  are  indis- 
pensable to  success. 

An  indolent  teacher  does  untold  harm, 
because  by  his  example  more  powerful  than 
precept,  more  contagious  than  the  most  con- 
tagious disease,  he  trains  his  pupils  in  habits 
which  effectually  prevent  their  taking  an  act- 
ive interest  in  their  work,  thereby  destroy- 
ing all  hope  of  progress  and  unfitting  them 
for  the  duties  which  lie  before  them. 

An  energetic,  earnest  person  must,  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  very  force  of  his  nature, 
inspire  ambition  and  determination  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  mind  of  almost  every  pupil. 

In  the  schoolroom,  a  cheerful,  hopeful 
spirit  is  invaluable.  It  creates  a  wholesome 
atmosphere  for  the  mind,  prevents  children 
from  becoming  discouraged  over  their 
errors  or  their  slowness,  and  makes  the 
school- room  and  its  duties  bright  and  at- 
tractive rather  than  dull  and  monotonous. 

Then,  in  order  to  go  forward,  the  teacher 
needs  what  Kingsley  calls  "divine  discon- 
tent— the  parent  first  of  upward  aspiration, 
and  then  of  self-control,  thought,  effort  to 
fulfil  that  aspiration  even  in  part."  A  per- 
son, be  he  teacher  or  taught,  who  is  quite 
content  with  his  present  standing,  is  not 
likely  to  make  any  advance;  but,  shutting 
his  eyes  to  the  defects  or  lack  in  his  charac- 
ter or  knowledge,  will  make  no  effort  to 
progress,  and  by-andby  will  find  that  while 
he  was  thus  engaged  in  "  napping"  the  slow 
and  plodding  ones,  whom  he  had  almost  de- 
spised, have  left  him  far  behind. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  know  that  imper- 
fections exist ;  what  they  really  are  must  be 
known  before  improvement  can  be  made. 
We  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  that  we  are 
far  from  perfect,  but  we  are  not  quite  so 
willing  to  settle  ourselves  down  to  the  dis- 
agreeable task  of  finding  out  where,  who  and 
why  we  are  wrong ;  and  yet  a  right  knowl- 
edge of  ourselves,  our  methods,  our  motives 
and  our  aims,  is  absolutely  necessary  if  a 
higher  plane  is  to  be  reached. 

There  are  right  and  wrong  ways  of  doing 
almost  everything;  at  least,  some  ways  are 
better  than  others,  and,  if  it  is  possible  to 
learn  and  make  use  of  the  best,  it  cannot  be 
right  to  be  content  with  the  poorer. 

In  the  school-room  any  method  is  wrong 
which  lessens  the  child's  power  to  think, 
destroys  his  independence,  or  fosters  in  him 
the  belief  that  he  must  be  good  only  when 


watched,  and  may  be  as  bad  as  he  likes  when 
free  from  fear  of  detection.  Children  need 
not  so  much  to  be  controlled,  as  to  be  helped 
to  control  themselves,  and  to  be  as  careful 
and  trusty  when  unobserved  as  when  under 
the  eyes  of  the  most  vigilant  guardian. 

Again,  no  lasting  good  is  to  be  hoped  for 
unless  the  workman  has  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  material  which  he  handles.  A  carpenter 
who  knew  nothing  about  wood,  a  farmer 
who  understood  little  about  seed  and  soil, 
would  prove  a  failure.  How  much  more 
disastrous  will  be  the  failure  of  one  who  at- 
tempts to  handle  so  delicate  and  impression- 
able a  thing  as  the  mind  of  a  child,  without 
any  knowledge  of  that  mind,  of  its  capabil- 
ities and  its  needs.  Children  are  not 
machines,  but  souls,  and  he  who  would 
wisely  guide  them  in  the  quest  for  know- 
ledge must  have  a  right  conception  of,  and 
sympathy  with,  child-nature.  As  Daniel 
Webster  has  so  well  said: — "If  we  work 
upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon 
brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear  temples, 
they  will  crumble  into  dust ;  but  if  we  work 
upon  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them 
with  right  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of 
God  and  love  of  our  fellpwmen,  we  engrave 
upon  those  tablets  something  which  will 
brighten  to  all  eternity." 

Right  aims  are  also  necessary ;  the  teach- 
er's aim  should  not  be  to  cram  the  brain 
with  facts  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  make 
a  brilliant  showing  at  examinations,  but  to 
develop  the  mind  naturally  and  carefully 
in  order  that  the  child,  when  grown,  may 
be  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  world,  and 
to  perform  wisely  and  well  the  duties  which 
may  devolve  upon  him. 

But,  not  only  must  the  teacher's  aims 
after  entering  upon  his  work  be  right  ;  the 
motives  which  lead  him  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession should  be  proper  ones.  If  the  draw- 
ing of  the  salary  be  the  only  incentive  to 
faithful  work,  if  there  be  no  strong  desire 
for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  no  pleas- 
ure in  watching  the  growth  of  the  mental 
powers,  no  real  joy  in  helping  the  wayward 
ones  to  conquer  themselves,  and  in  watch- 
ing their  efforts  to  correct  their  faults,  such 
a  teacher  would  be  better  employed  in  deal- 
ing with  senseless  things,  or  mingling  with 
men  as  cold  and  hard  as  himself.  He 
should  not  dare  to  handle  so  sensitive  a 
thing  as  the  soul  of  a  child. 

Little  folks  are  very  quick  to  detect  the 
feelings  with  which  their  elders  regard 
them ;  they  find  out  very  soon  whether 
they  are  looked  upon  as  human  beings,  or 
as  so  many  troublesome  things,  to  be  kept 
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as  quiet,  crammed  as  full,  and  got  rid  of  as 
quickly  as  possible.  They  detect,  too,  very 
accurately,  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  ;  no  sophistry  will  mislead,  no  merely 
plausible  reasoning,  will  win  the  straight- 
forward child.  He  may  not  be  able  to  ex- 
press his  feelings,  or  put  his  thoughts  into 
words ;  but  they  are  m  his  mind,  and  the 
teacher  who  values  the  respect  of  his  pupils 
will  be  open  and  candid  before  them.  A 
sham  will  not  long  retain  their  confidence; 
therefore,  if  a  teacher  would  be  right  in  his 
pupils'  eyes,  he  must  be  true  and  upright  at 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  next  word  we  shall  take  is  "on." 
You  have  all,  doubtless,  read  the  story  of 
Alice's  adventures  in  the  land  "Through 
the  Looking-Glass,''  and  you  will  remember 
the  long,  hard  run  she  took  with  the  Red 
Queen,  her  surprise  on  noticing  that,  altho' 
she  was  forced  to  run  so  rapidly  that  her 
feet  seemed  scarcely  to  touch  the  ground, 
she  never  got  any  farther  on,  and  how,  on 
giving  expression  to  her  astonishment,  she 
was  coolly  informed  by  her  companion  that 
in  that  country  it  would  take  all  the  run- 
ning she  could  do  to  keep  in  the  same  place. 
It  is  just  so  with  some  people  in  this  coun- 
try. They  weary  themselves,  sometimes 
others,  by  their  ceaseless  activity,  and  yet 
seem  to  make  no  progress ;  they  work  hard, 
but  thoughtlessly,  and  consequently  fail  to 
obtain  any  good  results.  Noise  is  not  energy, 
motion  is  not  always  progress.  If  we  would 
press  forward  we  must  have  some  definite 
end  in  view ;  to  work  aimlessly  is  to  work 
carelessly  and  unprofitably ;  but  if,  having 
some  desirable  end  to  reach  we  keep  our 
eyes  ever  towards  the  goal,  and  bend  all  the 
energies  of  our  souls  in  that  direction,  some 
progress  must  be  made.  What  if  it  be  but 
slow? 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound. 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  content  with 
striving  to  reach  a  lofty  height,  but  must 
occasionally  measure  our  progress,  not  by 
gazing  complacently  down  to  see  how  far 
we  have  risen  above  others — moral  dizziness 
would  follow  thai — but  by  marking  whether 
we  are  nearer  the  height  to  which  we  aspire. 

Nowa  days,  pupils  are  examined — exam- 
ined until  it  is  almost  a  wonder  they  are 
not  mere  machines;  perhaps  it  would  not 
l)e  a  bad  plan  to  let  the  teachers  have  a  few 
examinations  occasionally.  We  know  that 
merchants  investigate,  at  regular  intervals, 
the  state  of  their  business,  and  should  not 


the  teacher,  too,  frequently  take  stock,  so 
to  speak,  of  himself,  that  he  may  find  out 
whether  his  capital  is  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing. If  he  will  not  do  it  for  himself, 
others  will  do  it  for  him,  and,  perhaps,  will 
not  always  balance  in  his  favor. 

Another  important  characteristic  of  the 
successful  man  is  his  ability  and  his  willing- 
ness to  work. 

'Tis  true  outsiders  say,  "What  nice  times 
teachers  have;  they  earn  their  salaries 
easily."  Well,  perhaps,  some  do  have  light 
work,  but  they  are  not  found  at  the  top  of 
the  ladder.  The  work  of  a  thorough,  pro- 
gressive teacher  begins  before  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  does  not  end  when  the 
children  are  dismissed  at  four.  During 
school  hours  his  thought  must  be  for  his 
pupils,  his  chief  task,  then,  being  to  culti- 
vate their  minds,  and  build  up  their  charac- 
ters. Out  of  school-hours  he  must  devote 
much  time  to  the  planning  and  preparation 
of  school  work.  Some  people  seem  to  have 
strange  ideas  of  what  a  teacher's  work 
really  is ;  they  think  he  has  but  to  select  a 
portion  of  the  knowledge  he  has  stored 
away  and  present  it  to  his  pupils,  to  find  it 
quickly  seized  and  appropriated  with  relish. 
If  they  could  only  know  all  the  trouble 
that  must  be  taken  to  prepare  the  food,  to 
make  it  palatable  and  digestible,  and  then 
could  they  but  note  our  anxiety  on  finding 
our  pupils  suffering  from  indigestion,  and 
requiring  disagreeable  remedies — if  they  only 
knew,  they  might  not  so  often  exclaim,  "  O, 
I  wish  I  were  a  teacher." 

Not  only  must  work  be  reviewed,  results 
noted,  and  new  plans  laid,  but  much  time 
must  be  spent  in  self  improvement,  and  in 
keeping  posted  on  all  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.  This  may  be  pleasant  work,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  duty  which  must  be 
performed,  even  though  the  close  confine- 
ment of  the  day  may  sometimes  render  it 
irksome. 

Then,  too,  the  teacher  must  devote  some 
time  and  thought  to  the  afifairs  of  the  com- 
munity. But  you  will  say:  "Women  are 
not  troubled  with  any  such  responsibilities." 
Well,  perhaps  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
preside  at  "gas-works"  meetings,  attend 
political  conventions,  or  manage  Mechanics' 
Institutes;  neither  are  they  expected  to 
practise  football  diligently,  or  to  spend 
hour  after  hour  for  months  or  years  in  try- 
ing on  new  aprons  and  bibs  and  "  taking 
degrees"  at  Masonic  lodges;  but  they  arc 
asked  to  perform  duties  quite  as  onerous  to 
them. 

However,  the  world's  work  is  to  be  done. 
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and  the  teacher  must  help  to  do  it;  and  his 
share  must  be  done  carefully  and  thought- 
fully, if  he  is  to  be  of  worth  in  the  com- 
munity. Let  me  conclude  in  the  words  of 
Henry  Ward  Beecher : 

•'Take  the  lowest  seat,  and  work  your 
way  up.  Let  a  man  be  called  up  always. 
Do  your  work  wherever  you  are,  and  do  it 
so  faithfully  and  so  contentedly  that  men 
will  want  you  one  step  higher,  and  will  call 
you  up.  And,  when  you  get  there,  do  your 
work  so  thoroughly  well  and  so  contentedly 
that  they  will  want  you  still  higher.  The 
more  you  do  your  work  well,  the  more  they 
will  want  you  still  higher  and  higher  and 
higher.  Be  drawn  up.  Do  not  force  your- 
self up.  That  leads  to  chicanery,  to  pre- 
tence, to  mistakes,  and  even  to  temptations 
and  crimes." 

Beecher's  words  uphold  our  motto. 
Go 
Right 
On 

Working 
and  you  will  grow, — Canada  Ed.  Journal, 
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IT  has  some  times  been  asked  me  why,  after 
the  years  in  which  teaching  had  been 
my  profession,  I  had  left  it  and  entered  upon 
other  work.  My  answer  is,  ''Teaching 
did  not  pay,"  and  it  usually  brings  the  re- 
sponse, "  Not  pay !  I  thought  it  paid  better 
than  anything  else  a  woman  could  do." 

Well,  perhaps,  and  perhaps  not.  The 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  pays  men  that 
teach  her  schools  an  average  of  ^^39  per 
month  and  women  $30.  The  county  in 
which  I  taught,  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
progressive  in  the  State,  paid  me  an  average 
of  1^26.50  per  month,  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. And  the  average  throughout  the 
county,  taking  in  the  large  towns  and  the 
county  seat,  is  but  ^^30  for  women.  The 
salary  is  not  well  calculated  to  induce  one 
to  remain  in  the  work.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  State,  as  shown 
by  the  report  for  1889,  was  13,176.  But 
the  increase  of  pay  was,  for  men,  forty-six 
cents ;  for  women,  fifteen  cents. 

The  late  Dr.  Higbee  said  in  his  last  re- 
port, "This  want  of  proper  remuneration 
is  injuring  the  status  of  our  schools.  It  is 
retarding  the  whole  educational  work  of  the 
State  and  every  exertion  should  be  made  to 
remedy  this  defect.     Direct  legislation  can 


effect  but  little.  Public  sentiment  must  be 
aroused.  Directors  and  parents  must  real- 
ize the  vast  importance  of  our  schools  and 
the  great  responsibility  of  our  teachers,  and 
refuse  to  make  the  matter  of  selecting  them 
nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  the 
cheapest  candidates  in  the  market."  At 
the  time  of  Dr.  Higbee's  death  an  editorial 
appeared  in  a  prominent  paper  of  the  State 
in  reference  to  this ;  it  also  contained  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  of  salaries,  an  extract 
from  which  is  quoted  here  : 

^*  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  of  the  State,  teachers  are 
receiving  from  ^^50  to  ]f  100  per  month,  it 
will  be  seen  how  poorly  the  teachers  must 
be  paid  in  the  rural  districts  to  bring  the 
average  down  to  $30  and  ]f 39.  Ii  is  evi- 
dent that  in  some  communities  men  and 
women  are  receiving  no  more  than  from 
$2o  to  $25,  or  even  less,  per  month  for  the 
exacting,  onerous  and  responsible  duties  of 
the  school  room.  A  man  or  woman  must, 
indeed,  be  infatuated  with  the  profession  of 
teaching  (or  wholly  unfitted  for  other  work), 
to  wear  out  their  lives  in  the  school  room 
in  return  for  such  wretched  compensa- 
tion. The  unskilled  and  illiterate  common 
laborer  on  the  public  highway^  or  the  ig- 
norant chambermaid  in  our  hotels,  often 
commands  higher  wages  than  the  average 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

ExSupt.  Cessna,  of  Bedford  county,  says 
the  salaries  in  many  country  districts  of  that 
county  have  been  so  reduced  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  good  teachers^ 
Supt.  McNeal,  of  Dauphin,  says  the  great- 
est obstacle  in  the  way  of  better  schools  is 
the  low  salaries  paid.  Supt.  Black,  of 
Sullivan,  says :  "  There  is  not  a  position  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  county  in  whicb 
the  teacher  gets  a  sufficient  salary  to  main- 
tain a  small  family,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
teacher  makes  it  either  a  secondary  employ- 
ment or  uses  it  as  an  assistant  to  something 
permanent  or  more  remunerative."  Supt. 
Brenneman,  of  York,  speaks  still  more  to 
the  point  when  he  says:  "  A  false  economy 
seems  to  have  fastened  itself  upon  our 
people,  in  that  they  imagine  that  good 
enough  teaching  can  be  secured  for  %2^ 
and  I30  per  month.  Only  three  of  the 
thirty-four  townships  in  the  county  pay  as 
high  a  rate  of  taxation  for  school  purposes 
as  they  do  for  county  purposes,  thus  regard- 
ing it  better  economy  to  provide  for  the 
punishment  of  the  criminal  than  to  decrease 
crime  by  properly  educating  the  youth. 
Our  teachers  ought  to  be  men  and  women 
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of  mature  age,  possessing  a  large  fund  of 
general  information  and  having  a  proper 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher's  work.  Such  teachers  cannot  be 
secured  for  a  mere  pittance. ' ' 

But  when  I  say,  **It  does  not  pay,"  I 
mean  other  things  than  money.  The  salary, 
small  though  it  be,  is  one  of  the  least  of  the 
discouragements  an  earnest  teacher  meets, 
who  would  make  her  profession  a  profession 
indeed.  There  is  little  encouragement  in  a 
work  that  affords  employment  but  seven  or 
eight  months  a  year ;  in  which  even  that 
short  time  may  be  so  divided  that  one  does 
not  have  the  remaining  four  or  five  months 
together,  but  pieced  in  between  two  short 
terms.  Even  then  you  must  be  glad  if  you 
happen  to  get  both  terms  and  do  not  see 
yourself  coolly  set  aside,  oftentimes  for  the 
benefit  of  a  newly  graduated  friend  or  re- 
lative of  a  director.  It  is  the  changing  of 
teachers  which  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  public 
school  system  in  the  country  districts. 

In  an  article  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Berlin,  of 
Montrose,    Susquehanna    county,    entitled 

How  can  we  Improve  the  Common 
Schools  in  the  Rural  Districts  ?**  he  quotes  a 
report  of  schools  in  the  districts  of  his 
county.  Rush,  with  fourteen  schools,  had 
twenty-eight  teachers  during  the  school 
year ;  Auburn,  seventeen  schools,  thirty- 
three  teachers ;  Jackson,  ten  schools,  twenty- 
one  teachers ;  Lenox,  fourteen  schools, 
twenty-eight  teachers ;  Bridgewater,  fifteen 
schools,  twenty-three  teachers;  Dimock, 
eleven  schools, twenty-two  teachers;  Lathrop, 
seven  schools,  fourteen  teachers;  New  Mil- 
ford,  sixteen  schools,  twenty-three  teachers. 
This  speaks  for  itself.  It  needs  no  com- 
ment. And  it  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
case.  In  a  school  that  I  taught  in  Lacka- 
wanna county,  I  was  the  eighth  teacher  in 
five  years ;  and  in  the  three  years  following 
there  were  five  teachers.  In  every  district  in 
which  I  taught,  and  in  every  school  in  those 
districts,  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed. 

When  a  school  has  a  divided  term,  say 
two  or  three  months  in  summer  and  five  in 
winter,  and  in  addition,  as  in  the  cases 
quoted  by  Prof.  Berlin,  a  new  teacher 
nearly  every  term,  such  schools  become  a 
burlesque  imitation  of  what  the  school  is 
designed  to  be,  and  the  teaching  itself  de- 
generates too  often  into  a  farce.  Every 
teacher  deserving  the  name  has  methods 
peculiar  to  him  or  herself — no  real  teacher 
can  ever  be  a  mere  imitator  or  a  follower  of 
a  predecessor's  methods — and  time  is  needed 
for  scholars  to  learn  and  adapt  themselves  to 


these  methods.  The  term  is  short,  is  soon 
ended,  and  a  new  teacher  follows.  New 
methods  must  be  learned,  new  rules  are 
formulated;  in  scores  of  cases  pupils  are 
turned  to  the  beginning  of  their  books,  get 
just  so  far  again,  and  the  term  closes.  I 
have  taken  schools  in  which  I  found  child- 
ren utterly  discouraged  because  of  this,  es- 
pecially in  Arithmetic  and  Grammar. 

Let  us  see  what  some  educators  say  on 
this  subject  of  change  of  teachers:  In  a 
report  of  the  Delaware  County  schools  three 
years  ago.  County  Supt.  A.  G.  C.  Smith 
says:  ''Too  great  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  teaching  force  occurred  again  thb 
year,  even  more  than  last.  Fifty-four 
changes  were  made.  Such  numerous  and 
frequent  changes  work  a  great  injury  to  our 
schools."  Supt.  Sherrard,  of  Lawrence, 
thinks  there  are  some  things  which  need  to 
be  changed  before  our  schools  are  elevated 
to  the  plane  where  they  belong.  **  I  refer," 
he  says,  "  to  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
teacher's  position  and  the  low  wages  which 
they  are  compelled  to  accept,  which  makes 
them  only  pro  tempore  teachers,  or  until 
they  can  secure  a  position  more  remuner- 
ative. It  is  unqalifiedly  true  that  districts 
with  long  terms  and  good  wages  have  much 
better  results."  Supt.  H.  H.  Kies,  of  Pot- 
ter, has  called  attention  more  than  once  to 
the  evil  of  the  two-term  plan  and  the  con- 
sequent tendency  to  change  of  teachers. 
Supt.  Gildea,  of  Plymouth  township.  La- 
zerne  county :  *•  A  more  secure  tenure  of 
office  for  teachers  would  encourage  them  to 
lay  more  permanent  educational  foundations. 
Itineracy  is  the  bane  of  the  profession." 
Therefore,  why  should  one  remain  in  a  pro- 
fession where  the  tenure  of  office  is  so  un- 
certain— where  any  complaining  twelve- 
year-old  girl  can  have  a  teacher  put  out  of 
his  position,  as  was  bitterly  said  by  a  speaker 
at  the  State  Convention  in  Scran  ton  in 
1888,  a  man  who  evidently  had  had  ex- 
perience? 

A  great  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  com- 
mon school  system  is  commented  on  by 
Hon.  John  A.  Woodward,  of  Howard, 
Centre  County,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Relation  of  the  Public  School  to  the 
Farmer."  He  says:  *' We  do  not  pay 
school  tax  enough,  we  do  not  pay  it  cheer- 
fully enough,  and  more  than  all,  we  do  not 
interest  ourselves  enough  in  the  proper  or 
improper  application  that  is  made  of  it  bj 
those  intrusted  with  this  duty.  It  is  true 
that  our  public  schools  are  the  creatures  of 
State  laws,  and  are  conducted  upon  lines 
that  are  laid  down  for  them  by  State  an- 
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thorities ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  under 
these  State  laws  and  notwithstanding  red- 
tape  limitations  of  lines  laid  down  by  State 
authorities,  we  make  them  just  what  we 
would  have  them.  The  schools  of  a  district 
are  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  character,  and 
index  to  the  intelligence,  of  its  citizens. 
We  permit  personal,  political  or  other  un- 
trustworthy reasons  to  influence  us  in  our 
choice  of  school  officers.  We  permit  per- 
verse and  ignorant  men  to  attain  to  those 
positions,  forgetting  that  we  thus  place  in 
their  hands  the  control  of  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  education  of  our  children." 

Of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Woodward's  remarks 
concerning  the  character  and  education,  or 
rather  the  lack  of  these  essential  qualifica- 
tions, of  many  school  directors,  the  writer 
has  had  many  and  convincing  proofs. 
Time  and  space  will  allow  but  a  mere  pass- 
ing reference  to  this  part  of  our  subject. 
Every  Superintendent,  every  teacher,  has 
but  to  recall  some  of  their  personal  experi- 
ence; indeed,  it  seems  as  if  the  most  igno- 
rant and  most  unprincipled  men  in  the 
neighborhood  ar6  able  sometimes  to  have 
themselves  elected  to  the  responsible  posi- 
tion of  School  Director. 

Prof.  Berlin,  before  quoted,  agrees  with 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Woodward  that  the  school  is 
the  reflex  of  the  neighborhood.  He  says 
bluntly  that  when  a  neighborhood  has  poor 
schools  it  has  only  itself  to  blame.  Any 
experienced  teacher  knows  this  is  eminently 
true.  Go  to  teach  in  a  contentious  and 
gossiping  neighborhood,  and  you  will  find 
your  school  as  bad  as  the  neighborhood. 
The  home  is  seen  behind  the  pupil.  The 
teacher  whose  physical  peculiarities  are  dis- 
cussed before  the  children  who  are  among 
her  pupils ;  whose  private  life  is  invaded  and 
dissected  by  parents  in  the  presence  of  their 
children  ;  who  is  called  mirth-provoking, 
even  opprobrious  names,  soon  sees  the  ef- 
fect of  it  all  in  the  conduct  of  her  scholars. 
And  that  teachers,  the  brightest,  the  best 
and  most  earnest,  do  receive  just  such  treat- 
ment from  patrons  thousands  of  sensitive 
district  teachers  can  testify.  Less  than  a 
month  ago  I  saw  in  a  paper  of  wide  circula- 
tion an  anonymous  attack  on  a  teacher,  as- 
sailing his  politics,  his  ability  as  a  writer 
and  a  teacher.  Yet  he  is  earnest,  conscien- 
tious, and  struggling  against  great  odds.  In 
addition  he  is  teaching  the  largest  and  hard- 
est school  in  the  district.  Put  his  critics  in 
his  position  and  the  probabilities  are  they 
could  not  do  one-half  as  well  as  he  is  do- 
ing. "  Every  reader  can  edit  a  paper  better 
than  the  editor." 


The  brilliant  Miss  Dickinson,  in  com- 
menting upon  a  recent  Institute  in  her  vi- 
cinity, says : 

*'  The  teachers  have  done  well  in  their 
closing  resolutions,  before  the  Institute 
came  to  an  end,  to  protest  against  two 
things  :  First,  .  discrimination  in  salaries 
for  equal  work  and  responsibilities,  made 
on  account  of  sex.  Second,  the  title  of 
*  school  marms '  derisively  given  in  the  pub- 
lic press.  It  belittles  them  before  the  pub- 
lic. It  teaches  disrespect  to  the  children, 
and  thereby  greatly  adds  in  many  cases  to 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  order  in  the 
school-room.  The  teacher's  work  is  among 
those  of  greatest  responsibility  which  the 
world  honors.  It  is  not  easy,  but  arduous 
in  the  extreme.  Many  parents  find  one  or 
two  or  half  a  dozen  children  so  hard  to 
manage  that  they  are  glad  for  school  hours 
to  open  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  And 
this  style  of  parent  is  always  of  those  ready 
to  make  trouble  for  the  teacher  who  ,tries 
to  keep  order  among  the  forty  or  fifty  or 
eighty  she  is  expected  to  teach,  whenever 
she  has  to  discipline  or  rebuke  those  who  are 
often  regarded  such  'nuisances'  at  home, 
but  whom  the  teacher  is  expected  to  con- 
sider and  treat  as  superior  beings." 

Yea,  verily,  sister  woman,  you  wrote  with 
a  pen  dipped  in  truth  and  wisdom.  How 
often  it  is  that  directors  and  patrons  both» 
while  begrudging  even  the  twenty-five  dollars 
a  month  salary,  demand  perfection  in  all 
things — education,  wisdom,  tact,  patience ; 
and  if  you  fail  in  meeting  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  pupils  and  parents,  especially  if 
the  latter  are  influential,  you  need  look  for 
little  either  of  justice  or  mercy.  The  ly- 
ing tongue  of  an  unprincipled  child,  upheld 
by  still  more  unprincipled  parents,  will 
often  have  more  weight  than  all  your  skill 
in  governing,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  pro- 
vocation with  that  child,  can  ever  counter- 
balance in  a  hearing  before  the  school  au- 
thorities. 

It  is  these  expenences  even  more  than  the 
poor  pay  which  drive  teachers  from  the  pro- 
fession. They  become  utterly  disheartened 
with  a  work  not  alone  lU-paying,  but  also  so 
uncertain ;  so  full  of  great  responsiblities, 
added  to,  instead  of  shared  by,  the  average 
parent ;  so  full  of  thankless  toil ;  so  full  of 
unjust  criticism.  There  are  to  day  hun- 
dreds of  women  filling  positions  as  steno- 
graphers, type- writers,  professional  nurses, 
newspaper  workers,  who  five  years  ago 
were  teachers  and  competent  teachers  as 
well.  But  experience  brought  neither  re- 
ward nor  appreciation,   and  our  country 
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schools — where  the  very  best  teachers  are 
nefiird  and  should  be  had — are  annually 
depleted  of  teachers  of  experience,  while 
young  graduates  of  high  and  other  schools 
are  elected  in  their  places.  Ask  any 
Countv  Superintendent  if,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  deaths  and  marriages,  his  Id- 
s'itutes  contain  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  of  five  years  ago  and  he  will  in  a 
majoriiy  of  cases  have  to  say  No. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  question  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  '*  Teachers  make  the 
school,"  '*  The  school  is  what  the  teacher 
makes  it,"  and  so  on.  Let  the  parents  sus- 
tam  the  teacher ;  let  them  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  women  on  whom  lie 
the  responsibilities  of  this  great  calling ; 
let  them  co-operate  with  them — then  this 
unjust  cry  will  cease.  The  best  teacher  in 
the  world  cannot  make  a  success  of  a  school 
in  the  midst  of  a  quarreling,  back  biting 
neighborhood,  or  in  one  that  at  best  is  in- 
different and  uninterested.     And  especially 

this  true  where  directors  are  bigoted  and 
Ignorant.  U  pon  the  heads  of  t  he  people  in  a 
community  and  upon  the  directors  should 
be  the  blame  for  poor  schools.  ''It  is 
difficult  for  a  teacher  to  raise  her  school 
much  above  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
in  which  it  is  located,"  says  Supt.  Reed,  of 
Beaver. 

It  is  not  ' '  as  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper 
the  pupil  comes  to  the  teacher."  That  is 
sentimental  bosh.  He  comes  with  the  in- 
herited traits  of  generations  of  ancestry. 
He  comes  with  at  least  six  years  of  training 
— or  lack  of  training — from  his  parents. 
He  has  well-developed  ideas,  in  most  cases, 
of  his  own  importance  and  as  to  doing  as 
he  pleases.  He  knows  that  when  his  neigh- 
bor runs  him  out  of  her  yard  for  chasing 
her  chickens  his  mother  too  often  quarrels 
with  the  neighbor  and  pets  him,  and  he 
reasons  that  she  will  do  the  same  thing  if 
the  "school  marm  "  scolds  or  whips  him. 
And  the  average  school  boy  of  whatever 
age  knows,  if  he  is  at  all  observant,  that 
while  his  parents  may,  and  often  do, 
punish  him  for  untruths  concerning  home 
and  personal  matters,  they  usually  seem  to 
believe  him  in  what  he  tells  concerning 
school  matters. 

Let  directors  stand  by  teachers  who  they 
see  are  doing  good  work.  Let  them  have 
backbone  enough  to  keep  them  term  after 
term,  despite  the  clamor  and  outcry  of  the 
malcontents  that  seem  to  infest  some  neigh- 
Dorhoods,  and  whom  no  teacher,  man  nor 
woman,  whether  strict  or  lax  in  discipline, 
<9tx  suits.     And  let  sensible  and  thought- 


ful people  in  a  neighborhood  rouse  them- 
selves and  sustain  teachers,  instead  of 
quietly  allowing  these  chronic  howlers  and 
would-be  leaders  to  cause  useless  and  sense- 
less changes  year  after  year,  bringing 
the  school  and  the  neighborhood  into  disre- 
pute. Stop  this  changing  of  teachers  at 
every  term  and  cry,  abolish  the  short  two- 
term  system  that  prevails  in  some  localities, 
and  the  public  school  teachers  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  will  bear 
less  resemblance  to  the  street  procession 
which  obeys  the  policeman's  "  Move  on." 


OLD  RED  SKULE  HOUSE. 


BY  AN  OLD  TIMER. 


1  NEVER  went  tu  deestrick  skule  but  one  win- 
ter ;  but  I  larnt  more  that  winter  than  all  I 
knowed  afore  put  together.  The  skule  house 
was  on  a  side  bill  and  out  of  gun  shot  of  ennj 
other  house.  The  Board  thawt  it  was  the  saf- 
est place  on  account  of  apples  and  pears  and 
winder  lites  and  yell.  I  carkelate  it  was. 
Thear  was  a  hall  at  one  eend  of  die  house  and 
the  back  eend  of  that  air  hall  was  used  tu  keep 
kindlin  wood  in.  All  around  the  room  except 
at  one  eend  thear  was  a  2  inch  maple  plank, 
about  2  foot  wide  and  slantin  a  lettle.  This  ere 
plank  was  the  desk  and  was  skulpered  with 
Egiption  hiroglificks.  Rite  in  front  of  this  ere 
desK  was  a  bench  tu  set  on.  It  was  flat  and 
the  skolars  had  tu  furnish  thear  own  backs. 
Rite  in  front  of  this  ere  seat  was  the  seats  for 
the  younesters.  They  had  backs  (I  mean  the 
seats)  and  was  about  2  foot  lower  than  the  seats 
for  the  big  skolars.  Thear  was  a  big  box -stove 
that  burnt  2  foot  wood.  The  skule  house  walls 
was  freskode  with  picters  done  in  red  chawk 
■and  coles  out  of  the  stove. 

Wall,  the  winter  I  went  tu  skule  the  Board 
hired  a  tall  raftsman  from  the  Delawear.  He 
cum  to  skule  the  fust  momin  very  airly.  Me 
and  Tom  Ran  die  and  Jim  Snow  and  Bill  Kelly 
and  Bob  Tucker  was  thear  afore  he  was. 
When  we  boys  saw  him  cummin,  we  ran 
round  the  house  and  hid  behind  the  big  wood 
pile.  When  he  got  intu  the  house,  we  boys 
cum  round  and  peeked  in  thru  the  door.  Says 
he,  "  Good  mornin,  boys,  cum  in."  We  went 
in  and  he  shook  hands  and  asked  Tom  what 
his  name  was.  Says  Tom,  "My  name  is 
Bully,"  and  pintin  tu  Jim  he  says  "That's 
Shanks"  and  then  tu  Bill  says  he  "That's 
Irish"  and  then  to  Bob  says  he  "That's  Yan- 
kee," and  then  pintin  tu  me,  says  he,  "This 
ere  chap  never  cum  afore  and  hain't  got  no 
name."  You  see  all  the  boys  had  nick- names. 
Thear  was  Blower  Smith  and  Sassy  Downs  and 
Pluggy  Martin  and  Spider  Tims  and  Rumatis 
Jackson  and  Duchy  Krauf  and  Braggy  Pool 
and  lots  of  others.  I  tried  tu  du  jest  as  'toCber 
boys  did  and  they  called  me  Monkey.  I  felt 
kinder  mad  at  fust,  but  soon  got  over  it.  Bob 
Tucker's  farm  jines  mine  and  I  calls  him  Yan- 
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kee  and  he  calls  me  Monkey.  We  kind  o'  like 
it.     It  brings  back  old  times. 

But  that  air  teacher  was  a  host.  Bully  Han- 
dle one  day  was  tryin  tu  git  an  apple  away  frum 
a  lettle  chap  and  the  lettle  shaver  was  cryin  fur 
all  he  was  worth.  The  teacher  laid  his  paw 
gently  on  Bully's  coller;  and  when  he  finished 
up  with  him.  Bully  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
struck  with'  the  butt  eend  of  an  airthquake. 

Thear  want  no  foolin  about  that  air  teacher. 
He  believed  that  the  only  manly  way  tu  punish 
a  boy  was  tu  thrash  him.  You  never  seen  him 
tryin  these  ere  baby  ways  of  keepin  boys  and 
gals  in  after  skule,  or  standin  'em  on  the  door, 
or  makin  'em  rite  the  word  George  Washington 
500  times,  or  any  sich  lom-foolery.  'Twasn't 
often  he  did  lick  a  chap,  but  when  he  did,  diat 
air  chap  had  a  realizin  sense  of  the  fact. 

That  air  teacher  read  the  Bible  and  prayed 
every  mornin.  Skipper  Jenkins  said  that  he 
seen  him  prayin  on  his  knees  rite  airly  one 
mornin,  all  alone.  Kelly's  dad  was  one  of  the 
Board  and  a  blazer,  but  he  never  said  nothing 
agin  it. 

Over  the  creek  in  the  next  deestrick  they  for- 
bid the  teacher  readin  the  Bible,  so  he  left. 
Somebody  asked  Kelly  what  he  thawt  of  sich 
doins.  Says  he,  "  Nothin  good  ever  cums  of 
kickin  God's  Book  around  and  knockin  it  out 
o'  skule;  for  God  wont  stand  it  allers.  If  Billy 
lives  up  tu  them  air  Proverbs  what  the  teacher 
reads,  he'll  du  well  enufT  in  this  world,  and  it's 
a  mighty  poor  church  that  can't  train  thear 
children  fur  the  next."  Sure  enuff.  Billy  is 
the  boss  of  a  big  railroad  out  west  and  sticks  tu 
his  religion ;  but  most  of  them  air  fellers  over  on 
the  creek  is  sleepin  in  drunkards'  graves,  tu  of 
'em  is  in  prizon  and  nun  of  'em  ever  went  to 
church  after  thea  left  hum. 

The  old  skule  house  was  sold  long  ago. 
Yankee  Tucker  bawt  a  piece  of  the  desk  whear 
he  sot  and  I  got  a  piece  whear  I  sot.  Some- 
times I  set  down  in  front  of  that  piece  of  old 
desk  and  my  eyes  get  kind  of  misty  as  I  think 
of  that  air  noble  man  who  tawt  that  winter. 
God  bless  him  whearever  he  is. 

Tucker  and  I  got  tu  talkin  about  the  boys  and 
gals  that  went  tu  that  skule;  and  says  he, 
'*  Monkey,  don't  you  know  that  them  boys  all 
turned  out  A  i  ?"  "  I  du."  says  I.  Says  he, 
"  Why  don't  they  turn  out  sich  men  and  wim- 
min  now?"  Says  he, '* Young  folks  now  days 
don't  seem  to  have  no  back-bone,  nor  no  git- 
up-and-git."  "Wall,"  says  I,  "in  the  fust 
place,  sum  folks  has  silly  idees  about  readin 
the  Bible  in  skule.  They  can  stand  enny 
amount  of  swarin,  and  du  it  thearselves,  they 
can  guzzle  down  more  bier  in  a  day  than  I  can 
water  and  tee  and  cofTy  all  told ;  they  can  gam- 
ble and  chaw  and  smoke  and  fight ;  but  it  is  an 
awful  sin  in  thear  eyes  if  the  Bible  is  read  in 
skule. 

"  In  the  second  place,  instid  of  the  good  old 
rule  of  moral  swasion  and  if  that  don't  du,  then 
moral  switchin,  they  use  baby  ways  of  punishin 
boys  and  gals.  It  makes  'em  all  feel  as  mean 
as  a  chicken  thief.  Sum  says  that  lickin  is 
brutal,  but  if  they  don't  want  it  dun,  they 
shouldn't  send  thear  brutes  to  skule. 


"  In  the  third  place,  thear  is  tu  much  macheen 
nowadays.  They  stick  a  boy  or  gal  intu  the 
macheen  and  keep  'em  a  goin  ontil  they  gradu- 
ate. Doc.  Winters  was  the  best  speller,  the 
best  runner,  the  best  in  figuies,  and  he  has 
kept  it  up  ever  since  he  has  left  skule.  In  our 
skule  it  was  a  race,  and  all  tried  tu  win. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  all  of  us  boys  and  gals 
had  tu  work.  I  tell  you,  Yankee,  a  boy  or  gal 
that  has  tu  git  up  at  5  and  work  till  skule  time, 
and  go  a  mile  or  tu  and  be  at  hum  by  5  and 
work  till  7  Of  8  in  the  evenin  isn't  goin  to  spoil 
very  fast. 

"In  the  last  place,  I  don't  go  agin  a  higher 
eddication,  and  better  manners,  and  more  pol- 
ish, and  all  that ;  but  what  use  is  it  all  if  the  in- 
side is  only  putty  or  slime.  Make  the  inside 
out  of  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  then  put  on  all  the 
polish  you  want  tu." 

"  You  and  me,  Yankee,"  says  I,  "  hain't  got 
as  much  book  larnin  as  our  youngsters  has,  but 
we  larnt  some  lessons  of  good  old  teacher 
Jerome  that  is  better'n  algebra,  or  Latin,' or  all 
them  air  studies.  Them  is  good  in  thear  place, 
but  sum  things  is  better."  "  What's  them  ?'" 
says  Yankee.  Says  I,  "  A  hulsum  respect  fur 
our  superiors  and  them  in  authority,  a  double 
and  twisted  determination  tu  du  our  best, — one 
that  never  breaks — a  squar-toed  respect  fur  the 
rites  of  others,  a  dead-level  way  of  doin  bizness, 
and  rock-bottom  faith  in  God.  We've  got 
mighty  fine  skules,  Yankee,"  says  I,  "  but  they 
don't  teach  these  are  things  as  much  as  they  du 
manual  industry,  and  all  them  hi-fa-lutin  stud- 
ies." Says  I,  "  Good  head- larnin  is  good  as  fur 
as  it  goes,  but  good  heart  larnin  is  what  tells  in 
the  long  run.'* —  Washington  Star, 


STATE  EDUCATION— ITS  PURPOSES 
AND  NEEDS. 


PRES.  W.  M.  BEARDSHEAR,  IOWA. 


THE  purposes  of  State  education  should 
be  three- fold — cultured  muscle,  well- 
trained  mind»  and  sound  mental  sense — to  the 
end  that  every  member  of  the  state  may  be 
just  as  much  of  a  citizen  as  the  material  on 
hand  will  allow.  A  strong  mind  in  a  weak 
body  is  necessarily  crippled ;  a  strong  body 
with  an  uncultured  mind  is  seriously  limi- 
ted ;  a  diseased  and  infirm  member  of  the 
Republic  is  a  dead  weight  on  society  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  his  disability. 
The  state  should  enable  a  young  person  to 
see  the  mental  side  of  manual  labor.  It 
will  give  him  a  more  exalted  view  of  the 
value  and  honor  of  labor,  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  form  and  a  more^thoughtful  mastery 
of  the  hand. 

For  the  mind  more  than  knowledge  is 
needed.  For  the  truest  sovereignty  of  the 
individual  citizen  there  must  be  self- mental 
activity.     It  is  dangerous   to   have  a  few 
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demagogues  do  the  thinking  for  the  lower 
masses  of  a  city  or  country,  and  unfortu- 
nately this  class  of  thinkers  has  a  large  au- 
dience among  the  ignorant.  A  limited 
amount  of  mental  training  will  go  a  great 
way  toward  fortifying  an  individual  against 
the  ills  of  society  and  the  designs  of  dema- 
gogues. It  will  check  and  prevent  a  won- 
drous waste  and  loss  of  human  faculties. 
Learning  without  a  sound  moral  sense  has 
the  dangers  of  ignorance  fortified  by  intelli- 
gence. The  rights  of  man  for  man,  high  or 
low,  can  be  assured  only  by  a  profound 
moral  integrity.  In  the  very  beginning  of 
congressional  land  grants  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools,  in  the  famous  ordinance 
of  1787,  we  find  a  significant  and  funda- 
mental declaration  that  has  been  embodied 
in  most  of  the  state  constitutions  throus^h- 
out  the  Union:  **  Religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever 
encouraged."  In  setting  apart  the  central 
section  of  every  township  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  schools  they  debated 
long  the  practicability  of  devoting  the 
section  just  north  of  the  central  one  in  each 
township  for  the  purpose  of  religion.  And, 
while  they  wisely  did  not  give  this  north 
section  to  the  support  of  religion,  yet  by 
this  far-reaching  doctrine  they  placed  the 
school  to  the  south  and  on  the  sunny  side 
of  religion  forever  afterwards  in  this  land. 
We  are  rapidly  withdrawing  from  the  pol- 
emics of  early  school  history  and  coming  to 
the  sound  principle  that  "  a  good  thinking 
machine  inside  a  pupil's  skull  with  a  good 
heart  and  body  attached  is  the  best  equip- 
ment a  boy  can  have  for  the  battle  of  life." 
One  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  hour 
is  more  professional  training  for  teachers. 
The  teacher  should  have  had  a  good  gen- 
eral, education,  which  may  serve  as  a  dia- 
mond in  the  rough  for  the  skill  and  refine- 
ment of  a  thorough  moral  training.  The 
teacher,  like  a  guide  in  a  strange  country, 
to  be  successful,  must  know  not  only  one 
but  many  paths ;  whither  they  lead  and 
where  they  intersect.  Careful  inquiries  as 
to  the  defects  of  our  common  schools  at- 
tribute twenty-eight  per  cent  to  defective 
courses  of  study  and  thirty-three  per  cent  to 
deficient  preparation  of  teachers,  making 
sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  causes  to  rest 
with  the  teacher.  Much  is  also  attributed 
to  defective  plans  and  defective  methods. 
The  teacher  is  almost  everything  in  success- 
ful school  work.  I  am  fully  aware  that 
owing  to  the  necessities  of  other  years  in  the 


rapid  development  of  our  country's  forces, 
many  persons  had  to  learn  teaching  by  ex- 
perimenting upon  the  children;  but  with  the 
greater  facilities  at  hand  we  should  empbat* 
ically  urge  a  thorough  Normal  training  on 
the  part  of  our  young  people  preparatory  to 
the  teaching  of  school.  I  mean  by  Normal 
training  a  careful  study  into  elementary, 
secondary,  and  if  possible,  higher  educa- 
tion, discovering  the  relations  of  those  re- 
spective divisions,  their  strength  and  weak- 
ness, obtaining  a  mastery  of  the  branches  to 
be  taught,  thorough  discipline  in  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  an  intimate  acquainl- 
with  the  principles  underlying  these  meth- 
ods. The  age  of  mere  school  keeping  can- 
not pass  away  while  three  out  of  every  four 
of  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  untrained. 

Another  need  is  a  more  systematic,  intel- 
ligent, and  ardent  teaching  of  English  in 
our  schools.  Where  there  is  a  community 
of  interests  like  that  of  a  great  Republic 
there  should  be  a  common  medium  of  com- 
munication. There  should  be  the  kindest 
regard  for  peoples  of  all  nationalities  and  a 
friendly  sympathy  for  the  tongues  of  their 
native  lands,  but  as  a  nation  we  owe  it  to 
them,  and  as  adopted  peoples  they  owe  it  to 
us,  to  have  a  good  understanding  of  the 
English  language ;  the  medium  of  our  laws 
and  commerce,  the  conservator  of  our  his- 
tory and  civilization,  and  the  channel  of  the 
heart  and  conscience  of  the  American 
people.  A  community  or  section  of  coun- 
try that  makes  some  other  language  primary 
has  prejudices  of  its  own,  and  is  consequently 
suspicious  of  the  world  about  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Milton,  ''  A  complete  and  generous 
education  fits  a  man  to  perform  justlv, 
skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offi- 
ces, both  private  and  public,  of  p)eace  and 
war.''  No -individual  who  is  deprived  of  at 
least  an  elementary  knowledge  of  English 
can  have  a  complete  and  generous  educa- 
tion for  American  citizenship,  and  perform 
skillfully  and  magnanimously  the  offices  of 
his  citizenship.  Let  our  national  tongue  be 
first,  and  other  languages  secondary. 

But  there  is  still  much  more  to  do  in  the 
higher  scientific  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  has  been  a  lack  of  systematic 
arrangement  for  the  study  of  English  in  the 
various  courses  of  our  institutions.  We 
need  to  master  English  by  using  it  in  its 
purity  and  at  the  same  time  early  learn  to 
give  a  technical  reason  for  the  grammatical 
faith  that  is  in  us.  You  remember  that 
there  came  into  the  studio  of  Apelles,  the 
ancient  painter,  a  person  clothed  in  gold 
and  gems,  imposing  in  appearance  and  with 
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aD  awe-inspiring  presence.  This  mysterious 
personage  passed  about  the  room  in  silence, 
awing  master  and  pupil  alike.  But  when 
he  spoke  the  spell  was  broken,  and  Apelles 
interrupted  him  by  saying,  "  Whilst  thou 
wast  silent  thy  solemn  state,  thy  gold  and 
purple  ornaments  seemed  to  betoken  thee 
something  great;  but  now  that  thou  hast 
spoken  the  meanest  boy  in  my  shop  cannot 
choose  but  despise  thee."  While  there  is 
commendable  progress  made  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  pupils  of  our  schools  and  stu- 
dents of  our  colleges,  yet  their  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  English  language  breaks  the 
spell  that  binds  us  too  much  like  the  experi- 
ence that  awoke  the  old  painter  and  his  pu- 
pils of  old.  While  I  have  great  regard  for 
the  study  of  ancient  and  modern  languages 
and  encourage  it  heartily,  yet  I  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  children  of  American 
schools  fully  imbued  with  the  sentiment  as 
to  their  own  language  first  and  those  others 
afterwards,  that  actuated  Paul  as  to  the  gift 
of  tongues:  "I  would  rather  speak  five 
words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my 
voice  I  might  teach  others  also,  than  ten- 
thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

An  additional  need  of  state  education  is  a 
more  definite  and  systematic  instruction  as 
to  our  own  history,  institutions,  and  laws. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  to  place  busts  of 
their  warriors  and  statesmen  in  the  vestibules 
of  their  houses,  and  as  the  children  passed 
in  and  out  some  one  of  the  family  called  at- 
tention to  those  heroes,  related  their  virtues 
and  urged  the  children  to  a  faithful  imita- 
tion. This  method  fired  the  youth  with 
an  honorable  ambition  and  made  the  spirit 
of  the  Roman  citizen  the  type  of  loyal  citi- 
zenship for  all  ages.  Any  sovereign  of  a 
foreign  principality  or  kingdom  is  taken  in 
his  youth  and  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in 
the  genius  of  his  government,  familiar! z'^d 
with  its  history  and  imbued  with  its  most 
loyal  sentiment.  There  remains  no  more 
strategic  point  for  the  welfare  of  our  nation 
within  the  power  of  state  education  than 
that  of  a  judicious  teaching  of  civics  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Our  recent  histories  are 
teaching  us  that  there  is  more  in  history  than 
war ;  that  the  men  noted  for  benevolence, 
inventive  genius  and  industry  work  greater 
revolutions  than  the  sword ;  that  the  insti- 
tution, laws,  and  interests  of  the  people 
have  a  vital  share  in  its  prosperity  and 
glory.  The  study  of  the  town,  the  county, 
and  the  state  government ;  the  getting  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  child; 
the  analysis  of  the  constitution  and  an  ac- 


quaintance with  the  leading  men  of  Ameri- 
can history,  will  do  the  children  and  the 
nation  more  good  than  so  many  years  of  ex- 
tra mathematics,  and  should  have  the  first 
rank  in  the  curricula  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

A  need  that  is  rightfully  attracting  much 
attention  and  about  which  there  is  serious 
diversity  of  opinion,  is  that  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  school.  The  indifference  of 
parents  and  the  selfishness  of  employers  are 
formidable  barriers  in  the  way  of  education. 
In  the  lower  order  of  intelligence  the  less 
education  the  people  have  the  less  they  de- 
sire. In  some  states  an  alarming  condition 
of  school  interests  is  manifest.  In  New 
York  State  for  example,  while  there  is  much 
commendable  progress  in  vital  particulars, 
yet  the  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
children  of  school  age  has  uniformly  de- 
creased. In  1 85 1  the  per  cent,  of  school 
population  and  attendance  upon  schools 
was  75.6 ;  in  1861  it  had  fallen  to  65.2  ;  in 
1871  to  68.4;  in  1881  to  61.4  and  in  1888 
it  was  58.2 — smaller  than  in  any  previous 
year.  While  this  state  of  affairs  is  not 
characteristic  of  all  portions  of  our  country,, 
yet  the  large  per  cent,  of  children  in  non-at- 
tendance upon  schools  is  one  of  our  uni- 
versal  and  national  evils.  It  perpetuates  a 
great  mass  of  unwieldy  and  largely  unpro- 
ductive people.  The  state  expends  millions 
of  dollars  in  making  reparation  for  this  ig- 
norance. And  like  the  old  man  in  the 
Arabian  Nights  riding  the  traveler,  its  foul, 
clutching  embrace  is  released  neither  day 
nor  night.  If  education  is  "  the  cheap  de- 
fense of  nations,"  no  more  philosophical, 
economic  or  effective  defense  of  our 
national  interests  can  be  made  than  that  of 
the  universal  education  of  the  people.  If 
true  in  England,  doubly  so  is  Lord  Brough- 
am's doctrine  true  in  America;  **The 
schoolmaster  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  hin^ 
armed  with  his  primer  against  the  soldier  in 
full  uniform  array." 

As  to  the  worldly  fortunes  of  the  people 
education  bears  a  productive  and  enhanced 
power.  For  centuries  men  were  versed  in 
architecture,  mathematics,  history,  poetry, 
and  oratory,  without  knowing  how  to  make 
a  good  wagon  wheel.  They  built  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  wonderful  edifices  of  art 
before  being  able  to  buUd  a  good  dwelling 
house.  Cases  are  numerous  of  nations  alsa 
proficient  in  science  and  art  long  years  be- 
fore inventive  genius  made  better  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  The  reason 
is  simple.  The  labors  and  burdens  of  daily 
life  were   performed  by  ignorant  people^ 
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It  is  a  matter  of  animal  force.  As  soon  as 
the  laboring  people  began  to  be  educated, 
how  wondrous  was  the  transition!  Inven- 
tions of  every  kind  sprang  up  as  by  magic, 
and  most  prolifically  from  the  quarters  in 
which  the  heaven-born  leaven  of  intelli- 
gence most  fully  exerted  its  influence.  In 
our  own  country,  New  England,  the  old 
homestead  of  our  public  schools,  invented 
the  cotton  gin  and  numerous  inventions 
that  have  revolutionized  industry  and  trade, 
while  the  South  in  the  black  night  of  hu- 
man bondage  toiled  on  largely  by  mere 
physical  forces.  Experience  shows  that  in 
the  factory  and  on  the  farm  the  lowest 
wages  are  commanded  by  the  most  ignorant 
persons.  These,  breaking  more  machinery 
and  wasting  time  and  energy  through  in- 
aptness  to  execute  plans,  are  also  the  most 
costly  of  all  hands  to  the  employer.  It  has 
been  said  that  ''  The  greatest  of  all  arts  in 
political  economy  is  to  change  the  consumer 
into  a  producer,  and  the  next  greatest  to 
increase  the  producer's  producing  power — 
a  thing  to  be  directly  attained  by  increasing 
his  intelligence." 

Again,  large  ideas  cannot  flourish  in  ig- 
norant minds.  The  conceptions  of  govern- 
ment and  human  liberty  in  this  land  are  the 
grandest  known  to  history.  As  on  sand 
hills  there  can  be  only  a  few  straggling 
spears  of  stunted  grass  and  upon  hog  back 
ridges  the  dwarfed  oak,  so  in  fhe  mind  of 
the  uneducated  can  only  flourish  the  least 
-desirable  ideas  pertaining  to  the  genius  of 
our  government.  Our  institutions  had 
their  conception  and  birth  in  the  minds  of 
men  of  broad  culture,  and  were  committed 
for  their  perpetuity  to  the  individual  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Republic,  thereby  obli- 
gating each  one  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
personal  honor,  for  the  sake  of  his  native 
land,  and  for  the  love  of  his  own  liberties 
and  institutions,  to  make  himself  a  sovereign 
worthy  of  these  royal  trusts  and  responsibili- 
ties. The  child  owes  it  to  the  state  to  be 
educated,  and  the  state  owes  it  to  the  child 
to  see  that  he  is  educated.  If  his  parents 
do  not  appreciate  these  vital  interests  of 
this  country,  they  should  feel  the  force  of  a 
wholesome  law  to  compel  them  to  send  him 
to  school.  The  state  assumes  control  of 
the  individual  where  the  individual  ceases 
to  do  that  which  will  conserve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  whole.  Therefore,  we  should 
have  a  compulsory  law  on  education  in 
every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union. 
Our  American  Ministers  at  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  report  as  to  the  methods  of 
-education    in    these    respective    countries^ 


that  in  all,  children  are  required  to  attend 
school,  and  that  indigent  children  are  fur- 
nished with  clothing,  and  meals  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  No  one  prizes  his  liber- 
ties more  than  the  Swiss  in  that  mountain 
home  of  freedom,  and  there  each  canton  is 
provided  with  sufficient  primary  instruction 
which  shall  stand  under  the  exclusive  and 
obligatory  control  and  supervision  of  the 
state.  Compulsory  education  is  not  re- 
garded by  that  liberty-loving  people  as  an 
infringement  on  personal  liberty. 

Oh  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time. 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wealth 

And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm 
While  she  seeks  allegiance,  -  hall  admit 

Axi  obligation  on  her  part  to  teach 
Them  who  are  born  to  serve  her  and  obey ; 

Binding  herself  by  statute  to  secure 
For  all  the  children  whom  her  soil  maintains 

The  rudiments  of  letters. —  Wordsworth, 

More  Vital  than  any  of  these  needs  is  that 
the  moral  sense  of  the  pupil  be  more  earn- 
estly quickened  and  warmly  fostered.  The 
discussion  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  is 
somewhat  detracting  from  the  real  merit  of 
the  case.  The  efforts  of  a  few  school  boards 
in  our  country  to  purge  text  books  of  all 
religious  allusions  and  teachings  under  the 
profession  of  wholesome  moralities  reminds 
me  of  some  pumpkins  that  used  to  grow  on 
the  farm.  They  were  large  in  size,  prolific 
in  rind,  standard  in  color,  but  had  no  nu- 
tritious substance  inside,  and  when  picked 
up  their  lightness  and  the  rattle  of  seeds 
bore  loud  evidence  of  a  bastard  fruit  for 
which  neither  man  nor  beast  had  any  liking. 

The  dust  of  these  polemics  should  not 
becloud  our  eyes  as  to  the  imperative  need 
of  teaching  morals  in  our  public  schools. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  precept  so  much  as  of 
example.  The  incidental  teaching  of 
morals  will  do  more  than  sermonizing. 
Morals  directly  or  indirectly  are  rooted  in 
that  wondrous  word  ou^t^  whose  central 
force  is  conscience.  An  ought  to  have  any 
force  must  have  in  it  a  Supreme  Being.  Tlic 
Jews,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  could  consiit- 
ently  join  hands  in  a  system  of  ethics  that 
recognizes  the  God  that  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  the  Mayflower ;  whose  influence 
Franklin  caused  to  be  invoked  upon  the 
launching  of  the  civic  constitution  ;  whose 
guidance  Washington,  in  the  bush  upon  his 
knees,  sought  in  the  Revolution,  and  of 
whom  in  the  dark  days  of  our  civil  war 
Garfield  said  :  "  God  reigns,  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  still  lives." 

Infidelity  is  sectarianism,  and  sectarianism 
has  no  place  in  our  schools.     The  creatiOD 
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of  a  proper  moral  sentiment  in  the  children 
is  the  strongest  safeguard  of  the  nation. 
Sentiment  lies  between  opinion  and  feeling, 
and  is  the  resultant  product  of  the  harmoni- 
ous and  rightful  action  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  on  a  given  subject.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  virtue  vitalized  and  prepared  at  a 
moment's  warning  to  let  loose  its  power 
against  wrong  of  any  form.  It  is  the  most 
potent  influence  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  of  to-day.  It  insures  honest  business 
methods  and  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  It  is  more  powerful  than  a  consta- 
bulary in  the  maintenance  of  good  laws,  and 
that  which  will  keep  the  poor  from  counting 
the  rich  their  sworn  enemies,  «nd  prevent 
the  rich  from  making  the  poor  the  victims 
of  their  avarice.  A  healthful  moral  senti- 
ment is  a  great  bulwark  of  righteous  law. 
He  that  stops  with  precept  is  the  child  that 
finishes  his  learning  in  the  ab,  abs.  Pre- 
cept is  valuable  only  as  a  condition  of  a 
healthful  moral  sentiment. 

You  ask  me  how  this  is  to  be  brought 
about.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a  teacher 
with  a  most  wholesome  moral  sentiment  that 
can  prove  the  birth  element  of  his  govern- 
ment the  grace  of  his  teaching  and  the 
secret  of  his  power.  As  sure  as  the  sun 
warms  the  earth  to  life  and  beauty,  so  surely 
will  such  a  teacher  get  into  the  habits  of 
thought  and  life,  into  the  social  dealings 
and  sense  of  truth  and  right,  on  the  part  of 
each  child  under  him.  Moral  worth  is  con- 
tagious, and  no  one  in  the  room  can  wholly 
escape  its  effect.  It  beams  out  of  the  eye, 
oozes  out  of  the  touch  of  the  hand,  quickens 
through  the  voice,  and  by  the  life  of  the 
teacher  fills  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room with  its  fragrance.  This  helps  him  in 
teaching  the  lives  of  the  good  and  the 
great  men  of  his  age  and  country's  history ; 
it  makes  him  efficient  in  the  teaching  of  the 
reading  lesson,  the  memory  gem,  the 
maxim,  and  in  combining  the  social  events 
of  the  school  and  environment  so  that  the 
teacher  and  pupil  may  come  to  a  practical 
demonstration  of  Mr.  Huxley's  idea  of  an 
education:  "To  accustom  myself  to  do 
the  thing  I  know  I  ought  to  do  at  the  time 
when  I  know  I  ought  to  do  it,  whether  I 
feel  like  doing  it  or  not."  And  thus  will 
be  realized  the  sentiment  approved  in  the 
last  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education.  "The  schools  must 
send  out  boys  and  girls  whose  habits  of 
thought,  system  of  business,  and  uniform 
adherence  to  right,  have  all  been  awakened, 
stimulated,    and    exercised    along    proper 


channels  of  life  until  the  state  may  safely 
repose  in  them  full  confidence." 

Let  Robert  Southey  exhort  America  as  he 
did  England : — 

Train  up  thy  children  in  the  way 
Of  righteousness,  and  feed  them  with  the  bread 
Of  wholesome  doctnne.     Where   bast  thou  thy 
mines 
But  in  their  industry  ?     Tby  bulwarks  where  but  in 
their  breasts  ? 
Thy  might  but  in  their  arms  ? 
Shall  not  their  numbers  therefore  be  thy  wealth, 
Tby  strength,  defence,  thy  safety,  and  thy  power  ? 

Educatum, 
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COME,  let  us  reason  together.  Did  you 
ever  think  how  foolish  we  are  in  doing 
certain  things  as  we  do?  Yes,  I  know  you 
have.  Do  we  not  too  often  see  the  proces- 
sion in  motion  without  stopping  to  inquire 
how  it  came  to  be  moving  ?  A/e  there  not 
principles  underlying  certain  things,  and 
are  we  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  our  edu- 
cational work  to  investigate  principles  ? 

Only  yesterday,  in  talking  with  a  little 
child  that  had  scattered  his  cards  and  other 
playthings  over  the  top  of  a  good  sized 
table,  I  said,  ''Put  your  things  into  a 
smaller  compass."  He  turned  to  me  in- 
stantly and  said,  "  What  is  a  compass?**  I 
then  told  him  to  put  them  into  a  less  space. 
"  Oh,'*  he  said,  "compass  is  room.'*  Then 
he  repeated  **  compass"  several  times, 
doubtless  to  fix  it  permanently  in  his  mem- 
ory for  future  use.  The  word  "  lonesome" 
had  also  troubled  him  the  day  before,  be- 
cause he  imagined  it  to  be  something  that 
might  hurt  him ;  but  as  soon  as  I  explained 
to  him  its  true  meaning,  then  he  said,  ''  I 
am  lonesome  when  I  am  by  myself." 

These  two  words  will  in  part  prepare  the 
way  for  what  I  have  to  say.  Take  little  chil- 
dren who  have  nearly  finished  the  first 
reader,  or  those  reading  in  the  second 
reader:  if  they  have  been  well  taught  in  re- 
gard to  the  diacritical  marking  of  the  letters, 
it  is  really  astonishing  how  many  big  words 
they  will  pronounce  correctly  without  as- 
sistance from  the  teacher.  To  a  class  just 
beginning  the  second  reader  I  gave  the  fol- 
lowing words,  to  see  what  the  class  would 
do  with  them.  The  first  word  that  I  wrote 
on  the  board  for  them  to  pronounce  was 
** commencement."  They  looked  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  hands  began  to  go  up : 
I  called  on  a  little  girl,  and  she  said  ''com- 
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mencement."  The  word  of  course  was  a 
new  one  to  the  entire  class — ^new  in  its 
written  or  printed  form.  Again,  I  wrote 
the  word  "liberty/'  and  almost  instantly 
the  hands  and  eyes  showed  that  it  too  was 
found  out.  "  Humbugging"  caused  no 
trouble  whatever,  beyond  several  merry 
twinkles  of  the  eyes.  "Arithmetic"  they 
soon  deciphered,  and  "  independence"  was 
as  easily  disposed  of.  In  no  instance  did  I 
divide  these  words  into  syllables,  or  indicate 
the  sound  of  the  letters. 

In  a  first-grade  room.  I  wrote  *'  General 
Washington,"  "  James  M.  Shelton,"  **  con- 
sumption," "  vacation,"  "  disgusting," 
*'  hogshead,"  and  "  contending,"  and 
some  of  the  class  pronounced  every  word 
correctly.  One  little  boy  tripped  on 
*'  hogshead"  by  calling  it  **  hoggish-head ;" 
not  a  very  bad  break,  after  all. 

I  have  given  only  a  very  few  specimens, 
but  enough  I  trust  to  induce  some  of  the 
progressive  teachers  of  Kansas  to  try  the  ex- 
periment with  their  classes,  and  report  re- 
sults to  the  }V€siern  School  Journal, 

Of  course,  the  daily  reading  lessons  con- 
tain some  new  words  at  the  beginning  of 
each  lesson,  and  there  are  other  words 
scattered  through  that  may  be  picked  out 
in  advance  and  written  on  the  board  for  the 
pupils  to  learn.  These  words,  and  all 
others  that  present  any  difficulty  in  pronun- 
ciation, should  be  divided  into  syllables, 
and  the  pronunciation  indicated  by  the 
proper  diacritical  marks.  In  order  to  in- 
sure accuracy  in  pronunciation,  the  teacher 
should  always  conj-ult  the  dictionary.  These 
lists  of  words  ought  to  be  selected  several 
days  in  advance,  and  the  children  should 
pronounce  them  each  day  till  their  forms 
are  familiar.  A  child  will  learn  a  long 
word  as  easily  as  a  short  word.  There  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  learning  the  name  of  a 
big  man  than  of  a  small*  one.  When  a  word 
is  broken  into  syllables,  the  child  naturally 
enough  attacks  each  syllable  in  detail,  and 
then  puts  all  the  syllables  together,  holding 
on  to  one  syllable  and  somewhat  prolonging 
its  sound  till  he  makes  out  the  next,  and  so 
on  till  the  last  one  is  reached.  This  is  as 
much  of  an  intellectual  exercise  as  any  other 
work  he  can  do  in  the  school-room. 

It  also  explains  away  much  of  the  so- 
called  mystery  why  children  like  to  spell  at 
so  many  words  whose  meaning  is  exceed- 
ingly vague  or  but  imperfectly  compre- 
hended. The  mind  is  so  peculiarly  can- 
structed  that  only  in  rare  cases  does  it 
appreciate  its  own  positive  acquisitions,  but 
it  is  always  striving  for  something  not  yet 


mastered.  Naturally  the  mind  runs  out  into 
the  partially  known. 

The  short  words  the  child  learns  are  used 
in  a  quantitative  sense  to  measure  the 
larger  ones  as  he  comes  to  them.  The  dia- 
critical marks  are  guide-posts,  telling  how 
certain  syllables  are  to  be  disposed  of  in 
passing  from  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  its 
close.  These  constitute  the  sign  language 
of  the  spelling  book  and  dictionary. 

By  probing  around  in  the  manner  I  have 
indicated,  the  teacher  is  always  making 
"unexpected  finds."  No  one  can  tell  what 
is  in  a  child's  head  till  he  begins  to  draw 
the  child  out  along  various  lines.  Too 
much  of  teaching  reminds  one  of  pouring 
"all  kinds  of  slop  into  a  swill-tub"  without 
first  looking  into  the  tub  to  see  what  it  con- 
tains before  the  pouring  commences.  Ex- 
plore carefully  first,  then  begin  to  pour 
cautiously,  and  no  great  damage  will  result. 
—  Western  Sekool  Journal. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROGRAMME. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San 
Diego  County,  California,  Prof-  Han- 
Wagner,  introduces  his  Arbor  Day  circular 
as  follows : 

"  I  have  appointed  Friday,  February  26, 1892, 
as  Arbor  Day  for  San  Diego  county,  and  request 
all  teachers  to  unite  in  observing  the  day  in  a 
suitable  manner.  I  would  recommend  that  each 
teacher  or  principal  send  special  invitations  to 
parents  and  trustees  to  be  present  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  exercises  ;  and  hoj)e  that  a  practi- 
cal effort  will  be  made  this  year  in  beautifying 
your  school  grounds  by  the  planting  of  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs,  and  teaching  the  children  to 
love  and  care  for  them.  Our  country  school 
houses,  as  well  as  our  homes,  should  be'  made 
attractive,  and  the  influence  will  be  such  as  will 
tend  to  strengthen,  elevate  and  ennoble  human 
character. 

"  I  would  suggest  that  a  short  programme  be 
prepared  for  this  occasion.  Older  pupils  may 
present  essays  on  trees,  in  their  manifold  rela- 
tions to  human  life  ;  on  the  different  varieties, 
habits,  sizes,  enemies,  and  the  care  needed  to 
preserve  them  ;  on  the  famous  trees  of  history, 
and  on  the  forms  of  worship  that  have  been 
connected  with  trees.  Younger  children  may 
give  a  greater  variety  of  entertainment,  ¥nth  ap- 
propriate musical  selections  and  recitations  of 
verses  and  poems. 

*'  A  pretty  exercise,  '  Voices  of  the  Trees,'  is 
one  in  which  many  children  may  uke  part,  each 
speaking  as  a  tree.  Illustration  :  *  They  call  me 
a  sugar  maple,  and  1  am  a  favorite  ornamental 
tree.  People  love  me  because  1  am  possessed 
of  sweetness.  I  am  claimed  to  have  made  more 
boys  and  girls  happy  than  any  other  tree.  I 
have  made  many  changes  of  dress,  wearing  in 
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spring  the  softest  shade  of  every  color ;  in  the 
summer,  the  purest  emerald ;  in  theautumn,  the 
most  brilliant  yellow.  My  wood  is  used  for  fur- 
oiturCp  floors,  and  for  furnishing  the  interior  of 
houses,  and  after  the  houses  are  finished  few 
can  warm  them  better  than  1/ 

•*  The  following  programme,  arranged  by 
Miss  Minnie  U.  Howell,  of  the  B  Street  school, 
San  Diego,  is  submitted  as  a  good  example. 
Teachers  may  vary  it  as  taste,  circumstances 
or  opportunities  may  permit : 

SONG. 
Tune,  •'  John  Brown."    F.  S.  S.  C,  No.  6. 
Hark,  don't  you  hear  us  calling? 

Put  your  books  and  slates  awav. 
Don't  you  hear  our  branches  beckoning? 
We've  something  wc  would  say. 
Listen,  children,  we  are  calling. 
Listen,  children,  we  are  calling. 
Listen,  children,  we  are  calling, 
Come,  learn  of  us  to-day. 

1.  Address  of  Welcome,  by  a  pupil. 

Green  and  lovely  shall  ye  stand, 

O  ye  trees. 
While  the  soft  sea  breeze 
Sweeps  your  crest  with  her  caressing  hand. 
Strong  and  stately  shall  ye  rear 

Your  proud  forms 
And  come  no  winter  storms 
To  strip  you  of  your  leaves  so  dear. 

2.  Recitation,  '*  Planting  of  the  Apple 
Iltc^.''— Bryant. 

3.  Song,  "Swinging  'Neath  the  Old 
Apple  Tree." 

Found  in  Franklin  Square  Collection,  No.  i. 

4.  Composition,  '*  Usefulness  of  Trees." 

5.  Lessons  from  History  about  Trees. 

ORIGIN  OF  ARBOR  DAY. 

{a)  To  Nebraska  belongs  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  Arbor  Day.  About  twenty  years  ago, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Ex-Governor  Morton,  a 
proclamation  was  made  for  the  observance  of 
a  day  of  tree  planting,  and  it  is  said  that  that 
«vening*s  sun  set  upon  12,000,000  trees,  where 
in  the  morning  had  spread  the  last  remains  of 
the  Great  American  Desert.  £x -Governor 
Morton  says  of  Nebraska,  "  We  have  growing 
Co-day  more  than  700,000  acres  of  trees  planted 
by  human  hands." 

ATLANTIC  COAST. 

(b\  Our  Atlantic  sand  plains  were  once  cov- 
ered with  forests,  and  can  be  re- forested.  More 
Chan  10,000  acres  on  Cape  Cod,  which  thirty 
years  ago  were  lying  waste,  beaten  by  winter 
tempests  and  summer  suns,  are  now  covered 
with  thriving  planted  trees. 

MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

(c)  Nearly  all  the  tributaries  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  have  lost  half  the  former  supplies  of 
water.  Inundations  are  more  frequent,  while 
Che  depth  of  the  rivers  in  summer  is  hardly  as 
many  inches  as  could  be  measured  by  feet 
thirty  years  ago.  The  snowfall  is  irregular  and 
the  cUmate  subject  to  sudden  changes.  The 
legislatures  of  Northern  States  are  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  our  forests  must  be  preserved. 

SPAIN. 

(d)  Under  the  reign  of  the  Moors,  the  penin- 
sula of  Spain  and  Portugal  was  like  a  vast  gar- 
den, bearing  grain  and  fruit  of  every  variety. 


But  then  the  Sierras  and  other  mountain  slopes 
were  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  timber,  which 
was  afterwards  ruthlessly  destroyed  under  the 
reign  of  the  kings.  Now  nearly  all  the  plateau 
lands  of  Spain  are  desert- like  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  and  the  lack  of  rains.  The 
once  delightful  climate  has  become  changeable 
and  rough.  The  great  change  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of 
forests. 

ITALY. 
(e)  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  forests,  that 
part  of  Italy  which  was  once  adorned  with  villas, 
parks,  flower  and  fruit  gardens,  is  now  an  un- 
healthy, uninhabitable  region.  The  malarious 
gases  were  once  absorbed  by  the  trees,  but  now 
they  fill  the  air  and  poison  the  people. 

GERMANY. 

(/)  Germany  has  made  great  progress  in  tree- 
planting.  Where  once  a  sandy  desert  could  not 
nourish  a  flock  of  goats,  now  there  are  beautiful 
trees  and  a  fertile  land,  and  where  the  thorn  and 
thistle  once  grew,  vast  armies  of  hardy  soldiers 
have  been  maintained. 

(g)  To  watch  over  the  life  of  the  plant,  is  it  not 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  humanity  ?  The  tree 
was  created  for  the  nurture  of  man,  to  help  him 
in  his  industries  and  his  arts.  It  is  owing  to  the 
tree,  to  its  soul  buried  in  the  earth  for  so  many 
centuries  and  now  restored  to  life  in  the  form  of 
coal,  that  we  have  the  steam  engine.  Thank 
heaven  for  the  trees !  Let  us  protect  them  from 
harm.    Let  us  rescue  them  from  destruction. 

5.  Recitation,  **The  Palmetto  and  the 
Yintr—Whittier. 

6.  Song. — *  •  Who  is  he  Plants  for  the  Days 
to  Come."  (Franklin  Square  Song  Collec- 
tion, No.  4.) 

7.  Voices  of  the  Trees. 

PLANT  ME  A  PALM. 
Plant  me  a  palm,  plant  me  a  palm, 

It  grows  in  the  desert  lands, 
And  the  traveler,  (aiming  and  doubtftil,  sect 

And  praises  with  lifted  hands. 
Plant  me  a  palm — a  sacred  pain, 

it  faith  to  the  faithless  shows; 
And  out  of  the  sands  in  our  deserts  of  life. 

The  palm  of  victory  grows.    —Meuigt  M^rrit^ 

THE  POPLAR. 
I  am  the  timid  poplar,  I  quail  at  every  breeze, 
I  tremble  and  quiver  und  stiver  long  ere  the  other  trees 
Have  dreamed  the  wind  is  coming  ; 
Whenever  cioudii  cover  the  sun 
You  can  hear  the  '  pat,'  '  pat,*  of  my  pale,  pale  leaves 
Entreating  them  to  be  gone. 
Am  I  sad  Y  do  you  ask,  little  children. 

That  the  dear  God  made  me  &o  ? 
Now  the  breeze  is  quiet  a  moment, 

I  can  answer  you  bravely — No. 
Mother  Nature  has  made  a  fine  music 

Tuned  to  my  sensitive  ear, 

'Tis  so  sweet  I  am  often  wishing 

That  other  trees  might  bear. 

USB  OF  THB  POPLAR. 

(a)  The  smooth,  clean-looking,  white  wood  of  the  poplar  is 
easily  cut  into  almost  any  shape,  and  is  often  made  Into  light 
casks,  butter  tubs,  and  in  vineyards  into  different  vessels  used 
in  carrying  about  the  grapes. 

THE  BEECH. 
I  am  the  beech  tree ;  I  have  made  my  home 
Hard  by  the  forest  lake;  when  breeies  come, 
1  dip  my  sweepmg  branches  lower  down 
And  dangle  'mong  the  rushes  ;  scatter  queer 
Three-cornered  nuts  upon  the  white  sand  here, 
I  And  in  the  boat  drawn  up  beneath  my  shade. 
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THE  PEPPER. 


L 


The  graceiul  pepper  tree  am  I, 

My  feathery  branches  in  the  breezes  fly; 

1  wave  them  back  and  forth,  to  and  fro  I  sway. 

And  frolic  with  the  wind  thro*  many  a  sunny  day. 

My  bright  green  leaves  a  pleasant  contrast  seem. 

To  summer  fields  with  brown  and  golden  gleam. 

And  when  winter  comes  with  skies  no  longer  fair 

My  scarlet  berries  have  a  gay  and  festive  air. 

THE  WILLOW. 

Solo  ( Tune,  "  Tit  WiUotor  F.  S.  S.  C,  No.  j.) 
What  tree  brings  the  chilc'ren  the  first  news  of  spring? 

Oh  !  the  willow,  the  willow,  the  willow. 
And  where  do  the  early  birds  best  love  to  sing? 

On  the  willow,  the  willow,  the  willow. 

Down  where  the  bridge  spans  the  river  so  fair. 
Oh  !  the  willow,  the  willow,  the  willow. 

What  makes  the  perfume  that*s  filline  the  air? 
Oh  1  the  willow,  the  willow,  the  wiUow. 

USB  OP  THE  WILLOW. 

(d)  And  what  boy  could  spare  us,  or  exist  if 
living  in  the  country,  without  the  scores  of  whis- 
tles, whips  and  pop-guns  he  can  manufacture 
with  that  precious  knife  of  his  ?  But  we  have 
other  and  still  better  uses;  we  are  made  into 
gun  stocks,  harrows,  rakes,  shoemakers'  lasts, 
painters*  charcoal,  all  kinds  of  basket  work,  and 
scores  of  other  things.  When  next  you  see  your 
cricket  bat  or  tennis  racquet,  boys  and  girls, 
stop  and  examine  them  a  moment  and  see  if 
you  don't  cry  out :  **  Why,  here  is  another  pres- 
ent from  our  old  friend,  the  willow  !" 

THE  ALDERS  AND  BIRCHES. 

Keeping  the  willow  company,  in  the  swamps 
and  by  the  streams,  are  the  alders  and  birches. 
Did  you  ever  think,  boys,  when  you  have 
climbed  some  lithe,  supple  birch  and  have  had 
such  a  fine  swing  there,  that  Indian  lads  have 
done  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  white  bark 
was  once  used  by  the  Indians,  who  wrote  upon 
it  in  their  strange  way  as  you  write  upon  paper? 
And  did  you  know  the  bark  of  the  black  birch, 
which  tastes  so  sweet  to  you,  was  made  by  them 
into  strong  canoes  ? 

THE  WALNUT. 

Ho,  children,  don't  forget  me,  the  walnut,  for 
I  give  you  walnuts  and  pickles.  The  old  poet 
says  my 

Timber  is  for  various  uses  good : 

The  carver  I  supply  with  useful  wood  ; 

I  make  the  painters*  fading  colors  last, 

A  table  I  afford  with  a  repast ; 

E'en  while  you  feast  my  oil  your  lamp  supplies. 

The  rankest  poison  by  my  virtue  dies. 

THE  ASH. 

Don't  forget  me,  the  ash,  either,  growing  here 
and  there  in  our  own  country,  but  more  plenti- 
fully in  England.  There  my  strong,  light  tim- 
bers are  made  into  the  handles  of  farming  tools 
and  light  ladders,  while  the  carriage  builders 
could  hardly  be  without  me  for  poles  of  omni- 
buses, cabs,  etc. 

JUNIPERS  AND  CEDARS. 

We're  the  junipers  and  cedars;  we  love  best  to  stand 
High  up  In  rocky  pastures;  where  on  every  hand 
The  thorny  barberry  grows,  and  hang«  in  fall 
Ix>ng  rows  of  coral  out  where  wild  rooks  call. 
And  call,  and  answer  one  another. 

USK  UP  THBSB  TKRBS. 

(c)  At  least  all  country  boys  know  that  juni- 
pers and  cedars  make  capital  fence  posts,  be- 


sides furnishing  us  with  many  light  articles, 
such  as  pencil  cases,  penholders,  etp. 

THE  PINE. 

Song;,  by  Several  Voices. 

(Tune.  "  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave,"  F.  S.  S.  C,  No.  3.)' 

Oh,  pine  trees  in  the  srove 

Forever  murmuring, 
Oh^ay,  what  does  it  mean. 

The  grand  slow  song  you  sing. 
Tell  us  now,  just  now. 

We  long  so  much  to  know 
Why  through  the  summer  day 

You're  always  sighing  so  ? 

USB  OF  THE  PINB. 

{d)  But  the  pine  trees  make  no  answer,  so  we 
will  pass  on  to  their  uses.  When  we  think  about 
it  shall  we  not  give  pine  tree<%  the  first  place  in 
the  rank  of  usefulness  ?  Think  of  the  loads 
of  timber  they  give  us  for  ship  and  house  build- 
ing, besides  hundreds  of  smaller  things  we 
could  not  do  without. 

THE  ELM. 

I  am  the  elm  tree ;  I  love  to  bend 

Above  some  country  lane,  where  cattle  wend 

Their  homeward  way.     I  dearly  love  to  fill 

Some  spot  upon  the  not  and  sunny  hill. 

With  cool  and  shadow  ;  love  to  stand 

Beside  the  wall  between  the  meadow  land 

And  upland  reaches  where  the  golden-rod 

Nods  all  day  long :  and  where  the  crickets  sing. 

And  where  the  meadow-grass  is  whispering 

With  dainty  wreath,  I  love  my  trunk  to  twine: 

To  rock  the  oriole's  nestlings,  and  to  call  them  mine. 

THE  MAPLE. 

Green  is  my  canopy  in  June, 

In  my  branches  birds  are  ali  in  tune. 

In  the  fall  a  cloak  of  red 

Wraps  me  up  to  my  uU  proud  head. 

Take  the  birds  with  their  songs  so  sweet. 
Take  the  grass  and  the  rustic  seat : 
Take  them  all,  but  leave  to  me 
This  one  sand-kissed  maple-tree. 

THE  OAK. 

(#)  I  am  the  oak  tree,  made  for  strength. 
E'en  as  the  elm  for  gracefulness,  f  stretch 
My  giant  arms  aloft  and  never  quail. 
In  torrent  or  in  tempest.    Did  you  mind 
How  long  in  springtime  I  held  back  my  leaves  ? 
It  was  to  give  them  strength  ;  now  autumn's  here. 
And  all  the  trees  are  naked.  I  stand  forth 
Bedecked  with  robes  of  purple ;  it  is  meet 
I  should  be  clothed  thus,  for  1  am  king. 
I  love  you,  children— love  to  have  you  twine 
Long  garlands  ot  my  leaves  and  deck  yourselves. 
Or  hunt  for  acorns  underneath  my  boughs. 
Come  often,  come,  and  visit  me,  and  I  will  make 
You  wise  and  strong,  and  brave  and  beautiful. 

USB  OP  THB  OAK. 

(/)  Wonderful  is  the  oak  for  strength  and 
beauty ;  it  is  yet  more  wonderful  in  its  uses. 
The  soldier  must  have  the  oak  for  his  weapons. 
He  must  have  it  for  the  axle-wheels  of  his  wag- 
ons that  must  bring  to  him  all  the  supplies  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  a  war.  The  gunpowder,  too, 
if  of  the  best  kind,  is  made  from  the  burnt 
branches  of  this  same  kind  of  tree.  Add  to  this 
its  uses  in  ship  building,  in  furniture  making,  in 
polished  floors  for  the  homes  of  wealth,  and  «e 
still  have  only  a  feeble  idea  of  its  value.  Then, 
too,  there  is  the  supply  of  cork  from  its  bark, 
and  acids  from  its  nutgalls,  so  useful  to  tanners 
dyers,  and  photographers. 

NoTB.— Most  of  the  above,  from  "Voices  of  the  Trees,"  «» 
adopted  and  re-arranged  from  the  Popular  Educator  of  Apcfl, 
Z891. 
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(^)  A  jslorious  tree  is  the  grand  old  oak ; 
He  has  stood  for  a  thouAand  years — 
Has  stood  and  frowned  on  the  trees  around. 
Like  a  king  among  his  peers. 

The  oak  for  grandeur,  strength,  and  noble  size 
Excels  ail  trees  that  in  the  forest  grow. 

THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK. 
Trio  and  Chorus,  from  Franklin  Square  Collection,  No.  a. 
A  song  to  the  oak ,  the  brave  old  oak 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long; 
Here's  health  and  renown  to  his  broad  green  crown 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
Ckorut. 

Then  here's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak. 

Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone  ; 
Still  flourish  he,  a  broad  green  tree 
W  hen  a  hundred  years  are  gone. 

There's  fear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out ; 
And  be  showeth  his  might  on  a  mild  midnight. 

When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout. 

Chorut 
Now  gold  hath  a  sway  we  all  obey. 

And  a  ruthless  king  is  he ; 
But  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 
To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy  sea. 

Ckcrn* 

RECITATION. 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  song. 

The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm. 
So  brave  and  majestic  and  strong. 

The  linden,  the  atih,  and  the  elm. 

Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim. 
The  hickory,  staunch  at  core ; 

The  locust  so  thorny  and  grim. 
And  the  silvery  sycamore. 

Hurrah  for  the  kingly  oak. 

The  maple,  the  forest  green ; 
The  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak. 

The  ladies  of  living  green. 

{Class in  Cattcrrt.) 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 

May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies. 

Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees,* 

Hurrah,  for  the  forest  grand. 
The  pride  of  his  centuries. 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 

[The  trees,  excepting  the  oak,  should  be  represented  by  girls. 
Their  use,  etc.,  may  be  given  by  boys  or  girls.  After  each  tree 
has  risen  to  recite,  she  should  take  her  place  at  either  right  or 
left  of  the  platform,  and  remain  standing  during  the  rqpainder 
of  the  exercises.  The  others  having  short  selections  may 
simply  rise  where  they  are  seated,  recite,  and  then  sit  down 
acaiD.J 

9.  Planting  Trees. 

10.  Addresses  by  Trustees. 

11.  Addresses  by  Teachers. 

12.  Song  by  School. 

Trustees  and  teachers  can  undoubtedly  get 
their  trees  from  local  nurseries  and  dealers,  and 
county  school  money  left  over  after  maintaining 
a  school  for  eight  months,  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 

**  I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best 
verses  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  that  I  have 
plan  ted.  *  * — Holmes, 

It  is  desired  that  you  plant  at  least  one  tree, 
and  if  you  are  not  able  to  get  any  cultivated 
trees,  plant  any  trees  that  grow  wild  in  your 
vicinity. 

A  number  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  do- 
nated by  the  Ladies'  Silk  Culture  Association. 


THE  COLLEGE  AS  A  TRUSTEE. 


BY  CHARLES  F.  THWING,  D.  D. 


IT  is  usual  for  the  college  to  have  a  govern- 
ing body  known  as  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  gentlemen  composing  it  are  so  denom- 
inated by  reason  of  holding  certain  trusts. 
These  trusts  are  in  no  small  degree  financial. 
When  the  word  trustee  is  heard  the  inevita- 
ble inference  is  that  the  trust  relates  to  funds. 

But  the  college  is  a  trustee  of  relations 
more  important  than  pecuniary.  It  is  in 
part  a  trust  of  character.  Souls  are  com- 
mitted to  its  keeping.  If  to  an  Atlantic 
captain  are  entrusted  the  lives  of  his  pas- 
sengers for  a  week,  to  a  college  are  entrusted 
the  intellectual,  ethical,  spiritual  interests  of 
human  beings  for  four  years.  The  college 
cannot  be  held  responsible  for  these  inter- 
ests as  is  the  trustee  of  pecuniary  trusts  for 
the  keeping  of  these  trusts.  These  trusts 
have  no  power  of  their  own. '  But  college 
men  and  women  have  free  wills.  No  col- 
lege can  make  character  as  the  .sculptor 
makes  a  statue.  Yet  it  is  true  that  the  col- 
lege is  put  in  charge  of  the  most  worthy 
concerns  of  human  spirits. 

The  boy  or  girl  places  his  intellectual 
character  in  the  keeping  of  the  college.  It 
places  such  a  trust  in  the  keeping  of  the  col- 
lege, with  the  assurance  that  the  college  caa 
do  better  for  this  nature  than  he  himself  can. 
The  college  is  requested  by  this  very  act  to 
train  the  intellect  to  think,  to  think  with 
comprehensiveness,  with  insight,  with  accu- 
racy, with  swiftness ;  the  college  is  requested 
by  this  simple  act  of  coming  to  college  to 
train  the  intellect,  to  open  to  its  viewing 
the  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  and  to  suggest 
the  principles  by  which  these  vast  stores 
may  be  co-ordinated.  The  parent  entrusts 
his  child  to  the  college  because  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  college  can  do  better  for  his 
child  for  a  time  than  he  can  himself;  the 
college  can  train  the  intellect  better  than 
the  home,  the  professor  better  than  the 
mother. 

That  the  college  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
ceiving these  noble  intellectual  trusts  its  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  its  graduates  makes 
evident.  Who  are  the  skeptics?  Who  are 
the  infidels?  Who  are  these  whose  intel- 
lectual brilliancy  is  not  as  the  lightning, 
but  as  the  phosphorescent  flames?  They 
are  not  as  a  rule  college  men.  They  are 
men  who  have  put  themselves  in  trust  for 
their  own  education,  and  the  trust  has  not 
been  well  kept.  They  are  self-educated 
men,  and    therefore  only   half   educated. 
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Skepticism  is  not  at  home  in  the  college. 
Infidelity  belongs  rather  to  the  club  and  to 
the  shop  than  to  the  lecture  room  of  the 
professor  of  philosophy.  The  men  whose 
youth  is  the  strongest  and  most  strengthen- 
ing, the  men  whose  utterances  make  most 
for  the  eternal  verities  and  the  spiritual 
realities,  received  their  training  in  large  pirt 
in  the  college.  They  gave  their  intellects 
to  the  college  for  four  years,  and  at  the 
commencement  in  their  senior  year,  received 
back  these  trusts  ennobled,  magnified,  made 
more  precious. 

The  college  is  also  a  trustee  for  the  moral 
standards  of  the  student.  The  differences 
among  students  of  different  colleges  in  re- 
spect to  problems  of  moral  behavior  are 
most  diverse.  The  men  of  one  college  are 
loose,  lackadaisical,  of  another  vigorous. 
The  men  of  one  college  seem  hardly  to  be 
awake  to  the  fact  of  moral  differentiations; 
the  men  of  another  are  more  impressed  with 
moral  truths  than  with  purely  intellectual. 
I  notice  that  the  men  trained  at  Williams 
College  under  Mark  Hopkins  are  keenly  and 
constantly  alive  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe.  Their  point  of  view  is  ethical. 
Their  intellectual  measurements  have  a 
moral  element.  President  Hopkins  and  his 
associates  were  aware  that  fathers  and  moth- 
ers have  put  their  boys  into  their  keeping 
that  their  moral  standards  might  be  raised. 
A  college  fails  if  it  fails  to  reveal  the  path  of 
duty  as  the  way  every  soul  should  go.  A 
college  fails  if  it  fails  to  magnify  virtue  and 
the  virtues.  A  college  fails  if  it  fails  to 
teach  the  excellence  of  justice,  the  beauty  of 
temperance,  the  nobility  of  courage,  the 
grandeur  of  self  sacrifice  for  highest  aims. 

The  college  is  also  a  trustee  for  the  Chris- 
tian character  of  the  student.  This  trust  it 
receives  with  hesitation  and  yet  with  rejoic- 
ing. With  hesitation,  knowing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  responsibility;  with  rejoicing, 
for  it  already  knows  by  a  prophetic  vision 
the  greatness  of  the  work  it  can  do  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Christian  character.  The 
college  is  constantly  called  on  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  parent;  but  in  no  one  re- 
lation is  this  vicariousness  more  constant 
than  in  respect  to  the  ennoblement  of  Chris- 
tian character.  The  boy  of  seventeen 
comes  to  the  college  with  notions  of  Chris- 
tian truth  loose  and  vague;  the  man  of 
twenty-one  should  leave  college  with  ideas 
clear  and  distinct.  The  boy  comes  having 
narrowness  of  vision  and  blindness  of  preju- 
dice ;  he  leaves  the  college  seeing  in  breadth 
of  vision,  with  justice,  with  comprehensive- 
ness.    He  comes  bearing    a  faith  feeble. 


hesitating — a  crutch;  he  departs  having  a 
faith  which  is  a  wing  to  bear  him.  The 
Christian  character  becomes  more  Christian 
and  more  characteristic  in  the  college.  It 
gains  solidity,  force,  vigor.  The  articula- 
tion of  its  parts  becomes  more  exact — intel- 
lect, feeling,  will,  conscience,  becoming  bet- 
ter adjusted  to  each  other.  It  ceases  to  be 
a  manufacture,  beginning  to  be  a  growth. 
True  it  is  that  men  have  found  college  their 
Bull  Run.  But  to  the  true  soul  it  is  rather 
a  Gettysburg — a  place  of  hard  fighting  with 
moral  and  spiritual  enemies,  but  a  place  of 
victory,  of  victory  whose  issues  are  lasting 
as  life. 

ARBOR  DAY. 


SPRING,  with  its  verdure,  flowers,  and 
tree- planting,  is  visible  in  the  distance, 
and  a  few  remarks  on  Arbor  Day  will,  it  is 
hoped,  not  be  as  seed  sown  on  stony  ground. 

Concerning  improvement  of  grounds — 
school-house  and  other — much  has  been 
learned  and  unlearned  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years.  In  our  hot  haste  to  have 
forests  and  orchards  by  express,  we  forget 
old  Mother  Nature's  method,  and  plant 
gourds  and  mushrooms,  confidently  expect- 
ing fine  grained  timber  and  dense  shade. 
The  most  valuable  trees  are  not  solicitous  to 
astonish  the  world  by  fast  growing — a  fact 
which  might  be  profitably  ponder^  within 
as  well  as  without  the  school  room. 

For  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  for  beauty, 
there  can  be  no  better  found  than  that  mag- 
nificent tree,  the  white  elm.  No  ground 
which  are  devoid  of  these  can  be  said  to  be 
well  improved.  For  shelter  against  the 
storm,  evergreens  should  be  planted. 

But.  these  are  merely  preliminary  remarks 
thrown  out  with  the  hope,  and  more  or  less 
belief,  that  a  few  boards  and  teachers  and 
people  may  begin  now  to  prepare  for  Arbor 
Day.  On  a  piece  of  card-board  represent- 
ing the  grounds,  let  the  place  of  every  tree, 
shrub  and  flower- bush  be  marked,  so  that 
when  the  time  for  planting  comes  the  work 
will  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

But  above  all  things  it  is  hoped  that  im- 
provements of  some  sort  will  actually  be 
made.  Boards  have  been  known  to  excuse 
themselves  for  failing  to  plant  because 
Arbor  Day  was  wet,  or  for  other  like  rea- 
sons. Our  conclusion,  after  many  years  of 
observation,  is  that  trees  properly  planted 
will  live,  move,  and  have  their  being,  in  a 
vigorous  and  thrifty  manner,  beyond  the 
sound  of  proclamations  and  on  other  than 
Arbor  Day. —  Western  School  JaumaL 
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MICHIGAN'S  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


BY  IX  SUPT.  C.  C.  TAYLOR. 


MANY  of  the  school  systems  of  the  West- 
ern States  have  been  modeled  after  the 
^yscem  of  Pennsylvania;  but  this  is  not  the 
<:ase  with  Michigan.  In  criticising  the 
school  system  of  Michigan,  the  writer  does 
not  intend  to  imply  that  her  schools  are  not 
-efficient,  but  simply  to  point  out  defects 
which  if  removed  would,  no  doubt,  add  to 
their  efficiency.  The  school  system  of 
Michigan  is  weak  because  it  is  fragmentary. 
The  schools  scattered  throughout  the  rural 
sections  of  the  state  are  just  as  independent 
of  each  other  in  management,  in  text- books 
and  advancement,  as  though  remote  from 
«ach  other.  Being  thus  carved  up  into 
petty  little  districts,  variety  instead  of  uni- 
formity is  found  in  everything. 

About  six  years  ago  the  people,  tired  of 
the  county  superintendency,  abolished  it, 
and  substituted  a  committee  of  ''school  ex- 
anainers"  without  removing  the  defects  in 
the  school  law  that  rendered  the  superin- 
tendency powerless  for  good.  This  law 
made  no  requirements  of  literary  and  moral 
fitness  on  the  part  of  those  elected  to  such 
positions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  members  of 
this  Board  of  School  Examiners  are  elected 
is  enough  to  show  a  laxity  and  a  glaring  de- 
fect in  the  law.  There  are  two  officers  in 
each  township  called  ''school  inspectors." 
The  only  duties  incumbent  upon  them  are 
to  settle  disputes  in  regard  to  school  sites, 
and  to  meet  at  the  county  seat  each  year 
and  elect  two  members  of  the  Board  of 
School  Examiners.  The  remaining  mem- 
ber is  elected  by  the  two  members  already 
elected,  aided  by  the  judge  of  Probate 
Court  when  a  tie  occurs.  This  third  mem- 
ber is  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  upon 
him  devolves  the  greater  part  of  the  duties 
of  the  Board.  The  fact  that  the  Board  is 
elected,  and  that  no  literary  or  moral 
qualifications  are  required  by  law  of  its 
members,  to  a  certain  extent  account  for  the 
extraordinary  powers  conferred  upon  the  Su- 
perintendent of  the  state. 

The  Examining  Boards  cut  but  a  small 
figure  in  school  affairs.  The  questions 
used  in  the  examination  of  teachers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Superintendent  and  for- 
warded to  these  Examiners  for  their  use. 

The  State  Superintendent  fixes  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  county  institutes. 
He  employs  the  instructors,  and  in  no  way 
are  they  responsible  to  local  officers  for  the 


kind,  quality,  or  amount  of  instruction 
given.  I  can  well  imagine  how  my  brother 
superintendents  in  the  old  Keystone  State 
would  chafe  in  such  a  harness,  furnished  by 
the  school  authorities  at  Harrisburg. 

But  the  school  system  of  Michigan  in 
many  respects  has  advantages  over  that  of 
Pennsylvania.  She  has  a  permanent  school 
fund  that  makes  taxation  light  upon  those 
who  bear  it,  and  entirely  releases  that  class 
from  school  tax  who  have  no  real  estate. 
The  school  buildings  in  the  main  are  excel- 
lent, in  many  cases  superior  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  schools  of  the  state 
are  more  proficient  than  could  reasonably 
be  expected  under  so  lax  a  system. 


READING  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


TOO  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to 
reading.  It  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  make  the  reading  lesson  both 
pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  in 
view  four  objects  in  giving  a  reading  lesson : 
first,  to  secure  accuracy  in  reproducing  what 
is  printed  and  distinctness  of  articulation  ; 
second,  to  have  the  pupils  discover  for 
themselves  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  what 
is  read,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  particular 
words ;  third,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what 
is  beautiful  and  artistic  in  literature;  and, 
fourth,  to  cultivate  the  child's  power  of 
language.  Too  frequently  these  objects  are 
not  accomplished.  Accuracy  in  reproduc- 
ing what  is  printed  and  distinctness  of  artic* 
ulation  are  often  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence. I  find  it  quite  a  common  fault  that 
when  a  child  stands  up  to  read  in  class,  one 
finds  great  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
is  said,  unless  by  following  the  words  in  the 
book.  No  teacher  should  allow  any  read- 
ing to  pass  that  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  an 
intelligent  auditor.  A  teacher  who  cannot 
hear  the  reading  lesson  without  following 
each  line  with  her  eyes  is,  of  course,  incom- 
petent to  decide  upon  the  'distinctness  of 
enunciation.  More  thorough  phonic  drill 
in  the  lower  primary  grades  would  help  this 
matter  very  much.  Again,  I  find  not  only 
that  difficult  words  are  often  not  explained 
in  the  proper  way,  but  that  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  thought  or  sentiment  of  a 
selection  as  a  whole.  The  prevailing  fault 
is  that  the  teacher  •'explains"  everything, 
or  tries  to  explain  everything,  instead  of  re- 
quiring pupils  to  find  out,  wherever  pos- 
sible, for  themselves. 
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Editorial  Department. 


ARBOR  DAY  PROCLAMATION. 


In  the  Name  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  Com" 

monwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Proclamation. 

The  beneficent  effects  consequent  upon  a 
due  observance  of  '*  Arbor  Day  '*  have  been 
witnessed,  with  interest  and  pleasure,  by  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  The  planting  and 
culture  of  trees  and  flowers  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  nor  its  great  importance  too  early 
impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind.  Considered 
from  a  sanitary,  intellectual,  aesthetic  and 
financial  point  of  view,  it  should  be  encouraged 
by  every  citizen  who  has  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  future  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  said  Commonwealth,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  which  has  received  the  official 
sanction  of  our  General  Assembly,  whereby  the 
Governor  is  requested  to  appoint  annually  a 
day  to  be  designated  as  Arbor  Day  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  recommend  by  proclamation  to 
the  people,  on  the  days  named,  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubbery  in  the  public  school  grounds 
and  along  the  public  highways  throughout  the 
State,  do  hereby  *  designate  and  proclaim 
Thursday,  the  14th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1892, 
and  Fridav,  the  6th  day  of  May.  A.  D.  1892, 
to  be  observed  as  Arbor  Days  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  selection  of  either  of  the  above  desig- 
nated days  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  Commonwealth, 
each  locality  observing  that  day  which  is  deemed 
to  be  most  favorable  on  account  of  climatic 
conditions. 

I  call  upon  the  people  to  lay  aside  for  a  sea- 
son the  habitual  activities  of  the  day,  and  de- 
vote sufficient  time  thereof  to  plant  a  forest, 
fruit  or  ornamental  tree  along  the  public  high- 
ways and  streams,  in  private  and  public  parks, 
about  the  public  school  house  and  on  the  col- 
lege grounds,  in  gardens  and  on  the  farms — 
thus  promoting  the  pleasure,  profit  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  the  State,  providing  pro- 
tection against  floods  and  storms,  securing  j 
health  and  comfort,  increasing  that  which  is 
beautiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  comforting  to 
physical  hfe,  and  elevating  to  the  mind  and 
heart. 

"  Gifts  that  grow  are  best, 
Hands  rhai  bless  are  blest, 
Plant — Life  does  the  rest ; 

Heaven  and  eanh  helps  him  who  pi:  nts  a  tree. 

And  his  work  its  own  reward  shall  Ix ." 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  State  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Loid  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two,  and  of  the  Commonvealth  the 
one  hundred  and  sixteenth. 
By  the  Governor : 

[seal.]  Robt.  E.  Pattison. 

Wm.  F.  Harrity, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


ARBOR-DAY  CIRCULAR. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction,  > 
Harrisburg,  March  27. 1892.     \ 

His  Excellency,  Governor  Pattison,  having 
designated  Thursday,  April  14TH.  and  Fri- 
day, May  6th,  as  Arbor  Days,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  the  attention 
of  school  Superintendents!  Directors  and  Teach- 
ers is  invited  to  the  fact. 

No  school  in  Pennsylvania  can  afford  to  ignore 
a  day  commended  to  it  by  both  the  Legislative 
and  the  Executive  branches  of  government,  by 
the  greatest  educational  body  in  the  United 
States,  the  National  Educational  Association— 
in  1884,  ^t  Madison,  Wisconsin — and  observed 
in  thirty  nine  States  and  Territories.  This  con- 
currence of  opinion  at  once  indicates  that  a 
proper  observance  of  the  day  must  be  of  great 
educational  value  even  where  the  school 
grounds  may  be  as  full  as  they  ought  to  be  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  vines. 

A  little  reflection  will  convince  a  teacher  that 
the  day  is  needed  by  his  school.  The  prime 
ends  of  education  are  character  and  power. 
The  refining  of  character  through  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vegetable  world  needs  no 
comment.  Her  processes  and  products  awaken 
the  admiration  of  the  superficial  observer,  and 
command  the  reverence  of  the  most  profound. 
The  great  modern  innovation  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bacon's  method  into  the  school  room. 
The  children  are  to  be  educated  not  away  from 
their  surroundings,  but  into  sympathy  with  them, 
and  thus  into  the  ability  to  use  them  advan- 
tageously. It  is  well,  too,  for  the  school  when 
the  pupils  6nd  that,  once  at  least,  it  moves  in 
accord  with  the  feelings  aroused  by  the  genial 
sunshine,  the  smell  of  the  fresh  earth,  the 
balmy  breeze,  the  budding  spring.  The  day  is 
to  be  observed  primarily  to  stimulate  the  diil- 
dren  in  all  their  powers  of  thought,  feeling  and 
purpose,  through  the  incomparable  agency  of 
the  vegetable  world.  It  is  to  be  observed  to  pro- 
mote the  attractiveness  of  our  surroundings  and 
the  love  of  home  and  of  country.  It  is  to  be 
used  to  interest  the  people  in  the  protection  of 
Nature  in  her  efforts  to  re  clothe  the  mountains 
and  waste  places,  and  to  interest  them  in  econ- 
omic tree-planting.  It  has  already  promoted  the 
planting  of  thousands  of  acres  in  our  own  and 
neighboring  States,  of  tens  of  thousands  upon 
Cape  Cod  and  elsewhere,  and  hundred  of  thoa- 
sands  in  the  treeless  regions  of  the  Great  West. 

Newspapers  may  be  invited  to  aid  the  good 
work  by  publishing  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  appropriate  to  the  day.  by  suggesting 
what  and  how  to  plant,  and  by  arousing  the 
public  to  consider  the  interests  represented. 
The  excellent  Arbor  Day  Manual,  by  Asst 
Supt.  Charles  R.  Skinner,  of  New  York,  which 
is  published  by  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  of  Al- 
bany, is  the  largest  work  yet  prepared.  Arbor 
Day  Leaves,  by  N.  H.  Egleston.of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  and  a  circular  upon  the  Celebration 
of  Arbor  Day.  issued  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  are  excellent  aids.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
also,  issued  from  the  Forestry  Division  Circular 
No.  5,  entitled,  "  Arbor  Day  Planting  in  Eastern 
States."  This  answers  the  questions.  What  and 
How  to  plant,  and  can  be  had,  as  can  that  upon 
the  celebration  of  the  day,  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  upon  application  to  the  proper 
department. 

Superintendents  are  requested  to  report  to 
this  Department  the  record  of  the  trees  planted 
by  the  schools  during  the  year. 

D.  J.  Waller,  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 


THE  very  interesting  address  on  "Arbor 
Day  in  the  Schools,"  in  the  present  issue 
of  The  y<mmal,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Transcript^ 
is  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  late  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  State  Boards 
of  Education,  and  the  leading  spirit  in 
Village  Improvement  and  Arbor  Day  work 
in  the  United  States.  This  address  will  be 
read  with  interest  in  every  school  district 
in  Pennsylvenia.  It  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  of  this  branch  of  our 
educational  work.  Reader,  put  in  your 
tree.  If  a  teacher  or  director,  with  a  school 
under  your  care,  see  to  the  planting  of 
twenty-five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  trees  by 
yourself  and  the  pupils — ^^at  their  homes, 
along  the  roadside,  about  the  school,  or 
elsewhere.  Do  the  work  on  a  broad-gauge 
plan,  and  grow  broader  in  the  doing  of  it — 
as  you  must  and  will. 


It  is  thought  by  many  pupils  and  by 
many  parents  that  money  pays  for  every- 
thing. Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
The  pupil,  ignorant  of  what  it  is  desirable 
he  should  know,  goes  to  the  inspiring 
teacher  and  comes  away,  after  months  and 
years,  with  eyes  open,  ears  alert,  energies 
aroused,  tastes  and  habits  in  a  measure 
formed,  purpose  fixed — bias  given  only  to- 
wards good  ends — wise  for  time,  and  time 
but  the  prologue  to  eternity  !  Who  will  say 
that  the  cash  value  of  such  results  can  be 
estimated  ?  or  indeed  that  they  can  at  all  be 
measured  or  paid  for  in  the  world's  coin  ? 
Benefit  like  this  can  be  repaid  only  in  kind, 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  the  student  can 
thus  make  repayment.  Nothing  is  possible, 
therefore,  but  gratitude,  and  the  undying 
purpose  to  aid,  encourage  and  bless  others 
in  like  situation  unto  your  former  self  as 
you  yourself  have  been  blessed.  Money  may 
pay  for  the  time  of  the  teacher,  rating  time 


at  a  money  value,  and  for  personal  effort  in 
the  work  of  teaching — but  that  is  all.  The 
influence  of  mind  upon  mind,  heart  upon 
heart,  soul  upon  soul,  in  guiding  effort, 
moulding  thought,  shaping  manners,  and 
developing  intellectual  and  spiritual  power 
that,  but  for  the  teacher,  would  remain  as 
though  they  were  not — what  money  can  be 
weighed  against  things  like  these !  The  old 
question  recurs,  though  asked  in  a  some- 
what different  connection :  ''What  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?  or  what  shall  a  man  give 
in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  All  this  price- 
less saving  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  by 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  is  outside  of  and 
beyond  the  item  of  wages — and  can  never 
be  paid  for  at  a  given  salary  per  month. 


From  an  eloquent  and  grateful  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Nevin  by  one 
of  his  old  pupils,  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Mull,  we  take 
the  following  paragraph : 

As  a  teacher,  he  is  far,  far  removed  from  the 
standard  of  the  technical  pedagogical  schools. 
As  was  truthfully  said  of  another:  Educators, 
as  the  world  grows  older,  seem  to  acquire  tech- 
nique and  finish,  without  gaining  creative  or 
informing  power.  There  is  perfection  of  system 
and  elaboration  of  method ;  but  how  rare  it  is  to 
find,  in  school  or  in  college,  teachers  endowed 
with  the  incomparable  gift  of  inspiring  enthu- 
siasm for  learning  and  good  letters!  It  was 
after  such  a  type  that  Proh  Nevin,  as  a  teacher, 
was  built.  To  study  and  read  under  him  was 
something  more  than  to  master  the  linguistic 
and  other  difficulties  of  matter  and  form  that 
hedge  round  the  spirit  and  idea.  It  was,  in 
Byron's  phrase,  "to  feel,  not  understand  the 
lyric  flow;"  to  study,  not  the  mechanism,  but 
the  spirit  of  a  literature,  and  to  be  conscious  of 
coming  into  close  communion  with  intellectual 
genius.  His  personality  was  his  method.  The 
graduates  of  the  classes  that  have  passed 
through  these  halls  and  those  of  the  older  Mar- 
shall College,  may  have  forgotten  the  rules  of 
syntax  aud  prosody  in  Latin,  Greek,  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Modern  English — having  conveni- 
ently laid  them  aside,  or,  as  we  hope,  having 
found  no  longer  use  for  them  as  the  scaffolding 
of  the  completed  structure ;  but  whatever  ardor, 
or  at  least  a  large  measure  of  the  ardor  they 
may  retain  for  free,  ideal  processes  of  study, 
and  whatever  love  they  may  have  for  that 
which  is  inspiring  and  ennobling  in  literature, 
bears  the  impress  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
Prof.  Nevin.  The  kindred  spirit  of  whom  much 
of  the  above  was  said,  will  welcome  our  dear 
colleague  and  your  venerated  teacher  into  the 
choice  company  of  those  rare  souls  whose  ex- 
alted mission  seems  to  have  been  to  stimulate, 
ennoble,  and  uplift  all  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  coming  under  their  influence.  And  so 
he  grew  old  in  the  performance  of  noble  and 
honorable  service,  laboring  to  the  very  last 
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with  no  abatement  of  interest,  and  with  unflag- 
ging industry.  Old  age  with  him  was  marked 
by  no  trace  of  bitterness,  but  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  encouragement,  cheer,  and  hope  to 
those  around  him. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forestry  Association,  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Philadelphia, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted:  "The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  As- 
sociation requests  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania  to  re- 
commend that  each  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools  give  five  lectures  each  year  upon 
the  principles  of  forestry  and  forestry  as  re- 
lated to  political  economy."  This  is  emi- 
nently the  right  thing  to  do,  provided  it  is 
made  to  cover  the  general  subject  of  trees, 
tree- planting,  and  tree-culture.  Botany  is 
taught  in  the  class  room ;  a  chance  should 
be  given  also  to  tree-planting  and  forestry 
from  the  platform.  Another  thing  besides 
Arbor  Day  that  our  Normal  Schools  seem  to 
forget  or  disregard  is  the  "starry  heavens" 
that  are  forever  above  us.  Take  the  census 
of  the  thousands  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
and  how  many  of  them  know  the  lay  of  the 
solar  system,  recognize  the  leading  planets, 
can  trace  the  circle  of  the  zodiac,  or  know 
the  constellations  and  prominent  stars  on 
the  footing  of  familiar  acquaintance? 
What  knowledge  is  most  worth?  Surely 
that  which  makes  life  richer  in  its  everyday 
thought  and  experience.  The  Normal 
Schools  train  teachers,  and  the  teacher  who 
goes  forth  poor  from  their  halls  can  do  little 
to  enrich  the  thought  of  his  pupils.  Take 
first  the  great  things,  and  the  near  things, 
and  the  things  that  ought  to  be  familiar  to 
us  all.  ''Lo!  the  heavens  above  and  the 
earth  beneath!" 


Thb  classification  of  the  Indian  Service 
will  go  into  effect  March  i,  1892.  On  and 
after  that  date  positions  in  that  service  can 
be  obtained  only  after  examination  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  There  will  be 
five  grades  of  examination,  viz.;  Physician, 
superintendent,  assistant  superintendent, 
teacher,  and  matron.  The  salaries  of  phy- 
sicians are  from  {1,000  to  1,200  a  year, 
superintendents  {[,200  to  2,000,  assistant 
superintendents  fi,ooo  to  {1,500,  teachers 
I720  to  {1,200,  and  matrons  {500  to  {720. 
Persons  desiring  to  enter  this  service  in  any 
of  the  grades  named  are  required  to  file  ap- 
plications on  blanks  which  can  be  obtained 
without  cost  by  writing  to  the  U.  S.  Civil 
Service   Commission,  Washington,   D.    C. 


With  every  application  blank  there  will  be 
sent  a  pamphlet  showing  when  and  where 
examinations  may  be  taken,  giving  the  list 
of  subjects  of  the  examinations  and  contain- 
ing other  information.  Although  the  Com- 
mission has  been  giving  these  examinations 
for  the  past  six  months,  so  far  the  supply  of 
eligibles  is  not  equal  to  the  demaqd. 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Tribune  gives 
this  practical  hint,  which  is  of  especial  ^ne 
at  the  Arbor  Day  season :  "  I  have  planted 
several  thousands  of  trees  during  the  last 
ten  years,  says  a  nurseryman,  and  have 
been  seldom  called  upon  to  replace  one 
that  has  died.  The  success  is  the  result  <rf 
a  very  simple  but  seldom  failing  precaution. 
When  the  tree  is  planted  a  piece  of  wood, 
not  less  than  five  inches  wide,  and  high 
enough  to  reach  the  lowest  branches,  should 
be  driven  into  the  ground  just  south  of  the 
tree.  This  keeps  the  sun  off  it  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  day,  and  prevents  the  sap  and 
bark  being  dried  up  before  new  roots  have 
been  formed.  Any  one  adopting  this  plan 
will  be  certain  to  have  success  with  his 
trees,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  look  when 
first  planted  out." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Schoolmasters*  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Edward  Brooks 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Pennsylvania 
stands  lower  in  regard  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion than  she  did  some  decades  in  the  past, 
and  adds : 

<'In  those  days  there  was  a  large  number 
of  select  schools  and  academies  presided 
over  by  men  of  large  scholarship  who  were 
heart  and  soul  devoted  to  their  profession. 
They  inspired  their  pupils  with  a  love  of 
learning  and  desire  for  a  full  collegiate  course. 
These  schools  have  passed  away,  and  the 
result  is  that  there  is  less  demand,  propor- 
tionally, for  a  higher  education  than  there 
was  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The 
present  condition  of  things  is  largely  owing 
to  our  State  Normal  Schools  having  swal- 
lowed up  the  smaller  academies.  These 
Normal  Schools  have  struck  a  blow,  not  in- 
tentionally, at  the  higher  course  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  young  men  of  to-day  have  not 
the  opportunities  to  prepare  for  college 
which  they  had  in  the  days  gone  by.  While 
these  Normal  Schools  have  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  intelligent  teachers  for  oar 
public  schools,  they  have  really  been  instru- 
mental in  pulling  down  the  higher  educa- 
tion. Young  men  and  women  who  gradu- 
ate at  these  institutions  and  secure  their 
sheepskins  too  often  think  that  their  educa- 
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tion  is  completed.  The  result  is  that  they 
do  not  continue  their  studies  and  they  lose 
their  interest  in  higher  scholarship  and  fail 
to  inspire  their  pupils  with  the  desire  for  a 
college  education.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
done  here  in  Pennsylvania?  We  have  in 
Philadelphia  a  partial  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  our  kindergartens  and  we 
have  our  high  school,  claiming  to  be  a 
college,  fitting  young  men  for  a  university 
course, — so  far,  for  our  boys,  solving  the 
problem  of  secondary  education.  But  we 
have  no  such  school  for  our  daughters. 
Probably  our  great  university  will  open  its 
doors  to  them  one  of  these  days,  and  it  is 
also  probable  that  Philadelphia  will  have 
schools,  raised  by  public  sentiment,  in  which 
young  women  can  be  prepared  for  the  higher 
education,  as  well  as  young  men." 

It  will  interest  the  many  friends  of  Miss 
L.  E.  Patridge  to  know  that,  during  the  past 
year  or  more,  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Berry 
have  been  enjoying  life  in  Florida.  She 
went  South  as  one  of  the  instructors  at  the 
Florida  Chautauqua,  and  has,  during  the 
current  year,  been  connected  with  the  John 
B.  Stetson  University,  located  at  De  Land, 
Florida.  We  have  just  received  the  circular 
of  her  Summer  School  of  Methods,  which 
will  be  held  at  the  University  from  May 
25th  to  June  15th.  Among  the  instructors 
are  the  Faculty  of  the  University  and  others. 
The  list  of  day  and  evening  lectures  in- 
cludes the  leading  educators  of  the  State, 
among  them  Hon.  A.  L.  Russell,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  Where 
Miss  Patridge  goes  there  follow  new  life 
and  quickened  energy. 


The  work  done  by  the  schools  of  South 
Bethlehem  on  the  Spring  Arbor  Day  of  last 
year  was  of  the  very  best  kind.  Supt.  Owen 
R.  Wilt  reported  as  follows  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  :  "Arbor  Day 
was  observed  by  all  our  schools.  The  yards 
were  cleaned  of  rubbish,  dead  leaves,  stones, 
etc.  Pruning,  planting  and  transplanting 
trees  and  shrubbery  kept  teachers  and  pupils 
busy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Only  such  literary  exercises  as  had  special 
reference  to  the  propagation  of  plants 
and  trees  were  held.  This  naturally  in- 
cluded the  proper  method  of  preparing  the 
soil,  methods  of  planting  and  transplanting, 
pruning  and  grafting  trees.  The  value  and 
importance  of  tree-raising  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  also  in  cities  and  towns,  the  effect 
trees  and  plants  have  upon  climate,  and  the 
art  of  beautifying  the  earth  wherever  trod 


by  human  feet,  furnished  our  schools  with 
abundant  subjects  for  oral  and  written  com- 
positions. Thus  the  day  was  not  only 
pleasantly  but  also  profitably  spent." 

At  a  meeting  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Eastern  Ohio  Superintendents'  and 
Principals'  Round  Table,  which  was  held  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  March  25th  and  26th,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote : 

Resolved  \  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Round 
Table  that  the  annual  County  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  money 
paid  to  teachers  for  attending  the  County  Insti- 
tute* and  to  the  County  Superintendent,  be  used 
in  Local  Supervision  and  tor -Local  Institutes. 

Why  not  add  Local  Supervision  and  the 
Local  Institute  to  what  we  already  have,  and^ 
retain  all  valuable  agencies  whatsoever  in 
full  and  active  operation?  The  money 
needed  tn  developing  the  school  work  on 
broader  lines  will  be  forthcoming.  What 
is  most  needed  is  better  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  public  of  what  the  schools  are 
doing  and  of  the  greater  work  which  they 
are  yet  to  do. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the 
Round  Table  at  their  recent  meeting. 
"How  to  Teach  Reading"  by  Supt.  F.  M. 
Bullock,  Newcastle;  "School  Banks,"  by 
Supt.  Wm.  McGowan,  Warren;  "Basis  of 
Language  Work"  by  Supt.  J.  B.  Richey, 
of  New  Brighton;  "Do  County  Institutes 
Pay?"  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Canon,  of  Sharon; 
"Primary  Reading,"  by  Prof.  S.  O.  Sanor, 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio;  and  the  "Introduc- 
tion of  Manual  Training  into  Public 
Schools,"  by  Supt.  Crawford,  of  Tidioute. 
Each  paper  read  was  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion. The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
October  13th  and  14th,  1892,  at  Youngs- 
town, Ohio.  Supt.  J.  E.  Morris,  of  Green- 
ville, Pa.,  was  elected  chairman. 


The  executive  committee  has  named  July 
1 2th  as  the  time  for  opening  the  first  annusd 
summer  Assembly  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua at  Mount  Gretna,  on  which  occasion 
special  exercises  will  be  held.  The  Assem- 
bly will  continue  in  session  for  three  weeks. 
Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  of  Lancaster,  presented  an 
outline  for  the  summer's  work,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  institute  th^  following  depart- 
ments: Literature,  with  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  English  and  German  languages ; 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circles, 
with  Dr.  H.  C.  Pardoe,  of  Harrisburg,  as 
Dean,  and  July  20th  was  fixed  as  recogni- 
tion day  for  the  Circles ;  Natural  History 
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and  Science;  Biblical  Literature,  in  charge 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ature; History  and  Philosophy,  including 
Ethics  and  Political  Economy ;  Pedagogics ; 
Music.  There  will  be  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion, and  classes  in  type-writing,  sten- 
ography, and  photography.  A  course  of 
lectures  in  astrononiy  will  be  conducted  by 
Prof.  Young,  of  Princeton  University. 


•*Last  year,"  says  the  West  Chester  News 
of  March,  27th,  '*  there  were  two  Arbor  Dd)s 
in  the  spring,  one  in  April  for  the  southern 
counties  of  the  State  and  another  in  May  for 
those  located  in  the  north,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate tree^  vine  and  bu'^h  planting  in 
both  regions.  It  was  a  judicious  recom- 
mendation and  elicted  much  approval  when 
it  went  into  effect.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  recommendation  will  be  re- 
peated this  spring.  Aibor  Day  tree  and 
vine  planting  has  become  as  popular  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  it  is  in  the  Western  States,  and 
the  result  in  this  State  within  the  past  ten 
years  has  been  orchards  and  vineyards,  which 
have  already  become  sources  of  profit.** 


"  Shoui  d  School  Directors  receive  com- 
pensation ?'*  says  the  Clinton  Democrat^  was 
one  of  the  questions  recently  handed  to 
Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck  at  an  Institute. 
Mr.  Houck*s  answer  was  a  forcible  one.  He 
said  there  are  13,000  Directors  in  the  State. 
Suppose  they  are  granted  a  salary  of  $50 
per  year,  the  total  amouut  would  be  J650,- 
000.  Placing  the  sum  at  {25  per  annum, 
the  aggregate  would  be  ^325,000.  Mr. 
Houck  ifurther  said  that  in  almost  every  dis- 
trict in  the  State,  the  board  of  School  Direc- 
tors has  in  it  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
community,  who  perform  their  duties  wisely 
and  cheerfully.  If  any  salary  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  office,  the  very  men  who  are 
perhaps  least  qualified,  and  whom  very  few 
persons  would  want  as  School  Directors, 
would  immediately  rush  forward  and  make 
a  scramble  for  the  nomination,  and  go  to 
the  polls  on  the  election  day,  and  stay  there 
from  morning  till  night,  fighting  to  have 
themselves  elected.  The  better  class  of 
men,  who  are  qualified  for  the  duties  of  this 
most  important  office,  would  not  engage  in 
any  contest,  and,  in  consequence,  instead  of 
elevating  or  even  maintaining  the  standard 
of  school  trustees,  it  would  be  lowered.  In 
a  like  manner  the  standard  of  the  schools 
would  also  fall.  There  are  even  now  far  too 
many  men  in  the  office  who  have  no  interest 
in,  or  desire  for,  the  improvement  of  the 
schools  under  their  care.    They  are  attracted 


by  the  little  brief  authority  or  the  local 
patronape  which  the  position,  affords,  or  by 
other  selfish  personal  reasons.  Add  a  yearly 
salary,  however  small,  and  no  one  can  fairly 
estimate  hew  much  greater  harm  will  follow. 

"  Pafsimony  towards  education  is  liber- 
ality towards  crime**  is  the  way  Governor 
Carr,  of  Missouri,  says  it.  We  commend  hb 
way  of  putting  it  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  doing  what  they  can  to  make 
the  school  term  as  short  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  down  the  salary  of  the  teacher  to  the 
lowest  figures. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  humble  service  of 
Johnny  Appleseed.  He  was  so  named  by  the 
early  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains because  of  his  custom  of  planting 
apple  seeds  in  open  places  in  the  wilderness. 
His  real  name  was  Jonathan  Chapman,  and 
he  was  born  in  Boston  in  1775.  He  ob- 
tained his  seeds  from  the  cider  mills  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  then  he  crossed 
the  Ohio  into  the  unbroken  wilderness,  and 
sometimes  he  would  load  a  canoe  and  float 
down  the  Ohio.  No  doubt  the  efforts  of 
this  eccentric  but  kind-hearted  man  re- 
sulted, directly  or  indirectly,  in  great  bene- 
fits to  the  three  States — Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  To  support  himself  he  would  sell 
young  trees  which  he  had  raised  in  open, 
sunny  places  in  the  wilderness.  To  those 
who  had  no  money,  he  would  give  young 
trees.  Much  is  due  to  Johnny  Appleseed. 
Who  will  follow,  in  some  small  degree,  his 
good  example,  in  planting  and  encouraging 
the  planting  of  seeds  and  stones  and  nuts  of 
trees?    The  world  is  very  wide. 


COLLEGE  AND  BUSINESS. 


THERE  seems  to  be  unusual  interest  just 
now,  going  to  the  extent  of  a  public  de- 
bate between  Harvard  and  Yale,  in  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  college  education 
is  of  any  benefit  to  a  business  man.  The 
answer  to  that  question,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
very  direct :  It  all  depends  upon  the  man 
himself.  If  he  is  made  of  the  right  stuff, 
and  has  any  natural  capacity  to  acquire 
knowledge,  and  any  liking  for  it,  and  any 
aptitude  and  taste  for  business  pursuits,  a 
college  education,  if  it  be  the  genuine  ar- 
ticle, and  thoroughly  mastered,  will  make 
him  a  more  competent,  accomplished,  in- 
telligent and  efficient  business  man  than  he 
would  have  been  without  it. 

But  these  personal  conditions  are  an  es- 
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sential  pre- requisite.  There  is  a  homely 
adage,  "You  cannot  make  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear."  If  the  raw  material  is  not  of 
a  good  quality,  no  college  on  the  continent 
can  make  good  the  deficiency.  Every  man 
should  be  broader  than  his  vocation,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  or  it  will  inevitably 
master  and  dwarf  him  until  the  shadow  of  a 
leaf  may  hide  the  whole  heavens  from  his 
sight.  It  should  be  remembered — what  is 
not  always  understood — that  education  is 
not  something  external  to  a  man,  that  can  be 
put  on  like  veneer  on  a  bureau  or  varnish  on 
a  bucket.  To  be  of  value  it  must  b.e  part  of 
the  woof  and  warp  of  character  and  mind,  so 
interwoven  into  the  texture  of  the  mental 
constitution  that  it  becomes  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mental  forces,  a  guide  in  their  direc- 
tion, and  a  conservative  balance-wheel  in 
•determining  their  action. 

A  college  education,  of  course,  will  not 
give  a  specific,  didactic  tuition  in  business 
forms  and  methods.  That  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. But  it  enlarges  the  man's  mental 
horizon,  and  opens  up  to  him  a  more  ex- 
tended perspective  in  the  fields  of  know- 
ledge. It  contributes  to  such  thoroughness 
of  mental  discipline  and  training  as  will 
give  him  a  more  ready  and  perfect  com- 
mand of  whatever  mental  power  nature 
•may  have  endowed  him  with,  and  the  bet- 
ter fit  him  to  be  an  intellectual  athlete  in 
whatever  field  of  competing  mental  activi- 
ties he  may  find  himself,  whether  it  be 
in  business,  or  professional  life,  or  as  an 
agriculturist.  It  is  the  mental  training  of  a 
college  course,  and  not  the  mere  knowledge 
acquired,  that  counts,  and  many  <'  self- 
made  "  men,  as  they  are  called,  who  by  in- 
herent force  of  character  have  worked 
themselves  up  in  professional  life  or  busi- 
ness vocations,  nearly  always  feel  the  lack 
of  training  that  a  liberal  education  would 
have  given  them.  If  they  do  not  fully 
realize  it  themselves,  it  is  always  patent  to 
educated  men  around  them,  from  whom,  of 
course,  they  cannot  conceal  their  educa- 
tional defects. 

That  able  and  successful  man,  Bishop  J. 
H.  Vincent,  whom  we  heard  when  he  was 
sixteen,  in  the  confident  manner  of  self-re- 
liant youthfulness,  deliver  his  first  public 
lecture  on  the  use  of  outline  maps  in  teach- 
ing geography — and  a  bright,  handsome, 
promising  lad  he  was — it  is  said  always 
laments  his  want  of  a  college  education, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  finds  him- 
self handicapped,  in  his  diversified  public 
duties,  by  that  deficiency  in  his  early  schol- 
.astic  training,  which  places  him  at  times  at 


a  disadvantage  in  his  contact  with  men  who 
in  that  respect  were  more  fortunate  than 
himself.  And  at  least  one  of  our  prominent 
educators,  who  worked  himself  up  by  his 
well  directed  efforts,  to  great  influence  and 
usefulness,  always  exhibited,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  educated  men,  himself  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  a  lack  of  that  fin- 
ished training  which  a  college  course  would 
have  given  him.  The  great  merchant 
prince  of  New  York,  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart, 
was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  it  detracted  nothing  from  hi^  efficiency 
and  success  in  dealing  with  the  strong  men 
he  came  in  contact  with,  in  commerce  and 
manufacture,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  this 
continent. 

Mr  Joseph  Wharton,  proprietor  of  the 
nickel  mines  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster 
county,  is  another  striking  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education  ap- 
plied to  business  enterprises.  Accom- 
plished in  literature  and  languages,  belles 
lettres  and  classical  learning,  he  is  thor- 
oughly proficient  in  scientific  attainments, 
and  other  special  lines  ot  varied  and  com* 
prehensiye  learning.  He  is  not  only  com- 
plete master  of  his  business  as  his  special 
money-making  vocation,  but  a  master  mind 
in  the  field  of  finance  and  political  econ- 
omy, which  makes  him  a  power  and  an 
authority  in  the  educational  world  and  in 
the  wide  domain  of  practical  affairs  entirely 
outside  of  his  ordinary  business  interests. 
He  has  one  of  the  keenest  intellects  and  best 
informed  minds  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  business  world,  because  he  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  exact  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  all  conditions  and  qualifying 
circumstance,  far  and  near,  that  affect  busi- 
ness relations  and  contribute  to  or  hinder 
business  success.  It  is  true,  his  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  for  not  all  men  are  so  richly 
endowed  by. nature  with  innate  fitness  for 
the  diversified  fields  of  business,  finance, 
and  general  learning,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
at  home.  But  it  illustrates  the  general 
principle,  that' an  educated  mind  is  capable 
of  a  sovereignty  in  the  affairs  of  men  that 
illiteracy  or  superficial  attainments  can 
never  achieve. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  col- 
lege graduates  who  are  not  successful  in 
practical  life.  That  is  certainly  true.  The 
world  is  full  of  them,  but  they  are  only 
cases  of  misfit.  They  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  equally  unsuccessful  with- 
out their  college  experience,  as  superficial 
knowledge,  a  mere  smattering  of  the  higher 
branches  of  learning,  generally  inspires  con- 
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ceit  without  adding  anything  to  capacity. 
Fond  parents  often  make  mistakes  in  di- 
recting the  education  of  their  children. 
From  a  want  of  judgment  as  to  what  edu- 
cational training  they  are  capable  of  taking, 
or  want  of  information  as  to  what  a  liberal 
education  really  means,  instead  of  •*  making 
a  spoon  "  they  **  spoil  a  horn." 

Just  here  a  word  of  caution  to  common 
school  pupils.  Don't  make  the  mistake 
that  because  you  have  a  grammar  or  high 
school  education,  you  "  know  it  all."  All 
common  school  education  is  elementary  in 
its  nature,*  and  for  its  intended  purposes 
very  good  in  its  way  ;  it  is  essential  indeed 
if  we  would  go  out  into  the  world  intel- 
lectually able  to  use  its  opportunities  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  do  not  let  this  inspire 
you  with  a  conceit  that  there  is  nothing 
valuable  and  useful  above  and  beyond  it  I 
In  some  things  you  may  be  able  to  eclipse 
and  outshine  many  college  students  and 
graduates  whom  you  may  happen  to  know 
— and  net  very  favorably.  The  domain  of 
learning  is  very  wide,  and  the  higher  you 
climb  the  hill  of  science  the  broader  is  the 
range  of  mental  vision,  with  other  heights 
to  be  scaled,  and  other  intellectual  con- 
quests to  be  made.  The  truly  educated 
man  is  always  an  appreciative  and  modest 
man,  because  he  knows  enough  to  know 
his  own  limitations,  and  that  inspires  humil- 
ity instead  of  narrowing  self-conceit. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE. 


THE  recent  act  of  Assembly  requiring 
Public  School  Directors  to  be  sworn  or 
affirmed  before  entering  upon  their  duties, 
was  approved  April  i6,  1891,  and  may  be 
found  on  page  22  of  the  Pamphlet  Laws  as 
follows : 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,,  That  all  per- 
sons elected  to  the  office  of  school  director,  after 
the  passage  of  this  act.  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  such  office,  take  and  subscribe  to  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  that  he  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  laws  thereof  ;  that  he  has  used  no  unlawful 
means  to  procure  his  election  to  said  office,  and 
that  he  will  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office, 
for  the  district  in  which  elected,  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  to  the  best  of  his  understand- 
ing and  ability  ;  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  notary 
public,  or  some  other  officer  authorized  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  shall  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  school 
directors  of  the  proper  district. 


In  accordance  with  the  requirenoents  of 
of  the  act,  the  following  is  the  blank  form 
of  oath  of  office  for  School  Directors,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction : 

I, 


,  having  been  elected  to  the  of- 
fice of  school  director  for  the  district  of ,. 

County  of ,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania^ 

do  solemnly* that  I  will  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  laws  thereof ;  that  I  have  used  no  unlawful 
means  to  procure  my  election  to  the  said  office; 
that  I  will  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
school  director,  faithfully  and  impartially  and  to 
the  best  of  my  understanding  and  ability. 


and  subscribed  before  me  a 


in  and  for  the  County  of 

Pennsylvania,  the  —  day  of  • 


-,  and  the  State  of 
— ,  189-. 


Note. — This  oath  is  not  to  be  sent  to  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  but  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  entered  upon  the  minutes 
thereof. 


THE  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE. 


THE  multiplication  table  must  not  be^ 
banished  from  the  schools.  This  syste- 
matic statement  of  products  has  been  found 
to  be  invaluable  in  the  past,  and  the  child- 
ren have  a  right  to  it  as  an  implement  in 
the  work  required  of  them.  The  teachers- 
are  morally  bound  to  see  that  the  children 
can  tell  promptly  all  these  products  to  the 
usual  limit,  if  not  more.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  a  systematic  summary  of  the  work 
at  some  stage;  for  otherwise,  while  the  child 
is  familiar  with  certain  products,  he  may  be 
lamentably  unfamiliar  with  others  equally 
important,  and  no  other  summary  can  take 
the  place  of  the  time-honored  table.  While 
it  is  true  that  each  product  should  be  re- 
membered directly,  without  reference  to  any 
other  product,  it  is  also  true  that  it  b  not 
always  so  remembered,  even  after  most  ap- 
proved teaching ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  such  a  way  as  will  en- 
able a  pupil  to  recall  easily,  if  possible,  that 
which  for  the  moment  has  slipped  from. 
memory,  easily  learned  after  proper  instmc- 
tion  and  drill  have  been  given  upon  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

The  multiplication  table  is  a  summary 
that  the  pupil  needs,  that  he  will  need  long 
after  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  as  an 
aid  to  bring  a  treacherous  memory  to 
terms.     The    fact   that  multiplication   has 

*  Insert  twtar  or  affirm. 
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not  been  properly  taught  is  not  a  sufficient 
reason  for  banishing  the  table.  We  might 
as  well  banish  knives  because  babes  have 
cut  their  fineers.  The  time  comes  when 
every  boy  should  have  a  jack-knife,  and  the 
time  comes  when  every  pupil  should  have 
the  multiplication  table  by  heart.  The  in- 
jury arising  from  the  most  mechanical 
teaching  of  this  table  is  not  comparable 
with  the  wretched  uncertainty,  the  cut-and- 
try  habit,  the  want  of  confidence  in  pro- 
cesses and  conclusions,  the  utter  absence  of 
self-reliance  and  independence  born  of 
knowing  that  we  know,  resulting  from  a 
want  of  facts  systematically  arranged,  and  a 
want  of  a  sufficiently  thorough  inventory  of 
the  child's  knowledge  frequently  taken  by 
the  teacher.  The  child  that  has  been  me- 
chanically taught  may,  in  new  hands,  be- 
come a  vigorous  thinker,  often  does ;  the 
child  that  never  learns  the  multiplication 
table  generally  suffers  when  in  comparison 
with  him. 

Taking  teachers  as  they  are,  and  as  the 
great  majority  will  be  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  the  teaching  of  multiplication  will  be 
far  less  accurate  and  thorough  without  the 
table  than  with  it,  and  education  will  be  less 
productive  of  good  citizens,  relying  upon 
their  own  judgment.  Let  this  table,  indeed 
the  four  fundamental  processes  of  arithme- 
tic, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  be  learned  early  and  thor- 
oughly. Especially  let  attention  be  given 
to  rapid  and  accurate  addition,  encourag- 
ing that  feeling  of  resolute  self  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  which  is  essential  to 
progress  at  once  solid  and  enduring. 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  County  Teachers'  Association  is 
coming.  Indeed,  it  has  come.  It  sup- 
plements the  County  Institute.  Here  full 
opportunity  may  be  had  to  discuss  all  ques- 
tions freely.  In  this  body  the  bright  teach- 
ers are  sure  to  shine,  and  those  thoroughly 
trained  and  experienced  are  heard  with  atten- 
tion and  respect.  It  reveals,  as  the  annual 
Institute  cannot,  the  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  force ;  and  this  im- 
provement has  become  so  obvious  in  some 
counties  as  to  foreshadow  changes  in  the  en- 
gagement of  Institute  instructors.  It  shows 
that  in  some  counties  there  are  a  few  highly- 
educated,  trained  teachers  who  can  speak 
with  authority  upon  one  or  another  educa- 
tional topic  which  has  been  a  subject  of 
special   investigation,   and    who  from  the 


platform  have  the  art  of  winning  public  at- 
tention. The  employment  in  the  County 
Institute  of  such  will  be  approved  by  edu- 
cational protectionists.  They  like  the 
economy,  and  believe  that  it  stimulates 
home  industry.  Directors  can  help  this 
tendency,  for  they  can  employ  more  good 
teachers  than  ever  before. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  McKean 
county  met  for  a  three  days'  session  in  the 
high  school  building  of  Bradford  on  Thurs- 
day, February  25th.  About  one  hundred 
teachers  were  in  attendance,  with  City  Supt. 
C.  D.  Bogart  in  the  chair.  The  degree  of  in- 
terest aroused  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Friday  afternoon  nearly  every  member 
of  the  School  Board  of  Bradford,  a  manager 
of  one  of  the  railroads,  and  the  president 
of  the  Oil  Exchange,  C.  L.  Wheeler,  esq.,, 
were  present.  President  Weeeler  delivered 
an  address  that  commanded  the  closest  at- 
tention. 

The  discussion  of  Vocal  Music  was  pre- 
ceded by  highly  creditable  exercises  in  sing- 
iogy  hy  Miss  Harmer's  school,  the  eighth 
grade,  without  an  instrument  and  without  be^ 
ing  led  by  her  voice.  The  discussion  tended 
to  the  conclusions  that  vocal  music  may  be 
taught  successfully  by  teachers  that  do  not 
sing,  and  without  an  instrument;  that  an/ 
child  able  to  read  aloud  can  learn  to  sing,, 
though  in  a  few  cases  the  time  and  effort  re- 
quired are  too  great  for  the  results  obtained  ; 
and  that  judicious  individual  effort  in  pri- 
vate with  those  pupils  who  manifest  little 
ability  or  interest  in  this  direction  will  be 
attended  with  a  good  measure  of  success. 

County  Supt.  W.  P.  Eckels  contributed 
much  to  the  interest  and  value  of  the  dis- 
cussions by  his  hearty  way  of  taking  part  as 
a  member  of  the  Association.  The  official 
was  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the  skilful  de- 
bater and  the  earnest  educator. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton  :  Four  new 
school  districts,  all  boroughs,  have  recently 
been  created  in  this  county. — Grafton  and 
Elliott  formed  from  parts  of  Chartiers  township^ 
Duquesne  formed  from  a  part  of  Mifflin,  and 
Ben  Avon  formerly  a  part  of  Killbuck.  Oak- 
dale.  Bissell.  Turtle  Creek,  McKee's  Rocks, 
Rankin  and  New  Braddock  are  also  asking  for 
incorporation.  South  Versailles  township  has 
introduced  the"  free  text-book  system"  this 
year.  All  the  books  and  supplies  are  furnished 
by  the  Board  from  the  public  funds.  The 
change  is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Prang^ 
Form  Study  has  been  introduced  in  Braddock 
township  and  borough.  A  special  teacher  is 
employed  in  the  township.    The  results  of  this 
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-work  thus  far  have  been  very  gratifying.  Dur- 
ing February  two  more  of  our  Division  Insti- 
tutes were  held,  one  at  Braddock  the  other  at 
"Verona.  The  farmer  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic meetings  we  have  yet  held.  In  size 
it  was  equal  to  many  county  institutes,  having  an 
attendance  of  more  than  two  hundred  teachers. 
Supt.  Shanor  of.  McKeesport  and  Principal 
Chas.  W.  Deane,  of  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  were  present  and  rendered  us  valuable 
assistance.  A  special  feature  of  this  meeting 
was  the  fine  exhibit  of  work  from  the  schools  in 
the  neighborhood.  It  was  regarded  by  all  as 
the  best  exhibit  ever  made  in  this  county.  The 
meeting  at  Verona  was  attended  by  about  fifty 
teachers,  twelve  directors  and  a  large  audience 
of  patrons.  An  excellent  display  of  work  was 
also  an  interesting  feature  of  this  meeting.  The 
schools  of  West  Bellevue  celebrated  Longfel- 
low's birthday,  February  26,  with  suitable  exer- 
•cises.  The  progisamme  consisting  of  songs, 
recitations,  memory  gems,  and  essays,  had 
special  reference  to  the  poet's  life  and  works. 
At  the  close  of  the  exercises  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  poet  was  presented  to  the  school  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  president  making  the 
address.  About  three  hundred  patrons  of  the 
school  were  present.  At  Millvale  the  Daugh- 
ters of  America  presented  a  flag  to  the  schools, 
and  at  Duquesne  the  same  service  was  per- 
formed by  the  Sr.  O.  A.  M. 

Blair.-— Supt.  Wertz:  The  Veteran  Teach- 
■crs'  Association  of  Blair  County  met  m  HoUi- 
<laysburg.  The  County  Superintendent  was 
•elected  chairman,  and  Prof.  J  A.  Stewart  ap- 
pointed secretary.  The  following  subjects  were 
considered:  The  Cooperation  of  Parents  and 
Teachers— discussed  by  Miss  Kate  Stewart  and 
Mr.  S.  B.  Smith;  Moral  Training—ably  dis- 
cussed by  Capt.  Cassaday  and  Prof  J.  A.  Stew- 
art. Both  questions  were  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral discussion.  A  programme  of  six  psycholog- 
ical and  pedagogical  topics  was  adopted  for  the 
next  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
March  26th.  A  general  invitation  is  extended 
to  all  teachers  in  this  section  of  the  State 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association  held 
regularly  on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month. 
American  flags  were  placed  on  the  school- 
houses  at  Carson  Valley  and  the  Cross  Roads 
in  Allegheny  township,  at  Franklin  For^e 
in  Woodbury  township,  and  at  the  Mines  m 
Huston  township,  on  Washington's  birthday. 
Each  flag  raising  was  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate exercises  with  addresses  by  invited 
speakers.  The  schools  of  the  county  are  meet- 
ing with  a  degree  of  success  encouraging  to 
patrons  and  school  officers. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton  :  The  semi  annual 
meeting  of  the  County  Directors'  Association 
was  rich  in  interest  and  influence.  The  con- 
vention passed  a  resolution  favoring  compulsory 
education .  The  Savings  Bank  system  is  making 
rapid  progress  in  the  county ;  Parkesburg  and 
Kennett  Square  have  adopted  it.  Penn's  Grove 
school  house  in  Upper  Oxford  has  been  greatly 
improved, — thoroughly  painted  outside  and  in- 
side, and  well  supplied  with  new  furniture. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston  :     Four  local  In- 


stitutes and  several  teachers*  meetings  weie 
held  during  the  month.  The  Institute  at  Miff- 
lin ville  was  well  attended  and  good  work  was 
done  by  the  teachers  who  took  part,  and  also 
by  Principal  Richardson  of  Berwick.  The 
Bloom  teachers  held  their  monthly  institute  on 
the  13th.  The  work  done  by  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  exercises  reflects  credit  on  them 
and  their  schools.  On  the  evening  of  the  19th, 
Prof.  J.  P.  Welsh,  of  the  Bloomsburg  Normal, 
delivered  his  interesting  and  instructive  lecture 
"  The  Spirit  of  Modern  Times "  to  a  good- 
sized  audience  at  Benton.  On  the  following 
Saturday  he  addressed  the  Local  Institute 
which,  as  usual  in  Benton,  was  well  attended. 
We  were  also  assisted  by  Prof.  Russell,  of  the 
Greenwood  Seminary,  and  H.  W.  Eves,  of 
Millville.  The  teachers  of  the  districts  took  an 
important  part  in  the  meeting.  The  last  Insti- 
tute for*  the  month  was  held  at  Espy  on  the 
27th.  This  meeting  like  the  others  was  largely 
attended.  The  work  done  here  also  indicates 
that  the  teachers  are  live  men  and  women. 
Prof.  Welsh  gave  a  very  interesting  practical 
talk  on  language.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that 
the  general  opinion  throughout  the  county  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  schools  were  never  in  better 
condition. 

Franklin.— Supt.  Slyder :  The  second  an- 
nual session  of  the  Local  Institute  of  the  dis- 
trict composed  of  Southampton,  Greene,  Guil- 
ford, Hamilton,  Letter  ken  ny,  and  Lurgan 
townships,  convened  in  the  Lutheran  church  at 
Orrstown,  Friday  evening,  February  I2th. 
More  than  fifty  teachers  attended.  A  Local 
Institute  was  also  held  at  Greencastle,  Febru- 
ary 19-20,  which  was  eminently  successful. 

Greene. — Supt.  lams :  Our  Institutes  ^row 
in  interest  as  they  increase  in  number.  The 
first  was  held  the  last  Saturday  in  October  *9i, 
and  the  last  of  our  own  appointment  the  last 
Saturday  in  February.  We  directed  these  edu- 
cational gatherings  every  Saturday,  having 
sessions  each  evening,  persons  of  all  profes- 
sions lending  their  aid.  Our  unqualified  thanks 
are  due  to  trustees  of  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions and  to  their  qhoirs  and  ministers  who 
gave  us  willing  help.  No  other  gatherings 
bring  together  such  earnest  workers  and  such 
cultured  audiences.  The  School  Board  at 
Carmichaels  has  given  the  contract  for  a  build- 
ing to  cost  $5Soo,  one  that  will  meet  the  de^ 
mands  of  the  times;  thus  the  old  Greene 
Academy  ceases  to  exist  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution, having  filled  a  useful  and  honorable 
mission.  Profs.  Nickeson  as  principal  and 
Crage  as  vice  principal,  seconded  by  Miss 
Jennie  Cogly,  and  later  by  Miss  Grooms,  have 
been  the  "  old  guard  "  for  twenty  years,  and 
have  conducted  the  educational  training  very 
successfully. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Hammers:  The  schools 
are  nearing  the  close  of  a  very  successful  term. 
In  a  few  instances  there  have  been  failures,  but 
the  large  majority  of  our  teachers  have  done 
and  are  doing  excellent  work.  Quite  a  number 
of  Local  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the 
winter.  They  were  largely  attended,  and  the 
discussions,  in  many  instances,  such  as  would 
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l>e  highly  creditable  in  a  Countv  Institute. 
Homer  City  will  erect  a  new  school  house  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer.  Principal  Fisher,  of 
the  Indiana  Borough  schools,  has  a  movement 
on  foot  for  starting  a  school  library. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney  :  In  some  districts 
attendance  was  very  much  affected  by  the 
prevalence  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc. 
We  have  held  three  Local  Institutes  during  the 
month,  all  of  which  were  well  attended  by 
teachers  and  friends.  Quite  an  interest  was 
manifested,  and  I  believe  much  was  done 
toward  the  improvement  of  both  teachers  and 
schools.  Prof.  W.  F.  Bucks,  who  has  been 
teaching  summer  and  winter  in  the  borough  of 
Thorn psontown  for  the  past  three  years,  resigns 
his  position  at  the  close  of  the  present  term,  to 
complete  the  Scientific  course  at  the  Blooms- 
burg  Normal.  His  departure  from  the  county 
will  be  regretted  by  many,  especially  by  those 
who  attended  his  summer  terms.  His  suc- 
cessor, J.  K  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Halifax 
schools,  will  find  his  new  field  of  labor  a  pleas- 
ant one. 

Lackawanna.— Supt.  Davis:  A  Local  In- 
stitute was  held  at  Waverly,  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  patrons,  teachers  and  pupils. 
I  have  now  visited  nearly  every  school  in  the 
county,  and  will  at  once  begin  my  second 
round.  This  month  I  visited  the  new  school- 
house  in  Ransom  township.  The  building  is  a 
neat  little  structure,  but  the  attendance  is  poor. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Watson  :  Our  course  of 
stud^  is  doing  much  good  in  the  way  of  classi- 
£cation  and  uniformity  of  work.  I  find  our 
schools  much  better  arran^^ed  and  doing  better 
^'ork  than  last  year.  Plam  Grove  and  Scott 
townships  have  held  their  examination  for 
.graduation.  Seventeen  pupils  passed  and  will 
be  awarded  diplomas.  This  is  proving  a  good 
incentive,  as  many  of  our  pupils,  all  over  the 
county,  are  preparing  for  graduation.  Local 
Institutes  are  being  held  at  different  points, 
/where  topics  of  interest  are  discussed — a  great 
help  to  young  teachers. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Independent  Dis- 
trict organized  an  additional  school.  This  dis- 
trict now  has  seven  schools.  With  excellent 
buildings,  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  and  an 
•energetic  school  board,  we  have  reason  to  en- 
tertain strong  hope  that  these  schools  will  make 
very  rapid  progress.  During  this  month  the 
Directors*  Association  convened  for  a  half  day 
in  the  High  School  at  Lebanon.  Owing  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  only  about  one- third 
of  the  directors  were  in  attendance.  The  only 
Board  fullv  represented  was  that  of  South  Ann- 
villc.  Only  three  districts  were  not  represented. 
Topics  of  general  interest  were  discussed,  such 
a.s  School  Buildings  and  their  surroundings,  etc. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison  :  During  February 
the  schools  of  Dallas.  Lehman,  Lake,  Ross, 
Union,  Fairmount»  and  Hun  lock  townships, 
and  of  Kingston  and  Sugar  Notch  boroughs, 
were  visited.  In  most  of  these  townships,  I  am 
pleased  to  note,  charts  have  been  furnished. 
The  work  done  in  the  schools  is  generally  good. 
Kingston  has  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers,  and 
the  schools  are  in  good  condition.     In  Sugar 


Notch  the  teachers  labor  under  unfavorable 
conditions,  owing  to  the  lack  ot  a  good  build- 
ing. It  is  hoped  that  by  the  opening  of  another 
school  year  a  new  house  will  have  been  erected. 
Four  Local  Institutes  were  held, — at  Conyng- 
ham,  Cam  bra.  Pleasant  Hill,  and  Beach 
Haven.  There  was  a  good  attendance  at  three 
of  them  and  a  lively  interest  taken  in  the  dis- 
cussions. On  the  22d,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  the  exercises  accompanying  the  pre- 
sentation of  flags  to  the  schools  of  Hughestown. 
Lycoming. — Supt.  Lose;  The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Trout  Run.  February  27.  The  ques- 
tions discussed  during  the  day  sessions  were: 
Closer  classification  of  the  ungraded  schools, 
the  Improvement  of  the  Examination  for  Com- 
mon School  Diplomas,  How  to  overcome  the 
injury  done  the  schools  by  the  frequent  Change 
of  Teachers,  Should  our  High  Schools  have  a 
Business  Course  t  At  the  evening  session  the 
district  superintendents  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  offered  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  system.  W.  W.  Champion,  Esq.,  delivered 
an  address  on  "The  Life  and  Work  of  J.  P. 
Wickersham  ;'*  and  short  addresses  were  made 
on  "Advances  that  can  be  made  in  Public 
School  Work.**  It  was  decided  that  the  exami- 
nation for  common  school  diplomas,  to  be  held 
March  19.  should  be  conducted  by  the  district 
superintendents,  each  one  changing  place  with 
some  other.  The  work  of  the  three  sessions 
was  all  very  interesting  and  profitable.  Five 
district  institutes  were  held  dunng  February. 

McKean. — Supt.  Eckels:  We  have  just 
closed  a  very  successful  meeting  of  the  County 
Teachers*  Association.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  Bradford,  and  the  room  was  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity  at  nearly  every  session.  On 
Thursday  evening  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  earnest,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive address  by  State  Supt.  D.  J.  Waller. 
Several  of  our  graded  schools  were  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Association.  Why  they  take  so 
little  interest  we  cannot  tell.  The  School 
Board  at  Port  Allegany  have  proved  them- 
selves the  right  men  in  the  right  place,  by  the 
improvements  they  have  just  made  in  their  al- 
ready very  fine  building.  They  have  increased 
the  size  of  the  High  School  room  and  made 
other  changes  to  the  advantage  of  the  building. 
Mercer. — Supt.  Hess :  It  is  our  painful 
duty  to  record  the  death  of  Hon.  James  C. 
Brown,  first  Superintendent  of  the  county  under 
the  Act  of  1854.  He  was  for  a  long  time  close- 
ly identified  with  school  affairs,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Greenville  School  Board  at  the 
time  of  his  demise.  In  compliance  with  the 
Act  of  June  7ih,  the  County  Commissioners 
have  fitted  up  and  supplied  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences  an  office  for  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  quarter  of 
the  Court  House,  and  is  quite  elegantly  fur- 
nished. 

Montgomery. — Supt.  Hoffecker:  A  Local 
Institute  covering  two  days  was  held  at  Sana- 
toga.  Sickness  prevented  me  from  being  pres- 
ent, and  Supt.  Rupert  of  Pottstown  very  kindly 
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took  charge  of  the  meeting.  The  attendance 
was  very  large  and  the  interest  unbounded. 
Deputy  Supt.  Houck.  Dr.  Philips  and  Prof. 
Smith  were  present,  and  aided  to  make  the  In- 
stitute a  grand  success.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  Local  Institutes  are  among  the  very  best 
instruments  to  awaken  an  educational  interest 
in  country  districts. 

Northampton.— Supt.  Hoch :  During  Feb- 
ruary successful  Institutes  were  held  at  Heller- 
town,  Danielsviile,  and  Nazareth.  With  few 
exceptions  the  teachers  of  our  county  are  much 
interested  in  this  work.  I  visited  the  schools 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Nazareth,  Forks,  Bethle- 
hem, and  Lower  Saucon.  The  directors  ac- 
companied me.  The  schools  were  carefully 
inspected,  and  such  suggestions  made  as  were 
thought  best  for  them. 

Northumberland. — Supt.  Bloom:  I  have 
lalety  visited  schools  in  Milton,  Sunbury,  Jack- 
son, Jordan  and  Upper  Augusta.  In  the  first 
two  districts  teachers*  meetings  are  regularly 
held,  presided  over  by  the  principal  of  each — 
Milton,  by  Prof.  S.  O.  Goho,  and  Sunbury,  by 
Prof.  C.  D.  Oberdorf.  By  the  aid  of  these 
meetings  close  and  careful  supervision  is  main- 
tained by  the  principal.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  visited  are  doing 
good  work.  All  the  school  buildings  of  Jordan 
township,  have  been  furnished  with  patent 
furniture,  adding  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
rooms. 

Perky. — Supt.  Aumiller :  A  good  frame  build- 
ing was  erected  in  Jackson  township,  at  Red 
Comer.  It  is  28x32  feet,  and  furnished  with 
patent  desks.  Jackson  township  has  an  illus- 
trious name,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  county;  but  its  school- 
houses,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  among 
the  poorest  in  the  county  ;  hence  it  is  that  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  recording  the  above  evidence 
of  progressiveness.  The  Local  Instiiute  at 
Marysville  was  a  success.  Among  the  persons 
who  took  an  active  interest  was  Prof.  G.  M. 
Eckels,  principal  of  the  Shippensburg  State 
Normal  School.  He  delivered  a  very  enter- 
taining and  instructive  lecture  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies:  Harrison  has  placed 
new  furniture  in  two  houses.  Two  Local  Insti- 
tutes and  the  semi-annual  Association  were  held 
during  the  month.  The  Institutes  were  well  at- 
tended by  teachers  and  patrons,  and  much 
good  was  accomplished ;  but  an  incessant  rain 
prevailed  while  the  Association  was  in  session, 
which  prevented  many  from  attending.  There 
has  been  much  sickness  among  the  children 
throughout  the  county  during  the  winter,  and 
as  a  result  the  schools  have  been  small. 

Schuylkill. — Supt.  Weiss :  Held  two  Local 
Institutes,  one  at  Mantz,  in  W.  Penn  township, 
and  one  at  Palo  Alto.  The  former  was  very 
largely  attended  by  citizens,  teachers,  and 
many  of  the  directors  of  the  east  end  of  the 
county.  The  school  work  on  exhibition  by 
some  of  the  schools  of  W.  Penn,  E.  Brunswick, 
and  McKeansburg  districts,  compared  very 
favorably  with  the  work  done  in  any  of  the 
boroughs,  and  fully  verified  the  fact  that  the 


new  and  progressive  methods  of  teaching  find 
favor  among  the  wide-awake  teachers  of  our 
country  schools.  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  Supc 
Houck  favored  us  with  lectures.  The  essays, 
talks  and  class- drills  by  the  teachers  were  well 
received,  and  the  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Emma  Kistler  were 
excellent.  At  Palo  Alto,  the  meeting  was  a 
grand  success.  At  the  closine  session  on  Satur- 
day evening,  many  people  had  to  be  turned 
away  for  want  of  room.  Standing  room  was  at 
a  premium.  Seventy- five  teachers,  many  direc- 
tors, and  crowds  of  citizens  were  in  attendance. 
Deputy  Supt.  Houck,  Dr.  A.  R.  Home,  and 
Hon.  S.  C.  Kirk  assisted  us  during  the  day  and 
evening  sessions.  The  teachers  of  Palo  Alta 
and  surrounding  districts  did  most  excellent 
work  in  the  form  of  essays,  class-drills,  and  talks 
or  instruction.  Some  of  the  talks  and  essays 
called  forth  lively)  discussions.  The  flag  drills, 
calisthenic  performances,  and  other  exercises 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Palo  Alto  primary  school. 
refiected  credit  on  themselves  and  their  teach- 
ers. The  teachers  and  directors  of  Palo  Alio 
deserve  special  credit  for  the  excellent  local  ar- 
rangements and  success  of  the  Institute. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey :  Within  the  next 
thirty  days  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  except 
those  of  Meyersdale  and  Somerset,  will  have 
closed.  For  the  county  as  a  whole,  this  has 
been  a  most  successful  term.  About  seventy- 
five  Local  Institutes  have  already  been  held 
since  the  beginning  of  the  term.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  teachers  to  whose  energy  and  in- 
terest the  success  of  these  meetings  is  due. 

Tioga.— Supt.  Raesly:  To  provide  better 
accommodations  for  the  increased  attendance 
of  pupils,  Blossburg  and  Wellsboro  have  each 
found  it  necessary  to  furnish  an  additional 
room  and  an  additional  teacher.  The  graded 
schools  of  the  county  are  doing  good  work,  but 
as  a  result  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  the  at- 
tendance in  many  of  the  schools  is  small.  A 
number  of  schools  were  visited  in  which  I  found 
only  three  or  four  pupils.  Since  my  last  re- 
port Tioga  borough  has  met  with  an  irrepar- 
able loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  her  directors. 
Dr.  O.  P.  Barden.  He  had  been  a  director  for 
a  number  of  years,  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  schools  of  his  town,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  death  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Delmar,  also,  met  with  a  similar  loss,  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Eugene  Claus.  An  interesting 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Ogdensburg,  and 
also  a  meeting  of  the  Teachers  Association  at 
Blossburg. 

Warren. —Supt.  Putnam:  Local  Institutes 
were  held  at  Lottsville,  Spring  Creek,  Garland 
and  Sugar  Grove.  Much  interest  was  mani- 
fested at  each  of  these  meetings.  At  each 
school  visited  this  year  the  teachers  and  pupils 
have  been  asked  to  do  special  work,  with  War- 
ren county  as  the  subject.  As  a  result,  the 
geography  and  history  of  the  county  are  be- 
coming much  better  known.  The  directors 
elected  this  spring  are  in  most  cases  well  fitted 
for  the  position.  In  Watson  township  two 
ladies,  Mrs.  Mowrie  and  Mrs.  Miller,  were 
elected,  making    four  lady    directors    in    the 
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•county.  The  lady  directors  at  Cory  don  have 
taken  much  interest  in  school  work  during  their 
year's  service.  A  graded  course  of  study  has 
been  adopted  in  Mead  township,  and  a  cata- 
logue published.  The  teachers  and  directors 
of  that  enterprising  township  are  among  the 
foremost  in  educational  work. 

Washington.— Supt.  Tombaugh  :  The  most 
noteworthy  event  in  school  circles  this  month 
was  the  dedication  of  the  fine  six-room  school 
building  at  Claysville.  The  exercises  were  in- 
teresting and  appropriate.  Probably  nearly  a 
thousand  people  attended  the  opening  of  this 
house.  The  building  is  a  model ;  the  light- 
ing and  heating  facilities  are  perfect. 

Wayne. — Supt.  Kennedy :  At  the  annual 
Teachers'  Institute  last  November,  the  county 
was  divided  into  ten  Local  Institute  districts, 
and  a  chairman  for  each  elected.  In  some  of 
these  districts  excellent  Institutes  have  been 
held  ;  in  others,  nothing  has  yet  been  done. 
Up  to  this  time  eleven  have  been  held  in  var- 
ious sections  of  the  county.  The  teachers  of 
both  the  Honesdale  and  the  Hawley  schools 
hold  regular  teachers'  meetings.  These  are 
not  included  in  the  above  statement. 

York. — Supt.  Brenneman  :  Quite  a  number 
of  successful  District  Institutes  are  being  held 
throughout  the  countv.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  attend  several  of  these  meetings,  and  I 
find  the  right  spirit  prevailing.  In  addition  to 
these  meetings  a  number  of  Local  Institutes  are 
announced.  The  borough  of  Hanover  has 
completed  a  new  and  commodious  build- 
ing, furnished  with  the  modern  appliances. 
W rights ville  has  purchased  a  complete  set  of 
philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  High  School.  Spring  Garden  has 
supplied  each  of  its  twenty- seven  schools  with 
Webster's  International  Dictionary.  A  num- 
ber of  other  districts  have  placed  dictionaries 
in  their  schools. 

Centre. — Supt.  Etters:  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year,  Millheim  borough  fitted 
up  a  very  pleasant  new  room,  in  which  a  gram- 
mar grade  was  established.  A  good  man,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  C,  R.  Neff,  was  put  in 
charge,  and  the  school  is  moving  directly  to  the 
front.  During  the  year  the  Snow  Shoe  Board 
has  erected  two  new  buildings, — one,  a  cozy  lit- 
tle one-room  house  at  Cato,  and  a  good  two- 
room  structure  at  Moshannon.  The  schools  at 
the  latter  place  have  been  graded, — another 
good  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  The  pu- 
pils of  Bellefonte  High  School  have  increased 
their  library  fund  very  materially  by  giving  a 
Washington's  Birthday  entertainment.  The 
programme  was  an  excellent  one  and  was  well 
rendered. 

Cumberland. — Supt.  Beitzel :  Educational 
meetings  were  held  as  follows:  One  at  Shep- 
herdstown.  Lower  Allen  District;  one  at  Wert's 
school-house  in  N.  Middleton ;  and  two  in  New- 
ton— at  Jacksonville  and  Oak  ville  respectively. 
All  the  meetings  were  interesting.  About  750 
people  were  present  at  these  different  meetings. 
Teachers,  directors  and  citizens  participated  in 
the  discussions.  A  very  interesting  "Flag- 
Raising"  took   place  at   Boiling    Springs,  on 


Washington's  Birthday,  at  the  instance  of  the 
local  council  of  O.  U.  A.  M.,  the  presentation  ex- 
ercises taking  place  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Bethlehem.— Supt.  Farquhar:  On  February 
22,  a  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  Franklin 
School  Hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  library 
fund,  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Nicholas,  of  Wilkes -Barre,— 
subject  "  Life  of  Columbus."  A  small  sum  was 
netted  for  the  library.  The  pupils  of  the  gram- 
mar department  furnished  the  music  for  the  oc- 
casion. It  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Come- 
nius,  in  Bethlehem,  on  March  28.  The  public 
school  will  bear  a  part  in  the  celebration. 

HuNTiNGDON.—Supt.  Shimmell :  At  the  last 
meetion  of  the  Board,  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  introduce  physical  culture  into  the 
High  School.  Miss  Ellen  Phoenix,  recently 
put  in  charge  of  the  High  School,  is  a  graduate 
m  the  Emerson  system  of  Physical  Culture,  and 
is  thoroughly  versed  not  only  in  the  mechanical 
execution  of  it,  but  in  its  underlying  principles 
as  well.  This  system  is  not  one  that  develops 
simply  the  muscles  at  the  expense  of  the  vital 
organs ;  but  it  reaches  in  its  developing  power 
every  part  of  the  body — more  especially  the 
stomacn,  the  lungs,  and  the  vocal  organs,  thus 
promoting  good  digestion,  free  inspiration,  and 
a  strong  voice.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  have 
joined  an  evening  class  and  are  preparing 
to  introduce  physical  culture  into  the  other 
schools.  Miss  Phoenix  is  a  native  of  Troy,  Pa., 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Mansfield  Normal.  She 
had  taught  in  our  High  School  six  years  ago, 
but  resigned  in  order  to  take  a  course  in  OberUn 
College.  After  graduating  there  she  taught  in 
the  college  two  years,  when  her  health  broke 
down  :  her  complete  recovery  is  due  to  the  sys- 
tem of  physical  culture  of  which  she  is  now  so 
enthusiastic  an  advocate  and  so  able  an  ex- 
ponent. 

Newport  Township. — Supt.  Dewey :  At  the 
close  of  our  school  month  March  4,  Supt. 
Coughlin,  of  Wilkes- Barre,  delivered  a  stirring 
educational  address  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Local  Institute.  The  largest  room  in  our 
school  building  was  packed  with  attentive  lis- 
teners. The  people  manifest  a  lively  interest 
in  school  matters,  and  I  believe  they  should 
have  more  frequent  opportunities  to  hear  live 
educational  questions  discussed. 

NoRRiSTOWN. — Supt.  Gotwals:  The  third 
series  of  lectures  of  the  University  Extension 
course  was  commenced  the  first  of  the  month, 
— subject,  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Fullerton.  The 
attendance  thus  far  has  been  very  good,  and 
much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  subject. 

Shamokin.-- Supt.  Harpel:  Four  evening 
schools  have  been  opened  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  large  number  of  "  breaker"  boys. 

WiLLiAMSPORT. — Supt,  Transeau :  The  most 
important  educational  event  of  the  month  was 
the  municipal  election,  by  which  the  member- 
ship of  our  school  board  was  increased  from  31 
to  43.  Sickness  among  the  pupils  has  inter- 
fered considerably  with  the  regularity  of  attend- 
ance. During  the  first  five  months  of  the  term 
the  attendance  was  very  good,  and  the  progress 
made  by  the  children  was  excellent. 
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1.  There'iawedding  in   the     orchard,  dear,  T    know   it      by  the  flowers; They're  wreath e*i  on  ^v'ry 
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bough  and  branch,  or  falling  down  in  showers.  The  air  is   in  a  mist,  I  think,  and  scarce  knows  which  \;y 
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THE  term  "fixed,"  as  applied  to  the 
stars,  has  only  a  relative  meaning,  to  dis- 
tinguish'them  from  the  planets  which  wan- 
der among  the  stars  across  the  heavens.  It 
is  now  known  that  there  is  not  a  fixed  star 
in  the  heavens,  and  probably  no  such  con- 
dition as  absolute  rest  in  the  universe.  All 
the  stars  are  in  motion,  and  some  of  them 
are  moving  at  the  rate  of  250,000  miles  an 
hour,  or  more  than  thrice  the  velocity  of  our 
earth  in  its  orbit.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  constant  motion  would  produce  con- 
tinual changes  in  the  stellar  relations,  and 
alter  the  face  of  the  heavens  every  few  years. 
But  the  vast  distances  at  which  the  stars  are 
set  from  us  destroy  the  visual  effect  of  their 
motion,  and  preserve  the  unchanging  aspect 
of  the  heavens.  None  of  the  constellations 
have  suffered  a  dislocation  in  three  thousand 
years.  Sirius,  Arcturus,  and  the  Pleiades 
are  still  in  their  places.  Although  the 
eighty- one  stars  in  Orion  have  ever  been  in 
motion,  each  without  relation  to  any  other, 
the  mighty  figure  is  as  it  appeared  to  the 
man  of  Uz  forty  centuries  ago. 


One  very  good  plan  for  opening  exercises 
is  something  like  the  following:  From  two 
to  four  pupils  are  selected,  and  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  each  to  look  up  and  copy  a 
short  moral  sentiment  or  maxim  to  be  read 
at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  the  morn- 
ing. Another  set  is  selected  to  present 
similiar  maxims  the  next  day,  and  in  this 
way  all  the  pupils  are  selected  in  turn. 
When  the  pupil  has  read  or  repeated  his 
sentiment  to  the  school,  it  is  illustrated  or 
commented  upon  by  the  teacher  till  the 


meaning  is  not  only  clear,  but  well  im- 
pressed. After  the  reading  of  the  senti- 
ments they  are  copied  on  the  blackboard, 
where  they  remain  all  day,  and  each  pupil 
in  the  room  copies  them  into  a  blank  book. 
After  the  first  day  the  teacher  calls  upon 
volunteers  to  repeat  sentiments  gi^en  on 
preceding  days.  Five  or  six  sentiments 
may  be  called  up  in  review  each  day. 
Some  pupils,  not  much  accustomed  to  gen- 
eral reading,  may  find  it  difficult  to  look  up 
new  sentiments,  but  let  it  be  understood 
that  if  a  new  one  cannot  be  found  an  old 
one  will  be  accepted.  Under  judicious 
management  there  will  be  no  trouble  here. 
Children  do  not  like  to  be  parrots,  repeat- 
ing the  words  of  their  mates;  and  when  re- 
view sentiments  are  presented  they  will  be 
quite  sure  to  be  such  as  deserve  repetition. 
This  plan  leads  to  several  valuable  results. 
It  keeps  children  on  the  lookout  for  fine 
moral  sentiments.  With  this  plan,  pursued 
for  a  year,  each  pupil  has  copied  into  his 
book  five  or  six  hundred  excellent  maxims. 


There  are  few  homes  of  any  pretension 
whatever  that  cannot  boast  a  few  pictures. 
Printing,  photography,  and  other  modem 
arts  of  reproduction  have  made  even  good 
pictures  so  cheap  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest.  In  the  choice  of  these 
adornments  of  a  home,  how  many  parents 
think  of  their  effect  upon  the  children  of  the 
household?  What  determines  the  choice? 
Some  buy  a  picture  for  what  they  consider 
its  beauty,  or  artistic  excellence;  others  are 
guided  wholly  by  the  price,  or  the  advice  of 
the  dealer ;  very  few,  if  any,  think  of  the 
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educating  power.  That  they  have  an  effect 
upon  the  susceptible  minds  of  children,  that 
they  do  educate  and  mold  the  character  for 
good  or  ill,  there  is  no  lack  of  facts  to 
prove.  Does  not  our  household  poet, 
Ix)ngfellow,  recognize  this  when  he  writes  of 

The  tiles  that  in  our  nurseries 
Filled  us  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Or  haunted  us  in  dreams  at  night. 

I  remember  seeing  often,  in  my  child- 
hood, in  a  friend's  parlor,  two  pictures 
illustrating  Byron's  poem,  Mazeppa.  They 
represented  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim bound  to  a  horse  that,  wild  with  fright, 
was  rushing  through  a  horrible  woody  wil- 
derness. The  face,  with  its  agony  of  pain 
and  fear,  held  me  with  a  strange  fascination, 
and  haunts  me  still.  What  possible  good 
could  be  derived  from  looking  upon  such 
pictures?  And  how  much  harm  was  done 
by  the  over- wrought  feelings  of  horror  and 
loathing  awakened.  Suppose  that,  in  their 
stead,  there  had  hung  on  the  walls  the 
beautiful  picture  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  or 
Christ  blessing  little  children,  what  a  bene- 
ficent instead  of  baleful  influence  might 
have  been  exerted,  and  lessons  of  trust  and 
simple  faith  in  the  Saviour  earlier  learned. 


It  was  a  witty  as  well  as  a  true  remark  of 
Disraeli,  that  professional  critics  were  the 
men  who  had  failed  in  literature.  The 
Christian  Union  notes  the  impotence  of 
critics  to  create  anything  in  the  following  : 
"  Criticism  never  painted  a  picture ;  and  an 
age  which  produces  only  critics,  produces  no 
art.  Criticism  never  discovers  religious 
truth;  and  an  age  which  produces  only 
critics  will  create  no  religious  convictions. 
Our  critical  age  is  trying  the  creeds  which 
past  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and  is  find- 
ing considerable  hay  and  straw  and  stubble 
in  the  inheritance.  But  the  critics,  valuable 
as  is  their  service,  can  give  us  nothing  new; 
for  that  we  must  look  to  the  prophets." 


Dr.  Johnson  wisely  said:  "He  who 
waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once, 
will  never  do  anything. ' '  Life  is  made  up 
of  little  things.  It  is  but  once  in  an  age 
that  occasion  is  offered  for  a  great  deed. 
True  greatness  consists  in  being  great  in  lit- 
tle things.  How  are  railways  built?  By 
one  shovelful  of  dirt  after  another;  one 
shovelful  at  a  time.  Thus  drops  make  the 
ocean.  Hence  we  should  be  willing  to  do 
a  little  good  at  a  time,  and  never  "wait  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good  at  once."  If  we 
would  do  much  good  in  the  world  we  must 
be  willing  to  do  good  in  little  things,  little 


acts  one  after  another ;  speaking  a  word  here, 
giving  a  tract  there,  and  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample at  all  times;  we  must  do  the  first 
good  thing  we  can,  and  then  the  next,  and 
so  keep  on  doing.  This  is  the  way  to  ac- 
complish anything.  Thus  only  shall  we  do  all 
the  good  in  our  power — Epworth  Herald. 

"  I  hold  all  scholarship  that  ever  man  had 
to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison  with 
even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  ad- 
vancement." These  words  of  the  great 
scholar,  Arnold  of  Rugby,  deserve  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  They  remind  as 
of  the  words  of  the  learned  and  saintly 
Archbishop  Leighton,  who  said,  pointing  to 
his  books  :  "  One  devout  thought  is  worth 
them  all." — Christian  Advocate. 


The  older  I  grow,  the  more  I  lean  on 
truthful  people — people  whom  I  can  thor- 
oughly trust.  A  committee  visited  a  public 
school,  the  other  day.  One  of  them  after- 
ward said  :  At  recess  a  little  fellow  came 
up  and  spoke  to  the  teacher ;  as  fie  turned 
to  go  down  the  platform,  the  master  said : 
"That  is  a  boy  I  can  trust.  He  never 
failed  me."  We  followed  him  with  our 
eye,  and  looked  at  him  when  he  took  his 
seat  after  recess.  He  had  a  fine,  open, 
manly  face.  We  thought  a  good  deal  about 
the  master's  remark.  What  a  character  had 
that  boy  earned  !  He  had  already  got  what 
would  be  worth  more  to  him  than  a  fortune. 


Ex-President  Thomas  Hill,  of  Harvard 
University,  after  years  of  observation  and 
experience,  gives  us  his  conclusion  that  there 
is  too  much  rigidity  in  the  gi^ed  system ; 
that  teachers  make  a  mistake  of  beginning 
the  training  of  the  reason  too  early;  and 
that  the  schools  confound  the  true  order  of 
development,  and  attempt  to  make  the 
human  plant  bear  seed  before  it  has  borne 
flowers,  and  almost  before  it  has  budded. 


Some  one  has  said  that  "  Dr.  Arnold  was 
no  disciplinarian,  but  he  could  read  the 
inner  soul  of  boys,  and  his  kindness  and 
tact  drew  them  closer  to  him."  We  take 
this  to  be  the  strongest  possible  argument 
that  he  possessed  and  exercised  the  highest 
elements  of  disciplinary  power.  There  are 
many  persons  in  and  out  of  the  teachers^ 
ranks  who  do  not  seem  to  know  what  disci- 
pline is,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  nik 
with  a  rod  of  iron  and  compel  absolute 
silence  and  obedience,  is  not,  in  thdr 
judgment,  a  good  disciplinarian.  Brute  force 
may  secure  silence  and  obedience^but  the  man 
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who  is  compelled  to  resort  to  such  measures, 
however  strict  a  disciplinarian,  is  not  a  good 
disciplinarian.  The  teacher  who  wins  the 
respect  and  love  of  his  pupils,  and,  through 
that  respect  and  love,  secures  the  obedience 
of  pupils  without  seeking  it,  is  in  every  way 
his  superior.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  teacher 
whose  memory  will  always  be  revered  by  his 
pupils,  and  whose  influence  for  good  will 
live  after  him. — Educational  News, 


"  Can't  you  do  something  to  stop  these 
boys'  smoking,"  said  a  lady  to  a  minister 
the  writer  met  the  other  day.  "  Not  while 
their  fathers  set  them  a  daily  example  at 
home,"  was  the  reply.  And  this  is  but  a 
single  instance  that  will  suggest  others  like 
it  to  those  who  read  this.  Home  training 
and  home  example  stand  first  in  practical 
relations  to  the  young.  These  cannot  be 
successfully  corrected  or  counteracted  by 
other  agencies,  save  at  the  most  serious  dis- 
advantage. There  are  many  new  methods 
of  Churgh  work  to-day ;  there  are  organiza- 
tions which  seek  the  welfare  and  salvation 
of  the  young,  providing  many  an  essential 
element  for  their  religious  growth;  but 
there  has  not  yet  been  devised  any  substi- 
tute for  right  religious  example  and  training 
in  the  home. 


During  the  past  two  years  1,263  libraries 
have  been  established  in  schools  in  the  states 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  books 
for  each  library  are  selected  from  a  list 
drawn  up  by  the  superintendent  of  educa- 
tfon  in  each  state,  and  include  standard 
authors  in  all  departments  of  literature,  as 
well  as  a  generous  list  of  books  of  modern 
travel  and  adventure.  The  growth  and  the 
popularity  of  these  libraries  are  significant 
evidences  of  the  advance  and  liberality  of 
educational  methods.  A  good  library  at 
home  is  among  the  best  of  educational 
methods,  and  when  the  schools  offer  these 
advantages  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified 
instructor,  the  advantages  are  increased 
many- fold.  The  text- books  now  introduced 
in  the  school  may  have  been  expurgated  to 
the  end  that  study  may  be  made  easier  to 
the  student.  If  he  has  interest  in  his  studies 
he  will  have  need  to  vivify  his  text-books, 
for  as  in  multitude  of  counsel  there  is  wis- 
dom, so  also  is  there  wisdom  to  be  acquired 
in  comparing  notes  with  a  teacher,  the 
text-book,  and  the  well-supplied  library. 
Times  change,  and  all  things  change  with 
them.  The  school  is  simply  a  means  where- 
by one  may  acquire  an  education.  The 
public  school  simply  leads  to  a  vast  and  in- 


comprehensible store  of  knowledge,  appli- 
cable in  every  direction,  for  all  the  purposes 
of  life.  The  school  library,  the  public 
library,  in  whatever  way  organized,  are 
efficient  helps  in  extending  this  department 
of  human  endeavor,  and  it  is  a  creditable 
feature  in  this  era  that  so  much  industry 
and  wealth  are  exercised  and  applied  tp 
this  purpose. — Scranion  Truth. 


The  late  Prof.  Alex.  Winchell  is  credited 
(according  to  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer)^ 
with  inventing  a  cement  that  will  stick  to 
anything.  Take  two  ounces  of  clear  gum 
arabic ;  one  and  a  half  ounces  fine  starch ; 
and  one-half  ounce  white  sugar.  Pulverize 
the  gum  arabic  and  dissolve  it  in  as  much 
water  as  the  laundress  would  use  for  the 
.quantity  of  starch  indicated.  Dissolve  the 
sugar  and  starch  in  the  gum  solution. 
Then  cook  the  mixture  in  a  vessel  suspended 
in  boiling  water  until  the  starch  becomes 
clear.  The  cement  should  be  as  thick  as 
tar,  and  should  be  kept  so.  It  can  be  kept 
from  spoiling  by  dropping  in  a  small  lump 
of  gum  camphor,  or  a  little  oil  of  cloves,  or 
sassafras.  This  cement  is  very  strong  in- 
deed, and  will  stick  to  glazed  surfaces*  and 
is  good  to  repair  broken  rocks,  minerals,  or 
fossils.  The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of 
alum  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
paste,  and  aid  in  preventing  decomposition. 


A  Jewish  paper  of  New  York  city  offers 
advice  to  its  feminine  readers  in  these 
words:  **  Every  Jewish  young  woman  should 
resolve  to  dress  plainly,  and  thus  treble  her 
chance  of  getting  married  within  the  year." 
Rabbi  Solomon  gives  a  maxim  to  his  co- 
religionists in  New  York:  "Do  not  blow 
your  own  shofar;  let  others  blow  it  for 
you. ' '    This  advice  is  of  general  application. 


"The  divine  method  of  moral  instruction 
in  a  common  school  is  that  a  cultivated  and 
consecrated  man  or  woman  should  rise  upon 
it  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lead 
it  through  light  and  shadow,  breeze  and 
calm,  tempest  and  tranquility,  to  the  end. 
All  special  methods  flow  out  of  him,  as  the 
hours  of  the  day  mark  the  course  of  the  sun 
through  the  vault  of  heaven."  Compayre 
says  there  is  something  worth  more  for  the 
accomplishment  of  moral  training  than  the 
example  of  great  historic  characters.  It  is 
"  intercourse  with  the  living.  A  good  man 
not  only  assures  his  own  virtues,  but  con- 
tributes to  the  virtues  of  others  by  the  mag- 
netic influence  which  he  diffuses  about  him 
wherever  he  goes.     There  is  a  contagion  of 
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goody  as  well  as  of  evil  and  of  disease/' 
And  not  only  does  the  character  of  the 
teacher  have  its  wonderful  effect  in  a  school- 
room, but  the  characters  of  all  the  pupils 
also  have  their  effect  upon  any  individual 
scholar;  and  this  effect  of  the  school  at 
large,  or  of  the  different  pupils  composing 
the  school,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  instructor  in  moral  affairs  who  would 
accomplish  the  best  results.  Even  one  or 
two  decayed  apples  in  proximity  to  a  sound 
one,  are  enough  to  affect  this  good  apple 
badly;  and  so  a  morally  good  ^y  may  be 
sadly  injured  in  his  character  by  association 
with  only  one  or  two  evil  companions. 
Social  surroundings  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
in  moral  education.  However,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  even  as  respects  this  item  of 
social  influence,  the  teacher  himself,  by  vir% 
tue  of  his  character,  whether  good,indifferent, 
or  bad,  is  the  most  potent  factor  at  work. 


We  must  prepare  to  do  the  best  work  in 
the  first  years.  If  there  is  unusual  care  or 
large  expense,  it  must  be  there.  The  great- 
est expertness  must  be  put  where  it  reaches 
the  greatest  number  and  performs  the  more 
lasting  and  consequential  work.  We  must 
proceed  as  though  each  year  may  be  the  last 
one  the  child  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  We  must  touch  him  on  all  sides  of 
his  many-sided  nature. 


SuPT.  W.  S.  Monroe,  of  Pasadena  (Cal.), 
says  of  the  West:  A  new  land,  but  withal 
a  land  that  maintains  the  best  public  schools 
on  the  face  of  this  continent;  school-houses, 
the  finest :  schoolrooms,  the  best  equipped ; 
school  teachers,  the  best  prepared;  school 
methods,  the  most  modern ;  school  senti- 
ment, the  heartiest.  Yes,  here  in  this  new 
West  are  the  finest,  brightest  teachers, 
better  appliances  and  healthier  conditions 
than  exist  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Yoik,  or 
New  England — and  I  speak  advisedly.  The 
school  men  are  young;  settled  conditions 
do  not  here,  as  in  the  East,  sacrifice  good 
work  to  tradition ;  the  State  wants  the  best, 
and  usually  gets  it. 


There  is  an  old  story  of  a  beggar  to 
whom  one  day  there  appeared  by  the  way- 
side a  beautiful  being,  with  her  hands  out- 
stretched, laden  with  treasures.  As  he  gazed 
at  her  in  stupid  surprise,  she  glided  past 
him;  but  she  returned  with  her  treasures 
still  held  out  to  him,  and  once  more,  with 
beseeching  eyes,  as  if  she  would  compel  him 
to  take  what  she  offered,  she  passed  slowly 
by  and  disappeared.     She  had  no  sooner 


gone  than,  as  if  waking  from  a  dream,  he 
hurried  eagerly  in  the  direction  she  had 
taken.  He  met  a  traveller,  and  said: 
"  Have  you  seen  a  beautiful  stranger,  with 
her  hands  full  of  the  things  that  I  want, 
going  along  this  road?"  "Yes,"  replied 
the  traveller,  "her  name  is  Opportunity. 
But  once  offered,  and  once  refused,  she 
never  returns." 


It  is  not  only  a  wise  and  happy  thing  to 
make  the  best  of  life,  and  always  look  on 
the  bright  side  for  one's  own  sake,  but  it  is 
a  blessing  to  others.  Fancy  a  man  forever 
telling  his  family  how  much  they  cost  him ! 
A  little  sermon  on  this  subject  was  uncon- 
sciously preached  by  a  child  one  day.  A 
man  met  a  little  fellow  on  the  road  carrying 
a  basket  of  blackberries,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Sammy,  where  did  you  get  such  nice 
berries?"  *'  Over  there,  sir,  in  the  briers.'* 
"Won't  your  mother  be  glad  to  see  you 
come  home  with  a  basket  of  such  nice  ripe 
fruit?"  "Yes  sir,"  said  Sammy,  "she 
always  seems  glad  when  I  hold  up  the 
berries,  and  I  don't  tell  her  anything  about 
the  briers  in  my  feet."  The  man  rode  on. 
Sammy's  remark  had  given  him  a  lesson, 
and  he  resolved  that  henceforth  he  would 
try  to  hold  up  the  berries,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  briers. — Domestic  ^oumaL 

A  STRICT  adherence  to  truth  b  not  only 
an  essential  duty  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  but  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
preserve  the  morals  of  any  community.  ^If 
we  allow  ourselves  little  deviations,  and 
consider  them  as  trifling,  our  minds  will,  by 
degrees,  grow  callous  to  things  of  more  im- 
portance; and  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
finding  some  valve  for  the  grossest  violations 
of  that  principle  of  truth  which  ought  ever 
to  be  held  sacred. 


Sympathy  is  both  infectious  and  contag- 
ious. A  pupil  who  enters  a  class  which 
takes  a  just  pride  and  a  keen  interest  in  the 
study  of  anything,  will  soon  catch  the  same 
spirit  that  animates  the  others.  Here, 
then,  is  a  golden  oppK)rtunity  to  create  a 
good  opinion  of  the  school  in  the  school, 
without  which  progress  is  slow.  On 
the  side  of  moral  culture,  a  broad  sym- 
pathy will  prevent  much  of  wrong  do- 
ing. How  little  of  the  restraint  we 
impose  upon  ourselves  comes  from  oar 
innate  ideas  of  right  1  How  much  conoes 
from  the  desire  to  avoid  the  unfavorable 
but  just  opinions  of  our  friends !  The  re- 
straining influence  of  a  good  friend,  a  faith- 
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fill  teacher,  a  loving  wife,  or  a  devoted 
mother,  has  kept  many  a  man  from  going 
astray.  Children  soon  learn  the  expedi- 
ency of  ''standing  by  their  friends."  Stand- 
ing firm  by  our  friendships  makes  us,  as  well 
as  the  children,  do  many  disagreeable  things. 
Many  a  boy  has  applied  himself  to  grammar, 
a  branch  of  study  he  did  not  like  at  first, 
because  of  the  feelings  he  bore  his  teacher. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  two  Irishmen,  one  of 
them  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  and  the  other 
an  equally  zealous  Orangeman,  who  worked 
together  in  the  same  shop.  The  Catholic 
was  irritated,  annoyed  by  what  he  though*t 
his  comrade's  unfair  girdings  at  the  mass, 
and  at  last  persuaded  the  Orangeman  to  at- 
tend the  Roman  Catholic  service  and  see  for 
himself.  It  had  not  exactly  the  effect  he 
intended.  The  Orangeman  fidgeted  with 
growing  excitement  and  indignation  through 
the  earlier  part  of  the  service,  and  at  last  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer.  Leaning 
over  to  his  comrade,  he  muttered :  "  Pat,  this 
bates  the  divil  !**  "  Jimmy,"  was  the  whis- 
pered answer,  '*  that's  the  intintion  !** 


Some  jaw-breaking  words  and  some  very 
tongue-twisting  sentences  appear  in  an 
article  in  the  Chautauquan  for  December, 
not  without  a  sufficient  raison  ^etre^  how- 
ever, as  they  are  part  of  a  course  of  training 
for  giving  strength  and  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  articulative  organs.  The  article  is 
by  Prof.  R.  L.  Cumnock,  who  has  taught 
elocution  so  successfully  in  the  Northwestern 
University,  and  is  thoroughly  practical. 
Among  the  difficult  combinations  in  sen- 
tences are  "Some  shun  sunshine,"  "She 
fells  sea-shells,"  "Success  to  the  successful 
thistle  sifter,"  and  others  that  recall  the 
"poor  Peter  Piper"  of  our  childhood,  with 
his  "peck  of  pickled  peppers." 


The  following  composition  "On  Girls," 
written  by  some  sharp-eyed  boy,  well  de- 
serves careful  study  by  the  teacher,  Ten  to 
one,  if  it  be  a  woman-teacher  to  whom  such 
an  essay  is  handed,  she  would  throw  it  back 
saying,  "  John,  your  composition  is  perfectly 
horrid ;  don't  hand  in  any  such  stuff  again." 
If  a  really  tender-hearted  one  she  might 
take  a  pen  and  dip  it  in  red  ink,  and  recast 
it,  cutting  out  all  its  home  thrusts  and 
generally  speaking,  comb  out  its  hair  and 
wash  its  face — ^aud  thus  spoil  it  entirely, 
and  the  boy  too : 

"Girls  are  very  stuck  up  and  dignifiied  in 
their  manner  and  be  have  your.  Thy  think  mor 
of  dress  than  anything  and  like  to  play  with 


dowls  and  rags.  They  cry  if  they  sec  a  cow  in  a 
far  distance  and  are  afraid  of  guns.  They  stay 
at  home  all  the  time  and  ^o  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. They  are  always  sick  they  arc  al-ways 
funy  and  making  fun  of  bov*s  hands  and  they 
say  how  dirty.  They  cant  play  marbels.  I  pity 
them  poor  things.  They  make  fun  of  boys  and 
then  turn  around  and  love  them.  I  dont  be- 
leave  they  ever  killed  a  cat  or  any  thing.  They 
look  out  every  nite  and  say  oh  ant  the  moon 
lovely.  Thir  is  one  thing  I  have  not  told  and  that 
is  they  al-ways  now  their  lessons  betlern  boys." 

Of  this  Mark  Twain  says :  "  It  is  full  of 
naivete,  brutal  truth  and  unembarrssed  di- 
rectness, and  is  the  funniest  boy's  compo- 
sition I  think  I  have  ever  seen."  We  agree 
with  him,  and  we  see  so  many  promising 
things  in  it  that  it  encourages  us  to  call  the 
teachers's  attention  to  them. 


Nothing  is  easier  than  to  find  fault. 
Almost  everything  Ve  hear  or  see  is  open  to 
criticism,  and,  if  we  live  to  pick  flaws,  we 
are  readily  kept  busy.  Conversation  is  de- 
fective. Few  can  express  their  exact  mean- 
ing in  words,  and  not  a  few  say  what  they 
don't  mean  simply  because  they  cannot 
say  what  they  wish  to.  And  if  nearly  all 
speech  is  imperfect,  so  is  nearly  all  work. 
Do  his  best,  man  will  yet  do  poorly  enough. 
His  greatest  plans,  his  smallest  schemes,  will 
be  but  imperfectly  accomplished  ;  and,  if 
sensitive  to  criticism,  the  probability  is  that 
he  will  suffer  when  he  hears  what  people 
have  to  say  concerning  his  doings. 


The  same  qualities  of  human  nature  that 
make  parties  in  politics  make  in  religious 
thought  sects,  denominations,  creeds  and 
churches.  But,  as  in  politics  wise  men  are 
apt  to  see  that  party  spirit  leads  to  excess, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  restrained  rather  than 
exaggerated,  so  in  our  religious  develop- 
ment sectarian  feeling  always  tends  to  bigo- 
try, intolerance,  hatred,  to  the  fires  of  in- 
quisition, to  the  desolation  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  to  the  censures,  the  rebukes, 
the  disciplines,  the  excommunications  of 
bishops  and  of  synods  and  of  all  ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  But  our  duty,  the  duty  of 
all  good  men  and  all  good  women,  is  some- 
thing else  than  that.  It  is  not  tolerance. 
No  human  soul  may  tolerate  another.  Arc- 
turus  in  the  heavens  does  not  tolerate  Orion 
or  the  Pleiades.  They  all  shine  there  by 
the  same  celestial  light.  Our  duty  is  not  to 
cultivate  tolerance,  but  that  spirit  of  univer- 
sal love,  of  charity,  of  liberty,  in  politics,  in 
society,  in  religion,  in  practical  charity.  It 
is  to  hear,  in  the  words  of  another,  of  our 
brother  lately  dead,  whose  name  will   be 
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always  one  of  our  precious  possessions — to 
hear  in  the  words  of  Lowell,  in  Sir  Launfal, 
the  words  of  the  Master  himself  : 
The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 
In  whatso  we  share  with  another's  need ; 
Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me. 

George  William  Curtis, 


In  review  in  Arithmetic  give  short  prob- 
lems for  the  illustration  of  principles.  Use 
only  the  simplest  language  in  explaining 
work,  for  what  may  seem  perfectly  clear  to 
you  would  be  dark  to  your  pupils.  After 
making  an  explanation  to  a  young  pupil, 
require  him  to  repeat  it  so  that  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  understands  it.  Make  every 
topic  studied  as  practical  as  possible,  and, 
when  possible,  introduce  problems  which 
have  a  close  relation  to  business  life.  Re- 
quire pupils  to  do  their  own  reasoning  and 
to  tell  why  they  perform  a  certain  operation 
in  a  given  way.  If  you  think  any  topic  can 
not  be  readily  understood  by  the  pupil, 
solve  and  explain  an  example  similar  before 
dismissing  the  class,  after  assigning  the  les- 
son. Do  not  confine  your  class  entirely  to 
either  oral  or  written  arithmetic.  State 
principles  and  rules  and  let  pupils  construct 
problems  to  apply  to  them.  In  order  that 
all  may  work,  give  oral  work  to  part  of  the 
class  while  others  are  at  the  board.  "  Make 
haste  slowly."  See  that  young  pupils  un- 
derstand both  principle  and  process  before 
leaving  it.  

The  following  hints  on  the  teaching  of 
Geography  may  be  suggestive  to  many 
teachers : 

1.  Rely  on  maps  and  outlines,  rot  on  the 
text-book. 

2.  Assign  the  lesson  by  topics,  never  by 
pages 

3.  Encourage  pupils  to  ask  questions  and 
furnish  examples  within  their  own  experience 
of  the  subject  under  consideration. 

4.  Let  each  pupil  give  in  his  own  lan- 
guage all  the  information  he  has  secured  on 
the  subject. 

5.  At  the  close  of  a  recitation  have  the 
pupils  tell  what  has  been  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  lesson. 

6.  Emphasize  all  new  facts  and  connect 
them  with  the  subject  of  the  lessson. 

7.  Insist  that  each  pupil  keep  a  note-book. 

8.  Talk  as  little  during  a  lesson  as  pos- 
sible; let  the  subject  be  unfolded  and  de- 
veloped by  the  pupils. 

9.  Make  your  questions  and   answers  as 


you  would  in  conversation ;  eschew  the  lec- 
ture style  of  teaching. 

10.  Have  plenty  of  reference  books,  use 
them  freely,  and  encourage  your  pupils  to 
consult  them. 

11.  Hold  this  always  before  your  mind — 
you  are  to  teach  your  pupils  to  study  a 
country  in  the  light  of  its  advantages  as  an 
abode  for  man. 

12.  Begin  every  lesson  with  a  review  of 
the  preceding  lesson.  Frequently  have  this 
review  a  written  exercise. 


Patience  strengthens  the  spirit,  sweetens 
tlie  temper,  stifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy, 
subdues  pride;  she  bridles  the  tongue,  re- 
frains the  hand,  and  tramples  temptations. 

He  must  be  a  poor  creature  that  does  not 
often  repeat  himself.  Imagine  the  author 
of  the  excellent  piece  of  advice,  **  Know  thy- 
self/' never  alluding  to  that  sentiment  again 
during  the  course  of  a  protracted  existence. 

'  The  true  mother  loves  her  son  and  loves 
the  truth ;  as  a  result  the  child  is  educated 
in  the  right  manner.  The  disciples  loved 
Christ  and  they  loved  the  men  around 
them ;  consequently  their  work  among  them 
was  crowned  a  success.  If  you  would  teach 
a  man  a  duty  or  a  truth  which  he  should 
know,  you  must  have  this  double  love.  To 
comfort  a  man  in  grief,  you  must  have  one 
hand  on  the  strong  rock  of  absolute  truth 
and  the  other  on  the  trembling,  afflicted  soul. 
Kindness  without  truth  is  not  kind;  truth  with- 
out kindness  is  not  truth. — Phillips  Brooks. 


As  the  foundation  stones,  sides  and  roof 
of  a  house  are  possessed  all  through  with 
the  idea  of  shelter  and  protection,  so  it  is 
with  the  earth  itself.  Rock  and  mountain, 
hill  and  valley,  river  and  sea,  are  veined 
through  and  through  with  the  thought  or 
idea  of  man,  whether  as  a  naked  savage  pur- 
suing beast  or  bird  with  stick,  stone  or 
sling,  or  at  a  more  advanced  period  con- 
tending with  wind  and  tide  on  sea  or  shore. 
Savage  or  civilized,  his  foot  is  ever  on  her 
breast.  The  water  of  her  thousand  rills  flies 
in  his  blood  to  and  from  his  glowing  heart. 
Tree,  shrub  and  herb  minister  to  him,  hold- 
ing out  their  hospitable  arms  loaded  with 
fruits  in  their  season.  The  civilized  man 
finds  rocks  and  timbers  for  his  architecture 
and  steel  for  his  hatchet  and  chisel.  Can- 
vas and  panels  are  ready  for  him.  When 
he  would  paint  the  bright  bow  in  the  sky, 
he  finds  all  those  lovely  colors  in  the  ores 
beneath  his  feet.     Does  he  wish  to  cross  the 
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sea?  the  winds  are  ready  to  waft  him  from 
shore  to  shore.  Does  he  wish  to  gather 
strength  or  to  go  swifter  ?  the  coal  in  the 
mountains  is  ready  to  propel  him  over  land 
and  sea.  Does  he  wish  a  swifter  and  swifter 
messenger  ?  his  Ariel  is  the  electric  current. 
Indeed,  every  thought  and  aspiration  of 
man  is  provided  for  in  the  teeming  earth. 
She  is  more  than  his  mother;  she  is  his 
providence.  She  endows  him  with  all  her 
wealth.  He  may  despoil  and  squander  his 
resources.  She  will  ever  patiently  renew 
them,  awaiting  a  better  time. — Register. 

A  FLOCK  of  girls  is  called  a  bevy,  a  bevy  of 
wolves  is  called  a  pack,  a  pack  of  thieves  is 
called  a  gang,  and  a  gang  of  angels  is  called 
a  host,  and  a  host  of  porpoises  is  called  a 
shoal,  and  a  shoal  of  buffaloes  is  called  a 
herd,  and  a  herd  of  children  is  called  a 
troop,  and  a  troop  of  partridges  is  called  a 
covey,  and  a  covey  of  ruffians  is  called  a 
horde,  and  a  horde  of  rubbish  is  called  a 
heap,  and  a  heap  of  d^en  is  called  a  drove, 
•and  a  drove  of  blackguards  is  called  a  mob, 
and  a  mob  of  whales  is  called  a  school,  and  a 
school  of  worshippers  is  called  a  congrega- 
tion, and  a  congregation  of  engineers  is 
called  a  corps,  and  a  corps  of  robbers  is 
called  a  band,  and  a  band  of  locusts  is  called 
a  swarm,  and  a  swarm  of  people  a  crowd. 


Do  not  expect  too  much  from  humanity 
if  you  do  not  want  to  be  disappointed.  If 
you  are  not  succeeding,  do  not  spend  your 
time  worrying  about  it,  nor  deceive  yourself 
by  laying  the  blame  on  other  persons  or 
upon  circumstances  or  things.  The  blame 
is  always  in  you.  You  will  find  it  there  by 
looking  honestly  for  it.  When  found,  seek 
to  remedy  it.  You  will  then  improve  both 
yourself  and  your  school. 


It  is  an  open  secret  that  strong  drink  is 
literally  destroying  many  nations  wherever 
it  has  recently  been  introduced.  A  United 
States  Senator  declared  that  the  traffic  has 
practically  reduced  the  natives  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  from  300,000  to  40,000  in  the 
last  century,  while  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  British  rum  has  not  reduced,  but  actu- 
ally obliterated  the  Hottentot.  India  has 
250,000,000  of  people,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  prohibited  by  the  commands  of  Mo- 
hammed, Buddha,  and  their  other  ^reat  re- 
ligious leaders,  from  using  intoxicating  bev- 
eroges.  But  recently  these  people,  who  have 
been  for  centuries  temperate  in  their  habits, 
have  been  learning  from  the  English  to 
drink  strong  liquors,  and  the  results  are 


easily  seen.  Keschub  Chunder  Sen  saw 
whole  families  being  swept  away,  and  cried 
out  to  an  English  missionary :  "  My  country- 
men have  not  the  same  constitution  as 
yours,  and  therefore  die  sooner  when  they 
take  to  drink.''  Mr.  Gregson,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  authority  on  a  question  of  this 
kind,  quotes  a  native  doctor  to  the  effect 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  educated  classes 
of  India  now  drink.  If  we  go  to  China  the 
case  is  little  better.  Only  a  few  years .  ago 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a  drunken  man  in 
Shanghai,  but  now  the  degrading  spectacle 
is  seen  on  every  hand.  Nor  is  Japan  free 
from  the  curse  of  drink,  for  the  last  statis- 
tics show  that  about  thirteen  million  pounds 
sterling  are  spent  annually  on  strong  drink. 
Africa  is  still  worse;  wherever  European 
civilization  has  touched  the  African  coast, 
there  the  curse  of  drink  has  speedily  fol- 
lowed. Indeed,  the  whole  Orient  is  prac- 
tically decimated  by  this  infernal  traffic, 
and  yet  many  people  of  this  country  are 
ready  to  defend  a  habit  which  is  slaying 
more  men  than  all  the  armies  in  the  world. 
Christian  Commonwealth. 


Has  the  story  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
ever  grown  old?  The  youth  of  each  suc- 
cessive generation  take  it  up  with  the  same 
enjoyment.  And  why?  Because  we  travel 
with  Pilgrim.  It  is  real — we  feel  it  all 
while  we  read.  That  is  why  the  sensational 
novel  never  loses  in  interest,  and  it  is  this 
baneful  class  of  literature  the  youth  of  our 
land  are  studying  instead  of  their  histories; 
and  to  overcome  this  great  evil  and  lead  the 
pupil  to  enjoy  history,  by  using  every  means 
within  his  power,  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher. 


In  some  parts  of  the  state  farmers  are 
adopting  the  system  of  planting  trees  along 
the  road  side,  the  kind  selected  being  the 
cherry,  walnut,  plum,  mulberry  and  chest- 
nut. The  rural  highways  of  continental 
Europe  are  lined  with  fruit  trees,  the  custom 
having  been  in  vogue  there  for  centuries, 
having  always  been  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude.  It 
could  be  adopted  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially as  a  benefit  for  animals  as  well  as 
men,  in  shade  during  the  heat  of  summer 
when  heavy  hauling  is  done  on  the  roads. 


"  Keep  to  the  right"  will  hereafter  be  one 
of  the  recognized  laws  on  the  ocean,  as  it  al- 
ready is  on  land.  Four  of  the  principal 
steamship  lines  had  a  conference  lately,  at 
which,  after  a  free  discussion,  four  distinct 
ocean  routes  were  agreed   upon.     Simply 
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and  briefly  stated,  the  agreement  reached  is 
that  within  certain  dates  all  ships  belonging 
to  these  lines  will  steer  a  course  that  will 
keep  them  south  or  north  of  certain  degrees 
of  latitude.  This  will  mean  that  these  ships 
will  follow  certain  lines  going  eastward  and 
certain  other  ones  when  going  westward, 
and  thus  will  not  come  into  collision  when 
passing  each  other  while  going  in  opposite 
directions. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  personal  appearance  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  really  worth  considering.  The  school 
is  a  workshop,  and  not.  a  place  to  parade 
the  fashions.  The  teacher's  dress  should 
not  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  either 
on  account  of  its  fineness  or  from  an  oppo- 
site reason.  First  of  all,  neatness  should  be 
considered,  both  in  person  and  dress. 
Next  place,  comfort.  No  teacher  can  have 
full  command  of  her  nerves  who  is  standing 
in  tight,  ill  fitting  shoes  or  stays.  Working 
clothes  for  the  school  room,  either  for  male 
or  female,  should  be  clean,  comfortable  and 
economical.  • 


ON  CULTIVATIhlG  AN  OUTSIDE 
INTEREST.* 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  ASHLEY. 


NO  one  can  stand  here  to  speak  to  you 
this  evening  without  some  sense  of  the 
gravity  and  importance  of  the  occasion. 
After  an  all  too-brief  period  of  learning  and 
training,  you  are  going  back  to  the  towns 
and  country  districts  of  Ontario  to  under- 
take the  highest  of  all  tasks — the  education 
of  the  children.  With  many  of  you,  maybe, 
this  work  will  occupy  a  few  years  only  of 
your  life,  before  you  turn  to  other  duties ; 
but  with  some  it  will,  without  doubt,  be  a  life 
work.  How  long  it  may  be  your  occupa- 
tion, circumstances  will  determine;  but 
whether  it  is  for  many  years  or  few,  the  re- 
sponsibility is  grave  and  the  outcome  of 
your  activity  such  as  cannot  be  measured. 
To  night  you  receive,  as  it  were,  your  ordi- 
nation for  the  ministry ;  and  as  in  some  of 
the  churches  those  who  are  about  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy  are  asked  whether 
they  are  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  take  upon 
them  that  office  and  ministration,  so  I  trust 
that  most  of  you  feel  an  inward  call  to  your 
mission.  I  do  not  expect  any  impossible 
virtue;  it  is  right  that  you  should  be  in- 

*  An  address  at  the  close  of  the  Normal  School 
SessioQ,  Toronto,  Canada. 


fluenced  by  reasonable  considerations  of 
self-interest,  or  by  an  honorable  ambition. 
But  still  I  am  sure  you  do  not  regard  yonr 
profession  as  a  mere  shop-keeping — as  merely 
the  handing  over  of  so  much  knowledge  in 
return  for  so  much  salary.  I  am  sure  yoa 
have  some  love  for  children,  some  reverence 
for  their  happy  ignorance  of  evil,  a  desire  to> 
give  them  something  better  than  mere  abQ- 
ity  to  read  the  newspaper  and  keep  accounts 
— to  help  them  rather  to  grow  up  into  hon- 
orable and  high-minded  and  self  respecting 
men  and  women. 

But  with  whatever  enthusiasm  you  may 
enter  upon  your  career,  there  is  a  danger 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  all  of  you,  of  ail 
of  us  who  are  engaged  in  teaching;  and  it  is 
all  the  greater  danger  because  it  is  hardly 
realized.  It  is  the  danger  lest  our  daily 
work  should  become  a  routine,  so  that 
while  we  perform  every  part  of  it  with  punc- 
tilious care,  we  lose  interest  in  it.  Then 
the  education  system  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  great  machine,  which  monotonously 
goes  round  and  round,  grinding  out  each 
year  its  finished  articles,  while  one's  own 
life  seems  to  have  lost  all  its  individuality, 
all  its  power  of  free  initiative.  With  some 
I  have  known,  the  evil  goes  further  than 
this;  there  grows  up  an  absolute  loathing 
for  the  daily  task,  a  fierce  repugnance  which 
has  again  and  again  to  be  battled  down. 
And  even  where  the  reaction  is  not  so  griev- 
ous, do  we  not  all  know  how  weary  an  old 
teacher  often  becomes?  how  lifeless?  how 
dulled  to  all  new  thought  and  emotion  ?  It 
is  the  remembrance  of  this  that  has  deter- 
mined what  I  shall  say  to  you  to-night. 
There  is  no  need  that  I  should  exhort  ^^i 
to  do  your  duty ;  you  have  certainly  heard 
that  often  enough  before,  and  from  men 
whose  words  carry  more  weight  than  can 
mine.  The  one  piece  of  advice  I  would 
give  you  is  \o  keep  your  minds  fresh.  Try 
not  to  let  your  mind  get  into  a  groove,  do- 
ing, half  mechanically,  the  same  work  time 
after  time  without  any  new  thought,  any 
bright  sympathy  and  interest.  I  know  this 
is  easier  to  say  than  to  do.  Much  educa- 
tional work  is  necessarily  an  affair  of  routine ; 
and  the  brain,  like  the  hand,  cannot  alto- 
gether help  being  moulded  by  what  it  works 
in.  But  if  one  part  of  your  mind — I  don't 
speak  as  a  psychologist,  and  only  use  rough- 
and-ready  terms  to  convey  my  meaning — 
if  one  part  of  your  mind  has  to  become 
more  or  less  stiff  and  rigid,  aim  at  keeping 
some  other  part  of  your  brain  in  active 
movement,  so  that  there  may  be  at  any  rate 
a  chance  of  your  set  ideas  and  rigid  routine 
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being  broken  in  upon  from  time  to  time  by 
forces  from  without. 

But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  The  answer 
I  would  give  is  this :  Cultivate  some  one  in- 
tellectual  interest  outside  your  professional 
work.  I  once  heard  teachers  advised  on  an 
occasion  like  this  to  devote  their  spare  time 
to  studying  works  on  psychology  which 
would  enable  them,  it  was  said,  the  better 
to  enter  into  a  child's  thoughts ;  and  to  give 
whatever  minutes  they  had  over  to  carefully 
reading  the  educational  journals,  so  as  to 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  latest  methods 
in  teaching.  Such  advice  I  cannot  help  re- 
garding as  most  mistaken.  Comparatively 
few  teachers  have  any  considerable  aptitude 
for  philosophical  study;  if  they  have,  let 
them  give  their  attention  to  it  by  all  means ; 
it  will  to  them  furnish  exactly  the  additional 
intellectual  interest  that  is  desirable.  But 
even  when  he  has  a  decided  bent  for  phil- 
osophy, the  average  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
gain  any  direct  guidance  from  it  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  should  teach.  Success  in 
teaching  does  depend  somewhat  on  method : 
even  if  it  were  only  to  know  how  to  keep  in 
order  a  large  class,  the  young  teacher  re- 
quires some  training ;  and  that  is  why  in  a 
Normal  School  a  good  deal  of  attention  is 
given  to  method.  But  success  in  teaching 
is  still  more  a  matter  of  sympathy, — a  matter 
of  insight, — unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
fruitful  in  results.  And  human. nature  is  so 
constituted  that  every  part  of  it  needs  to  lie 
fallow  from  time  to  time.  Joy  is  all  the 
keener  after  an  interval  of  sorrow ;  you  can 
run  all  the  better  if  you  are  occasionally  able 
to  sit  down.  And  so  with  teaching.  A 
teacher  who  has  a  fund  of  sympathy  with 
children  will  be  able  to  enter  all  the  more 
easily  into  their  ways  of  thought,  if  he  or 
she  for  some  part  of  every  day  is  not  think- 
ing about  children  and  their  minds  at  all. 

Somewhat  the  same  is  true  about  educa- 
tional journals.  They  are  very  useful  in 
their  place ;  I,  myself,  try  to  keep  up  with 
a  whole  pile  of  economic  reviews  every 
quarter.  But  if  I  am  to  do  my  own  work 
with  any  vivacity,  I  know  that  I  must  have 
seasons  when  nothing  is  farther  from  my 
thoughts  than  political  economy.  So  with 
you.  You  are  more  likely  to  retain  zeal 
and  pleasure  in  your  work  if  from  time  to 
time  you  manage  to  forget  all  about 
books  and  examinations  and  methods  and 
teachers'  conventions,  and  even  the  Educa- 
tion Department  itself. 

Where  are  you  to  find  this  outside  in- 
terest? Here  the  only  rule  is  \.o  follow  your 
bent.    Let  it  be  botany  or  geology  or  any 


of  the  sciences,  if  after  "choosing  one  of 
them  and  doing  a  little  work  at  it  in  your 
spare  hours,  you  really  find  that  you  care 
for  it.  But  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  fine 
and  virtuous  thing  to  take  up  geology,  for 
instance,  and  then  pretend  to  stick  to  it 
when  you  cannot  honestly  say  that  it  inter- 
ests you.  For  then  it  will  become  a  task, 
and  lose  all  the  value  it  was  intended  to 
have,  as  a  vent  for  the  free  play  of  your  own 
thought. 

Possibly,  however,  some  of  you  are  like  me 
— altogether  without  the  slightest  taste  for 
natural  of  physical  science  in  any  of  its 
minuter  aspects.  Then  we  have  the  great, 
the  scarcely  exhaustible  field  of  literature 
to  fall  back  upon.  I  use  the  term  literature 
with  some  hesitation ;  for  I  know  what 
image  the  word  brings  up  in  many  minds. 
It  suggests  names,  dates  and  those  dreadful 
things  "  chief  works,"  to  be  learned  by 
heart  and  repeated  at  an  examination  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dates  of  battles  and  the 
lists  of  imports  and  exports.  What  I  mean 
is  not  reading  about  authors,  but  the  reading 
^7/ authors.  And  you  must  not  think  that 
you  must  begin  with  poetry,  and  at  once 
attack  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Poetry  is 
indeed  higher  than  prose;  it  affords  a  means 
of  utterance  to  thought  and  emotion  more 
elevated,  and  yet  in  a  way  more  direct,  than 
prose.  But  there  are  very  few  people  wha 
really  care  for  poetry.  They  like  the  jingle 
of  rhyme,  and  that  is  all.  After  all  the 
school  poetry  we  have  to  learn,  it  often  will 
Ao  us  no  harm  to  have  a  season  of  fallow 
for  a  few  years.  Turn  to  prose.  And  here 
the  rule  I  would  lay  down  is  not  exactly, 
follow  your  own  bent ;  but  follow  it  within 
the  limits  already  drawn  by  the  judgment  of 
competent  readers.  Many  a  book  is  just  as 
bad  and  demoralizing  as  a  sensational  news- 
paper account  of  a  crime ;  it  does  not  im- 
prove a  narrative  to  bind  it  in  book  form. 
But  if  you  take  novels,  you  all  know  that 
Walter  Scott,  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Charlotte  Bront6,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
George  Eliot,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  stand 
out  from  the  crowd  of  lesser  English  writers; 
and  without  troubling  yourself  about  those 
who  are  on  the  boundary  line  of  first  im- 
portance, you  can  surely  find  among  these 
some  two  or  three  that  you  can  enjoy. 
Never  mind  about  useful  information  ;  don't 
look  up  rames  and  words  in  a  dictionary  ;. 
but  just  lose  yourself  for  the  time  in  your 
author's  story  ;  until  you  begin  to  breathe 
the  air  of  the  Highlands  with  Scott,  to  know 
your  way  about  London  with  Dickens,  or 
about  Salem  with  Hawthorne.     Or  if  you 
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care  not  for  fiction,  or  wish  for  a  changes 
take  what  often  comes  very  close  to  it,  the 
literature  of  travel.  Sometimes  one  feels 
one  has  hardly,  sufficient  mental  energy  to 
throw  himself  into  the  fortunes  of  an  im- 
aginary group  of  persons,  and  yet  we  want 
something  which  will  carry  us  away  from 
our  immediate  surroundings,  and  interest 
us  in 'other  ways  of  life.  Let  me  mention 
two  books  very  different  that  have  recently 
given  me  the  most  peaceful  of  pleasant 
hours — Kinglake's  '' Eothen,"  describing  a 
tour  in  the  East  without  any  of  the  unreal 
sentiment  which  most  travellers  think  it 
their  duty  to  pretend  they  feel  in  historic 
scenes;  and  Borrow's  ''Bible  in  Spain," 
where  we  hob-nob  with  gypsies  and  smug- 
glers and  rebels  with  the  utmost  equanimity. 
Or  take  Biography.  If  I  mention  a  few  re- 
cent biographies  as  they  occur  to  me,  you 
will  see  what  a  wide  range  you  have  here. 
There  is  Trevelyan's  "Macaulay,"  and  the 
life  of  Kingsley  by  his  wife,  Miss  Lonsdale's 
life  of  Sister  Dora,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  life  of 
Charlotte  Bront6,  Stopford  Brooks*  "  F. 
W.  Robertson,"  and  a  score  of  others. 

But  I  did  not  intend  to  leave  poeti-y  out. 
Only  you  must  remember  this,  that  there 
are  some  poets  who  cannot  be  enjoyed  save 
by  those  who  already  possess  some  disgeee 
of  culture,  and  others  who  cannot  be  under- 
stood, save  by  those  with  some  experience 
of  life.  Wordsworth  has  some  beautiful 
simple  lyrics ;  but  the  charm  of  his  poetry 
as  a  whole  is  for  those  who  have  already 
passed  through  their  first  youth.  The  main 
thing  is  to  be  honest  with  one's  self;  if  you 
■cannot  enjoy  some  poets,  try  if  there  are  not 
others  that  will  have  a  voice  for  you. 
Browning  is  unintelligible,  you  say  ?  then 
read  Mrs.  Browning ;  you  do  not  appreciate 
Matthew  Arnold?  then  read  William  Morris; 
you  cannot  follow  Tennyson's  **  In  Memor- 
iam?"  then  read  the  *'  Idyls  of  the  King." 
Somewhere  in  the  fair  domain  of  literature 
you  surely  can  find  a  corner  where  you  can 
be  at  home. 

I  have  no  time  to  dwell  longer  upon  this 
my  one  piece  of  advice.  You  will  see  that 
it  is  of  wide  applicability.  If  you  cannot 
take  an  interest  in  physical  or  natural 
science,  or  in  literature,  you  may  per- 
haps in  history,  in  philology,  or  in 
the  adjacent  fields  of  ethnology.  There  is 
much  to  be  done  before  we  can  form  to  our- 
selves a  satisfactory  picture  of  the  early 
history  of  man  on  this  planet  and  the  begin- 
nings of  civilization,  and  right  at  your 
<loors  you  have,  in  the  relics  of  various 
stages  of  Indian  life  that  have  passed  away, 


the  material  from  which  you  can  do  your 
own  share  in  reconstructing  the  history- be- 
fore-history  of  mankind. 

This  is  a  continent  where  men  and  wonien 
are  only  too  practical ;  where  the  one  test 
applied  to  every  proposal  is.  What  is  its  use  ? 
And  so  to-night  I  might,  if  I  had  liked, 
have  argued  that  it  would  be  immediately 
useful  to  you  to  have  an  outside  intellectual 
interest ;  that  the  reading  of  good  literature 
would  enable  you  to  form  a  good  style,  and 
so  get  on  in  your  profession ;  that  if  you 
worked  at  geology  you  might  discover  nickel 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Province. 
But  I  do  not  dwell  upon  any  of  these  con- 
siderations. I  would  give  the  same  advice 
were  I  absolutely  certain  it  would  never  in 
the  least  improve  your  worldly  position.  I 
make  the  suggestion  simply  as  a  means  of 
keeping  your  minds  fresh.  But  then  it 
will  react  upon  your  work.  A  teacher  who 
can  bring  to  his  class  a  mind  refreshed  will 
teach  all  the  more  brightly,  all  the  more 
persuasively.  The  longest  way  round  is  of- 
ten the  shortest  way  there;  and  you  will 
probably  do  better  for  your  school  in  the 
long  run  if  you  often  forget  all  about  it — 
not  in  petty  gossip  or  frivolous  amusement, 
but  in  some  pursuit  which  takes  you  out 
of  yourself  and  nourishes  your  sympath- 
ies and  imagination. — Canada  Educational 
Monthly. 

THE  BEAUTIFUL.* 


BY  H.  RUSHTON   FAIRCLOUGH,  M.  A. 


h  Tl  KaXdv  ^ITmv  aei. 

AFTER  much  hesitation  and  debate,  I 
have  concluded  that  there  is  no  text  so 
appropriate  for  a  short  address  to  classical 
students  as  the  line  which,  with  the  Greeks 
of  old,  often  formed  the  burden  of  their 
songs — 0  n  Ko^v  <i>iXov  aei  These  words  have 
been  well  chosen  as  the  motto  of  your  new 
society,  the  Classical  Association  of  Uni- 
versity College,  "The  Beautiful  is  ever 
dear,"  and  this  association  has  come  into 
being  from  a  desire  to  cherish  and  foster  and 
extend  the  influence  of  those  beauties  of 
classical  antiquity  which  are  still  dear  and 
precious  even  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  even  in  this  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  world — Canada,  our  beloved  country. 

You  who  are  but  entering  upon  the 
classical  course  have  often,  no  doubt,  spoken 

*  An  address  delivered  by  H.  Rushton  Fairclough, 
M.  A.,  before  the  first  year  Classical  Asaocation,  Uoi- 
versity  College,  Toronto. 
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in  all  sincerity  of  the  beauties  of  the  class- 
ics, though  you  have  as  yet  encountered  but 
a  few  of  their  glories.  You  are,  perhaps, 
like  those  who  have  just  passed  within  the 
gates  of  a  noble  park,  which  stretches  for 
many  miles  beyond.  Even  now  you  catch 
glimpses  of  loveliness,  but  yet  unseen  by 
^ou  are  countless  beauties  in  hill  and  vale, 
m  lakelet  and  streams,  in  wood  and 
meadow- land.  Happy  will  you  be  if  you 
but  push  on  to  the  brow  of  youder  distant 
height,  whence  you  may  look  down  with  joy 
and  pride  upon  the  broad  acres  beneath. 

In  the  famous  funeral  oration  of  Pericles, 
in  the  second  book  of  Thucydides,  the 
speaker  eulogizes  his  native  city,  and  dwells 
with  pride  upon  her  glories.  "We  love 
beauty,"  he  exclaims,  "linked  with  simplic- 
ity; we  love  knowledge  free  from  effem- 
inacy." This  remark  is  a  retort  to  the  fre- 
quent taunt  of  the  Spartans  that  the  devo- 
tion of  the  Athenians  to  art  and  literature 
made  that  people  less  manly,  vigorous  and 
warlike.  They  themselves,  who  cared  not 
for  such  effeminate  delights,  but  from  their 
youth  up  were  inured  to  physical  hardships 
and  suffering,  displayed  a  valor  and  heroic 
dignity  of  character  with  which  the  graces 
and  refinements  of  life  would  have  been  in- 
compatible. 

If  we  abbreviate  the  reply  of  Pericles,  so 
as  to  make  beauty  apply  to  both  art  and  lit- 
erature, and  say  that  the  Athenians  loved 
beauty  free  from  effeminacy,  we  shall  still  be 
giving  the  sense  of  the  patriot's  proud  boast. 
Beauty  free  from  effeminacy,  beauty  and 
strength — here  we  have  a  pithy  character- 
ization of  Athenian  genius. 

Beauty  may  be  weak  and  superficial. 
Mere  prettiness  may  please  our  fancy,  but  if 
we  find  that  the  beauty  is  but  on  the  surface 
that  there  is  no  beauty  behind,  no  loveliness 
of  character,  no  strength  of  feeling,  then  the 
merely  external  beauty  becomes  to  a 
thoughtful  mind  a  cause  of  pain  rather  than 
of  pleasure. 

Such  beauty  is  not  what  the  Athenians 
loved ;  beauty  of  form  was  to  them  but  the 
outward  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
beauty — that  beauty  of  mind  and  soul  which 
in  the  lofty  idealism  of  Plato  was  an  klduXov 
or  image  or  gleam  of  the  divine'  Beauty 
itself.  Such  inward  beauty  did  Socrates 
possess — he  who  was  grotesque  to  look  upon, 
with  his  upturned,  outspread  nose,  his 
coarse  lips,  large  mouth,  thick  neck  and 
corpulent  body. 

Beauty,  then,  must  be  united  with 
strength.  Aphrodite  is  the  natural  spouse 
of  Ares,  and  in  literature,  as  well  as  in  other 


spheres,  is  the  combination  to  be  main- 
tained. 

When  tested  by  this  standard,  much  of 
the  popular  literature  of  to-day  is  faulty. 
Most  of  it  consists  of  petty  trifles,  the  con- 
stant reading  of  which  weakens  our  minds, 
and  robs  us  of  the  power  to  enjoy  the  nobler, 
stronger  fruits  of  great  intellects.  Many 
poets  there  are  who  charm  for  the  mofhent 
with  the  sweet  jingle  of  their  lines,  who  give 
us  "Ballades  of  Blue  China,"  or  "  Mag- 
nolia Leaves,"  and  other  airy  nothings, 
which  sally  forth  in  dainty  garb  from  publish- 
ers' counters,  and  for  a  season  are  the  talk 
of  the  drawing-room  circle  at  afternoon  teas, 
but  which  are  shortly  to  be  found  by  the 
curious  only  in  dusty  corners  of  museums 
and  public  libraries. 

But  much  of  the  literature  of  to-day  is 
devoid  of  all  beauty,  for  that  which  is  ugly 
cannot  at  the  same  time  be  lovely.  The 
numerous  works  of  fiction  which  illustrate 
French  realism  and  grovel  in  the  revolting 
details  of  vice,  are  so  strong  that  they  are 
positively  rank,  but  they  are  a  sure  proof 
that  the  people  who  can  tolerate  and  enjojr 
them  have  lost  all  sense  of  the  truly  beauti- 
ful. 

Now  it  is  because  the  great  works  of  an- 
tiquity, which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages, 
and  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  study  and 
contemplate,  are  in  a  preeminent  degree 
possessed  of  this  duality  of  virtue — beauty 
and  strength — that  they  must  ever  appeal 
powerfully  to  intellectual  minds,  and  must 
ever  be  prominent  factors  in  educational 
systems. 

The  classics  are  instinct  with  beauty  be- 
cause they  are  the  intellectual  creations 
either  of  that  very  race  who  worshipped 
beauty,  that  race  whose  ideal  of  beauty  is 
the  loftiest  ever  conceived  by  man ;  or  of 
that  mighty  nation  who  engrafted  upon  her 
strength  the  best  elements  in  the  Greek 
mind,  and  was  directly  inspired  by  Greece 
herself. 

The  strength  of  the  classics,  their  vigor 
and  endurance,  has  been  proven  again  and 
again  in  the  world's  intellectual  history,  and 
to-day  the  greatest  writers  and  thinkers  in 
every  nation,  nay,  our  languages  themselves, 
acknowledge  the  power  and  vitality  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  classics. 

But  we  study  the  classics  not  simply  be- 
cause they  are  themselves  endowed  with 
these  virtues,  but  because  they  can  also  im- 
part strength  and  beauty  to  the  mind.  The 
study  of  any  literature  is  fruitful  of  good  re- 
sults. But  in  the  study  of  the  classics,  the 
patient  toil,  the  severe  exactness  of  thought. 
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the  frequent  exercise  of  judgment,  the  con- 
tinuous process  of  adjusting  to  each  other 
opposite  types  of  language,  the  constant 
contact  with  .great  intellects — all  of  this 
gives  to  the  mind  of  the  student  a  strength, 
vigor  and  acuteness,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  cannot  be  furnished  equally  well 
by  any  other  instrument.  Further,  just  as 
surely  as  the  sun  in  springtime  awakens  the 
dormant  life  of  this  earth,  so  to  contemplate 
the  life,  thought  and  work  of  people  far 
removed  from  the  conditions  of  our  own 
times,  cannot  but  broaden  our  minds,  widen 
our  sympathies  and  enlarge  our  views. 

But  over  and  above  these  undoubted  re- 
sults, there  is  a  crowning  virtue,  which  the 
sensus  communis  of  man  has  declared  it  to 
be  the  peculiar  power  of  the  classics  to  im- 
part. Refinement  of  mind,  good  taste, 
nice  discrimination,  power  of  expression,  in 
a  word,  culture — this  is  the  fairest  fruit  you 
can  gather  from  a  classical  training;  and  so 
the  grace  and  beauty  inherent  in  the  poetry, 
oratory  and  philosophy  you  study  will  re- 
appear in  yourselves,  and  you  will  become 
refined  and  cultured  men  and  women. 

Classical  study  of  to-day  has  a  wider 
scope  than  the  old-fashioned  verbal  scholar- 
ship. To-day  it  is  a  study  not  of  the  lan- 
guages alone,  but  of  the  literatures,  institu- 
tions, history,  art,  social  life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  not  as  standing  by  themselves, 
but  as  being  the  antecedents  and  interpreters 
of  much  of  the  complexity  of  our  modern 
life.  The  classical  student,  then,  must  be- 
ware of  narrowness;  he  should  ever  bear 
in  mind  the  solidarity,  so  to  speak,  of  class- 
ical studies.  Though  in  his  earlier  years 
his  principal  aim  should  be  to  get  a 
thorough  command  of  his  tools — the  lan- 
guages themselves — he  should  ever  take  a 
keen  interest  in  all  sides  of  ancient  life ;  he 
should  learn  what  he  can  of  the  philosophy, 
the  history,  the  politics,  the  art  of  the  an- 
cients, for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  he  can 
see  in  proper  perspective  the  various  sides 
of  our  nineteenth  century  life.  He  should 
consider  too,  the  past  in  its  relation  to  the 
present ;  he  should  be  no  mere  antiquarian, 
but  should  be  able  above  all  others  to  claim 
the  right  of  interpreting  the  present  in  the 
light  of  his  knowledge  of  the  past. 

It  follows  then  that  the  classical  student 
should  take  a  keen  interest  in  modern  liter- 
ature. Freemen,  our  greatest  modern  his- 
torian, pleading  for  the  community  of  his- 
tory, protests  against  the  use  of  the  terms 
ancient  and  modern.  Literature  too  shows 
continuity.  There  should  be  no  antagonism 
between  classics  and  modern  languages,  the 


two  should  work  in  harmony.  The  classic 
is  foolish  who  does  not  follow  up  his  special 
studies  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern literature;  the  modern  language  student 
is  even  more  astray  if  he  fancies  he  can  pen- 
etrate into  the  heart  of  modern  literature 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  ancient, 
especially  Greek.  Let  me  urge  you  to 
study  in  particular  the  great  literature 
which,  as  Britons,  we  can  claim  as  our  na- 
tional heritage.  Read  our  great  poets,  es- 
pecially if  you  are  not  fond  of  poetry. 
They  will  awaken  your  imagination,  arouse 
your  sensibilities,  and  give  you  a  keen  relish 
for  intellectual  life. 

Am  I  wlndering  from  my  subject?  I  trust 
not.  What  I  would  have  you  keep  before 
you  is  a  lofty  and  beautiful  ideal,  which, 
even  though  never  fully  realized,  will  draw 
you  into  right  paths,  and  save  you  from  dis- 
appointment and  self-reproaches. 

And  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful, 
whither  will  it  lead  us?  Let  the  divine 
Plato  answer  with  that  exquisite  passage  in 
the  Symposium : 

<<  He  who  has  been  instructed  thus  far  in 
lovely  things,  and  who  has  learned  to  see 
the  beautiful  in  due  order  and  succession, 
when  it  comes  toward  the  end  will  suddenly 
perceive  a  nature  of  wondrous  beauty; 
a  nature  which  in  the  first  place  is 
everlasting,  not  growing  and  decaying,  or 
waxing  and  waning ;  in  the  next  place,  not 
fair  in  one  point  of  view  and  foul  in  another 
or  fair  to  some  and  foul  to  others— bat 
beauty  absolute  and  simple,  without  dimi- 
nution and  without  increase  or  change,  as 
compared  with  the  ever-growing  and  pensh 
ing  beauties  of  all  other  things.  He  who  un- 
der the  influence  of  true  love,  rising  upward 
from  these,  begins  to  see  that  beauty,  is  not 
far  from  the  end.  And  the  true  order  of 
ascent  is  to  use  the  beauties  of  earth  as  steps 
along  which  he  mounts  upwards  for  the  sake 
of  that  other  beauty;  going  from  one  to 
two,  and  from  two  to  all  beautiful  forms, 
and  from  b^utiful  forms  to  beautiful  exer- 
cises, and  from  the  performance  of  beautifal 
exercises  to  the  learning  of  beautiful  ideas, 
until  at  last  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  all 
learning — the  Idea  of  Beauty  itself— and 
knows  what  the  essence  of  Beauty  really  is. 
This  is  the  life  which  is  truly  worth  living, 
when  a  man  has  attained  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  beauty  absolute ;  a  beauty  which  if 
you  once  beheld,  you  would  see  not  to  be 
after  the  measure  of  gold  and  garments  and 
youthful  beauty.  .  .  .  But  what,  if  a  man 
had  eyes  to  behold  the  true  beauty,  the  di- 
vine beauty,  pure  and  clear  and  unalloyed. 
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not  clogged  with  the  pollutions  of  mortality 
and  all  the  colors  and  vanities  of  human 
life?  Do  you  not  see,  that  in  that  com- 
munion only,  beholding  beauty  with  the 
«ye  of  the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring 
forth,  not  images  of  beauty,  but  realities, 
and  bringing  forth  and  nourishing  true 
virtue,  to  become  the  friend  of  God,  and 
be  immortal,  if  mortal  man  may?" — Can- 
nda  Ed,  Monthly, 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


IT  is  important  to  learn  early  to  rely  upon 
yourself;  for  little  has  been  done  in  the 
world  by  those  who  are  always  looking  out 
for  some  one  to  help  them.  We  must  be 
on  our  guard  not  to  confound  self  reliance 
with  self-conceit,  yet  the  difference  between 
the  two  cannot  easily  be  defined  in  words. 
The  difference  is  something  like  that  be- 
tween bravery  and  foolhapdiness.  The 
«elf-conceited  person  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  superior  to  others.  The  self  con- 
ceited girl  thinks  that  she  is  handsomer, 
more  graceful,  or  more  talented,  than  other 
girls ;  that  her  work  is  nicer,  or  that  her 
composition  shows  more  genius.  Whatever 
is  to  be  done,  she  thinks  that  she  can  do  it 
better  than  another,  and  that  her  way  is 
always  the  best.  The  selfconceited  boy 
looks  upon  himself  and  his  exploits  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  hard  to  correct  this,  be- 
cause all  that  such  self- conceited  persons  do 
seems  to  them  so  nearly  perfect  that  they 
are  liable  to  grow  more  and  more  conceited, 
it  is  one  advantage  of  going  to  school  that 
girls  and  boys  are  apt  to  have  the  conceit 
more  or  less  taken  out  of  them,  because 
they  are  often  thrown  among  others  who 
are  superior  to  them,  and  because  their 
companions  have  little  patience  with  such 
pretense. 

Self  reliance  is  very  different  from  this. 
The  self  reliant  person  is  often  very  modest. 
He  does  not  say  about  anything  that  is  to 
be  done,  ''  I  am  so  strong  and  wise  that  I 
can  do  it."  He  says,  *•  I  will  try,  and  if 
patience  and  hard  work  will  do  it,  it  shall 
be  done."  One  way  in  which  a  person 
may  become  self-reliant,  is  never  to  seek  or 
accept  help  till  he  has  fairly  tried  what  ran 
be  done  without  it.  Some  scholars,  if  they 
come  to  a  problem  that  seems  hard,  run  at 
once  to  the  teacher,  or  an  older  friend,  or 
perhaps  even  to  another  scholar,  who  is 
brighter  or  more  self-reliant  than  them- 
selves, in  order  to  be  told  how  to  do  it. 
Always  try  it  yourself.     Even  if  it  is  noth- 


ing more  important  than  a  conundrum,  do 
not  wish  somebody  to  tell  you  the  answer 
till  you  have  fairly  tried  to  conquer  it.  It 
is  a  pleasant  feeling  that  comes  from  having 
done  a  difficult  thing  one's  self — a  feeling 
that  those  never  have  who  are  helped  out  of 
every  hard  place.  It  is  like  the  feeling 
that  one  has  after  having  climbed  a  steep 
mountain.  There  is  a  healthy  pride  in 
having  conquered  the  difficulty  of  the  as- 
cent. There  is  ako  the  comfortable  feel- 
ing that  comes  when  the  muscles  have  been 
used  without  being  unduly  strained.  There 
is  a  similar  pleasant  sensation  when  the 
mind  has  been  exerted  successfully,  in  learn- 
ing, for  instance,  a  difficult  task,  or  solving 
a  hard  problem.  One  who  has  overcome 
one  difficulty  is  ready  to  meet  the  next  with 
confidence  that  it,  too,  will  yield  to  his  at- 
tempt. See  how  much  such  a  person  has 
gained.  In  later  life,  while  others  are  hes- 
itating what  to  do,  or  whether  to  do  any- 
thing, he  goes  forward  and  accomplishes 
what  he  undertakes.  It  is  often  better  to 
do  a  thing  by  a  way  that  is  not  the  very 
best  than  not  to  do  it  at  all. 

Self  reliance  is  as  important  in  thought  as 
it  is  in  action.  Some  people  find  it  hard 
to  make  up  their  minds.  They  run  to  one 
and  another  to  get  advice.  Perhaps  it  is  in 
regard  to  nothing  more  important  than  the 
color  of  a  dress.  Perhaps  the  bits  of  advice 
they  receive  conflict  with  one  another; 
then  such  people  are  worse  off  than  they 
were  before.  No  person  knows  better  the 
real  value  of  advice  than  he  who  is  self 
reliant.  He  has  measured  his  own  powers 
so  often  that  he  knows  where  he  needs  help. 
When  advice  comes  from  those  who  have 
wisdom  and  experience,  it  is  to  be  taken 
thankfully.  So  far  as  people  in  general  are 
concerned,  it  is  often  hard  for  them  to  put 
themselves  in  your  place  sufficiently  to  give 
the  advice  you  really  need.  The  very  fact 
of  having  to  do  a  thing  often  suggests  the 
best  way  of  doing  it.  Your  own  thought 
in  regard  to  anything  you  have  to  do  is  thus 
often  better  than  that  of  the  companion 
whose  advice  you  seek. 

It  is  pleasant,  and  sometimes  helpful,  to 
talk  over  our  plans  with  a  friend  ;  but  we 
must  remember  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who 
must  make  the  decision.  Did  you  ever 
think  why  it  is  that  so  many  of  the  great 
men  of  our  country  are  found  among  those 
who  began  life  in  hardship  and  poverty  ? 
Many  of  them  grew  up  in  what  was,  when 
they  were  young,  the  western  frontier, 
where  they  had  to  work  hard  ;  where  they 
had  no  schools,  and  few  comforts  and  con* 
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veniences.  They  have  come  from  these 
circumstances  that  seemed  so  discouraging, 
and  have  become  presidents,  judges,  gen- 
erals, or  millionaires.  You  would  find  it 
interesting  to  put  down  the  names  of  those 
who  have  reached  such  success  from  such 
hard  beginnings,  and  keep  a  list  of  them. 
If  you  are  careful  to  learn  about  such  per- 
sons, and  to  write  down  their  names,  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  long  your  list 
will  become. 

Many  who  were  thus  situated  in  their 
youth  did  not  reach  such  prominent  posi- 
tions. They  became  often,  however,  en- 
terprising and  useful  citizens.  They  will 
not  be  added  to  your  list,  but  they  lived  no 
less  successful,  and  perhaps  happier,  lives 
than  those  whose  names  have  become  fa- 
miliar to  the  world.  One  reason  why  so 
many  that  had  such  an  unpromising  begin- 
ning have  won  such  success  is  that  because 
they  had  so  few  helps  they  were  forced  to 
help  themselves.  They  thus  became  self- 
reliant.  When  they  went  out  into  the 
world  they  went  straight  ahead.  Without 
waiting  for  any  one  to  make  a  place  for 
them,  they  made  a  place  for  themselves. 
They  were  prompt,  energetic,  and  sensible. 
Thus  people  trusted  them  and  honored 
them.  Though  you  have  the  helps  that 
such  men  were  forced  to  do  without,  yet 
you  can  cultivate  the  habit  of  self-reliance. 
You  can  solve  your  own  problems,  do  your 
own  tasks,  and  meet  your  own  difficulties ; 
and  thus  you,  too,  can  be  preparing  to  do 
your  own  part  in  the  world. 

When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  with  a 
friend  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  in  the  Maine 
woods.  We  wanted  to  fish  ;  found  a  boy, 
perhaps  ten  years  old,  who  got  a  boat  for 
us,  showed  us  where  was  the  best  place  to 
fish,  pulled  with  us  on  the  lake,  and  made 
himself  very  serviceable.  When  we  had 
finished  we  offered  him  some  money  for  the 
boat  and  help.  He  refused  to  take  it.  Ke 
straightened  himself  up  and  said,  ''  I  wanted 
to  fish  myself."  I  have  often  thought  of 
that  manly  boy,  self-reliant  and  contented 
with  himself.  He  did  not  want  favors  that 
he  did  not  need  from  strangers  whom  he 
did  not  know. 

All  this  reminds  me  of  a  fable  that  I  read 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  which  I  have  re- 
membered ever  since :  Some  larks  had  a 
nest  in  a  field  of  grain.  One  evening  the 
old  larks  coming  home  found  the  young 
ones  in  great  terror.  "  We  must  leave  our 
nests  at  once,"  they  cried.  Then  they  re- 
lated how  they  had  heard  the  farmer  say 
that  he  must  get  his  neighbors  to  come  next 


day  and  help  to  reap  his  field.  "  Oh  !" 
cried  the  older  birds,  "  if  that  is  all,  we 
may  rest  quietly  in  our  nests."  The  next 
evening  the  young  birds  were  found  again 
in  a  state  of  terror.  The  farmer,  it  seems, 
was  very  angry  because  his  neighbors  had 
not  come,  and  had  said  that  he  should  get 
his  relatives  to  come  the  next  day  and  help 
him.  The  old  birds  took  the  news  easily, 
and  said  there  was  nothing  to  fear  yet. 
The  next  evening  the  young  birds  were 
quite  cheerful.  **  Have  you  heard  nothing 
today?"  asked  the  older  ones.  "Noth- 
ing important,"  answered  the  young.  **  It 
is  only  that  the  farmer  was  again  angry  be- 
cause his  relatives  also  had  failed  him,  and 
he  said  to  his  sons,  '  Since  neither  our 
neighbors  nor  our  relatives  will  help  us,  we 
must  take 'hold  to-morrow  and  do  it  our- 
selves.' "  The  old  birds  were  excited  this 
time.  They  said,  "  We  must  leave  our 
nest  to-night.  When  a  man  decides  to  do 
a  thing  himself,  and  do  it  at  once,  yoa  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  it  will  be  done." — 
Ethics  for  Young  People. 


FAILURE  OF  CUNNINGHAM. 


CUNNINGHAM  did  not  mean  to  be 
funny.  One  look  at  the  solemnity  of 
his  coal-black  face  and  the  imperturbable 
dignity  of  his  carriage  would  assure  yoa 
of  that ;  but  when  Cunningham  heard  that 
the  government  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
Indians  at  Hampton  Institute,  where  the 
colored  students  had  to  work  their  own  way, 
he  came  with  a  bow  and  arrow  over  his 
shoulder,  and  asked  if  Indians  were  tkot  ad- 
mitted free! 

We  looked  at  his  unmistakably  African 
personality,  and  listened  to  his  unmistakably 
African  speech,  and  thought  Cunningham 
very  funny  indeed. 

Cunningham  stayed;  but  he  put  his  bow 
and  arrow  away,  and  apparently  forgot  that 
he  had  ever  assumed  the  character  of  an 
Indian. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  up  his  longings 
for  luxurious  ease,  and  chose  the  black- 
smith's trade.  All  day  long  he  worked  at 
it,  and  when  he  presented  himself  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  night- school,  there 
was  no  other  such  spotless  young  person  in 
the  building. 

For  two  years  he  worked  in  the  night- 
school.  At  the  end  of  that  period  it  be- 
came necessary  to  tell  him,  for  the  fifth 
time,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  proonote 
him  this  time.     Cunningham  sighed. 
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"  I  ain*  nevah  ben  p'omoted  sence  I  come 
to  dis  yeah  school,  miss,"  he  said,  plain- 
tively. "But  ef  yo'  say  it's  bes',  I  reckon 
it  mus'  be.  Whan  does  yo'  think  I  kin  be- 
gin toe  instruc'  othahs?  I  feel  the  spirit  ob 
desire  possessin'  me  toe  go  out  an'  uplif '  my 
own  people." 

It  was  hard  to  know  what  to  say  to  Cun- 
ningham just  then.  To  share  in  the  work 
of  elevating  his  own  people  had  become  his 
one  ambition ;  but  could  we  send  out  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind  ? 

We  were  beginning  to  consider  Cunning- 
ham one  of  the  hopeless  cases.  He  was  per- 
fectly faithful,  patient,  and  eager  to  learn, 
but  apparently  unable  to  grasp  anything 
more  complicated  than  the  first  four  princi- 
ples in  arithmetic,  and  the  simplest  reading 
and  writing.  It  was  hard  to  tell  him  that  it 
was  best  for  him  to  take  up  again  the  old 
struggle  with  long  division,  and  trust  his 
career  as  a  teacher  to  the  future. 

He  went  back  into  the  beginning  class 
with  pathetic  patience.  The  development 
of  a  worthy  "purpose  had  greatly  changed 
him  since  the  time  when  he  came  to  Hamp- 
ton with  the  idea  of  being  taken  care  of  by 
the  government.  There  was  no  shirk  in 
Cunningham  now. 

At  the  close  of  the  next  term,  when  we 
were  deliberating  whether  we  could  stretch 
a  point  and  promote  him,  a  letter  came  to 
the  night-school  principal,  saying  that  his 
father  had  died,  and  his  mother,  with  her 
children,  were  destitute.  Cunningham 
must  go  home  and  take  care  of  them. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  boy.  Educa- 
tion had  come  to  mean  to  him  everything 
worth  striving  for.  Must  he  put  it  aside, 
and  take  up  again  the  wretched  life  he  had 
outgrown  ? 

He  turned  his  back  on  Hampton  with  a 
heavy  heart,  and  went  home.  I  knew  the 
place,  and  many  others  like  it  through  the 
South.  It  was  a  cluster  of  tumble-down 
negro  cabins  a  few  miles  back  from  the  rail- 
road. The  men  were  too  lazy  to  work  the 
little  farms  that  would  have  amply  repaid 
the  scantiest  care ;  the  women  too  shiftless 
to  do  anything  but  smoke  and  gossip ;  the 
children  too  numerous  to  count,  growing  up 
in  absolute  ignorance  and  squalor.  Poor 
Cunningham! 

Once  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  could  prob- 
ably never  come  back,  and  to  ask  for  a  few 
books  to  work  with  by  himself.  The  books 
were  sent,  and  then  among  the  cares  that 
every  day  and  hour  brought,  we  lost  sight  of 
him  for  a  time.  I  think  it  was  a  year  later 
that  I  received  this  letter  from  him : 


Baptist  Hill.  N.  C,  Feb.  15, 1888. 
Dear  Mise  Burt: — I  hope  You  has  not  for- 
got me.  I  am  verry  well  an  hope  You  is  the 
same.  I  rite  You  to  say  that  I  am  getting  along 
verry  well  an  hope  you  is  to.  I  gets  jobs  at  my 
trade  over  to  the  Four  Cornors  an  all  time  I  kin 
I  teaches  the  Peple  hear,  ef  You  has  eny  books 
to  spare  or  enything  at  tall  plese  rimember  Me. 
When  I  lef  Hampton  I  felt  verry  bad  but  I  foun 
I  could  do  something  after  all.  The  Lord  is 
been  weth  Me  an  my  Peple  an  show  Me  how  to- 
help  them,  rispecs  to  all  frens.  Yours  truely. 
Chas.  F.  Cunningham. 

In  his  large,  slow  handwriting  it  covered 
three  pages  of  the  coarse,  blue-ruled  sheet. 
With  what  infinite  pains  it  had  been  com- 
posed and  copied  I  could  well  guess.  Had 
I  not  seen  Cunningham,  with  his  big  frame 
bent  close  to  the  desk  and  his  foreheard 
beaded  with  perspiration,  toil  all  through 
the  half- hour's  writing  period  to  make  one 
row  of  letters  on  his  copy  paper  ?  So  fin- 
ished a  production  as  this,  made  while  he 
was  at  Hampton,  would  have  created  almost 
a  sensation  among  his  teachers. 

Needless  to  say  that  I  answered  at  once 
with  encouraging  words,  and  the  more  sub- 
stantial aid  of  a  box  of  books,  magazines, 
papers,  and  such  tools  of  the  trade  as  I  could 
collect  and  Hampton  could  spare.  For  it 
had  many  such  calls. 

Cunningham  was  out  of  our  minds  again 
for  a  time. 

In  the  midst  of  June  I  was  obliged  to  take 
a  railway  journey  farther  south.  On  my  re- 
turn, when  within  a  day's  ride  from  Hamp- 
ton, I  missed  a  connection,  and  found  my- 
self stranded  at  a  desolate  junction,  with  no- 
possibility  of  getting  away  until  the  next 
day.  Fortunately,  I  remembered  that  the 
junction  was  the  nearest  station  to  Cunning- 
ham's home.  After  engaging  the  least  ob- 
jectionable room  in  the  squalid  hotel  over 
the  railroad  station,  and  eating  an  objection- 
able dinner,  I  began  to  look  about  for  a 
conveyance  to  take  me  to  Baptist  Hill. 

The  outlook  was  not  promising.  The 
station,  painted  a  hideous  orange  color  with 
white  trimmings,  stood  alone  in  the  scrubby 
pine  woods,  where  hardly  a  squirrel  track 
was  visible.  The  few  loungers  who  always 
mysteriously  appear  to  watch  an  incoming 
train,  had  disappeared  as  mysteriously.  No 
one  remained  about  the  place  except  the 
telegraph  operator,  who  was  also  ticket- 
agent,  baggage-master,  and  hotel- keeper ; 
his  wife,  a  colored  maid-of-all-work,  two 
shepherd  dogs,  a  gray  cat,  and  myself. 

After  two  hours  of  this  agreeable  society, 
the  sight  ofa  steer-cart  plodding  through  the 
woods  was  a  most  welcome  one.     I  hurried 
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out  to  see  if  the  colored  driver  would  take 
me  to  Baptist  Hill. 

**Ya-as,"  he  said,  meditatively,  "ef  yo* 
kin  hang  on.     Tse  gwine  thar." 

The  cart  consisted  of  a  pair  of  wheels 
with  a  single  plank  from  one  hub  to  the 
other,  whereon  the  proprietor  sat  and  swung 
his  feet,  in  dangerous  neighborhood,  as  I 
thought,  to  the  heels  of  his  vicious-looking 
steer.  As  there  were  no  accommodations 
for  freight  of  any  kind,  I  inferred  that  this 
simple  vehicle  was  intended  for  pleasure- 
driving  only.  With  an  inward  shudder  I 
gathered  my  skirts  in  my  hand,  and  mounted 
the  narrow  seat. 

There,  with  the  wheel  on  one  side  and  my 
charioteer  on  the  other,  I  could  only  swing 
my  feet,  clutch  the  plank  firmly  with  both 
hands,  and  give  my  whole  mind  to  '<  hang- 
ing on."  I  could  attend  but  slightly  to  my 
talkative  driver. 

I  have  a  dim  conviction  that  the  road, 
after  we  left  the  woods,  was  lined  with  holly- 
trees,  which  even  in  summer  have  a  peculiar 
witchery  for  me.  These  were  aflame  with 
the  sturdy  trumpet  flower  clambering  over 
them  at  random.  I  saw  here  and  there  a 
stately  magnolia  in  belated  glory.  But  for 
the  most  part  that  four-mile  drive  is  a  blank 
as  regards  what  I  saw  or  heard. 

Like  all  things  good  and  bad,  however,  it 
•bad  an  end. 

**  Heah  yo*  is,"  said  my  friend. 

To  my  inquiries  for  his  name  he  had 
grinned  broadly  and  said,  '*  Dey  mos'ly 
calls  me  Pursimmons,  miss."  And  with  the 
name  Pursimmons  I  contented  myself,  ow- 
ing to  the  difliculty  of  carrying  on  conver- 
sation. 

'*  Dat  young  Cunningham,  he  made  right 
smart  ob  a  change  roun'  heah,  miss.  Dis 
yeah  am  de  place." 

We  had  driven  into  a  bit  of  a  settlement 
that  looked  as  little  as  possible  like  my 
notion  of  what  Baptist  Hill  was.  The  road 
appeared  to  have  been  raked  with  a  garden 
rake,  so  clean  it  was.  Every  poor  little  hut, 
hanging  like  a  bird's  nest  to  its  big  outside 
chimney,  was  gleaming  with  whitewash,  and 
surrounded  by  a  rude  whitewashed  fence. 

The  "store"  had,  of  course  its  group  of 
loungers,  but  I  could  see  a  man  hoeing  be- 
hind one  of  the  cabins,  another  mending  a 
>plow  near  by,  and  best  of  all,  half  a- dozen 
women,  smoking  to  be  sure,  but  washing 
.and  hanging  out  clothes  in  the  yard  of  the 
largest  cabin.  One  of  them  answered  my 
inquiry  for  Cunningham. 

**  Reckon  he's  right  ober  yonder  in  de 
rschool  house,  miss,"  she  said,  grandly,  "on- 


less  he's  ben  sen'  foh  toe  Fo'  Co'ncrs.  But 
dat  ain'  likely,  cos  dey  ain'  no  chillon 
roun'." 

I  had  not  noticed  any  building  which 
seemed  to  be  a  school-house ;  but  following 
the  woman's  gesture,  I  saw  one  of  the  white- 
washed cabins  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  a  bench  holding  a  tin  basin  on  one  side 
of  the  door,  while  on  the  other  $ide  hang  an 
immense  brown  towel.  This  was  a  gocxl  be- 
ginning. 

I  stepped  across  the  road,  and  stood  at 
the  window,  an  unseen  listener.  The  pa- 
thetic little  room  went  to  my  heart.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  furniture  in  it,  save  a  row 
of  upturned  boxes  and  pans  for  seats.  Even 
these  had  given  out,  and  were  supplemented 
with  a  huge  log  rolled  in  from  the  woods, 
whereon  were  uncomfortably  perched  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty  colored  children 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  old.  Every  eye 
was  solemnly  fixed  on  the  teacher,  and  the 
teacher  was  Cunningham. 

He  had  tacked  upon  the  wall  a  large  sheet 
of  brown  paper,  and  with  a  piece  of  char- 
coal in  his  hand,  was  equipped  as  with  black- 
board and  chalk. 

"Thomas  Jeff"erson,"  he  said,  "how 
much  am  five  and  three?" 

Thomas  Jeflerson  rose  and  began  to  count 
with  something  in  his  hands.  Then  I  saw 
that  each  child  was  counting,  and  using  for 
counters — what  but  pine  needles  ?  Thomas 
finished  his  calculations. 

"  Seben,"  he  said,  gravely. 

There  were  shocked  faces  all  around  at 
Thomas's  failure,  and  eager  hands  went  up 
to  correct  him. 

"Calling  Johnson,"  said  Cunninghani,  in 
precisely  Miss  Thur  man's  school -room  man- 
ner. 

"  Eight,"  answered  Calling,  in  an  agony 
of  delight  at  being  chosen. 

"Toe  be  sho,"  said  Cunningham. 

He  set  down  5-1-3=8  on  his  paper,  and 
turning  to  the  abashed  Thomas,  said  en- 
couragingly : 

"  Now  coun'  'cm  out  agin,  Thomas  Jeflfer- 
son,  an'  then  come  an'  put  it  on  de  boa'd, 
an*  yo'  won't  forgit  nex'  time." 

I  entered  the  doorway  just  then. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Cunningham?"  I  said. 

Cunningham  looked  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost, 
and  Calling  began  to  cry. 

"  My  Lawd  a  massy,  Miss  Burt !"  said 
Cunningham,  the  big  tears  beginning  to  roll 
down  his  cheeks.  "  How  evah  did  yo*  git 
yeah?  My,  but  I'se  powerful  glad  to  see 
yo'!     Whar's— " 

There  he  broke  down,  dropped  his  £abce 
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into  his  hands,  and  cried  aloud.  Joy  at 
the  sight  of  a  face  that  was  associated  with 
the  best  days  of  his  life,  a  new  pang  for  the 
old  sacrifice,  all  the  disappointments  and 
discouragements  of  the  last  two  years,  were 
cried  out  then  and  there. 

The  children  cried  because  they  didn't 
understand,  and  I  cried  because  I  did.  But 
we  all  pulled  through,  and  came  to  clear 
weather  again.  Cunningham  dismissed  his 
school,  and  I  heard  from  him  the  story  of 
his  life  since  he  had  left  us. 

How  he  had  built  and  whitewashed  his 
own  fence,  whitewashed  his  own  cabin,  and 
kept  it  spotlossly  clean  as  he  had  been 
taught  to  keep  his  room  at  Hampton.  How 
he  had  begun  his  school  with  only  his  own 
four  brothers  and  sisters,  **  Foh  yo*  knows, 
miss,  I  nevah  thought  I  could  do  anything, 
an'  I  doan  reckon  anybody  did."  How 
the  little  leaven  had  worked  I  did  not  need 
be  told. 

After  this  visit  with  Cunningham,  I  stayed 
to  visit  the  school  when  his  bell  called  it  to- 
gether again.  I  heard  the  first  class  add, 
multiply,  subtract,  and  divide  with  figures 
below  twenty,  and  read  in  words  of  one  syl- 
lable. I  saw  the  second  class  perform  writ- 
ten addition  and  subtraction  with  their 
brown  paper  and  charcoal,  and  heard  them 
read  in  the  first  series  of  the  ''  Nature 
Readers"  I  had  sent. 

I  saw  the  pupils,  with  the  same  rude  ma- 
terial, write  from  a  copy  painfully  made  by 
Cunningham,  and  tacked  to  the  wall,  and  I 
saw  them  make  their  orderly  exit,  singing 
as  they  marched,  **  Dere  were  ten  virgins 
when  de  bridegroom  come." 

School  over,  I  went  home  with  Cunning- 
ham, and  shared  the  supper  of  corn-meal 
mush  and  molasses  which  his  fond  old 
mother  put  before  us.  I  even  attended  the 
evening  prayer-meeting  he  conducted  in  the 
open  air,  to  which  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood seemed  to  have  come. 

The  people  gathered  around  to  hear  Cun- 
ningham's teacher  talk  and  to  talk  them- 
selves in  praise  of  him. 

"  He  jus'  done  mek  us  white,"  said  one 
old  turbaned  mammy. 

Then  Cunningham  borrowed  the  only 
horse  in  the  place  from  one  neighbor,  and 
from  another  a  cart,  which  if  not  luxurious, 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  my  convey- 
ance of  the  morning.  Leaving  the  meet- 
ing in  progress,  we  drove  away  in  the  fast 
falling  twilight, — for  I  could  not  miss  my 
early  morning  train. 

Cunningham  slept  at  the  ''hotel"  also, 
in  order  to  say  good-by  in  the  morning; 


but  when  I  came  down  ready  to  leave,  I 
found  that  during  the  night  a  sick  man  back 
in  the  woods  had  sent  for  him  in  urgent 
haste,  and  that  he  had  gone,  leaving  the 
farewell  unsaid.     So  ended  my  visit. 

And  this  was  our  failure, — our  hopeless 
case  1  It  was  all  poor  and  plain  and  mean 
and  sordid.  But  I  went  back  to  Hampton, 
and  told  my  story  in  humbleness  of  heart.  I 
did  not  need  to  point  the  moral  there.  Per- 
haps I  need  not  here. —  Youth* s  Companion, 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


BY   WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  LL.  D. 


BY  reason  of  its  importance,  the  study  of 
natural  science  should  begin  quite  early 
in  school.  But  on  account  of  its  methods, 
which  require  maturity  in  the  student,  as 
well  as  because  of  the  fact  that  the  study  of 
nature  is  only  a  small  portion  of  human 
learning,  it  must  not  occupy  a  large  place  in 
the  programme.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
common  district  schools  to  devote  one  hour 
each  week  to  the  purpose,  beginning  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school.  This 
hour  should  not  be  divided  into  fifteen 
minute  object-lessons  aild  scattered  through 
the  week,  but  should  be  one  undivided 
lesson.  In  it  he  should  take  up  in  system- 
atic order  the  important  results  of  science. 
There  should  be  description,  illustration  by 
pictures,  models  and  natural  objects ;  a  con- 
versation with  the  pupils,  drawing  out  what 
they  have  already  learned  on  the  subject, 
and  a  critical  comparison  made  with  a  view 
to  verify  or  correct  their  previous  knowl- 
edge, and  thereby  teach  critical  alertness  in 
observation.  Pupils  should  be  set  to  work 
illustrating  and  verifying  the  results  pre- 
sented in  their  leisure  hours  doing  the  work, 
and  lastly  their  knowledge  should  be  tested 
and  made  exact  by  short  essays  written  on 
the  contents  of  the  lessons. 

Three  courses  arranged  spirally  in  the 
eight  years  of  the  district  schools  will  be 
found  advantageous.  For  each  child  ought 
to  see  nature  in  all  its  departments,  and  not 
sink  himself  into  a  specialist  in  some  one 
department  when  he  has  not  yet  seen  all 
departments.  For  the  lowest  three  years  I 
have  found  it  best  to  have  for  the  first  year 
a  study  of  plants,  their  structure  and  habits 
and  interesting  phases ;  animals  for  the  sec- 
ond year ;  for  the  third  year,  such  glimpses 
of  physics  as  are  involved  in  explaining  the 
structure  of  playthings  and  familiar  tools 
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and  machines,  also  the  phenomena  of  the 
elements  of  nature.  This  is  the  first  course, 
taking  up  organic  nature  and  inorganic. 

The  second  course  of  three  years  studies 
botany  more  scientifically,  learning  some- 
thing of  classification  and  much  more  of 
structure ;  also  learning  the  useful  plants 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  medicine. 
The  second  year  of  this  course  should  take 
up  animals  more  scientifically,  and  devote 
one  half  the  lessons  to  animal  and  human 
physiology.  The  third  year  takes  up  physics 
or  natural  philosophy,  some  experiments  in 
chemistry,  and  an  outline  of  astronomy. 
A  third  course  of  two  years  follows  in  oral 


lessons  the  arrangement  of  topics  usual  in 
the  text-books  on  "physical  geography'* 
(containing  an  outline  of  the  sciences  of  or- 
ganic nature)  for  the  first  year ;  and  for  the 
second  year,  a  similar  outline  of  the  sciences 
of  inorganic  nature,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
usual  text  book  on  natural  philosophy. 

By  such  a  course  of  study  in  the  district 
schools,  with  one  lesson  each  week  for  the 
eight  years,  each  child  has  learned  something 
of  the  different  departments  of  science, 
their  system  of  classification,  their  methods 
of  investigation,  their  applications  to  the  ex- 
planation of  phenomena. — Common  School 
Education. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOUHIT&L. 


LANCA8TBR,  MAY.  xSgs. 


'  Ye  may  be  aye  stickin'  in  a  tree,  Jock  ; 
be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin' 


it  will 

"     Scotch  Farmer. 


THE  article  "Per  Noctem  ad  Lucem,"  else- 
where in  these  columns,  is  from  a  re- 
markable man,  now  quite  past  his  threescore 
years  and  ten.  He  has  long  been  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  The  /ournal—itiMcYi  of  the 
time,  because  of  a  lame  wrist  and  failing 
eyesight,  being  under  the  necessity  of  dic- 
tating to  an  amanuensis — and  hence  we  give 
his  exultant  paean  of  gladness  and  gratitude^ 
the  first  place  in  this  department,  though  we* 
know  he  would  be  content  with  the  last.  To 
no  other  two  living  men  does  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Pennsylvania  owe  so  much  as  to  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Dieffenbach  and  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Hickok.  The  former,  when  Deputy  Super- 
intendent— utilizing  all  that  seemed  best  in 
what  had  preceded  him,  either  as  law 
enacted  or  legislation  proposed,  and  em- 
bodying also  his  own  views  of  what  from  his 
acquaintance  with  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  and  his  experience  of  its  defects, 
seemed  desirable  or  essential  provisions  of 
law — i-amed  and  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1854,  which  marked  an  era  in  our 
school  history,  and  with  little  change  or 
amendment  has  remained  the  school  law  of 
the  State  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

The  latter,  succeeding  him  in  a  transition 
and  formative  era,  seeing  clearly  the  vast 
possibilities  of  advance  for  the  schools  under 
the  new  law,  and  feeling  deeply  the  vital 
importance  of  holding  what  had  been  gained 
— and  especially  the  feature  of  the  County 


I  Superintendency — bent  every  energy  to  the 
1  work  of  preventing  its  repeal  and  of  defcat- 
l  ing  special  school  legislation  that  might  be  in- 
imical to  it  either  in  its  letter  or  in  its  spirit. 
It  required  consummate  skill  and  argus-eyed 
vigilance  in  this  crisis  in  our  school  affairs, 
but  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and, 
amid  danger  that  threatened  from  every 
side,  the  law  was  preserved  intact.  Later  is 
his  administration,  he  had  the  bureau  of 
education  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth  erected  into  the  Dejart- 
ment  of  Common  Schools  ;  he  had  the  law 
enacted  making  The  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal  the  official  organ  of  this  Depart- 
ment; also,  the  law  enacted  under  which 
the  State  Normal  Schools  are  organized, 
which  was  written  at  his  request  by  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Burro wes,  whom  he  regarded 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  special  duty 
of  framing  such  a  bill.  Possessed  of  keen 
intellect,  fertile  in  resources  and  of  tireless 
energy,  ready  for  any  emergency,  a  trained 
lawyer,  skilled  in  statecraft,  an  eloquent 
speaker,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  taste, 
and  an  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  all  his 
long  life,  until  of  very  recent  years,  has 
been  one  of  intense  activity.  Lithe  and 
agile  in  all  his  movements,  and  with  an  eye  , 
like  a  hawk  for  far  sight  and  distinct  vision, 
over  that  sight  there  came  at  length  thesloir 
eclipse  of  darkness  —  and  out  of  that  night 
the  Easter  dawn,  almost,  of  resurrection. 

We  know  the  splendid  heroism  of  the 
man,  his  fine  sensibilities,  and  the  mental 
and  physical  strain  under  which  for  yean 
his  work  has  been  done,  and  we  rejoice  the 
more  at  his  restoration  to  the  world  of  light 
and  color  and  form,  and  beauty  thaty  like 
charity,  "  never  faileth." 
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Directors  intending  to  build  will  find  it 
profitable  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D., 
Commissioner,  a  copy  of  Circular  of  Infor- 
mation No.  3,  1891,  upon  Sanitary  Condi- 
tions for  School  Houses.  Ventilation  and 
Heating,  Drainage  and  Lighting,  are  dis- 
cussed, and  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  upon  these  subjects  is  given  upon 
page  62.  An  appendix  of  great  value  to 
Directors  in  rural  districts  gives  the  system 
of  ventilation  for  school  houses  heated  by 
stoves,  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
Inspection  Department  of  Factories  and 
Public  Buildings,  to  which  department  be- 
longs the  work  of  securing  to  every  school 
house  in  the  State  good  ventilation.  Ap- 
pendices IV.  and  V.  give  designs,  plans  and 
specifications,  for  school  houses,  prepared 
for  Wisconsin  and  New  York.  Those  from 
New  York  include  prize  designs  for  six 
classes  of  buildings,  ranging  in  capacity 
from  a  building  for  twenty  to  one  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils,  and  in  cost  from 
one  of  six  hundred  to  one  of  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Money  may  be.  saved,  health  may 
be  promoted,  and  buildings  both  beautiful 
and  useful  may  be  secured  through  a  careful 
reading  of  this  publication,  which  may  be 
obtained  without  cost  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington. 


Prof.  S.  O.  GoHO  has  been  commissioned 
Borough  Superintendent  of  Milton,  North- 
umberland County.  His  commission  bears 
date  April  13th,  1892. 


The  term  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools 
will  close  on  Thursday,  June  30th,  and 
the  next  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember ist.  The  examinations  of  the  schools 
will  be  had  on  the  several  dates  as  follows, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission  and  the  Inspectors:  Tressler 
Home,  Loysville,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
May  1 8th  and  19th;  Chester  Springs,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  June  2  2d  and  23d; 
Harford,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  24th 
and  25th;  Uniontown,  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, June  27th  and  28ih.  No  regular  exami- 
nation will  be  held  at  the  Industrial  School, 
St.  John's  Asylum  or  Church  Home,  Phil- 
adelphia. Military  drill  will  form  a  feature 
of  the  examinations  and  will  be  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Col.  Frank  J.  Magee,  Eighth 
Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  examinations  will  be  public,  and  mana- 
gers of  the  several  schools  are  requested  to 
invite  the  presence  of  superintendents,  di- 
rectors and  teachers  of  common  schools, 


members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, old  soldiers  and  sailors,  members  of  the 
Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts,  clergy- 
men, editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of  the 
several  localities  as  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work  of  education  as  conducted 
in  these  schools.  It  is  thought  that  the  num- 
ber of  schools  will  soon  be  reduced  to  two,  as 
the  number  of  pupils  is  growing  smaller. 


Those  Superintendents  and  Directors  in- 
terested in  graded  schools,  who  have  not 
read  ''Promotions  and  Examinations  in 
Graded  Schools**  by  Dr.  Emerson  E.  White, 
should  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  light  he 
throws  upon  the  subject.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
at  Washington,  for  Circular  of  Information 
No.  7,  1 89 1.  Any  discussion  of  an  educa- 
tional subject  by  Dr.  White  is  worthy  of  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  school  officers; 
this  one  will  hardly  be  laid  down  by  any 
reader  before  he  has  finished  it,  because  the 
difficulties  of  classification,  promotions' and 
examinations,  are  fairly  stated,  and  the 
methods  of  seventy  of  the  leading  cities  in 
this  country  in  dealing  with  these  difficulties 
are  summarized  and  considered.  The  evo- 
lution of  graded  schools  has  been  attended 
with  great  injury  to  the  children  in  many 
instances ;  but  the  injury  has  not  been  due 
to  the  system.  It  has  been  due  chiefly  to 
errors  from  which  the  schools  in  many  cities 
have  already  been  delivered,  and  it  is  due 
the  children  that  these  errors  in  classifica- 
tion, in  promotions,  and  in  examinations, 
should  be  abandoned.  The  circular  will  do 
good  even  where  its  conclusions  are  not  ac- 
cepted. 


The  experience  of  the  average  teacher 
with  school  inkstands  has  not  been  satis- 
factory.  The  common  metal- cased  or 
metal-covered  wells  put  into  school  desks 
by  most  school  furniture  companies  are  even 
worse,  and  often  a  positive  nuisance.  The 
term  inkstand  is,  for  many  of  them,  a  mis- 
nomer. The  ink  does  not  stand  in  them  at 
all,  but  disappears  by  evaporation.  A 
teacher  who  has  looked  at  this  matter  for 
years  has  at  last  invented  and  is  now  manu- 
facturing an  absolutely  air-tight,  dust-proof 
stand,  suitable  either  for  offices  or  school 
desks.  It  is  simply  an  ordinary  ink-bottle 
so  shaped  that  it  is  supported  in  the  desk 
in  the  same  position  as  the  wells  now  in 
common  use,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a 
piece  of  metal  firmly  screwed  to  the  desk, 
upon  which  works  a  lever  with  a  hinge 
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joint.  This  lever  is  a  short,  strong  piece  of 
metal  of  ornamental  design  to  which  the 
rubber  or  cork  stopper  is  securely  attached. 
Slight  pressure  of  the  finger  or  thumb  opens 
or  closes  the  stand,  which  will  preserve  the 
ink  as  clean  and  for  as  long  a  time  as  if  it 
were  in  a  glass  bottle  closed  with  a  ground 
glass  stopper.  The  merit  of  this  stand  will 
commend  it  very  widely.  It  costs  a  little 
more  than  the  metal-topped  wells,  but  it 
does  effectively  what  they  merely  pretend  to 
do.  The  American  manufacturers  of  school 
furniture  have  established  at  the  different 
World's  Expositions  their  reputation  for 
making  the  best  furniture  placed  in  compe- 
titive exhibition.  If  the  ink-wells  used  in 
connection  with  this  furniture  are  the  best 
that  have  yet  been  invented — ^and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  this  is  the  case — there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Gable  Patent  Inkstand  is 
far  away  and  easily  the  best  in  the  world  for 
school  use.  The  inventor,  who  is  a  very  prac- 
tical business  man,  knows  that  he  has  the  best 
school  and  office  inkstand  in  the  market. 
He  has  already  expended  several  hundred 
-dollars  in  perfecting  his  patent,  his  moulds^ 
models,  etc.,  and  means  to  gee  it  all  back 
.and  more,  which  he  will  certainly  do,  for 
his  invention  needs  only  to  be  seen  to  have 
its  merits  appreciated  almost  at  a  glance. 
Any  person  interested  in  this  direction  may 
address  Mr.  Jas.  C.  Gable,  Lancaster  Pa. 

We  need  copies  of  the  May  Number  of 
The  School  Journal  for  the  year  1890.  Will 
any  of  our  friends  who  have  a  copy  of  this 
number  of  two  years  ago,  and  who  do  not 
wish  to  bind  the  38th  volume,  be  so  kind 
as  to  mail  to  us  this  single  number?  They 
will  greatly  oblige  us  by  so  doing.  Please 
address  the  publisher  of  The  Journal^  304 
West  King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  New  England  Journal  of  Education 
has  this  editorial  note  of  Superintendent 
Lane  of  Chicago:  "We  have  more  than 
once  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Albert 
G.  Lane,  now  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
schools,  is  one  of  a  thousand  in  point  of 
honor;  and  now  that  he  enters  upon  bis 
city  labors  and  receives  honors,  it  is  worthy 
of  restatement.  In  1873  ^^^  Franklin 
Bank  of  Chicago  failed,  and  entailed  a  loss 
of  133,000  of  county  funds  that  Mr.  Lane 
as  county  superintendent  had  deposited 
there.  There  is  little  question  but  that  at 
that  time  he  could  have  avoided  the  repay- 
ment of  that  sum,  as  so  many  officials  have 
avoided  like  responsibility.  He  would  not 
allow  the  question  to  be  raised.     He  was  a 


man  of  some  property  and  good  credit.  He 
sold  his  property,  borrowed  enough  to  pay 
the  entire  amount,  and  was  nearly  twenty 
years  in  paying  off  the  debt.  He  has  now 
paid  principal  and  interest,  ^45,000.  It  was 
a  good  example  for  a  schoolmaster.  This 
is  why  he  has  never  had  a  contest  in  his  long 
service  as  county  superintendent;  why  he 
was  unanimously  invited  to  the  Chicago 
superintendency ;  why  he  will  probably 
never  have  a  contest  in  his  new  office." 


Dr.  A.  B.  DuNDORE,  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Preventible  Diseases  and  School 
Hygiene  of  the  Reading  Board  of  Health, 
has  recently  finished  a  personal  visit  to  the 
schools  of  Reading,  and  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  impaired  vision  and  deformity 
among  schbol  children.  He  spent  over  a 
year  in  the  work,  and  presents  to  the  Board 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations. He  examined  the  eyes  of  all  the 
children  with  the  test-card  only,  and  says: 
'*  In  the  primary  grade  the  total  number  ex- 
amined was  5809 ;  number  with  defective  vis- 
ion, 1645,  ^^  ^^  P^^  cent. ;  secondary  grade, 
1787,  defective  vision,  590,  or  33  per  cent.; 
grammar  grade,  556,  defective  vision,  192, 
or  34^  per  cent.;  high  schools,  339,  de- 
fective vision,  134  or  36^  per  cent.  Total 
number  of  pupils  examined,  8494;  number 
with  defective  vision,  2551,  or  30  percent." 
As  to  the  causes  of  defective  vision,  he  gives 
the  following  reasons:  Insufficient  light,  or 
light  from,  the  wrong  direction ;  improperly 
proportioned  desks  and  seats;  overtaxing 
lessons,  which  involve  long-continued  ap- 
plication of  the  eyes;  bad  heating  and  ven- 
tilation ;  underfeeding ;  resumption  of 
studies  too  early  after  convalescence  from 
debilitating  diseases,  etc.  Spinal  curvature, 
Dr.  Dundore  says,  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
short-sightedness.  He  found  about  every 
fifth  pupil  'Mop  sided."  Careless  habits 
and  faulty  school  room  furniture  are  respon- 
sible for  this  deformity.  Out  of  5809  pupils 
examined  in  the  primary  grade,  105 1,  or  18 
per  cent.,  had  spinal  curvature;  out  of  1787 
in  the  secondary  grade,  366,  or  30^  per 
cent. ;  and  out  of  556  in  the  grammar  grade, 
1 13,  or  20  per  cent. ;  and  out  of  339  in  the 
high  schools,  77,  or  33.14  per  cent.,  had 
spinal  curvature.  In  his  visits  among  the 
schools.  Dr.  Dundore  found  that  676  boys 
used  tobacco.  He  reports  some  of  the 
schools  over-crowded  and  poorly  ventilated* 
And  the  showing  which  Dr.  D.  makes  for 
Reading  he  could  make  for  many  other 
towns,  both  in  the  State  and  in  the  country 
at  large. 
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"PER  NOCTEM  AD  LUCEM." 


THROUGH  NIGHT  TO  LIGHT! 


NOT  Night  that  follows  fast  upon  the  set  of 
sun,  bringing  to  tired  Nature  rest  and 
refreshing  oblivion,  until  at  the  prescribed 
moment  like  *' crown  of  living  fire"  comes 
the  sun  to  run  again  his  appointed  race 
around  the  arch  of  Heaven. 

Not  jewelled  Night!  all  glorious  with 
stars !  revealing  depths  in  the  infinitude  of 
space  that  no  finite  imagination  has  ever 
sounded. 

Not  resplendent  Night !  blazing  with  clus- 
tered constellations  in  far  extended  phal- 
anx! Orion,  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus  and 
his  sons,  and  their  compeers  in  glory !  all 
moving  with  slow  majestic  obeisance  to  the 
western  horizon,  and  sinking  out  of  sight 
below  the  line  of  vision. 

Not  sultry  summer  Night !  with  cumulus 
clouds  of  stupendous  proportions  lifting 
themselves  up  all  round  the  horizon  \  while 
Heaven's  artillery  and  the  quaking  earth 
speedily  attest  how  sublime  and  terrible  Na- 
ture can  be  when  in  an  angry  mood. 

Not  wintry  Night !  when  the  tonic  air  and 
whirling  snow  tempt  one  irresistibly  out  into 
the  open  to  buffet  the  storm  in  exulting 
comraderie  with  the  warring  elements ;  the 
breath  of  the  gale  fanning  the  cheek  all  the 
while  like  a  ministering  angel  and  expand- 
ing the  lungs,  as  it  were,  with  full  draughts 
of  immortality. 

No !  Not  any  of  these,  but  that  unsus- 
pected, unheralded,  stealthy  and  persistent 
obscuration  of  the  physical  organs  of  sight, 
that  at  first  comes  as  a  petty  annoyance 
that  you  suppose  can  be  readily*  brushed 
away  or  rubbed  off,  but  soon  discover  that 
it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  that  way,  and 
after  fruitless  efforts  to  remove  it  you  finally 
accept  the  situation  and  strive  to  adapt 
yourself  to  it  by  change  of  position,  or  new 
adjustment  of  the  angle  of  vision,  afraid  to 
acknowledge  to  yourself  that  it  can  be  any- 
thing serious  or  can  give  you  any  perma- 
nent cause  for  anxiety.  But  as  month  after 
month  drags  its  slow  length  along,  and  the 
unwelcome  difficulty  increases  instead  of 
diminishing,  you  begin  to  wonder  what  it 
all  means,  and  where  it  is  going  to  end. 
You  find  your  morning  paper  becoming 
difficult  and  uncertain  to  make  out,  and  you 
try  to  conceal,  first  from  yourself  and  then 
from  those  around  you,  that  you  cannot 
read  with  comfort  or  satisfaction,  and  that 
much  of  your  letter- writing  and  desk-work 


has  to  be  done  as  much  by  conjecture  as  by 
sight,  and  at  last,  at  last,  you  realize  with  a 
feeling  of  consternation  that  makes  the 
heart    stand    still — that   you    are  growing 

BLIND  ! 

All  this  has  come  upon  you,  not  in  the 
short  time  required  to  dictate  these  para- 
graphs, but  is  the  growth  of  months  and  of 
years;  and  in  ignorance  of  the  present  state 
of  science,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  vast 
paraphernalia  which  the  oculist  now  has  at 
his  command,  as  your  mind  runs  back  to  a 
few  cases  you  have  heard  of,  of  operations 
upon  the  eye,  and  the  unbearable  pain  caused 
by  them,  and  other  instances  where  sight  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  attempt,  your  heart 
sinks  in  dismay,  and  brooding  despondency 
and  gloom  overshadow  you  as  with  a  fun- 
eral ]^1. 

The  economic  view  of  the  situation  also 
comes  sharply  to  the  front,  and  your  mind 
runs  swiftly  forward  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  as  to  what  a  blind  man  can  do,  ex- 
clusive of  music,  to  earn  a  living  for  him- 
self and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  by 
what  possible  means  to  avert  an  old  age  of 
penury  and  want.  Like  Noah's  dove  the 
questioning  thought-  comes  back  from  its 
anxious  quest,  without  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion or  any  tangible  ground  to  rest  upon. 
The  will  power  that  had  hitherto  served  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life  you  realize  is  now 
captive  and  helpless,  and  efforts  in  that  di- 
rection count  for  nothing ;  and  increasingly 
helpless  and  hopeless  the  soul  in  its  agony 
can  find  but  one  expression  to  voice  its 
utter  sense  of  helplessness  and  despair, ''  My 
God!  My  God!  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me!" 

But  struggling  desperately  with  the  enemy 
that  has  you  in  its  grasp,  you  still  strive  to 
conquer  the  impossible  ;  and  when  you  can 
no  longer  read  the  daily  news,  you  try  to 
content  yourself  with  the  displayed  headlines, 
and  conjecture  from  them  what  the  details 
may  be.  But  in  time  even  that  consolation 
is  denied  you,  and  that  futile  attempt  is 
given  up,  and  you  have  to  depend  upon 
others  to  keep  you  advised  of  the  current 
events  of  the  day.  Your  correspondence 
can  no  longer  be  attended  to,  for  you  can 
no  longer  read  letters  received,  or  conjecture 
what  the  address  or  handwriting  may  be  on 
the  envelope.  You  discover  that  you  can- 
not longer  write  by  following  the  general 
direction  of  the  lines  above,  and  guessing 
at  the  letters  and  words  that  you  have 
dropped  from  the  moving  pen.  And  so, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  reading  and  writing  are 
both  abandoned,  and  you  must  be  content 
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with  dictating  to  others  what  you  would 
say.  and  listening  to  what  others  may  find  it 
convenient  to  read  to  you. 

Then  come  the  uncertain  movements  on 
foot,  compelling  you  to  trust  to  a  light  bam- 
boo cane  to  feel  your  way  down  steps  and 
at  street  crossings,  getting  many  a  rough 
tumble  through  mistaking  your  footing ; 
then  you  find  yourself  recognizing  your 
friends  and  acquaintances  by  their  voice, 
not  their  features,  and  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  passing  vehicles  on  the  street  with  no 
little  uncertainty  and  peril  to  yourself,  be- 
wildered sometimes  by  shouts  of  warning 
that  seem  to  indicate  danger,  but  of  what 
nature,  from  what  direction,  or  how  to  es- 
cape it,  you  cannot  even  conjecture — ^some- 
times  hearing  yourself  cursed,  for  being  in 
somebody's  way,  when  you  did  not  know 
they  were  there.  Sometimes  when  moving 
along  in  supposed  security  you  hear  con- 
fused calls  whose  meaning  you  do  not  know, 
followed  by  the  grasp  of  a  strong  hand 
thrusting  you  suddenly  out  of  the  way  of 
loosened  building  materials  that  might  have 
crushed  you.  Such  experiences,  briefly 
hinted  at,  but  faintly  indicate  the  sense  of 
misery  and  helpless  insecurity  by  which  they 
are  accompanied,  and  which  can  be  realized 
but  not  adequately  described. 

Learning  at  last  of  possible  remedies  that 
can  be  trusted,  you  call  upon  a  modern  ex- 
pert in  the  vague  hope  of  immediate  relief 
in  at  least  one  eye,  but  are  met  by  the  start- 
ling announcement  that  ''  There  is  no  opera- 
tion known  to  science  by  which  that  eye  can 
be  restored  to  usefulness  again,"  and  the 
other  would  not  be  in  a  condition  to  touch 
for  many  months  to  come ;  and  so  a  year 
goes  by,  and  as  a  result  of  periodical  exam- 
inations it  is  decided  that  something  may 
now  be  attempted. 

Taking  quarters  in  a  hospital,  and  going 
next  afternoon  upon  the  operating  table  for 
a  preparatory  operation  which  will  make  the 
final  one  easier  and  more  safe,  you  discover 
to  your  surprise  that  it  is  the  lost  eye  that  is 
to  be  taken  in  charge,  and  after  due  prepar- 
ation, and  the  use  of  that  wonderful  thing, 
cocaine,  the  operator  spends  some  ten  min- 
utes in  ploughing  all  around  and,  it  would 
seem,  all  through  the  eye,  with  only  a  slight 
feeling  of  ache  twice  during  the  process, 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  a  success,  and 
opened  up  new  hope  and  cheerfulness  to  the 
anxious  patient. 

Eight  days  discharges  you  from  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  month  later  you  return  for  the 
final  operation,  which  with  firm  hand  and 
bwift  manipulation,  is  made,  and  the  hard 


cataract  of  a  dozen  years*  growth  is  dis- 
lodged from  its  stronghold.  In  obedience 
to  the  tense  command,  '*  Look  at  me.  Do 
you  see  me?"  Lo,  there  stands  the  opera- 
tor plain  as  the  light  of  day  could  make 
him  !  and  lo,  sight  is  restored,  and  the  arch 
enemy  conquered!  Oh!  the  joy  of  it! 
And  how  glorious  the  silvery  sheen  of  pure, 
soft,  white  light  coming  in  at  the  hospital 
window ! 

Ten  days  in  the  hospital,  then  a  week  later, 
with  the  prescribed  double-convex  lens  in 
your  old  spectacle  frame,  and  you  walk  the 
streets  again  as  a  monarch  among  men  in 
recovered  sovereignty  over  your  own  move- 
ments. Everything  in  the  clear  light  of  day, 
everything  near  and  far  in  due  and  distinct 
perspective,  people's  faces  distinct  and  clear, 
and  you  find  yourself  in  a  new  world,  whose 
brightness  and  beauty  you  have  never  real- 
ized before.  If  it  were  not  for  the  police, 
you  could^  indeed,  shout  and  sing  for  very 
joy. 

Oh!  what  thanks  are  due  to  Almighty 
God  for  this  great  deliverance,  and  how  can 
they  be  expressed,  with  the  heart  too  full  for 
utterance!  "Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors^  and  let  the  King  of  Glory 
in !"  that  we  may  worship  Him.  Not  as 
the  Parsee  bends  in  spiritual  blindness  to 
the  dawning  sun.  But  as  the  rescued  mar- 
tyr on  bended  knee,  and  with  almost  burst- 
ing heart,  would  pay  adoring  homage  to  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  who  ''comes  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings,"  and  to  whom  he  would 
send  up  paeans  of  praise,  anthems  of  thanks- 
giving, and  hallelujahs  of  rejoicing,  swelling 
into  the  heavens  in  accumulating  volume  <2 
song  until  the  blue  vault  above  sends  back 
its  choral  echo !  But  vain !  all  in  vain ! 
No  articulate  language  can  express  the 
heart's  emotions.  But  He  knows,  who  sit- 
teth  in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and  reads 
the  hearts  of  men — He  knows  the  meaning 
of  heart  throbs  that  are  voiceless,  and  wiU 
not  repel  humble  and  prayerful  homage  and 
gratitude  that  the  trump  of  an  archangd 
could  not  express. 

And  what  of  the  gifted  opthalmic  expeit 
who  wrought  this  perilous  deliverance  ?  Go 
stand  before  him  with  uncovered  head  as 
before  a  Caesar,  whose  imperial  power 
strikes  off  the  prisoner's  fetters,  unbars  his 
dungeon  doors,  and  bids  him  go  free  again. 

But  there  is  a  sad  refrain  in  all  this  great 
rejoicing,  a  very  coranach  of  sympathetic 
sorrow,  a  long  lament  for  the  living  as  of  the 
dead.  My  immediate  predecessor,  H.  L 
D.,  who  was  so  largely  instrumental  in  the 
framing  and  enactment  of  the  school  law  of 
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1854,  though  younger  in  years,  was  the  first 
to  pass  under  the  cloud,  and  falling  into  un- 
skillful and  reckless  hands,  lost  both  eyes 
beyond  remedy,  and  sits  in  darkness  that 
shall  be  lifted  nevermore  this  side  the  por- 
tals of  eternity.  Would  that  I  could  share 
cny  own  better  fortune  with  him  1 

My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 
To  stanch  his  wounds  and  bid  Clan  Alpine  live, 

As  it  is,  all  I  can  do  is  to  bespeak  for  him 
the  utmost  sympathy,  especially  from  school 
men.  There  is  no  romance  in  such  experi- 
ences ;  closing  the  windows  of  the  soul  to 
external  nature  is  a  calamity,  and  a  calamity 
only — a  martyrdom  that  under  other  than 
affluent  surroundings  might  well  wring  tears 
of  anguish  from  a  stone.  Those  who  are 
born  blind,  or  lose  their  sight  in  childhood, 
seem  to  find  wonderful  compensation  in  the 
<)uickened  activity  of  other  senses  that  never 
comes  to  those  in  advanced  years,  to  whom 
blinding  is  a  misery  and  a  sorrow  without 
alleviation.  h.  c.  h. 


COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


DISPLAY  FROM  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS   OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


OUR  display  will  constitute  a  part  of  that 
in  charge  of  Committee  L,  and  will  be 
presided  over  by  Col.  John  A.  Woodward, 
Assistant  Executive  Commissioner  of  the 
Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  for  Penn- 
sylvania, whose  address  is  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
The  display  will  include  such  maps  and  dia- 
grams as*may  be  needed  to  set  forth  the  lo- 
cation of  every  school-house  and  other  edu- 
cational institution,  and  the  progress  of 
education,  including  the  cost  of  buildings, 
the  number  of  teachers  and  of  pupils,  the 
annual  expenditure  of  money,  and  the 
library  facilities.  Courses  of  study,  the 
qualifications  required  of  teachers,  and  the 
school  laws,  will  be  set  forth.  All  kinds  of 
educational  institutions  will  be  represented, 
but  the  (exhibit  of  greatest  interest  to  all 
public  school  officials  just  now  is  that  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  series  of  days  be 
announced  by  Assistant  Commissioner 
Woodward,  when  papers  may  be  prepared 
upon  assigned  subjects  by  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  State ;  that  pupils  shall  have 
a  specified  time  in  which  to  prepare  the 
work,  including  a  fair  copy  upon  paper  of  a 
prescribed  form  and  style.     So  much  of  this 


work  as  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
teacher  or  of  the  principal  may,  without 
any  changes  by  the  teacher,  be  forwarded 
to  the  office  of  the  County  Superintendent 
or  to  the  annual  county  institute,  if  it  be 
held  early,  to  be  inspected  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent.  These 
committees  will  be  instructed  whether  they 
shall  select  the  work  of  individuals  irrespec- 
tive of  school  lines,  or  the  best  ten  or  fifteen 
or  twenty  papers  upon  a  given  subject  found 
in  any  one  school.  The  work  selected  by 
these  county  committees  may  be  sent  up  to 
a  central  point,  or  a  prominent  city,  in  the 
State  Normal  School  district  to  which  the 
county  belongs,  where  a  competent  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  and  teachers  will 
make  selections  to  be  forwarded  to  Com- 
missioner Woodward  for  Chicago,  if  he 
approve. 

Photographs  about  eight  by  ten  inches, 
of  interiors  and  of  exteriors  of  buildings, 
to  be  mounted  by  the  Commissioner,  and 
photographs  of  classes  and  of  individuals 
exhibiting  work,  will  be  important  features. 
Drawings  and  plans  of  school -housed  upon 
the  scale  of  one-fourth  inch  to  the  foot  will 
be  exhibited. 

Dr.  Peabody  suggests  that  one  fourth  of 
the  work  selected  be  exhibited  during  the 
first  six  weeks,  and  the  remaining  fourths 
successively  during  an  equal  period.  Cir- 
culars will  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by 
Commissioner  Woodward,  giving  definite 
information  respecting  the  preparation,  se- 
lection, and  forwarding  of  this  material. 

Certain  facts  are  settled.  There  is  to  be 
an  educational  display  occupying  a  floor 
space  of  between  four  and  five  acres  in  a 
very  prominent  part  of  the  largest  building. 
''  It  will  be  organized  both  by  States  and  by 
grades.  Each  State  will  occupy  a  definite 
area.  These  areas  will  be  side  by  side  in 
parallel  subdivisions  extending  north  and 
south,  presenting  the  several  grades  in  con- 
secutive arrangement  extending  east  and 
west.  The  studious  observer  may  follow 
the  grades  from  the  most  elementary  to  the 
most  advanced  in  any  State,  or  crossing  the 
areas  he  may  trace  the  similarities  or  varia- 
tions in  any  chosen  grade." 

It  is  intended  to  make  this  the  greatest 
educational  display  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Pennsylvania  will  stand  in  comparison  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  and  of  the  world. 
She  must  appear.  These  facts  make  it  im- 
portant for  every  school  official  in  the  State 
to  devote  the  time  and  labor  that  may  be 
required  for  the  best  possible  showing.  No 
school  is  too  remote,  no  teacher  is  so  mod- 
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est  or  so  little  known,  as  thereby  to  escape  a 
share  of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  credit  of  the  State,  and  none  is  deprived 
of  the  privilege.  Every  Pennsylvanian  at 
the  Exposition  should  be  enabled  to  come 
away  with  a  higher  estimate  than  he  ever 
had  before  of  the  work  done  at  home. 

Directors,  teachers,  pupils,  this  effort  will 
require  self-sacrifice,  but  our  great  Com- 
monwealth demands  it  of  us.  Our  educa- 
tional display  led  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1876.  It  secured  medals  from  the 
International  Expositions  in  Chili  and  in 
Paris.  Let  us  resolve  to  work  together  under 
Commissioner  Woodward,  to  set  forth  faith- 
folly  what  Pennsylvania's  system  of  public 
instruction  is  in  theory  and  in  reality.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  cor- 
dially co-operate  with  Col.  Woodward  in 
carrying  forward  his  plans. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  at 
BeaveY  Falls,  July  5th,  6th  and  7th,  1892, 
already  gives  promise  of  being  largely  at- 
tended. A  low  excursion  rate  has  been 
secured  for  those  who  may  desire  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  held  the  week 
following  at  Saratoga.  This  will  include 
Chautauqua  and  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  way 
to  Saratoga;  and  Albany,  the  Hudson,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  after  leaving  that 
famous  summer  resort.  Other  railroad  ar- 
rangements thus  far  made  have  been  reported 
from  Mr.  J.  F.  Sickel,  the  Ticket  Agent  of 
the  Association,  and  will  be  found  herewith. 
The  following  address  has  just  been  received 
from  Supt.  L.  S.  Shimmell,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  who  will  have  the 
full  programme  made  up  within  a  few  days. 
He  will  distribute  it  promptly  to  Superin- 
tendents, and  it  will  appear  in  our  June 
number.  Western  Pennsylvania  will  be 
nobly  represented  at  Beaver  Falls.  Let  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State  maintain  its  time- 
honored  record. 

ADDRESS  OF  SUPT.  SHIMMELL. 

To  the  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania-,  It  is 
needless  for  me  to  urge  the  old  war-horses  of  our 
State  Teachers*  Association  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing to  be  held  at  Beaver  Falls ;  in  the  language 
of  hymnology  I  hear  them  saying, — "  1*11  be 
Uiere."  But  to  the  thousands  of  others  let  me 
say  a  word :  If  you  have  never  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association,  you 
have  not  entered  fully  into  the  joys  of  your  pro- 
fession.   You  never  fail  to  attended  the  Local 


Institute  or  the  County  Institute,  because  yon 
know  what  you  would  miss ;  you  fail  to  attend 
the  State  Association  because  you  dan^t  know 
what  you  miss. 

Have  you  ever  been  to  Niagara  Falls  ?  WcU, 
Beaver  Falls  and  Niagara  Falls  are  not  in  the 
same  river :  but  you  can  reach  both  just  as 
easily  as  you  can  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Just  ask  your  ticket  agent  for  an  order  for  a 
*•  Summer  Excursion*'  ticket  to  Niagara  Falls, 
via  Pittsburgh.  Each  ticket  will  not  cost  over 
125  from  the  most  eastern  points  of  the  State; 
from  Harrisburg  and  points  west,  I22.50.  The 
route  from  Harrisburg  is  as  follows:  Harris- 
burg  to  Pittsburgh,  thence  to  Oil  City,  to  Chau- 
tauqua Lake,  to  Buffalo,  to  Niagara  Falls,  to 
Geneva,  down  Seneca  Lake  to  Watkins*  Glen, 
through  Elmira  and  Williamsport,  back  to 
Harrisburg,  and  Philadelphia. 

But  here  is  a  better  thing  still,  a  case  where 
you  can  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone:  For 
$26.70  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  sell  a 
ticket  anywhere  along  the  main  line  to  Pitts- 
burgh, thence  to  Oil  City,  to  Chautauqua  Lake» 
to  Niagara  Falls,  thence  to  Saratoga  Springs, 
down  the  Hudson  to  New  York,  and  back  to  £he 
starting  point.  As  the  National  Association 
will  meet  at  Saratoga  the  week  following  dots* 
such  a  ticket  will  enable  the  holder  to  visit  all 
the  following  prominent  and  important  places, 
(for  stop-over  privileges  attach  to  the  ticket); 
Harrisburg.  Pittsburgh.  Beaver  Falls,  Chautau- 
qua Lake,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Saratoga 
Springs,  the  Hudson  River,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. What  a  grand  trip  that  will  make! 
Superintendents,  principals,  and  all  others  inter- 
ested in  the  State  Association  or  the  National  As- 
sociation are  urged  to  get  up  parties  from  their 
respective  localities  to  take  this  most  delightfol 
excursion.  Your  ticket  agents  can  give  you  all 
the  necessary  particulars  you  may  want  to  know. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  two  all  the  county 
and  city  superintendents  will  receive  some  pro- 
grammes and  the  railroad  announcements  of 
the  State  Association  by  mail.  Will  these  ofli- 
cials  kindly  have  the  same  printed  in  their 
county  and  city  papers  and  see  to  it  that  those 
especially  interested  will  receive  a  copy  ?  I  an- 
nounce the  receipt  of  the  programmes  and  rail- 
road arrangements  thus  in  advance  in  order 
that  the  letter  may  not  land  unceremoniously 
in  the  waste-basket.        too 

luc  w«vt  uaaivct.  ^    g    SHIMMELL, 

Chairman  Ex.  CotnsnitUg, 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  railroads  will  sell  excursion  tickets^ 
at  reduced  rates,  on  piesentation  of  orders  from  the 
undersigned  :  Penna.  Railroad  and  branches,  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  Phila.  and  Reading  R.  R. 
and  branches.  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pituburgh,  Penna.  Co.  Lines 
west  of  Pittsburgh,  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  R. 
R.,  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R., 
Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  Delaware,  Lacluiwanna 
and  Western,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co^ 
Pittsburgh  and  Western  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh  and  Lake 
Erie  R.  R.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  will  seB 
excursion  tickets  on  presentation  of  card  ordos  st 
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the  following  stations  in  this  State,  viz.: — Hyndman, 
Meyersdale,  Rockwood,  West  Newton,  Uniontown, 
Cornellsville  and  McKeesport. 

In  applying  for  orders  for  excursion  tickets,  please 
enclose  stamp,  give  full  name  and  address,  state 
clearly  the  number  of  orders  needed,  the  name  of  the 
railroad  and  station  from,  which  you  start,  and  the 
name  of  each  railroad  upon  which  you  will  travel  in 
going  to  the  meeting.  The  agent  at  starting  point 
will  give  any  information  as  to  best  route,  etc. 

I'he  tickets  are  good  in  going  from  July  2d  to  7th, 
inclusive,  and  good  to  return  until  July  i8th,  1892. 

We  hope  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  will 
decide  to  visit  oar  annual  meeting,  held  this  summer 
at  Beaver  Falls.  Please  send  for  orders  soon,  and  do 
not  defer  the  matter,  as  everything  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting reduced  fare  depends  upon  having  the  orders. 
Please  address  not  later  than  June  28th,  1892.. 
J.  Fletcher  Sickel,  Ticket  Agent. 

Germantown,  Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA. 


SUMMER  ASSEMBLY  AT  MOUNT  GRETNA. 


WE  have  before  called  attention  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  whose  Sum- 
mer Assembly  is  to  be  held  at  Mt.  Gretna 
from  July  1 2th  to  28th.  We  are  glad  now  to 
be  able  to  give  our  readers  an  outline  at 
least  of  the  programme  of  instruction  and 
entertainment,  so  far  as  it  has  been  deter- 
mined upon.  There  will  be  six  distinct  de- 
partments of  study,  besides  a  number  of 
separate  classes.  i.  Pedagogy ^  including 
Psychology,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, School  Government,  Kindergarten 
Training,  Grammar  and  Mathematics.  2. 
NaturcU  History^  including  Botany  and 
Zoology,  with  instruction  in  microscopic 
work,  collecting  and  preserving  speci- 
mens, etc.  3.  Biblical  Scitnce^  with 
courses  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament.  4.  Literature  and 
Language^  with  classes  in  English  literature 
and  in  the  study  of  French  and  German. 
5.  History^  General  and  American.  6.  Music 
and  Arty  with  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  and  the  history  and  principles  of 
architecture,  sculpture  and  painting.  There 
will  also  be  a  daily  C.  L.  S.  C.  Round- 
Table  for  members  and  graduates  of  the  N. 
Y.  Chautauqua  who  find  it  more  convenient 
and  inexpensive  to  go  to  Mt.  Gretna;  a 
class  in  Stenography  and  Type- Writing  will 
also  be  formed,  in  charge  of  an  able  and  ex 
perienced  instructor.  The  tuition  fees  for 
membership  in  the  various  classes  will  be  put 
at  a  merely  nominal  figure,  so  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  all. 

Dr.  J.  Max  Hark,  the  Chancellor,  and  his 
associates  upon  the  various  committees,  are 
busy  preparing  for  this   important  educa- 


tional assembly.  From  Christian  Culture^ 
the  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,, 
we  take  the  following  to  show  the  very  at- 
tractive list  of  intellectual  entertainments 
for  which  arrangement  has  thus  far  been* 
made  by  the  officers  of  the  association : 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMENT. 

We  call  the  three  daily  popular  entertain- 
ments "public,"  because  they  are  free  to  every 
one  who  has  paid  bis  admission  fee  to  the 
grounds,  and  holds  either  a  season  ticket  at 
^2.50,  or  a  weekly  ticket  at  $1.00,  or  a  daily 
ticket  at  25  cents,  or  a  stockholder's  ticket  at 
40  per  cent,  less  than  these  prices.  Admission 
to  the  ground  admits  to  all  of  our  public  enter- 
tainments without  any  extra  charge ;  so  that  for 
25  cents  we  give  three  first-class  entertainments,, 
each  one  of  which  would  be  counted  cheap  at 
50  cents  anywhere  else,  most  of  which  could 
not  be  had  anywhere  else  at  any  price.  We 
have  space  here  only  for  a  bare  list  of  these 
entertainments.  They  will  be  given  at  the 
hours  of  10.30  a.  m.,  4  p.  m.,  and  8  p.  m. 

Tuesday,  July  /^M.— Stockholders*  Meet- 
ing; Opening  Exercises ;  Three  Band  Concerts. 

Wednesday,  July ijt A. --htciure on  "Colum- 
bus." by  President  Warficld,  LL.  D..  of  Lafayette 
College;  Concert  by  the  Royal  English  Bell 
Ringers  and  Gleemen ;  Lecture  on  the  Delsarte 
System  of  Gymnastics,  by  Miss  Lydia  J.  New- 
comb,  "  America's  Greatest  Delsartean." 

Thursday,  July  14th  :  Grand  Army  Day, — 
Lecture  on  "  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Dr.  War- 
field,  addreses  by  a  number  of  prominent  G.  A. 
R.  men,  besides,  it  is  hoped,  President  Harrison^ 
Governor  Pattison,  Congressman  Brosius,  and 
others ;  G.  A.  R.  camp  fire  in  evening. 

Friday,  July  13th:  Young  People  s  Day. — 
Lecture  on  ''  The  House  Beautiful,"  by  Dr. 
Warfield ;  addresses  by  several  noted  Divines 
and  Workers  in  Young  Peoples'  Associations ;. 
lecture  on  "The  Northern  Gods,"  illustrated 
with  stereopticon,  by  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Robinson. 

Saturday,  July  i6th  :  Indian  Day. — Read- 
ings and  impersonations  by  Lee  L.  Grumbine; 
music  and  addresses  by  a  number  of  young 
Indian  men  and  women ;  address  by  Mrs. 
Amelia  S.  Quinton,  President  Women's  National 
Indian  Association,  describing  "A  Seven 
Months*  Trip  amon?  Wild  Tribes ;"  address  by 
the  Hon.  Herbert  Welsh,  of  the  Indian  Rights 
Association ;  it  is  also  expected  to  have  present 
Capt.  Pratt,  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  Training 
School,  and  others. 

Sunday,  July  jyth, — Divine  services  and 
Sunday-school. 

Monday,  July  18 th  :  Pennsylvania-  German: 
Day. — Lecture  on  "The  Nibelungen  Lied,"" 
the  great  German  national  epic,  by  Dr.  W. 
Clarke  Robinson;  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
German  Society,  with  historical  papers,  by  Dr. 
Egle,  state  historian,  and  Julius  F.  Sachse.  Esq.. 
Illustrated  lecture  on  "  The  Sun,"  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Young,  of  Princeton,  the  great  astronomer. 

Tuesday,  July  igih, — Lecture  on  "  Lessing  '* 
by  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Robinson  ;  lecture  on  "  Negro- 
Moods  and  Tenses,"  by  Dr.  Grandison,  the  cele- 
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"brated  ne^o  orator;  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Moon,"  by  Dr.  Charles  Young. 

Wednesday ^  yuly  20th  :  Recof[nition  Day, — 
Concert  by  the  Chautauqua  Choral  Society, 
conducted  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Baltzell ;  conferring 
of  diplomas  on  C.  L.  S.  C.  graduates,  and  ad- 
dresses by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Pardoe,  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Gillet,  D.  D.,  of  the  New  York  Chautauqua, 
and  others ;  lecture  on  "  Saul  of  Tarsus.*'  by 
Hon.  Geo.  Wendling. 

Thursday,  July  21, — Lecture  on  Schiller's 
•'Wilhelm  Tell,"  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Robinson; 
lecture  "  Is  Death  the  End  ?'*  bv  Hon.  Geo. 
Wendling ;  illustrated  lecture  on  **  The  Planets," 
iby  Dr.  Chas.  Young. 

Friday,  July  22. — Readings  and  impersona- 
tions by  Edw.  P.  Elliot ;  lecture,  on  "  Old  Ocean, 
•Our  Slave  and  Master,"  by  Dr.  DeMotte;  illus- 
trated lecture  on  The  Stars,  by  Dr.  Chas.  Young. 

Saturday,  July  2j. — Lecture  on  "  Schiller's 
Minor  Poems,"  by  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Robinson ; 
Readings  and  Impersonations  by  Edw.  P. 
Elliot :  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Modern  Electri- 
•city,"  by  Dr.  De  Motte. 

Sunday,  July  24, — Divine  services  and  Sun- 
day-school. 

Monday,  July  ^5.— Lecture  "The  Uses  of 
Ugliness,"  by  the  Rev.  Jahu  De  Witt  Miller ; 
illustrated  lecture,  "  The  Bedouin,"  by  the  Rev. 
•Peter  von  Finklestetn  Mamreov;  illustrated 
lecture  on  "  Visible  Sound,"  by  Dr.  De  Motte. 

Tuesday,  July  26" — Lecture  "  Distinguished 
Men  I  Have  Met,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  De  Witt 
Miller;  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  by  Locke 
Kichardson,  the  greatest  living  Shakesperean 
reader ;  illustrated  lecture,  "  Jesus  of  Nazareth," 
by  the  Rev.  P.  von  Finkelstein  Mamreov. 

Wednesday,  July  27 :  Comenius  Day. — 
Lecture  on  "  Goethe,"  by  Dr.  W.  Clarke  Rob- 
inson ;  addresses  commemorative  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  John  Amos  Comenius, 
the  great  pioneer  and  apostle  of  Popular  Edu- 
cation ;  reading.  "  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol," 
by  Locke  Richardson. 

Thursday,  July  28. — Grand  Concert  and 
Farewell  Services. 

The  above  is  not  yet  quite  complete.  There 
are  a  number  of  attractions  we  expect  to  have, 
but  not  having  concluded  negotiations  for  them 
at  this  writing,  we  prefer  not  to  put  them  on  the 
programme  until  we  are  positively  certain  of 
them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  a  day  set  apart 
as  Foreslry  Day,  when  we  hope  to  have  the 
Pennsylvania  Forestry  Association  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  on  our  grounds,  with  addresses  on 
the  subject  of  Forestry  by  eminent  speakers. 

There  will  also  be  a  series  of  classic  piano 
recitals  given  by  Mr.  David  Crozier,  which  will 
be  of  a  high  order,  and  a  special  treat  to  our 
music-loving  patrons.  These,  however,  will 
not  be  •*  public,"  but  extra,  with  an  extra  charge 
of  admission  to  them.  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  of  them  again,  as  also  of  such  changes 
and  additions  to  the  programme  as  may  have 
to  be  made.  Enough  has,  we  think,  been  said, 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  courses  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua  need  not  shun  comparison  with 
those  of  any  other  summer  assembly  in  the  land. 


COLUMBUS  DAY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 


LET  MEMORIAL  TREES  BE  PLANTED. 


THE  proposed  Columbian  Celebration  for 
the  public  schools  was  suggested  by  that 
sterling  paper,  The  Youth's  Companion,  the 
publisher  of  which  has  been  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  due  observance  of  Oc- 
tober 12,  1892.  This  committee  is  already 
actively  at  work  enlisting  the  interest  of  the 
press  in  all  directions.  The  suggestion 
meets  with  cordial  approval  everywhere,  and 
such  &  demonstration  seems  assuied  as  win 
arouse  the  schools  with  a  common  purpose, 
as  never  before  in  honor  of  any  one  man  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

"It  is  proposed,'*  says  the  Boston  Her' 
aldy  "that  rhe  400th  anniversary  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  America  shall  be  observed  every- 
where in  this  country  as  a  national  crent, 
and  that  the  public  schools  of  the  nation 
shall  be  the  body  that  is  to  take  a  chief  part 
in  this  celebration.  On  that  day  in  1S92, 
the  grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  will  be  dedicated,  and  it  is  fitting 
that  one  of  the  chief  institutions  which  dis- 
tinguish America  from  the  Old  World 
should  distribute  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
this  celebration  into  every  city  and  town  and 
village  and  hamlet  of  the  whole  nation.  It 
is  a  day  that  reaches  back  through  four  cen- 
turies of  progress,  and  it  includes  all  that 
America  has  passed  through  in  these  four 
hundred  years;  the  crowding  out  of  one 
race  by  another,  the  succession  of  one  civil- 
ization after  another:  the  growth  of  new 
ideas,  and  the  putting  of  old  ideas  to  new 
service ;  the  introduction  of  nobler  manners, 
better  laws,  a  larger  and  freer  life  than  the 
world  has  known  before ;  and  as  the  funda- 
mental element  in  this  new  order,  the  crea- 
tion and  development  of  our  public  school 
system  than  which  nothing  is  more  truly 
representative  of  American  ideas  and  insti- 
tutions. It  will  be  more  than  the  linking;  of 
our  13,000,000  school  children  with  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  .  .  .  We  cannot 
think  of  anything  that  will  be  more  signifi- 
cant of  all  that  Americans  hold  dear  than 
the  making  of  this  day,  by  the  uniform  ac- 
tion of  the  Governors  of  the  States,  a  holi- 
day, and  the  gathering  of  our  children  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  of  a  uniform  pro- 
gramme which  shall  enable  the  children  in 
the  remotest  hamlet  in  the  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  same  songs  and  hear  to  some 
extent  the  same  words  that  will  be  sung  or 
spoken  at  Chicago  on  that  day.     Here  is  a 
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good  working  idea,  one  which  is  capable 
of  both  national  and  local  development." 

There  is  however,  one  feature,  in  plan- 
ning for  the  observance  of  the  day,  which 
seems  thus  far  to  have  been  overlooked.  // 
is  the  planting  everywhere  of  Memorial  Trees. 
There  are  two  seasons  for  the  planting  of 
deciduous  trees,  before  the  leaves  have 
come  in  the  Spring  and  while  falling  or  after 
they  have  fallen  in  the  Autumn.  We  have 
known  of  the  successful  transplanting  of 
evergreens  at  almost  any  season.  October 
1 2th  of  any  year  might  be  named  as  a  Fall 
Arbor  Day  that  can  be  observed  throughout 
the  entire  country,  whether  for  the  planting 
of  deciduous  or  evergreen  trees.  By  all 
means,  therefore,  let  a  part  of  this  Memorial 
Day  for  the  year  1892  be  given  to  the 
planting  of  long-lived  trees  in  honor  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Discovery  of  America. 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  country 
the  elm,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  maple,  chestnut, 
beech,  birch,  sycamore,  pine,  fir,  walnut, 
willow,  cherry,  apple,  pear,  and  others 
might  be  planted ;  and  in  the  extreme  south 
the  live  oak,  the  water  oak,  pecan,  magnolia, 
pine,  orange,  and  such  other  trees  as  grow 
luxuriantly  in  those  warmer  latitudes. 
These  will  always  be  remembered  in  every 
locality  as  "  Columbus  trees,"  planted  on 
the  400th  anniversary  of  his  great  discovery, 
and  will  be  regarded  with  unusual  interest. 
Not  a  few  of  them  will  continue  to  grow  and 
flourish  until  another  hundred  years  have 
passed,  and  another  yet  grander  observance 
of  the  day  shall  be  had  upon  its  500th  anni- 
versary. 

Let  the  pupils  in  the  schools  also  plant  at 
their  homes  on  that  day,  nuts  of  hickory, 
walnut,  chestnut,  and  others,  as  they  may 
be  able  to  obtain  them.  Let  single  trees  be 
planted,  and  rows  of  trees  and  groves  of 
trees,  or  larger  areas,  as  may  be  convenient, 
all  to  be  known  in  the  future  as  ''  Columbus 
trees." 

Were  a  million  trees  planted  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  what  emphasis  they  would 
give  for  generations  to  the  thought  of  Discov- 
ery Day  in  the  minds  of  school  children  and 
of  the  public  at  large  !  at  the  same  time  that 
they  would  arouse  and  deepen  interest  in  the 
growing  world,  in  Nature  herself.  They 
would  become  landmarks  everywhere  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  this  anniversary,  to 
dignify  the  occasion  more  and  more  as  the 
years  go  by,  investing  the  life  and  work  of 
Columbus  with  a  near  personal  interest  of  es- 
pecial value  and  importance.  Thousands 
of  Centennial  trees,  planted  in  1876,  are  now 


objects  of  increasing  interest  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Let  us  do  still  better  for 
Columbus — and  for  ourselves ! 

The  following  is  the  Message  addressed  to 
the  Public  School  pupils  of  America  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Su- 
perintendents of  Education  at  their  late 
meeting  in  Brooklyn : 

To  the  Scholars  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
United  States,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Columbian  Public  School  Celebration  sends  the 
following  Messapre : 

The  1 2th  of  October.  1802,  the  400th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Discovery  ot  America,  ought  to 
be  observed  everywhere  in  America.  The  day 
will  be  marked  in  Chicago  by  the  dedication  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  grounds.  The  dav 
also  may  be  signalized  in  every  town  and  vil- 
lage in  the  Republic  by  a  local  celebration  of 
which  the  Public  School  is  the  centre.  The 
Public  Schools  of  the  Republic  will  form  the 
most  fitting  centres  for  all  these  local  celebra- 
tions. A  national  Public  Schools  observance 
simultaneous  with  the  Chicago  exercises  will 
awaken  a  popular  interest  in  the  coming  Exposi- 
tion. Far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Public  School  has  the  right  to  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  celebration.  The  Public 
School  is  the  one  characteristic  institution 
which  links  all  neighborhoods  together,  and 
can  thus  furnish  a  common  bond  for  a  national 
celebration.  The  Public  School  is  the  ripe  fruit 
of  the  four  centuries  of  American  civilization. 
The  Public  School  of  to-day  sways  the  hundred 
years  to  come. 

The  first  approval  of  this  suggestion  came 
from  the  Puolic  School  scholars  themselves. 
When  the  plan  was  first  proposed  by  The 
Youth's  Companion,  January,  1891,  thousands 
of  letters  were  received,  testifying  to  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  scholars  responded.  The 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  then  took  up  the  proposal,  calling 
upon  all  the  people  of  the  Republic  to  observe 
the  day  in  their  own  localities,  and  suggesting 
that  the  Public  Schools  be  everywhere  the  cen- 
tres of  the  celebration.  The  Superintendents 
of  Education  were  the  next  to  recognize  the  fit- 
ness of  givine:  to  the  Public  Schools  the  first 
place  in  this  Columbian  Anniversary.  At  their 
National  Convention  in  Brooklyn,  in  February, 
1892,  they  took  charge  of  the  movement,  and 
appointed  the  undersigned  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  lead  the  schools  in  their  commemora- 
tion. 

This  Executive  Committee  now  appeals  to 
the  scholars  themselves  to  be  the  first  to  move. 
It  is  for  you,  scholars  of  the  American  Public 
Schools,  to  arouse  a  sentiment  in  your  schools 
and  in  your  neighborhoods  for  this  grand  way 
of  celebrating  3ie  Finding  of  America.  Edu- 
cators and  teachers  will  meet  you  from  their 
side.  But  it  is  for  you  to  begin.  You  will 
make  it  succeed  if  you  unite  to  say  that  it  ought 
to  be  done.  The  interest  of  the  public  will  be 
awakened  if  the  scholars  join  in  the  earnest  re- 
quest that  the  school  be  allowed  to  be  the  centre 
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of  the  day's  observance.  There  are  Thirteen 
Millions  now  in  the  Public  Schools.  You  have 
the  chance  to  conduct  a  patriotic  movement 
which  will  have  a  place  in  history,  and  will 
strengthen  the  Repubhc  through  the  coming 
century. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine,  when 
you  read  this  Message,  that  you  will  do  all  you 
,  can  to  induce  your  school  to  enter  the  celebra- 
tion. Then  show  this  message  to  your  teach- 
ers; every  patriotic  teacher  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  if  you  show  yourselves  in  earnest.  Take 
the  message  to  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Superintendent;  their  consent  and  aid  are  indis- 
pensable. After*  you  secure  the  support  of  all 
these,  then  let  the  school  vote  that  it  will  enter 
the  celebration.  The  next  thing  after  this  pub- 
lic vote  will  be  the  appointment  of  a  strong  com- 
mittee to  take  the  matter  in  charge.  This  com- 
mittee should  be  made  up  jointly  from  scholars, 
teachers  and  friends  of  the  school.  The  com- 
mittee  should  in  all  cases  be  made  up  of  those 
who  are  most  in  earnest,  so  that  the  work  may 
not  be  checked  by  any  possible  change  of 
teachers  during  the  summer. 

A  programme  of  exercises  will  be  furnished 
by  the  Executive  Committee.  It  will  be  simple 
and  adapted  to  any  school,  yet  so  arranged  that 
more  elaborate  exercises  may  be  added  wher- 
ever desired.  The  aim  of  this  Official  Pro- 
gramme will  be  that  certain  leading  exercises 
may  be  the  same  in  every  school  in  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  that  at  least  in  one  feature  the  Chicago 
Programme  and  the  School  Programme  may 
be  identical. 

In  due  time  this  Executive  Committee  will 
make  more  definite  suggestions  on  methods  of 
celebration  through  the  Superintendents  of  Ed- 
ucation and  through  the  press. 

The  duty  of  your  committee  will  first  be  to  in- 
terest the  citizens  and  to  prepare  the  school. 
Processions  may  be  arranged.  The  veterans, 
both  North  and  South,  will  gladly  be  escorts  for 
the  schools.  The  other  military,  civic  and  re- 
ligious organizations  of  each  town  will  lend 
their  aid  if  they  see  that  the  schools  are  deter- 
mined that  the  celebration  shall  be  worthy  of 
the  day.  The  local  press  will  be  the  most  valu- 
able of  all  supports ;  and  the  earliest  effort  of 
your  local  committee  should  be  to  enlist  its 
sympathy  and  request  its  cooperation.  Ask 
your  local  paper  to  print  this  message.  On  Oc- 
tober 1 3th  the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  be 
floating  from  every  schoolhouse  in  the  Repub- 
lic. It  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  Education  that  not  one  Public  School  in 
the  United  States  will  allow  itself  to  be  left  out 
in  this  most  memorable  celebration. 
Francis  Bellamy,  Chairman,  representing   The 

Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  Massachusetts 

Board  of  Education. 
Thomas  B.  Stockwell.  Commissioner  of  Public 

Schools  of  Rhode  Island. 
W.  R.  Garrett,  Superintendent  of  Public   In- 
struction of  Tennessee. 
W.  C.  Hewitt,  Superintendent  of  Michigan  Ed- 
ucation Exhibit  at  World's  Fair. 

Executive  Cofnmitiee, 


OUR  SPRING  ARBOR  DAY. 


FIFTEENTH  OBSERVANCE   BY   THE   LANCASTER 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


TREES  have  been  planted  in  all  parts  of 
the  State,  in  commemoration  of  Arbor 
Day.  But  not  enough.  We  see  mention  id 
Lebanon  county  of  the  Arbor  Day  Associ- 
ation, and  in  Lancaster  county  of  the  Arbor 
Day  Circle,  in  the  schools.  This  it  is  that 
will  in  time  realize  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tions of  the  day.  When  the  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  their  teachers  as  well,  have 
from  year  to  year,  with  their  own  hands^ 
planted  trees  of  many  kinds,  and  nuts  and 
seeds  that  grow  into  trees,  and  think  of,  and 
look  at,  and  speak  of  them  with  lively  inter- 
est, because  educated  to  do  so — as  this  one 
"ten  years  old,"  that  "fifteen,"  this 
"five,"  that  "  eight,"  this  "  four,"  and  of 
this  or  that  kind  or  variety  of  tree,  where 
obtained,  what  its  good  points,  etc. — when 
they  grow  along  to  manhood  and  old  age, 
with  the  thought  of  trees  much  as  they  now 
have  it  of  live  stock,  through  the  country  at 
large — then  indeed  will  the  community  be- 
gin to  realize  what  is  meant  by  Arbor  Day, 
especially  by  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools. 
The  largest  individual  planting,  outside  of 
the  schools,  of  which  we  have  seen  mention, 
is  that  of  Col.  James  Young,  of  three  hun- 
dred trees  on  his  fine  farms  near  Middle- 
town,  in  Dauphin  county. 

The  High  School  of  Lancaster  has  been 
loyal  to  the  day,  from  its  first  introduction 
into  the  State  by  Dr.  Higbee,  in  1885. 
This  marks  its  fifteenth  observance  in  reg- 
ular succession.  Each  time  there  have  been 
from  100  to  150  trees  planted  by  the  boys' 
department,  and  usually  a  fair  number  of 
trees  by  the  girls.  These  trees  are  distrib- 
uted towards  noon  of  the  day  appointed, 
with  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
planted.  The  afternoon  is  occupied  by  a 
programme  of  music,  readings,  a  formal  ad- 
dress, and  an  exhibition  of  class  work  in  the 
gymnasium,  all  of  which  is  greatly  enjoyed 
and  pleasantly  remembered. 

The  exercises  of  our  fifteenth  Arbor  Day 
were  opened  by  Rev  Dr.  Mitchell.  The 
music,  under  the  direction  of  Profs.  Matz 
and  Thorbahn,  was  especially  fine.  The 
formal  address  was  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey, 
principal  of  the  boys'  department.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Schroyer,  florist,  made  the  girls'  study 
hall,  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  afternoon 
were  held,  a  very  bower  of  spring-time 
beauty  and  freshness.  The  gymnasium 
drill,  under  Mr.  Carl  Zens,  was  also  greatly 
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enjoyed.     The   following  is  the  full  pro- 
^amme  of  the  day  : 

Reading  and  Prayei^-Rev.  J.  Y.  Mitchell. 

Chorus—"  Guide  Me.  ()  Thou  Great  Jehovah"  (Herold). 

Chorus—*'  Brightly  '*  (Hiiydu). 

Cho  us—*'  Bloom  On,  My  Roftcs"  (Cowen). 

In^trunieniul— Overture:  '*  Inauguraiioa"  (Cox),  High 
School  Orche9tr.«. 

Chorus—  'The  Merry  Birds"  (Gumberl). 

Choius- "  H.ippy  and  Light ''  (BMlfe). 

Chorus — **The  Standard  Br*arer"  (Lindpainter). 

Read  ng— Arbor- Day  Proclamation  of  His  Excellency  Rob- 
•crt  E.  Patiison,  Governor  nf  Pennsylvania,  by  R.  C.  Campbell. 

Reading— Arbor  Day  Ciicular  ot  Dr.  D  J.  Walhr,  Jr„ 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
fi.  A.  McComscy. 

instrumental— Quartette,  **  Prayer  and  "Rondo,"  Prof.  Carl 
Thorbahn,  B.  F.  £by,  B.  A.  McCoois«>y.  Stewart  Thorbahn. 

Choi  us — "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  (Key). 

Chorus— ••  On  to  the  FcUl  "  (Bellini). 

Chorus— "The  German  Fatherland"  (Reichardt). 

Instrumental— Violin  Soio,  ''Slumber  Song  '*  (Ries),  Stewart 
Thorbahn. 

Reading—"  The  Tree  Party  "  (A.  L.  Shattuck),  Mary  C. 
Ranch. 

Reading—**  Black-Eyed  Sue  "  (Mary  Bradley),  C^crtmde  A. 
Swecton. 

Chorus—"  Welcome,  Pretty  Primrose  "  (Piosuti). 

Chorus—"  The  Boat  Song  "  (Weber). 

Instrumentftl— CLurinet  bolo,  from  '*  Bohemian  Girl"  (Balfe), 
Thomas  Thorbahn. 

Arbor  Day  Address. 

Instrumental—*'  Heather  Rose/*  caprice  (GuataT  Lange), 
High  School  Orche>tra. 

Chorus—"  Mtrmaid's  Evening  Song  **  (Glover). 

Chorus—"  Home  so  Blest"  (Abt). 

Doxology— "  Praise  God  from  Whom  all  Blessings  flow." 

The  address  by  Mr.  McCaskey  was  much 
as  follows : 

AN  ARBOR  DAY  MOSAIC. 

"  It  never  rains  roses ;  when  we  want  to  have 
more  roses  we  must  plant  more  trees."  That's 
what  George  Eliot  says.  And  the  venerable 
Whittier  this : 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power. 
Let  fortune's  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 
And  William  Gullen  Bryant: 

When  our  wide  woods  and  mighty  lawns 
Bloom  to  the  April  skies ; 

The  earth  has  no  more  gorgeous  sight 
To  show  to  human  eyes. 
Here  is  struck  the  key-note  of  Arbor  Day. 
We  hear  the  birds,  and  see  the  bloom,  and  feel 
the  gladness  and  the  glory  of  the  time. 

A  i^^fi  days  since,  half  asleep  in  the  quiet 
morning.  I  had' for  some  time  been  conscious  of 
the  English  sparrows  chirping  and  chattering 
outside  the  open  windows,  near  their  nests  in  the 
vine  upon  the  wall.  It  was  noise  they  made 
and  little  else,  with  no  suggestion  of  melody  in 
it  or  of  soul  behind  it.  Suddenly  in  a  lull  of 
their  little  voices  a  robin,  from  a  leafless  tree 
near  by,  broke  out  gloriously  into  song,  and  his 
liquid,  tuneful  notes  filled  all  the  air.  O  voice 
of  joy !  The  Spring  come  back  sigain — and  I 
had  not  known  it !  It  was  the  robin  song  as  of 
old,  perfect  in  every  tone,  and  yet  more  full  and 
sweet,  I  thought,  as  if  thrillmg  with  the  glad- 
ness of  his  return  from  tlorida  or  some  other 
semi-tropical  winter  resort.  Over  and  over 
again  he  poured  forth  his  lay  of  the  heart,  his 
"  Home  Sweet  Home."  Then  after  a  pause, 
stirred  perhaps  by  this  herald  of  the  Spring, 
from  a  tree  fifty  yards  or  more  away,  there 


came  on  the  still  air — ^while  the  English  sparrows 
outside  the  windows  and  the  robin  seemed  to 
listen — the  warbling  trill  of  the  song- sparrow. 
It  is  not  so  rich  and  full  as  the  song  of  the  robin 
at  his  best,  but  pure,  clear,  melodious  and 
longer  sustained.  I  had  not  heard  either  of  these 
songsters  since  last  year,  and  it  was  as  when 
in  the  Fall  one  comes,  with  a  quick  pulse  of 
glad  recognition,  upon  the  Pleiades  and  Orion, 
which  he  has  not  seen  for  many  months,  lead- 
ing up  the  starry  hosts  to  blaze  in  the  winter 
sky  until  the  spring  returns  again.  So  for  me 
Winter  was  gone  in  that  hour  of  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  "  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds"  was 
come. 

ONE  OF  MANY  EDUCATORS. 

Arbor  Day  is  meant  to  be  one  of  the  many 
educators  of  our  time.  Education  runs  out  on 
so  many  lines!  It  has  to  do  with  nature,  and 
art,  and*life,  with  the  things  of  time  and  the 
dream  of  Eternity.  It  takes  in  acquaintance 
with  books,  but  includes  no  less  the  butterfly 
and  the  bird,  the  grass  and  flower,  the  leaf  and 
habit  of  the  tree,  the  billowy  wheat,  the  rustling 
corn,  the  wind  and  cloud,  air  and  earth  and  sea 
and  sky,  with  their  myriad  wonders  of  animate 
and  inanimate  creation ;  music  with  its  melody 
and  harmony ;  gratitude  to  our  fellows  for  the 
many  good  things  in  which  we  should  hold  our- 
selves their  debtors,  and  to  God  "  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  In  school 
we  get  something,  but  more  at  home  and  out  of 
doors.  To  assume  that  ability  to  spell,  naming 
the  letters  of  a  word  in  their  appointed  order ; 
to  read,  calling  words  at  sight,  often  with  little 
apprehension  of  the  thought;  to  cipher,  with 
fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  mechanical  results — 
that  these  things  are  "education,"  and  here  to 
pause,  is  to  rest  content  with  a  very  low  standard 
of  attainment.  It  is  to  live  in  the  sub  cellar  of 
a  palace  when  you  might  command,  if  you  so 
desired,  a  broad  outlook,  from  spacious  win- 
dows higher  up  or  in  the  free  air  of  heaven 
under  the  stars.  How  few  of  us  ever  realize 
even  a  modest  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
the  possibilides  of  attainment  which  the  average 
life  affords!  If  there  be  for  us  another  life  to 
follow  this,  then  only  those  things  are  of  endur- 
ing value  which,  in  themselves  or  in  their 
blessed  influence,  we  can  reckon  upon  for  that 
Hereafter.  When  we  get  away  from  Fairbanks' 
scales,  and  life  insurance  companies,  and  the 
United  States  Mint  and  national  banks,  and  all 
such  mere  earthly  belongings  as  title-deeds, 
stocks  and  mortgages,  fish- books,  bobbing  corks 
and  keen- edged  knives — where  only  the  soul 
of  things  we  knew  and  loved  will  be  left  to  us — 
we  shall  be  rich  indeed  (and  only  then)  if  that 
soul  is  worthy  to  be  immortal.  Arbor  Day  is  of 
a  class  of  influences  which  educate  men  to 
better  things — to  nearer  acquaintance  with 
Nature,  that "  never  yet  betrayed  the  heart  that 
loved  her,"  and  to  unselfish  effort  for  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  will  never  hear  of  us  and 
whom  we  will  never  see.  Let  us  get  from  it, 
therefore,  what  good  we  can,  making  it  year  by 
year  an  influence  of  blessing  to  ourselves  and 
others. 
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SMALL  BEGINNINGS — ORANGES,  APPLES. 

What  have  wc  done  for  Arbor  Day  ?  Some- 
thing, perhaps.  When,  however,  we  have  aided 
the  work  to  the  utmost  of  our  opportunities,  wc 
shall  still  regard  ourselves  as  havmg  made  only 
a  beginning.  But  small  beginnings  have  ofcen 
led  on  to  large  results,  and  within  a  compara- 
tively brief  period  of  time.  In  one  of  the  larg- 
est orange- producing  counties  of  Florida,  where 
now  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bear- 
ing trees,  I  saw,  a  i^^N  years  ago,  four  or  five 
large  trees  that  were  the  first  planted  in  that 
part  of  the  State.  These  trees  are  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  old,  and  were  said  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  county.  An  old  gentleman  who  is  owner 
oT  one  of  the  finest  groves  in  that  region,  and 
who  has  lived  there  all  his  life,  told  me  of  the 
man,  a  personal  acquaintance,  who  had  brought 
two  or  three  oranges  in  his  saddle-bags  from  Fort 
Dade,  near  the  Gulf  coast,  and  carefully  planted 
their  seeds.  A  half  dozen  of  these  seeds  sprouted 
and  have  grown  into  noble  trees  producing  an- 
nually a  large  yield  of  fruit;  and  from  these 
trees,  directly  and  indirectly,  have  sprung  nearly 
all  the  seedling  orange  trees  to  be  found  in  that 
part  of  Florida. 

And  you  will  be  interested  also  in  a  pleasant 
story  about  apple  trees,  whose  firuit  is  C}uite  as 
good,  I  suppose,  as  oranges,  and  which  are 
better  adapted  to  our  colder  clime.  He  was 
a  kindly  man,  Johnny  Appleseed,  as  they  called 
him,  but  like  many  another  benefactor  of  his 
race  he  was  regarded  a  little  daft,  to  give  so 
many  years  of  his  lonely  life  to  the  dream  of 
apple  orchards  rioting  in  springtime  bloom  and 
laden  with  autumn  fruitage.  He  was  so  named 
by  the  early  settlers  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  because  of  his  custom  of  planting 
apple  seeds  in  open  places  in  the  wilderness. 
It  is  said  that  his  real  name  was  Jonathan 
Chapman,  and  that  he  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1775.  He  obtained  his  seeds  from  the  cider 
mills  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  then  crossed 
the  Ohio  into  the  unbroken  wilderness ;  some- 
times he  would  load  a  canoe  and  float  down  the 
Ohio.  No  doubt  the  efforts  of  this  eccentric 
but  kind-hearted  man  resulted  in  great  benefit 
to  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
To  support  himself  he  would  sell  young  trees, 
which  he  had  raised  in  open,  sunny  places  in 
the  wilderness.  To  those  who  had  no  money, 
he  would  give  young  trees.  Much  is  owed  by 
those  great  western  States  to  the  unselfish  toil 
of  Johnny  Appleseed.  Who  of  us  will  follow, 
in  some  small  degree,  his  good  example,  in 
planting  and  encouraging  the  planting  of  seeds 
and  stones  and  nuts  that  must,  in  time,  grow 
into  trees  ? 

AN   ARDENT  LOVER  OF  NATURE. 

Some  of  you,  while  on  your  frequent  trips  to 
the  country  in  search  of  plants  and  flowers,  are 
also  interested  in  rocks  and  stones.  They  are 
associated  in  your  mind,  and,  as  I  would  like 
to  put  a  thought  here  which  I  think  you  can 
carry  away  with  you,  let  me  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  speak  not  of  the  vegetable  but  of 
the  mineral  world.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
of  a  man  who  loved  all  beauty  and  goodness  in 


the  realms  of  nature  and  spirit  with  a  passion 
that  grew  with  his  life,  and  that  doubtless  be 
carried  with  him  in  the  wider  world  to  which  he 
has  gone. 

Vou  may  have  seen  a  recent  article  giving 
some  account  of  Henry  Ward  Beechcr's  inter- 
est in  and  fondness  for  gems  of  all  kinds,  not 
as  ornaments — he  was  too  great  for  any  snch 
weakness — but  as  friends  and  instructors.  He 
loved  the  diamond*  the  ruby,  the  amethyst,  the 
emerald,  the  topaz,  but  most  of  all  the  opal,  for 
their  color,  their  purity,  their  perfection.  In  the 
later  years  of  his  life  he  was  seldom  without 
gems  of  one  kind  or  another  loose  in  his  pock- 
ets, usually  the  simple  gem  without  any  setting. 
The  TifFanys  and  other  prominent  jewelers  of 
New  York  were  glad  to  have  him  see  the 
choicest  things  they  had,  and  to  carry  away  with 
him  what  he  cared  either  to  borrow  or  to  buy. 

Gems,  he  said,  spoke  to  him  of  God;  be 
heard  His  voice  more  truly  through  the  rich, 
deep  colors  of  a  beautiful  stone  than  through 
any  other  agent.  They  were  an  unfailing 
source  of  inspiration.  They  had  for  him  a 
strange  power  not  only  "to  quiet  the  restless 
pulse  of  care  "  but  also  to  still  the  fiercest  com- 
motion of  excitement.  The  story  is  told  of  him 
that  after  a  three-hours'  titanic  struggle  with  die 
Liverpool  audience  of  sympathizers  with  the 
Southern  Rebellion,  in  1863,  when  the  tremen- 
dous might  of  the  man,  roused  to  its  utmost  of 
fiery  eloquence  and  righteous  indignation,  had 
at  last  gained  the  mastery  over  the  mob  and 
conquered  a  hearing,  he  returned  to  his  hotel, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  restless,  sleepless  night. 

"  His  voice,**  says  Mrs.  Beech er,  **  was  en- 
tirely gone ;  what  should  he  do  the  next  eve- 
ning !  He  had  with  him  an  opal  of  unequaled 
richness  and  color.  He  took  it  in  his  hand  and 
watched  the  wonderful  changes  as  he  moved  it 
under  the  gas-light,  and  in  the  beauty  and  bril- 
liancy of  its  color  he  forgot  the  tumult  and  vio- 
lence of  the  evening,  and  the  indignation  which 
had  lifted  him  above  his  audience  and  com- 
pelled them  to  listen.  All  his  intense  excite- 
ment gradually  subsided  as  he  watched  this 
beautiful  gem,  and  felt  that  his  Master  had 
through  it  spoken  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  his  soul.  Putting  this  minister  of  peace  and 
encouragement  safely  away,  he  sought  his  bed 
and  at  once  fell  asleep,  and  rested  all  night  un- 
disturbed." 

Not  only  did  he  love  gems,  but  flowers  and 
trees,  in  their  bloom  or  bare  of  leaf  and  blos- 
som; all  the  products  of  nature  in  whatever 
forms  of  grace  or  beauty  or  sublimity  they  pre- 
sented themselves ;  the  products  of  sesthedc  ait 
in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  or  aught  else 
whose  beauty  is  its  sole  excuse  for  being,  and 
especially  that  which  combines  the  useful  with 
the  beautiful.  But  in  the  glorious  landscape  he 
revelled,  and  with  the  glad  sense  of  ownership. 
It  was  his,  because  it  was  his  Father's,  and  he 
thought  little  of  the  pleasant  fiction  of  title- 
deeds.  One  day,  however,  he  found  "Bos- 
cobel,*'  the  place  a  mile  or  more  distant  from 
Peekskill  on  the  Hudson  which  during  the  1^- 
ter  part  of  his  life  was  his  country  home,  his 
"  Hillside  Rest."    The  sense  of  personal  owners 
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ship  of  this  home,  as  it  were  a  gift  from  God, 
impressed  him  strangely. 

"  I  shall  never  forget,"  says  Mrs.  Beecher, 
"his  first  home-coming  (to  this  place).  The 
children  rushed  at  him  as  he  stepped  from  the 
carnage,  and  fairly  pulled  him  into  the  house. 
Lovingly  he  kissed  and  greeted  all,  yet  I  saw 
beneath  his  apparent  jollity  a  sense  of  grave 
calmness.  As  soon  as  he  could  step  out,  I  no- 
ticed that  he  did  so.  With  bowed  head  he 
walked  across  the  grounds  to  the  highest  hill, 
and  there,  shielded  from  observation  by  the 
trees,  I  know  that  he  felt  alone  with  his  Maker. 
He  told  me  afterward  that  to  own  such  a  place 
had  been  so  long  a  dream  with  him,  that  when 
its  realization  had  come,  he  was  so  deeply 
moved  that  he  wanted  to  be  alone,  where  he 
could  better  control  his  feelings.  '  It  over- 
whelmed me,'  he  said,  'to  think  that  it  was 
mine,  and  1  wanted  to  go  somewhere,  unseen, 
where  1  could  weep,  and  pray,  and  give  thanks.' 
Surely,  never  did  any  earthly  possession  give 
more  true  comfort  than  Mr.  Beecher  realized  in 
this  blessed  spot,  where  for  nearly  thirty  years 
he  spent  as  much  of  his  vacation  as  his  old  tor- 
mentor, the  *  hay  cold '  would  allow  him,  and 
where,  through  the  whole  year,  he  often  went,  if 
only  for  a  few  hours'  rest  and  change." 

Shortly  after  his  death  I  visited  Peekskill,  and 
with  some  friends,  drove  out  to  his  beautiful 
farm.  It  was  indeed  worthy  to  be  the  home  of 
Mr.  Beecher.  The  grandest  oak  I  have  ever  seen 
stands  in  the  open  sweep  of  lawn  some  twenty 
acres  or  more  in  extent.  A  double  row  of  fine 
maples  lines  the  noble  drive-way  to  the  house. 
Trees  and  shrubs  of  many  varieties  are  planted 
everywhere.  There  were  beautiful  beds  of  flow- 
ers and  spacious  greenhouses.  His  two  dogs, 
one  of  them  a  marvelously  fine  shepherd  dog, 
— of  which  he  spoke  so  affectionately  but  a  day 
or  two  before  he  was  stricken  to  death^ame 
running  to  meet  us  as  if  missing  their  kind 
master  and  looking  for  his  return. 

Here  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  ihe  world — a 
lover  of  men,  a  lover  of  nature,  a  lover  of  God 
— ^whom  I  believe  to  have  been,  for  many  years, 
the  most  influential  for  good,  an^d  therefore  the 
most  useful  man,  upon  the  American  continent. 
He  saw  the  Divine  everywhere  through  nature 
and  in  man  ;  he  recognized  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good  with  an  instinct  that  seemed 
almost  unerring ;  and  followed  what  he  saw  with 
a  passionate  devotion  that  left  little  room  for 
selfishness  or  fear  of  consequences.  And  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  what  1  owe  to  this 
man  in  many  ways,  that  I  recall  his  memory, 
especially  as  a  grand  lover  of  Nature,  upon 
this  our  Arbor  Day. 

STATE  TREE  AND   FLOWER. 

In  1889  the  maple  was  chosen  on  Arbor  Day, 
in  the  great  State  of  New  York  as  the  State 
tree,  by  the  5681  school  districts  which  observed 
the  day.  A  vote  was  taken  in  the  same  way  in 
1890  for  a  State  flower.  There  was  no  majority 
for  any  single  flower,  but  the  favorites  were  the 
rose  and  the  golden-rod.  Last  year  decision 
was  made  between  these  two  flowers.  More 
than  half  a  million  pupils  and  teachers  voted 


on  Arbor  Day,  with  a  majority  of  nearly  100,000 
in  favor  of  the  rose.  During  the  Arbor  Day  ex- 
ercises last  year,  the  teachers  of  the  State  were 
requested  to  vote  for  the  best  American  poem  on 
nature  or  trees.  The  majority  favored  Bryant's- 
Forest  Hymn. 

An  act  of  Assembly  of  New  York  causes  Ar- 
bor Day  to  fall  upon  May  6th  for  the  current 
year.  A  large  and  beautiful  circular  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  contains 
a  letter  from  State  Supt.  Draper  to  the  pupils 
in  the  schools,  from  which  1  cannot  do  better 
than  to  read  you  some  paragraphs  of  special  in- 
terest.     He  says : 

"  The  first  Spring  songs  of  the  birds,  and  the 
breezes  which  bring  a  vision  of  summer,  re- 
mind us  that  Arbor  Day  is  near  at  hand.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  has  the  privilege  of  speaking 
to  a  million  children  at  once.  I  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  to  make  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  successful,  and  encourage  you  to  re- 
double your  efforts  for  the  future.  Twenty 
years  ago  Nebraska  took  the  lead  of  her  sister 
States  in  observing  this  day.  About  four  hun- 
dred million  trees  have  been  planted  there,  and 
still  the  good  work  goes  on.  Other  states  have 
followed  the  example  of  Nebraska,  until  now 
thirty-four  states  and  two  Territories  have 
adopted  the  festival.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
the  trees  are  no  longer  without  protection  in 
the  war  which  has  been  raging  against  them^ 
Millions  of  school  children  within  the  past  few 
years  have  joined  issue  on  their  behalf,  and 
their  chances  for  life  are  greatly  improved. 

*'Let  us  give  special  honor  this  year  to  the 
Maple,  which  is  your  choice  as  our  State  tree. 
Thousands  of  miles  from  New  York,  in  Japan, 
there  is  an  annual  holiday  excursion  to  see  this 
tree  in  the  glory  of  its  autumn  colors.  It  is 
scarcely  less  beautiful  when  the  birds  are  choos- 
ing its  branches  for  their  nests  in  preference  to 
those  of  all  other  trees.  Let  us  guard  the 
chosen  tree  of  the  Empire  State,  and  give  it  the 
care  due  to  its  exalted  position.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  at  least  one  maple  be  planted  in  the 
grounds  of  each  school  in  every  school  district, 
and  that  it  be  dedicated  to  some  patriot  whose 
name  is  on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  State  or  of 
the  Nation.  Let  us  commit  to  memory  at  the 
same  time  great  thoughts  of  the  one  whose  fame 
we  seek  to  perpetuate.  For  example,  if  we 
dedicate  the  tree  to  Lincoln,  let  us  learn  by 
heart  for  all  time  his  great  speech  at  Gettysburg. 
Such  thoughts  recall  the  glorious  heritage  which 
should  make  us  all  true  patriots. 

"The  Connecticut  Grange  has  now  begun  a 
valuable  work  in  preserving  records  of  interest- 
ing and  noted  State  trees.  Let  us  see  if  we 
cannot  do  something  to  perpetuate  the  histories 
of  our  grand  old  trees.  Look  out  for  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  most  picturesque  trees  in  your  dis- 
trict. Measure  the  circumference  of  these  trees, 
find  out  all  you  can  about  them,  and  then  sit 
down  and  send  me  the  story  by  mail.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  facts  you  give  would  be  of 
general  interest,  and  some  of  them  may  be 
printed  in  the  Arbor  Day  circular  for  1893. 

"But  the  planting  of  trees  is  not  the  only 
benefit  derived  from  Arbor  Day.    *  The  groves 
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were  God's  first  temples/  and  their  beauty  de- 
pends on  fliwers  and  other  plants  as  well  as 
on  trees.  We  must  not  overlook  this  fact  in 
our  Arbor  Day  exercises.  The  Rose  is  your 
choice  for  State  flower,  and  she  should  play  an 
import'int  part  in  the  festival.  Find  as  many 
-other  flowers  as  you  can  to  add  beauty  to  the 
day.  Learn  a  poem  which  describes  some  of 
nature's  marvels,  or  write  an  essay  on  some- 
thing which  interests  you  in  the  outdoor  world." 

OUR  LANCASTER  PARKb. 

One  of  our  stock  subjects  on  Arbor  Day  we 
cannot  pass  without  mention,  and  it  may  be 
well,  as  a  matter  of  record,  to  give  the  present 
status  of  the  Public  Park  question.  When 
William  Penn  laid  out  Philadelphia  he  made 
provision  for  certain  parks,  which  have  always 
been  and  will  ever  be  a  distinctive  and  admir- 
able feature  of  that  city  of  homes.  He  was  a 
big  man.  James  Hamilton  laid  out  Lancaster. 
He  wasted  no  sentiment  on  parks,  for  that 
would  have  been  to  throw  away  real  estate 
with  cash  value.  The  spirit  of  their  founders, 
«ach  his  own,  seems  ever  since  to  have  domi- 
nated these  two  cities.  It  is  a  grand  thing  in 
any  important  formative  era  to  have  a  wise  and 
noble  leader — for  his  impress  upon  after-times! 
If  the  spirit  of  William  Penn  had  impressed 
James  Hamilton,  Lancaster  would  be  a  some- 
what different  city  from  what  we  know  it  to-day. 

It  was  thought  some  three  or  four  years  ago 
that  a  small  park  had  been  secured  which  would 
be  a  very  desirable  extension  of  the  reservoir 
pounds.  But  selfish  interests  prevailed,  and 
disapDointment  followed.  The  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  in  the  extension  of  their  lines  last 
summer,  as  a  matter  of  business,  opened  up  the 
West  End  Park  on  the  Little  Conestoga.  a  tract 
of  land  that  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of  years. 
This  season  the.  same  company  has  bought  a 
very  desirable  tract  of  nearly  twenty  acres  on 
the  Conestoga,  immediately  south  of  the  Phila- 
delphia turnpike,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
East  End  Park.  From  a  landing  here  a  pleas- 
ant trip  by  the  "  Lady  Gay  "  upon  the  Cones- 
toga will  take.the  visitor  to  Rocky  Springs.  So 
that  it  will  seem  but  one  park  lying  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  stream. 

It  was  thought  a  few  weeks  since  that 
""Wheatland,"  a  historic  spot  which  was  for 
many  years  the  home  of  the  late  President 
Buchanan,  would  be  converted  into  a  City  Park, 
and  this  project  may  yet  be  realized.  The  place 
is  beautifully  located,  comprises  some  twenty- 
five  acres  or  more,  and  has  upon  it  a  fine  grove 
of  native  forest  trees.  It  could  be  so  laid  out 
in  walks  and  drives  and  pleasure  grounds,  and 
so  planted,  that  in   twenty  five  or  fifty  years 

Sand  ever  thereafter  while  Lancaster  stands, 
lown  to  the  fortieth  generation  or  longer)  it 
would  be  the  pride  of  the  city,  which  must,  in 
course  of  time,  quite  surround  and  close  it  in 
on  every  side.  It  is  not  everywhere  that  the 
home  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  can 
be  converted  so  readily  into  a  Public  Park. 
The  place  is  held  at  twenty- five  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  ten  thousand  is  offered  by  Mrs. 
Harriet   Lane   Johnson.    Cannot  the  citizens 


of  Lancaster  contribute  the  rest  of  the  fund? 
The  High  School  may  be  put  down  for  hhj 
dollars,  and  will  do  its  full  share  from  time  to 
time  in  planting  trees  upon  these  grounds. 

It  was  thought  that  a  cemetery  would  be 
located  here — which  has  in  the  past  been  our 
Lancaster  substitute  for  a  park.  Death  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  think  of,  and  a  quiet,  well* kept 
cemetery  is  an  attractive  place.  People  will, 
no  doubt,  continue  to  die;  and  the  dead  have 
some  rights  which  the  living  are  bound  to  re- 
spect. It  would  seem  as  if  the  large  and 
crowded  cemeteries  in  the  east  and  south  of  the 
city  do  need  another  on  the  west  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  graves.  In  every  view  of 
the  matter,  I  hold  cremation  to  be  better  than 
earth  burial,  but  the  crematorium  and  the  urns 
of  the  columbarium  are  in  little  favor  as  yet.  and 
we  must  appropriate  eligible  sites  to  the  uses  of 
the  graveyard  until  the  latter  has  passed  out  of 
fashion,  as  may  be  the  case  before  the  year 
2000  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  meantime,  we 
would  prefer  the  Buchanan  Park  to  the  Wheat- 
land Cemetery. 

ARBOR   DAY  CIRCLE. 

Nor  can  Lancaster  county  be  omitted  from 
our  Arbor  Day  mosaic,  when  so  good  a  thing 
can  be  said  of  it  as  that  which  we  find  in  the 
April  number  of  The  School  Forum.  Supt.  M. 
J.  Brecht  is  editor  in -chief  of  this  live  educa- 
tional paper.  He  seems  always  to  be  ready 
with  a  practical  suggestion  and  what  can  be 
more  practical  than  this  ?  when  he  says : 

•'  The  Forum  will  make  an  effort  in  the  fall 
to  organize  an  Arbor  Day  Circle  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  county  schools.  A  regular 
form  of  membership  containing  the  pledge  of 
the  society  will  be  issued  to  all  who  join.  The 
object  of  the  movement  will  be  to  educate  our 
young  people  in  tree  culture.  Special  exercises 
and  leaflets  of  instruction  upon  this  subject  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time.  An  eft>rt  will 
be  made  to  get  an  active  membership  of  at 
least  ten  thousand,  and  with  the  co  operation 
of  teachers  and  parents  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  that  number  of  trees  planted  by  the 
members  of  the  Circle  in  the  spring  of  1S93." 
We  hail  the  auspicious  day ! 

But  I've  been  talking  too  long.  I  had  hoped 
to  have  some  one  else  address  you  to-day.  but 
delayed  action  in  the  matter  until  the  time  was 
so  near  at  hand  that  I  could  not.  in  courtesy, 
ask  any  one  to  prepare  a  paper  for  us,  and  so 
have  had,  myself,  to  give  you  some  odds  and 
ends  of  Arbor  Day  thought  and  fact — a  bit  of 
parti-colored  mosaic  worked  to  no  very  definite 
pattern.  I  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of  atten- 
tion, and  hope  something  has  been  said  that 
you  will  remember.  I  take  pleasure  too  in 
thanking  our  good  friends.  Professors  Matz  and 
Thorbahn — all  of  you,  indeed — for  the  music  we 
have  had.  Without  that  and  them  our  Arbor 
Day  programme  would  lack  its  most  enjoyable 
feature.  Let  me  say  in  closing,  that  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  work  to-day,  as  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  do  on  many  like  occasions  is 
the  past.  This  is  our  fifteenth  Arbor  Day,  and 
for  each  of  you  a  tree  is  again  planted.    If  some 
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of  you  should  see  fifty  such  days,  I  trust  that  you 
will  put  in  at  least  one  tree  for  each  of  them. 
As  the  Governor  has  told  you  in  his  Arbor  Day 
proclamation :  "  Plant— Life  does  the  rest.'* 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Allegheny. — Supt.  Hamilton :  The  new  ad- 
dition to  the  Beltzhoover  school  was  dedicated 
March  4th.  It  contains  four  large  rooms.  Dur- 
ing the  month  division  Institutes  were  held  at 
Beltzhoover,  Elizabeth  and  in  Upper  St.  Clair 
township.  These  meetings  were  well  attended 
by  teachers,  directors  and  patrons.  In  addition 
to  the  work  done  at  these  meetings  by  many  of 
our  leading  principals,  we  are  under  obligations 
for  assistance  to  Dr.  Lavers  and  Prof.  Bennett, 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  Prof.  DoUey,  of  Monon- 
gahela  City. 

Berks. — Supt.  Zechman :  At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Jefferson  township  school  board,  it  was 
decided  to  furnish  the  books  free  next  year. 
This  district  leads  in  this  respect  for  the  coming 
term.  It  is  hoped  that  many  more  will  follow 
the  same  plan. 

Blair.— Supt.  Wertz:  The  country  schools, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  have  closed.  Since  our 
last  report,  one  of  our  teachers.  Miss  Anna 
Black,  was  claimed  by  death.  Miss  Black  was 
a  young  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  promise, 
and  her  untimely  death  is  mourned  by  her 
many  friends.  We  also  recently  lost  by  death 
two  highly  respected  and  efficient  directors, 
Geo.  B.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Huston  township,  and 
John  Prosser.  of  Juniata  township.  Squire 
Smith  was  the  oldest  director  in  service  in  the 
county.  He  served  thirty  years  consecutively 
as  director,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  for 
26  years,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  was  a  long- established 
custom  of  his  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  his  town- 
ship twice  each  term.  He  was  a  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  county  institute,  and  always  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  its  discussions. 

Butler  Co — Supt.  McCoUough  :  Local  In- 
stitutes were  held  at  Saxonburg,  W.  Sunbury, 
Evans  City,  Prospect,  Petrolia,  Millerstown, 
Renfrew,  Portersville,  Slippery  Rock,  and  Jack- 
sonville all  in  February.  They  were  well  at- 
tended by  teachers,  directors  and  citizens.  At 
these  institutes  our  teachers  were  assisted  by 
Dr.  Maltby,  Profs.  McClvmonds,  Rickets, 
Christly,  Magee  and  Murpny.  The  school- 
houses  recenUy  built  in  Muddy  Creek,  Worth, 
and  Venaneo  townships,  are  commodious  and 
substantial  buildings.  Flags  were  presented  to 
all  the  schools  of  Buffalo  township  by  the  Jr. 
O.  U.  A.  M.  The  citizens  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Middlesex  township  have  purchased 
bells  for  their  schools. 

Centre — Supt.  Etters:  V«ry  successful 
Local  Institutes  were  held  during  March  at 
Centre  Hall,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  and  Snow  Shoe. 
Most  of  the  country  schools  have  closed,'  and 
those  not  yet  closed  will  do  so  before  the  spring 
Arbor  Day  is  reached. 

Chester. — Supt.  Walton :  The  local  Institute 
held  at  Coatesville  was  the  largest  of  the  season. 


The  evening  educational  meeting  was  an  ai  1- 
mated  illustration  of  a  growing  popular  intert  i 
in  our  free  schools.  Coatesville,  Parkesburj;. 
Kennett  Square  and  Easton  have  adopted  the 
savings  bank  system. 

Clearfield — Supt.  Youngman  :  A  pleasant 
commencement  was  held  this  month  at  Burn- 
side.  A  class  of  four  young  ladies  graduated. 
Deputy  Supt.  Houck  was  present  and  lectured 
to  a  large  audience  in  the  evening.  The  citi- 
zens of  Burnside  manifested  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings ;  it  was  a  very  creditable  and  en- 
couraging educational  meetine. 

Clinton. — Supt.  Brungard:  Many  of  our 
schools  are  closing,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
nearly  all  will  be  closed.  Logan  township  has 
furnished  its  six  schools  with  patent  aesks. 
From  the  increased  appropriation  quite  an  in- 
crease in  teachers*  salaries  is  expected,  as  well 
as  an  increase  in  length  of  term.  There  are 
still  some  houses  almost  entirely  unfit  for  use, 
and  we  trust  these  will  be  remodeled  and  put  in 
proper  condition  for  the  next  term  of  school. 
The  year  has  been  a  very  successful  one. 

Columbia.— Supt.  Johnston:  Many  of  the 
schools  have  closed.  The  work  done  during 
the  year  has  given  general  satisfaction.  Our 
teachers  are  progressive.  Jackson  township 
supplied  free  text-books  to  its  pupils.  Conyng- 
ham  supplied  some  of  the  books  free.  The 
eighth  local  institute  for  the  year  was  held  at 
Berwick ;  the  Friday  evening  entertainment 
given  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  shows  that  both  teachers  and 
pupils  are  doing  well.  A  small  admission  fee 
was  charged,  and  over  $50  taken  in.  The 
people  of  Berwick  appreciate  the  work  done  by 
their  teachers,  and  encourage  them  and  the 
pupils  by  attending  these  meetings.  Saturday's 
session  was  largely  attended  and  interesting. 
Several  of  the  teachers  took  part  in  the  exer- 
cises, and  did  well.  J.  W.  Kurtz,  esq..  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board,  delivered  an  interesting 
address.  Prof.  Noetling,  of  the  Bloomsbifrg 
Normal,  also  addressed  the  meeting.  Prof. 
Richardson,  the  principal,  deserves  much  credit 
for  making  this  meeting  a  great  success. 

Cumberland.— Supt.  Beitzel :  An  interesting 
educational  meeting  was  held  at  the  Huntsdale 
school,  in  Penn  township,  about  200  people  be- 
ing present.  In  the  evening  of  March  4th,  at 
the  instance  of  the  P.  O.  S.of  A.,  a  large  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Literary  Hall,  Newville,  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  presenting  flags  to  the 
School  Board  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  that 

Clace.  Dr.  Erskine,  of  Presbyterian  church,  on 
ehalf  of  the  Order,  presented  the  flags  in  an 
impressive  speech,  reciting  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment to  its  present  form,  and  stating  what 
it  symbolizes.  Dr.  J.  C.  Claudy,  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  received  the  flags  in 'an  excellent  ad- 
dress. Revs.  Floyd  and  Herring,  of  the  Luth- 
eran church,  and  the  county  superintendent, 
made  brief  addresses.  The  hadl  was  elaborately 
and  beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion  with 
bunting,  flags  and  shields.  The  schools  are 
about  all  closed  in  the  country  districts,  after 
doing  most  excellent  service  for  the  children 
during  the  term. 
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Dauphin. — Supt.  McNcal:  During  the  past 
year  the  directors  of  Berry sburg  erected  a  fine 
two-story  brick  building.  In  addition  to  the  two 
school  rooms  it  has  a  library  room,  in  which  the 
directors  will  hold  their  meetings.  The  rooms 
are  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  patent  desks 
and  slate  boards.  It  was  dedicated  January  27. 
The'exercises  consisted  of  recitations  and  music 
by  members  of  the  schools,  and  addresses  by 
Rev.  Wingert  and  the  county  superintendent. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Willier,  representing  the  Patriotic 
Order  Sons  of  America,  presented  two  flags  to 
the  schools,  which  were  received  with  an  appro- 
priate address  by  Hon.  Valentine  Lenker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  board.  Hummelstown  has  long  felt 
the  need  of  better  school  accommodations,  and 
has  just  completed  a  fine  two-story  brick  build- 
ing containing  eight  rooms.  The  house  is 
unique  in  design,  is  well  constructed  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  light  and  ventilation.  It 
is  an  ornament  to  the  borough,  and  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  architect  and  builder,  Geo.  H. 
Grove,  esq.,  and  the  board  of  directors  under 
whose  supervision  it  was  erected.  The  dedica- 
tion took  place  ^arch  3d,  and  was  a  very  en- 
joyable occasion.  Visitors  were  present  from 
several  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  borough  turned  out  en  masse.  At  2 
p.  m.  the  school  directors,  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  schools,  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America  and  Junior  Order  United  American 
Mechanics  formed  in  line,  headed  by  the  Hum- 
melstown Band,  and  paraded  through  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  the  town.  The  column  halted 
in  front  of  the  school  building,  where  American 
flags  were  presented  to  the  schools  by  the  or- 
ders named.  H.  B.  Houck,  Esq.,  made  the 
presentation  speech  for  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.,  and 
IF*.  J.  Schaff"ner  for  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  They 
were  received  in  a  neat  speech  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Stoner,  President  of  the  school  board.  The 
doors  of  the  building  were  then  thrown  open 
and  the  schools  marched  to  the  second  floor. 
After  the  corridor  and  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
had  been  filled  by  the  visitors  and  citizens  of 
the  town,  the  dedicatory  exercises  proceeded. 
The  keys  were  presented  by  Mr.  Buser  on  be- 
half of  the  contractor,  and  received  on  behalf  of 
the  school  board,  by  the  County  Superinten- 
dent. Addresses  were  delivered  by  Deputy 
Supt.  J.  Q.  Stewart  and  Prof.  G.  M.  D.  Eckels. 
A  large  educational  meeting  was  held  in  the  town 
hall  in  the  evening,  at  which  addresses  were 
made  by  Deputy  Supt.  Stewart  and  Prof.  Eckels. 
A  successful  local  Institute  was  held  at  Will- 
iamstown,  March  18  and  19.  A  large  audience 
of  teachers  and  patrons  assembled  in  the  opera 
house  on  Friday  evening  and  listened  to  an  ex- 
cellent address  by  Deputy  Supt.  Henry  Houck. 
The  cause  of  education  in  our  county,  and  es- 
pecially  in  South  Hanover  township,  sustained  a 

Seat  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr.  D.  C.  Keller, 
ad  Dr.  Keller  lived  till  the  close  of  the  pres- 
ent school  year,  he  would  have  served  twenty- 
one  successive  years  as  school  director  of  South 
Hanover  township.  In  the  last  conversation 
the  writer  had  with  him,  he  said,  "  If  I  live  till 
next  June  I  will  be  'of  age*  on  the  School 
Board."     Although  the  Doctor  had  no  chil- 


dren, he  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  well- 
fare  of  the  schools.  He  favored  good  school- 
houses,  well  equipped  schools  and  good  salaries 
for  qualified  teachers.  He  visited  the  schoob 
frequently  and  always  had  encouraging  words 
for  teachers  and  pupils.  He  has  often  pur- 
chased  books,  and  even  furnished  clothing  to 

Eoor  children  in  the  district  so  that  they  might 
e  able  to  attend  school.  He  still  lives  in  the 
grateful  memory  of  all  who  knew  him.  May 
his  example  inspire  others  to  do  more  for  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  so 
greatly  interested  and  for  which  he  labored  so 
earnestly. 

Delaware— Supt.  Smith:  The  various  Pa 
triotic  Orders  in  the  county  presented  flags  to 
the  Clayton  schools.  South  Chester,  the  John- 
son's Comer  school,  Concord  township  and  the 
Union  Grammar  school,  Nether  Providence, 
They  were  all  flung  to  the  breeze  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  with  the  accompaniment  of 
appropriate  exercises,  consisting  of  recitations 
and  singing  by  the  pupils,  and  addresses  by 
public  speakers.  A  Local  Institute  was  held  in 
Concord ville,  which  proved  a  very  profitable 
meeting.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of 
350  at  each  of  the  six  sessions.  The  discussions 
were  participated  in  by  many  of  the  citizens, 
thus  adding  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. A  very  fair  exhibit  of  school  work 
was  one  of  the  features  which  attracted  con- 
rider  able  attention. 

Fulton — Supt.  Peck :  Fulton  county  has  a 
uniform  term  of  six  months.  The  schools  all 
open  about  the  ist  of  October  and  close  about  the 
ist  of  April.  The  educational  work,  during  the 
past  term,  has  run  very  smoothly — there  being 
but  one  change  of  teachers,  and  in  that  case  the 
teacher  abandoned  the  school.  Three  or  four 
summer  normal  schools  will  be  held  in  the 
county  during  the  season.  These  will  be  con- 
ducted by  professional  teachers,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  those  who  will  teach  next  winter  will 
either  attend  one  of  these  or  go  to  the  State 
Normal.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  being 
raised  higher  each  year.  Quite  a  fair  percent- 
age of  the  pupils  in  the  country  districts  study 
algebra. 

Juniata. — Supt.  Carney:  Our  schools  arc 
nearly  all  closed.  In  general  they  gave  vay 
good  satisfaction;  with  one  exception,  every 
teacher  completed  his  or  her  term  with  much 
less  complaint  than  last  winter.  We  have  yet 
some  in  the  ranks  that  might  step  down  and 
out  without  detriment  to  the  cause ;  but  with  the 

F resent  remuneration  we  cannot  expect  more. 
have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
neaV  future  this  drawback  will  be  removed  to  a 
great  extent ;  in  many  districts  our  teachers  will 
be  better  paid  and  thereby  held  to  the  profes- 
sion, so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ 
25  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  as  beginners. 

Lackawanna. — ^Supt. Davis:  l^callnsdtutes 
were  held  during  the  month  at  Waverly,  New- 
ton, Fleetville,  and  Moscow.  The  Newton  In- 
stitute was  of  unusual  interest  and  the  attend- 
ance excellent.  One  gratifying  feature  is  that 
the  attendance  is  always  good.  The  attendance 
of  directors  and  patrons  is  not  what  it  should  be 
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in  many  cases.  The  South  Abington  school 
board  has  be^un  the  construction  of  a  four-room 
building.  Olyphant  directors  will  put  the 
Smead  Wills  system  in  the  graded  school  build- 
ing this  summer. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Most  of  the  time 
this  month  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
classes  for  promotion  in  our  graded  schools, 
and  applicants  for  the  common  school  diploma. 
These  examinations  revealed  careful  teaching. 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  county 
superintendent  shoula  not  be  requested  to  con- 
duct the  examinations  in  our  graded  schools; 
since  the  schools  are  all  in  session  when  this 
work  must  be  done,  the  time  thus  required  of 
him  could  be  more  profitably  spent. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison:  The  schools  of 
Plymouth  borough  are  making  substantial  pro- 
gress under  the  excellent  supervision  of  Prof. 
Heikes.  A  new  building  is  to  be  erected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  one  now  in  use.  Avoca  occu- 
pies'a  new  building,  completed  about  the  ist  of 
January. 

Lycoming — Supt.  Lose:  The  examination 
for  common  school  diplomas  was  held  in  each 
one  of  the  eighteen  districts  on  March  19th. 
The  questions  were  prepared  by  the  County 
Superintendent,  and  the  examinations  con- 
ducted by  the  District  Superintendents.  Nearly 
every  district  in  the  county  furnished  pupils  for 
the  examination.  The  last  one  of  the  sixteen 
District  Institutes  was  held  at  Nintyville.  It  is 
estimated  that  these  institutes  were  attended  by 
an  average  of  400  citizens,  100  pupils,  10  direc- 
tors and  40  teachers.  Every  part  of  the  county 
had  its  educational  meeting  and  much  good 
was  done.  Limestone  township  has  completed 
a  two-story  brick  school  house,  which  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  township.  On  the  first  floor  are 
two  large  pleasant  scnool -rooms,  while  the  sec- 
ond floor  IS  arranged  as  a  hall  for  educational 
purposes.  It  will  seat  300  persons.  The  build- 
ing is  first  class,  both  in  plan  and  workmanship. 

Mercer.— Supt.  Hess:  The  uniform  exami- 
nation for  graduation  from  the  county  schools 
was  held  March  5th,  at  fifteen  convenient 
points.  Out  of  231  applicants,  150  received 
diplomas.  The  average  age  of  those  who 
passed  was  about  i6>i  years.  Several  town- 
ships have  wisely  determined  upon  a  .continu- 
ous term  next  year.  The  increased  appropria- 
tion will  be  applied  mainly  to  the  lengthening 
of  the  school  term. 

Northampton — Supt.  Hoch:  A  successful 
local  institute  was  held  at  Portland.  Prof.  F. 
£.  Wood,  of  Scranton,  lectured  in  the  evening 
on  "  Money  and  Money-making."  The  gram- 
mar school  room  was  so  crowded  on  Saturday 
morning  that  we  were  compelled  to  meet  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  afternoon,  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  people.  With  a  very  few 
exceptions  I  find  our  schools  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Most  of  the  schools  in  the  six 
months  districts  have  closed.  A  number  of 
school-houses   will   be   erected    this  summer. 

Suite  a  number  of  our  teachers  will  attend  the 
ormal  School. 

ScHUYLKiLL.—Supt.  Weiss :  Held  a  very  suc- 
cessful Local  Institute  at  Auburn.    It  was  largely 


attended  by  citizens,  teachers,  and  directors 
of  Auburn  and  surrounding  districts.  The  ex- 
cellent school-work  on  exhibition  by  the  Auburn 
schools  and  others  reflected  great  credit  on 
teachers  and  pupils.  Dr.  Schaeffer  and  Deputy 
Supt.  Houck  favored  us  with  popular  lectures 
and  day  instruction.  The  essays,  discussions 
and  class-drills  by  the  teachers  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  the  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
furnished  by  the  local  talent  was  excellent. 
The  flag  drills  and  calisthenic  exercises  of  Au- 
burn teachers  and  pupils  greatly  assisted  in 
enlivening  the  evening  exercises,  and  are  de- 
serving of  special  mention.  The  Auburn 
people  were  very  hospitable,  and  kindly  enter- 
tained many  of  the  teachers  from  outside  dis- 
tricts. The  teachers  and  directors  of  Auburn 
deserve  special  credit  for  the  excellent  local  ar- 
rangements and  grand  success  of  the  Institute. 

Snyder. — Supt  Hermann:  Most  of  the 
schools  are  closed.  Selinsgrove  will  graduate  a 
class  of  nine,  and  Freeburg  a  class  of  thirteen. 
The  attendance  during  the  term  has  been  good, 
and  we  have  had  a  very  successful  year. 

Somerset. — Supt.  Berkey:  The  grading  of 
all  the  schools  has  been  attempted,  and  thus 
far  the  results  have  been  altogether  encourag- 
ing and  satisfactory.  Every  teacher  in  the 
county  has  left  a  complete  record  of  the  grade 
standing  of  each  pupil  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successor.  This  will  prepare  the  way  for  more 
through  grading  next  year.  Sixty-six  appli- 
cants for  graduation  were  examined,  and  al- 
though the  standard  required  is  high,  forty-two 
reached  it  and  were  granted  diplomas. 

Tioga — Supt  Reasly:  About  330  schools  of 
the  county  have  been  visited  once  and  a  num- 
ber  of  them  twice.  Owing  to  the  divided  terms, 
it  is  impossible  to  visit  all  the  rural  schools  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months.  In  several 
districts,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  different 
communities,  some  of  the  winter  schools  opened 
in  September,  some  in  October,  some  in  No- 
vember, and  some  as  late  as  December.  As  a 
result,  there  are  only  several  weeks  in  which 
all  the  schools  of  the  district  are  in  session  at 
the  same  time.  In  view  of  the  increased  State 
appropriation,  some  districts  wisely  contemplate 
increasing  the  annual  school  term.  Chatham 
has  decided  to  add  another  month,  thus  making 
her  annual  term  eight  months. 

Union — Supt.  Johnson :  The  schools  of 
Lewisburg,  Allenwood  and  Laurelton  held  en- 
tertainments during  the  month ;  thev  were  in- 
teresting and  were  largely  attended  by  parents 
and  others.  A  short  time  ago  the  Allenwood 
schools  were  made  the  recipients  of  a  hand- 
some flag  from  the  P.  O.  S.  of  A.  of  that  place. 
The  exercises  accompanying  the  presentation 
were  highly  enjoyed  by  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents. 

Washington.— Supt  Tombaugh:  Last  fall 
we  introduced  a  course  of  study  and  system  of 
graduation.  With  the  help  of  committees  we 
held  examinations  at  26  different  points  in  the 
county.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  appli- 
cants were  examined;  of  these  122  passed  and 
were  awarded  beautiful  diplomas,  in  which  they 
take  great  pride.    The  new  system  is  already 
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doing  what  a  compulsory  school  law  would  do, 
and  more.  The  people  are  much  pleased  with 
the  plan. 

Chambersburg — Supt.  Hockenberry:  We 
held  a  central  Institute  for  Chambersburg  and 
surrounding  districts  March  4th  and  5th,  and 
notwithstanding  the  unusual  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  there  was  quite  a  large  attendance. 
This  Institute  was  remarkable  for  the  excellent 
character  of  the  proceedings.  Miss  Spencer,  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg,  discussed 
the  subject  of  Reading  and  Elocution :  Prof. 
Cary,  of  Wilson  College.  Biology.;  Dr.  E.  Lane 
Schofield,  Hygiene,  or  the  Science  of  Life ;  Dr. 
Geo.  S.  Hull,  Physics.  Never  before  in  this 
county  did  so  many  of  the  teachers  appear  with 
papers  and  discussions  so  creditable  to  them- 
selves, and  so  interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
hearers.  It  was  an  unusual  literary  treat.  A 
few  of  the  topics  were ;  The  Recitation,  the 
Teacher  as  a  Citizen,  Reconciling  Theory  and 
Practice,  Scientific  Schools,  Self- Improvement, 
Language  Work,  Queen  Isabella,  Growing  Old 
Gracefully,  What  of  the  Future,  Success  in 
Teaching,  Little  Things  and  Great,  Lights  and 
Shadows  of  Tarrytown,  Professional  and  Non- 
professional Reading  and  Study,  Education  of 
the  Will,  Education  by  Observation.  Also  class 
drill  in  gymnastics  and  arithmetic.  Much  in- 
terest in  literature  has  been  aroused  by  the 
formation  here  of  a  University  Extension  Centre. 
Prof.  Rolfe  conducted  a  course  including  Car- 
lyle,  Wordsworth,  Arnold,  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Lamb.  Two  hundred  enthusiastic  persons, 
among  them  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
joined  in  the  work,  quite  a  number  of  whom 
will  take  the  examinations.  This  movement 
added  to  our  alreadv  excellent  and  flourishing 
public  schools,  academy  and  Wilson  College, 
gives  Chambersburg  most  desirable  educa- 
tional facilities. 

Hazle  Township.  (Luzerne  G?.)— Supt. 
Jones:  During  the  month  a  parochial  school  for 
children  of  Italian  parents  was  opened  at  Lati- 
mer. The  teaching  is  all  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage. Fifteen  to  twenty  children,  formerly 
attending  the  public  schools,  are  now  receiving 
instruction  here.  The  punils  of  Principal  Fal- 
low's school  at  Stockton  have  shown  a  com- 
mendable interest  in  the  decoration  of  their 
room  by  having  it  neatly  papered,  beautifully 
adorned  with  pictures,  etc.  Many  other  schools 
in  the  township  are  also  nicely  decorated. 

Huntingdon — Supt.  Shimrnel :  The  Wicker- 
sham  Memorial  exercises,  March  25th,  were  in 
every  way  an  honor  to  the  man  whose  life  and 
services  were  commemorated  by  them.  In  the 
High  School  an  address  was  made  by  R.  A. 
Lovell,  esq.,  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Wickersham. 
In  the  .Grammar  Schools,  the  pupils  were 
favored  in  like  manner  by  J.  R.  Simson,  esq., 
Rev.  W.  C.  Schaeffer,  and  Supt.  S.  G.  Rudy. 
In  some  of  the  schools  there  had  gathered  such 
a  throng  of  visitors  that  standing  room  was 
wanting.  A  collection  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  dollars  was  taken  up  among  the  pupils, 
and  three  fine  large  portraits  of  Dr.  Wickersham 
were  bought  and  framed — one  for  the  High 
school,  one  for  the  4th  Ward  building,  and  one 


for  the  2d  Ward.  Henceforth  the  boys  and 
girls,  as  they  enter  school  in  the  morning  and 
leave  it  in  the  evening,  will  find  inspiration  in 
the  tender,  beneficent  look  of  him  who  labored 
so  many  years  in  their  behalf. 

Meadville. — Supt.  Hotchkiss:  The  Round 
Table  of  superintendents  and  principals  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio,  met 
in  the  high  school  building  of  this  city,  March 
25  and  26.    The  meeting  was  of  great  interest 

Nanticoke. — Supt.  Miller:  We  feel  particu- 
larly proud  of  our  new  school  building.  It  con- 
tains six  large  rooms  well  lighted,  besides  a 
well  arranged  high  school  department  consist- 
ing of  a  large  assembly  room,  class  rooms  and 
library.  It  is  supplied  with  the  Smead- Wills 
system;  and  altogether  is  admitted  to  be  one 
of  the  finest  schools  buildings  of  the  state.  At 
the  dedicatory  services,  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  State  Supt.  Waller  and  by  Supt.  Jas. 
M.  Coughlin,  of  the  Wilkes- Barre  schools. 

Newport  Township.  {Luzerne  Ci:^.)— Supt 
Dewey :  The  schools  held  appropriate  memorial 
services  on  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Wicker- 
sham's  death.  A  lai^e  number  of  patrons  vis- 
ited the  schools  on  that  day.  The  school  board 
decided  to  keep  the  night  schools  open  one 
more  month,  thus  making  five  months  of  night 
school  this  year. 

Plymouth  Township.  (Luzerne  G?.) — Supt 
Gildea :  Wickersham  memorial  day  was  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  schools  with  appropriate 
exercises. 

PoTTSTOWN.— Supt.  Rupert:  We  have  just 
moved  into  our  new  high  school  buikimg, 
erected  at  an  expense  of  f  27,000.  On  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  an  assembly  room,  that  seats  at 
single  desks  204  pupils,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
high  school  rooms  in  the  state.  Attached  to  this 
room  are  three  recitation  rooms  and  a  libiary 
containing  over  2000  volumes  at  the  command 
of  the  pupils.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  sciiool 
rooms  and  a  directors'  room.  In  the  third 
story  there  is  a  large  roofn  used  as  a  gymna* 
sium.  The  Pottstown  teachers  are  now  holding 
a  "  Geographical  and  Historical  Loan  £xhil»- 
tion"  which  promises  to  be  a  decided  success 
Four  large  rooms  are  filled  with  engravings. 
etchings,  lithographs,  specimens,  and  relics  of 
all  kinds.  We  hope  to  increase  the  interest  of 
our  pupils  in  geography  and  history,  and  aba 
expect  to  make  some  money.  The  proceeds 
will  be  used  in  purchasing  solar  microscopes  to 
aid  in  teaching  geography,  history,  literature 
and  science. 

Shamokin.— Supt.  Harpel:  The  Dr.  Wick- 
ersham Memorial  Day  was  appropriately  ob- 
served by  our  teachers.  The  exercises  war 
pleasing  and  impressive.  The  attendance  and 
work  of  our  evening  schools  have  been  good«— 
far  better  than  in  former  years. 

Steelton— Supt  McGinnes:  The  term  of 
four  of  the  members  of  our  Board  expires  with 
the  school  year.  At  the  recent  election  they  were 
all  re-elected.  This  indicates  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  public  in  their  work  as  directors. 

Williamsport.— Supt.  Transeau :  On  ac- 
count of  the  weakening  of  walls,  the  Jackson 
school  building,  in  the  7th  ward,  was  ordered  l» 
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be  closed,  and  in  consequence  the  puoils  had  to 
be  provided  for  elsewhere.  We  were  fortunate 
in  having  some  vacant  rooms  in  the  Webster 
building.    Our  schools  are  prosperous,  the  only 


drawback  being  irregularity  of  attendance  oc* 
casioned  by  sickness.  The  attendance  is,  how- 
ever, better  than  it  was  in  the  early  part  of 
March.    Our  schools  will  close  May  27th. 


Literary  Department. 


Few  indeed  are  the  American  homes  where 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T,  Whitney's  books  are  not  known 
and  enjoyed.  The  advent  of  every  new  story 
from  her  pen  is  hailed  by  thousands  of  young 
and  of  old  readers.  We  are  therefore  quite  sure 
that  our  readers  will  rejoice  when  we  tell  them 
that  she  has  just  published  A  Golden  Gossip 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Price  Si. 50), 
another  neighborhood  story  as  pure  and  good 
and  interesting  as  anything  she  has  written. 
The  gossip  she  tells  of  is  indeed  golden;  if  only 
there  were  ^more  of  it  in  the  world !  The  book 
will  be  specially  enjoyed  by  our  girls  and  young 
ladies.  A  charming  book  of  travel  is  Mr.  Ma- 
turin  M.  Bailouts  Equatorial  America  (The 
same.  Price  $1.50.)  Our  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Ballou's  entertaining  style. 
He  is  the  Bayard  Taylor  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  has  visited  and  discribed  more  coun- 
tries than  any  man  living.  In  this  volume  he 
takes  us  to  St.  Thomas,  Martinique,  Barbadoes 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
countries  and  chief  cities  of  South  America,  giv- 
ing us  much  information  and  a  very  good  gen- 
eral idea  of  their  customs,  laws,  industries,  re- 
sources, as  well  as  of  their  natural  features.  It 
is  an  excellent  book  for  the  school  library,  as 
are  all  volumes  of  travel. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  issued  this 
winter,  however,  is  the  third  volume  of  Prof. 
John  Bach  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Price  $2.50.)  It  is  several  years  since 
Vol.  II  appeared,  but  neither  the  interest  of  its 
successor  nor  its  historic  value  have  suffered 
from  the  delay.  Indeed  we  think  we  see  plain 
marks  of  improvement  in  the  author's  style  and 
method,  though  his  unusual  gift  of  making  alive 
his  subject,  investing  it  with  a  present  interest 
and  making  it  thoroughly  entertaining,  is  as 
marked  as  ever.  Prof.  McMaster,  taking  his 
cue  from  R.  H.  Green,  aims  to  oicture  for  us 
not  only  the  wars  and  pohtics  of^  our  country, 
but  the  every-day  life,  manners,  dress,  occupa- 
tions, opinions  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 
In  his  first  volume  at  least  he  laid  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  too  lightly  passing  over  events 
of  importance  in  order  to  give  us  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  details  of  social  life.  This  mis- 
take he  has  avoided  in  the  present  volume, 
which  is  evidently  written  with  painstaking  and 
conscientious  care,  and  appears  to  be  as  thorough 
and  reliable  as  it  is  intensely  interesting.  Mc- 
Master's  history  commences  where  Bancroft's 
stopped,  and  worthily  carries  it  on  to  the  late 
civil  war.  Vol.  Ill  comes  down  to  the  opening 
of  the  war  of  1812. 

A  peculiarity  of  this  history  is  the  full  and  free 
use  it  makes  of  contemporary  journals,  newspap- 


ers and  biographies.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
true  sources  of  all  historical  writings,  whether 
descriptive  and  pictorial  as  Prof.  McMaster's,  or 
philosophical  as  Mr.  John  Fiske's.  Yet  good 
biography  has  a  separate  value  and  special  in- 
terest besides,  for  its  influence  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  reader.  Both  these  uses  are 
served  in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  two  latest 
volumes  in  the  "American  Men  of  Letters"  and 
"American  Religious  Leaders"  series  of  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The  first  treats  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms  (Price,  $1.25),  the 
leading  representative  literary  man  of  the  South 
up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  Since  then 
Simms  has  been  so  entirely  eclipsed  by  not  a 
few  of  the  large  company  of  southern  writers 
who  have  sprung  up  m  rapid  succession,  that 
few  of  our  younger  readers  will  remember  him 
or  his  once  famous  and  popular  romances.  But 
he  is  an  important  and  interesting  figure  in  the 
history  of  American  literature,  and  worthy  of  the 
kindly  yet  discriminating,  and  on  the  whole 

i'ust,  treatment  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his 
>iographer,  who  appears  to  us  to  deserve  special 
praise  for  that  feature  of  his  volume  for  which 
tie  half  apologizes,  the  large  attention  he  pays 
to  his  subject's  local  and  historical  environment. 
The  volume  is  an  admirable  addition  to  a  series 
for  which  editor  and  publishers  may  be  proud,' 
and  for  which  all  students  of  literary  history 
must  be  devoutly  thankful.  The  "Religious 
Leaders  "  series  must  be  a  difficult  one  for  the 
editor  to  handle,  it  seems  to  us ;  because  theo- 
logical feeling  and  bias  can  hardly  be  avoided 
in  its  writers,  and  still  more  in  its  readers.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  almost  of  surprise  to  us  that 
thus  far  there  have  been  only  one  or  two  vol- 
umes in  it  which  have  not  been  satisfactory  to 
the  great  mass  of  readers  and  commended 
themselves  to  all  fair-minded  people.  Certainly 
no  one  can  be  other  than  gratified  at  President 
Carter's  treatment  of  Mark  Hopkins  (Price, 
$1.25)  in  the  latest  volume.  It  is  a  biography 
that  will  be  of  peculiar  interest,  moreover,  to 
educators,  for  of  its  subject  it  was  that  Garfield 
said,  "  A  log  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it 
it  is  a  university  !"  He  was  an  American  edu- 
cational leader  as  truly  as  a  leader  of  religious 
thought ;  a  true  and  great  man  in  every  respect 
— as  president  of  Williams  College  for  thirty- six' 
years ;  of  the  A,  B.  C.  for  Foreign  Missions  for 
thirty  years ;  as  a  preacher  and  theologian  in  the 
pulpit,  and  as  a  voluminous  author  to  the  end  of 
his  long  and  useful  life ;  a  man  whose  influence 
is  still  felt  and  long  will  be,  and  only  for  good ; 
one  of  whom  Americans  of  every  name  can 
only  be  proud. 

How  wide- spread  and  deep  is  the  interest  in 
the  philosophy  of  Evolution  at  the  present  day' 
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which  crops  out  continually!  No  thinking  man  or 
woman  can  any  longer  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  it.  It  is  the  dominant  mode  of  thought  in  our 
age :  and  men  now  spend  less  time  in  discuss- 
ing the  ^reat  law  than  in  testing  it  by  its  appli- 
cability m  education,  art,  literature,  and  life  in 
general.  This  is  done  specifically  in  the  latest 
volume  of  lectures  issued  by  the  Brooklyn 
Ethical  Association  under  the  general  title  of 
Evolution  in  Science ^  Philosophy  and  Art  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  Price,  $1.50),  which  contains 
seventeen  lectures,  in  popular  style,  on  Evolu- 
tion in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  ZoOlog^y, 
Art,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paintmg,  Music, 
etc.,  with  a  characteristically  clear,  fair,  and  al- 
together admirable  one  by  John  Fiske,  on  the 
Scope  and  Influence  of  Evolution,  besides  sev- 
eral others  on  biographical  and  general  topics. 
The  volume  is  a  credit  not  only  to  American 
thought,  but  in  its  temperate,  fair  and  tolerant 
spirit,  to  the  American  heart  as  well.  Such  lec- 
tures do  immense  good  in  informing,  broaden- 
ing and  liberalizing  popular  thought  and  senti- 
ment. The  application  of  Evolution  to  morality, 
or  ethics,  is  nowhere  made  as  authoratively  and 
as  clearly  as  by  Mr.  Spencer  himself  in  the  latest 
volume  of  his  monumental  system  of"  Synthetic 
Philosophy,*'  as  he  calls  it.  It  is  entitled  Jus- 
tice (The  same.  Price,  $1.25),  and  constitutes 
Part  IV.  of  his  "  Principles  of  Morality,*'  dealing 
so  far  with  the  ethics  of  social  life.  It  is  the 
part  of  his  philosophy  which,  perhaps  more 
than  all  the  rest,  enlists  the  popular  interest.  It 
is  also  the  part  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  re- 
|[ards  as  belonging  to  the  most  important  divis- 
ion of  his  system  of  philosophy ;  and  is  the  one 
which  many  will  regard  as  furnishing  the  cru- 
cial test  of  Evolution.  Whether  one  agrees 
with  Mr.  Spencer's  views  or  not,  the  volume  is 
one  worth  studying,  and  ought  to  be  studied 
before  an  opinion  be  passed  for  or  against  his 
philosophy. 

Dr.  Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  is  not  a  fol- 
lower of  Herbert  Spencer.  Probably  he  would 
be  a  better  philosopher  if  he  were.  But  he 
could  not  weU  be  a  clearer,  fairer,  or  more  in- 
teresting interpreter  of  The  Spirit  oj  Modem 
Philosophy  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  do.,  Price, 
I2.50)  than  he  is.  He  is  a  sprightly  writer, 
frankly  outspoken,  and  entirely  free  from  tech- 
nicalities of  expfession.  Anyone  can  easily 
understand  his  lucid  expositions  of  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  their  place  in  the 
history  of  human  thought.  In  this  lies  the  chief 
value  of  his  handsome  volume,  which  will  do 
much  to  make  the  study  of  modern  philosophy 

fopular.  The  substance  of  his  chapter  on  Kant, 
legel  and  Schopenhauer  appeared  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  during  the  past  year,  where  so 
much  of  our  best  educational  literature  first  ap- 
pears, and  was  at  the  time  noted  by  us  as  the 
clearest  and  most  entertaining  treatment  of  a 
difficult  subject  we  had  ever  seen.  Students  of 
philosophy  cannot  aflFord  to  miss  the  book. 

A  year  or  more  ago,  too,  we  called  attention 
to  a  little  volume  called  *'A  Lily  among 
Thorns.**  bein^r  an  interpretation  of  the  "Song 
of  Solomon**  simply  as  a  piece  of  literature,  and 
so  doing  away  with  the  nonsensical  methods 


resorted  to  by  the  average  theological  commen- 
tator when  called  upon  to  explain  this  book  of 
the  Bible.  Now  the  book  of  "Job"  has  been 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  natural  and 
rational  treatment  as  a  piece  of  literature,  with 
equaUy  happy  results,  in  a  neat  volume  entitled 
The  Epieofthe  Inner  Life,  (The  Same.  Price 
fi.2$)  by  Prof.  John  F.  Genung.  It  throws 
more  light  on  the  book  of  Job  than  all  the  com- 
mentanes .  put  together,  and  shows  it  to  be  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable,  a  beautiful,  noble  and 
edifying  poem,  containing  less  theology  than  as 
usually  interpreted,  but  a  g^at  deal  more  truth, 
beauty  and  religion.  We  commend  it  heartily 
to  all  students  of  literature  as  well  as  to  students 
of  the  Bible. 

Art  study  has  become  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar studies  of  the  day.  It  must  necessarily  be 
so  in  the  progress  of  culture  and  true  education. 
Hence  Prof.  James  M.  Hoppin's  volume.  Tk^ 
Early  Renaissance,  and  other,  essays  on  art 
subjects  (The  Same.  Price,  $2.]  is  a  timely  work. 
We  have  no  more  refined  and  scholarly  writer 
on  art  subjects  in  the  country  than  is  the  author. 
This  readers  of  his  occasional  articles  in  our 
leading  magazines  have  ere  now  discovered. 
He  has  therefore  done  well  to  gather  his  scat- 
tered writings  together  and  put  them  into  the 
handsome  volume  now  before  us.  Besides  die 
excellent  paper  on  "The  Early  Renaissance,** 
he  writes  of  the  Principles  of  Art,  Tendencies  of 
Modern  Art,  Art  in  Education.  Art  and  Relig- 
ion, and  critiques  of  various  great  works  and 
schools  of  art.  We  wish  heartily  that  every 
superintendent  and  teacher  in  the  land  would 
read  and  take  to  heart  the  truths  so  beautifdUy 
expressed  in  the  essay  on  Art  in  Education. 
For  teachers  this  one  essay  alone  should  be 
worth  the  price  of  the  entire  volume. 

That  veteran  worker  in  the  educational  field. 
Dr.  Edward  Brooks,  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Philadelphia,  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  our 
young  people  by  nothing  more  than  by  his 
"  Story  of  the  Iliad,**  of  which  we  wrote  some 
time  ago,  and  now  by  his  similar  Story  of  ike 
Odyssey  (Phila..  Penn  Publishing  Co.)  The 
sense  of  Homer's  great  epic  is  faithfully  given, 
and  yet  in  such  easy,  flowing  English  as  to  bear 
few  marks  of  translation  from  another  language. 
Boys  and  girls  will  enjoy  the  story  itself,  and 
having  read  it  will  be  more  ready  and  willing  to 
enjoy  the  original.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  done  a  good  work  in  issuing  in  such  neat 
and  handy  form  Mr.  J.  P.  MahafFy*s  The  /yim- 
ciples  of  the  Art  of  Conversation,  and  Agnes  H. 
Morton's  Correspondence,  Suggestions,  Precepts, 
and  Examples.  Both  are  dainty  little  volumes. 
uniform  in  style,  practical  in  method,  judicious 
and  helpful.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  find 
much  valuable  assistance  in  them  in  teaching 
the  two  almost  "  lost  arts  *'  of  which  they  treat, 
and  which  ought  to  have  more  attention  given 
them  in  our  schools.  To  be  able  to  converse 
with  ease  and  good  sense,  and  to  write  a  proper 
letter,  are  essential  marks  of  true  culture,  while 
that  higher  culture  which  belongs  to  ripe  schol- 
arship is  evidenced  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
accuracy  and  skill  in  the  use  of  right  words,  the 
exactly  correct  word  in  exactly  the  right  place. 
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To  this  end  Cbas.  F.  Johnson's  English  Wards^ 
Elementary  Study  of  Derivations  (New  York : 
Harper  &  Brother)  ought  to  be  a  valuable  aid. 
for  it  is  only  by  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
meaning  of  a  word's  ancestry,  as  it  were,  of  the 
ore  whence  it  is  coined,  that  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  that  word  can  be  attained.  Mr.  Johnson 
tries  to  guide  us  to  such  knowledge  of  the  origin 
and  relationship  of  words  and  their  uses  in  his 
scholarly  little  volume,  and  does  so  in  an  inter- 
esting and  untechnical  way.  It  is  a  good  book 
to  have  within  easy  reach  in  the  study  and  on 
the  teacher's  desk  in  the  school-room. 

We  note  with  much  pleasure  that  Lancaster 
County  at  last  has  a  brief  yet  sufficiently  full 
local  history  for  use  in  its  schools.  It  is  called 
A  Brief  History  of  Lancaster  County^  by  I.  S. 
Clare,  edited  by  Anna  Lyle  (Lancaster,  Arg^s 
Publishing  Co.,  ^115,)  and  gives  with  especial 
fulness  the  early  hi>tory  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
first  settlement  by  whites  and  colonial  life  up  to 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Mr.  Clare's  experience 
and  well-known  ability  as  a  popular  condenser 
and  compiler  have  succeeded  in  giving  us  in 
this  volume  a  very  interesting  narrative,  with 
which  young  people  and  adults  alike,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  should  be  acquainted.  Our  chil- 
dren need  to  know  more  of  the  ^^eography  and 
history  of  their  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  alto- 
together  wrong  to  drill  them  in  the  history  of 
far-off  lands  and  leave  them  ignorant  of  their 
own  county.  Every  school  in  the  state  ought 
to  study  its  county  history  along  with  general 
history.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound, 
and  has  numerous  interesting  illustrations.  It 
will  be  found  as  interesting  for  home  reading  as 
it  will  be  useful  for  school  work.  What  we 
have  said  of  local  history  is  equally  true  of  local 
science.  Young  folks  ought  to  study  the  geo- 
logy, botany,  etc.,  of  their  home  fields,  forests, 
streams,  and  hiUs.  And  such  a  book  as  Alex.  E, 
Frye's  Brooks  and  Brook  Basins  (Hyde  Park, 
Mass.;  Bay  State  Publishing  Co.,)  will  both  in- 
spire and  help  them  to  do  this.  It  is  designed 
to  teach  them  to  observe  and  discover  near  by 
facts  and  their  relations.  It  is  untechnical  yet 
really  scientific,  entertaining  and  popular  in 
style,  well  illustrated,  and  cannot  but  be  useful 
in  and  out  of  school. 

More  and  more  the  inductive  method  of  study- 
ing languages  is  winning  its  way  into  favor. 
Its  advantages  are  well  illustrated  m  An  Induc- 
tive Latin  Primer  (New  York  :  American  Book 
Co.,)  by  Wm.  R.  Harper  and  Isaac  B.  Burgess. 
Like  the  same  authors'  "  Inductive  Latin 
Method  "  it  is  meant  for  an  elementary  Latin 
book.  It  is  easier,  shorter  and  less  formal  than 
the  "  Method,"  and  can  be  used  without  a  sep- 
arate grammar,  if  desired.  Its  maps,  plans, 
and  illustrations  are  an  added  attraction.  The 
brief  treatise  on  English  Grammar  accompany- 
ing it,  if  studied  as  designed  in  connection  with 
the  Latin,  will  give  the  pupil  a  clear  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  essential  elements 
of  the  language.  The  book  is  an  admirable 
one  in  every  way.  The  same  firm  have  pub- 
lished also  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
thorough  text-books  known  to  us  on  The  Human 
Body  and  Its  Health,  by  Wm.  Thaver  Smith. 


It  is  short  yet  interesting,  reliable,  and  full  of 
good  sense,  giving  clearly  all  that  need  be  known 
on  the  subject  by  the  school  children. 

Two  excellent  mathematical  text-books  are 
Advanced  Arithmetic  for  Secondary  schools. 
High  schools.  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Nor- 
mal schools,  by  Jno.  H.  French  (New  York,  Har- 
per &  Brothers,)  and  Plane  and  ^olid  Geometry, 
by  Seth  T.  Stewart  (New  York,  American  Book 
Co).  Both  these  books  are  characterized  by  clear- 
ness of  arrangement  and  expression,  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school  room,  and 
thoroughness  of  method  and  treatment.  Teach- 
ers would  do  well  to  examine  them  carefully. 

A  new  and  valuable  work  is  found  in  the  Afi- 
plication  of  Algebra  to  Arithmetic,  by  Sylvanus 
Shimer,  A.  M,  of  South  Bethlehem.  (/.  B, 
Esser,  Publisher,  Kutztown,  Pa.)  The  author, 
a  teacher  of  long  experience,  here  uses  the  al- 
gebraic equation  to  simplify  all  mathematical 
operations,  so  that  theory  and  practice  proceed 
together,  each  aiding  the  other,  with  the  result 
of  more  intelligent  mastery  of  the  subject.  The 
work  includes,  as  supplementary  aids  to  its 
general  plan,  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry, 
geometry  and  experimental  equations.  It  pre- 
sents also  the  mechanical  powers  and  their  ap- 
plication to  practical  life.  It  is  designed  as  a 
self-instructor,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  high 
schools,  academies,  etc.  The  arrangement  is 
good,  the  problems  numerous  and  well  chosen, 
and  the  book  should  be  very  suggestive  and 
especially  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  self-reliant 
student. 

Sometimes  a  magazine  varies  its  plan  of  make  np 
for  a  angle  number,  in  a  way  that  makes  that  issne 
unique.  The  Cosmopolitan  published  one  number 
some  months  ago  filled  entirely  with  contribudons 
from  women.  In  the  same  way  the  May  issue  of 
this  monthly  will  be  noteworthy  on  account  of  the 
change  in  the  style  of  illustration.  Wiih  hardly  an 
exception,  the  number  is  entirely  made  up  of  original 
works  of  art,  and  all  by  the  best  artists  that  could  be 
found.  The  names  of  Walter  Crane,  the  English 
decorator,  W.  M.  Chase,  £.  W.  Kemble,  F.  Rem- 
ington, C.  S.  Reinhart,  etc.,  are  enough  of  themselves 
to  distinguish  the  issue. 

The  Ladies^  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia,  has  a 
strong  and  attractive  prospectus  for  the  present  year, 
1892.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  to  write  a  series  of  prac- 
tical articles  for  mothers  on  *'  Hints  from  a  Mother's 
Life;*'  Mr.  Howells'  next  novel,  a  story  for  girls, 
will  appear  in  the  Journal;  Mamie  Dickens,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  is  to  write  eight 
reminiscent  papers  on  "My  Father  as  I  Recall 
Him;"  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  author  of  "The 
Anglomaniacs,'*  will  portray  **  Social  Life  in  New 
York,"  which  Mrs.  Admiral  Dahlgren  will  also  do 
for  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Reginidd  DeKoven  for 
Chicago;  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  will  continue 
to  tell  of  "Mr.  Beecher  as  I  Knew  Him;"  Mrs. 
McKee,  President  Harrison's  daughter,  is  to  write 
on  the  training  of  children ;  Palmer  Cox's  "  Brown- 
ies"  will  appear  all  the  year;  Robert  J.  Burdette  is 
to  have  a  regular  humorous  department ;  Sarah  Ome 
Tewett's  next  novel  will  be  printed,  while  Chauncey 
M.  Depew,  Mr.  Wanamaker,  Mrs.  Ex-Secretary 
Whitney,  and  a  score  of  other  **  diners- out,"  will 
tell  whether  or  not  the  use  of  wine  is  decreasing  at 
fashionable  dinners. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


Ekiys  and  girU,  botli  fouo^  and  older  ^own,  do  not 
nu^  tbis  secret  of  hiippiness  for  yourselves  atid  olbers: 
lis;  kind— and  show  your  love  now  E  Do  not  wait 
unlil  &ome  late  to-oiorTOw  ■  or  until  the  eclipse  ofdeatb 
has  come  to  eyes  that  now  beam  witb  a  Uj^bt  clear  and 
^gbt  and  tender.  One  day  I  met  my  faiber  on  the 
road  to  town.  ^*\  wisb  you  would  take  this  package 
to  ibe  village  for  me^  Jinl/'  he  said  htijitalm|jly.  Now, 
I  was  a  boy  of  twelve,  not  fimd  of  work,  and  just  out 
of  tbe  hay-lield,  tired  and  hun^y,  IL  was  two  miles 
into  town.  1  wanted  to  get  my  supper  and  lo  drtrsa  for 
singing  class.  My  ^l  impulse  wa^  to  refuse  and  to 
do  it  harshly^  for  1  was  vexed  Ibat  be  should  ask  me 
after  my  long  day^s  work.  If  1  did  re  fuse  ^  he  would 
go  bimseir  He  was  a  gentle,  patient  old  man.  But 
stjmethinj^  stopf>ed   me^-one  of  Gwf  ?5  ji^noU  uu|,'cls,  I 


thfnk.  "  Of  course,  father,  FU  take  it/*  I  said  beiiulf, 
giving  my  scythe  to  one  of  the  men.  He  gave  aietbt 
package.  "  Tbank  you,  Jim,*'  be  £aid ;  **T  was  gdi^ 
myself,  hut  somehow  I  don^l  feel  very  strong  tf)-d«.^ 
He  walked  with  me  to  the  road  tbat  tufned  qd  |» 
town,  and  as  be  left  be  put  his  hand  on  my  airo  ^jingi 
'*  Thank  you,  my  son*  You've  always  been  a  grod 
boy  lo  me,  Jim."  I  hurried  into  town  and  back  ogma. 
When  1  came  near  the  house*  1  saw  a  crowd  cf  Fiin^ 
bands  at  tbe  door.  One  of  them  came  to  me,  ibi 
tears  rolling  down  his  face.  "Your  fatber!^'  he  said, 
^'  He  fell  dead  jusl  a^  be  reached  the  house.  Use  lut 
words  be  spoke  were  to  you/'  I  am  an  old  man,  new, 
but  I  have  thanked  God  over  and  over  again,  in  all  dw 
years  tbat  have  passed  since  that  hour;  and  those  l«t 
words  were,  "  You've  always  l>cen  a  good  boy  to  me.*' 


FATHER  JOE. 


FniGt^ittCHi  voK  Fwjrqw* 


I.  Gliding  'mid  tbe  poor  and  low-ly,  With  bis  voice  so  sad  and  low.  On  a   mission  pure  and  ho  -  If 

3.  Tho'  the  life  eblj  fa.si    and  fan  -  er^  Tho'  the  1<  caper  Death  be  nigh,  ijtill  he  whimpers  of  his  Master 

3<  I   have  seen  him  earned  pleading  Till  his  wiiniing  voice  did  fail;  And  tbe  lost  sbe<'p  gently  heading, 

4-  I    ba\  e  seen  him    lirtfd   remtniu^   Ihro'  the  kint  ly  midnight  way^  I  have  known  him  till  The  momaig 


w^^m&^^ 


Goes,  contented,  Futher  Joe.  Wht^u  iht:  sunbeams  j^iM  (he  river.  When  the  clouds  are  black  with  nun* 
Ever  watchinjij  from  fhc  sky,  AnJ  thecrownlhat  v:jil>  in  t  leaden — **  Come,  my  brother,  ere  too  laleT 
Tbo*  his  chet'k  Wtks  wan  und  pale- "  t.md  shall  raise  the  meek  in  spirit,  He  the  haughty  shall  bring 
Seek  and  guide,  ^nl  t^iil  a^td  pray.  Oh  \  (iod  grant  that  whtrt  the  fountains  Of  His  mercy  ev  -  ei 


.  _.  T 

Sita  he  by  the  couch  of  fever,  By  the  weary  l>ed  of 
Till  the  sin  -  ner  iian  l-^  forj^jiven  At  the  bright,  eter  -  nal 
And  the  poor  rich  y  ^y  inherit  \  "  iL-ar  our  In  v  In^  P'iuber 
Far  h^yomi  tbe  diM^nt  mountains  1  may  meet  il-ar  F;Uher 

^  r  1^    ;^     ^^.^    \      \ 


pain, 
gate, 
Joe, 
Joe, 


^^^ 


i     I 

B)  tlie  wea  -  jcy  bed  of  pain- 
At  the  bright,  e  -  Icr  •  nal  gale. 
Hear  our  lov-  ing  Father  Jot 
I     mav    meet  dear  Father     Joe. 


4- 


P^ 


The  bands  are  such  dear  hand**:  th^y  are  w  full; 
they  turn  at  our  demnnds  so  often ;  they  reach  out,  with 
trifles  scarcely  ibou^rlu  akmt,  ^  many  times ;  they  do 
so  very  many  thlni^s  for  me,  for  you — if  their  fond 
wills  mistake  we  may  well  bend^  not  break.  They 
are  such  fond,  frail  lip  that  speak  to  us.  IVay.  if 
love  strips  them  of  discretion  many  times,  or  if  they 
speak  too  slow  or  quick,  such  tbini^s  we  may  pass  by; 
for  we  may  sec  days  not  far  off  when  ihcKse  small  words 
may  be  held  not  ai  slow,  or  quick,  or  out  of  place, 
but  dear,  because  the  lips  are  no  more  here*  They 
are  such  dear,  familiar  feet  that  go  along  the  path  with 
ours — feet  fast  or  slow,  and  trying  to  keep  pace — if 
they  mUtalvC,  or  tread  upon  some  flower  that  we  would 


tnke  upMi  our  tieast^  or  bruise  some  reed  or  cttah 
poor  Hofje  untd  it  bleed,  we  may  be  mule,  not  tuminf 
quickly  to  impute  grave  fault:  for  they  and  we  b»*e 
sucb  a  little  way  to  go^can  W  tCNgelbcr  such  a  little 
while  along  the  way — we  *-ill  l>e  paijcut  while  iw 
may.  So  rnany  little  faults  we  find ;  we  see  ibem*  fcc 
not  blind  is  Love.  We  see  them;  but  if  you  and  I 
pe rh apis  rem tj ml  ^cr  I h em  some  by -and-bj- they  will  not  H 
UnXxa  then^grave  faub^s--  to  you  and  me,  but  V^^ 
ways — mistakes,  or  even  less — remembrances  to** 
Dajn  ch^ngtt  so  many  tbiii|^ — yes,  hf^rt  i 
We  S4C  so  ^iffcrctitly  in  «uiu  and  iboven^ 

Mi^l;^«ii  works  to-nlelit 

Mjiv  he  so  chcrbhcd  by  to-auuioV*  %l^ 

We  mil  y  he  pafi?ni  1  foif  we  know 

The  re' 9  suah  a  1inl«  wiy  to  fiD, 
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^ammei^  School  of  the  Walional  jJofmal  Univergitij,' 

BBVIEW  SCHOOL,  The  Oldest  aad  Most  Suooeaefu). 

SCHOOL  METHODS,  The  Best  and  Most  PraoUoaL 

A  FACULTY,  The  Strooirest  and  Most  Popular, 

SUBJECTS  TAUGHT,  Innumerable  and  Moat  VaHed. 
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3  Sets  Reeds 
In  Duktt,  Unison, 

"Jennie**  ••ilenricttA" 

"Anna"  **Chriatmr'' 

•*Aimec"  ,  '*Gmce" 

MllVlATiJRK  ftlZM. 

IK  Duett,  Uptimn, 

»*Adeline"  "Charlotle^^ 

"Ameiia"  '*Rosa'' 

PICCOIXI  il»B. 

In  Dctett,  Umson, 

*'Jode''  "NelUc'* 

Melodt  Octave  and  Duett» 

MlMlATirRB- 
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School  Board  Supplies,  m 

Blank  Order  Book 

On  Treasurer  of  School  District.      — n 

\n  res4jonie  to  iti<]aiTies  ffom  Sehtx^l  f>ftjiieT!*  fd 
IJgok  uf  convenient  size  containing  Btaiilr  '^t' 
upon  the  TreRaurer-atiH  in  o)n,: 
tbcir  request --we  are  preparerl  to  futui  J 
Orders  in  Ihe  form  of  the  oh  J  j  nary 
BcKik.  SubBtantially  Bound,  x^ 
f orated  so  ihiit  Orders  may  readily    be  dflt^ 
taohed,  at  the  following  mies: 

Ortftrr  B<»f>te  In  siock  £  AH  RImiiUa  I,« 
fiffreii.    Book  c:otitaliiiii|£  Tkifee 

Booka  Printed  to  Special  Order : 

Wiih  S'jiine  o»  DJMHtt  aiwi  Coiimy.tnrt  otHirr  Blitikt  | 
tlud'itiB;  N.imr  ..flV-MMi reef  rfiJf. :, ire. !,  printed  tn  gurni  irJ 

abote,  with  claiingci  de«iyed. 


I       Twelve  Blank  FinancimI  Siatementft  tm  ^ubliil»« 

the  FifiHncul  Account  of  Sehool  District,  «x  R«<|uifi 

by  law  — $i^oi>»  ( 

TlilrtjF     Ai^rcenietiu     with    T^vctLerft,      iThe    Nd 

I      »  The  f^etmiiirlvaiil  m  ^tttlrlcl  iteiElitier i. 
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It.  iitn4  irmm^ 


Tchool  o'  Expression.  .^ir«  •^.S^'^'i  "5'™ 


Harvard  U.iv-rsity.  ?". .".1,.«*-" '» 

A^MM^;^_S^*;r  K  w  V   I  ■  t,  II  -.con  St..  hoMi* . ,  M^* 


Pr  vince  of  Exaression.  ^M^Ur^Lii'- 
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TheLibraryof  American  Literature S-si^^ 

ItMrfllittyyoa  UOidattby  wriUj>t  t'C-  l.WEBSTEatC0.,67FWIIiAvt.,  Newyork.| 


■     Two  New  Books 

^Oatlicart's  Literaiy  Reader 

A  Manual  of  Englls^h  Liieniture 

tl  selections  ffom  sumc  of  the  best  British  and  Av 
u'ur.  -^ti.iKrji\-arc  to  the  present  time,  chronologically  arr.Tn  - —^  - 
I  sind   critical   sketches,  numemus   notes,  etc.      By  Geo.  f^ 
nificly-two  portraits,     X+541  pages,  Price  $IJS^ 

This  revision  of  the  an  thorns  popular  Literary  Reader 
changes  and  improvements  as  the  dcniantj.s  of  the  t*me  ati 
lubjcci  in  the  modem  school  curriculum  have  made  necessary 

I  LEADINC    FEATURES 

,  An  Introduction  containing  Definitions  and  Oiitfin«-<  nf  ^ 

A  chapter  on  the  Beginnings  of  English  Literature,. 

I  The  division  of  the  subject  into  four  great   pcricHk,     1 

Literature  :  the  Literature  of  the  Commonwealth  and  R; 
the  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  literal 
Nineteenth  Century. 

An  orderly  and  systematic  arrangement,  givint?  the  work  a  i 
cal  perspective  and  showing  the  masters  and  ni 
^      eniture  in  tlteir  true  proportions. 

^  A  serieH  of  portraits  rrniarkabU*    tor    its   (ullnetK  authtriiivt^s  •*•»»* 

artistic  merit, 

Morris's  Pliysical  Traming 

I  in  the  Public  Schools. 

:\n  Eclectic  System  of  Exerciser,  including  the  Delsartean  PriiiCJplt 
■Mil  and  Expression.     By  R.  Anna  MokKts*.     8vo.  cloth,  102  pages.     HI. 

^m         It  is  the  only  manual  of  the  kind  publishetl 

V         It  contains  a  series  of  progressive  exercises  of  systen 

^     ftducalion  adapted  to  every  grade  of  public  schools,  grapnaaj 

I  irated  by  numerous  carefully  drawn  cuts* 

B         The  Delsartean  principles  are  practically  applied  to  HeaHin. 
lamation^  Articulation,  etc 

I  Fhe  apparatus    prescribed  is  simple,   inexpensive,  .; 

'  adapted  to  the  limited  facilities  of  the  ordinary  school-n  wi** 

Numerous  musical  selections  are  provided  to  accomoanv  ex 
and  drills. 

H         It  is  a  work  tliat  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  teachirr. 

Copies  of  these  books  will  be  mailed  postpaid  to  any  atidi  ess  on 
Circulars  and  Sections  of  our  Catalogue  free  on  request      r..rr 
reference  to  introduction  is  cordially  invited 

H  American    Book   Company,  pi^buaiv^r*. 
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The  Gre*te»t  Thing  in  the  World  :  WuKout  a  Mohicul'*  He»i»iic(iitJM 
UcLi^lon  Fulls,  '1  he  lije^ic!!,!  of  1  h«t  ;&  l^uve"  :    J  tic  i^omrijit,  Ai^y- 

iK.  Ucfcntc, .  .   .   ,  Hfnry  DrummomU.  ^i^ 

Little  Bsquimaux  ChildrcD  sod  tbcir  Plea>ur«ft,  ,  .  .  *  ^  .   .5^4 

A  Proper  Tone  ia  ReadmE  and  9peAkme ^#a.  IK  tMrnm^  5^5 

A  PJea  for  aimplicity  :  ^'Uitl  *  iJpaJe  a  ?i>ade,"  ,    ,   .    .   .      /*.  ^.  Otlr.  i^i 
AgAidii  Bt  Pcni»te*e  :  His  Mi5.«iou  in  Amtnca  ww  that  of  s  leaclier  of 
.Si. ic lice —"If  Vcm  Study  Naiiirr  in  Uuuk^,  when  you  C<o  luiit  of  f  *qi?t^  ymi 
<L  jikPfpi,  Kind  hcf."  .  .   .....,.*.  .   .   .Dttpf^Sia'      '  ^7 

Sufipoti  of  the  Schools:  Incrtwed  Appropri.ition.,  .  -  IV.  S.  1 

Tne  WprM'B  Fair:  G»nd  Eihibinr^n  tor  iSj3, .  .   .   .   ,A    h  s 
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Subscriptioii  Blank* 

Will  tln'  Nt'rrftftr)  iih*nsr  n%i*  Ihr  SultHi"vi|»* 
t.itm  lllimk  riirliH<-d'lii  Urn  hniir  far  Eih  hii»^ 
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THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD. 


BY    HENRY   DRUMMOND, 


^VERY  one  has  asked  himself  the  great 

^  question  of  antiquity  as  of  the  modern 

iQrld:     What  is  X\i^  summum  bonum — the 

[)remegood?     You  have  life  before  you. 

Jnce  only  you  can  live  it.     What  is  the 

ablest  object  of  desire,  the  supreme  gift  to 

ret? 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  be  told  that 
greatest  thing  in  the  religious  world  is 
Ith*  That  great  word  has  been  the  key- 
for  centuries  of  the  popular  religion ; 
we  have  easily  learned  to  look  upon  it 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  Wellj 
\  are  wrong.  If  we  have  been  told  that, 
may  tiiss  the  mark,  I  have  taken  you, 
the  clapter  which  I  have  just  readj  to 
hriiti^iJty  as  its  source ;  and  there  we  have 
I,  '*The  greatest  of  these  is  love."  It  is 
I  not  an  oversight,  Paul  was  speaking  of 
^  bith  just  a  moment  before.  He  says^  **  If  I 
liaTC  all  faith,  so  that  I  can  remove  moun- 
tal  and  have  not  love,  I  am  nothing." 
€o  fit.  from  forgetting,  he  deliberately  con- 
trasts them,  **Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 
Love,"  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  decision  falls,  **  The  greatest  of  these  is 
Love." 

And  it  is  not  prejudice.  A  man  is  apt  to 
recommend  to  others  his  own  strong  point. 
Love  was  not  Paul*s  i^trong  point.  The  ob- 
serving  student  can  detect  a  beautiful  ten- 
derness growing  and  ripening  all  through 
his  character  as  Taul  gets  old  ;  but  the  hand 
that  wrote,  "The  greatest  of  these  is  love," 
-whcD  we  meet  it  first,  is  stained  with  blood. 


Nor  is  the  letter  to  the  Corinthians  pecu- 
liar in  singling  out  love  as  the  mmmum 
bonum.  The  masterpieces  of  Chrisianity  are 
agreed  about  it,  Peter  says,  "Above  all 
things  have  fervent  love  among  yourselves." 
Above  ail  things.  And  John  goes  farther, 
"God  is  Love. '^  And  you  remember  the 
profound  remark  which  Paul  makes  else- 
where, "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 
Did  you  ever  think  what  he  meant  by  that? 
In  those  days  men  were  working  their  pass- 
age to  Heaven  by  keeping  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  the  hundred  and  ten  other 
commandments  which  they  had  manufac- 
tured out  of  them.  Christ  said,  I  will  show 
you  a  more  simple  way.  If  you  do  one 
thing,  you  will  do  these  hundred  and  ten 
things,  without  ever  thinking  about  them. 
If  you  love,  you  will  unconsciously  fulfil  the 
whole  law.  And  you  can  readily  see  for 
yourselves  how  that  must  be  so.  Take  any 
of  the  commandments.  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  gods  before  Me."  If  a  man  love 
God,  you  Will  not  require  to  tell  him  that. 
Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  *'Take 
not  His  name  in  vain."  Would  he  ever 
dream  of  taking  His  name  in  vain  if  he 
loved  Him?  "Remember  the  Sabbath  day 
to  keep  it  holy."  Would  he  not  be  too 
glad  to  have  one  day  in  seven  to  dedicate 
more  exclusively  to  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion? Love  would  fulfil  all  these  laws  re- 
garding God.  And  so,  if  he  loved  Man, 
you  would  never  think  of  telling  him  to 
honor   his   father  and   mother.     He  could 
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not  do  anything  else.  It  would  be  prepos- 
terous to  tell  him  not  to  kill.  You  could 
only  insult  him  if  you  suggested  that  he 
should  not  steal — how  could  he  steal  from 
those  he  loved  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
beg  him  not  to  bear  false  witness  against  his 
neighbor.  If  he  loved  him  it  would  be  the 
last  thing  he  would  do.  And  you  would 
never  dream  of  urging  him  not  to  covet 
what  his  neighbor  had.  He  would  rather 
they  possessed  it  than  himself.  In  this  way 
"Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  It  is 
the  rule  for  fulfilling  all  rules,  the  new  com- 
mandment for  keeping  all  the  old  com- 
mandments, Christ's  one  secret  of  the 
Christian  life. 

Now  Paul  had  learned  that ;  and  in  this 
noble  eulogy  he  has  given  us  the  most  won- 
derful and  original  account  extant  of  the 
summum  bonutn.  We  may  divide  it  into 
three  parts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  short 
chapter,  we  have  Love,  contrasted;  in  the 
heart  of  it,  we  have  Love  analyzed;  toward 
the  end,  we  have  Love  defended  as  a  su- 
preme gift. 

THE   CONTRAST. 

Paul  begins  by  contrasting  Love  with 
other  things  that  men  in  those  days  thought 
much  of.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over 
those  things  in  detail.  Their  inferiority  is 
already  obvious. 

He  contrasts  it  with  eloquence.  And 
what  a  noble  gift  it  is,  the  power  of  playing 
upon  the  souls  and  wills  of  men,  and  rousing 
them  to  lofty  purposes  and  holy  deeds. 
Paul  says,  **If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  love,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal."  And  we  all  know  why.  We 
have  all  felt  the  brazenness  of  words  without 
emotion,  the  hoUowness,  the  unaccountable 
un  persuasiveness,  of  eloquence  behind 
which  lies  no  Love. 

He  contrasts  it  with  prophecy.  He  con- 
trasts it  with  mysteries.  He  contrasts  it  with 
faith.  He  contrasts  it  with  charity.  Why 
is  Love  greater  than  faith?  Because  the 
end  is  greater  than  the  means.  And  why 
is  it  greater  than  chanty?  Because  the 
whole  is  greater  than  the  part.  Love  is 
greater  than  faith,  because  the  end  is  greater 
than  the  means.  What  is  the  use  of  having 
faith?  It  is  to  connect  the  soul  with  God. 
And  what  is  the  object  of  connecting  man 
with  God?  That  he  may  become  like  God. 
But  God  is  Love.  Hence  Faith,  the  means, 
is  in  order  to  Love,  the  end.  Love,  there- 
fore, obviously  is  greater  than  faith.  It  is 
greater   than    charity,   again,    because  the 


whole  is  greater  than  a  part.     CharL.^  , 
only  a  little  bit  of  Love,  one  of  the  ini» 
erable  avenues  of  Love,  and  there  may  \  \ 
be,  and  there  is,  a  great  deal  of  charity  i| 
out  Love.     It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  W 
copper  to  a  beggar  on  the  street;  it  is  I 
erally  an  easier  thing  than  not  to  dq 
Yet  Love  is  just  as  often  in  the  withhold 
We  purchase  relief  from   the  sympati 
feelings  roused  by  the  spectacle  of  miser 
the  copper's  cost.     It  is  too  cbeap-t 
cheap  for  us,  and  often  too  dear  for  the; 
gar.     If   we  really  loved    him   we  4 
either  do  more  for  him,  or  less.  | 

Then  Paul  contrasts  it  with  sacrificd 
martyrdom.     And  I  beg  the  little  ban 
would-be    missionaries — and     I    have 
honor  to  call  some  of  you  by  this  nan 
the  first  time — to  remember  that  thougl| 
give  your  bodies  to  be  burned,  and 
not    Love,    it    profits    nothing — potlr 
You  can  take  nothing  greater  to  the  he9 
world  than  the  impress  and  reflection  c 
Love  of  God  upon   your  own   chart 
That  is  the  universal  language.     It  will 
you  years  to  speak  in  Chinese,  or  in  th^ 
lects  of  India.     From  the  day  you 
that  language  of  Love,  understood  b; 
will  be  pouring  forth  its  unconscioui 
quence.     It  is  the  man  who  is  the  mis 
ary,  it  is  not  his  words.     His  characj 
his  message.     In  the  heart  of  Africa,  a| 
the  great  Lakes,  I  have  come  across  ' 
men  and  women  who  remembered  th( 
white  man   they  ever   saw  before — \ 
Livingstone ;  and  as  you  cross  his  foo 
in  that  dark  continent,  men's  fai  "s  lif 
as  they  speak  of  the  kind  Doctor 
three  years  ago.     They  could 
stand  him;  but  they  felt  the  Lo  y 
in  his  heart.     Take  into  your  nt 
labor,  where  you  also  mean  tc 
your  life,  that  simple  charm,  and  you' 
work  must  succeed.     You  can  take  w 
greater,  you  need  take  nothing  less, 
not  worth  while  going  if  you  take  anj 
less.     You  may  take  every  accomplish 
you  may  be  braced  for  every  sacrificf 
if  you  give  your  body  to  be  burn« 
have  not  Love,  it  will  profit  you  as 
cause  of  Christ  nothing. 

ANALYSIS. 

After  contrasting  Love  with  these  1 
Paul,  in  three  verses,  very  short,  givei 
amazing  analysis  of  what  this  suprero< 
is.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  it.  It  is  I 
pound  thing,  he  tells  us.  It  is  like 
As  you  have  seen  a  man  of  scienct 
beam  of  light  and  pass  it  through  \ 
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prism,  as  you  have  seen  it  come  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  prism  broken  up  into  its 
component  colors — red,  and  blue  and  yel- 
low, and  violet,  and  orange,  and  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow — so  Paul  passes  this 
thing.  Love,  through  the  magnificent  prism 
of  his  inspired  intellect,  and  it  comes  out  on 
the  other  side  broken  up  into  its  elements. 
And  in  these  few  words  we  have  what  one 
might  call  the  Spectrum  of  Love,  the  analy- 
sis oT  Love.  Will  you  observe  what  its  ele- 
ments are?  Will  you  notice  that  they  have 
common  names;  that  they  are  virtues  which 
we  hear  about  every  day;  that  they  are 
things  which  can  be  practised  by  every  man 
in  every  place  in  life ;  and  how,  by  a  multi- 
tude of  small  things  and  ordinary  virtues, 
the  supreme  thing,  the  summum  bonunty  is 
made  up? 

The  Spectrum  of  Love  has  nine  ingredi- 
ents:— 

Patience — "Love  suffereth  long." 
Kindness — "And  is  kind." 
Generosity — "Love  envieth  not." 
Humility — "Love  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up." 

Courtesy — "Doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly." 

Unselfishness — "  Seeketh  not  her  own." 
Good  Temper—"  Is  not  easily  provoked." 
Guilelessness — "Thinketh  no  evil." 
Sincerity — "  Rejoice th   not  in    iniquity, 
but  rejoicelh  in  the  truth." 

Patience ;  kindness;  generosity;  humility; 
courtesy;  unselfishness;  good  temper;  guile- 
lessness; sincerity — these  make  up  the  su- 
preme gift  ,the  stature  of  the  perfect  man. 
V*^*-j^^'  >serve  that  all  are  in  relation  to 
V^  mav  r!  ^^*^"  *°  ^*^^'  *"  relation  to  the 
/  ®  the  ch^y  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  to-morrow,  and 
J'^-.vJj.g;  *  unknown  eternity.  We  hear 
much  o».  .ve  to  God ;  Christ  spoke  much 
of  love  to  tnan.  We  make  a  great  deal  of 
peace  with  heaven;  Christ  made  much  of 
peace  on  earth.  Religion  is  not  a  strange 
or  added  thing,  but  the  inspiration  of  the 
secular  life,  the  breathing  of  an  eternal 
spirit  through  this  temporal  world.  The  su- 
preme thing  in  short,  is  not  a  thing  at  all, 
but  the  givmg  of  a  further  finish  to  the  mul- 
titudinous words  and  acts  which  make  up 
the  sum  of  every  common  day. 

There  is  no  lime  to  do  more  than  make  a 
passing  note  upon  each  of  these  ingredients. 
Love  is  Patience,  This  is  the  normal  atti- 
tude of  Love;  Love  passive,  Love  waiting  to 
begin  ;  not  in  a  hurry;  calm;  ready  to  do 
its  work  when  the  summons  comes,  but 
meantime  wearing  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
nnd  quiet  spirit.    Love  suffers  long ;  beareth  | 


all  things;  believeth  all  things;  hopeth  alb 
things.  For  love  understands,  and  there- 
fore waits. 

Kindness.  Love  active.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  how  much  of  Christ's  life  was  spent 
in  doing  kind  things — in  merely  doing  kind 
things?  Run  over  it  with  that  in  view,  and 
you  will  find  that  He  spent  a  great  propor- 
tion of  His  time  simply  in  making  people 
happy,  in  doing  good  turns  to  people^ 
There  is  only  one  thing  greater  than  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  and  that  is  holiness;  and 
it  is  not  in  our  keeping ;  but  what  God  has 
put  in  our  power  is  the  happiness  of  those 
about  us,  and*  that  is  largely  to  be  secured 
by  our  being  kind  to  them. 

"The  greatest  thing,"  says  some  one,  "a 
man  can  do  for  his  Heavenly  Father  is  to  be 
kind  to  some  of  His  other  children."  I 
wonder  why  it  is  that  we  are  not  all  kinder 
than  we  are?  How  much  the  world  needs 
it.  How  easily  it  is  done.  How  instant- 
aneously it  acts.  How  infallibly  it  |is  re- 
membered. How  superabundantly  it  pays 
itself  back — for  there  is  no  debtor  in  the 
world  so  honorable,  so  superbly  honorable, 
as  Love.  "Love  never  faileth."  Love  is 
success.  Love  is  happiness,  Love  is  life. 
"Love  I  say,"  with  Browning,  "is  energy 
of  Life." 

"  For  life,  with  all  its  yields  of  joy  or  woe 
And  hope  and  fear. 

Is  just  our  chance  o*  the  prize  of  learning  love, — 
How  love  might  be,  hath  been  indeed,  and  is.*' 

Where  Love  is,  God  is.  He  that  dwelleth 
in  Love,  dwelleth  in  .God.  God  is  Love. 
Therefore  lave.  Without  distinction,  with- 
out calculation,  without  procrastination, 
love.  Lavish  it  upon  the  poor,  where  it  is 
very  easy;  especially  upon  the  rich,  who 
often  need  it  most ;  most  of  all  upon  our 
equals,  where  it  is  very  difficult,  and  for 
whom  perhaps  we  each  do  least  of  all. 
There  is  a  difference  between  trying  to  please 
and  giving  pleasure.  Give  pleasure.  Lose 
no  chance  of  giving  pleasure.  For  that  is 
the  ceaseless  and  anonymous  triumph  of  a 
truly  loving  spirit.  "I  shall  pass  through 
this  world  but  once.  Any  good  thing  there- 
fore that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I 
can  show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it 
now.  Let  me  not  defer  it  nor  neglect  it, 
for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

Generosity.  "Love  envieth  not."  This 
is  Love  in  competition  with  others.  When- 
ever you  attempt  a  good  work  you  will  find 
other  men  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  and 
probably  doing  it  better.  Envy  them  not. 
Envy  is  a  feeling  of  ill-will  to  those  who  are 
in  the  same  line  as  ourselves,  a  spirit  of 
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covetousness  and  detraction.  How  little  ' 
Christian  work  even  is  a  protection  against 
unchristian  feeling.  That  most  despicable 
of  all  the  unworthy  moods  which  cloud  a 
Christian's  soul  assuredly  waits  for  us  on  the 
threshold  of  every  work,  unless  we  are  forti- 
fied with  this  grace  of  magnanimity.  Only 
one  thing  truly  need  the  Christian  envy,  the 
large,  rich,  generous  soul  which  '^envieth 
not." 

And  then,  after  having  learned  all  that, 
you  have  to  learn  this  further  thing,  Humil- 
ity — to  put  a  seal  upon  your  lips  and  forget 
what  you  have  done.  After  you  have  been 
kind,  after  Love  has  stolen  Corth  into  the 
world  and  done  its  beautiful  work,  go  back 
into  the  shade  again  and  say  nothing  about 
it.  Love  hides  even  from  itself.  Love 
waives  even  self-satisfaction.  "Lovevaun- 
teth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up." 

The  fifth  ingredient  is  a  somewhat  strange 
one  to  find  in  this  summum  bonum :  Caur- 
esy.  This  is  Love  in  society.  Love  in  rela- 
tion to  etiquette.  ''Love  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly."  Politeness  has  been  de- 
fined as  love  in  trifles.  Courtesy  is  said  to 
be  love  in  little  things.  And  the  one  secret 
of  politeness  is  to  love.  Love  cannot  be- 
have itself  unsfeemly.  You  can  put  the 
most  untutored  persons  into  the  highest  so- 
ciety, and  if  they  have  a  reservoir  of  Love 
in  their  heart,  they  will  not  behave  them- 
selves unseemly.  They  simply  cannot  do 
it.  Carlyle  said  of  Robert  Burns  that  there 
was  no  truer  gentleman  in  Europe  than  the 
ploughman -poet.  It  was  because  he  loved 
everything — the  mouse,  and  the  daisy,  and 
all  the  things,  great  and  small,  that  God  had 
made.  So  with  this  simple  passport  he 
could  mingle  with  any  society,  and  enter* 
courts  and  palaces  from  his  little  cottage  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr.  You  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ''gentleman."  It  means  a 
gentle  man — 2l  man  who  does  things  gently 
with  love.  And  that  is  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  it.  The  gentle  man  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  do  an  ungentle,  and  un- 
gentlemanly  thing.  The  ungentle  soul,  the 
inconsiderate,  unsympathetic  nature,  cannot 
do  anything  else.  "Love  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly," 

Unselfishness.  "Love  seeketh  not  her 
own."  Observe:  Seeketh  not  even  that 
which  is  her  own.  In  Britain  the  English- 
man is  devoted,  and  rightly,  to  his  rights. 
But  there  come  times  when  a  man  may  ex- 
ercise even  the  higher  right  of  giving  up  his 
rights.  Yet  Paul  does  not  summon  us  to 
give  up  our  rights.  Loves  strikes  much 
deeper.     It  would  have  us  not  seek  them  at 


all,  ignore  them,  eliminate  the  personal  ele- 
ment altogether  from  our  calculations.  It 
is  not  hard  to  give  up  our  rights.  They  are 
often  external.  The  difficult  thing  is  to  gin 
up  ourselves.  The  more  difficult  thing  stiil 
is  not  to  seek  things  for  ourselves  at  alL 
After  we  have  sought  them,  won  them,  d^ 
served  them,  we  have  taken  the  cream  off 
them  for  ourselves  already.  Little  cross  then 
to  give  them  up.  But  not  to  seek  them,  to 
look  every  man  not  on  his  own  things,'  bnt 
on  the  things  of  others — id  opus  est,  *  *  Seek- 
est  thou  great  things  for  thyself?"  said  the 
prophet  j  *  ^seek  them  not, ' '  Why  ?  Because 
there  is  no  greatness  in  things.  Things  cao- 
not  be  great.  The  only  greatness  b  unself- 
ish love.  Even  self  denial  in  itself  is  noth- 
ing, is  almost  a  mistake.  Only  a  great  pur- 
pose or  a  mightier  love  can  justify  the  waste. 
It  is  more  difficult,  I  have  said,  not  to  seek 
our  own  at  all,  than,  having  sought  it,  to 
give  it  up.  I  must  take  that  back.  It  is 
only  true  of  a  partly  selfish  heart.  Noth- 
ing is  a  hardship  to  Love,  and  nothing  is 
hard.  I  believe  that  Christ's  "yoke"  is 
easy.  Christ's  "yoke"  is  just  his  way  of 
taking  life.  And  I  believe  it  is  an  easier 
way  than  any  other.  I  believe  it  is  a  hap- 
pier way  than  any  other.  The  most  obvioos 
lesson  in  Christ's  teaching  is  that  there  is  no 
happiness  in  having  and  getting  anything, 
but  only  in  giving.  I  repeat,  Th^re  is  m 
happiness  in  having  or  in  getting^  but  onfy  in 
giving.  And  half  the  world  is  on  the  wroog 
scent  in  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  think 
it  consists  in  having  and  getting,  and  in  b^ 
ing  served  by  others.  It  consists  in  giving, 
and  in  serving  others.  He  that  would  be 
great  among  you,  said  Christ,  let  him  serve. 
He  that  would  be  happy,  let  him  remember 
that  there  is  but  one  way — it  is  more  blessed, 
it  is  more  happy,  to  give  than  to  receive. 

The  next  ingredient  is  a  very  remarkable 
one:  Good  Temper,  "Love  is  not  easilf 
provoked."  Nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ing than  to  find  this  here.  We  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  bad  temper  as  a  very  harmless 
weakness.  We  speak  of  it  as  a  mere  infirah 
ity  of  nature,  a  family  failing,  a  matter  of 
temperament,  not  a  thing  to  take  into  verf 
serious  account  in  estimating  a  man's  char- 
acter. And  yet  here,  right  in  the  heart  of 
this  analysis  of  love,  it  finds  a  place;  and 
the  Bible  again  and  again  returns  to  con- 
demn it  as  one  of  the  most  destructive  ele- 
ments in  human  nature. 

The  peculiarity  of  ill  temper  is  that  it  is 
the  vice  of  the  virtuous.  It  is  often  the  one 
blot  on  an  otherwise  noble  character,  Yoo 
know  men   who  are  all   but   perfect,  and 
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women  who  would  be  entirely  perfect,  but 
for  an  easily  ruffled,  quick- tempered,  or 
"touchy"  disposition.  This  compatibility 
of  ill  temper  with  high  moral  character  is 
one  of  the  strangest  and  saddest  problems  of 
ethics.  The  truth  is  there  are  two  great 
classes  of  sins — sins  of  the  Body^  and  sins  of 
the  Disposition,  The  Prodigal  Son  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  first,  the  Elder 
Brother  of  the  second.  Now,  society  has 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  is 
the  worse.  Its  brand  falls,  without  a  chal- 
lenge, upon  the  Prodigal.  But  are  we 
right?  We  have  no  balance  to  weigh  one 
another's  sins,  and  coarser  and  finer  are  but 
human  words;  but  faults  in  the  higher  nature 
may  be  less  venial  than  those  in  the  lower, 
and  to  the  eye  of  Him  who  is  Love,  a  sin 
against  Love  may  seem  a  hundred  times 
more  base.  No  form  of  vice,  not  worldli- 
ness,  not  greed  of  gold,  not  drunkenness  it- 
self, does  more  to  unchristian ize  society 
than  evil  temper.  For  embittering  life,  for 
breaking  up  communities,  for  destroying 
the  most  sacred  relationships,  for  devastat- 
ing homes,  for  withering  up  men  and 
women,  for  taking  the  bloom  of  childhood, 
in  short,  for  sheer  gratuitous  misery  produc- 
ing power,  this  influence  stands  alone. 
Look  at  the  Eider  Brother,  moral,  hard- 
working, patient,  dutiful — let  him  get  all 
credit  for  his  virtues — look  at  this  man, 
this  baby,  sulking  outside  his  own  father's 
door.  "He  was  angry,"  we  read,  "and 
would  not  go  in."  Look  at  the  eff'ect  upon 
the  father,  upon  the  servants,  upon  the  hap- 
piness of  the  guests.  Judge  of  the  efTect 
upon  the  Prodigal — and  how  many  prodi- 
gals are  kept  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
by  the  unlovely  character  of  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  inside?  Analyze,  as  a  study  in 
Temper,  the  thunder-cloud  itself  as  it  gath- 
ers upon  the  Elder  Brother's  brow.  What 
is  it  made  of?  Jealousy,  anger,  pride,  un- 
charity,  cruelty,  self- righteousness,  touchi- 
ness, doggedness,  sullenness, — these  are  the 
ingredients  of  this  dark  and  loveless  soul. 
In  varying  proportions,  also,  these  are  the 
ingredients  of  all  ill  temper.  Judge  if  such 
sins  of  the  disposition  are  not  worse  to  live 
in,  and  for  others  to  live  with,  than  sins  of 
the  body.  Did  Christ  indeed  not  answer 
the  question  Himself  when  He  said,  "  I  say 
unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots 
go  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  before 
you."  There  is  really  no  place  in  Heaven 
for  a  disposition  like  this.  A  man  with 
such  a  mood  could  only  make  Heaven  mis- 
erable for  all  the  people  in  it.  Except, 
therefore,  such  a  man   be  bom  again,  he 


cannot,  he  simply  cannot^  enter  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven.  For  it  is  perfectly  certain 
— and  you  will  not  misunderstand  me — that 
to  enter  Heaven  a  man  must  take  it  with  him* 

You  will  see  then  why  Temper  is  signifi- 
cant.  It  is  not  in  what  it  is  alone,  but  in 
what  it  reveals.  This  is  why  I  take  the  lib- 
erty now  of  speaking  of  it  with  such  un- 
usual plainness.  It  is  a  test  for  love,  a 
symptom,  a  revelation  of  an  unloving  nature 
at  bottom.  It  is  the  intermittent  fever 
which  bespeaks  unintermittent  disease  with- 
in; the  occasional  bubble  escaping  to  the 
surface  which  betrays  some  rottenness  un- 
demeath ;  a  sample  of  the  most  hidden  pro- 
ducts of  the  soul  dropped  involuntarily 
when  off  one's  guard ;  in  a  word,  the  light- 
ning form  of  a  hundred  hideous  and  un- 
christian sins.  For  a  want  of  patience,  a 
want  of  kindness,  a  want  of  generosity,  a 
want  of  courtesy,  a  want  of  unselfishness, 
are  all  instantaneously  symbolized  in  one 
flash  of  Temper. 

Hence  it  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  the 
Temper.  We  must  go  to  the  source,  and 
change  the  inmost  nature,  and  the  angry 
humors  will  die  away  of  themselves.  Souls 
are  made  sweet  not  by  taking  the  acid  fluids 
out,  but  by  putting  something  in — a  great 
Love,  a  new  Spirit,  the  'Spirit  of  Christ. 
Christ,  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  interpenetrating 
ours,  sweetens,  purifies,  transforms  all. 
This  only  can  eradicate  what  is  wrong, 
work  a  chemical  change,  renovate  and  re- 
generate and  rehabilitate  the  inner  man. 
Will-power  does  not  change  men.  Time 
does  not  change  men.  Christ  does. 
Therefore  "  Let  that  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus."  Some  of  us  have 
hot  much  time  to  lose.  Remember,  once 
more,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death. 
I  cannot  help  speaking  urgently,  for  my- 
self, for  yourselves.  "Whoso  shall  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones,  which  believe  in 
Me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- stone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  drowned  in  the  depth  of  the  sea." 
That  is  to  say,,  it  is  the  deliberate  verdict  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  that  it  is  better  not  to  live 
than  not  to  love.  //  is  better  not  to  live 
than  not  to  love. 

Guilelessness  and  Sincerity  may  be  dis- 
missed almost  with  a  word.  Guilelessness 
is  the  grace  for  suspicious  people.  And  the 
possession  of  it  is  the  great  secret  of  per- 
sonal influence.  You  will  find,  if  you  think 
for  a  moment,  that  the  people  who  influence 
you  are  people  who  believe  in  you.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  men  shrivel  up; 
but  in   that  atmosphere  they  expand,  and 
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find  encouragement  and  educative  fellow- 
ship. It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  here  and 
there  in  this  hard,  uncharitable  world,  there 
should  still  be  left  a  few  rare  souls  who 
think  no  evil.  This  is  the  great  unworldli- 
ness.  Love  "thinketh  no  evil,"  imputes 
no  motive,  sees  the  bright  side,  puts  the 
best  construction  on  every  action.  What  a 
delightful  state  of  mind  to  live  in  !  What  a 
stimulus  and  benediction  even  to  meet  with 
it  for  a  day !  To  be  trusted  is  to  be  saved. 
And  if  we  try  to  influence  or  elevate  others, 
we  shall  soon  see  that  success  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  belief  of  our  belief  in  them. 
For  the  respect  of  another  is  the  first  restor- 
ation of  the  self- respect  a  man  has  lost;  our 
ideal  of  what  he  is  becomes  to  him  the  hope 
and  pattern  of  what  he  may  become. 

"Love  rejoicelh  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth.  I  have  called  this  Sin- 
cerity y  from  the  words  rendered  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  by  **rejoicelh  in  the 
truth."  And  certainly,  were  this  the  real 
translation,  nothing  could  be  more  just. 
For  he  who  loves  will  love  Truth  not  less 
than  men.  He  will  rejoice  in  the  Truth — 
rejoice  not  in  what  he  has  been  taught  to 
believe;  not  in  this  Church's  doctrine  or  in 
that;  not  in  this  ism  or  in  that  ism;  but 
**in  the  Truihy  He  will  accept  only  what 
is  real;  he  will  strive  to  get  at  facts;  he  will 
search  for  Truth  with  a  humble  and  un- 
biased mind,  and  cherish  whatever  he  finds 
at  any  sacrifice.  But  the  more  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Revised  Version  calls  for  just 
such  a  sacrifice  for  truth's  sake  here.  For 
what  Paul  really  meant  is,  as  we  there  read, 
"Rejoiceth  not  in  unrighteousness,  but  re- 
joiceth  with  the  truth,"  a  quality  which 
probably  no  one  English  word — and  cer- 
tainly not  Sincerity — adequately  defines. 
It  includes,  perhaps  more  strictly,  the  self- 
restraint  which  refuses  to  make  capital  out 
of  others'  faults;  the  charity  which  delights 
not  in  exposing  the  weakness  of  others,  but 
**covereth  all  things;"  the  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose which  endeavors  to  see  things  as  they 
are,  and  rejoices  to  find  them  better  than 
suspicion  feared  or  calumny  denounced. 

So  much  for  the  analysis  of  Love.  Now 
the  business  of  our  lives  is  to  have  these 
things  fitted  into  our  characters.  That  is 
the  supreme  work  to  which  we  need  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  in  this  world,  to  learn  Love. 
Is  life  not  full  of  opportunities  for  learning 
i^^»ve?  Every  man  and  woman  every  day 
h.i*;  a  thousand  of  them.  The  world  is  not 
a  playground;  it  is  a  schoolroom.  Life  is 
iiti  a  holiday,  but  an  education.  And  the 
•oi.c  eternal  lesson  for  us  all  is  hsw  better  we 


can  love.  What  makes  a  man  a  good  crick- 
eter? Practice.  What  makes  a  roan  a  good 
artist,  a  good  sculptor,  a  good  musician? 
Practice.  What  makes  a  man  a  good  lin- 
guist, a  good  stenographer?  Practice. 
What  makes  a  man  a  good  man  ?  Practice. 
Nothing  else.  There  is  nothing  capricioas 
about  religion.  We  do  not  get  the  soul  in 
different  ways,  under  different  laws,  from 
those  in  which  we  get  the  body  and  the 
mind.  If  a  man  does  not  exercise  his  arm 
he  develops  no  biceps  muscle ;  and  if  a  man 
does  not  exercise  his  soul,  he  acquires  no 
muscle  in  his  soul,  no  strength  of  character, 
no  vigor  of  moral  fibre,  nor  beauty  of  spirit- 
ual growth.  Love  is  not  a  thing  of  enthusi- 
astic emotion.  It  is  a  rich,  strong,  manly, 
vigorous  expression  of  the  whole  round 
Christian  character — the  Christ- like  nature 
in  its  fullest  development.  And  the  con- 
stituents of  this  great  character  are  only  to 
be  built  up  by  ceaseless  practice. 

What  was  Christ  doing  in  the  carpenter's 
shop?  Practising.  Though  perfect,  we  read 
that  He  learned  obedience,  and  grew  in  wis* 
dom  and  in  favor  with  God.  Do  not  quar- 
rel therefore  with  your  lot  in  life.  Do  not 
complain  of  its  never-ceasing  cares,  its  petty 
environment,  the  vexations  you  have  to 
stand,  the  small  and  sordid  souls  you  have 
to  live  and  work  with.  Above  all,  do  not 
resent  temptation  ;  do  not  be  perplexed  be- 
cause it  seems  to  thicken  round  you  more 
and  more,  and  ceases  neither  for  effort  nor 
for  agony  nor  prayer.  That  is  your  prac- 
tice. That  is  the  practice  which  God  ap- 
points you ;  and  it  is  having  its  work  in 
making  you  patient,  and  humble,  and  gen- 
erous and  unselfish,  and  kind  and  courte- 
ous. Do  not  grudge  the  hand  that  is  mould- 
ing the  still  too  shapeless  image  within  you.  I 
It  is  growing  more  beautiful,  though  yon 
see  it  not,  and  every  touch  of  temptation  | 
may  add  to  its  perfection.  Therefore  keep 
in  the  midst  of  life.  Do  not  isolate  your-  ' 
self.  Be  among  men,  and  among  things, 
and  among  troubles,  and  difficulties,  and 
obstacles.  You  remember  Goethe's  words: 
Es  bildet  (in  Talent  sick  in  der  Stille^  dock 
ein  Charakter  in  dem  Strom  der  IVelL 
"Talent  develops  itself  in  solitude;  char- 
acter in  the  stream  of  life. ' '  Talent  develops 
itself  in  solitude — the  talent  of  prayer,  of 
faith,  of  meditation,  of  seeing  the  unseen; 
character  grows  in  the  stream  of  the  world's 
life.  That,  chiefly,  is  where  men  are  to  leain 
love. 

How?  Now,  how?  To  make  it  easier, 
I  have  named  a  few  of  the  elements  of  love. 
But  these  are  only  elements.     Love   itsdf 
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can  never  be  defined.  Light  is  a  something 
more  than  the  sum  of  its  ingredients — a 
glowing,  dazzling,  tremulous  ether.  And 
love  is  something  more  than  all  its  elements 
— a  palpitating,  quivering,  sensitive,  living 
thing.  By  synthesis  of  all  the  colors,  men 
can  make  whiteness,  they  cannot  make 
light.  By  synthesis  of  all  the  virtues,  men 
can  make  virtue,  they  cannot  make  love. 
How  then  are  we  to  have  this  transcendent 
living  whole  conveyed  into  our  souls?  We 
brace  our  wills  to  secure  it.  We  try  to  copy 
those  who  have  it.  We  lay  down  rules 
about  it.  We  watch :  we  pray.  But  these 
things  alone  will  not  bring  Love  into  our 
nature.  Love  is  an  effect.  And  only  as  we 
fulfil  the  right  condition  can  we  have  the 
effect  produced.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the 
cause  is? 

If  you  turn  to  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
First  Epistle  of  John  you  will  find  these 
words:  "We  love  because  He  first  loved 
us."  "We  love,"  not  "We  love  Him:' 
That  is  the  way  the  old  version  has  it,  and 
it  is  quite  wrong.  "  We  love — because  He 
first  loved  us."  Look  at  that  word  "be- 
cause." It  is  the  cause  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  *^  Because  He  first  loVed  us,"  the 
effect  follows  that  we  love,  we  love  Him, 
we  love  all  men.  We  cannot  help  it.  Be- 
cause He  loved  us,  we  love,  we  love  every- 
body. Our  heart  is  slowly  changed.  Con- 
template the  love  of  Christ,  and  you  will 
love.  Stand  before  that  mirror,  reflect 
Christ's  character,  and  you  will  be  changed 
into  the  same  image  from  tenderness  to  ten- 
derness. There  is  no  other  way.  You  can- 
not love  to  order.  You  only  look  at  the 
lovely  object,  and  fall  in  love  with  it,  and 
grow  into  likeness  to  it.  And  so  look  at 
this  Perfect  Character,  this  Perfect  Life. 
Look  at  the  great  Sacrifice  as  He  laid  down 
Himself,  all  through  life,  and  upon  the 
Cross  of  Calvary;  and  you  must  love  Him. 
And  loving  Him,  you  mus)  become  like 
Him.  Love  begets  love.  It  is  a  process  of 
induction.  Put  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  electrified  body,  and  that  piece 
of  iron  for  a  time  becomes  electrified.  It  is 
changed  into  a  temporary  magnet  in  the 
mere  presence  of  a  permanent  magnet,  and 
as  long  as  you  leave  the  two  side  by  side, 
they  are  both  magnets  alike.  Remain  side 
by  side  with  Him  who  loved  us,  and  gave 
Himself  for  us,  and  you  too  will  become  a 
permanent  magnet,  a  permanently  attractive 
force;  and  like  Him  you  will  draw  all  men 
tmto  you,  like  Him  you  will  be  drawn  unto 
all  men.  That  is  the  inevitable  effect  of 
Love.     Any  man  who  fulfils  that  cause  must 


have  that  effect  produced  in  him.  Try  to 
give  up  the  idea  that  religion  comes  to  us  by 
chance,  or  by  mystery,  or  by  caprice.  It 
comes  to  us  by  natural  law,  or  by  supernat- 
ural law,  for  all  law  is  Divine.  Edward 
Irving  went  to  see  a  dying  boy  once,  and 
when  he  entered  the  room  he  just  put  his 
hand  on  the  sufferer's  head,  and  said,  "  My 
boy,  God  loves  you,"  and  went  away.  And 
the  boy  started  from  his  bed,  and  called  out 
to  the  people  in  the  house,  "God  loves  me! 
God  loves  me!"  It  changed  that  boy. 
The  sense  that  God  loved  him  overpowered 
him,  melted  him  down,  and  began  the  creat- 
ing of  a  new  heart  in  him.  And  that  is  how 
the  love  of  God  melts  down  the  unlovely 
heart  in  man,  and  begets  in  him  the  new 
creature,  who  is  patient  and  humble  and 
gentle  and  unselfish.  And  there  is  no  other 
way  to  get  it.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  We  love  others,  we  love  everybody,  we 
love  our  enemies,  because  He  first  loved  us. 

THE  DEFENCE. 

Now  I  have  a  closing  sentence  or  two  to 
add  about  Paul's  reason  for  singling  out  love 
as  the  supreme  possession.  It  is  a  very  re- 
markable reason.  In  a  single  word  it  is 
this :  //  lasts,  "  Love,"  urges  Paul,  "  never 
faileth."  Then  he  begins  again  one  of  his 
marvellous  lists  of  the  great  things  of  the 
day,  and  exposes  them  one  by  one.  He 
runs  over  the  things  that  men  thought  were 
going  to  last,  and  shows  that  they  are  all 
fleeting,  temporary,  passing  away. 

"Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall 
fail."  It  was  the  mother's  ambition  for  her 
boy  in  those  days  that  he  should  become  a 
prophet.  For  hundreds  of  years  Gjd  had 
never  spoken  by  means  of  any  prophet,  and 
at  that  time  the  prophet  was  greater  than  the 
king.  Men  waited  wistfully  for  another 
messenger  to  come,  and  hung  upon  his  lips 
when  he  appeared  as  upon  the  very  voice  of 
God.  Paul  says,  "Whether  there  be  pro- 
phecies, they  shall  fail."  This  book  is  full 
of  prophecies.  One  by  one  they  have 
"failed;"  that  is,  having  been  fulfilled 
their  work  is  finished;  they  have  nothing 
more  to  do  now  in  the  world  except  to  feed 
a  devout  man's  faith. 

Then  Paul  talks  about  tongues.  That 
was  another  thing  that  was  greately  coveted, 
"  Whether  there  be  tongues,  they  shall 
cease."  As  we  all  know,  many,  many  cen- 
turies have  passed  since  tongues  have  been 
known  in  this  world.  They  have  ceased. 
Take  it  in  any  sense  you  like.  Take  it,  for 
illustration  merely,  as  languages  in  general 
— a  sense  which  was  not  in  Paul's  mind  at 
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ally  and  which  though  it  cannot  give  us  the 
specific  lesson  will  point  the  general  truth. 
Consider  the  words  in  which  these  chapters 
were  written — Greek.  It  has  gone.  Take 
the  Latin — the  other  great  tongue  of  those 
days.  It  ceased  long  ago.  Look  at  the  In- 
dian language.  It  is  ceasing.  The  lan- 
guage of  Wales,  of  Ireland,  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  is  dying  before  our  eyes.  The 
most  popular  book  in  the  English  tongue  at 
the  present  time,  except  the  Bible,  is  one  of 
Dickens's  works,  his  Pickwick  Papers.  It 
is  largely  written  in  the  language  of  Lon- 
don street  life;  and  experts  assure  us  that  in 
fifty  years  it  will  be  unintelligible  to  the 
average  English  reader. 

Then  Paul  goes  farther,  and  with  even 
greater  boldness  adds,  "  Whether  there  be 
knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away."  The 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  where  is  it?  It  is 
wholly  gone.  A  schoolboy  to-day  knows 
more  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew.  His 
knowledge  has  vanished  away.  You  put 
yesterday's  newspaper  in  the  fire.  Its 
knowledge  has  vanished  away.  You  buy 
the  old  editions  of  the  great  encyclopaedias 
for  a  few  pence.  Their  knowledge  has  van- 
ished away.  Look  how  the  coach  has  been 
superseded  by  the  use  of  steam.  Look  how 
electricity  has  superseded  that,  and  swept  a 
hundred  almost  new  inventions  into  obli- 
vion. One  of  the  greatest  living  authori- 
ties. Sir  William  Thompson,  said  the  other 
day,  ''The  steam-engine  is  passing  away." 
**  Whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  van- 
ish away."  At  every  workshop  you  will 
see,  in  the  back  yard,  a  heap  of  old  iron,  a 
few  wheels,  a  few  levers,  a  few  cranks, 
broken  and  eaten  with  rust.  Twenty  years 
ago  that  was  the  pride  of  the  city.  Men 
flocked  in  from  the  country  to  see  the  great 
invention ;  now  it  is  superseded,  its  day  is 
done.  And  all  the  boasted  science  and 
philosophy  of  this  day  will  soon  be  old. 
But  yesterday,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  greatest  figure  in  the  faculty  was 
Sir  James  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloro- 
form. The  other  day  his  successor  and 
nephew,  Professor  Simpson,  was  asked  by 
the  librarian  of  the  University  to  go  to  the 
library  and  pick  out  the  books  on  his  sub- 
ject that  were  no  longer  needed.  And  his 
reply  to  the  librarian  was  this:  "Take 
every  text- book  that  is  more  than  ten  years 
old,  and  put  it  down  in  the  cellar."  Sir 
James  Simpson  was  a  great  authority  only  a 
few  years  ago :  men  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  to  consult  him ;  and  almost  the 
whole  teaching  of  that  time  is  consigned  by 
the  science  of  to- day  to  oblivion.     And  in 


every    branch  of   science  it    is  the 

"  Now  we  know  in  part.     We  see  throagh  a 

glass  darkly." 

Can  you  tell  me  anything  that  is  going  to 
last?  Many  things  Paul  did  not  conde- 
scend to  name.  He  did  not  mention 
money,  fortune,  fame;  but  he  picked  ont 
the  great  things  of  his  time,  the  things  the 
best  men  thought  had  something  in  them, 
and  brushed  them  peremptorily  aside.  Paul 
had  no  charge  against  these  things  in  them- 
selves. All  he  said  about  them  was  that 
they  would  not  last.  They  were  great 
things,  but  not  supreme  things.  There  were 
things  beyond  them.  What  we  are  stretches 
past  what  we  do,  beyond  what  we  possess. 
Many  things  that  men  denounce  as  sins  are 
not  sins;  but  they  are  temporary.  And 
that  is  a  favorite  argument  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. John  says  of  the  world,  not  that  it 
is  wrong,  but  simply  that  it  "  passeth  away." 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  world  that  is 
delightful  and  beautiful;  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  that  is  great  and  engrossing  ;  but 
it  will  not  last.  All  that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
the  pride  of  -life,  are  but  for  a  little  wbik. 
Ix)ve  not  the  world  therefore.  Noth- 
ing that  it  contains  is  worth  the  life  and 
consecration  of  an  immortal  sotil.  The  im- 
mortal  soul  must  give  itself  to  something 
that  is  immortal.  And  the  only  immortal 
things  are  these:  ''Now  abideth  £aith,. 
hope,  love;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is. 
love." 

Some  think  the  time  may  come  when  two 
of  these  three  things  will  also  pass  away — 
faith  into  sight,  hope  into  fruition.  Paul 
does  not  say  so.  We  know  but  little  now 
about  the  conditions  of  the  life  that  is  to 
come.  But  what  is  certain  is  that  Love 
must  last.  God,  the  Eternal  God,  is  Love. 
Covet  therefore  that  everlasting  gift,  that 
one  thing  which  it  is  certain  is  going  to 
stand,  that  one  coinage  which  will  be  cur- 
rent in  the  Universe  when  all  the  other 
coinages  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
shall  be  useless  and  unhonored.  Yon  wiU 
give  yourselves  to  many  things ;  give  your- 
self first  to  Love,  Hold  things  in  their  pro- 
portion. Hold  things  in  tkeir  proportiotu 
Let  at  least  the  first  great  object  of  our  lives 
be  to  achieve  the  character  defended  in  these 
words,  the  character — and  it  is  the  char- 
acter of  Christ — which  is  built  round  Love. 

I  have  said  this  thing  is  eternal.  Did  yon 
ever  notice  how  continually  John  associates 
love  and  faith  with  eternal  life?  I  was  not 
told  when  I  was  a  boy  that  '<  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten 
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Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
have  everlasting  life."  What  I  was  told,  I 
rcnnember,  was  that  God  so  loved  the  world 
that,  if  I  trusted  in  Him,  I  was  to  have  a 
thing  called  peace,  or  I  was  to  have  rest,  or 
I  was  to  have  joy,  or  I  was  to  have  safety. 
But  I  had  to  find  out  for  myself  that  whoso- 
ever trusteth  in  Him — that  is,  whosoever 
loveth  Him,  for  tnst  is  only  the  avenue  to 
Love — hath  everlasting  life.  The  Gospel 
offers  a  man  life.  Never  offer  men  a  thim- 
bleful of  Gospel.  Do  not  offer  them  merely 
joy,  or  merely  peace,  or  merely  rest,  or 
merely  safety ;  tell  them  how  Christ  came  to 
give  men  more  abundaat  life  than  they  have, 
a  life  abundant  in  love,  and  therefore  abun- 
dant in  salvation  for  themselves,,  and  large 
in  enterprise  for  the  alleviation  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  world.  Then  only  can  the  Gos- 
pel take  hold  of  the  whole  of  a  man,  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  and  give  to  each  part  oif 
his  nature  its  exercise  and.  reward.  Many 
of  the  current  gospels  are  addressed  only  to 
a  part  of  a  man's  nature.  They  offer  peace, 
not  life;  faith,  not  Love;  justification,  not 
regeneration.  And  men  slip  back  again 
from  such  religion  because  it  has  never 
really  held  them.  Their  nature  was  not  all 
in  it.  It  offered  no  deeper  and  gladder  life- 
current  than  the  life  that  was  lived  before. 
Surely  it  stands  to  reason  that  only  a  fuller 
love  can  compete  with  the  love  of  the 
world. 

To  love  abundantly  is  to  live  abundantly, 
and  to  love  for  ever  is  to  live  for  ever. 
Hence,  eternal  life  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  love.  We  want  to  live  for  ever  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  want  to  live  to-morrow. 
Why  do  you  want  to  live  to-morrow  ?  It  is 
because  there  is  some  one  who  loves  you, 
and  whom  you  want  to  see  to-morrow,  and 
be  with,  and  love  back.  There  is  no  other 
reason  why  we  should  live  on  than  that  we 
love  and  are  beloved.  It  is  when  a  man  has 
no  one  to  love  him  that  he  commits  suicide. 
So  long  as  he  has  friends,  those  who  love 
him  and  whom  he  loves,  he  will  live,  be- 
cause to  live  is  to  love.  Be  it  but  the  love 
of  a  dog,  it  will  keep  him  in  life;  but  let 
that  go  and  he  has  no  contact  with  life,  no 
reason  to  live.  He  dies  by  his  own  hand. 
Eternal  life  also  is  to  know  God,  and  God  is 
love.  This  is  Christ's  own  definition. 
Ponder  it.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  that  they 
might  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Love 
must  be  eternal.  It  is  what  God  is.  On 
the  last  analysis,  then,  love  is  life.  Love 
never  faileth,  and  life  never  faileth,  so  long 
as  there  is  love.     That  is  the  philosophy  of 


what  Paul  is  showing  us;  the  reason  why  in 
the  nature  of  things  Love  should  be  the  su- 
preme thing — because  it  is  going  to  last ; 
because  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  an  Eter- 
nal Life.  It  is  a  thing  that  we  are  living 
now,  not  what  we  get  when  we  die ;  that  we 
shall  have  a  poor  chance  of  getting  when  we 
die  unless  we  are  living  it  now.  No  worse 
fate  can  befall  a  man  in  this  world  than  to 
live  and  grow  old  alone,  unloving,  and  un- 
loved. To  be  lost  is  to  live  in  an  un regen- 
erate condition,  loveless  and  unloved ;  and 
to  be  saved  is  to  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth 
in  love  dwelleth  already  in  God.  For  God 
is  Love. 

Now  I  have  all  but  finished.  How  many 
of  you  will  join  me  in  reading  this  chapter 
once  a  week  for  the  next  three  months?^ 
A  man  did  that  once  and  it  changed  his 
whole  life.  Will  you  do  it?  It  is  for  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  You  might  be- 
gin by  reading  it  every  day,  especially  the 
verses  which  describe  the  perfect  character. 
'*Love  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  love  en- 
vieth  not;  love  vaunteth  not  itself."  Get 
these  ingredients  into  your  life.  Then 
everything  that  you  do  is  eternal.  It  is 
worth  doing.  It  is  worth  giving  time  to. 
No  man  can  become  a  saint  in  his  sleep; 
and  to  fulfil  the  condition  required  demands 
a  certain  amount  of  praver  and  meditation 
and  time,  just  as  improvement  in  any  direc- 
tion, bodily  or  mental,  requires  preparation 
and  care.  Address  yourselves  to  that  one 
thing;  at  any  cost  have  this  transcendent 
character  exchanged  for  yours.  You  will 
find  as  you  look  back  upon  your  life  that  the 
moments  that  stand  out,'  the  moments  when 
you  have  really  lived,  are  the  moments  when 
you  have  done  things  in  a  spirit  of  love. 
As  memory  scans  the  past,  above  and  be- 
yond all  the  transitory  pleasures  of  life, 
there  leap  forward  those  supreme  hours  when 
you  have  been  enabled  to  do  unnoticed 
kindnesses  to  those  round  about  you,  things 
too  trifling  to  speak  about,  but  which  you  feel 
have  entered  into  your  eternal  life.  I  have 
seen  almost  all  the  beautiful  things  God  has 
made ;  I  have  enjoyed  almost  every  pleasure 
that  He  has  planned  for  man ;  and  yet  as  I 
look  back  I  see  standing  out  above  all  the 
life  that  has  gone,  four  or  five  short  experi- 
ences when  the  love  of  God  reflected  itself 
in  some  poor  imitation,  some  small  act  of 
love  of  mine,  and  these  seem  to  be  the 
things  which  alone  of  all  one's  life  abide. 
Everything  else  in  all  our  lives  is  transitory. 
Every  other  good  is  visionary.  But  the  acts 
of  love  which  no  man  knows  about,  or  can 
ever  know  about — they  never  fail. 
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In  the  book  of  Mattheiv,  where  the  Judg- 
ment Day  is  depicted  for  us  in  the  imagery 
of  One  seated  on  the  throne  and  dividing 
the  sheep  from  the  goats,  the  test  of  a  man 
then  is  not,  **  How  have  I  believed?"  but 
"  How  have  I  loved?"  The  test  of  relig- 
ion, the  final  test  of  religion,  is  not  relig- 
iousness, but  Love.  I  say  the  final  test  of 
religion  at  that  great  Day  is  not  religious- 
ness, but  Love ;  not  what  I  have  done,  not 
what  I  have  believed,  not  what  I  have 
achieved,  but  how  I  have  discharged  the 
common  charities  of  life.  Sins  of  commis- 
sion in  that  awful  indictment  are  not  even 
referred  to.  By  what  we  have  not  done,  by 
sins  of  omission^  we  are  judged.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  For  the  withholding  of 
love  is  the  negation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  proof  that  we  never  knew  Him,  that  for 
us  He  lived  in  vain.  It  means  that  He  sug- 
gested nothing  in  all  our  thoughts,  that  He 
inspired  nothing  in  all  our  lives,  that  we 
were  not  once  near  enough  to  Him  to  be 
seized  with  the  spell  of  His  compassion  for 
the  world.     It  means  that— 

?*J  "  I  lived  for  myself,  I  thought  for  myself, 
For  myself,  and  none  beside — 
Just  as  if  Jesus  had  never  lived. 
As  if  He  had  never  died." 

It  is  the  Son  of  Man  before  whom  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  shall  be  gathered.  It  is 
in  the  presence  of  Humanity  that  we  shall 
be  charged.  And  the  spectacle  itself,  the 
mere  sight  of  it,  will  silently  judge  each  one. 
Those  will  be  there  whom  we  have  met  and 
helped;  or  there,  the  unpitied  multitude 
whom  we  neglected  or  despised.  No  other 
witness  need  be  summoned.  No  other 
charge  than  lovelessness  shall  be  preferred. 
Be  not  deceived.  The  words  which  all  of 
us  shall  one  day  hear  sound  not  of  theology 
but  of  life,  not  of  churches  and  saints  but  of 
the  hungry  and  the  poor,  not  of  creeds  and 
doctrines  but  of  shelter  and  clothing,  not  of 
Bibles  and  prayer-books  but  of  cups  of  cold 
water  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Thank  God 
the  Christianity  of  to-day  is  coming  nearer 
the  world's  need.  Live  to  help  that  on. 
Thank  God  men  know  better,  by  a  hairs- 
breadth,  what  religion  is,  what  God  is,  who 
Christ  is,  where  Christ  is.  Who  is  Christ? 
He  who  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked, 
visited  the  sick.  And  where  is  Christ? 
Where? — whoso  shall  receive  a  little  child 
in  My  name  receiveth  Me.  And  who  are 
Christ's?  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born  of 
Ood. 


LITTLE  ESQUIMAU  CHILDREN. 


Improve  the  present  hour,  for  all  beside 
Is  a  mere  feather  on  the  torrent's  tide. 


DID  you  ever  see  a  group  of  children  get 
together  on  the  sidewalk  and  play  the 
fascinating  game  of  "  Esquimau  ?"  It  is  not 
unlike  the  "Muffin  Man,"  but  then  it  re- 
quires different  words,  and  so  it  certainly  is 
another  game  entirely.  All  the  youngsters 
gather  in  a  ring  and  slowly  jig  aroand 
and  around,  while,  while  half  of  them  shrill 
in  a  queer  sing-song : 

Oh,  do  you  know  the  Esquimau  ? 
The  Esquimau, 
The  Esquimau? 
The  query  is  solemnly  answered  with  great 
alacrity  by  the  other  half  of  the  circle,  who 
shriek : 

Oh,  yes,  we  know  the  Esquimau, 

The  Esquimau, 

The  Esquimau, 
He  lives  in  the  land  of  ice  and  snow. 

Of  ice  and  snow. 

Of  ice  and  snow. 

Then  the  whole  band  hop  solemnly,  in 
simulation  of  the  supposed  antics  of  the 
Esquimau. 

The  funniest  part  of  it  all,  according  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  recently  returned  to  this 
city  from  the  arctic  regions,  is  that  the  little 
Esquimau  youngsters  have  an  almost  identi- 
cal game — singing  an  odd  little  tune  of  their 
own  and  going  through  queer  antics,  un- 
hesitatingly believed  to  be  the  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  children  of  the  far-away 
South. 

You  would  think  that  so  much  of  the  lit- 
tle Esquimau's  time  would  be  spent  trying 
to  keep  warm  that  he  wouldn't  have  a  great 
deal  left  to  play.  But  those  little  fur  clad 
tots  in  the  ice  and  snow  are  having  more 
fun  than  a  circus  and  a  summer  vacation 
rolled  into  one. 

They  tag  around  after  their  male  relatives 
just  as  the  small  boys  do  here,  and  they  fid- 
get their  snub-nosed  mammas  almost  to 
death  by  stealing  off  among  the  icebergs  in 
a  little  bit  of  a  tippy  cranky  craft  made  of 
skins  and  things.  They  listen  rouDd-eyed 
to  tales  of  harpoons  and  deadly  bouts  with 
polar  bears.  They  tell  their  small  sisters 
brave  tales  of  their  own  dauntless  courage, 
and  when  a  bigger  boy  shouts  •*  Polar  bear!** 
they  run  shrieking  to  their  relatives,  just  as 
if  they  lived  on  California  street  or  some- 
where in  the  mission. 

The  Esquimau  small  boy  is  amazingly  like 
other  boys.  He's  round  faced  and  brown- 
cheeked  and  chubby  beyond  belief.  He 
wears  queer  garments  of  skins  and  of  leathers. 
He  doesn't  know  what  a  hat  is.     He  never 
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ate  a  pound  of  candy  or  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
in  his  life,  and  he  never  heard  of  a  baseball 
^ame,  but  he's  much  like  other  boys  for  all 
that. 

As  for  the  girls,  they  are  precisely  like  their 
blonde  sister  down  here,  whx)  hasn*t  the 
faintest  notion  how  good  whale's  blubber  is. 
She  knows  just  the  same  kind  of  games. 
When  one  brown  tot  *goes  visitin'  another 
brown  tot  she  lugs  her  favorite  doll  with  her, 
and  then  she  sits  right  down  in  the  daik 
little  hut  and  begins  to  ** play  house." 

That  doll  of  hers  is  a  strange  looking 
being.  It  has  a  flat  face  made  of  wood  or 
bone,  and  it  has  the  stififest  kind  of  arms  and 
legs,  not  a  joint  in  them,  and  its  eyes  are 
just  painted  on  the  face,  and  it's  a  lucky 
doll  that  has  a  hair  on  his  head ;  but  little 
JMiss  Esquimau  loves  that  doll  just  as  much  as 
if  it  were  flaxen- haired  and  had  red  cheeks 
and  shining  blue  eyes.  Dolly  couldn't  speak 
**  mamma"  if  you  squeezed  it  to  pieces,  and 
it  would  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  letting 
you  turn  its  head,  but  Miss  Esquimau  doesn't 
mind  that  a  bit.  She  just  dresses  and  un- 
dresses her  and  whips  her  and  cries  over  her 
dreadful  misdeeds  quite  as  if  her  name  was 
Maude  Ethel  Van  Buren  instead  of  being  an 
unpronounceable  thing  in  consonants  and  a 
grunt. 

She  has  a  good  many  gowns,  too,  has  lit- 
tle Miss  Iceberg.  Oh,  yes.  Why,  there's 
her  mink&kin  walking  gown,  and  her  otter 
sledging  get  up,  and  her  sealskin  cloak,  and, 
finest  of  all,  her  feather  dress.  Pretty  things 
they  are,  these  gay  skin  garments.  They 
are  wonderfully  made,  delicately  sewed,  and 
sometimes  they  are  wondrously  embroidered 
with  quills  from  the  fretful  porcupine. 

Those  benighted  little  beetle- brows  have 
never  heard  of  Noah's  ark,  but  they  have  a 
substitute  for  its  weird  animals  among  their 
toys.  Wooden  walruses,  with  fierce  mus- 
taches, and  ghostly  birds,  whose  unbending 
dignity  suggests  the  splendid  reserve  of  those 
familiar  patriarchs,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet, 
so  distinctly  that  you  look  around  for  the 
little  green  trees  and  spotted  dogs  that 
always  stand  guard  over  the  ark. 

They  don't  have  trains  of  cars  to  play  with, 
those  blue-nosed  shiverers;  they  wouldn't 
Icnow  what  to  do  with  them  if  they  had;  but 
they  have  a  jolly  substitute.  There's  a  tiny 
sledge  of  bone,  drawn  by  four  sleuth  like 
dogs,  and  there  are  bold  forerunners  going 
on  before  and  daring  hunters  walking  non- 
chalantly behind.  There's  a  tegular  Santa 
Claus  of  a  doll  sitting  in  a  sledge  and  driving 
four  beautiful  snarling  dogs. 

When  the  long  winter  dark  comes  on,  the 


boys  sit  in  the  low  huts  and  make  tiny  boats 
of  fish  skin  cunningly  stretched  over  a  skel- 
eton of  firm  wood.  While  they  are  tinker- 
ing away  at  threse  pretty  boats  the  small 
sister  sits  beside  them  on  the  bearskin  and 
makes  soft  little  fur  boots  for  her  doll. 

The  mother  is  close  by,  making  nets  or 
trimming  a  robe  with  a  delicate  border  of 
porcupine  quills.  She  can  tell  the  loveliest 
fairy  tales,  can  that  little  bit  of  a  fat,  roly- 
poly  mother — fairy  tales  all  about  queer  little 
seals  who  can  turn  up  their  fur  hoods,  and 
turn  into  the  splendidest  bow-legged  men. 
There  are  strange  legends  about  the  crow  and 
his  wife,  and  tales  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
big  white  bears.  When  the  boy  grows 
weary  of  the  legends  he  runs  out  and  has  a 
tumble  in  the  snow.  There's  always  plenty 
of  snow — such  sleigh  rides,  such  snow  fights 
— only  think  of  the  fun  those  little  blue- 
chins  have ! 

They  have  the  funniest  kind  of  foot-balls. 
They  look  like  huge  potatoes  that  have  been 
put  down  cellar  and  sprouted.  They're  all 
covered  with  long  tufts  of  fur,  that  flies 
about  in  a  most  confusing  way  when  the 
ball  goes  round.  They  make  snow-shoes 
for  themselves,  too,  and  for  their  dolls,  and 
they  go  out  ** shoeing." 

Not  such  a  bad  idea,  this  living  at  the 
North  Pole,  is  it  ?  That  is,  when  you're  a 
youngster.  When  you're  grown  up  you 
•want  books  and  papers,  and  concerts,  and 
soup  and  dinners  with  more  than  one  course, 
and  it's  different. — Home  Cheer. 


A  PROPER  TONE  IN  READING  AND 
SPEAKING. 


BY   GEORGE  W.    MINNS. 


THE  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale  has  written  a 
letter  in  which  he  calls  for  a  reform  in 
the  bad  voices  to  which,  he  says,  his  coun- 
trywomen are  trained.  He  ascribes  the 
shrill,  harsh  voices  of  our  women  not  to 
climate,  but  to  the  custom  of  the  grammar 
and  primary  schools,  which  makes  little 
girls  "read  up"  as  it  is  called.  "The 
teacher,"  he  says,  *' really  expects  a  child 
of  five  to  fill  with  her  voice  a  room  fifty  feet 
square  and  fifteen  feet  high.  The  result  is 
unnatural  and  detestable.  The  child  ought 
not  to  read  any  louder  at  school  than  she 
talks  naturally.  But  just  as  long  as  Miss 
Lovechild  or  Miss  Screamwell,  the  teacher, 
expects  the  poor  thing  to  **  read  louder," 
so  long  will  she  change  her  home  voice  for 
a  school  scream,  and  in  the  end  the  school 
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scream  takes  the  place  of  the  home  voice. 
Lear  says  of  Cordelia : 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 

"  If  I  had  money  enough,  I  would  have 
that  written  in  large  signs,  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  hung  in  every  school-room  in  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  write  in  the  interest  of  public 
speaking.  I  should  have  no  tears  if  I  never 
heard  a  woman  make  a  speech.  But  in  the 
interests  of  reading  aloud,  of  the  school- 
room, and  of  talk,  which  is  probably  the 
thing  which  does  most  to  make  life  happy,  I 
urge  a  softening  of  these  unpleasant  tones." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Hale.  I  do  not  think 
the  voices  of  American  women  generally  are 
shrill  and  disagreeable,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  genial  satirist's  charge  is  too  sweep- 
ing when  he  says  it  is  the  "  custom"  of  the 
public  schools  to  force  children's  voices.  In 
some  country  schools  in  New  England  this 
may  be  done,  but  I  think  the  schools  do 
not  generally  fall  into  this  vicious  habit. 
The  cause  of  the  fault  complained  of  is  the 
bad  example  of  some  p)arents  and  teachers, 
who  use  only  nasal,  head  tones,  who  con- 
found loudness  or  fulness  of  voice  with  high 
key,  and  who  do  not  know  what  good,  that 
is  natural,  reading  is.  So,  such  a  teacher 
gives  the  direction  to  "speak  up,"  and  the 
child  begins  and  continues  to  .read  upon  the 
highest  note  of  her  voice,  which  is  soon  in-- 
jured.  The  result  is  an  unnatural  tone  in 
reading  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
"school  tone."  To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
teacher  must  cure  the  fault  first  in  himself, 
if  it  exists  there,  so  that  he  may  show  the 
children  what  good,  easy,  natural  reading 
is,  and  he  should  practice  them  in  the  same 
manner,  making  them  begin  to  read  upon 
the  middle  tones  of  their  voice.  Let  him 
endeavor,  by  judicious  vocal  exercises,  to 
strengthen  the  middle  and  lower  registers  of 
the  voice,  and  select  pieces  which  require  a 
great  variety  of  tones.  With  distinct  artic- 
ulation, the  children  will  then  be  easily 
heard  and  understood,  and  the  reading  not 
being  labored  will  be  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
I  never  knew  a  child  of  ^^t  to  be  expected 
or  asked  to  fill  with  her  voice  a  room  of  the 
dimensions  stated  by  Mr.  Hale ;  but,  if  in 
good  health,  she  can  fill  a  much  larger  space 
out  of  doors,  when  at  play.  The  trouble  is 
not  in  reading  in  a  large  room — young 
children  seldom  do  that — but  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  child  in  the  use  of  its  voice  is  al- 
together faulty  and  contrary  to  nature ;  the 
effect  is  a  strained,  harsh,  and  disagreeable 
voice. 


Mr.  Hale  speaks  in  his  letter  of  his  know- 
ing his  countrywomen  in  Europe  by  their 
loud,  shrill  voices,  which  could  be  heud 
the  whole  length  of  the  public  dining-rooms. 
So  far  as  I  have  heard,  it  is  the  brazen-faced, 
showy,  sham,  shoddy  aristocracy  that  have 
these  horrible  screeching  voices  ;  it  is  their 
way  of  showing  that  they  are  high-toned. 
But  we  have  all  known  women  whose  voices 
thrilled  and  charmed  us  like  the  sweetest 
music,  because  their  hearts  were  full  of  kind- 
ness and  good -will.  Some  people  have 
thought  there  was  no  better  test  of  charac- 
ter than  the  voice.  It  may  sometimes  give 
a  wrong  impression  of  the  speaker;  bat 
most  often  a  correct  one — for  the  maxim, 
"Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  is  true  in  more  senses 
than  one.  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  it  was 
Cordelia's,  the  good  daughter's  yoice, 
which  was  "  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low;" 
the  thankless  daughters  were  harsh  and 
loud-voiced.  Let  the  girls,  then,  never 
forget  that  pleasant  dispositions  make  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  that  the  sweetest  voice  is 
attuned  to  a  loving  heart. 


A  PLEA  FOR  SIMPLICITY. 


BY  PAMELA  M.  COLB. 


DEAN  ALFORD,  long  ago,  recommend- 
ing simplicity  of  language,  originated 
a  phrase  which  may  be  said  to  have  become 
a  proverb:  "Call  a  spade,  a  spade;  not 
'  an  oblong  implement  of  agricultural  indos- 
try.'"  One  is  tempted  to  wish  that  his 
words  might  be  made  a  lesson  in  school  and 
publishers'  offices,  that  perchance  persons 
might  learn  that  simple  things  should  be 
described  in  simple  terms,  and  the  more 
copious  the  vocabulary,  the  more  each  word 
has  its  own  meaning.  There  are  certain 
writers  whose  style,  rich  in  ornstment,  can 
gracefully  wear 

*'  words  five-jewels  long 
Which  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever ; " 

but  everyday  mortals,  talking  of  everyday 
things,  why  will  they  not  use  words  which 
they  understand  and  are  able  to  manage  ? 

Why  has  the  word  "begin"  been  obliged 
to  give  place  to  "commence?"  Surely, 
"I  commenced  to  read"  is  less euphontois 
than  "  I  began  to  read."  Also  (a  strong 
reason  in  its  favor)  "begin"  is  Saxon.  If 
one  has  a  strong  preference  for  "  commence** 
he  should  remember  to  let  it  govern  a  noaa» 
not  an  infinitive  verb. 
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Not  long  ago  those  who  were  looking  for 
business  tried  to  get  **a  place"  or  **a 
situation ;"  at  present  they  look  for  a 
"position."  Sometimes  they  "obtain"  or 
"secure"  it;  but  too  often,  when  every 
effort  has  been  made  and  friends  have 
brought  every  influence  to  bear,  we  are  in- 
formed that  " has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion." Lately  a  youth  was  heard  of  who 
was  "  trying  to  get  a  chance"  somewhere, 
and  lovers  of  everyday  English  devoutly 
hoped  he  would  succeed. 

Among  the  many  words  used  in  reference 
to  apparitions,  wraith  is  peculiarly  and  dis- 
tinctly Scottish.  It  is  not  a  "ghost,"  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
but  the  form  seen  by  those  who  are  gifted 
with  "  second  sight,"  the  form  of  a  person 
now  living,  the  appearance  of  which  fore- 
tells his  approaching  death.  Logan  in  the 
"  Braes  o'  Yarrow,"  and  Campbell  in  "Lord 
XJllin's  Daughter,"  apply  the  word  with 
poetic  license  to  the  sprite  which  rising  with 
dbmal  shriek  from  the  waves  prophesies  the 
drowning  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  But 
the  writer  of  a  recent  series  of  letters  from 
abroad,  describing  Byron's  old  home,  men- 
tions the  "  monk-wrailhed  cloisters  of  New- 
stead."  One  is  reminded  of  a  person  who 
spoke  of  finding  a  friend  "  lying /^r^«  for 
him,"  adding  pleasantly,  "I  don't  know 
just  what  perdu  means,  but  it  is  a  word  that 
sounds  well." 

Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  using  the 
word  appreciate  for  like,  and  when  they  cut 
off,  as  they  too  often  do,  the  first  syllable, 
one  feels  that  the  habit  is — to  quote  Dog- 
berry— "  most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  en- 
dured." Why  is  it  not  sufficient  to  say 
correctly  "I  do  not  like  it?"  The  indi- 
vidual who  says  "  I  appreciate  this — I  don't 
appreciate  that,"  is  not  aware  that  appre- 
ciate may  express  liking  or  disliking,  for  to 
appreciate  anything  is  merely  to  rate  it  at 
its  true  value,  as  its  derivation  (adpretiuni) 
shows. 

The  solemn  and  sacred  word  martyr^  how 
it  is  abused !  Meaning  a  witness  (from  the 
Greek  fiaprvp),  it  was  long  ago  appropriated 
to  those  who  sealed  with  their  blood  their 
testimony  to  the  cause  they  loved.  "  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,"  and  the  church 
commemorates  them  in  her  grandest  of 
hymns : 

"  The  noble  army  of  martyrs  praise  Thee." 

The  word  recalls  how  many  of  the  great  and 
good  of  all  ages— Ridley  and  Latimer  who 
lighted  "  such  a  candle  as  shall  never  be  put 
out" — ^Tyndale  done  to  death  for  sending 


the  unfettered  word  of  God  among  the  poor 
and  needy — whose  dying  cry  echoes  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Prayer  upon  the  Cross, 
"  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land." "  The  noble  army"  has  many  others 
whose  record  is  known  only  on  high. 

And  there  are  well-read  persons  who  ap- 
ply this  noble  word  to  those  who  are  suffer- 
ers from  toothache  and  rheumatism,  and 
even  describe  a  housekeeper's  trials  with 
incompetent  servants  as  "a  martyrdom." 
Does  their  knowledge  of  our  extensive  Ian* 
guage  furnish  nothing  more  appropriate  I — 
N,  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


AGASSIZ  AT   PENIKESE. 


BY  PROF.  DAVID  STARR  JORDAN. 
President  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

AGASSIZ  was  above  all  else  a  teacher. 
His  mission  in  America  was  that  of  a 
teacher  of  science — of  science  in  the  broad- 
est sense  as  the  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
human  knowledge.  He  would  teach  men  to 
know,  not  simply  to  remember  or  to  guess. 
He  believed  that  men  in  all  walks  of  life 
would  be  more  useful  and  more  successful 
through  the  thorough  development  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment.  He 
would  have  the  student  trained  through  con- 
tact with  real  things,  not  merely  exercised  in 
the  recollection  of  the  book  descriptions  of 
things.  "If  you  study  Nature  in  books," 
he  said,  "when  you  go  out  of  doors  you 
can  not  find  her." 

Agassiz  was  once  asked  to  write  a  text* 
book  in  zoology  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges.  Of  this  he  said :  "  I  told  the  pub- 
lishers that  I  was  not  the  man  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  told  them,  too,  that  the 
less  of  that  sort  of  thing  which  is  done  the 
better.  It  is  not  school-books  we  want,  it  is 
students.  The  book  of  Nature  is  always 
open,  and  all  that  I  can  do  or  say  shall  be 
to  lead  young  people  to  study  that  book, 
and  not  to  pin  their  faith  to  any  other." 

He  taught  natural  history  in  Harvard 
College  as  no  other  man  had  taught  in 
America  before.  He  was  "the  best  friend 
that  ever  student  had,"  because  the  most 
genial  and  kindly.  Cambridge  people  used 
to  say  that  one  had  "  less  need  of  an  over- 
coat in  passing  Agassiz's  house"  than  any 
other  in  that  city. 

In  the  interest  of  popular  education  as  well 
as  of  scientific  research,  Agassiz  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zool* 
ogy.     Here,  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  dis- 
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couragements,  he  worked  with  wonderful 
zealy  which  showed  its  results  in  the  success 
of  everything  with  which  he  had  to  do. 

Of  the  older  teachers  of  biology  in  Amer- 
ica, the  men  who  were  born  between  1830 
and  1850,  nearly  all  who  have  reached  emi- 
nence have  been  at  one  time  or  another 
pupils  of  Agassiz.  The  names  of  Le  Conte, 
Hartt,  Shaler,  Scudder,  Wilder,  Putnam, 
Packard,  Clark,  Alexander  Agassiz,  Morse, 
Lyman,  Brooks,  Whitman,  Garman,  Faxon, 
Fewkes,  Minot,  and  many  others  not  less 
worthily  known,  come  to  our  thoughts  at 
once  as  evidence  of  this  statement. 

Even  as  late  as  1873,  when  Agassiz  died, 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was 
almost  the  only  school  in  America  where 
the  eager  student  of  natural  history  could 
find  the  work  he  wanted.  The  colleges 
generally  taught  only  the  elements  of  any 
of  the  sciences.  Twenty  years  ago  original 
research  was  scarcely  considered  as  among 
the  functions  of  the  American  college.  Such 
investigators  as  America  had  were  for  the 
most  part  outside  of  the  colleges,  or  at  the 
best  carrying  on  their  investigations  in  time 
stolen  from  the  drudgery  of  the  class  room. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  American  astrono- 
mers was  kept  for  forty  years  teaching  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  with  never  a  student  far 
enough  advanced  to  realize  the  real  work  of 
his  teacher.  And  this  work  was  typical  of 
hundreds  before  the  university  spirit  was 
kindled  in  American  schools.  That  this 
spirit  was  kindled  in  Harvard  forty  years 
ago  was  due  in  the  greatest  measure  to 
Agassiz's  influence.  It  was  here  that  grad- 
uate instruction  in  science  in  America  prac- 
tically began.  In  an  important  sense  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  the 
first  American  university. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  museum  and  the  broad  influence  of  its 
teachers,  Agassiz  was  not  fully  satisfied. 
The  audience  he  reached  was  still  too  small. 
Throughout  the  country  the  great  body  of 
teachers  of  science  went  on  in  the  old 
mechanical  way.  On  these  he  was  able  to 
exert  no  influence.  The  boys  and  girls  still 
kept  up  the  humdrum  recitations  from 
worthless  text-books.  They  got  their  les- 
sons from  the  book,  recited  them  from 
memory,  and  no  more  came  into  contact 
with  Nature  than  they  would  if  no  animals 
or  plants  or  rocks  existed  on  this  side  of  the 
planet  Jupiter. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  that 
Agassiz  conceived,  in  1872,  the  idea  of  a 
scientific  "camp-meeting,"  where  the  work- 
ers and  the  teachers  might  meet  together — 


a  summer  school  of  observation  where  the 
teachers  should  be  trained  to  see  Nature  for 
themselves  and  teach  others  how  to  see  it. 

The  first  plan  suggested  was  that  of  calling 
the  teachers  of  the  country  together  for  a  sum- 
mer outing  on  the  island  of  Nantucket.  Be- 
fore the  site  was  chosen,  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  city  of  New  York 
offered  to  Agassiz  the  use  of  his  island  of 
Penikese,  together  with  a  large  yacht  and 
an  endowment  of  fifty  thousand  dollan  in 
money,  if  he  would  permanently  locate  this 
scientific  "camp  meeting**  on  the  island. 
Thus  was  founded  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History  on  the  island  of  Penikese. 

Penikese  is  a  little  island  containing  aboat 
sixty  acres  of  very  rocky  ground — a  pile  of 
stones,  with  intervals  of  soil.  It  is  the  last 
and  least  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  lying  to 
the  south  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  on  the  soath 
coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  cluster 
was  once  a  great  terminal  moraine  of  rocb 
and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  brought  down  from 
the  mainland  by  some  ancient  glacier,  and 
by  it  dropped  into  the  ocean  off  the  heel  of 
Cape  Cod.  The  sea  has  broken  up  the 
moraine  into  eight  little  islands  by  wearing 
tide  channels  between  hill  and  hill.  The 
names  of  these  islands  are  recorded  in  the 
jingle  which  the  children  of  that  region  learn 
before  they  go  to  school : 

"  Naushon,  Nonamesset,  Uncatena,  and  We- 
pecket, 
Nashawena,  Pesquinese,  Cuttyhunk,  and  Pen- 
ikese.'* 

And  Penikese,  last  and  smallest  of  them, 
lies,  a  little  forgotten  speck,  out  in  the  ocein, 
eighteen  miles  south  of  New  Bedford.  It 
contains  two  hills,  joined  together  by  a  nar- 
row isthmus,  a  little  harbor,  a  farm  house,  a 
flag  staff,  a  barn,  a  willow  tree,  and  a  flxk 
of  sheep.  And  here  Agassiz  founded  his 
school.  This  was  in  the  month  of  June  in 
the  year  1873. 

From  the  many  hundred  applicants  who 
sent  in  their  names  as  soon  as  the  school 
was  made  public,  Agassiz  chose  fifty — thirty 
men,  twenty  women — teachers,  students,  tod 
naturalists  of  various  grades  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  This  practical  recognition  of 
coeducation  was  criticised  by  many  of  Agas- 
siz's  friends,  trained  in  the  monastic  schools 
of  New  England,  but  the  results  soon  justi- 
fied the  decision.  These  fifty  teachers  should 
be  trained  so  far  as  he  could  train  them  in 
right  methods  of  work.  They  should  carry 
into  their  schools  his  own  views  of  scientific 
teaching.  Then  each  of  these  schools  would 
become  in  its  turn  a  centre  of  help  to  others, 
until  the  influence  toward  real  work  in  sci- 
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ence  should  spread  throughout  our  educa- 
tional system. 

None  of  us  will  ever  forget  his  first  sight 
of  Agassiz.  We  had  come  down  from  New 
Bedford  in  a  little  tug-boat  in  the  early 
morning,  and  Agassiz  met  us  at  the  landing- 
place  on  the  island.  He  was  standing  almost 
alone  on  the  little  wharf,  and  his  great  face 
beamed  with  pleasure.  For  this  summer 
school,  the  thought  of  his  old  age,  might  be 
the  crowning  work  of  his  lifetime.  Who 
could  foresee  what  might  come  from  the  ef- 
forts of  fifty  men  and  women,  teachers  of 
science,  each  striving  to  do  his  work  in  the 
best  possible  way  ?  His  thoughts  and  hopes 
rose  to  expectations  higher  th^n  any  of  us 
then  understood. 

His  tall,  robust  figure,  broad  shoulders 
bending  a  little  under  the  weight  of  years, 
his  large  round  face  lit  up  by  kindly  dark- 
brown  eyes,  his  cheery  smile,  the  enthusiastic 
tones  of  his  voice,  all  these  entered  into  our 
first  as  well  as  our  last  impressions  of  Agassiz. 
He  greeted  us  with  great  warmth  as  we 
landed.  He  looked  into  our  faces  to  justify 
himself  in  making  choice  of  us  among  the 
many  whom  he  might  have  chosen. 

The  roll  of  the  Anderson  School  has  never 
been  published,  and  I  can  only  restore  a 
part  of  it  from  memory.  Among  those 
whose  names  come  to  my  mind  as  I  write 
are  Dr.  Charles  O.  Whitman,  now  of  Clark 
University;  Dr.  William  K.  Brooks,  of 
Johns  Hopkins;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Snow, 
now  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas ;  Dr.  W.  O.  Crosby,  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  then  a  boy  from 
Colorado  interested  in  rocks  and  minerals; 
Samuel  Carman,  Walter  Faxon,  Walter 
Fewkes,  and  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot,  all 
of  them  still  connected  with  the  work  at 
Cambridge ;  Ernest  Ingcrsoll,  then  just  be- 
ginning his  literary  work ;  Prof.  Scott,  of 
the  Normal  School  at  West  field ;  Prof. 
Stowell,  of  the  school  at  Cortland ;  Prof. 
Apgar,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Prof.  Fernald,  of 
Maine ;  Miss  Susan  Hallowell,  of  Wellesley 
College;  Miss  Mary  Beaman  (Mrs.  Jora- 
lemon);  Mr  .£.  A.  Gastman,  of  Illinois;  and 
other  well-known  instructors.  With  these 
was  the  veteran  teacher  of  botany  at 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  Miss  Lydia  W. 
Shattuck,  with  her  pupil  and  associate.  Miss 
Susan  Bowen.  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight  and 
his  bride,  both  then  teachers  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Oswego,  were  also  with 
us.  These  four,  whom  all  of  us  loved  and 
respected,  were  the  first  of  our  number  to  be 
claimed  by  death. 

Among  our  teachers^   besides    Agassiz^ 


were  Burt  G.  Wilder,  Edward  S.  Morse, 
Alfred  S.  Morse,  Alfred  Mayer,  Frederick 
W.  Putnam,  then  young  men  of  growing 
fame,  with  Arnold  Guyot  and  Count  Pour- 
tales,  early  associates  of  Agassiz,  already  in 
the  fullness  of  years.  Mrs.  Agassiz  was 
present  at  every  lecture,  note  book  in  hand, 
and  her  genial  personality  did  much  to  bind 
the  company  together. 

The  old  barn  on  the  island  had  been 
hastily  converted  into  a  dining  hall  and 
lecture-room.  A  new  floor  had  been  put  in, 
but  the  doors  and  walls  remained  unchanged, 
and  the  swallows'  nests  were  undisturbed 
under  the  eaves.  The  sheep  had  been  turned 
out,  the  horse- stalls  were  changed  to  a 
kitchen,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  barn,  instead 
of  the  hay  wagon,  were  placed  three  long 
tables.  At  the  head  of  one  of  thes6  sat 
Agassiz.  At  his  right  hand  always  stood  a 
movable  blackboard,  for  he  seldom  spoke 
without  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  hand.  He 
would  often  give  us  a  lecture  while  we  sat 
at  the  table,  frequently  about  some  fish  or 
other  creature,  the  remains  of  which  still 
lay  beside  our  plates. 

Our  second  day  upon  the  island  was  mem- 
orable above  all  others.  Its  striking  inci- 
dent has  passed  into  literature  in  the  poem 
of  Whittier,  •«  The  Prayer  of  Agassiz.'* 

When  the  morning  meal  was  over,  Agassiz 
arose  in  his  place  and  spoke,  as  only  he 
could  speak,  of  his  purpose  in  calling  us  to- 
gether. The  swallows  flew  in  and  out  of  the 
building  in  the  soft  June  air,  for  they  did 
not  know  that  it  was  no  longer  a  barn  but  a 
temple.  Some  of  them  almost  grazed  his 
shoulder  as  he  spoke  to  us  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  for  better  education.  He  told 
us  how  these  ne<ds  could  be  met,  and  of  the 
results  which  might  come  to  America  from 
the  training  and  consecration  of  fifty  teach- 
ers. 

This  was  to  him  no  ordinary  school,  still 
less  an  idle  summer's  outing,  but  a  mission 
work  of  the  greatest  importance.  He  spoke 
with  intense  earnestness,  and  all  his  words 
were  filled  with  that  deep  religious  feeling 
so  characteristic  of  all  his  thoughts.  For  to 
Agassiz  each  natural  olject  was  a  thought 
of  God,  and  trifling  with  Gcd's  truth  as  ex- 
pressed in  Nature  was  the  basest  of  sacri- 
lege. 

What  Agassiz  said  that  morning  can  never 
be  said  again.  No  reporter  took  his  lan- 
guage, and  no  one  could  call  back  the  charm 
of  his  manner  or  the  impressiveness  of  his 
zeal  and  faith. 

At  the  end  he  said,  **  I  would  not  have 
any  man  to  pray  for  me  now,"  and  that  he 
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and  each  of  us  would  utter  his  own  prayer 
in  silence.  What  he  meant  by  this  was  that 
no  one  could  pray  in  his  stead.  No  public 
prayer  could  take  the  place  of  the  prayer 
which  each  of  us  would  frame  for  himself. 
Whittier  says : 

"  Even  the  careless  heart  was  moved, 
And  the  doubting  gave  assent 
With  a  gesture  reverent 
To  the  Master  well  beloved. 
As  thin  mists  are  glorified 
By  the  light  they  can  not  hide. 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw, 
Through  its  veil  of  tender  awe. 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
By  the  old  sweet  look  of  it ; 
Hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  cheer 
And  the  love  that  casts  out  fear.'* 

And  the  summer  went  on  with  its  suc- 
cession of  joyous  mornings,  beau  tiful  days, 
and  calm  nights,  with  every  charm  of  sea 
and  sky,  the  master  with  us  all  day  long, 
ever  ready  to  speak  words  of  help  and  en- 
couragement, ever  ready  to  give  us  from  his 
own  stock  of  learning.  The  boundless  en- 
thusiasm which  surrounded  him  like  an  at- 
mosphere, and  which  sometimes  gave  the 
appearance  of  great  achievement  to  the  com- 
monest things,  was  never  lacking. 

Essentially  Latin  in  his  nature,  he  was 
always  picturesque  in  his  words  and  his  work. 
He  delighted  in  the  love  and  approbation 
of  his  students  and  his  friends,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  personality  sometimes  gave  his 
opinions  weight  beyond  the  value  of  the  in- 
vestigations on  which  they  were  based. 
With  no  other  investigator  have  t;he  work 
and  the  man  been  so  identified  as  with 
Agassiz.  No  other  of  the  great  workers  has 
been  equally  great  as  a  teacher.  His  great- 
est work  in  science  was  his  influence  on 
other  men. 

In  an  old  note- book  of  those  days  I  find 
fragments  of  some  of  his  talks  to  teachers  at 
Penikese.  From  this  note- book  I  take  some 
paragraphs,  just  as  I  find  them  written  there : 

**  Never  try  to  teach  what  you  do  not 
yourself  know,  and  know  well.  If  your 
school  board  insist  on  your  teaching  any- 
thing and  everything,  decline  firmly  to  do 
it.  It  is  an  imposition  alike  on  pupils  and 
teacher  to  teach  that  which  he  does  not 
know.  Those  teachers  who  are  strong 
enough  should  squarely  refuse  to  do  such 
work.  This  much  needed  reform  is  already 
beginning  in  our  colleges,  and  I  hope  it  will 
continue.  It  is  a  relic  of  mediaeval  times, 
this  idea  of  professing  everything.  When 
teachers  begin  to  decline  work  which  they 
can  not  do  well,  improvements  begin  to 
come  in.    If  one  will  be  a  successful  teacher. 


he  must  firmly  refuse  work  which  he  can  not 
do  successfully. 

''  It  b  a  false  idea  to  suppose  that  every- 
body is  competent  to  learn  or  to  teach  every- 
thing. Would  our  great  artists  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  Greek  or  calculus? 
A  smattering  of  everything  is  worth  little. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  an  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge  is  desirable.  The  mind 
is  made  strong  not  through  much  learning, 
but  by  the  thorough  possession  of  some- 
thing.*' 

**Lay  aside  all  conceit.  Learn  to  read 
the  book  of  Nature  for  yourself.  Those  who 
have  succeeded  best  have  followed  for  years 
some  slim  thread  which  has  once  in  a  while 
broadened  out  and  disclosed  some  treasure 
worth  a  life-long  search." 

**  A  man  can  not  be  professor  of  zoology 
on  one  day  and  of  chemistry  on  the  next, 
and  do  good  work  in  both.  As  in  a  con- 
cert all  are  musicians — one  plays  one  instru- 
ment, and  one  another,  but  none  all  in  per- 
fection." 

**  You  can  not  do  without  one  specialty. 
You  must  have  some  base-line  to  measure 
the  work  and  attainment  of  others.  For  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  study  the  history 
of  the  sciences.  Broad  knowledge  of  aU 
Nature  has  been  the  possession  of  no  natu- 
alist  except  Humboldt,  and  general  rela- 
tions constituted  his  specialty. ' ' 

"  Select  such  subjects  that  your  pupils  can 
not  walk  without  seeing  them.  Train  your 
pupils  to  be  observers,  and  have  them  pro- 
vided with  the  specimens  about  which  you 
speak.  If  you  can  find  nothing  better,  take 
a  house  fly  or  a  cricket,  and  let  each  one 
hold  a  specimen  and  examine  it  as  you  talk." 

"In  1847,  I  g^vc  ^^  address  at  Newton, 
Mass.,  before  a  Teachers'  Institute  con- 
ducted by  Horace  Mann.  My  subject  was 
grasshoppers.  I  passed  around  a  large  jar 
of  these  insects,  and  made  every  teacher 
take  one  and  hold  it  while  I  was  speaking. 
If  any  one  dropped  the  insect,  I  stopp^ 
till  he  picked  it  up.  This  was  at  that  time 
a  great  innovation,  and  excited  much  laugh- 
ter and  derision.  There  can  be  no  true 
progress  in  the  teaching  of  natural  science 
until  such  methods  become  general." 

*'  There  is  no  part  of  the  country  where 
in  the  summer  you  can  not  get  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  best  specimens.  Teach  your 
children  to  bring  them  in  themselves.  Take 
your  text  from  the  brooks,  not  from  the 
booksellers.  It  is  better  to  have  a  few  forms 
well  known  than  to  teach  a  little  about 
many  hundred  species.  Better  a  dozen 
specimens  thoroughly  studied  as  the  result 
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of  the  first  year's  work,  than  to  have  two 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  shells  and  corals 
bought  from  a  curiosity  shop.  The  dozen 
animals  would  be  your  own." 

**  You  will  find  the  same  elements  of  in- 
struction all  about  you  wherever  you  may 
be  teaching.  You  can  take  your  classes  out 
and  give  them  the  same  lessons,  and  lead 
them  up  to  the  same  subjects  you  are  your- 
selves studying  here.  And  this  method  of 
teaching  children  is  so  natural,  so  sugges- 
tive, so  true.  That  is  the  charm  of  teach- 
ing from  Nature  herself.  No  one  can  warp 
her  to  suit  his  own  views.  She  brings  us 
back  to  absolute  truth  as  often  as  we  wan- 
der." 

"  The  study  of  Nature  is  an  intercourse 
with  the  highest  mind.  You  should  never 
trifle  with  Nature,  At  the  lowest  her  works 
are  the  works  of  the  highest  powers,  the 
highest  something  in  whatever  way  we  may 
look  at  it." 

''A  laboratory  of  natural  history  is  a  sanc- 
tuary where  nothing  profane  should  be  toler- 
ated. I  feel  less  agony  at  improprieties  in 
churches  than  in  a  scientific  laboratory." 

*'  In  Europe  I  have  been  accused  of  taking 
my  scientific  ideas  from  the  Church.  In 
America  I  have  been  called  a  heretic  because 
I  will  not  let  my  church-going  friends  pat 
me  on  the  head." 

Of  all  these  lectures  the  most  valuable  and 
the  most  charming  were  those  on  the  gla- 
ciers. In  these  the  master  spoke,  and  every 
rock  on  our  island  was  a  mute  witness  to  the 
truth  of  his  words. 

He  often  talked  to  us  of  the  Darwinian 
theory,  to  which  in  all  its  forms  he  was  most 
earnestly  opposed.  Agassiz  was  essentially 
an  idealist.  All  his  investigations  were  to 
him  not  studies  of  animals  or  plants  as  such, 
but  of  the  divine  plans  of  which  their  struc- 
tures are  the  expression. 

"That  earthly  form  was  the  cover  of  spirit 
was  to  him  a  truth  at  once  fundamental  and 
self-evident.  * '  The  work  of  the  student  was 
to  search  out  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  as 
well  as  may  be  to  think  them  over  again. 
To  Agassiz  these  divine  thoughts  were  especi- 
ally embodied  in  the  relations  of  animals  to 
each  other.  The  species  was  the  thought- 
unit,  the  individual  reproduction  of  the 
thought  in  the  divine  mind  at  the  moment 
of  the  creation  of  the  first  one  of  the  series 
which  represents  the  species.  The  marvel 
of  the  affinity  of  structure — of  unity  of  plan 
in  creatures  widely  diverse  in  habits  and  out- 
ward appearance — was  to  him  a  result  of  the 
association  of  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  an 
illustration  of  divine  many-sidedness.     To 


Darwin  these  same  relations  would  illustrate 
the  force  of  heredity  acting  under  diverse 
conditions  of  environment. 

Agassiz  had  no  sympathy  with  the  preju- 
dices  worked  upon  by  weak  and  foolish  men 
in  opposition  to  Darwinism.  He  believed 
in  the  absolute  freedom  of  science;  that  no 
power  on  earth  can  give  answers  beforehand 
to  the  questions  which  men  of  science  en- 
deavor to  solve.  Of  this  I  can  give  no  bet- 
ter evidence  than  the  fact  that  every  one  of 
the  men  specially  trained  by  him  has  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  evolutionists.  He  would 
teach  them  to  think  for  themselves,  not  to 
think  as  he  did. 

The  strain  of  the  summer  was  heavier  than 
we  knew.  Before  the  school  came  to  an 
end,  those  who  were  nearest  him  felt  that 
the  effort  was  to  be  his  last.  His  physician 
told  him  that  he  must  not  work,  must  not 
think.  But  in  all  his  life  he  had  done 
nothing  else. .  To  stop  was  impossible,  for 
with  his  temperament  there  was  the  sole 
choice  between  activity  and  death. 

And  in  December  the  end  came.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  his  old  students,  Theodore 
Lyman,  "We  buried  him  from  the  chapel 
that  stands  among  the  college  elms.  The 
students  laid  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  his  bier, 
and  their  manly  voices  sang  a  requiem. 
For  he  had  been  a  student  all  his  life  long, 
and  when  he  died  he  was  younger  than  any 
of  them." 

The  next  summer,  the  students  of  the  first 
year  came  together  at  Penikese,  and  many 
eager  new  faces  were  with  them.  Wise  and 
skillful  teachers  were  present,  but  Agassiz 
was  not  there,  and  the  sense  of  loss  was  felt 
above  everything  else.  The  life  was  gone 
out  from  Penikese,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  the  authorities  of  the  museum  closed 
the  doors  of  the  Anderson  School  forever. 
The  buildings  stand  on  the  island,  just  as 
we  left  them  in  1874,  a  single  old  sea-captain 
in  charge  of  them  all  these  years,  until  last 
winter,  when  he  was  lost  in  a  storm.  The 
blackboards  in  the  lecture- hall,  so  says  Dr. 
Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  who  has  lately  visited 
the  island,  still  bear  the  inscriptions  left  on 
them  by  the  students  and  taken  from  the 
words  of  the  master . 

"  Study  Nature,  not  books:' 
"  Be  not  afraid  to  say,  No^ 
"  A  Laboratory  is  a  sanctuary  which  noth* 
ingprofane  should  enter ^ 

But,  while  the  island  of  Penikese  is  de- 
serted, the  impulse  which  came  frjm 
Agassiz*s  work  there  still  lives,  and  is  felt 
in  every  field  of  American  science. 
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With  all  appreciation  of  the  rich  streams 
which  in  late  years  have  come  to  us  from 
Germany,  it  is  still  true  that  "the  school  of 
of  all  schools  which  has  most  influence  on 
Fcientific  teaching  in  America  was  held  in 
an  old  bam  on  an  uninhabited  island  some 
eighteen  miles  from  the  shore.  It  lasted  but 
three  months,  and  in  effect  it  had  but  one 
teacher.  The  school  at  Penikese  existed 
in  the  personal  presence  of  Agassiz;  when 
he   died,  it  vanished!" 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 


SUPPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS.* 


SINCE  the  last  annual  Institute  of  the 
teachers  of  Fulton  county,  an  important 
event  has  transpired,  tending  to  advance  the 
cause  of  education  in  our  Commonwealth, 
an  event  that  was  hailed  with  delight  alike 
by  teachers  and  tax-payers,  and  an  event 
without  a  parallel  of  its  kind  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  A  State  appropriation  of 
five  millions  of  dollars  9Xiimd\\y  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  the  public  schools 
of  our  Commonwealth,  is  truly  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  all. 

When  preparing  his  programme,  Superin- 
teadent  Peck  requested  me  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress before  this  Institute  on  the  subject, 
"  What  shall  be  done  with  the  increased  Ap- 
propriation ?"  My  answer  then,  in  brief, 
was,  as  it  is  now :  ''  Give  it  to  the  teach- 
ers, by  way  of  an  increase  in  their  salaries, 
and  thus  advance  the  cause  of  education." 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  State 
Constitution,  the  sum  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  was  a  mere 
pittance  compared  with  the  amount  we  now 
receive;  the  greatest  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  year  1873,  when  the  sum  of 
1750,000  was  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and, 
mark  you,  this  sum  included  the  salaries  of 
our  County  Superintendents,  and  ^20,000 
for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  new  Constitution,  which  went  into  op- 
eration January  i,  1874,  provides  that,  for 
the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  thorough 
and  efficient  system  of  public  schools,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  appropriate  at  least 
one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  was  considered  a  step  far  in  ad- 
vance of  any  previously  taken,  and  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Legislature  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  the  minimum  sum 
was  appropriated,  and  one  million  dollars 

*  An  address  by  Hon.  W.  S.  Alexander  before  the 
Teachers'  Institute,  at  McCoonellsburg,  Pa. 


annually  thereafter,  until  the  sesnon  of 
1887,  when  it  was  increased  to  a  rniUicm 
and  a  half,  and  the  session  of  1889  increaMd 
it  to  two  millions  of  dollars.  Under  tk 
latter  appropriation,  the  County  of  Fulton 
received  the  sum  of  ^4,342.62  for  the  sop- 
port  of  her  public  schools^  and  this  inded 
was  a  godsend  to  our  schools,  or  at  least  it 
should  have  been  considered  so. 

But  the  cry  of  **  unequal  taxation**  wm 
abroad  among  our  people,  and  a  Reteaiie 
Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a  pba 
to  provide  increased  revenues  for  the  par- 
pose  of  relieving  the  burdenft  of  local  tan- 
tion.      The  Commission  reported   to  the 
Legislature  of  1S91  what  was  known  as  the 
<'Taggart  Bill,"  and  while  this  would  havt 
benefited    many   parts    of  our    Common- 
wealth, still  it  would   have  left  the  otben 
unprovided  for,  consequently  a  bill  was  pre- 
pared by  the  late  State  treasurer,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  .Commission.     This  was 
known  as  the  "  Boyer  Bill,"  and  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  finally  paaed 
and  became  a  law.     The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  such  as  to  raise  a  revenue  sufficient 
to  enable  the  Legislalure  to  make  an  appro- 
priation   of   15,000,000  annually  for  tiie 
maintenance  and    support    of    the  public 
schools  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  m  ad- 
dition to  this  unparalleled  appropriation,  the 
Legislature  appropriated  ^86,000  for  the  sal- 
aries of  the  County  superintendents,  and 
a  large  sum  for  the  education  of  teacheis  in 
the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State.     In  this 
connection  let  me  remark  incidentally  that 
the  same  bill    contains   a  provision   thit 
three-fourths  of  the  net  amount  of  tax  col- 
lected and  based  on  the  return  of  property 
subject  to  taxation  for  State  purposes  shall 
be  returned  to  the  respective  counties  to  be 
used  for  county  purposes.     And  another  law 
enacted  during  the  session  of  1891  provides 
that  in  boroughs  and  townships  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  collected   from  liquor  licensei 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasuries  to  be 
used  for  county  purposes,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  fifths  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasnren 
of  the  respective  boroughs  and  townships  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  roads  in  good 
repair.     Thus  you  see  that  your  taxation  fw 
county,  borough  and  township  purposes  wiD 
be  considerably  reduced,  in  addition  to  the 
reduction  of  your  school  tax. 

The  State  appropriation  to  the  public 
schools  is  based  upon  the  number  of  taxaUes 
in  each  district,  and  our  county  having  3140 
taxables  will  receive  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion the  sum  of  ^101856.55.     Think  of  it, 
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^10,856,55  appropriated  to  the  public 
schools  of  Fulton  county,  when  five  years  ago 
we  did  not  receive  more  than  one-fifth  of 
this  amount !  No  wonder  is  it  then  that  the 
question  should  be  asked,  "What  shall  be 
done  with  the  increased  appropriation?" 

The  appropriation  referred  to  is  for  the 
present  year,  but  it  is  not  available  until  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  after  the  Presidents 
of  the  respective  Boards  of  Directors  file 
their  sworn  statements  with  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  through  the 
County  Superintendents,  showing  that  the 
schools  have  been  kept  open  according  to 
law. 

We  can  proltably  answer  our  question,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  by  showing  for  what 
purpose  this  appropriation  cannot  be  used. 

In  order  that  our  common  school  system 
be  maintained,  the  law  provides  that  there 
shall  be  two  funds,  one  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  school,  and  the  other  to  support  and 
maintain  the  schools.  These  funds  are  de- 
nominated :  I.  Building  fund.  2.  School 
fiind.  The  building  fund  is  raised  exclus- 
ively by  a  tax  called  a  "  building  tax,"  and 
is  levied  and  collected  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1854,  and  can  be 
used:  i.  For  purchasing  ground.  2.  For 
erecting  buildings.  3.  For  the  accummula- 
tion  of  a  fund  for  purchasing  ground  and 
erecting  buildings.  4.  For  the  payment  of 
a  debt  contracted  in  purchasing  ground  and 
erecting  buildings.  5.  For  completing  im- 
provements in  school  buildings  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  their  erection.  6.  For  fenc- 
ing and  improving  grounds  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  buildings.  All  these 
matters  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 

Eurchase  of  ground  and  the  erection  of 
uildings  that  they  may  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  work,  and  Diriectors  are  ad- 
vised to  confine  their  disbursements  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  building  tax  strictly  within 
these  limits.  A  building  debt  already  in- 
curred for  the  purchase  of  ground,  or  for 
the  erection  or  repair  of  a  school  house, 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a 
building  tax,  or  a  sum  subsequently  levied 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  appropriation  cannot 
be  used  for,  or  take  the  place  of,  the  build- 
ing tax.  The  33d  section  of  this  Act  of 
^y  8,  1854,  may  seem  arbitrary,  but  is  it 
on  our  statute  books  unrepealed  and  we 
must  govern  ourselves  accordingly. 

The  section  last  referred  to  says  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  at  any  time,  not 
oftener  than  once  in  each  school  year,  levy 
a  special  (building)  tax,  not  exceeding  the 


amount  of  the  regular  annual  (school)  tax 
for  such  a  year,  to  be  applied  solely  for  the 
purposes  just  mentioned.  A  Director  says, 
"  Are  we  then  compelled  to  levy  and  col- 
lect as  much  for  school  purposes  as  we  levy 
and  collect  for  building  {Purposes?  I  an- 
swer that  you  most  assuredly  must,  until  this 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  repealed. 
The  amount  levied  for  building  purposes  can 
be  less  than  the  amount  levied  and  collected 
for  school  purposes,  but  it  cannot  exceed  it. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  sec- 
ond fund,  or  that  used  for  school  purposes. 
It  is  derived — 

c.  From  the  rate  of  tax  on  real  estate  and 
personal  property. 

2.  From  the  rate  tax  on  such  trades,  oc- 
cupations, professions,  and  salaries,  and 
emoluments  of  office,  as  will  yield  over  one 
dollar  by  its  rate  on  its  valuation. 

3.  From  a  minimum  occupation  tax  of 
one  dollar  on  all  resident  male  taxables 
over  twenty- one  years  of  age,  whose  assessed 
occupation,  salary  or  emoluments  of  office, 
when  multiplied  by  the  rate  levied  for  school 
purposes,  will  not  produce  at  least  one  dol- 
lar. 

4.  From  fines  for  drunkenness. 

5.  From  the  dog  tax ;  and 

6.  From  the  State  appropropriation. 

I  take  it  that  you  understand  how  all 
these  separate  funds  are  raised,  but  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  particularly  to  the  "  dog 
tax."  During  the  session  of  1889,  a  law 
was  enacted  for  the  taxation  of  dogs  and  the 
protection  of  sheep.  This  tax  is  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  the 
school  taxes  of  the  respective  townships  and 
boroughs,  and  to  be  kept  by  the  treasurer, 
as  a  separate  fund,  and  to  be  disposed  of 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  The  act  says  that  any  person  who 
shall  sustain  any  loss  or  damage  to  sheep  by 
a  dog  or  dogs,  in  any  township  or  borough 
in  this  Commonwealth,  shall  complain  to 
any  justice  of  the  peace  of  such  township  or 
borough,  whereupon  the  said  justice  shall 
cause  a  notice  to  be  served  upon  the 
owner  or  keeper  of  the  dog  or  dogs  causing 
the  loss  or  damage,  if  known,  and  if  he 
do  not  appear  to  settle  and  pay  for  such 
loss  or  damage,  then  the  justice  shall  notify 
the  township  or  borough  authorities  to  ap- 
praise the  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  the 
claimant,  and  make  report  to  said  justice. 
Thereupon  the  said  justice  shall  make,  sign 
or  seal  a  certificate  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  said  auditors,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors 
of  the  township  or  borough  where  such  loss 
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or  damage  has  been  sustained,  and  the  said 
secretary  shall  receive  and  file  the  same. 
But  if  it  shall  appear  by  such  report,  or 
otherwise,  that  a  responsible  person  is  owner 
or  keeper  of  the  dog  or  dogs  by  which  the 
loss  or  damage  was  occasioned,  and  the 
costs  and  damage  can  be  collected  from 
him,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  said  school  board  to  proceed  and  collect 
the  same,  and  place  the  proceeds  thereof, 
less  the  cost,  in  the  sheep  fund  of  said  town- 
ship or  borough.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  if  there  be  sufficient  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  said  treasurer  derived  from  the  taxa- 
tion of  dogs,  then  all  of  said  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  shall  be  paid  in  full,  otherwise 
they  shall  be  paid  pro  rata.  The  8th  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  provides  that  if,  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  the  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  treasurer  exceeds  one  hundred  dollars 
the  surplus  or  excess  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  school  fund  ;  but  Judge  White,  of  Indi- 
ana county,  has  very  properly  decided  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  after  pay- 
ing in  full  all  the  claims  for  loss  and  damage 
sustained,  the  balance  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  school  fund.  Thus  you  can  readily  see 
that  a  fund  may  be  derived  from  the  tax  on 
dogs  that  can  be  available  for  school  pur- 
poses. 

Everything  connected  with  the  school 
buildings,  the  school  grounds,  and  every- 
thing of  a  permanent  nature,  should  be  pro- 
vided for  from  the  "  building  tax,"  so  as  to 
allow  as  much  as  possible  for  the  salaries  of 
our  teachers.  I  would  favor  the  levying  of 
a  small  tax  each  year,  say  a  tax  not  exceed- 
ing three  mills.  In  this  borough  we  are 
now  paying  sixteen  mills,  eight  for  a  building 
tax  and  eight  for  a  school  tax ;  but  this  year 
we  will  pay  off  our  indebtedness,  and  no 
building  tax  need  be  levied,  aud  the  State 
appropriation  and  the  minimum  occupation 
tax  will  enable  us  to  give  our  teachers  an  in- 
crease of  twenty- three  per  cent,  more  than 
what  they  are  now  receiving,  and  then  our 
teachers  will  not  be  receiving  what  can  be 
called  high  salaries.  After  paying  such  a 
high  tax,  wiping  it  out  entirely  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  cause  of  education  ;  besides, 
paying  some  tax  will  cause  us  to  appreciate 
it.  Aud  again,  in  running  our  schools  there 
are  certain  incidental  expenses,  such  as  the 
secretary's  salary,  fuel,  school  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  let  us  say  that  school  apparatus  is 
as  necessary  for  the  successful  teacher  as 
tools  for  the  skilled  artisan. 

Is  it  any  surprise  then  that  the  cause  of 
education  is  in  the  background  in  our  county  ? 
B)  aj'iljing  the  entire  State  appropriation 


and  the  minimum  occupation  tax  towards 
the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  it  will 
enable  us  to  pay  an  average  monthly  salary 
of  f  29.67,  a  salary  entirely  incommensurate 
with  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  be 
performed,  and  the  qualifications  necesBarj 
to  accomplish  satisfactory  results.  I  woold 
urge  the  necessity  of  applying  the  appropria- 
tion and  the  minimum  occupation  tax  to- 
wards the  payment  of  the  teachers'  salaries, 
and  if  necessary,  in  order  that  our  coiiDty 
may  not  be  quoted  as  the  one  paying  the 
lowest  salaries  in  the  State,  let  us  levy  and 
collect  a  sufficient  amount  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  pay  salaries  that  will  give  us  good 
teachers ;  then  many  of  out  teacheis,  who 
are  employed  at  good  salaries  in  other 
counties  of  the  State,  will  return  to  their 
native  county,  and  show  us  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  cause  of  education 
and  the  intelligence  of  our  people  are  second 
to  none  in  our  Commonwealth.  Teacheis 
will  then  engagein  the  business  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  not  follow  it  simply  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  profession. 

If  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  are  to  be 
increased,  another  very  important  question 
suggests  itself,  namely,  ''  Whom  shall  we 
employ  as  teachers?"  No  one  should  be 
employed  in  our  public  schools  unless  he  or 
she  has  made  the  subject  of  teaching  a 
special  study,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified. 
With  the  many  opportunities  at  hand  for 
professional  improvement,  there  is  no  excme 
for  employing  any  one  as  a  teacher  who  is 
not  qualified.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing  well.  You  would  not  intrust 
you  sick  child  with  a  doctor  who  had  never 
.studied  medicine;  you  would  not  employ  as 
a  lawyer  one  who  had  never  studied  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  law,  nor  a  minister 
who  had  given  no  study  to  theology ;  and 
yet  you  are  continually  doing  a  thing  far 
more  ridiculous — you  are  employing  peisons 
to  instruct  your  children  who  are  utterly  un- 
qualified, rather  than  pay  a  competent  prac- 
tical teacher  a  reasonable  salary. 

If  salaries  are  to  be  increased,  I  feel  that 
the  standard  of  qualifications  of  teachers  will 
be  raised,  and  the  wheat  will  be  separated 
from  the  chaff.  Our  good  teachers  will  be 
retained,  and  others  will  have  to  step  down 
and  out,  unless  they  make  special  effort  and 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  cause. 


If  working  could  bring  them  back  to  me. 
If  working  could  bring  them  back  ! 
The  selfish  hours  I  dreamed  away, 
That  made  all  toilful  another's  day : 
If  working  could  bring  them  back ! 
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CHICAGO  is  to  be  the  world's  centre  from 
May  to  October,  1893,  and  it  behooves 
all  wide-awake  Americans  to  appreciate  that 
fact.  Never  before  in  the  world's  history 
has  there  been  an  exhibit  so  universal,  so 
complete,  and  at  the  same  time  so  winnowed. 
Germany  will,  for  the  first  time  in  her  his- 
tory, make  a  grand  display  of  her  arts,  sci- 
ences and  industries.  England  will  have 
space  equal  to  that  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
poses to  vie  with  her  in  the  perfection  of  her 
presentation  of  the  products  of  her  national 
enterprise  and  energy.  France  has  pride  in 
being  in  the  front  rank,  while  numerous  na- 
tions that  have  never  essayed  to  enter  the 
world's  arena  in  such  an  hour  will  be  at 
Chicago. 

Fortunately,  the  provisions  for  the  Expo- 
sition are  far  in  excess  of  anything  of  which 
the  world  has  ever  dreamed.  Some  months 
since,  a  leading  Englishman  who  has  been 
in  attendance  as  an  expert  upon  all  the 
international  -expositions  that  have  been 
held  in  recent  times,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  provision  upon  the  grounds,  expressed 
the  grave  fear  that  the  commissioners  have 
over-reached  themselves  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  have  the  space  taken  by  ex- 
hibitors ;  and  already,  after  cutting  down 
every  department  and  every  section  thereof, 
it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  new 
buildings,  and  they  are  being  projected 
already. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  quite  a  journey 
to  Chicago  to  see  what  has  been  accom- 
plished already.  You  are  met  at  the  gate 
with  a  demand  for  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  beginnings.  Natur- 
ally an  American  rebels  at  this,  especially 
when  he  has  to  pay  the  same  price  for  his 
driver,  who  has  already  had  it  paid  for  him 
seventeen  times  before  that  day;  but  when 
you  are  told  that  on  some  days  the  gate 
money  amounts  to  nearly  I500,  you  do  not 
wonder  at  this  attempt  to  keep  out  those 
who  do  not  value  their  curiosi^  at  so  mod- 
est a  figure. 

No  sooner  does  one  enter  the  grounds 
than  he  is  impressed  by  their  immensity.  He 
finds  himself  beside  a  brick  building  160x450 
feet,  and  he  thinks  this  must  surely  be  the 
^reat  Manufactures  Building  of  which  he 
has  heard  so  much,  and  the  shock  is  great 
when  told  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the  state 
buildings  (Illinois),  and  sees  an  area  equal 
to  a  park  itself  set  apart  for  the  various  state 
buildings,  each  commonwealth  vying  with 
the  others  in  the  production  of  a  unique 


structure — Illinois,  California^  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Colorado,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts 
being  foremost  in  the  rivalry. 

The  Women's  Building  next  attracts  at- 
tention (199x366)  from  its  location  and 
architecture,  but  chiefly  from  the  provision 
for  extensive  roof  restaurants  and  gardens, 
from  which  may  be  seen  across  lagoon  and 
island  the  entire  grounds.  But  much  as 
they  have  undertaken  in  the  filling  of  this 
building  with  the  work  and  works  of  women, 
the  ladies  of  Chicago  are  raising  ^50,000  for 
another  woman's  enterprise  such  as  has  never 
been  thought  of  before.  They  are  to  have 
a  Children's  Building  (90x150)  where  the 
mothers  who  visit  the  ground  can  leave  their 
children  far  the  day  and  have  them  cared  for 
in  the  most  approved  manner.  There  will  be 
every  modern  art  and  device  provided  for 
them,  such  as  sand  bins  with  shovels  and  pails, 
kindergarten  gifts  and  occupations,  rocking- 
horses  and  wheel-barrows,  stereopticon  ex- 
hibitions, etc.,  so  that  the  children  will 
have  as  gay  a  picnic  as  their  mothers. 
In  connection  with  this  there  will  be  ap- 
pliances for  industrial  art  and  amateur 
manual  training,  so  that  children,  whose 
mothers  are  there  for  several  days,  can  be 
learning  something  through  their  good  times. 
This  is  really  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  Fair  that  has  yet  been  developed. 

The  buildings  have  all  the  appearance  of 
being  made  of  marble,  covered  as  they  are 
with  a  white  composition  an  inch  and  one 
half  thick,  that  is  nailed  on  in  rectangular 
pieces  representing  blocks.  The  Horticul- 
tural Building  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
(250x998),  with  a  massive  glass  dome,  and 
its  location  beside  the  lagoon  gives  it  many 
advantages.  The  Transportation  Building 
(256x960)  with  an  annex  equally  spacious, 
is  a  plain  mechanical  structure  eminently 
in  keeping  with  its  purpose.  Adjoining  this 
building  is  a  million  square  feet  set  apart  for 
an  out -door  exhibit  of  the  railroad  interests. 
The  mines  are  to  occupy  a  building  350x700, 
while  the  electrical  appliances  have  one  that 
is  345x690.  These  two  will  be  more  at- 
tractive than  any  other  on  the  grounds,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Horticultural 
and  Fine  Arts.  The  Machinery  Building  is 
490x1396,  and  that  of  Agriculture  is  practi- 
cally 800  feet  square.  The  most  beautiful 
building  is  the  Art  Gallery  (320x500),  every 
inch  of  which  is  artistic.  It  has  two  an- 
nexes of  120x200  feet  qach,  and  already  an 
entirely  new  building  is  projected  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  art  products  of  genius. 

The  Educational  Exhibit  is  to  be  in  the 
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largest  building  in  the  world,  that  of  Manu- 
factures and  Liberal  Arts  (787x1687)  the 
ground  floor  covering  more  than  thirty  acres ^ 
and  requiring,  it  is  said,  three  car- loads  of 
nails  to  lay.  It  is  a  'Miberal  education"  to 
"size  up"  this  building.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  school  exercise  for  the  pupils  to 
find  out  some  space  in  the  city,  village,  or 
country  town  that  approximates  thirty  acres, 
and  keep  that  in  mind  as  the  area  covered 
by  the  building  in  which  is  to  be  held  the 
educational  exhibit. 

Teachers  are  to  be  better  provided  for 
than  any  other  class  of  people,  1.  e.  women 
teachers.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Chi- 
cago is  anxious  to  have  the  teachers  of 
America  there  in  large  numbers,  and  they 
fully  realize  how  difficult  it  will  be  for 
women  teachers  upon  light  salaries  to  find 
satisfactory  sleeping  accommodations  within 
their  means.  Plans  are  beinor  matured  by 
which,  if  successful,  many  buildings  will  be 
provided  for  women  teachers,  who  can,  at  a 
nominal  expense,  have  cots  in  airy  rooms 
with  all  lavatory  arrangements.  There  is 
every  reason  to  anticipate  the  perfection  of 
the  plan,  with  a  possibility  that  it  may  be 
absolutely  free.  Every  teacher  in  America 
ought  to  be  at  the  World's  Fair.  From 
long  distances,  teachers  can  easily  arrange 
to  hire  a  tourist  sleeper  as  a  body,  thus 
making  the  expense  very  light.  Whoever 
helps  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  teachers'  at- 
tendance upon  the  Fair  will  do  American 
youth  a  great  service. — A,  £,  Winship^ 
Editor  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


COLUMBUS  DAY. 


SOME  people  will  call  the  12th  of  next 
October  Columbus  Day,  others  Discov- 
ery Day ;  but  whatever  its  official  title,  there 
is,  as  each  week  passes,  less  and  less  doubt 
that  it  will  be  kept  as  a  great  national  holi- 
day. 

For  beside  the  dedication  of  the  World's 
Fair  grounds  on  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  Columbus,  there 
is  all  reason  to  expect  a  local  celebration  of 
the  event  in  nearly  every  village,  town  and 
city  of  the  nation. 

Readers  of  The  Companion  will  remember 
the  paper's  first  proposal,  over  a  year  ago, 
that  the  public  schools  of  America  should 
mark  the  day  with  fit  and  universal  observ- 
ance. More  recently  we  have  printed  the 
message  on  the  subject  to  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country. 

The  first  official  recognition  of  the  plan 


was  a  stirring  address  from  the  President  of 
the  World's  Congress  Auxiliary,  urging  tbe 
educators  and  teachers  of  the  nation  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  a  general  public  schod 
celebration. 

But  the  control  of  the  undertaking  vis 
put  into  final  and  definite  form  in  Febraary 
last,  when  t.he  National  Convention  of 
Superintendents  of  Education  appointed  an 
executive  committee  of  five  to  promote  and 
conduct  the  entire  movement.  Four  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  are  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  public  instruction  in  their  sereral 
States ;  the  fifth,  who  is  chairman,  is  a  reim- 
sentative  of  The  Youth's  Companion, 

Under  this  management  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  secure  the  widest  success  for 
the  ''National  Columbian  Public  Schod 
Celebration."  The  committee's  aim  is  to 
engage  the  public  schools  in  every  comma- 
nit  y  of  the  nation  in  a  uniform  observance 
of  the  day. 

The  committee  will  provide  programmes 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  communities. 
Pupils,  citizens  and  teachers  have  already 
been  urged  to  associate  themselves  in  local 
committees.  The  young  and  old  of  every 
town  may  have  separate  exercises,  the  chil- 
dren during  the  morning  in  the  school- 
houses,  the  fathers  in  the  afternoon  with 
processions  and  exercises  in  public  halls. 

In  all  the  celebrations  there  will  be  lead- 
ing points  of  similarity.  The  same  flag— 
with  honors,  let  us  hope,  from  details  of 
veterans — will  be  raised  over  every  school, 
the  same  songs  sung,  the  same  ode  read, 
the  same  sentiments  uttered  in  every  coonty 
of  every  State  in  the  Union, 

But  what  is  more,  some  part  of  the  Chi- 
cago exercises  will  be  identical  with  a  por- 
tion of  every  local  celebration.  The  entire 
nation  will  be  helping  with  the  same  thooghts 
at  heart,  the  same  words  upon  the  lips,  to 
inaugurate  the  World's  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. Every  person  in  the  land  by  this 
means  may  join  in  the  observance  of  his 
country's  four  hundredth  birthday. 

Much  has'  already  been  done  to  make  a 
memorable  success  of  this  holiday.  The 
press  of  the  country  has  espoused  the  cause 
with  vigor.  Let  the  newspapers  still  urge  it 
upon  the  people.  The  governors  of  all  the 
States  will  be  petitioned  to  make  the  day  a 
legal  holiday.  New  York  and  other  States 
have  appointed  it  already. 

The  State  Superintendents  of  Education 
will  ask  the  teachers  to  lead  their  pupils  Id 
the  movement.  The  thirteen  million  young 
people  of  the  country's  free  schools  are  go- 
ing to  do  much  for  the  celebration.    They 
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will  continue  to  discuss  the  plan  fully  among 
themselves  and  in  their  families.  They  will 
ask  their  teachers'  advice. 

And  here  it  is  that  we  must  say  our  spe- 
cial word  to  the  teachers  and  adult  friends 
of  the  schools.  The  young  and  old  need 
each  other  in  this  movement.  Teachers 
and  parents  must  give  their  sympathy  and 
guidance  to  it.  Indeed,  in  most  cases  the 
original  impulse  must  come  from  older 
heads,  and  that  at  once.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  forming  strong  committees  of 
persons  whose  presence  and  active  interest 
may  be  counted  upon  without  interruption 


until  October.  Without  this  help  the  pupils 
can  do  little ;  and  in  giving  it  their  eklera 
may  feel  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  going 
to  learn  from  their  Columbus  Day  rites  a 
lesson  in  intelligent  patriotism  worth  a  year's 
study  of  text-books.' 

When  the  1 2th  of  October  has  come,  let 
none  speak  the  term  ''  Public  School  Cele- 
bration" without  a  special  emphasis  on  the 
first  two  words.  The  Celebration  in  itself 
is  little,  the  Public  School  everything. 
Giving  the  Public  School  its  meed  of  honor 
is  honoring  the  country  through  one  of  its 
most  hopeful  and  characteristic  institutions. 


Editorial  Department. 


THE  SCHOOL  JOURITAU 


LANCA8TBR,  JUNB.  i8q9. 


"  Ye  may  be  aye  sdckin'  in  a  tree,  Jock ;  it  will 

be  growin'  when  ye're  sleepin' ."     Se^Uh  Farwur. 


IT  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  language 
of  civilization  in  which  a  translation  of 
"The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World"  cannot 
at  the  present  day  be  obtained.  And  yet  it 
is  but  a  comparatively  short  time  since  this 
address  was  delivered,  by  Professor  Drum- 
mond,  of  Scotland,  to  a  small  and  by  no 
means  ''distinguished"  audience  at  Oxford, 
England.  Seven  or  eight  addresses,  longer 
and  shorter,  have  since  had  very  wide  circu- 
lation, until  the  ''Professor  Drummond  lit- 
erature" has  become  a  familiar  expression 
to  millions  of  thoughtful  people.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  the  address  above 
named  have  been  issued  in  England  and 
America.  It  has  been  read  with  the  deepest 
interest  by  earnest  people  of  all  stations  in 
life  and  all  degrees  of  intellectual  attain- 
ment, for  its  argument  and  its  appeal  are  to 
the  earnest  soul  wherever  found.  We  give 
it  complete  in  the  present  issue  of  The  Jour- 
nal. It  is  the  summum  bonum,  the  highest 
outcome  of  all  systems  of  education,  whether 
in  matter  or  manner.  We  know  of  nothing 
more  appropriate  in  an  educational  journal, 
nor  anything  better  at  this  time  to  occupy 
these  pages.  In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give 
his  brief  address  to  boys,  entitled,  "First," 
and,  during  our  next  volume,  will,  from 
time  to  time,  present  other  addresses,  a  half- 
dozen  of  which  have  thus  far  been  published. 
These  of  themselves  will  be  worth  to  many 
readers  the  subscription  price  of  The/ournaL 


The  vivid  picture  of  "Agassiz  at  Peni* 
kese,"  found  in  this  number  The  yitmmai^  is 
from  the  Foliar  Science  Monthly,  It  was 
written  by  Prof.  David  Starr  Jordan,  a  grad- 
uate of  Cornell,  now  president  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University  of  California  at  a  salary 
o^  ^15,000  per  year,  the  largest  salary  paid 
to  any  college  professor  in  the  United 
States.  He  is  no  ordhiary  man  who  can 
write  such  an  article  as  this,  and  with  such 
tender,  loving  touch,  of  his  old  teacher,  the 
great  Agassiz. 


Tell  it  to  the  birds,  and  the  bees,  and  to 
the  breezes  of  the  glad  summer  time  1  New 
York  is  the  banner  State  of  the  Union  in 
the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  this  year. 
"  Scarcely  a  school  in  the  State,"  such  is  the 
record,  failed  to  have  appropriate  exercises 
on  May  6th.  Not  only  were  teachers  and 
pupils  interested,  but  clergymen  and  pro- 
fessional men  generally  gave  generous  en- 
couragement to  the  observance  of  the  day. 
Many  trees  were  planted  on  school  grounds 
and  elsewhere  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  State. 


We  think  the  Normal  School  referred  to, 
in  the  following  extract  from  one  of  our 
Colorado  exchanges,  is  that  located  at  Gree- 
ley, of  which  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder,  late  of  In- 
diana, Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  is  now  the 
principal.  We  see  mention  of  the  excellent 
work  which  Dr.  S.  is  doing,  and  of  his 
growing  popularity  in  his  new  field  of  labor, 
and  know  this  paragraph  to  present  his 
views  as  to  what  a  school  campus  ought  to 
be:  "Arbor  day,  as^ell  as  those  immedi- 
ately preceding  and  those  following,  was  ol> 
served  in  a  practical  way  by  planting  trees, 
shrubs,  vines  and  flowers.     The  grounds  of 
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the  Normal  are  taking  fine  shape  under 
Supt.  Evans,  landscape  gardener,  who  has 
recently  been  appointed.  A  beautiful  cam- 
pus adds  not  only  to  the  attractiveness  of  an 
institution,  but  it  has  an  educational  value 
— the  development  of  the  aesthetic  nature. 
The  home  should  be  beautiful ;  the  school 
room  should  be  beautiful ;  wherever  young 
people  are  the  surroundings  should  be  beau- 
tiful. All  these  help  to  make  beautiful 
character.  God  touches  a  human  soul 
through  the  beautiful  as  well  as  through  the 
true  and  the  good — the  conscience  for  the 
good,  the  reasoning  for  the  true,  and  the 
imagination  for  the  beautiful." 


The  opening  article  in  the  next  issue  of 
The  Journal^  which  begins  our  Forty-first 
Volume,  will  be  a  very  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  the  great 
Lick  Observatory  in  California.  James 
Lick,  the  founder  of  this  greatest  observa- 
tory in  the  world,  was  originally  a  native  of 
Lebanon,  Pennsylvania.  This  account  of 
the  results  which  his  benefaction  has  con- 
ferred, not  upon  his  native  land  alone  but 
upon  the  world  at  large,  will  be  read  with 
absorbing  interest.  There  cannot  be  too 
much  attention  givdn  to  these  great  subjects 
either  within  the  schools  or  outside  of  them. 
The  study  of  the  stars  broadens  the  outlook 
of  teacher  and  pupil,  arousing  enthusiasm. 

Ex-President  Cleveland,  in  expressing 
his  views  relative  to  the  Public  School  Cele- 
bration, says:  <*  It's  a  grand  idea.  It  is  ad- 
mirably conceived  and  very  timely.  I  have 
always  been  a  friend  of  the  public  schools. 
I  believe  they  are  the  greatest  feature  of 
American  life.  They  cannot  be  put  forward 
too  much.  I  should  say  the  movement 
ought  to  be  pushed  pretty  vigorously  among 
the  educators  and  teachers  just  now.  There 
is  not  much  tipe  to  lose.'' 


The  programme  of  the  Commencement 
exercises  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College 
near  Bellefonte,  of  which  Dr.  Geo.  W. 
Atherton  is  President,  opens  with  the  bac- 
calaureate sermon  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  Mc- 
Conneli,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Sunday,  June 
1 2th.  The  junior  oratorical  contest  is  an- 
nounced for  Monday  evening.  On  Tues- 
day, during  the  day,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  annual  meeting  of 
the  trustees.  Alumni  dinner  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  armory,  exhibition  drill  of  the 
State  College  cadets;  and  in  the  evening 
the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  by 
Hon.  W.  U.  Hensel,  Attorney  General  of 


Pennsylvania,  followed  by  a  reception  in 
the  armory  by  the  Faculty.  The  gcaduation 
exercises  of  the  class  of  1892  will  be  held  oa 
Wednesday.  The  Commencement  address 
will  be  delivered  by  Hon.  Wra.  T.  Harris, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  An 
examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
will  be  held  at  the  college  June  16  at  9  a. 
m.,  and  a  second  examination  on  Tuesday, 
September  13th.  Local  examinations  wUl 
also  be  held  June  16  and  17,  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  Scraaton. 

A  TEACHER  of  tweuty-five  years'  experi- 
ence, Mr.  Samuel  B.  Greene  of  Hare's  Val- 
ley, Huntingdon  county,  writes :  "  The  May 
number  of  The  School  Journal  has  pleased 
me  much  in  its  instructive  reading  matter 
and  its  valuable  suggestions,  especially  as  to 
the  planting  and  preservation  of  trees,  and 
the  record  of  size  or  history  of  those  which 
are  most  noted  in  any  locality.  I  send  yon 
the  diameter  and  age  of  two  of  the  largest 
and  oldest  trees  that  I  know  of  in  this  vicin- 
ity. A  steam  saw- mill  was  located  here  in 
1882,  and  among  the  trees  cut  down  was  a 
rock  oak  46  inches  in  diameter  and  appar- 
ently 370  years  old.  Another  tree,  a  white 
oak,  was  34  inches  in  diameter  and  appar- 
ently 400  years  old,  the  rings  indicating  its 
age — ten  years  old  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered America !  * ' 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING  AT  BEAVER  FALLS. 


THE  thirty  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Beaver  Falls,  in  Beaver 
county — ^some  distance  beyond  Pittsburgh — 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  i 
July  5th,  6th  and  7th.  The  meeting,  which 
will  be  very  largely  attended  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State,  is  held  thus  early  in  order 
that  those  desiring  to  do  so  may  be  able 
also  to  be  present  at  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  convenes  July 
1 2th,  and  will  be  in  session  the  week  follow- 
ing at  Saratoga,  New  York.  To  reach  Sara- 
toga from  Beaver  Falls  the  route  for  which 
the  excursion  ticket  provides  is  made  to  in- 
clude Chautauqua  and  Niagara  Falls.  There 
is  no  other  short  route  excursion  in  America 
to  equal  this  in  the  varied  attractions  which 
it  presents. 

Along  with  the  excellent  programme  of  pro- 
ceedings, which  presents  for  discussion  a  va- 
riety of  subjects  of  much  educational  interest,      ' 
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Supt.  J.  M.  Reed,  the  active  secretary  of 
the  executive  committee^  sends  the  follow- 
ing good  words  for  Beaver  Falls : 

To  the  army  of  Educators  of  Pennsylvania  : 

Fifty  minutes  by  rail  from  Pittsburg,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Beaver  River,  about  four  miles 
north  of  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  199  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  and  772 
feet  above  the  ocean,  is  situated  the  young  and 
growing  litde  city  of  Beaver  Falls.  Close  by 
Uiis  place,  and  connected  with  it  by  railroads 
and  about  ten  miles  of  electric  current,  by  which 
our  street  cars,  which  unite  the  interest  of  the 
valley,  are  propelled,  are  New  Brighton,  Ro- 
chester, Beaver,  Bridgewater,  Phillipsburg, 
Freedom,  and  Failston,  all  thriving,  industrious 
towns. 

While  the  hum  of  industry  is  heard,  and  the 
spirit  of  progress  is  alive  in  all  the  towns  of  our 
beautiful  valley,  Beaver  Falls,  although  the 
youn^st,  has,  on  account  of  her  excellent  water 
power,  her  supeiior  shipping  facilities— having 
two  rival  railroads  on  main  lines — and  the  wis- 
dom and  progress  of  her  people,  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  valley,  and  such  a  manufact- 
uring centre  as  would  indicate  the  fulfillment  of 
the  prediction  that  this  would  be  ihe  Manchester 
of  America.  Indeed,  so  marked  has  been  her 
growth  that  the  impression  has  gone  abroad 
that  all  the  good  places  have  been  taken ;  but 
there  are  yet  excellent  manufacturing  sites  with 
all  the  advantages  of  the  place. 

The  factories  and  railroads  girdle  the  town  ; 
within  are  the  business  houses  and  the  homes, 
which  are  owned  by  their  inhabitants  in  greater 
proportion  than  in  most  other  young  cities.  In 
these  homes  natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel.  The 
churches  are  numerous  and  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Within  sight,  on  the  electric  line,  is 
-Geneva  College,  and  the  schools  of  Beaver 
Falls  are  equal  to  the  best.  The  hotels  of  our 
valley  are  unsurpassed.  Surrounding  us  is 
beautiful  scenery,  and  on  the  Beaver  river  close 
by  is  a  seven- mile  level  equipped  with  steamers 
and  row  boats  for  those  desirmg  recreation  and 
pleasure  on  the  water. 

Such  is  the  place  to  which  the  educators  of 
the  state  are  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Teachers'  Association,  July  5,  6  and 
7,  1892.  Our  Board  of  Education,  our  teachers, 
and  our  citizens  generally,  extend  to  you  a 
ccxrdial  invitation.  Come.  You  and  all  your 
friends  are  welcome.  You  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  many  factories  and  places  of 
interest  here,  and  be  benefited  along  your 
special  line  of  work  by  examining  the  large  ex- 
hibit of  school  work,  and  by  the  strong  and 
varied  programme  of  the  meeting.  The  rail- 
road arrangements,  including  the  special  ex- 
cursions, give  all  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  meeting  at  Beaver  Falls,  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  a  view  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  State.  After  the  meeting  here  you  can 
visit  places  of  interest  in  New  York  State  also, 
and  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation then  in  session  at  Saratoga.  Look  at  the 
"Railroad  Arrangements,"  and  take  advantage 
of  the  rare  opportunities  there  offered. 


PROGRAMME  OF   EXERCISES. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  5TH. 

10  A.  M. — Opening  Exercises — Rev.  M,  J.  Sleppy, 
Beaver  Falls. 

Addresses  of  Welcome-^JAx,  S.  E.  Critchlow,  Bur- 
gess, Beaver  Falls;  J.  Rankin  Martin,  Esq.,  Beaver 
Falls,  and  Dr.  Wm.  P.  Johnston,  President  Geneva 
College. 

Responses— ?xol.  E.  E.  Miller,  Allegheny,  and 
Prof.  Irving  A.  Heikes,  Plymouth. 

Report  of  Wickersham  Memorial  Committee — Supt. 
J.  M.  Coughlin,  Chairman,  Wilkesbarre. 

2  p.  M. — Inaugural  Address — Dr.  E.  O.  Lyte,  Mil- 
lersville. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation — Prof.  M.  G. 
Brumbaugh,  Chairman,  Huntingdon. 

Help  for  Schools  in  Poor  Districts — Rev.  Dr.  N. 

C.  Schacffer,  Kutztown. 

Discussion — Supt.  Samuel  Hamilton,  Braddock; 
Supt.  J.  W.  Leech,  Ebensburg;  Supt.  B.  W.  Peck, 
McConnellsburg. 

8  p.  VI.— -Movement  Drill—Ciass  of  North  Brad- 
dock  Schools,  Miss  Mary  R.  Kennedy. 

Lecture— "To  and  Fro  in  London*'— -John  R. 
Qark,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wednesday,  July  6th. 

9  A.  U,—Art  Study  in  Public  Schools— Trof.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  Art  Director  of  Massachusetts. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools — Miss  Mathilda  E. 
Coffin,  Beaver  Falls. 

Educational  Progress— Frof.  T.  J.  Chapman,  Pitts- 
burgh. Discussion— Supt.  G.  W.  Weiss,  Schuylkill 
Haven;  Prof.  W.  J.  Alexander,  Beaver;  ProKL.  H. 
Waters,  Media;  Prof.  Geo.  R.  Barnette,  Lewistown. 

fVhat  First  Year  Pupils  Can  Do—Cizss  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  H.  Fnndenberg,  of  the  Osceola  School, 
Pittsburg. 

2  p.  M. — Selecting  Place  of  Meeting  and  Nominat- 
ing  Officers, 

Systematic  Music  Instruction  —  Supt.  Addison 
Jones,  West  Chester. 

The  High  School  from  the  College  Presidenfs 
Standpoint^-Yix.  Geo.  E.  Reed,  President  of  Dick- 
inson  College,  Carlisle. 

The  College  from  the  Hi^h  School  PrincipaTs 
Standpoint— ^oi.  J.  W.  Shearer,  York. 

Is  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction  Accomplish- 
ing its  Objects — Miss  Ahce  G.  Myers,  Huntingdon. 

General  Discussion^ 

8  p.  M. — Music,  Address  by  JHis  Excellency 
Robert  E.  Pattison,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Readings  and  Recitations  by  Prof.  S.  T.  Ford. 

Thursday,  July  jth. 

9  A.  M.—  iVhat  Should  be  the  Proportion  of  Male 
and  Female  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  f — Miss 
Anna  Buckbee,  Harrisburg;  Supt.  Ella  Herrick, 
Emporium ;  Supt.  W.  H.  Hockenberry,  Chambers- 
burg,  and  Supt.  P.  A.  Shaner,  McKeesport. 

Address  by  Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Ultimate  End  of  Education — ^Dr.  Ethelbert 

D.  Warfield,  President  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton. 
2  P.  M. —  Teaching  English — Assistant  Supt  Edgar 

A.  Singer,  Philadelphia. 

7 he  Pennsylvania  Schools  at  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position — Supt.  H.  V.  Hotchkiss,  Meadville. 

General  Discussion. 

8  P.  M. — Social  Reception, 
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Music — The  music  of  the  Association  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Case,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  The  exercises  will  be  made  more  entertaining 
by  popular  solos  by  first-class  talent. 

Reciiatums — Miss  Sara  L.  Jefferis,  Chester,  Pa,, 
will  give  some  of  her  popular  recitations. 

RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  railroads  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
at  reduced  rates  on  presentation  of  orders  from  the 
undersigned:  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  branches, 
Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R., 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R. 
and  branches,  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  Central  R. 
R.  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
em  R.  R.,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  R.  R., 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company,  Huntington  & 
Broad  Top  Mt.  R.  R.,  Pittsburg  &  Western  R.  R., 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  £.  R.  R.,  Pennsylvania  Company's 
lines  west  of  Pittsburg  (which  include  the  Pittsburg, 
Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago,  Erie  &  Pittsburg  and  C.  & 
P.).  The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  will  sell  excursion  tickets 
(on  card  orders  from  the  undersigned)  good  from 
the  2d  of  July  to  the  i8th  at  the  foil  wing  stations  in 
Pennsylvania,  viz.:  Hyndman,  Myersdale,  Rock- 
wood,  West  Newton,  Uniontown,  Connellsville  and 
McKeesport. 

Special  Excursion. — Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  which  parties  may  buy  excursion  tickets,  enabling 
them  to  take  the  following  trip :  From  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg  and  points  between  to  Beaver  Falls,  thence 
by  returning  to  Pittsburg,  to  Niagara  Falls,  thence  to 
Chautauqua,  thence  to  Saratoga,  where  they  can  at- 
tend the  National  Association,  thence  to  Albany, 
thence  down  the  Hudson  river  to  New  York,  and 
thence  to  point  of  destination.  These  tickets  will 
allow  the  holders  thereof  the  privilege  of  returning 
on  or  before  October  i,  1892.  The  price  will  be 
^36.70.  A  delightful  trip  for  any  one  desiring  it. 
Further  information  will  be  given  by  addressing  the 
ticket  agent.  A  large  delegation  of  teachers  and 
their  friends  is  expected  at  Beaver  Falls.  All  re- 
duced rates  of  fare  depend  upon  having  the  orders. 
In  applying  for  orders  for  excursion  tickets,  please 
enclose  stamp,  give  full  name  and  address,  the  num- 
ber of  orders  needed,  the  name  of  the  railroad  and 
station  from  which  you  start,  and  the  name  of  the 
railroads  up>on  which  you  will  travel  in  going  to  the 
meeting.  The  agent  at  starting  point  will  give  in- 
formation as  to  best  roure,  etc.  The  tickets  are  good 
in  going  from  July  2d  to  7th,  inclusive,  good  to  re- 
turn until  July  i8th,  1892.  For  orders  please  ad- 
dress not  later  than  June  28ch,  1892. 

J.  Fletcher  Sick  el.  Ticket  Agent. 

Germantown,  Pa. 

N.  B.— The  fare  from  Philadelphia,  at  the  reduced 
rates,  to  Beaver  Falls  and  return,  will  be  about 
^13.00.  Those  desiring  to  return  by  way  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  Watkins  Glen,  can  purchase  a  round-trip 
ticket  from  Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg  and 
other  points  on  the  main  line  for  I20.00. 

Hotels — Special  Reduction  to  Members  of  the  Asso- 
datum. — In  Beaver  Falls,  the  Grand  [Central  and 
Merchants,  reduced  to  1 1. 50  per  day;  Seventh  Av- 
enue,  regular  rates  $2.00  per  day,  and  Belvedere,  re- 
duced to  I1.40  per  day.  In  New  Brighton,  the 
Sourbeck,  Park  Hotel,  Clyde  House  and  Hotel 
Brighton,  reduced  to  Ji.50  per  day.  Private  board- 
ing houses,  1 1. 00  per  day.  The  accommodations 
will  be  first-class  throughout. 

Information  for  Visitors — Persons  arriving  at 
Beaver  Falls  on  the  P.  &  L.  £.  R.  R.  should  get  off 


at  Brighton  station ;  those  arriving  on  the  Pittsbuj^ 
Ft.  Wayne  &  Chicago  R.  R.  get  off  at  New  BrightM 
or  Kenwood  station ;  and  those  arriving  on  the  Erie 
&  Pittsburg  R.  R.  get  off  at  Kenwood  station.  Fron 
each  of  these  stations  the  electric  cars  will  take  701 
direct  to  the  place  of  meeting  or  to  the  hotel. 

2.  Any  desiring  a  place  for  entertainment  secured 
should  address  Prof.  M.  L.  Knight,  chairman  of  Eb> 
tertainment  Committee,  between  June  25th  and  jodi, 
stating  for  how  many  entertainment  is  wanted, 
whether  male  or  female,  preference  as  to  hotel  or  pri- 
vate house,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  accoa- 
modate,  and  a  card  will  be  returned  designating  pboe 
provided  and  rates. ; 

3.  A  boat  ride  on  the  Ohio  river,  a  trip  to  Ro^ 
Point  and  EUwood,  places  of  rare  beauty  and  iater- 
est,  are  contemplated. 

4.  July  4  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  in  Bea- 
ver Falls.     Come  early  and  enjoy  this  celebiatioB. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

President — E.  O.  Lyte,  Millersville. 

Vice-Presidents — Anna  Moore,  Altoona ;  Addina 
Jones,  West  Chester. 

Secretary-^].  P.  McCaskey,  Lancaster. 

Treasurer— Frof.  D.  S.  Keck,  Albaqnerque,  New 
Mexico. 

TUcket  Agent—].  F.  Sickel,  Germantown. 

Executive  Committee— t..  S.  ShimmelU  Chainini, 
Huntingdon ;  J.  M.  Reed,  Secretaiy,  Beaver  Falls; 
L.  E.  McGinnes,  Steelton ;  A.  G.  C.  Smith,  Mediae 
H.  W.  Fisher,  17th  ward,  Pittsburg. 

EnroUins^  Committee— J.  M.  Watson,  Chainnaa, 
Fay;  W.  H.  Slotter.  Doylestown;  Jennie  C.  Sinif 
son,  Pittsburg ;  Geo.  H.  Hugus,  Greensbnig ;  E.  u 
Lavers,  Pittsburg. 

Committee  on  Legislation — M.  G.  Brambangli, 
Qiairman,  Huntingdon ;  J.  A.  M.  Passmore,  PhOa- 
delphia;  Dep.  Supt.  J  no.  Q.  Stewart,  Harrisboif; 
Geo.  J.  Luckey,  Pittsburg;  D.  S.  Keith,  Altoona. 


THE  GREAT  APPROPRIATION. 


HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  USED? 


SHALL  it  be  used  to  reduce  taxation? 
There  is  no  propriety  in  calling  it  a 
school  fund,  a  great  appropriation  for  pab- 
lie  schools,  if  it  is  simply  a  means  of  r^ 
ducing  taxes.  If  the  schools  are  noti«l^ 
fitedby  it — it  is  not  properly  a  school  fdad. 
Yet  it  is  a  school  fund.  It  has  been  so  re- 
garded,  and  it  is  so  named,  therefore  the 
schools  are  intended  to  receive  the  benefit 
But  whatever  the  Legislature  intended,  if 
Directors  do  not  so  use  it,  the  increase  will 
be  an  injury  instead  of  a  benefit,  for  if  no 
adequate  improvement  is  seen  in  the  schools 
the  sum  will  be  reduced,  and  the  tax  rate 
having  been  reduced,  the  revenues  will  be 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased. 

The  fact  is,  the  School  Directors  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  made  trustees  of  this 
vast  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a 
trust  fund.     It  is  also  a  school  fund. 

Another  reason  why  this  fund  should  not 
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be  used  to  reduce  taxation  is  that  the  schools 
are  greatly  in  need  of  it.  The  clearest  evi- 
dence of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  those 
districts  having  long  school  terms,  paying 
salaries  that  enable  them  to  have  the  best 
kind  of  teachers,  and  providing  the  children 
with  the  best  school  facilities,  are  not  pro- 
posing to  reduce  taxation.  Those  districts 
will  use  the  large  sum  coming  to  them  to 
improve  their  schools,  because  they  know 
the  worth  of  good  schools. 

The  proposition  to  reduce  taxes  comes 
from  districts  having  short  terms,  paying 
low  salaries,  givine  the  children  very  mea- 
gre facilities,  dbtncts  that  have  never  had 
schools  worthy  of  the  name.  The  only  dis- 
trict that  has  yet  had  the  sordid  meanness 
to  wipe  out  its  school  tax  entirely  is  one  of 
this  kind. 

The  shortest  legal  school  term  in  Mary- 
land, on  the  south,  is  seven  and  one  hdf 
months;  in  New  York,  on  the  north,  eight 
months ;  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  east,  nine 
months.  Eighty- two  districts  in  Pennsyl- 
vania keep  their  schools  open  ten  months. 
The  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-nine  dis- 
tricts having  a  six  months'  term  are  losing 
time  and  money  for  want  of  this  increase  in 
the  appropriation. 

Those  districts  that  are  shunned  by  all 
good  teachers^  that  cannot  have  good  schools 
because  of  the  low  salaries,  are  greatly  in 
need  of  this  appropriation.  Those  districts 
that  have  not  free  text-books  are  hampered 
for  want  of  it,  and  are  losing  money.  Those 
districts  that  have  school  rooms  badly 
lighted,  heated,  or  ventilated,  are  sorely  in 
Deed  of  it.  Those  districts  that  have  poor 
blackboards,  no  dictionaries,  and  are  una- 
ble to  encourage  their  earnest,  faithful 
teachers  by  granting  their  modest  requests 
for  window-shades,  dust-pans,  door-mats,  or 
other  aids  to  neatness  and  good  order,  are 
greatly  needing  such  aid  as  the  increase  in 
the  appropriation  affords.  Wherever  a  dis- 
trict is  found  deficient  in  any  of  these  re- 
spects, there  should  be  no  reduction  of  taxes 
until  the  children  enjoy  as  good  schools  at 
home  as  they  can  find  abroad. 

The  School  Boards  about  to  organize 
must  discharge  their  solemn  duty  fearlessly 
and  unselfishly.  Every  report  should  show 
at  least  the  old  tax  rate  where  that  was  not 
above  seven  mills,  and  where  the  salaries 
were  below  forty  dollars,  or  the  term  less 
than  eight  months.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  Directors  will  ever  again  have 
an  increase  amounting  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  three  millions  of  dollars  with  which 
to  improve  their  schools.     It  is  the  greatest 


opportunity  ever  afforded  to    the  School 
Directors  in  this  State. 

The  great  appropriation  must  be  used  to 
improve  the  schools,  and  the  blessings  of 
generations  of  intelligent  children  will  rest 
upon  the  faithful  School  Boards  in  the  great 
advance  of  1892. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  NEW  BOARDS. 


THE  school  law  requires  that  Boards  of 
Directors  shall  reorganize  ''within  ten 
days  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  in  each 
year."  It  is  imperative  that  the  twenty- 
three  hundred  or  more  Boards  in  the  State 
should  meet  and  organize  promptly  as  the 
law  requires.  The  old  Boards  should  there- 
fore fix  a  time  for  holding  a  meeting  for  this 
purpose,  and  give  due  notice  to  the  new 
directors  who  have  been  elected. 

Upon  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation. Directors  should  first  elect  a  tempo- 
rary president  and  secretary,  and  proceed  to 
ascertain  who  are  members,  by  having  read 
the  election  returns  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Board  by  the  proper  election  offi- 
cers. Disputed  points  concerning  claims  to 
seats  must  be  diposed  of.  Questions  arising 
out  of  tie  votes  must  be  settled.  And  when 
it  is  ascertained  who  are  members,  the  Board 
is  ready  to  organize  permanently  by  electing 
a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
Those  having  a  right  to  vote  under  the  tem- 
porary organization  are  the  Directors  hold- 
ing over  and  the  persons  duly  notified  of 
their  election.  Those  entitled  to  vote  in 
effecting  the  permanent  organization  are  the 
Directors  holding  over  and  the  persons  found 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Board  by  their  elec- 
tion. Among  items  of  business  that  should 
be  attended  to  by  the  new  Boards  on  the 
day  of  their  organization  are  the  following: 

1.  Appoint  persons  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Board,  it  any  such  vacancies  exist. 

2.  Receive  the  annual  report  and  certificate 
from  the  old  Board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prepare 
these  papers,  attach  the  signature  of  the  officers 
of  the  new  Board,  and  forward  them  to  the 
proper  County  Superintendent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction.    This  duty  should  not  be  neglected, 

3.  See  that  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
old  treasurer  come  promptly  into  the  hands  of 
the  new  officer. 

4.  Fix  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Board. 

5.  Decide  whether  the  Board  will  subscribe 
for  The  School  Journal  fy[  not.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  each  Board  by  order  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  the 
law  permits  and  encourages  all  Boards  of 
Directors  to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each 
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member  at  the  expense  of  the  District.  No 
Board  can  well  afford  to  be  without  it,  not  only 
for  its  practical  value,  but  also  for  its  suggest- 
iveness  to  thoughtful  men  who  feel  the  respon- 
sibility that  devolves  upon  them  as  School  Di- 
rectors. 

The  purpose  of  The  Journal  is  to  impart 
information  to  Directors,  to  awaken  deeper 
interest  in  the  schools,  and  to  arouse  greater 
effort  in  their  behalf.  Intelligent  Directors 
know  it  to  be  suggestive  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  education,  and  not  a  few 
thoughtful  men  who  read  it  regularly  say 
they  could  not,  as  School  Directors,  afford 
to  be  without  it  if  they  paid  the  subscription 
price  from  their  own  pockets.  The  largely 
increased  State  appropriation  will,  this  year, 
enable  many  Boards  more  readily  to  sub- 
scribe. This  is  the  only  direct  return  which 
the  Director  can  receive  in  recognition  of 
his  service  to  the  public  schools,  and  many 
who  have  made  trial  of  The  Journal  say  that 
no  like  sum  of  money  can  be  expended  by 
the  Board,  that  will  secure  equal  benefit  to 
the  school  district.  Twelve  numbers  are 
issued  during  the  year.  The  volume  (40th) 
which  ends  with  the  present  number  con- 
tains more  than  five  hundred  and  fifty  (550) 
double-column  pages  of  large  size,  and  pre- 
sents, for  its  low  subscription  rate,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  varied  and  interesting 
matter  relating  to  the  work  of  the  schools, 
of  value  to  the  Teacher,  the  Parent,  and  the 
School  Director. 


OUR  FORTYFIRST  VOLUME. 


THE  forty-first  volume  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  begins  with  our 
next  issue,  the  present  number  closing  the 
current  (40th)  volume.  Many  subscriptions 
expire  with  the  close  of  the  volume.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  all  who  desire  The 
Journal  continued,  to  renew  as  promptly  as 
may  be  convenient,  so  that  it  may  be  mailed 
without  delay,  and  that  the  names  of  such 
Directors,  Teachers,  and  other  friends 
of  education,  may  not  be  removed  from  our 
printed  mailing  lists,  thus  avoiding  risk  of 
errors  in  resetting  them  later  on  during  the 
year.  Our  subscriptions  begin  quarterly 
with  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  but 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  is,  of  course, 
the  best  time  to  subscribe.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  the  case  of  members  of  School 
Boards,  the  financial  year  of  the  School 
Districts  and  of  the  School  Department  and 
the  volume  of  The  School  Journal  being  al- 
most identical. 

What  this  publication  is,  what  it  aims  to 


do,  or  to  aid  in  doing,  and  how  well  that 
aim  is  accomplished,  our  readers  have  ample 
opportunity  for  knowing.  Its  subscriptioa 
rate  is  low^  and  its  purpose  is  to  give  fall 
value  in  every  way  possible  to  the  reader. 
Its  future  must  be  judged  by  its  past.  The 
present  volume  contains  five  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  pages  of  matter  of  educational 
interest.  We  will  continue  to  do  what  we 
can  to  make  it  worthy  the  generous  support 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  State  who  are 
interested  in  the  grand  work  of  education, 
and  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  they  see  fit  to  give 
in  the  practical  form  of  subscriptions  or- 
dered. If  it  is  not  convenient  for  Boards 
of  Directors  to  send  money  with  the  order 
for  subscription,  do  not  delay  order  an  thai 
account.  We  will  send  The  Journal  e 
promptly  on  such  order  as  if  accompanied 
by  the  money. 

Many  of  our  readers  seem  to  enjoy  ITu 
Journal 2jA  find  profit  in  its  columns.  ''I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  to  congratulate  you," 
writes  Dr.  Geo.  G.  Groff  of  the  Backndl 
University,  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  "  upor  the  excellence  of 
the  last  number  of  The  School  Journal.  The 
question  of  the  decline  of  the  rural  schools, 
presented  by  Supt.  Walton,  would  be  an 
excellent  one  for  investigation  and  discus- 
sion." 

The  Scranton  Truths  in  a  late  issue,  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  ''  Public  Schools  and 
Teachers,"  says: 

^*The  Pennsylvania  School  yaumal  for 
April  lies  upon  our  table  ;  its  contents  Me- 
voted  to  school  and  home'  are  set  forth  on 
its  cover.  And  it  is  assuredly  a  mistake  and 
a  pity  that  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in  the  home, 
that  parents  think  of  it  as  a  trade  journal 
meant  for  teachers  only,  or  perchance  for 
school  directors  in  addition.  Its  carefully, 
thoughtfully  written,  suggestive  articles 
ought  to  be  among  the  magazine  reading  of 
all  parents  who  have  at  heart  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools  to  which  they  send 
their  children.  If  the  influence  of  the 
schools  and  the  training  received  in  them  is 
ever  what  it  ought  to  be  in  full  measure  al- 
ways, it  is  in  those  rare  cases  where  the  par- 
ents in  a  neighborhood  make  the  School 
Bpard  know  and  the  teachers  feel  by  their 
sympathy,  actively  shown,  that  the  condi- 
tion and  discipline  and  progress  of  the 
schools  is  a  matter  in  which  they,  the  par- 
ents, have  as  much  interest  as  in  their  count- 
ing-houses, or  shops,  or  farms,  their  kitch- 
ens or  parlors,  or  social  visiting,  or  organ- 
ized charities. 
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"The  April  number  of  Xht  Journal  has, 
appropriately,  a  comprehensive  leading  ar- 
ticle from  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut, on  Arbor  Day.  It  has  a  large  var- 
iety of  other  articles  of  interest  to  all  who 
have  the  care  of  the  young.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  and  significant  of  these  is 
from  the  pen  from  Miss  Martha  Ward  Glea- 
SOD,  a  few  years  ago  a  Lackawanna  county 
teacher,  now  doing  able  work  with  her  facile 
pen  on  the  New  York  World.  Her  paper, 
"Little  Foxes — ^Tender  Vines,"  is  one  we 
should  like  to  have  pondered  by  parents 
and  directors  in  every  section  of  the  State." 


THE  U.  S.  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


A  PERSONAL  letter  from  Prof.  David 
S.  Keck,  U.  S.  Supervisor  of  the  Fifth 
District,  comprising  the  Indian  Schools  of 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Arizona, 
contains  the  following  paragraphs  of  general 
interest.     He  says: 

^*  All  Indian  schools  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Thomas  J.  Morgap.  He  is  assisted  by  R. 
V.  Belt,  Assistant  Commissioner;  IHiniel 
Dorchester,  Superintendent ;  and  five  Super- 
visors of  Education.  The  Indian  country 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  hence  each 
Supervisor  has  his  district  to  look  after. 
My  district  is  known  as  No.  5,  and  em- 
braces all  the  territory  included  in  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

**  The  duties  of  the  Supervisor  are  numer- 
ous.    He  is  to  visit  all  the  Indian  schools, 
government  and  contract,  reservation  and 
non  reservation,  day  schools  and  boarding 
schools  in  his  district ;  to  inspect  the  school 
and   industrial  work,  the  school  surround- 
^i^Rs,  give  his  opinion  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  employes,  see  that  the  chil- 
dren Ire  well  clothed  and  clean,  that  they 
have  plenty  of  wholesome  food,  and  that  the 
bath  rooms,   dormitories,   etc.,   are  all   in 
proper  condition,  and  then  make  a  report 
about  each  school    to  the   Commissioner. 
He  is  to  visit  all  the  Indian  reservations  in 
his  district,  and  secure  Indian  children  for 
schools,  both  reservation  and  non  reserva- 
tion.    This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
work,  for  many  adult  Indians  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  school   and  education.      The 
chiefs  are  especially  opposed  to  school,  be- 
cause they  are  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
just  as  soon  as  their  people  are  educated, 
their  influence  and  power  are  at  an  end. 
There  is  also  considerable  danger  connected 
with  the  securing  of  children  for  schools. 


More  than  once  have  they  threatened  to 
shoot  me,  but  the  worst  that  they  have  ever 
done  was  to  try  to  spit  into  my  face. 

''I  point  with  pride  to  the  number  of 
children  whom  I  have  placed  in  different 
schools  in  spite  of  home  opposition.  From 
one  reservation  alone  (San  Carlos,  Arizona), 
I  have  gathered  and  transferred  to  non- re- 
servation schools,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
(211)  children.  After  these  children  get  to 
school,  are  washed,  cleaned  and  clothed, 
get  something  decent  to  eat  and  comfortable 
beds  in  which  to  sleep,  they  feel  at  home 
and  go  to  work,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  fast  they  learn,  both  in  the  school- 
room and  in  the  shops,  and  many  are  so 
well  pleased  with  the  change  and  their  im- 
proved condition  that  they  do  not  desire  to 
return  to  the  camp." 

Supt.  Keek's  large  experience  in  the 
work  of  supervision  makes  his  services  {all 
the  more  valuable  in  his  present  very  large 
and  sparsely-settled  field  of  labor.  He  is  of 
course  actively  at  work  all  the  while,  but 
hopes  to  come  north  during  a  few  weeks  in 
midsummer,  and  to  meet  his  many  old 
friends  of  the  State  Association  at  Beaver 
Falls  in  July  next.  A  recent  letter  from 
him  to  Dr.  Home  appears  in  a  late  number 
of  the  Educalor^  from  which  we  take  the 
following  paragraphs  of  special  interest : 

**  We  opened  an  Indian  school  at  Fort 
Lewis,  and  I  was  ordered  from  southwestern 
Arizona  to  this  place  to  secure  children  for 
the  new  school.  I  find  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  places.  I  left  a  place 
where  they  have  summer,  here  it  is  winter. 
I  started  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Southern  Ute  reservation,  which  is  a  narrow 
strip  120  miles  long,  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Colorado,  and  am  now  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  reservation,  80 
miles  from  the  nearest  R.  R.  station  and 
35  miles  from  the  nearest  P.  O.  My  head- 
quarters is  in  a  Mr.  Carpenter's  house, 
which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Juan 
River,  in  Colorado,  and  in  five  minutes  time 
I  can  visit  either  New  Mexico,  Arizona  or 
Utah.  I  am  getting  the  children  together 
now,  and  in  a  few  days  they  will  be  at 
school,  and  then  I  will  visit  the  Jicarilla 
reservation  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

''  I  traveled  through  the  Mancos  Cafion, 
and  am  now  in  the  McElno  cafion.  These 
two  valleys  have  been  the  homes  of  the 
ancient  cliff-dwellers.  Many  of  their  houses 
are  still  intact,  and  some  of  them  can  hardly 
be  reached.  They  are  usually  about  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  cafion,  but  I  vis- 
ited one  in  Battle  Rock  this  week,  and  by 
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actual  measurement  found  it  to  be  107  feet 
above  the  cafion.  The  floor,  roof  and  three 
sides  of  these  dwellings  are  solid  rock,  but 
the  fourth  side  is  a  wall  of  man's  making. 
These  walls  are  plumb  and  well  preserved. 
There  is  only  one  opening  to  a  dwelling. 
Who  were  these  people,  whence  came  they, 
whither  did  they  go,  and  why  did  they  select 
these  high  places  for  their  homes?  are  ques- 
tions that  are  naturally  suggested  by  the 
surroundings.  The  Utes  have  lived  here  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  and  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  country  these  dwell- 
ings were  unoccupied.  They  are  now  build- 
ing a  railroad  through  the  Muncos  cafion, 
and  when  the  road  is  finished,  these  curiosi- 
ties will  be  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists." 


DEFECTIVE    EYESIGHT. 


GRAVE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


THE  quasi-soliloquy,  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Journal^  over  certain  optical  ex- 
periences, which  bubbled  up  spontaneously 
from  the  emotional  nature,  was  not  intended 
to  be  obtrusively  conspicuous  in  print,  but 
rather  a  sottovoce  ''aside"  from  the  ordin- 
ary range  of  editorial  discussion,  and  yet  it 
has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  common  school 
work.  The  startling  exhibit  made  by  Dr. 
Dundore  of  defective  eyesight  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Reading  and  the 
causes  of  it,  sound  a  note  of  warning  that 
is  astounding,  and  appeals  to  school  author- 
ities with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  disre- 
garded, to  take  early  and  effectual  measures 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and,  if 
possible,  avert  it  altogether. 

We  find  there  is  a  prevalent  opinion 
amongst  oculists  and  opticians  that  we  are 
entering  upon  an  age  of  defective  vision, 
and  that  it  may  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Forewarned  ought  to 
be  to  an  appreciable  extent  forearmed,  and 
the  more  menacing  the  danger  the  more 
prompt  and  intelligent  should  be  the  efiforts 
to  guard  against  and  counteract  it. 

When  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  in  an 
age  when  medical  science  was  unknown, 
and  the  origin  and  causes  of  disease  not 
even  guessed  at,  the  Divine  Master,  with 
sandaled  feet  and  yearning  heart,  trod  the 
dusty  highways  and  by-paths  of  Palestine, 
healing  with  a  touch,  or  a  word,  the  blind, 
the  halt,  the  fevered  and  the  paralytic,  the 
sensation  produced  amongst  an  excitable 
Oriental  people  by  such  unheard-of  minis- 
trations, must  have  been  prodigious.     The 


achievements  of  modern  ophthalmic  and 
general  surgery,  particularly  in  the  last  ten 
years,  are  only  less  wonderful,  and  approach 
so  close  to  the  border  line  of  the  miraculous 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  uneducated  popu- 
lace would  have  found  it  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  them. 

The  extent  of  optical  infirmities,  and  the 
remedial  agencies  applied,  may  be  inferred, 
in  the  absence  of  other  statistics,  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  office  of  a  single  oculist  there 
are  from  forty  to  fifty  patients  in  attendance 
every  forenoon,  and  at  la  o'clock  (noon) 
the  door  is  locked  to  keep  any  more  from 
coming  until  next  day.  Take  in  all  the 
other  oculists,  and  then  go  around  to  see 
the  number  that  call  at  the  dispensaries  for 
help,  and  you  can  form  an  estimate  of  the 
wide-spread  orevalence  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  in  a  single  city,  and  the  corresponding 
number  of  operations  that  have  to  be  per- 
formed to  relieve  them.  Another  test  from 
the  optician's  standpoint :  As  many  as  eigh- 
teen hundred  (1,800)  pairs  of  spectacles, 
specially  prepared  to  the  order  of  local  ocu- 
lists, have  been  sent  out  to  a  single  county 
in  the  interior  of  the  State  in  a  single  year. 
Is  there  not  something  alarming  in  such  an 
exhibit  ? 

With  these  surgical  and  optical  remedies 
for  patients  who  need  curative  treatment 
the  public  school  authorities  of  course  have 
nothing  to  do ;  but  they  have  to  do  with 
preventive  measures  whenever  pupils  suffer 
from  defects  that  have  their  origin  in  the 
character  and  management  of  the  school- 
room. The  principal  injury  to  the  eyes 
from  bad  seating,  bad  light,  and  other  er- 
rors in  the  construction  or  furnishing  of 
the  school  room,  is  myopia  or  short-sighted- 
ness, which  if  not  arrested  in  time  leads 
directly  to  permanent  blindness. 

We  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  statistics 
on  this  point  from  our  own  home  schools, 
but  learn  from  a  report  made  in  Copenha- 
gen, Denmark,  that  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
population  b  myopic,  and  that  ten  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  blindness  was  caused  by  myopia. 
Is  not  this  a  fearful  price  to  pay  for  a  com- 
mon school  education?  and  can  that  be 
called  education  which  sends  the  pupil  from 
the  school  room  with  impaired  vision,  ^inal 
curvature,  or  any  other  impairment  or  weak- 
ening of  the  physical  constitution  ? 

Can  there  be  any  room  for  doubt  that 
prompt,  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts 
should  be  made  by  School  Boards  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  condition  of  their  schools  in 
these  particulars,  and  promptly  to  apply 
such  practical  remedies  as  educational  conm- 
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mon  sense  may  suggest  or  medical  science 
prescribe  ?  School  Directors  and  Control- 
lers have  not  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
high  trust  when  they  have  furnished  the 
school- house,  when  they  have  supplied  fuel 
and  furniture,  text-books  and  apparatus, 
and  wound  up  the  machine  by  the  employ- 
meet  of  a  teacher,  and  then  left  the  school 
to  run  itself  without  any  further  oversight 
on  their  part. 

The  teacher  being  merely  an  employ^,  has 
very  limited  jurisdiction  and  authority  be- 
yond the  work  of  tuition  and  discipline.  If 
the  house  was  badly  planned  and  not  suitably 
furnished,  the  light  bad  or  coming  froQi  the 
wrong  direction,  the  teacher  cannot  help  it. 
This  leaves  a  very  large  field  for  the  vigilant 
oversight  and  effective  official  action  of 
School  Directors,  who  possess  the  only  power 
known  to  the  law  to  make  the  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be  in  these  particulars ;  and 
if  they  do  not  vigilantly  inspect  and  intelli- 
gently act  to  make  the  school-room  what  it 
ought  to  be  in  its  construction  and  arrange- 
ment and  appliances,  then  nobody  else  can. 
The  pupils  cannot  act,  no  matter  how  much 
they  suffer.  The  teacher  and  pupils  cannot 
act,  for  they  have  no  power.  The  parents 
and  guardians,  whose  children  attend  the 
school,  cannot  act  except  to  petition  or  re- 
monstrate, because  our  school  system  is  a 
representative  form  of  government,  and  the 
people  can  act  only  through  the  representa- 
tives they  have  chosen,  namely  the  School 
Directors.  If  they  do  not  act,  the  school 
becomes  a  failure,  disastrous  in  its  results 
to  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pupils. 

In  how  many  other  school  districts  is  the 
myopic  condition  of  the  pupils'  eyes  as  bad 
as  that  in  the  city  of  Reading,  or,  it  may 
be,  even  worse  ?  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  will  the  constituted  school 
authorities  indulge  us  in  the  liberty  of  re- 
spectfully suggesting  that  an  investigation 
be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, through  the  agency  of  a  competent 
expert — as  was  done  in  Reading — so  that 
when  the  actual  condition  of  the  schoob 
has  been  officially  ascertained,  such  reme- 
dies as  science  and  experience  may  suggest 
may  be  applied  in  time  to  arrest  the  evil, 
and  save  as  many  pupils  as  possible  who 
might  otherwise  become  the  victims  of  un- 
favorable or  unjustifiable  circumstances. 

The  loss  of  sight  is  a  fearful  calamity  to 
the  individual  afflicted,  and  to  those  who 
must  share  the  added  burthen  which  such  a 
misfortune  devolves  upon  them.  Upon  her 
deathbed  Queezi  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  Millions  of  money  for  an  inch 


of  time ! "  The  newly  blind,  in  the  depth 
and  misery  of  their  helplessness  and  distress, 
would  exclaim  with  passionate  entreaty, 
^'  Millions  of  money  for  one  guiding  ray  of 
light!" 


FARMERS  vs.  MINERS. 


THE  showing  of  the  comparative  statistics 
proves  that  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
take  less  interest  in  education  than  the 
miners.  Formerly  the  miners  seemed  to 
care  less  than  any  other  class  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  put  to  work  in  the  mines  almost  as 
soon  as  they  could  walk.  Now  this  can  no 
longer  be  done,  under  penalty  of  a  heavy 
fine.  Consequently  the  parents  are  willing 
to  have  them  attend  school  as  long  as  they 
cannot  become  bread-winners.  This  is  not 
the  only  reason,  however,  that  is  operating 
to  improve  the  schools  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. The  parents,  although  for  the  most 
part  uneducated  foreigners,  realize  the  bene- 
fit of  a  public  school  education.  Another 
reason  is  the  fact  that  the  miners,  who  very 
seldom  own  real  estate,  do  not  feel  the  bur* 
den  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes, 
while  the  farmers  usually  own  their 
farms,  and  therefore  feel  that  tax  and  keep  it 
down  to  the  minimum  allowed  by  law. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  local  Boards  of 
School  Directors,  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  the  better  class  of  miners,  levy 
taxes  nearly  to  the  maximum  allowed  by  law 
— thirteen  mills — because  almost  the  entire 
tax  must  be  paid  by  the  corporations. 

Luzerne,  a  mining  county,  levied  a  school 
tax  last  year,  of  ii.iSmills;  the  average 
monthly  salary  paid  male  teachers  was 
^51.71 ;  the  school  year  was  eight  and  a  half 
months.  In  Crawford,  a  fair  sample  of  an 
agricultural  region,  the  school  tax  levied 
last  year  was  only  1.91  mills;  the  average 
monthly  salary  paid  the  male  teachers,  was 
^33  05  ;  the  school  year  was  seven  months. 
Carbon  county  levied  a  school  tax  of  la 
mills,  and  an  additional  tax  of  7.02  mills  for 
building  purposes.  It  has  a  school  year  of 
nine  months,  and  the  average  pay  of  the 
male  teachers  per  month,  is  ^48. 59.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tax  of  Cumberland  county 
last  year  for  school  purposes,  was  3.72  mills; 
its  school  year  is  only  six  and  four-fifths 
months,  and  the  average  pay  per  month  of 
the  male  teachers  is  ^37.72. 

In  the  mining  districts,  the  percentage  of 
attendance  is  high,  and  the  proportion  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen. 
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who  do  not  attend  the  public  schools,  is 
comparatively  small.  The  farming  districts 
present  no  such  gratifying  statistics.  Even 
for  the  short  school  year  there,  the  percent- 
age of  attendance  is  low,  and  the  farmer 
puts  his  boys  at  work  in  the  fields  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  aid  him. 

The  appropriation  of  ^5 ,  000,000  for  school 
purposes  by  the  last  Legislature  was  not  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  the  bill  to  reduce 
local  taxation  so  much  as  it  was  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  general ;  to 
provide  better  buildings,  free  text-books, 
more  ample  accommodations,  longer  school 
years,  and  higher  salaries  to  the  teachers. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  this  appropriation 
can  not  be  discerned  as  yet,  for  the  money 
becomes  available  only  with  the  new  school 
year.     It  is  now  in  the  State  Treasury. 

Taking  the  State  at  large,  the  average  pay 
of  teachers  is  only  ^250  a  year.  The  high- 
est averages  are  too  low,  and  the  inference 
is  plain  that  too  many  districts  are  failing  at 
the  most  essential  and  important  point  to 
do  what  may  fairly  and  honestly  be  expected 
of  them. 

Schools  cannot  be  made  thorough  and 
efficient  as  the  law  demands  with  a  tax  rate 
of  only  one  mill  or  a  mill  and  a  half,  mak- 
ing an  average  cost  in  certain  districts  of  less 
than  three  or  four  cents  a  day  for  the  schol- 
ars in  attendance.  There  ought  in  all  fair- 
ness to  be  an  annual  term  of  at  least  eight 
months  in  the  districts  having  but  six,  and 
the  wages  of  the  teachers  hereafter  ought  to 
be  increased,  where  they  are  now  below 
the  average,  to  at  least  ^40  per  month. 


NEW  YORK  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 


HER   NORMAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


THE  last  annual  report  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Andrew  S.  Draper  shows  the 
cost  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York  last  year  to  have  been  ^18,000,- 
000.  In  1850  they  cost  less  than  ^2,000,- 
000.  This  grand  total  for  last  year  includes 
all  amounts  raised  by  both  local  and  general 
taxation.  Of  this  sum  ^3»5oo,ooo  were 
raised  and  distributed  by  the  State,  corres- 
ponding to  our  State  appropriation,  which 
with  us  this  year  is  ^2,000,000,  and  will 
next  year  be  ^5,000,000. 

The  value  of  the  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty upon  which  taxes  are  raised  in  New 
York  has  in  these  forty  years  increased  from 
^727,000,000  in  1850  to  ^3,683,000,000  in 
1890.     There  are  6,000,000  of  people  in 


the  State,  and  32,000  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  who  last  year  were  paid  fi  1,000,- 
000.  It  seems  a  large  sum,  but  averages 
only  ^12.18  per  week  to  each  teacher  em- 
ployed, ''a  not  very  munificent  compensa- 
tion," as  is  remarked  in  the  report.  The 
cost  of  the  system  was  ^2.99  per  capita  of 
the  total  population. 

Superintendent  Draper  makes  a  strong 
showing  for  the  Empire  State  in  the  foUow- 
ing,  which  we  take  from  the  department  of 
''  General  Observations  "  in  his  report.  He 
says  with  a  feeling  of  generous  pride : 

**New  York  is  a  great  State.  In  geognph- 
ical  position,  in  population  and  wealth,  in 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  in  the 
extent  of  her  public  works,  in  .the  mam6- 
cence  of  her  charities,  in  the  degree  to  which 
she  has  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences, 
she  is  the  first  and  foremost  in  the  great  Re- 
public. 

''She  has  a  noble  educational  history, 
which  has  never  ydt  been  fully  written.  The 
public  school  idea,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
was  first  developed  upon  our  territory.  The 
principle  that  all  the  property  of  the  people 
must  educate  the  children  of  all  the  people 
was  first  declared  here.  New  York  was  the 
first  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  elementary  schools,  the  first  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  State  Common  School 
Fund,  the  first  to  establish  State  supervision 
of  elementary  schools,  the  first  to  undertake 
the  preparation  of  teachers  for  common 
schools,  the  first  to  organize  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, the  first  to  provide  school  district  li- 
braries, the  first  to  publish  a  journal  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  interests  of  common 
schools.  The  first  local  association  of  teach- 
ers, of  a  permanent  character,  in  the  country, 
was  in  New  York  city.  The  first  State 
teachers'  convention  of  the  country  was  held 
at  Utica,  and  the  oldest  permanent  State 
teachers'  association  of  America  is  our  own. 
The  first  higher  educational  institution  for 
women  in  the  world  was  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  and  the  first  women's  college,  of 
equal  rank  with  the  men's  colleges,  in  Amer- 
ica, was  at  Elmira.  The  first  and  most 
comprehensive,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  plans 
for  the  encouragement  and  supervision  of 
higher  educational  interests  had  their  ex- 
pression, more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the 
legislation  creating  our  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University.  Not  only  has  New  York 
been  the  first  to  initiate  the  great  educa- 
tional movements  of  the  country,  but  she 
has  never  hesitated  to  provide  the  means 
and  confer  the  authority  necessary  to  main- 
tain ascendency  and  provide  the  best  edn- 
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cational  facilities  in  the  country.  She  sends 
more  children  to  school,  she  has  more  money 
invested  in  school  property,  and  she  annu- 
ally pays  more  for  the  support  of  schools, 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

**  The  extent  of  our  territory,  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  population,  and  particularly 
the  wonderful  development  of  our  cities,  the 
wide  difference  in  the  circumstances  and 
habits  of  life  of  Qur  people,  the  multiplying 
of  the  unfortunate  classes,  the  extent  to 
which  our  industries  have  been  combined 
and  our  labor  specialized,  the  prevalent  mis- 
conceptions as  to  the  degree  of  honor  or 
credit,  or  the  extent  of  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, which  attach  to  the  different  kinds  of 
labor,  erroneous  ideas  as  to  how  the  schools 
should  be  administered,  or  as  to  what  they 
should  undertake  to  do — all  these  things 
have  continually  compassed  the  public  edu- 
cational work  of  the  State  with  fresh  per- 
plexities, and  confronted  it  with  trouble- 
some questions  as  to  the  course  it  should 
puisue. 

"  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  New 
York  ought  to  have  the  best  public  educa- 
tional establishment  in  the  world.  She 
needs  it.  She  wants  it.  She  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  Because  it  is  so,  and  because  of 
the  glorious  educational  history  behind  us, 
the  problem  of  school  administration  is  no 
less  responsible  than  it  is  ambitious  and 
fascinating." 

From  a  recent  address  by  State  Superin- 
tendent Draper  we  quote  what  he  has  to  say 
in  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers: 

THE  STATB  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL 
•SYSTEM. 

We  are  quite  accustomed  in  New  York  to  be 
told  that  we  hare  been  behind  everybody  else 
in  educational  work,  and  that  the  common- 
wealths all  about  us  have  led  the  way,  and  that 
we  have  been  humble  followers  after  they  had 
made  their  experiments  successful.  It  is  not  so, 
and  every  New  York  teacher  should  know  that 
it  is  not  so.  It  is  as  far  back  as  1811  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  the  importance  of  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  organization  of  a  State  school 
system,  and  that  the  Legislature  appointed  a 
committee  with  instructions  to  draft  and  present 
to  the  Legislature  such  a  plan.  The  report  of 
this  committee  away  back  in  that  early  time, 
clearly  indicates  the  fact  that  the  leading  men 
of  the  State  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  a 
properly-trained  teaching  service.  To  many 
Governors  of  the  State  in  the  early  days,  and 
particularly  to  a  distinguished  line  of  State 
Superintendents,  before  any  other  State  had  a 
State  Superintendent,  do  we  owe  the  unques- 
tioned fact  that  New  York  put  forth  intelligent 
efforts,  fairly  comparable  if  not  excelling  those 


in  any  other  commonwealth,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  school  teacher.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  1826,  Governor 
DeWitt  Clinton  said : 

"  The  vocation  of  a  teacher  in  its  influence 
on  the  character  and  tendency  of  all  future  gen- 
erations has  either  not  been  fully  understood  or 
duly  estimated.  It  is  or  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  the  learned  professions.  /  therefore 
recommend  a  seminary  J'or  the  education  of 
teachers'in  the  Monitorial  system  or  the  Lan- 
casterian  system  of  instruction,  and  compliance 
with  this  recommendation  will  have  the  most 
poignant  influence  in  individual  happiness  and 
social  prosperity.'* 

It  will  be  interesting  to  those  of  us  who  have 
been  familiar  with  the  controversy  between  the 
normal  schools  and  the  academies  in  later 
years  to  see  at  how  early  a  period  this  contro- 
versy was  started  in  this  State.  Governor  Clin- 
ton at  that  early  day  favored  the  organization 
of  a  special  school,  one  or  more,  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers ;  but  the  trustees  and  persons 
interested  in  the  public  academies  of  the  State 
were  exceedingly  apprehensive  at  once  that 
such  institutions,  under  the  patronage  and  di- 
rection of  the  State,  would  interfere  with  the 
prosperity  of  their  academies,  and  they  accord- 
ingly resisted  this  suggestion  most  strongly. 
The  Governor  again  and  again  in  his  messages 
and  in  his  public  addresses  in  later  years,  in- 
sisted that  there  should  be  a  special  school  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Legislature,  who  were  perhaps  more  directly 
under  the  influence  of  the  academies,  very  gen- 
erally took  sides  with  the  regular  institutions. 

In  1827,  the  year  after  Governor  Clinton's 
first  reference  to  this  matter,  the  sum  of  $1 50,000 
was  added  to  the  literature  fund,  upon  the  con- 
dition, made  known  to  and  accepted  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  that  its  income 
should  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  1834,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
making  a  special  appropriation  for  the  training 
of  teachers  in  certain  academies  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  of  Regents.  The  second 
section  of  this  act  was  in  the  following  words : 

"The  trustees  of  academies  to  which  any 
distribution  of  money  shall  be  made  by  virtue 
of  this  act,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  expended 
in  educating  teachers  of  common  schools^  in 
such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as 
said  regents  shall  prescribe. 

It  would  be  interesting  for  us  to  stop  and  in- 
quire what  other  State  in  the  Union,  as  early  as 
1827  and  1834,  made  a  special  State  appropria- 
tion for  the  specific  purposes  of  training  teachers 
for  the  common  schools  ?  I  think  none  would 
be  found.  The  regents  named  eight  academies, 
one  in  each  of  the  old  senatorial  districts,  to  or- 
ganize classes  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
Three  years  later,  seven  more  academies  were 
designated  for  this  purpose,  and  two  years  later 
still  eight  more,  making  twenty-three  in  all. 
Now,  ifl  were  to  stop  and  read  the  list  of  acad- 
emies which  were  designated  to  organize 
teachers'  training  classes  in  those  early  years, 
you  would  say  that  the  logic  of  experience  and 
events  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  precise 
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course  which  was  pursued.  Nearly  all  of  the 
twenty-three  academies  became  educational 
centres  whose  influence  extended  over  the 
whole  State  and  has  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  will  be  felt  as  long  as  the  State  it- 
self shall  continue.  These  academies,  many 
of  them,  finally  developed  into  the  colleges  of 
the  State.  Several  of  them  were  supplanted  by 
SUte  Normal  Schools.  All  others.  I  think, 
without  exception,  would  be  recognized  at  this 
moment  as  the  centre  of  great  educational  activ- 
ity, so  great  that  it  has  not  only  been  felt  in  all 
the  country  round  about,  but  has  exerted  a 
strong  influence  upon  the  subsequent  educa- 
tional history  of  the  State. 

But  the  persons  who  favored  a  separate  Nor- 
mal School,  and  they  were  many  and  influen- 
tial, did  not  cease  their  efforts.  The  matter  was 
urged  at  every  opportunity.  Superintendents 
Dix  and  Spencer  would,  however,  give  no 
countenance  to  the  project.  Massachusetts  had 
opened  such  an  institution  in  1839.  '^  '^4' 
the  Superintendent  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Dr.  Potter  of  Union  College  was  one,  to 
visit  the  academies  and  report  upon  the  work 
of  the  teachers*  classes.  This  was  done,  and 
the  committee  commended  that  work,  but  Dr. 
Potter  saw  fit  to  go  farther  and  say,  among 
other  things : 

•*  That  schools  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers,  have  some  advantages 
over  every  other  method,  is  sufficiently  appa- 
rent from  the  experiences  of  other  nations ;  and 
it  has  occurred  to  me  that  as  supplementary  to 
our  present  system,  the  establishment  of  one  in 
this  State  might  be  eminently  useful.  If  placed 
under  proper  auspices  and  located  near  the 
capitol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be 
visited  by  Members  of  the  Legislature,  it  might 
contribute  in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.*' 

Superintendent  Spencer  joined  issue  with 
this,  of  course,  and  m  his  report  in  1841  said : 

"Normal  Schools,  which  are  so  stronely 
urged  by  some,  must,  after  all,  be  essentisuly 
like  these  departments  and  the  Academies  in 
which  they  are  established.  There  must  be  a 
board  of  managers  or  trustees,  teachers,  a 
building,  books,  and  apparatus.  These  are  al- 
ready furnished  by  the  existing  Academies ;  and 
there  can  be  no  intrinsic  defect  in  them  which 
should  prevent  their  being  made  as  useful  as 
any  Normal  School.  The  change  of  name  will 
not  change  the  real  nature  of  the  institution. 
The  sura  of  money  which  would  be  requisite  to 
purchase  ground,  erect  buildings  for  one  Nor- 
mal School,  and  fit  them  for  the  purpose,  would 
enable  al  least  ten  Academies  to  maintain  sim- 
ilar sckools  in  buildings  already  prepared,  and 
under  Managers  already  organized.  The  Su 
perintendent  does  not  mean  to  under-rate  those 
schools,  nor  Co  depreciate  the  benevolent  mo- 
tives of  those  who  recommend  them.  He  ac- 
knowledges, and,  indeed,  earnestly  urges,  the 
inestimable  value  and  absolute  necessity  of  in- 
stitutions in  which  our  youth  may  be  prepared 
for  the  business  of  teaching.  But  he  would  use 
the  means  we  already  have  on  hand  for  the  pur- 


pose, without  incurring  what  seems  to  be  die 
needless  expense  of  providing  others  of  a  sm- 
ilar  character.  He  would  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  extension  of  public  patronage  to  all 
the  Academies  in  the  State,  to  enable  them  to 
establish  teachers'  departments;  and  in  those 
counties  where  there  are  no  Academies,  the 
establishment  of  Normal  Schools." 

In  184?.  a  convention  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Utica  that  had  a  most  telling  influence  upon  the 
subject.  On  January  i,  1842,  Colonel  Samod 
Young  'became  Superintendent  of  Pubtic  In- 
struction. There  were  present  in  that  Utica  con- 
vention, the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  Honorable  Horace  Mann,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  George  B.  Morrison,  of  Boston,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  strongest  men  of  our  own 
State.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hammond  was  the  president 
of  the  convention.  The  Normal  School  prob- 
lem was  discussed  most  thoroughly  and  exhaust- 
ively. The  heaviest  guns  were  upon  the  side  <tf 
a  separate  institution.  This  convention  ap- 
proached the  subject  very  cautiously,  and  even 
very  cleverly.  The  Normal  School  committee 
reported  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  re- 
Questing  "  the  State  Superintendent  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  allow 
New  York  to  test  the  use£lness  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  Normal  Schools.  The  State  Super- 
intendent came  to  the  support  of  the  measure  in 
his  next  annual  report,  with  great  ability  and 
force.  The  result  was  legislation  at  an  early 
day  establishing  the  Albany  Normal  School 

From  that  time  we  have  added  to  this  Nor- 
mal School  system  until  now  there  are  eleven 
of  these  institutions.  The  State  has  more  than 
$1,500,000  invested  in  Normal  School  real  es- 
tate. I  think  I  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  in 
point  of  cost,  elaborateness  of  buildings,  effect- 
iveness of  faculty,  thoroughness  of  equipment, 
this  great  Normal  School  system  in  our  State 
rivals  any  other  in  the  country.  It  is  true  that 
these  schools  have  fi^quent^  suffered  from  the 
low  tone  of  their  scholarship.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  unfortunately  been  encumbered  with 
local  alliances.    It  is  true  that  they  have  fte- 

auently  been  unable  to  carry  out  a  State  policy; 
lat  they  have  frequently  been  unable  to  ad 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for 
the  public  school  service.  It  is  likewise  true 
that  these  incumbrances,  entanglements  and 
hindrances  have  largely  passed  away.  Mor 
care  is  being  exercised  in  the  selection  of  teach- 
ers for  these  schools  than  ever  before.  Moit 
energy  is  being  exerted  to  protect  them  against 
being  clogged  by  unworthy  material  than  ever 
before.  Within  the  last  year  a  complete  sjS' 
tem  of  examination  has  been  put  in  operatioa 
for  making  sure  that  none  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  Normal  Schools  who  do  not  go  with  a 
fair  elementary  education,  to  the  end  that  their 
efforts  and  energies  may  be  largely  devoted  ts 
the  purely  professional  work. 

During  the  last  year  it  has  been  determined 
to  entirely  abolish  the  elementary  course  of 
study  in  the  Normal  Schools.  This  will  enable 
these  schools  to  do  more  than  they  have  ever 
done  before  in  the  preparation  of  competent 
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teachers  for  the  public  school  system,  and  it 
goes  a  long  way,  as  it  ought  to  go,  and  as  it 
should  have  gone  long  ago,  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  Acad- 
emies against  the  policy  of  the  State  in  main- 
taining these  institutions  upon  this  basis. 

During  the  last  year  the  original  Normal 
School  has  been  changed  in  its  character  and 
in  its  name,  beine  now  known  as  the  "  New 
York  State  Normal  College,"  and  the  energies 
of  this  old  original  school  will  be  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  more  advanced 
schools,  and  it  will  receive  into  its  student  body 
only  those  who  go  equipped  with  at  least  an 
academic  education. 

As  great  as  the  work  of  these  strong  institu- 
tions is,  it  is  being  supplemented  in  many  ways. 
When  we  consider  the  work  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  we  have  only  begun  to  consider 
the  professional  training  work  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  State. 

It  has  come  to  be  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every 
city  of  the  State  there  is  either  a  city  normal 
school  or  a  training  class.  Indeed,  any  city  in 
the  State  is  considered  behind  the  times,  out  of 
touch  with  educational  activity,  which  does  not 
organize  a  local  normal  school  or  training  class, 
and  which  does  not  exact  that  every  teacher 
employed  in  any  one  of  its  schools,  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  academic  or  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, hav«  spent  a  year  in  this  local  city  training 
class. 

In  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  State,  in 
addition  to  the  requirement  that  a  teacher  be- 
fore employment  shall  have  a  high  school 
diploma  and  a  year  in  a  training  class*  the 
Board  of  Education  has  directed  that  there  shall 
be  arranged  an  eligible  list  of  candidates  for 
teachers*  positions,  with  the  most  meritorious  at 
the  head,  and  that  the  appointments  shall  be 
made  from  this  list  in  the  order  in  which  the 
names  stand,  for  a  probationary  or  experimental 
period  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
.  In  addition  to  all  of  this  work,  we  are  trying  to 
carry  some  professional  training  to  the  teachers 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  we  are  succeeding. 
This  is  being  done  by  means  of  a  system  of 
teachers*  training  classes  in  the  academies  and 
union  schools.  We  have  at  last  reached  the 
true  solution  of  the  old  controversy.  It  was  in 
Normal  Schools  and  classes  in  the  regular  insti- 
tutions. Not  one  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other,  but  both  systems.  Ways  have  been  de- 
vised for  preventing  any  conflict  of  interests,  and 
the  old  antagonism  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Two  years  ago  the  Legislature  transferred  the 
supervision  of  the  classes  in  the  academies  from 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  The  number  has 
been  increased.  We  had  eighty  last  year,  and 
will  undoubtedly  have  more  than  a  hundred 
next  year.  They  are  distributed  evenly  over  the 
State  as  far  as  practicable.  They  are  placed  in 
the  institutions  which  can  and  will  take  the  best 
care  of  them.  None  are  admitted  who  do  not 
pass  a  prescribed  examination.  They  com- 
mence operations  simultaneously,  continue 
thirty-two  weeks,  and  close  on  the  same  day. 
They  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  with 


actual  practice,  under  the  advice  and  criticism 
of  an  approved  instructor.  The  course  of  study 
is  in  line  with  that  in  the  Normal  Schools.  The 
students  enter  the  regular  examinations  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  and  if  they  pass  they  receive  . 
certificates  as  teachers.  In  this  way  we  are  do- 
ing for  teachers  in  the  country  districts,  not  what 
the  Normal  Schools  might  do  for  them,  but  what 
they  would  not  ^et  in  any  other  way. 

One  of  the  curious  things  that  have  developed 
in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  training  class  sys- 
tem, you  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  has  been 
the  inability  of  many  academies  or  high 
schools  to  properly  train  these  classes.  Last 
year  there  were  a  great  many  applications  for 
the  classes.  So  far  as  was  practicable,  one  was 
appointed  to  each  commissioner  district,  and 
yet  twenty-five  institutions  to  which  assignments 
of  classes  were  made  found  themselves  unable 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  regulations 
touching  the  organization  and  the  instruction  of 
the  classes. 

Take  our  State  Normal  School  system,  our 
city  normal  schools  and  training  dasses,  our 
country  training  classes  in  the  academies  and 
high  schools,  supplement  these  instrumentalities 
with  the  uniform  examination  system,  which 
successfully  prevents  any  candidate  securing  a 
teacher's  certificate  who  does  not  pass  an  ex- 
amination prescribed  by  State  authority,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  New  York  is  organizing  and 
perfecting,  bringing  into  harmonious  relations,  a 
very  thoroueh  and  complete  system  for  perfect- 
ing our  teacning  service. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  by  without  some  mention 
the  work  of  some  of  the  colleges  in  this  con- 
nection. There  are  three  or  four  of  the  colleges 
of  the  State  which  have  organized  pedagogical 
departments,  and  are  doin^  considerable  work 
of  this  character.  The  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  at  the  last  commencement,  for  the 
first  time,  I  ihink,  conferred  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Pedagogy  upon  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
candidates,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Peda- 
gogy upon  about  as  many  more ;  and  the  State 
Normal  College  conferred  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Pedagogy  upon  three  candidates  at  thcf<ecent 
commencement.  I  think  that  we  would  be  just- 
ified in  complaining  that  the  colleges  do  not 
help  us  as  they  ought  in  this  matter.  It  seems 
to  be  the  too  prevalent  idea  of  college  faculties, 
and  particularly  of  college  presidents,  that  it  is 
their  peculiar  function  to  stand  upon  the  moun- 
tain top  and  look  upon  us  poor  creatures  down 
in  the  valley  and  criticise  what  we  are  doing, 
and  not  only  criticise  it,  but  criticise  it  destruc- 
tively instead  of  constructively.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  fact  that  the  college  or  university 
is  not  in  touch  at  all  with  our  elementary  school 
work,  peculiarly  fits  college  men  to  make  these 
destructive  criticisms  upon  the  work  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  we  will  not  admit  it. 

This  work  of  the  State  in  organizing  a  great 
system  for  protecting  and  perfecting  the  teach- 
ing service  has  been  well  matured,  has  been  on 
a  high  plane,  and  while  not  yet  perfect,  promi- 
ses more  effectual  and  permanent  results,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  than  any  system  in  operation  any- 
where else  in  the  country. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  y««^,  1892. 

THE  following  named  persons  have  been 
appointed  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools.by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  regular  term  of  three  years  : 

West  Chester— First  District:  Messrs.  J. 
Preston  Thomas,  Whitford,  and  John  J.  Pink- 
erton,  West  Chester. 

Millersville — Second  District :  Hon.  J.  B.  Liv- 
ingston and  Charles  Denues,  Esq.,  Lancaster. 
'    Kutztown—  Third  District :  Rev.  A.  J.  G. 
Dubbs.  D.  D„  Allentown,  and  Hon.  Luther  R. 
Keefer,  Cressona. 

Mansfield—Fifth  District:  Hon.  H.  B. 
Packer,  Wellsboro',  and  P.  V.  Van  Ness,  Mans- 
field. 

Bloomsbur^— Sixth  District:  Messrs.  I.  S. 
Kuhn,  Bloomsburg,  and  John  A.  Funston, 
Bloom  sburg. 

ShipPensburg^Seventh  District .  Messrs.  J. 
McCord  Means,  Shippensburg,  and  M.  G.  Hale, 
Shippen  sburg. 

Lock  Haven-^Eighth  District:  Dr.  R.  B. 
Watson,  Lock  Haven,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Jar- 
rett,  Lock  Haven. 

Indiana— Ninth  District:  Mr.  S.  M.  Jack, 
Indiana,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Ehrenfeld,  Indiana. 

California— Tenth  District:  Messrs.  H.  T. 
Bailey,  Amity,  and  Chill  W.  Hazzard,  Monon- 
gahela  City.  ' 

Slippery  Rock— Eleventh  District:  Mr. 
Thomas  Robinson,  Butler,  and  Hon.  John  M. 
Greer,  Butler. 

Clarion — Thirteenth  District:  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward M.  Wilson,  Clarion,  and  John  F.  Brown, 
Clarion. 

No  appointments  have  been  made  for  Edin- 
boro\  Twelfth  District. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A  circular-letter  is  in  preparation  by  Assistant 
Commissioner  Woodward,  of  the  World's  Fair 
Executive  Committee,  to  the  County,  City  and 
Borough  Superintendents,  earnestly  requesting 
them  all  to  meet  in  conference  at  Beaver  Falls 
during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, that  Pennsylvania's  schools  may  be 
worthily  represented  in  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. The  credit  of  our  State  must  be  advanced 
in  the  educational  lines ;  our  exhibit  should 
give  her  the  station  that  is  rightfully  hers,  and 
to  this  end  the  presence  of  every  Superintend- 
ent will  be  imperatively  needed  in  the  proposed 
conference. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 


The  Principals  of  the  several  State  Normal 
Schools,  during  the  past  ye.ir,  were  as  follows : 

District.  FrincipaL  Post-  Office. 

Fust    .   .   .G.M.Philips.   .   .  West  Chester. 


Second  .  . 

Third.    .  . 

Fifth   .   .  . 

Sixth  .   .  . 

Seventh  .  . 

Eighth    .  . 

Ninth.   .  . 

Tenth.  .  . 

Eleventh  . 

Twelfth.  . 
Thirteenth. 


E.  O.  Lytc  .... 
N.  C.  Schaeflfcr  .  . 
D.  C.  Thomas  .  . 
Judson  P.  Welsh  . 
Geo.  M.  D.  Eckles. 
James  Eldon  .  .  . 
Charles  W.  Deane. 
T.  B.Noss.  .  .  . 
Albert  E.  Maltby  . 
J.  A.  Cooper  .  .  . 
A,  J.  Davis     .   .   . 


Millersville. 

Kutztown. 

Mansfield. 

Bloomsbuig. 

Shippensburg. 

Lock  Haven. 

Indiana. 

California^ 

Shppery  Rock. 

Edlnboro*. 

Clarion. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  annual  examinations  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  will  be  held  as  follows  : 

June  6—  IVest  Chester :  Prof.  SchacflTer,  and 
Supts.  Walton  and  Jones.  Mansfield:  Pro£ 
Deane,  and  Supts.  Raesly  and  Black.  Edim^ 
boro*  :  Prof.  Eckles,  and  Supts.  Lord  and  Hess. 

June  I'^^Slippery  Rock :  Prof.  Lyte,  and 
Supts.  Mackey  and  Shanor.  Kutstovm  :  ProC 
Thomas,  and  Supts.  Zechman  and  Freeman. 
Clarion  :  Prof.  Welsh,  and  Supts.  Hughes  and 
Putnam. 

June  20 — Shippensburg :  Prof.  Davis,  aid 
Supts.  Beitzel  and  Shimmel.  Lock  /fatftH: 
Prof.  Maltby.  and  Supts.  Youngman  and  Kies. 
Millersville  :  Prof.  Noss,  and  Supts.  Snoke  and 
Wanner. 

June  22— Bloomsburg :  Prof.  Eldon.  and 
Supts.  Bloom  and  Foose.  California:  Vnf. 
Philips,  and  Supts.  Berkey  ana  Tombaiq^ 
Indiana  .*  Prof.  Benedict,  and  Supts.  Leech  and 
Johnston. 

Superintendents  of  the  several  Normal  School 
Districts  are  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exami- 
nation in  their  respective  districts. 

The  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  State : 
for  printing  there  is  no  appropriation.  No  one 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Board  can  be  ab- 
sent without  securing  the  services  of  another 
person,  of  the  same  class,  and  all  such  change 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmadFe 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  gradtiate. 

The  following  rules  concerning  the  examina- 
tions will  be  in  force  : 

1.  The  examination  will  be  strictly  private, 
no  person  being  admitted,  except  the  membos 
of  the  faculty  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

3.  The  result  of  the  ballot  must  beannounced 
by  the  President  of  the  Board. 

The  order  of  examinations  will  be  as  follows: 
1 .  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches :  First.  Mathematics^  including 
Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  Secon<C 
Natural  Sciences,  including  Natural  Philosophy, 
Botany  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Third, 
Language,  including  Spelling,  Reading,  Gram- 
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mar,  Rhetoric  and  the  elements  of  Latin. 
Fourth,  Hist  rical  Sciences,  including  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Fifth,  Pro- 
fessional Studies,  including  Mental  Philosophy, 
Methods  of  Instruction  and  School  Economy. 

2.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music  and  Book  Keeping.  No  student  who  has 
not  studied  these  branches  to  the  extent  required, 
and  for  the  length  of  time  named  in  the  course 
of  study,  can  graduate. 

Normal  School  Principals  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  make  a  thorough,  personal,  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  the  classes,  in  their  se^feral 
schools,  and  to  drop  all  students  not  fully 
prepared,  both  in  scholarship  and  teaching 
skill. 

To  facilitate  these  examinations,  each  school 
is  requested  to  provide  its  class  with  a  room 
furnished  with  desks,  a  blackboard  upon  which 
€|uestions  may  be  written,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  unruled  paper  in  half  sheets,  about  eight 
by  ten  inches  in  size,  clasps  for  fastening  the 
sheets  together,  and  suitable  pencils  for  writ- 
ing. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
hopes  to  find  at  all  the  schools  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  Boards  of  exami- 
ners, which  have  held  sessions  at  these  schools, 
including  complete  lists,  printed  or  type  written, 
of  all  the  students  recommended  for  examina- 
tion, properly  classified  and  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order  for  the  use  of  the  examiners. 
D.  J.  Waller.  Jr.. 
Supt,  Public  Instruction, 

N.B. — Applicants  for  admission  into  the  Senior 
Class  must  present  themselves  on  one  of  the 
dates  named  in  this  circular,  as  the  fall  exami- 
nations have  been  discontinued. 


TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


THE  following  questions  bear  directly  upon 
the  work  of  the  Common  Schools  and  are 
addressed  to  School  Directors  in  all  parts  of  the 
State : 

1.  What  was  the  length  of  the  annual  school 
term  in  your  district  last  year? 

2.  Were  your  schools  open  seven,  eight,  nine 
or  ten  months,  or  were  they  closed  by  the  action 
of  your  Board  at  the  end  of  the  minimum  term 
of  six  months  ? 

3.  If  your  Board  made  provision  for  only  a 
minimum  term  of  six  months  last  year,  or  at 
any  time  since  you  have  been  a  Director,  what 
was  the  motive  that  governed  the  majority  of 
the  members  in  taking  such  action  ? 

4.  Was  the  education  of  the  children  duly 
considered  and  emphasized  as  an  imperative 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  the  District 
before  deciding  to  close  the  schools  at  the  end 
of  a  short  term  ? 

5.  What  excuse  was  offered  for  closing  the 
^hools  of  your  district  at  the  end  of  a  short 
term  of  six  or  seven  months  with  a  low  tax  rate 
for  school  purposes  ? 

6.  Do  you  favor  a  policy,  on  the  plea  of 


economy,  that  virtually  deprives  the  children 
of  school  privileges  half  the  year  and  places  a 
barrier  in  their  way  to  advancement  and  which 
prevents  them  from  obtaining  such  an  educa- 
tion as  the  public  schools  afford  ?  or  are  you  in 
favor  of  a  progressive  policy  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  of  School  Director,  a  policy 
that  will  result  in  having  good  schools  and 
longer  school  terms,  and  well-qualified  teachers 
honestly  compensated  for  their  services  ? 

These  are  pertinent  questions  for  your  con- 
sideration in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  voice 
and  vote  will  determine  the  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued by  your  Board  in  the  operation  of  the 
schools  of  your  district  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  State  has  generously  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
to  five  million  dollars. 

If  all  Directors  have  a  proper  conception  of 
the  responsible  duties  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  discharge  and  a  due  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  children,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
every  boy  and  girl  of  legal  school  age  in  Penn- 
sylvania will  have  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
good  public  school  a  continuous  school  term  of 
not  less  than  eight  months  during  the  school 
year  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  of  June, 
1892.  Very  respectfully, 

D.  J.  Waller.  Jr., 
Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


REPORTS  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Superintendents 
should  be  on  file  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  not  later  than  July  i.  The  manu- 
script should  be  carefully  prepared  and  written 
on  one  side  only. 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 


PUBLICATION  REQUIRED  BY  LAW. 


The  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  and  financial  state- 
ments of  School  Boards.*'  should  not  be  disre- 
garded by  Boards  of  Directors  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  penalty  named  in  the  act  may  seem 
severe,  but  the  duty  is  an  important  one.  The 
act  is  as  follows : 

Sec.  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
board  of  School  Directors  in  the  several  school 
districts  of  this  commonwealth  annually,  at  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  proper  auditors  a  full  certified  statement, 
itemized,  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  past  year,  including  the  assets  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  district,  of  all  kinds,  with  all  books, 
papers  and  vouchers  relating  to  the  same,  to  be 
by  said  auditors  examined,  and  if  found  to  be 
correct,  approved ;  such  statement  to  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
in  a  condensed  but  fully  classified  form  pub' 
lis hed  by 'said  board  in  not  less  than  ten  written 
or  printed  hand  bills,  to  be  put  up  in  the  most 
public  places  in  the  district,  or,  if  deemed  pre- 
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ferable,  in  the  two  newspapers  of  the  county  in 
which  the  district  is  situated,  having  the  largest 
circulation  among  the  citizens  interested ;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  failure  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  by  this  act,  the  officers  named  therein 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  school  fund  of  the 
district  in  which  the  offense  shall  have  been 
committed. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  publication  of  the  accounts 
of  School  Boards  herein  provided  for  shall  be  in 
lieu  of  all  publications  of  said  accounts  now  re- 
quired by  law ;  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  in- 
consistent herewith  be  and  are  hereby  repealed. 
IVovided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
not  extend  to  cities  of  the  first  class. 


ITEMS  FROM  REPORTS. 


Adams. — Supt.  Thoman ;  The  schools  have 
closed  with  the  exception  of  those  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  results  from  our  graded  system  of 
school- work  in  the  rural  districts  as  well  as  in  a 
number  of  boroughs  are  very  encouraging. 
The  series  of  school  examinations  held  during 
the  term  was  of  much  interest  to  all  concerned 
in  the  schools.  The  success  with  which  the 
work  was  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  was 
beyond  reasonable  expectation.  In  my  visita- 
tion, I  found  the  written  examinations,  with  but 
lew  exceptions,  very  satisfactory.  The  pupils' 
work,  as  well  as  the  work,  oversight,  and  care 
which  the  teachers  gave  to  it,  so  as  to  have  it 
leduced  to  some  system,  is  very  commendable. 
In  most  of  the  schools  the  work  was  systematic- 
ally arranged  so  as  to  render  it  presentable  to 
persons  wishing  to  examine  it.  Great  care  was 
exercised  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  the  matter 
of  neatness,  and  at  the  same  time  great  effort 
made  in  their  answers  to  the  questions  required. 
April  i6th,  the  day  appointed  for  the  pupils* 
county  examination  which  was  held  at  Gettys- 
burg in  the  public  school  building,  attracted  the 
attention  of  not  a  few  persons.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  teachers,  parents  and  others. 
The  class  numbered  thirty-seven.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  school  districts  in  the  county  were 
represented.  The  work  of  the  examination 
was  begun  at  9  a.  m.,  and  was  concluded  at  4 
p.  m.  The  examination  embraces  all  the  com- 
mon school  branches,  including  Civil  Govern- 
ment. The  highest  average  made  was  94,  and 
the  lowest  average  61  per  cent.  Certificates 
showing  the  rank  in  class  and  standing  ac- 
quired in  the  several  branches  were  issued  to 
each  applicant.  The  plan  of  grading  the  rural 
schools,  which  was  begun  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago.  has,  with  other  things,  produced  the 
result  of  interesting  and  informing  the  general 
public  in  the  objects  and  aims  of  our  public 
schools.  It  has  quickened  the  ambition  of  our 
teachers,  and,  most  of  all,  the  children  are  be- 

S'nning  to  see  something  definite  to  do— some- 
ing  to  accomplish. 

Beaver. — Supt.  Hillman :  In  March  an  all- 
day  educational  meeting  was  held  in  Marion 
township,  and  one  in  Brighton.    Both  meetings 


were  well  attended,  especially  by  dtixeiis  aid 
patrons.  Nine  examinations  for  common  scbod 
graduation  have  thus  far  been  held.  Fifty-one 
applicants  were  examined ;- twenty-six  received 
certificates. 

Bedford. — Supt.  Potts:  The  schools  have 
about  all  closed.  Eighteen  have  been  examined 
and  diplomas  granted  them.  The  "  Course  of 
Study  '*  has  been  heartily  received  and  acted 
upon.  Commencement  exercises  at  Hyndmaui 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  Several  districts 
are  already  arranging  for  building  new  booses. 

Berks.— Supt.  Zechman:  A  convention  of 
school  directors  of  the  county  was  organized 
April  16,  1892;  213  directors  attended.  Among 
th  e  subjects  discussed  were  the  free  text-book  sys- 
tem, the  course  of  study,  and  gnuling  teachers* 
salaries.  This  was  the  first  meeting  of  directors 
held  in  Berks  county,  and  from  the  work  done, 
and  the  discussions  had,  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  convention  has  come  to  stay.  Jefferson  and 
Robeson  adopted  the  firee  text-book  system. 
This  is  a  good  beginning  for  next  year. 

Blair.— Supt.  Wertz:  Most  of  the  sdioob 
have  closed  with  ^ratifying  success.  A  dassof 
fourteen  girls  and  boys  completed  the  prescribed 
course  of  the  Roaring  Spring*  schools,  and  weie 
awarded  diplomas  on  the  evening  of  April  21SL 
Twelve  graduates  will  go  out  from  the  high 
school  of  Tyrone  and  ten  from  HoUidaysbun. 

Cambria. — Supt.  Leech :  The  course  of  stn^ 
which  we  put  into  our  schools  lias  resulted  in 
much  better  work  by  very  many  of  our  teachers 
and  pupib.  Three  central  examinations  were 
held :  one  at  East  Conemaugh,  one  at  GallitziB* 
one  at  Morrellville.  Twenty  pupils  presented 
themselves  for  graduation,  of  whom  twelve 
passed  and  were  granted  diplomas.  The  whole 
plan  seems  to  have  stirred  up  a  new  impetns 
among  teachers  and  pupils. 

Chester.- Supt.  Walton:  Five  rooms  in 
Coatesville  have  been  supplied  with  individual 
seating.  The  deposits  in  tne  savings  bank  from 
the  Coatesville  school  has  been  remarkable,  for 
the  short  time  the  system  has  been  in  operation. 
Over  ten  districts  m  Chester  county  arc  now 
making  deposits,  together  with  a  number  of  in- 
dividual schools. 

Clearfield.— Supt.  Youngman:  Penfield 
and  DuBois  schools  graduated  classes,  issuing 
diplomas.  The  schools  have  nearly  all  closed, 
and  the  most  of  them  report  successful  terms. 
Many  of  our  teacher^  are  now  at  work  at  Lock 
Haven  or  at  other  Normal  Schools.  If  we  can 
get  the  right  kind  of  teachers,  the  schools  are 
sure  to  be  good.  The  most  important  work  we 
can  do  is  in  the  line  of  making  competent 
teachers. 

Columbia. — Supt.  Johnston:  A  successfril 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Centralia.  Profs. 
Noelling  and  Cope,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
were  present  and  delivered  interesting  and  help- 
ful addresses.  Capt.  Edward  Reece,  of  Cen- 
tralia, also  made  a  very  interesting  address. 
This  was  the  ninth  and  last  Local  Institute  for 
the  year.  Much  good  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  meetings. 

Forest. — Supt.  Kerr:  In  Harmony  district, 
the  directors  have  awarded  the  contract  for  a 
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new  building,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Allender 
school-house  destroyed  by  fire;  it  will  be  a 
much  larger  and  better  building.  The  old  one 
was  not  fit  for  school  purposes,  and  its  loss  is 
not  regretted  by  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

Franklin. — Supt.  Slyder:  All  the  schools  in 
the  county  are  closed,  except  the  borough 
schools.  We  have  had  an  exceedingly  pros- 
perous school- year.  The  outlook  for  Uie  future 
IS  encouraging.  The  C.  V.  S.  N.  School  has  a 
large  attendance  of  students.  We  think  Frank- 
lin county  takes  the  lead  there  in  numbers. 
Many  summer  schools  are  in  session  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county.  In  this  way  our 
teachers  are  better  prepared  for  their  responsible 
duties.  * 

Huntingdon. — Supt.  Rudy:  Cass  township 
is  pr^parine  to  build  two  new  school-houses. 
The  Normal  College,  at  Huntingdon,  has  now 
the  largest  enrollment  of  students  in  its  history, 
upwards  of  300  being  in  attendance. 

Indiana. — Supt.  Hammers:  The  closing  ex- 
cises of  the  Indiana  school  on  May  5th,  prom- 
ise to  be  interesting.  A  larger  number  than 
usual  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  and  will  receive  diplomas.  Arbor  Day 
was  appropriately  observed  in  the  West  Indiana 
schools.  About  a  dozen  trees  were  planted,  and 
an  appropriate  programme  rendered  by  the 
pupils.  Twenty  summer  schools  are  in  opera- 
tion throughout  the  county.  These  are  being 
conducted  by  competent  and  experienced  in- 
structors, and,  in  most  instances,  are  largely  at- 
tended. Our  Normal  School,  too,  has  its  usual 
laige  attendance. 

JxjNiATA. — Supt.  Carney :  Our  schools  are  all 
closed,  and  the  select  schools  have  opened 
with  a  fair  attendance.  The  only  thing  to  be 
r^retted  is  that  the  number  of  subscription 
schools  throughout  the  county  is  too  small. 
But  ours  is  an  agricultural  county,  and  the  par- 
ents claim  to  the  have  employment  for  tneir 
children. 

Lackawanna — Supt.  Davis:  A  successful 
Local  Institute  was  held  at  Elmhurst.  Prof. 
Catterson,  principal  of  the  graded  school,  acted 
as  chairman.  Addresses  were  delivered  by 
IVofs.  Stone,  Burdick,  Miller,  Borten,  and  Supt. 
Davis.  Essays  were  read  by  Misses  McDade 
and  Snyder;  Mrs.  Vaughn  and  Messrs.  Me- 
gargle.  Foley  and  others  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. The  first  semi-annual  meetin&r  of  the 
County  Teachers*  Association  was  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  in  Scranton,  April  30th.  The 
meeting  was  a  success  in  every  particular. 
Prof.  J.  C.  Lange,  of  the  Scranton  High  School, 
chairman  of  the  Association,  delivered  his 
inaugural  address,  entitled  "What  Shall  We 
Do  ?••  The  topic. "  What  Teachers*  Associations 
may  Accomplish,**  was  discussed  by  Prof.  W. 
B.  Maier  and  D.  A.  Stone.  "  Reading  Circles  ** 
was  discussed  by  Profs.  Davis  and  Powell,  and 
Miss  Delia  Evans.  At  the  afternoon  session, 
the  topic,  "  Powers  and  Duties  of  Principals,** 
was  discussed  by  Profs.  Hockcnberry,  Gay  and 
Miss  Mooney.  The  discussion  of  "The 
Schoolmaster  in  Politics  **  was  taken  up  by  Hon. 
John  Kelly,  Hon.  F.  R.  Coyne,  and  Prof. 
Quinnan.    The  programme  was  made  especi- 


ally interesting  by  the  songs  and  recitations  of 
teachers  and  pupils  firom  different  parts  of  the 
county  and  city.  The  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation will  be  held  during  county  institute 
week  next  November. 

Lawrence. — Supt.  Watson :  The  School 
Board  of  Mahoningtown  will  erect  a  school- 
building  this  summer  with  all  the  improved  fur- 
niture and  heating  apparatus.  Union  and 
Shenango  will  also  build  a  new  house  each. 
During  the  month  89  diplomas  have  been 
awarded  for  the  successful  completion  of  the 
common  school  course.  Teachers  all  over  the 
coimty  report  this  plan  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to 
pupils. 

Lebanon. — Supt.  Snoke:  Local  normal 
classes  are  being  conducted  in  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  Palatinate  College,  Schuylkill  Semi- 
nary, and  at  Annville,  under  Profs.  W.  M.  Heil- 
man,  G.  B.  Gerberich,  D.  J.  Leopold,  and  A.  C. 
Yingst.  There  is  quite  a  large  attendance  at 
these  schools. 

Luzerne. — Supt.  Harrison :  The  Sugar  Notch 
Board  contractea  for  a  new  school-building  to 
contain  eight  rooms,  and  to  be  heated  and  ven- 
tilated by  the  best  Smead- Wills  system.  This 
is  a  much  needed  improvement.  Avoca  oc- 
cupies a  new  four- room  building.  The  schools 
of  West  Pittston  are  doing  very  good  work  as 
usual.  The  Wyoming  schools  are.  generally 
speaking,  in  good  condition;  the  primary 
schools,  in  point  of  excellence,  deserve  especial 
mention.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  graded 
schools,  it  seems  to  me,  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  systems,  methods,  and  courses  of 
study.  We  are  too  likely  to  arrange  a  course 
of  study,  the  grades  and  all  details  of  the 
"  system,**  on  an  ideal  basis.  Then  we  place 
our  beloved  system  over  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
try  to  make  them  fit  in  with  it,  assuming  that 
they  were  made  for  the  system  and  not  the 
system  for  them.  -  They  do  not  always  even  up, 
nor  can  we  make  them  do  so.  It  is  a  eood 
plan,  in  arranging  the  work  of  the  schools,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  public  schools  are  for  the 
boys  and  girls,  and  tnat  our  system,  when  in 
operation,  should  not  be  like  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

Lycoming.— Supt.  Lose :  The  meetings  of  the 
Teachers*  Exchange  during  the  summer  months 
will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Primary 
Schools  of  France,  a  study  of  the  History  of 
Education,  arranging  a  course  of  study  for  the 
ungraded  schools,  and  presentin^^  methods  of 
teaching.  These  summer  meetings  are  the 
most  profitable  held  during  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  leisure  time  the  teachers  have  at  their  dis- 
posal for  reading  up  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

Mercer. — Supt.  Hess :  On  Arbor  Day,  May 
6th,  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.  of  Mercer  presented 
flags  to  the  public  schools.  Several  districts 
will  try  the  continuous  term  next  year. 

Monroe.— Supt.  Paul:  Our  schools  are 
nearly  all  closed.  The  East  Stroudsbur^  high 
school  held  its  commencement  exercises  m  the 
Academy  of  Music  on  the  evenings  of  April  29th 
and  30th.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and 
much  interest  shown  by  the  parents  and  the 
general  public.    An  effort  is  being  made  to  es- 
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tjLblish  a  Normal  School  in  this  district.  As 
subscriptions  to  the  fund  are  continually  increas- 
ing, the  project  looks  quite  favorable. 

Northumberland.  —  Supt.  Bloom :  The 
schools  of  the  rural  districts  have  closed.  All 
that  was  hoped  for  may  not  have  been  accom- 
plished, but  we  feel  assured  that  the  work  done 
during  the  year  by  a  large  corps  of  faithful 
teachers  has  been  a  great  boon  to  our  boys  and 

flrls.    Many  of  our  teachers  are  now  attending 
tate  Normal  Schools,  academies,  etc.    The 
public  schools  of  Trevorton,  P.  S.  Bergstresser 

Principal,  now  enjoy  the  use  of  a  well  selected 
brary.  The  graduating  class,  ten  in  number, 
passed  a  creditable  examination. 

Perry. — Supt.  Aumiller :  A  fine  brick  house 
was  built  at  Coulter's  in  Liverpool  township. 
It  replaces  the  last  frame  house  in  the  district. 
Greenwood,  Howe,  and  Liverpool — ^three  con- 
tiguous districts — all  have  good  brick  buildings 
and  patent  furniture.  A  new  house  was  erected 
at  Charles*,  in  Buffalo  township,  to  take  the 
place  of  an  unsafe  building  whose  walls  were 
but  one  brick  in  thickness.  Buffalo  township 
has  good  furniture  in  all  its  houses,  and  when 
Mt.  Patrick  gets  a  new  house,  the  district  will 
stand  in  the  front  rank  for  progress.  All  the 
schools  of  the  county,  exceptmg  those  of  Dun- 
cannon,  closed  before  or  during  the  month  of 
April.  A  class  was  graduated  from  MarysviUe 
High  School,  and  on  May  6th,  the  high  school 
of  Duncannon  will  present  its  first  class  for 
graduation.  Newport,  Millerstown  and  Liver- 
pool each  found  it  advisable  not  to  graduate 
classes  this  year.  I  am  convinced  that  too 
many  branches  are  attempted  in  our  borough 
high  schools.  The  advantages  of  a  thorough 
rudimentary  education  are  sacrificed  for  a  very 
limited  knowledge  of  the  so-called  higher 
branches.  From  present  indications  there  will 
be  considerable  interest  shown  in  building  and 
repairing  school-houses  during  the  coming 
summer. 

Potter. — Supt.  Kies :  Four  public  examina- 
tions were  held  during  the  month,  43  of  the  60 
applicants  receiving  certificates.  The  standard 
b  being  raised  gradually  each  year.  The  in- 
creased appropriation  should  be  used  chiefly  to 
raise  teachers*  wages,  that  greater  qualifications 
may  be  demanded.  The  Coudersport  graded 
school  closed  with  a  fine  entertainment.  The 
opera  house  was  crowded.  The  proceeds  were 
us^  to  aid  in  paying  for  the  school  piano. 
Teachers  and  scholars  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  efficient  work  of  the  year. 

Snyder. — Supt.  Hermann :  J.  H.  Diehl, 
president  of  the  Washington  township  School 
board,  died  very  suddenly  April  17th.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  School  Board  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  manifested  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest in  the  schools  of  his  district.  Successful 
summer  terms  are  in  operation  at  Freeburg, 
Selinsgrove,  and  Middleburgh. 

Mahanoy  City. — Supt.  Miller:  A  full  supply 
of  outline  maps  has  been  purchased  for  our 
schools. 

'Mahanoy  Twp.  [Schuylkill  G;.)— Supt. 
Noonan :  A  successful  District  Institute  was 
held  at  Gates ville — ^twenty-six  teachers  in  at- 


tendance. Our  last  Institute  was  held  at  St 
Nicholas,  April  9th,  also  very  successful.  Every 
teacher  employed  in  the  district  responded  to 
the  roll-call,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  proceedings.  These  insti- 
tutes are  of  incalculable  benefit  to  teachers,  and 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  awakening  the 
citizens  of  our  district  firom  the  apathy  into 
which  they  had  fallen.  Not  for  seven  years, 
until  the  present  term,  had  an  Institute  of  any 
kind  been  held  in  this  township.  Monthly  re- 
ports from  teachers  to  parents  have  also  been 
mtroduced.  As  a  rule,  these  reports  have 
worked  successfully,  but  their  failure  in  a  few 
places  has  been  caused  by  tl^  imprudent  and 
careless  marking  of  pupils  by  their  teachers. 
Our  "breaker  boys*'  are  leaving,  and, I  am 
sorry  to  see  them  go.  Their  advantages  are 
few,  and  we  aid  them  all  we  can.  It  is  with  re- 
gret I  am  compelled  to  admit,  that  we  were  not 
m  a  position  to  observe  Arbor  Day  as  it  should 
have  been  observed.  There  is  not  a  building 
in  our  district  enclosed  by  a  fence  of  any  kind, 
and  under  all  circumstances  the  Directors 
deemed  the  planting  of  trees  inadvisable.  We 
have,  however,  observed  the  day  in  our  schools 
by  such  exercises  as  the  occasion  called  for, 
and  trust  that  the  spring  of  '93  may  find  us  in 
position  to  observe  in  a  more  suitable  manner 
this  commendable  day. 

Warren.— Supt.  Putnam:  Local  Institmes 
were  held  at  N.  Clarendon,  Tidioute.  Pittsfield 
and  Glade.  The  meetings  were  well  attended, 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  The  value 
of  such  meetings  is  demonstrated  by  the  results 
in  this  county  during  the  present  year.  Eleven 
have  been  held,  besides  a  good  one  at  Coiy- 
don,  and  all  have  aided  in  arousing  an  interest 
in  educational  affairs.  The  attendance  and 
manifest  interest  of  patrons  as  well  as  of 
teachers  speak  well  for  our  county.  The  meet- 
\n^  at  Corydon  was  very  profitable.  This  town- 
ship is  doing  good  work  in  educational  matters. 
The  directors,  amon^^  whom  are  two  ladies,  are 
anxious  to  have  their  schools  among  the  best 
On  April  1 6th,  the  last  Institute  of  the  year  was 
held  at  Grand  Valley.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  meetings,  as  the  directdn 
and  patrons  took  a  lively  interest  in  making  it 
a  success.  The  remarks  by  the  directors  indi- 
cate a  progressive  spirit,  and  the  schools  of  £1- 
dred  township  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  that 
spirit.  The  school-rooms  at  Grand  Valley,  and 
in  other  parts  of  'the  township,  have  bc«n  re- 
paired and  slate  blackboards  have  been  put  up. 
The  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Warren  schools 
have  taken  possession  of  their  new  building  and 
heartily  enjoy  the  change.  Prof.  MacGowan  is 
meeting  with  deserved  success  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Warren  schools. 

Bethlehem.— Supt.  Farquhar:  The  event  of 
most  importance  thus  far  in  this  school  term  was 
the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  John  Amos  Comenius,  on  the  28th 
of  March,  by  all  the  educational  institutions  in 
Bethlehem.  The  following  report  is  quoted  from 
The  Moravian:  **  At  the  appointed  time  on  Mon- 
day morning  the  several  ai visions  of  the  schoob 
began  their  march  to  the  Moravian   chorcfa. 
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The  double  row  of  pews  in  the  centre  being  re- 
served for  the  public  school*  the  boys  of  the 
parochial  school  were  massed  in  the  northeast, 
and  the  girls  in  the  southeast.  Next  to  the  boys 
CD  the  north  came  the  students  of  Prof.  Ulrich*s 
preparatory  school,  and  then  the  students  of  the 
Theological  Seminary,  Next  to  the  girls  on  the 
south  were  the  pupils  of  the  Moravian  Seminary 
and  Miss  Hesse*s  private  school.  But  the  pub> 
lie  school,  which  came  marching  in  an  almost 
endless  procession,  filled  the  middle  section, 
took  whatever  space  was  left  on  either  side,  and 
overflowed  to  the  galleries,  to  which  adults  had 
teen  directed.  Such  a  sight  was  never  before 
seen  in  Bethlehem ;  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
children  and  youth  assembled  in  honor  of  an 
old  teacher.  Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be 
l^iven  to  the  children  for  their  orderly  behavior 
and  decorum.  Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the 
•clergy  of  Bethlehem  and  the  officers  of  the 
various  seminaries  and  schools  took  their  places 
about  the  communion  table  and  in  the  pulpit 
recess.  The  Bethlehem  Choral  Union  began  the 
•exercises  by  singing  the  'Gloria*  from  Mozart's 
Twelfth  Mass.  After  prayer  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Litch, 
psalm  103  was  read  responsively,  Rt.  Rev. 
Henry  T.  Bachman  leading.  Rev.  F.  F.  Fry 
then  delivered  an  address  on  'Comenius,' 
-which  was  followed  by  the  hymn  'Work,  for 
the  night  is  coming,'  sung  by  the  vast  audience 
to.  the  tune  '  EUacombe.*  An  address  on 
•The  Character  of  Comenius,'  delivered  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  Schwedes,  was  followed  by  Gounod's 
•Praise  ye  the  Father,'  by  the  Choral  Union, 
^r.  Paul  Kempsmith,  Chief  Burgess  of  Beth- 
lehem, and  late  President  of  the  School  Board, 
concluded  the  literary  part  of  the  programme 
'with  an  address  on  '  Comenius,  the  Forerunner 
•of  the  Public  School  System.'  Again  the  walls 
resounded  as  young  and  old  united  in  singing 
*  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee,'  etc.  Superintend- 
ent Farquhar  now  led  in  the  responsive  reading 
of  Psalm  23,  and  Bishop  Levering,  who  presided 
throughout  the  exercises,  offered  prayer,  after 
which  the  doxology  was  sung  and  the  benedic- 
tion was  pronounced.  The  good  conduct  of 
the  children  and  youth  was  in  itself  a  proof  of 
the  good  discipline  of  all  the  schools,  and  a 
tribute  to  the  principle  of  self-government." 

HazleTwp.  {^Luzerne  0.)--Supt.  Jones :  The 
act  of  1887,  making  unlawful  the  employment 
•of  children  under  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  or 
about  any  mine,  is  not  strictly  observed  in  most 
parts  of  our  district.  During  the  past  month 
unany  boys  left  the  schools  and  commenced 
'working  in  the  mines  and  breakers. 

Lebanon.— Supt.  Boger:  On  the  25th  of 
March,  the  resolution  to  furnish  free  text- books 
-was  adopted,  and  the  Committee  on  Text- 
Books  was  instructed  to  arrange  for  their  intro- 
duction. 

McKeesport. — Supt.  Shanor :  A  progressive 
-spirit  is  characterizing  every  meeting  of  our 
'Board  of  Education.  At  the  last  meeting  ar- 
^langements  were  made  for  such  improvements 
to  grounds  and  buildings  as  will  add  very  much 
40  their  appearance  and  comfort.  At  the  same 
^me  it  was  decided  to  employ  special  super 
wisors  in  music  and  writing.    Our  work  is  also 


strengthened  by  constant  evidence  of  an  im- 
proved educational  sentiment  in  our  city.  Last 
month,  with  no  special  reception  days,  more 
than  500  parents  and  patrons  visited  our 
schools,  while  the  directors  made  193  visits.  In 
the  light  of  the  past,  this  is  a  revelation,  and 
wonderfully  encourages  all  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  schools. 

Phcenixville. — Supt.  Leister:  A  Local  In- 
stitute, well  patronized  and  highly  appreciated 
by  the  people  of  Phcenixville,  was  held  in 
Masonic  Hall.  The  prominent  lecturers  and 
instructors  were  Dep.  Supt.  Henry  Houck, 
Profs.  G.  M.  Philips,  N.  T.  Smith,  F.  H.  Green. 
H.  P.  Smith,  Jerry  March,  and  L.  I.  Handy, 
and  Supt.  Jos.  S.  Walton. 

SteeltoN. — Supt.  McGinnes:  The  contract 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the  4th 
ward  was  awarded  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board.  This  building  will  contain  six  school- 
rooms and  one  supply  room,  and  will  cost  about 
$18,000.  The  closmg  exercises  of  our  schools 
this  term  will  consist  of  an  exhibition  of  pupils' 
work,  to  be  held  in  Felton  Hall,  June  i.  2,  and 
3.  The  high  school  commencement  will  take 
place  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  graduating  class 
numbers  eighteen.  The  public  meeting  of  the 
High  School  Alumni  Association  wilLbe  held  on 
the  evening  of  June  9th. 

West  Chester. — Supt.  Jones:  The  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  two  Yaggy's  Geograph- 
ical Studies.  A  Local  Institute  was  held  in 
February.  The  large  audiences  were  much  in- 
terested. Lectures  were  given  by  Prof,  A.  F. 
Smith  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Philips,  of  the  Normal 
School,  Supt.  Jos.  T.  Walton,  and  Watson 
Dences,  of  Westtown.  Teachers  and  directors 
took  part  in  the  discussions.  Postmaster  Her- 
bert Worth  gave  the  pupils  of  the  high  school 
instruction  in  the  "  classification  of  mail  matter," 
and  "mistakes  made  at  the  post-office." 
Charles  Pennypacker,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture 
before  the  same  pupils  on  the  "  Early  History 
of  West  Chester.*'  Wickersham  Memoriad 
Day  was  observed  in  all  the  schools.  R.  T. 
Comwell,  Esq.,  for  many  years  president  of  the 
School  Board,  addressed  the  high  school  on 
the  Life  and  Labors  of  Wickersham.  Captain 
Comwell  was  a  teacher  at  Millersville  with  Dr. 
Wickersham.  One  of  the  educational  factors  in 
West  Chester  is  the  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciation, under  whose  auspices  Prof.  R.  Ellis 
Thompson  has  given  the  third  course  of  this 
season,  and  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  a  resident  of  West  Chester, 
is  teaching  a  large  class  of  students  in  Analyti- 
cal Botany.  On  the  evenings  of  the  28th  and 
29th  of  April,  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
gave  the  operetta  "  Haymakers  "  in  the  new  As- 
sembly Building.  The  whole  work  of  prepara- 
tion was  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Jerry  March, 
special  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  the  schools. 
The  training  was  so  complete  that  the  two 
evenings  passed  without  the  least  disarrange- 
ment in  any  of  the  many  details  of  the  songs. 
The  building  was  crowded  both  evenings,  and 
Prof.  March  received  congratulations  on  all 
sides.  Arbor  Day  was  observed  in  all  the 
schools  with  appropriate  exercises. 
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NEVER  ALONE. 


Fni>.  StXdCitnL 
Rossmw  W.  Raymomd,  by  per. 
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1.  Far  out  on  the  des  -  o  -  late  bil  -  low,  The  sail  -  or      sails    the  sea ;  Alone  with  the  night  and  the 

2.  Far  down  in  the  earth's  dark  bos<>m.  The  min  -  cr     mines  the  ore ;  Death  lurks  in  the  dark   be- 

3.  Forth  in  -  to  the  dread  -  ful   bat -tie    The  steadfast   sol  -  dier  goes;  No    kiss    when  he  lies   a- 

4.  Lord,  grant  as  we  sail   life's   ocean,  Or  delve  in  its  mines  of  woe;  Or    fight  in  its  ter-ri-Mc 
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temp  -  est,  Where  countless  dan  •  gets 
hind   him,  And  hides  in  the  rock    be 
dy  •    ing   No  hand,    hit     eyes 
con  -  flict,  This  com  -  fort 


fore; 
to  close ; 
to    know. 


Yet  nev-er  a -lone  is  the  Christian,  Who 

Yet  nev-er  a -lone  is  the  Christian,  ^Vho 

Yet  nev-er  a -lone  is  the  Christian,   Who 

That  nev-er  a -lone  is  the  Christian,   Who 
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lives  by  faith  and  prayer;       For  God  is   a  friend  un  -  fail  -  ing.  And  God  is  cv  -  'ry  -  where. 
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JESUS  IS  MINE. 


T.  K.  PntKtHt^ 

HOBATIUS    BoHjUt. 


Tntdrr/y. 

1.  Fade,  fade  each  earthly  joy,  J?  -  sus   is  mind  Break  ev-'ry  ten-der    tie, 

2.  Tempt  not  my  soul  away,     Je  ■  sus   is  mine!  Here  would  I   ev-cr  stay, 

3.  Farewell,  mortal  -  i  -  ty,     ]e  -  su.s   is  mine!  Welcome,  e  -  ter  -  ni  -  ty, 


sus  IS  tninej 
sus  is  niTr^e! 
Je  1  sus  is  mine! 


Dark  is  the  wilderness,  Eanh  haih  no  restinj^  place,  Je  -  sus  a-  lone  can  bless,  |e  •  sut  is  jninel 
Per  -  ish  -  ing  things  of  clay,  Bom  but  for  one  brief  day.  Pass  from  my  heart  away,  Je  *  sus  is  mine  t 
Welcome,  O  loved  and  blest,  Welcome,  sweet  scenesof  rest.  Welcome,  my  Savior's  breast,  Jesus  is  mine  I 
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^ommer  ^chool  of  the  M\m\  Jloml  Dnivergit^ 

JUIVE    lO,    AfJCjtUBX     11. 

REVIEW  SOHOOL^  The  Oldest  an^  Host  8uoo©Bsful. 

SCHOOL  MET  SODS,  The  Best  and  Moet  PraoticaL 

A  FAOOLTY ,  The  Strongest  and  Most  Popular, 
•  SUBJECTS  TAU0HT,  Innumerable  atid  Most  Varied, 

ENTIRE  EXPENSES,  The  Ijoweet  and  Most  Ree^cnable. 
ATTBNBANCE,  The  Largest  and  Most  National, 

FOR  COUNTRY  TEAOHEBS,  Qraded  Behool  Teacfhera  and  Prof* 

Catalogue  free.   Address,  President  ALFRED  HOIBROOK,  Lebanon*  Ohio. 


*  Ten  Old  Songs. 

Tilii  !>nef  \\si  giveu  below  names 
tea  song  j  from  each  NumlKT  of  the 
l^rankiin  Square  Song  Collection. 
Tbis  i.^  only  one-tweutietb,  by  the 
AnthmcUc  of  the  round  Two  Hun- 
dred to  Ijc  found  in  each  K umber,  or 
of  llic  Sixlct^u  Hundred  iu  the  Kight 
Nuniters  llius  far  is^-sued, 
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''The  0/d  Easy  Chair.  ) 

The  last  issue  f No,  Si  of  the  Frank-* 
lin  Square  Collection  Ije^inii  with  tb< 
favorite  song,  *Thc  Old  Easy  Ch^ 
by  the  Fire/*  and  contain!^  Flow,  Rid 
\'^crde^Loiie  Starry  Honrs-^There'l 
a  Sigli  in  the  Heatt---rm  Afloat- 
Air^  Well— Chimes  of  Zurich- 
Happy  and  Light— Welcome,  PrettJ 
Pri mrose  —  Johnny  Schmoker  —  A!j 
'Round  My  Hat^Mennaid's  Ev< 
ning  Song —  Angns  Macdoualtl- 
Home  So  Blest—with  many  anothef 
good  song.  It  ends  with  Hans  Chris 
tian  Andersen's  beautiful  *'Slory 
the  Nightingale/'  which  is  gi\'eii 
full  above  and  below  tlie  music,  ic 
mediately  after  Molloy's  song  of  th^ 
same  name,  suggested  by  this  charmi 
ing  story  of  the  Emperor  nnd  t'     ' 

S0UI  Everywhere'-     Price.  50  ceuis : 
ceiitij ,    CloUi,   J). 00.     ramphlcl  comlnii---^     ., 
n*cii  Pages  of  Son K-i  and  full  ocutttnt^  ol  ilic 
eml  iitii!il>cti s  sent  wilhoHt  cHfirjfc, 


Home  *  l^oofi> 


Few  persons  will  fail  to  find  in  tb^ 
Franklin  Square  Song  Collection  tnei 
favorite  sougs  or  hymus-     There  a 
also  songs  and  hymns  for  the  little 
folks,  making  it  an  admirable  home 
book  for  the  family,— Of fV^^-^j  /^utL 

Lovers  of  nuisic  and  song  will  lie 
delighted  with  this  comprehensiv 
and  inexpensive  volume.  It  migh 
be  easier  to  say  what  it  excludes  thai 
what  it  inclndes.  It  is  par  cxceiktm 
a  home  book  that  delights  every  meni 
ber  of  the  family*— /^>'-^-^  ^' 

Sold  Eveiytrfiere,    Price. 
Fall  ccm tent**  of  tlie  Several  ^ 

men  Pages  of  favonie  Smig^  U£.4  Hvi;iu^.  i^eiutjK 
Harfier  &  Bttrthcrs,  New  York,  to  nijv  adtLicM. 
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Two  New  Books  for  Teachers 


The  Schoolmaster  in  Literature 

Containing  selections  from  the  writing  of  Aschara,  Molicre,  Fuller,  Rousseau,  Shen- 
stone,  Cowper,  Goethe,  Pestalozzi,  Page,  Mitford,  Bronte,  Hughes,  Dickens,  Thack- 
eray, Irving,  George  Eliot,  Eggleston,  Thompson,  and  others.  With  an  introduc- 
tion by  Edward  Eggleston.     i2mo,  Cloth,  608  pages $1.40 

Representative  delineations  of  the  schoolmaster,  both  of  real  life  and  of  fiction,  tak:n  from  the  works  uf 
these  authors,  not  only  have  interest  from  a  literary  standpoint,  but  suggest  methods  of  tcachin|r  valuiblf  lo 
the  educational  profession,  besides  presenting  the  subject  in  a  way  calculated  to  broaden  the  teachei's  view 
of  his  callmg  in  relation  to  life.  To  each  extract  is  appended  a  sketch  of  its  writer  and  a  characterizAtion  ot 
his  works. 

Morris's  Physical  Education  in  the  Schools 

An  eclectic  system  of  exercises,  including  the  Delsartean  principles  of  execution  and 
expression.     By  R.  Anna  Morris.     8vo,  cloth.  Illustrated $1.00 

"  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  meager  stock  of  instruction  in  this  department  of  school  work,  so  very 
important  and  so  rapidly  growing  in  favor.  Its  variety  of  material  will  add  much  to  its  utility.*' — W.  A. 
MowRY,  Supt,  of  Schojls,  Saiem. 

OTHER  RECENT  ISSUES 

A  New  Manual  of  English  Literature 

Cathcart's  Literary  Reader 

Being  typical  selections  from  some  of  the  best  British  and  American  Authors  from 
Shakespeare  to  the  present  time,  chronologically  arranged  with  biographical  and 
critical  sketches,  numerous  notes,  etc.  By  Geo.  R.  Cathcart.  Containing  ninct;- 
two  portraits,  X  plus  541  pages.     Just  published •    ' J1.15 

Davies's  New  Elementary  Algebra 

Embracing  the  first  principles  of  the  Science.  By  Charles  Davibs,  LL.  D.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Van  Amringe,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Columbia  College,  iimo, 
cloth,  294  pages 90  cents. 

Armstrong  and  Norton's  Laboratory  Manual  of  Chemistry 

By  James  E.  Armstrong  and  James  H.  Norton.     i2mo,  cloth,  144  pages,  Illas- 

trated •    •  5^  ce°*-S- 

Books  forwarded  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Circulars  and  Catalogue  Sections 
free.  Specially  favorable  terms  for  introduction,  or  for  Reading  Circles,  and  Schoq* 
Libraries,  made  known  on  application.     The  publishers  invite  correspondence.  ^ 

cndn^nVtl  AmeHcan  Book  Company 

Chicago 
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